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PREFACE 


EARLY  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  1SS2  the  publishers  of  this  M'ork  called  upon 
the  author  to  confer  on  the  desirableness  of  issuing  a  Baptist  history.  He 
laid  before  them  the  histories  extant  by  our  writers,  commending  their  merits. 
They  said  that,  after  examination  of  these,  whilst  each  filled  a  peculiai-  niche  in 
Baptist  history,  they  were  satisfied  that  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  work  was 
demanded  by  the  present  public  want,  and  requested  him  to  undertake  the  task  of 
preparing  one. 

This  request  was  declined  on  account  of  its  inherent  difficulty  and  the  pressure 
of  a  large  ^ew  York  pastorate.  He  submitted  two  or  three  weighty  names  of 
those  who,  in  his  judgment,  were  in  every  way  better  qualified  for  the  work,  among 
them  the  late  Dr.  "William  R.  Williams,  and  wrote  letters  of  introduction  to  these 
several  gentlemen.  In  a  few  weeks  they  returned,  stating  that  tlie\'  had  consulted 
not  onl}'  those  referred  to,  but  other  well-known  Baptist  writers,  each  of  whom 
suggested  that,  as  the  author  had  devoted  years  to  the  examination  of  the  subject, 
he  owed  it  to  his  denomination  to  write  and  publish  thereon. 

After  fuller  consideration  he  consented  to  make  the  attempt,  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  should  be  entirely  unfettered  in  regard  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  work  should  be  written.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  as  Baptists  are  in  no 
way  the  authors  or  offspring  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  that,  therefore,  their  history 
«annot  be  written  on  the  current  methods  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  attempt 
to  show  that  an}'  religious  body  has  come  down  from  the  Apostles  an  unchanged 
people  is  of  itself  an  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  contradicts  the  facts  of  history. 

Truth  onlj'  is  changeless,  and  only  as  any  people  have  held  to  the  truth  in  its 
purity  and  primitive  simplicity  has  the  world  had  an  unchanging  religion.  The 
truth  has  been  held  by  individual  men  and  scattered  companies,  but  never  in  un- 
broken continuity  by  any  sect  as  such.  Sect  after  sect  has  appeared  and  held  it  for 
a  time,  then  has  destroyed  itself  by  mixing  error  with  the  truth  ;  again,  the  truth 
has  evinced  its  divinity  by  rising  afresh  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  organized  people, 
to  perpetuate  its  diffusion  in  the  earth. 

It  is  enough  to  show  that  what  Christ's  churches  were  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles, that  the  Baptist  churches  of  to-day  find  themselves.  The  truths  held  by  them 
have  never  died  since  Christ  gave  them,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  that  any  people 
Jiave  maintained  these  truths  they  have  been  the  true  Baptists  of  the  world.     The 


wi-iter,  tliei-efore,  refused  to  be  bound  in  liis  investigations  by  an  iron  obh'gation  to 
show  a  succession  of  people  wlio  liave  held  all  the  principles,  great  and  small,  of  any 
sect  now  existing — no  more  and  no  less. 

When  Eoger  Williams  left  his  followers  they  were  in  great  trepidation  lest 
they  had  not  received  baptism  in  regular  succession  from  the  Apostles,  as  if  any 
body  else  had.  They  heard,  howe\'er,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  a  list  of  reg- 
ularly baptized  descendants  from  the  Apostles,  and  were  half  persuaded  to  send 
their  brother,  Thomas  Olney,  to  obtain  it  at  her  hands.  Still,  on  the  second  sober 
thought,  they  could  not  swallow  this  dose  of  the  essence  of  popery,  and  concluded 
not  to  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Whereupon  Backus  solemnly  says,  that  at 
length  they  'concluded  such  a  course  was  not  expedient,  but  believing  that  now 
they  were  got  into  the  right  way,  determined  to  persevere  therein.'  Thus,  once 
more,  wisdom  was  justified  in  her  children,  under  tlie  application  of  the  radical 
anti-Romish  principle  that  the  New  Testament  is  the  only  touch-stone  of  Chris- 
tian history.  The  men  who  obe}'  it  in  all  things  to-day,  the  men  who  have  obeyed 
it  since  it  was  written,  and  the  men  who  wrote  it,  are  of  one  flock,  under  the  one 
Shepherd,  whose  holy  body  John  btiried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

The  author  has  aimed,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  command  accuracy  of  statement 
with  a  style  adapted  to  the  common  reader  in  our  churches,  thus  especially  reaching 
and  interesting  the  young  and  making  the  work  a  reliable  reference  for  all. 

A  lamentable  hick  of  intelligence  exists  amongst  us  in  regard  to  our  origin  and 
principles  as  Baptists.  This  book  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  jiutting  within  the 
reacli  of  all  such  facts  as  shall  inform  them  of  their  religious  history  and  what  it 
cost  the  fathers  of  our  faith  to  defend  the  same. 

While  cumbrous  notes  have  been  dispensed  with,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  honestly  desire  to  inform  themselves,  references  upon  important  points  to  au- 
thorities, mostly  Pedobaptists,  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  volume.  For  the  same 
reason  the  work  is  a  defense  and  an  exposition  of  our  distinctive  principles,  as  well  as 
a  history.  Biography  is  here  combined  with  history  proper,  and  numerous  portraits 
are  given,  chiefly  of  those  not  now  living. 

The  engravings  of  the  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  steel-plate  of  the 
author,  have  been  executed  by  the  experienced  hand  of  Jolui  D.  Felter,  Esq.,  whose 
ability  and  artistic  skill  are  widely  recognized.  The  letter-press  and  mechanical  finish 
of  the  book  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  even  in  this  age  of  elegant  printing,  and  be- 
speak the  public  favor  for  the  gentlemanly  publishers,  who,  by  their  enlarged 
business  generosity,  have  secured  to  the  reading  public  this  volume  in  the  best  style 
of  the  printing  art. 

Whilst  the  author  has  noticed  at  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Baptists  in 
the  several  States  of  the  Union,  he  has  not  been  able  to  present,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  history  of  local  churches  and  associations.  To  have  attempted  this 
would  have  extended  the  work  far  beyond  the  prescribed  limit,  and,  owing  to  the 
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ijreat  number  of  Baptist  clinrchcs,  tlie  result  must  necessarily  have  been  meager  and 
unsatisfactDry. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  in  all  candor,  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose of  history  and  the  maintenance  of  truth.  lie  sends  it  forth  with  the  ])rayer 
tliat  it  may  fulfil  its  mission  and  afford  profit  to  all  who  peruse  its  pages.  Despite 
tlie  \itmost  care  to  avoid  mistakes,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  have  crept  into  the 
text,  but  on  discovery  they  will  be  promptly  corrected  hereafter. 

It  was  desirable  to  seek  the  aid  of  several  young  scholars,  specialists  in  their 
departments,  who  have  rendered  valuable  service  by  the  examination  of  scarce  books 
and  documents,  and  submitted  their  own  suggestions  for  consideration.  Of  these  it 
is  specially  pleasant  to  mention  : 

Rev.  W.  W.  Everts,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  has  had  rare  opportunities,  as  a  student 
in  Germany,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  Continental  Bap- 
tists.    He  has  made  his  investigations  with  great  care  and  enthusiasm : 

Henry  C.  Tedder,  Esq.,  a  junior  editor  of  the  '  Examiner,'  and  an  editor  of  the 
'  Baptist  Quarterly.'  He  is  especially  at  home  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Baptists  in 
the  time  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  has  shown  superior  ability  in  examining 
that  period : 

Rev.  George  E.  Horr,  Jr.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  American  period  of  our  histor}-,  and  in  his  researches  has  made  free  use  of 
the  libraries  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  turning  them  to  most  profitable  account. 

The  first  two  of  these  gentlemen  have  also  read  the  proofs  of  the  respective 
departments  to  which  they  have  thus  contributed. 

Rev.  J.  S]iinther  James,  of  Wales,  was  recommended  by  Rev.  Hugh  Jones, 
late  president  of  the  Llangollen  College,  as  quite  competent  to  make  investigations 
in  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Baptists.  These  he  has  made  and  submitted,  having 
had  special  'facilities  for  information  in  the  library  of  that  institution. 

Hon.  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  consented  to  prepare  a  full  Baptist 
bibliography,  but  a  press  of  legal  business  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his 
work,  after  devoting  much  time  to  the  subject. 

The  portraits  of  these  gentlemen  ai'e  grouped,  and  preface  the  American  de- 
partment. It  is  but  honorable  to  add,  that  none  of  these  scholars  are  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  statement  of  fact  or  for  any  sentiment  found  in  the  book ;  that  is 
entirely  assumed  by  the  author. 

Hearty  and  sincere  thanks  are  hereby  I'endered  to  Frederick  Saunders,  Esq., 
librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  for  many  attentions,  especially  for  the  use  of  Garruci, 
in  photographing  ten  of  the  illustrations  found  in  the  chapter  on  Baptismal  Pictures  ; 
to  Dr.  George  H.  Moore,  of  the  Lenox  Library,  for  the  use  of  the  great  Bunyan 
collection  there ;  and  to  Henry  E.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Daniel 
C.  Potter,  D.D.,  of  INew  York,  for  photographs  used. 
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Tlie  author  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  also  to  T.  J.  Conaut,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  his 
kindness  in  reading  tlie  proof-sheets  of  the  chapters  on  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostolic  Churches  as  Models ;  to  Heman  Lincoln,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  who  examined  the  proofs  on  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries;  to  Albert  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  the  Toronto  Theological  Seminary,  who  read  all  the  chapters  on 
the  Continental  Baptists  from  that  on  the  Waldensians  to  that  on  the  Netherlands; 
to  Rev.  D.  McLane  Beeves,  D.D.,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  who  read  the  chapter  on 
the  Waldensians;  to  Rev.  Owen  Griffith,  editor  of  the  'Y  Wawr,'  LTtica,  N.  Y.,  avIio 
read  the  proof  of  tlie  chapter  on  the  Welsh  Baptists ;  to  Henry  S.  Burrage,  D.D., 
editor  of  'Zion's  Advocate,'  who  examined  the  two  chapters  on  the  Swiss  Baptists ; 
to  S.  F.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Mass.,  who  has  aided  largely  in  the  chapter  on  Missions ; 
to  Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  Brown  University,  who  read  most  of  the 
proofs  of  the  chapters  on  the  American  Baptists;  to  J.  E.  Wells.  M.A.,  of  Toi'onto, 
who  furnished  much  material  for  the  chapter  on  the  Baptists  in  British  America; 
and  to  Rev.  J.  Wolfenden,  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  many  facts  concerning  the  Austra- 
lian Baptists.  Each  of  these  scholars  made  invaluable  suggestions,  laying  both  the 
author  and  the  reader  under  great  obligations. 

Acknowledgments  of  debt  are  also  made  to  Rev.  William  Norton,  A.M.,  of 
Chuhnleigh,  England,  and  to  Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Regents' 
Park  College,  London,  for  the  exaujination  of  works  not  easily  found  in  this  coun- 
try. Also  to  William  Cathcart,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  of 
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Henry  Miller,  D.D.,  of  Connecticut.  The  General  Index  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Reddall,  of  New  York.  Many  other  friends  have  kindly  assisted  the 
author  in  various  ways  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  who  will  please  accept  his 
devout  thanks ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  those  members  of  the  press  who  have  volun- 
tarily spoken  so  kindly  of  the  work  on  the  inspection  of  portions  of  the  manuscript 
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INTRODUCTION, 


A  HISTORY  of  the  Baptists  should  be  understood  in  its  objects  and  aims; 
and  cleared,  in  the  beginning,  of  misapprehension  and  perversion.  It  is 
not  the  history  of  a  nationality,  a  race,  an  organization,  but  of  a  people,  '  traced 
by  their  vital  prii;ciples  and  gospel  practices.'  The  unity  to  be  exhibited  and 
demonstrated  was  not  brought  about  by  force,  by  coercion  of  pains  and  penalties, 
by  repressive  and  punitive  Acts  of  Conformity ;  but  by  the  recognition  and 
adoption  of  a  common  authoritative  and  completed  divine  standard. 

The  error  of  many  previous  attempts  has  consisted  in  the  assumption  tliat  a 
Church  and  Christianity  were  identical.  We  have  had  numerous  and  voluminous 
histories  of  Churches  and  creeds ;  and  untold  abuses  have  resulted  from  confounding 
them  with  Christ's  people,  with  New  Testament  doctrines  and  practices.  This 
petiin.0  fnncipil  has  been  the  source  of  much  evil.  Its  hurtful  influence  has  been 
seen  and  felt  in  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  these  '  Churches,'  their  alliance  with 
and  use  of  civil  authority,  the  abuses  which  have  come  from  unrestrained  and 
irresponsible  power ;  and  in  the  revulsion  and  extreme  rebound  of  persons  and 
communities,  when  reason  and  conscience  and  science  and  patriotism  have  exposed 
the  deceptiveness  of  claims,  and  the  hungering  soul  has  had  no  satisfying  response  to 
its  clamors  for  the  bread  of  life.  Many  infidels  have  taken  refuge  in  deism,  atheism, 
agnosticism,  because  thev  in  their  ignorance  supposed  the  '  Church,'  as  they  saw  it, 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  Christianity,  the  authorized  exponent  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Much  of  the  ridicule  of  priestcraft  and  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  corruption  of  tlie  clergy,  to  autos-da-fe  to  the  churclily 
opposition  to  science  and  support  of  political  tyranny  and  kingly  wrongs.  The 
genesis  of  the  painful  skepticism,  so  abundant  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  one  need 
not  search  far  to  find.     '  Le  Clericalisme,  voila  Vennemi^  is  the  belief  of  many. 

Bossuet  advised  Catholics,  in  their  controversies  with  Protestants,  to  begin 
with  the  Church.  A  Cliurch,  in  its  idea,  attributes,  organization,  membership, 
oflicers, ordinances,  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  dispute; 
and  literature,  thought,  public  opinion,  government,  manners,  worship,  have  been  so 
much  affected  and  controlled  by  these  disputes,  that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  bring  back 
a  discussion,  or  confine  it,  to  the  real,  primal,  essential  question. 

The  idea  of  a  Xew  Testament  Church  is  more  subjective  than  objective.  A 
Church  is  not  an  a  priori  oi'ganization,  as  innate  ideas  are  a  priori. 
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It  is  not  an  antecedent  agency  or  instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  men. 
Men  are  not  members  by  natural  birth,  by  inheritance,  by  legislative  act,  by  priestl}' 
rite.  Believers  are  not  made  such  b}'  the  opus  operatmn  of  Church  ordinances.  They 
dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  dwells  in  them  by  the  consciousness  of  grace  imparted. 
They  came  together  into  the  primitive  Churches  by  an  elective  affinity,  an  inwrought 
spiritual  aptitude  and  capacity ;  and  constituted  a  brotherhood  of  the  baptized,  a 
holy  fellowship  of  the  redeemed,  a  community  of  regenerated  men  and  women, 
united  to  one  another  by  the  same  animating  spirit.  A  New  Testament  Church, 
the  apostolic  model,  was  a  result,  a  product,  an  evolution  from  antecedent  facts  and 
principles.  The  Christ  did  not  constitute  a  Church  in  advance  of  preaching  and 
salvation  and  baptism,  and  endow  it  with  powers  and  functions  to  execute  the  great 
commission.  As  the  apostles  and  disciples  preached,  men  and  women  heard, 
believed,  and  were  baptized.  The  believers,  coming  together  in  local  assemblies, 
were  empowered  to  pei-form  certain  acts  for  edification  and  usefulness.  These  simple 
organizations  were  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  divinely  approved  Churches. 
A  Church  is  no  more  a  pre-ordained  agency,  an  exterior  antecedent  instrumentality 
for  saving  men  and  women  than  the  fruit  is  a  pre-existing  agency  for  propagating 
its  kind.  Both  are  evolutions  and  necessities  in  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God. 
From  certain  eleujental  principles — the  logical  and  spiritual  consequences  of  regen- 
eration, faith,  love  and  obedience — Churches,  with  their  membership,  organizations, 
officers  and  ordinances,  are  evolved. 

The  evolution  is  none  the  less  such  because  scriptural  precepts  can  be  produced  ; 
for  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  these  commands  are  evolutions  of  the 
wisdom  and  grace  of  God.  It  is  readily  seen  how  too  much  importance  can  be 
attached  to  forms  and  organizations  and  officers.  Christ  taught  truth,  promulgated 
ideas,  sowed  seed.  Character,  life,  organism,  union,  followed.  Philosophy,  polities, 
science,  religion,  are  valuable  not  as  the  outcome  of  a  pre-ordained  scheme,  but 
as  the  product  and  growth  of  correlated  thought,  ideas  actualized,  principles, 
abstractions,  put  into  concrete,  vitalized  forms.  Moral  and  spiritual  should  precede 
and  dominate  the  physical  as  ideas  precede  form  and  organism.  Whatever  is 
durable,  innnortal ;  whatever  conduces  to  man's  well-being,  to  the  developnrent  of 
humanity  which  had  its  genesis  in  divine  thought,  must  in  its  ultimate  analysis  be 
traceable  to  fundamental  principles,  to  eternal  verities.  Civilization,  government, 
religion,  must  be  imperfect,  ephemeral,  and  fail  of  their  noblest  end  if  not  based 
on  an  intelligent  and  cordial  adoption  of  the  right,  the  true,  the  imperishable.  Just 
in  so  far  as  mere  expediency  controls  there  will  be  superficiality,  imperfectness, 
failure.  A  Christian  Church  must  come  from  the  divine  thought  and  seek  the  divine 
end.  A  Church  in  the  true  New  Testament  idea,  so  originated  and  wrought  out, 
presents  a  perfect  ideal,  ever  stimulating,  beckoning  onward  and  upward,  never  per- 
fectly attained.  It  exalts  God's  word,  magnifies  Christ's  work,  relies  on  the  Spirit's 
presence  and  power,  individualizes  and  honors  man,  teaches  his  personal  responsi- 
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bilitj  and  privileges,  and  necessitates  his  coinpletest  moral  and  mental  development. 
Individualism  runs  through  New  Testament  Christianity.  Right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  matters,  the  requirement  of  personal  faith  and  obedience,  leads 
inevitabl}-  to  civil  freedom.  Individuality  in  relation  to  God  and  Christ  and  salva- 
tion, the  Scriptures  and  judgment  and  eternity,  conducts  by  an  irresistible  sequence 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  and  press  to  popular  government,  to  unfettered 
scientific  investigation,  to  universal  education.  Soul  liberty  cannot  be  dissevered 
from  civil  freedom.  All  modei-n  reforms  in  government,  broadening  from  the  few 
to  the  many,  can  be  traced  to  the  recognition  more  or  less  complete  of  man's 
personal  relations  to  God,  and  to  the  rejection  of  sponsors,  priests  and  mediators,  in 
faith  and  obedience  and  study.  Intense  religious  activity  quickens  enterprise  in  all 
proper  directions.  Free  thought  on  grand  religious  problems  awakens  thought  on 
other  topics.  Communion  with  the  King  of  kings,  free  and  constant  and  invited 
access  to  him,  makes  one  feel  that  the  artificial  distinctions  of  earth  are  transitory 
and  that  a  joint  heir  with  the  Christ  is  superior  in  freedom  and  nobleness  and 
possibilities  to  any  sovereign  on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars. 

New  Testament  Churches  in  their  idea  and  ends  have  been  perverted.  Fron) 
various  causes  they  have  degenerated  into  human  organizations,  and  have  been  so 
assimilated  to  States  and  Nations  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  king- 
doms of  this  world.  The  tests  or  marks  of  a  State  would  not  be  inapplicable  to 
'  The  Church '  as  it  has  acted,  or  claimed  to  act.  It  has  been  bound  into  a  body 
politic,  has  exercised  through  the  medium  of  a  common  government  independ- 
ent sovereignty  and  control  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  boundaries, 
has  entered  into  international  relations  with  other  political  communities, 
has  represented  itself  by  embassadors  and  legates,  has  partitioned  continents  and 
oceans,  has  interfered  in  successions,  has  acquired  territory,  has  been  known 
by  all  the  indicia  of  temporal  authority.  Becoming  a  secular  power,  it  has 
claimed  equal  authority  over  many  distinct  kingdoms,  exacted  from  their 
citizens  an  allegiance  upon  oath  above  that  which  the  municipal  law  of  their 
own  country  could  impose,  claimed  Empires  as  fiefs,  exacted  oaths  of  vassal- 
age and  collected  feudal  revenues,  absolved  sovereigns  and  subjects  from  their 
oaths ;  claimed  for  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  officers  it  employed  and  the 
law  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  a  staUis  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
subjects  of  the  country  where  such  officers  were  ;  stirred  up  crusades  against  refrac- 
tory kings  and  republics,  against  schismatical  princes,  against  pagans,  against 
heretics;  through  the  Inquisition  '  secured  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  the  arm  of 
the  secular  power  without  any  right  of  inquiry  or  intervention  as  a  condition  of  its 
use, '  and  put  infidelity  to  the  Church  on  the  same  footing  as  f ebellion  against  the 
throne.  All  along  through  twelve  centuries  Churches  have  claimed  the  right  to 
enter  into  alliances  with  civil  governments,  to  direct  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  action,  and  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  for  the  execution  of  their  decrees. 
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The  claim  of  a  Clinrch  to  universal  doniiniou  is,  like  the  claim  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  based  on  papal  grants,  to  tlie  exclusive  navigation,  commerce  and  fish- 
eries of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is,  however,  just  as  reasonable 
as  the  pretense  that  a  parish  can  be  set  off  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  that  a  terri- 
torial area  can  be  assigned  to  a  particular  minister  to  exercise  therein  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  functions.  The  assertion  of  a  Church,  or  of  a  man,  to 
supremacy  over  human  conscience  and  judgments,  is  less  defensible  than  a  claim  to 
special  occupancy  of  land  and  water.  Some  nations  have  been  driven  to  renounce, 
as  against  another,  a  right  to  parts  of  the  ocean ;  but  a  man,  in  the  image  of  the 
Creator,  cannot  surrender  his  inalienable  liberty  of  worship  or  right  of  free  thought. 

The  continuity  of  a  Church  is  not  like  that  of  a  State.  There  is  little  analogy 
between  the  two.  One  cannot  by  natui-al  birth,  by  inheritance,  by  purchase,  by 
the  will  of  the  fiesh,  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  State  may 
change  its  form  of  civil  constitution  from  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  to  a  republic, 
to  any  imaginable  shape ;  but  it  does  not  lose  its  personality,  nor  forfeit  its  rights, 
nor  become  discharged  from  its  obligations.  France  under  President  Grevy  is  the 
France  of  Napoleon  or  Louis  Fourteenth.  It  retains  its  identity  through  all  muta- 
tions. The  corporate  body  succeeds  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  its  predecessor. 
''Idem  eiiim  est  j)oj)iil,us  Jiomanus,  sub  regibus,  consulibus,  imperatoribusH  It 
would  require  a  vast  stretch  of  credulity  or  ignorance  to  imagine  the  hierarchies 
of  the  present  day  to  be  the  same  as  the  Churches  to  which  Paul  wrote  his  letters. 
Conditions  of  citizenship,  descent  or  alienation  of  property,  distribution  of  estates, 
may  be  changed  by  human  governments ;  biit  the  conditions  of  membership  in  a 
New  Testament  Church  are  unalterable  because  they  are  spiritual  and  God- 
prescribed. 

Our  books  contain  treaties  in  reference  to  intervention  by  one  nation  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  upon  the  ground  of  religion,  and  learned  discussions  as 
to  the  right  of  law-making  departments  of  government  to  prescribe,  modify,  or 
interpret  articles  of  religious  faith.  It  seems  that  in  England  even  there  is  one  and 
the  same  identical  law-giver  for  Church  and  State.  The  Parliament,  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  Elizabeth,  instituted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Eeligion  and  put 
together  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  religious  per- 
secntions,  '  the  execrable  violations  of  the  rights  of  mankind,'  to  use  the  strong 
denunciation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  have  grown  out  of  the  claims  of  government 
and  Churches  to  control  and  punish  men's  opinions.  An  Establishment  is  neces- 
sarily and  always  a  usurpation  and  a  wrong.  A  New  Testament  Church  cannot,  by 
possibility,  be  in  alliance  with  a  State  and  retain  its  scripturalness,  its  conformity 
with  apostolical  precept.  Capability  of  such  a  union  is  the  demonstration  of  a 
depai'ture  from  a  primitive  model.  . 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  An  Establishment,  ex  vi  termini,  implies  dis- 
crimination,  irregularity,  injustice,  an  arrogant  claim  to  make   Csesar  determine 
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what  belongs  to  God.  Things  will  follow  tendencies.  Those  permanently  sup- 
ported by  the  government  sustain  the  government  and  resist  concessions  of  popular 
liberty.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  marriages  in  England  were  regulated  by  the 
canon  law  of  Kome,  'grounded  often  on  no  higher  principle  than  that  of  papal 
caprice ; '  and  when  the  king's  conscience  and  conduct  demanded  it,  the  Church 
found  a  semblance  of  excuse  for  his  lust  and  tyranny.  "When  Elizabeth  was  on  the 
throne  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  cpiet  some  doubts  as  to  her  legitimacy,  was 
ordered  to  draw  up  a  'Table  of  Degrees'  which  would  place  her  succession  on 
scriptural  grounds.  The  disingenuous  adulation  of  the  dedication  to  King  James 
in  the  '  Authorized  Version'  of  the  Bible  is  disgraceful  to  those  who  signed  it. 

The  ecclesiastical  Peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  uniformly  and  almost  as  a  unit 
have,  to  quote  from  Joseph  Hume,  '  been  the  aiders  and  abettora  of  every  tyranny 
and  oppression  which  the  people  have  been  compelled  to  endure.'  Bills  for  remov- 
ing Homan  Catholic  disabilities,  Jewish  disabilities.  University  tests,  and  to  open 
church-yards  to  Xon-conformist  burial  services,  etc.,  etc.,  have  found  in  them  steadfast 
opponents. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  1SS5,  in  a  public  address,  put  this  pertinent  inquiry : 
'  Is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  of  all  the  great  movements  which  have  abated  the 
claims  of  privileges  or  destroyed  the  power  of  tyrants,  which  have  freed  the  nation 
or  classes  from  servitude  and  oppression,  or  raised  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  owed  any  thing  to  the  initiative  or 
sncoi;ragement  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  organization  which  lays  claim  to  exclusive 
national  authority  and  support  i ' 

This  hostility  to  popular  rights  and  the  removal  of  abuses  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  union  of  Church  and  State.  Since  the  Reformation 
there  has  been  much  progress  in  securing  the  free  exei'cise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship  without  discrimination  or  preference.  Our  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions,  following  the  lustrous  precedent  of  Rhode  Island,  have 
embodied  religious  liberty  in  American  organic  law;  and  our  example  and  the 
Tindispnted  success  of  voluntaryism  are  teaching  lessons  of  freedom  to  the  crushed 
millions  of  earth.  In  all  civilized  countries  toleration  is  practiced.  "Wearily  and 
painfully  the  work  goes  on.  Privileges  are  wrested  from  reluctant  hands,  always 
after  stubborn  resistance,  never  once  through  gracious  concession.  Even  when  laws 
are  repealed  the  social  stigma  is  vigorously  applied.  '  Have  any  of  the  Pharisees 
believed  on  Him  ? '  is  constantly  rung  in  our  eai-s.  Truth  will  prevail.  Sire 
bequeaths  to  son  freedom's  flag,  and  establishments  and  endowments  must  yield  to 
religious  equality  before  the  law.  It  is  a  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  final  victory 
has  been  won.  Prerogative  and  privilege,  sanctioned  by  antiquity  and  buttressed 
by  wealth  and  power,  will  contest  every  inch.  The  demands  of  the  pope  for  the 
restoration  of  his  temporalities,  and  his  lamentations  over  his  voluntary  imprison- 
ment in  the  Vatican,  show   that  Cardinal  Manning  spoke  ex  cathedra  when  he 
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affii-med  that  the  Unam  Sanctam.  Decretal  and  the  Syllabus  contain  the  doctrines 
of  Ultramontanism  and  Christianity.  Pius  IX.,  in  a  letter,  August  7,  1873,  to 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  claimed  that  every  one  who  had  been  baptized  belonged 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  pope.  In  July,  18Si,  a  Cuban  archbishop  declared 
in  the  Spanish  Cortes  that  '  The  rights  of  the  Roman  pontiii,  including  the  rights 
of  temporal  power  over  the  States,  were  inalienable  and  cannot  be  restricted ;  and 
were  before  and  superior  to  the  so-called  new  rights  of  cosmopolitan  revolution  and 
the  barbarous  law  of  force.' 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  Establishment  in  England  and  Scotland  liolds  on 
to  its  power  and  perquisites,  and  the  success  up  to  this  time  in  foiling  the 
Liberationists,  are  proofs  that  the  battle  of  a  thousand  years  is  still  to  be  prolonged. 

The  '  History  of  the  Baptists '  shows  the  victories  of  the  past  and  the  true 
principles  of  the  contest  if  permanent  success  is  to  be  attained.  Justification  by 
personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  la^'s  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  sacramentalism, 
sacerdotalism,  alliance  of  Church  M'ith  State  and  interference  with  soul  liberty. 
The  entire  sufficiency  and  anthoi-ity  of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  individuality  of  all  religious  duties,  a  converted  chui'ch- 
membersliip  and  the  absolute  headshijj  of  the  Clirist,  will  give  success  to  efforts  for 
a  pure  Cliristianity. 

Dr.  Armitage  has  exceptional  qualifications  for  writing  a  history  of  tlie 
Baptists.  His  birth,  education,  religious  experience,  connection  with  England  and 
the  United  States,  habits  of  investigation,  scholarly  tastes  and  attainments  and 
mental  independence,  fit  him  peculiai-ly  for  ascertaining  hidden  facts  and  pushing 
principles  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

J.    L.    M.    CURET. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

HAVE  WE  A  VISIBLE  SUCCESSION  OF  BAPTIST   CHURCHES   DOWN 
FROM   THE  APOSTLES? 

OX  the  western  coast  of  Imlia,  near  Goa,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  springs 
of  fresh  water,  whicli  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  but  are  run  off  l)y  the  under- 
current, rusli  out  of  the  strata  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Xagu,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Cul)a,  a  wonderful  fountain  of  fresh  water  gurgles  up  in  the 
open  sea;  forcinij  aside  its  salt  waters,  it  passes  off  in  the  surface-current  and  is  lost 
in  the  ocean.  From  this  spring  navigators  often  draw  their  supplies  of  pure  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  briny  waste.  Here  nature  lends  us  a  forceful  type  of  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  flow  of  visible  succession  without  purity,  and  that  there  may  be 
a  continuous  purity  without  a  flow  of  visible  succession. 

Is  an  unbroken,  visible,  and  historical  succession  of  independent  Gospel  Churclies 
down  from  the  apostles,  essential  to  the  valid  existence  of  Baptist  Clnirches  to-day, 
as  apostolic  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ?  This  question  suggests  anotlier,  namely, 
Of  what  value  could  any  lineal  succession  be,  as  compared  with  present  adherence  to 
apostolic  truth  ?  From  these  two  questions  a  third  arises :  Whether  true  lineage 
from  the  Apostolic  Ciiurchesdoes  not  rest  in  present  conformity  to  the  apostolic  pat- 
tern, even  though  the  local  church  of  to-day  be  self-organized,  from  material  that 
never  came  out  of  any  church,  provided,  that  it  stands  on  the  apostolicity  of  the  New 
Testament  alone.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  unity  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth 
is  not  found  in  its  visibility,  any  more  than  the  unity  of  the  solar  system  is  found  in 
that  direction,  for  its  largest  domain  never  f:ills  under  the  inspection  of  any  being 
but  God.  So,  likewise,  the  unity  of  Christianity  is  not  found  by  any  visible  tracing 
through  one  set  of  people.  It  has  been  enwrapped  in  all  who  have  followed  purely 
apostolic  principles  through  the  ages;  and  thus  the  purity  of  Baptist  life  is  found 
in  the  essence  of  their  doctrines  and  practices  by  whomsoever  enforced.  Little 
perception  is  required  to  discover  the  fallacy  of  a  visible  apostolical  succession  in 
the  ministry,  but  visible  Church  succession  is  precisely  as  fallacious,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reasons.  The  Catholic  is  right  in  his  theory  that  these  two  must  stand  or 
fall  together ;  hence  he  assumes,  ipso  facto,  that  all  who  are  not  in  this  double  suc- 
cession are  excluded  from  the  true  apostolic  line.  And  many  who  are  not  Catholics 
think  that  if  they  fail  to  unroll  a  continuous  succession  of  regularly  organized 
churches,  they  lose  their  genealogy  by  a  break  in  the  chain,  and  so  fail  to  prove 
that  they  are  legitimate  Apostolic  Churches.     Such  evidence  cannot  be  traced  by 
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any  Clmrcli  on  earth,  and  -would  be  uttei-lj  wortliless  if  it  could,  because  tlie 
real  legitimacy  of  Christianity  must  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  nowliei'e 
else. 

The  very  attempt  to  trace  an  unbroken  line  of  persons  duly  baptized  upon  their 
personal  trust  in  Christ,  or  of  ministers  ordained  by  lineal  descent  from  the  apostles, 
or  of  churches  organized  upon  these  principles,  and  adhering  to  the  Xew  Testament 
in  all  things,  is  in  itself  an  attempt  to  erect  a  bulwark  of  error.  Only  God  can 
make  a  new  creature ;  and  the  effort  to  trace  Christian  histor\'  from  regenerate 
man  to  regenerate  man,  implies  that  njan  can  impart  some  power  to  keep  \\])  a  suc- 
cession of  individual  Christians.  Apply  the  same  thought  to  groups  of  churches 
running  down  through  sixty  generations,  and  we  have  precisely  the  same  result. 
The  idea  is  the  very  life  of  Catholicism.  Our  only  reliable  ground  in  opposition  to 
this  system  is:  That  if  no  trace  of  conformity  to  the  New  Testament  could  be  found 
in  any  Church  since  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a  Church  established  to-day  upon 
the  New  Testament  life  and  order,  would  be  as  truly  a  historical  Church  from 
Christ,  as  the  Cliurch  planted  by  Paul  at  Ejdiesus.  Robert  Hobinson  has  well  said  : 
'Uninterrupted  succession  is  a  specious  lure,  a  snare  set  by  sophistry,  into  which  all 
parties  have  fallen.  And  it  has  hajipeued  to  spiritual  genealogists  as  it  has  to  others 
who  have  ti-aced  natui'al  descents,  both  have  woven  together  twigs  of  every  kind  to 
fill  up  remote  chasms.  The  doctrine  is  necessary  only  to  such  Churches  as  regulate 
their  faith  and  practice  by  ti'adition,  and  for  their  use  it  was  first  invented..  .Protest- 
ants, by  the  most  substantial  arguments,  have  blasted  the  doctrine  of  papal  succession, 
and  yet  these  very  Protestants  have  undertaken  to  make  proof  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  persons,  of  their  own  sentiments,  following  one  anotlier  in  due  order  from  the 
apostles  to  themselves.' ' 

Sanctity  is  the  highest  title  to  legitimacy  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  because 
holiness,  meekness,  and  self-consecration  to  Christ  are  the  soul  of  real  ChurcJi  life ; 
and  without  this  pedigree,  antiquity  cannot  make  Church  existence  even  reverent. 
This  sanctity  is  evinced  by  the  rejection  of  error  and  the  choice  of  truth,  in  all 
matters  which  the  New  Testament  has  enjoined,  either  by  precept  or  example.  In 
things  of  light  import,  demanding  a  rolnist  common  sense,  the  noble  and  courteous 
spirit  of  Jesus  must  be  maintained,  for  personal  holiness  is  the  highest  test  of 
Christianity  in  all  its  historical  relations.  But  this  matter  of  visible  Church  suc- 
cession is  organically  connected  with  the  idea  of  Church  infallibility,  rather  than  of 
likeness  to  Christ.  The  twin  doctrines  were  borti  of  the  same  parentage,  and  the 
one  implies  the  other,  for  a  visible  succession  must  be  pure  in  all  its  parts,  that  is, 
infallil)le  ;  if  it  is  corrupt  in  some  things,  no  logical  showing  can  make  it  perfect. 
Truth  calls  us  back  to  the  radical  view,  that  any  Cliurch  which  bears  the  real 
apostolic  stamp  is  in  direct  historical  descent  from  the  apostles,  without  relation  to 
any  other  Cliurch  past  or  present.  In  defense  of  this  position  the  following  consid- 
erations are  submitted  to  all  candid  minds : 
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I.  That  Ciikist  nevkk  ESTAiiLi.-;iiKD  a  law  of  Chuisiiax   primogeniturk  uy 

WniCII  HE  ENDOWED  LOCAL  CHrRCHES  WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE  POWER  OF  MOKAL  REGEX- 
ERATION,  making  it  NECESSARY  FOR  ONE  CHCRCH  TO  BE  THE  MOTHER  OF  ANOTHER, 
IN     REGCLAR     SUCCESSION,     AND     WITHOUT    WHICH     THEY     COULD     NOT     HE     LEOniMATE 

CHURCHES.  Tliose  wlio  organized  tlie  churches  in  apostolic  times  went  fortli  simply 
with  the  lines  of  doctrine  and  order  in  their  hands,  and  formed  new  churches  witli- 
out  the  authority  or  even  tlie  knowledge  of  other  cliurches.  Some  of  tliese  men 
were  neither  apostles  nor  pastors,  but  private  Cliristians.  Men  are  horn  of  God  in 
regeneration  and  not  of  the  Church.  They  have  no  ancestry  in  regeneration,  much 
less  are  they  the  offspring  of  an  organic  ancestry.  The  men  who  composed  the  true 
Churches  at  Antioch  and  Rome  were  '  born  from  aliove,'  making  tlie  Gosi)el  and 
not  the  Church  tlie  agency  by  which  men  are  'begotten  of  God.'  This  CJiureh  suc- 
cession figment  shifts  the  primary  question  of  Christian  life  from  tlie  apostolic 
ground  of  truth,  faith  and  obedience,  to  the  Komanistic  doctrine  of  persons,  and 
renders  an  historic  series  of  such  persons  necessary  to  administer  the  ordinances  and 
impart  valid  Church  life.  How  does  inspiration  govern  this  matter?  '  Whoso 
abideth   not  in   the  teaching  of  Christ,   hath  not    God  ;    he  that  abideth  in   the 

teaching,  tlie  same  hatii  both  the   Father  and   the   Son.     If  any    man   c eth  to 

yon  and  bringeth  not  this  teaching  receive  him  not.'  Pure  doctrine,  as  it  is  found 
uncormpted  in  the  word  of  God,  is  the  only  unbroken  line  of  succession  wliich  can 
be  traced  in  Christianity.  God  never  confided  his  truth  to  the  personal  succession- 
of  any  body  of  men;  'man  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  tliis  pre- 
cious cliarge,  but  the  King  of  the  truth  has  kept  the  kej^s  of  the  truth  in  his  own 
band.  The  true  Church  of  Clirist  has  ever  been  that  which  has  stood  upon  liis 
person  and  work. 

Whitaker,  treating  of  this  blunder  of  the  hierarchy,  says,  '■Faith,  therefore,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  succession ;  which,  being  wanting,  a  naked  succession  of 
persons  is  a  dead  body.' ^  Tertullian  says,  'If  any  of  the  heretics  dare  to  connect 
themselves  with  tlie  Apostolic  Age,  that  they  may  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  A])os- 
tles,  as  existing  under  them,  we  ma}*  say:  Let  them,  tlierefore.  declare  the  origin  of 
their  Churches,  let  them  exhibit  the  series  of  tlieir  bishops,  as  coming  down  by  a 
continued  succession  from  tlie  beginning,  as  to  show  their  first  bisliop  to  have  lieen 
some  apostle  or  apostolic  man  as  his  predecessor  or  ordainer,  and  who  continued  in 
the  same  faith  with  the  Apostles.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  Apostolical 
Churches  calculate  the  series  of  their  bishops.*'  Ambrose  takes  the  same  ground, 
thus:  'They  have  not  the  inheritance,  are  not  the  successors  of  Peter  who  have  not 
the  faith  of  Peter.'  Gregory  (Xazianzen),  in  defending  the  right  of  Athanasius, 
to  the  chair  of  Alexandria,  against  his  opponent,  uses  these  words:  'Tliis  succession 
of  piety  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  true  succession,  for  he  who  maintains  the  same 
doctrine  of  faith  is  partner  in  the  same  chair;  but  he  who  defends  the  contrary 
doctrine,  ought,  though  in  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  esteemed  an  adversary  to  it 
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This  man,  indeed,  may  have  a  nominal  succession,  but  tlie  other  has  the  very  thin;^ 
itself,  the  succession  in  deed  and  in  truth.' 

Calvin's  view  is  in  harmony  with  this  testimony;  he  says:  'I  deny  the  suc- 
cession scheme  as  a  thing  entirely  without  foundation.  .  .  .  This  question  of  being 
successors  of  the  Apostles  must  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  main- 
tained.' Zanchius  gives  the  same  view  :  '  "When  personal  succession,  alone,  is  boasted 
of,  the  purity  of  true  Christian  doctrine  having  departed,  there  is  no  legitimate  min- 
istry,  seeing  that  both  the  Church  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church  are  bound  not  to 
persons,  but  to  the  word  of  God.''  Bradford,  the  martyr,  truly  said  of  the  Chui-ch, 
that  she  is  'Not  tied  to  succession,  but  to  the  word  of  God.'  And  Stillingfleet 
says,  with  spirit :  '  Let  succession  know  its  place,  and  learn  to  vaile  bonnet  to  the 
Scriptures.  The  succession  so  much  pleaded  by  the  writers  of  the  primitive  Church 
was  not  a  succession  of  persons  in  apostolic  power,  but  a  succession  of  apostolic  doc- 
trine.'' *  On  this  ground  it  follows,  that  those  who  hold  to  a  tangible  succession  of 
Baptist  Churches  down  from  tlie  Apostolic  Age,  must  prove  from  the  Scriptures 
that  something  besides  holiness  and  truth  is  an  essential  sign  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  whole  pseudo-apostolic  scheme,  from  its  foundation,  was  a  creation  of  the  hier- 
archy for  the  purposes  of  tyranny.  The  question  of  veracity  is  of  vastly  more 
moment  in  Baptist  history  than  that  of  antiquity.  Veracity  accepts  all  ti-uth  with- 
out regard  to  time;  gathering  it  up,  and  putting  it  on  record  exactly  as  it  has  Ijeen 
known  through  the  centuries.  Historic  truth  has  many  parts  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  but  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  visible  succession  are  thoee  of  a  mere  system  and 
not  those  of  true  history.  Tlie  Bible  is  the  deep  in  which  the  ocean  of  Gospel  truth 
lies,  and  all  its  streams  must  harmonize  with  their  source,  and  not  with  a  dreamy, 
sentimental  origin.  As  it  is  not  a  Gospel  truth  that  Christ  has  lodged  the  power  of 
spiritual  procreation  in  his  Churches,  so  it  is  not  true  that  all  who  come  not  of  any 
given  line  of  Church  stock  are  alien  and  illegitimate. 

II.  Our  Lord  never  PRonsEn  an  organic  visibility  to  his  Church  in  perpe- 
tuity, AMONGST  ANY  PEOPLE  OR  IN  ANY  AGE.  He  endowed  his  Church  with  immortal 
life  when  he  said:  'The  gates  of  hell  (Hades)  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  traceable  or  hidden  existence.  He  gives 
Ids  pledge  that  his  Church  shall  not  perish,  and  he  has  secured  to  her  this  stability. 
The  forces  of  death  have  proudly  dashed  themselves  against  hei*  a  thousand  times, 
but  despite  their  rage,  she  stands  firmly  built  on  a  'Rock.'  She  has  been  driven 
into  the  wilderness  again  and  again,  as  a  helpless  woman,  to  find  a  home  as  best 
she  could.  Its  fastnesses,  wastes,  dens  and  caves,  have  invited  her  to  their  seci-ecy 
and  shelter;  but  though  her  members  have  been  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
she  has  never  been  destroyed.  An  army  is  not  overthrown  when  withdrawn  from 
the  field,  it  is  retired  only  to  make  it  indestructible.  A  grain  of  wheat  enswathed 
and  hidden  in  a  pyramid  for  thousands  of  years  grows  as  fresh  as  ever  when  brought 
back  to  light  and  moisture.      So  Christ  signally  evinces  his  watch-care  over  his 
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Clmi-c-h  wlien  ho  lirings  lier  into  a  secret  retreat  for  safety,  or  as  Jolin  expresses  it, 
into  'her  phice  prepared  hy  God,'  tliat  she  may  be  'nourislied  for  a  time,'  to  come 
forth  stronger  than  ever.  Men  have  often  tliought  the  Cliurcli  dead,  iirst  amongst 
this  people  and  then  that,  when  she  was  more  alive  than  ever  for  her  occasional  invis- 
ibility. At  such  times  her  organization  has  been  broken,  her  ordinances  suspended, 
her  officers  slain,  her  members  ground  to  powder;  but  she  has  come  forth  again,  nut 
in  a  new  array  of  the  same  persons,  but  in  the  revival  of  old  truths  amongst  a  new 
people,  to  reproduce  new  and  illustrious  examples  of  faithful  men.  Christianity  has 
been  one  web  through  which  the  golden  band  of  truth  has  been  visible  from  edge 
to  edge  at  times,  then  a  mere  thread  has  been  seen,  then  it  has  been  fully  covered  by 
the  warp.     Eut  anon,  it  has  re-appeared  as  bright  as  ever,  from  its  long  invisibility. 

III.  Christ  nevek  pkomised  to  his  churches  their  absolute  preservation 
FROM  ERROR.  He  promised  his  Spirit  to  lead  his  Apostles  into  all  trutii,  and  kept 
his  word  faithfully  when  they  wrote  and  spoke  as  the  Spirit  moved  them.  But 
when  he  had  finished  the  inspired  rule  for  their  guidance,  lie  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  keep  them  pure,  nolens  volens.  They  might  mix  error  and  false  doctrine  with 
his  truth,  and  disgrace  themselves  by  corrupting  admixtures;  but  the  loss  and  respon- 
sibility were  theirs.  To  have  pledged  them  unmixed  purity  for  all  time  despite 
their  own  self-will  was  to  endow  them  with  infallibility,  which  is  precisely  the  doc- 
trine of  Rome,  and  a  contradiction  of  all  reliable  history.  Even  in  the  first  century 
there  was  great  defection  from  the  truth,  as  the  Epistles  show.  Some  of  them  were 
written,  indeed,  for  the  express  purposes  of  correcting  error,  especially  the  latter 
writings  of  Paul  and  John.  From  the  second  to  the  fourth  century,  we  find  a  rajjid 
departure  from  inspired  truth,  with  many  sects,  and  no  churches  exactly  after  the 
Apostolic  order.  Some  few  men,  original  thinkers  who  followed  no  man's  teach- 
ings, broke  loose  from  the  leadership  of  all.  They  went  independently  to  the  text 
of  Scripture,  but  stood  single-handed,  and  took  with  them  some  error  from  which 
they  could  not  free  themselves,  so  that  they  fell  below  their  own  ideal ;  and  the 
original  model  was  not  restored  for  some  length  of  time.  Nay,  more  than  this  even 
is  true.  Those  organic  bodies  of  men  who  were  drawn  together  into  reformed 
churches,  were  moved  by  mixed  motives,  and  in  attempting  a  new  order  of  things, 
few  of  them  came  up  to  the  New  Testament  standard  in  all  respects.  And  the  fail- 
ure to  reach  that  standard  in  all  churches  has  been  so  marked  as  to  render  it  vain 
to  look  for  a  visible  line  of  succession,  which  constitutes  the  only  true  Church 
descent  from  Apostolic  times  to  ours.  Some  churches  have  been  faithful  to  one 
divine  truth  and  some  to  another,  but  none  have  embodied  all  the  truth,  and  few 
individual  men  now  known  to  us  have  kept  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel. 

This  principle  of  infallibility  and  Church  succession  is  the  central  corruption  of 
Rome,  and  has  so  polluted  her  fiiith  that  she  scarcely  holds  any  truth  purely,  both 
in  the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  She  believes  in  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — in  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  the  Godhead, — in  the  autheu- 
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ticity  and  inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures, — in  tlie  doctrines  of  incarnation  and  atone- 
ment,— and  in  eternal  glory  and  retribution.  But  which  of  these  has  she  not  uiod- 
ilied  and  perverted,  under  the  pretense  that  she  is  endowed  with  Catholicity  and 
perpetual  visibility,  as  the  rightful  Church  Apostolic,  all  her  delilenient  to  the  con- 
trary ?  and  now  she  makes  her  errors  her  real  life.  What  is  true  of  the  hierarchy  is 
equally  true,  in  this  respect,  of  most  of  the  bodies  which  have  pi'otested  against 
and  shaken  off  her  chief  heresies.  They  clung  to  some  truths  which  she  trod 
under  foot,  but  they  hugged  some  of  her  errors  as  closely  as  she  hugged  them, 
defended  thera  as  stoutly,  and  often  persecuted  unto  death  those  who  differed  with 
them,  even  in  minor  matters. 

lY.  The  woelu  is  vastly  more  indebted  to  a  line  of  individual  men  who 

HAVE  contended  FOR  THE  TRU'lH,  EACH  BY  HIMSELF,  THAN  TO  ANY  ORGANIC  CHURCHES, 
WHICH  CAN  liE  TRACED  BY  VISIBLE  SUCCESSION    FROM    THE    ApOSTLES,   UNDER  ANY  NAME 

WHATEVER.  In  religion,  as  in  other  departments  of  life,  great  movements  have 
almost  alwa^'s  centered  in  one  or  two  isolated  individuals,  who  have  become  im- 
uiensely  influential,  by  first  turning  their  eyes  upon  the  needs  of  their  own  souls, 
without  human  aid,  and  generally  in  opposition  to  all  organizations.  External  influ- 
ences had  little  to  do  in  shajiing  tlieii-  powers.  They  were  molded  above  and  in 
advance  of  theii'  age,  and  created  a  new  life  for  all  about  them,  often  far  outside  of 
their  native  sphere.  First  of  all  tliey  were  obliged  to  escape  from  and  master  them- 
selves, then  they  led  their  times  into  a  higher  and  purer  godliness.  God  wi'ought 
some  grand  consummation  by  them  without  the  aid  of  any  local  church,  under  those 
uniform  laws  of  truth  by  which  Christ's  kingdom  has  ever  been  governed.  These 
powerful  examples,  scattered  through  the  centuries,  show  that  not  organic  associa- 
tion, but  regenerated  manhood  makes  true  history,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  fact, 
that  the  foundation  of  Gospel  obedience  is  laid  in  the  deep  soul-convictions  of  indi- 
vidual men. 

The  most  marked  discoveries  and  advancements  of  history  have  been  made,  not 
on  the  plans  of  concerted  bodies,  but  by  individual  minds.  Galileo  seized  the  idea 
of  the  telescope  from  a  casual  glance  at  a  boy  holding  a  tube  to  his  eye ;  and  New- 
ton found  the  law  that  binds  the  universe  in  a  falling  apple.  So,  the  few  who  have 
been  impregnated  with  holv  purposes,  saturated  through  and  thi-ough  with  fldelity 
to  Christ,  have  arisen  in  imperial  strength  to  vindicate  his  truth  ;  these  are  the 
Alpine  peaks  that  mark  the  centuries.  Their  love  to  Christ  held  their  action  respon- 
sible to  him,  and  made  its  tinal  results  safe.  Religious  systems  arose  out  of  their  per- 
sonal exertions,  but  when  did  a  religious  system  create  a  new  life,  after  the  first 
century?  Baptists  are  greater  debtors  to  such  a  train  of  men  tlian  to  any  train  of 
churches  that  can  be  named.  This  great  law  of  individuality  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  skeptics.  Mattliew  Arnold  says,  in  his  Introduction  to  Literature  and 
Dogma :  '  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  appears  in  the  Gospels,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
be  is  manifestly  above  the  heads  of  his  reporters  there,  is,  in   the  jargon  of  modern 
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philosophy,  an  .ibsohite  ;  we  cannot  explain  him,  cannot  get  behind  him,  and  above 
him,  cannot  command  him.  lie  is,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  onr  ideal,  and  it  is 
as  an  ideal  that  the  divine  has  its  best  worth  and  reality.  The  nnerring  and  con- 
summate felicity  of  Jesns,  his  prepossessingness,  his  grace  and  truth,  arc  moreover  at 
the  same  time  the  law  for  right  perfoi-mance  on  all  great  men's  lines  of  endeavor, 
although  the  Bible  deals  with  the  line  of  conduct  only.'  Goethe  speaks  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  the  same  strain  :  'The  life  of  that  divine  man,  whom  j-ou  allude 
to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  private  life;  his  teaching  was  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen 
vast  masses  of  people,  and  the  minor  jiarts  wliicli  compose  them,  belongs  to  the 
general  history  of  the  world,  the  religion  we  have  named  the  first.  What  inwardly 
befalls  individuals,  belongs  to  the  second  religion,  the  piiilosophical :  such  a  religion 
was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  practiced  so  long  as  he  went  about  on  earth.' 

This  tribute  to  Christ  from  such  sources  may  be  aj)plied  largely  to  those  who 
have  pre-eminently  imbibed  his  spirit,  were  made  what  they  were  by  closely  follow- 
ing him,  and  who  lived  singly  to  his  glory.  The  distinctive  religions  life  which  tiiey 
introduced  into  their  times  was  in  advance  of  their  da}',  as  his  life  was  in  advance 
of  his  day.  Their  progress  was  slow,  like  his,  because  they  set  up  a  high  mark 
and  suffered  for  it;  their  patience  and  growth  drew  men  to  their  side,  and  when 
they  retired,  pei-haps  as  martyrs,  their  aim  was  reached  by  the  world,  so  that  that 
which  others  iirst  scouted  became  necessary  at  last  to  their  bliss.  Some  few 
such  men  drew  the  historic  boundary  lines,  as  a  few  headlands  mark  the  entire 
sweep  of  a  dim  sea-coast.  The  truths  which  tliey  insisted  npon  were  changeless, 
though  they  were  neglected  under  the  reign  of  ignorance,  or  the  sway  of  violence. 
But  the  king-men  were  not  to  blame  for  the  dwarfishness  of  others.  They  gave 
unity  to  the  centuries  by  keeping  the  struggle  alive  for  the  purity  of  eternal 
principles,  the  idea  for  which  they  suffei-ed  has  interpreted  its  priceless  value  by 
their  sufferings.  Because  the  masses  of  the  people  were  ignoi'ant  thej-  were  fero- 
cious, for  in  the  Middle  Ages  men  did  not  seek  high  principle  in  troops;  as  great 
souls  only  can  prefer  a  f)ure  religion  to  one  that  is  corrupt,  one  tiiat  is  simple  to 
one  that  is  complicated,  one  from  heaven  and  unstamped  by  earthly  and  grotesque 
intermixtures.  The  natural  creed  of  the  masses  lodges  in  ceremony,  mummery 
and  external  sanctity,  and  simple  jjurity  is  too  great  to  enlist  admiration,  when  men 
prefer  sophistication.  Of  course,  where  such  religion  is  prefei'red  there  can  ije  few 
men  of  gigantic  stature. 

Then,  it  often  happens  that  men  of  high  excellence  rise  in  character  far  above 
their  creed,  for  in  historic  religion  creed  and  character  do  not  ahva^'s  harmonize. 
When  a  few  men  rise  above  the  character  of  a  whole  people  they  rise  above  the 
level  of  their  age,  and  in  that  case  they  must  pay  a  large  price  in  suffering  for  the 
purpose  of  blessing  their  race,  a  price  that  but  few  are  able  to  pay.  A  great  mind 
of  our  day  avows,  '  That  in  the  whole  period  frc.ii  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century, 
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there  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared  to  think  for 
themselves ; '  and  even  they  were  not  classed  with  the  creators  of  their  age.  They 
were  neither  rulei-s  nor  statesmen,  but  quiet  and  unobserved  suggesters,  who  discov- 
ered abuses  and  pointed  out  remedies  wliich  future  times  were  proud  to  apply. 
Chiefly  through  this  order  of  mind  we  are  to  trace  the  record  of  Baptist  sentiments, 
but  the  name  'Baptist'  must  not  mislead  us  to  enlist  into  our  ranks  men  who  would 
be  unworthy  of  that  name  to-duy,  simply  because  they  held  some  things  in  common 
with  ourselves.  Kather,  we  must  embrace  only  those  who  cherished  in  full,  the  con- 
ception which  both  the  Xew  Testament  Baptists  and  those  of  the  nineteenth  century 
set  forth  as  underlying  the  entire  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  in  the  embodiment  of 
these  principles,  whether  in  individuals  or  churches,  tliat  we  are  to  look  for  true 
Baptist  history.  Because  they  are  imbedded  in  the  Bible  we  bow  to  their  holy 
teachings,  the  antiquity  of  principles  being  quite  another  thing  from  the  antiquity 
of  organizations.  As  docti'ines  and  practices  originated  in  after  times  are  late  and 
new,  we  must  reverence  that  antiquity  alone  which  God  uttered  in  the  beginning. 
A  system  running  through  ages  is  an  empty  boast  unless  it  reproduces  the  vital, 
spiritual  copy  of  the  first  age. 

For  seventy  years  the  Jews  lost  the  line  of  the  Passover,  when  Jerusalem  lay 
in  heaps  and  Israel  was  enslaved  in  Babylon,  but  when  Hezekiali  brought  them  back 
and  restored  the  feast,  the  seventy  missing  links  of  festivity  came  with  them.  Two 
generations  of  their  people  had  died  and  certain  of  their  tribes  were  never  heard  of 
again,  yet  their  true  history  as  Jews  was  not  broken  nor  the  sigiiificancy  of  tlje  Pass- 
over impaired,  '  although  they  had  not  done  it  of  a  long  time  in  such  sort  as  it  is 
written.'  The  moment  that  the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  its  doors  opened,  and  its  lamps 
relit,  tlie  old  authority  of  the  institution  revived.  No  Jewish  household  now  living 
can  trace  its  descent  to  any  given  tribe  which  existed  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
YO.  All  have  been  so  scattered  and  intermixed  amongst  themselves  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  tribal  lines  are  entirely  obliterated  ;  yet  none  will  deny  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  principles  above  set  forth  are  not  thi>se 
which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  Baptist  history.  But  the  writer  is  persuaded 
that  they  are  the  only  true  channel  thrc)ugh  which  it  can  be  traced,  and  l>y  which 
Baptists  can  be  made  a  unit  with  Apostolic  Churches,  while  visible  descent  and  the 
unbroken  succession  of  churches  are  not  and  cannot  be  a  proper  test  in  the  matter. 
We  enjoy  the  right  of  self-govermnent  in  the  United  States  by  a  regular  descent  of 
democracy  from  the  Roman  Republic,  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  coui'se  by  a  hue 
of  democracies  to  which  our  own  is  the  successor.  But  the  two,  separated  so  widely 
in  point  of  time,  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  liberties.  Individuals  have  asserted 
the  rights  of  man  in  every  country,  and  bands  iiave  struggled  to  embody  them  in 
every  government,  but  who  will  say  that  these  have  not  been  the  true  patriots  of 
the  world,  because  a  perpetual  and  visible  line  of  organized  republics  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  side  by  side  with  a  similar  line  of  despotic  governments? 
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Historical  truth  applies  the  sauie  processes  to  the  several  streams  of  natural 
science.  Certain  families  and  tribes  are  found  in  vegetable  and  animal  life  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  given  type  multiplies  itself  into  groups,  sequence  being  oui-  guide  ;  yet  no 
scientist  discards  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  type,  because  he  cannot  trace  its  visible 
sequence,  while  again  and  again  he  finds  its  outward  course  strangely  resumed. 
So  we  speak  of  a  people  known  as  'Baptists,'  wlio  have  been  substantially 
of  one  order  of  religions  faith  and  practice,  and  have  been  made  so  by  one  order  of 
religious  principle.  If  crushed  at  one  time,  or  entirely  driven  out  of  sight,  others 
bearing  the  same  Apostolic  stamp  and  force  have  come  forth  to  till  their  places,  under 
other  names.  A  sunbeam  is  a  sunbeam,  no  matter  upon  what  putrescence  it  may  fall, 
or  with  what  pollution  it  may  mingle  ;  and  by  a  ray  of  tliis  character  we  thread  our 
way  from  Christ  down  in  ecclesiastical  life.  But  the  pretense  that  any  one  com- 
munion now  on  earth  can  trace  its  way  down  from  the  Apostles,  in  one  line  of 
fidelity  and  purity  to  Xew  Testament  teachings,  is  to  contradict  all  reliable  history. 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens  says  :  '  Obscure  communities,  as  the  Cathari  of  the  Xovatians,  the 
Paulicians,  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Waldenses,  maintained  the  ancient  faith  in  com- 
parative purity  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  dcwu  to  the  Reformation.' 
These  and  other  sects  held  one  or  more  distinctive  Baptist  principles,  but  none  of 
them  were  thorough  Baptists,  through  and  through.  A  Baptist  church  is  a  con- 
gregation, and  not  a  denomination  of  congregations,  and  find  it  in  what  nook  we 
may,  if  it  can  trace  its  doctrines  to  the  Apostles  it  is  an  Apostolic  Cliurch.  'A 
church,'  says  Dr.  Ripley,  'that  came  into  existence  yesterday,  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  New  Testament  principles  of  membership,  far  away  from  any  long-existing 
church  or  company  of  churches,  and  therefore  unable  to  trace  an  outward  lineal 
descent,  is  a  true  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .  While  a  church  so-called,  not  standing  on 
the  Apostolic  principles  of  faith  and  practice,  and  yet  able  to  look  back  through  a 
long  line  up  to  time  immemorial,  may  have  never  belonged  to  that  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head.' 

The  reader  of  religious  history  must  be  as  honest  as  its  writer,  for  the  one  is  as 
much  exposed  to  bias  as  the  other.  Yet,  the  exact  facts  which  are  found  by  the 
truthful  historian  are  often  condemned  unweiglied,  because  they  are  unpalatable ; 
t^^yx  true  chronicles  are  often  buried  under  tlie  abuse  which  they  heap  upon  their 
subject.  For  some  reason  much  of  this  unfairness  crops  out,  with  many,  whenever 
the  truths  of  the  Xew  Testament  are  under  consideration.  Hence  a  man  only 
honors  himself  and  the  vital  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  separates  himself 
from  all  that  is  superficial  in  his  own  methods  of  examination.  Above  ail  people, 
Baptists  should  be  content  to  separate  their  history  from  all  questionable  material, 
and  to  write  and  read  it  in  the  form  in  which  facts  have  cast  it,  its  complete  touch- 
stone being  conformity  to  the  Gospel.  Those  only  have  been  Baptists  who  have 
conformed  to  this  rule,  from  age  to  age,  without  addition  or  subtraction.  Error 
must  eternally  remain  error,  and  no  antiquity  can  sanctify  it  into  trutii.     For  all  the 
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ends  of  trutli  merely  venerable  ciistoiu  is  weak  ;  yet,  if  a  supreme  love  of  truth  does 
not  force  it  back,  it  will  dominate  the  mind  through  the  senses,  which  are  captivated 
by  the  hoary.  As  the  dykes  of  Holland  repel  tlie  approaches  of  the  sea,  so  Baptists 
can  only  reserve  the  fairest  provinces  of  truth  by  resisting  ancient  custom,  simply 
because  it  is  ancient.  Ecclesiastical  custoui  is  as  mutable  as  its  maker,  and  yet, 
when  an  old  practice  conflicts  with  tlie  Xew  Testament,  uuiny  make  that  practice 
the  true  interpretation  of  God's  word  without  questioning  its  authority.  Although 
not  one  jot  has  been  added  to  the  truth  since  the  death  of  the  xipostle  John,  the  bare 
antifpiity  of  a  tradition  enshrines  it  in  the  faith  of  many,  especially  if  it  came  down 
from  one  of  tlie  so-called  '  Fathers.'  A  late  able  scliolar  of  Dr.  Wayland's  illustrated 
the  feeling  of  many  on  this  subject.  •  He  asked  whether,  if  the  dcetor  Iiad  li\ed  near 
the  time  of  Paul,  his  word  would  not  have  been  weiglitier  than  that  of  other  men. 
The  great  tutor  replied,  'Yes,  provided  Paul  had  said  in  his  writings,  "I  leave 
Francis  AVayland  my  interpreter."'  And  if  not,  how  could  he  have  interpreted  an 
apostle  better  than  any  one  else,  without  special  inspiration  from  God  ?  The  noblest 
minds  are  often  crippled  by  this  .sti-aining  after  uninspired  antiquity,  nndcr  the 
notion  that  it  must  touch  the  divine,  without  reaching  after  Christ's  infallible  ideal, 
when  it  stands  openly  before  their  eyes. 

Baptist  historians  have  always  written  against  great  odds.  Commonly  those 
who  rejected  our  principles  in  past  ages  were  filled  with  bitterness,  and  destroyed 
the  best  sources  of  exact  data  in  the  shape  of  treatise,  narrative  and  record.  The 
hated  party  was  weak,  and  the  dominant  sought  its  destruction.  Often  these  lielp- 
less  victims  of  tyranny  were  obliged  to  destroy  their  own  documents,  lest  discovery 
should  overwhelm  them  in  calamity'.  We  shall  see  also  that  while  many  of  the  old 
sects  were  more  or  less  imljued  with  Baptist  principles,  each  had  its  own  class  of 
deductions,  convictions  and  practices.  In  consequence,  what  was  a  cherished  faith 
with  one  was  held  in  contempt  by  another,  and  these  states  of  mind  became  a  part 
of  the  men  themselves.  Their  different  stages  of  faith  were  different  stages  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  to  oppose  each  other  fiercely  was  to  attain  high 
fidelity.  In  the  dreary  M'eakness  of  human  nature  each  man  held  his  own  sect 
virtuous  and  the  other  vicious,  all  the  time  forgetting  that  as  relative  bodies  tlioy 
modified  each  other,  and  were  largely  responsible  for  each  other's  conduct.  Tiie:i, 
as  the  Baptists  had  control  of  no  national  government,  they  could  not  preserve  their 
records  as  did  others.  They  managed  no  legislation  or  system  of  civil  jurisprudence, 
and  could  keep  no  archives,  having  no  legal  officers  whose  special  business  it  was  to 
store  up  and  keep  facts.  Necessarily,  thei-efore,  what  few  records  they  have  left 
are  fragmentary,  without  due  continuity  of  register,  and  almost  barren  of  vital 
events.  The  hand  which  carried  the  sword  to  smite  this  people,  carried  also  the 
torch  to  burn  up  their  books,  and  their  authors  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  flames  of 
their  own  literature.  The  material  for  building  up  their  chronicles  is  both  crude 
and  scanty.     The  governing  life  of  a  people,  and  not  circumstances  alone,  gives 
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value  to  their  claim,  and  so  we  are  thrown  back  on  principle  and  hard  general- 
ization. 

If  Baptist  history  be  peculiar,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  a  peculiar  people. 
Tlicir  enemies  have  always  accounted  them  as  'heretics,'  wliose  prime  value  was  to 
keep  a  cold  world  warm  by  their  use  as  fuel  for  the  stake.  Men  have  never  been 
willing  to  understand  them,  because  they  never  would  accept  them  on  tJieir  own 
showing,  but  have  insisted  on  measuring  them  by  other  standards  than  (heir  own. 
With  a  gi-eat  jiriee  they  obtained  their  fivedom,  and  their  radical  individualism 
made  them  appear  to  other  men  as  disturbing  and  even  violent.  In  turn,  almost 
every  man's  hand  has  been  against  them,  and  as  a  people  of  but  one  book,  they  have 
taken  a  fi.xed  and  sturdy  character,  which  has  made  them  look  as  if  tiieir  haiul  was 
against  every  man.  What  Burke  said  of  Americans,  in  another  line,  is  true  of  them 
in  their  devotion  to  the  Bible,  namely  :  '  In  no  country,  perhajts,  in  the  world,  is  the 
law  so  general  a  study.' 

We  see,  then,  that  liobinson,  Crosby,  Irving,  Orchard,  Jones,  Backfis,  Ik'nedict, 
Cramp,  and  other  Baptist  historians,  have  written  nnder  every  possible  disadvantage. 
Still,  their  work  shows  an  instinctive  love  of  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  worthy 
of  such  veterans.  Their  spirituality  is  elevated,  their  piety  without  guile,  their 
devotion  to  the  Gospel  ardent,  and  their  historical  acumen  quite  equal  to  that  of 
other  Church  historians.  In  the  main,  their  leading  facts  and  findings  have  not  been 
proven  untrustworthy,  and  no  one  lias  attempted  to  show  that  tlieir  general  con- 
clusions are  untenable.  Possibly,  tlieir  chief  mistake  has  lodged  in  the  attempt  to 
find  the  stray  and  casual  Hides  of  a  certain  order  of  churches  which  may,  by  accom- 
modation, be  called  Baptist.  The  design  of  this  work  will  be,  to  follow  certain 
truths  through  the  ages,  on  that  radical  Protestant  principle  which  professes  to 
discard  the  Bomish  claim  of  catholicity  and  succession,  and  so  to  follow  certain 
truths  down  to  their  cliief  conservators  of  this  time,  the  Baptists.  By  this 
method  we  can  best  understand  their  battles  with  error  and  power,  their  defeats 
and  victories.  In  general  history  no  writei'  will  be  content  to  seek  a  succession  of 
kings  and  courts,  of  warriors  and  bloody  fields,  but  he  will  find  truth  in  the  social 
and  civil  life  of  a  people,  in  the  march  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  the  phenomena 
of  human  elevation. 

The  best  seryice_that  can  be  rendered  to  the  Baptists  is,  to  trace  the  noiseless 
energy  and jiatiye^mnioi'tality  of  the  doctrines  which  they  hold,  after  all  their  con- 
flicts, to  the  glory  of  Ciirist,  for  it  is  exactly  here  that  we  see  their  excellency  as  a 
people.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  their  churches  are  the  most  like  the  Apostolic  that 
now  exist,  and  tliat  the  elements  which  make  them  so  Jiave  passed  successfully 
through  the  long  struggle,  succession  from  the  times  of  their  blessed  Lord  gives 
them  the  noblest  history  that  any  people  can  ci'ave.  To  procure  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  merely  primitive  things  has  never  been  the  mission  of  Baptists.  Theii- 
work  has  been  to  promote  the  living  reproduction  of  Xew  Testament  Christians, 
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and  so  to  make  tlie  Christlike  old,  the  ever  delightfully  new.  Their  perpetually 
fresh  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  warrant  for  their  existence  at  all  must  not 
be  cut  off,  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  turn  the  weapons  of  the  hierarchy  against  itself. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  must  still  be  their  only  arm  of  service,  offensive  and 
defensive.  An  appeal  to  false  credentials  now  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from 
their  old  roll  of  honor,  but  it  would  sever  them  from  the  use  of  all  that  now 
remains  undiscovered  and  unapplied  in  the  word  of  God.  The  distinctive  attribute 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  life ;  not  an  historic  life,  but  a  life  supernatural,  flow- 
ing eternally  from  Christ  alone  by  his  living  truth. 

Such  existence  does  not  claim  the  right  of  long  possession  in  this  soil  or  that,  or 
through  this  or  that  course  of  time  ;  nor  is  this  the  best  title  by  which  Baptists  can 
prove  their  heirship  to  their  ftiir  inheritance.  So  far  from  their  right  to  live  inher- 
ing in  organic  ancestry  by  ancient  descent,  their  right  to  be,  in  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury, comes  by  their  oneness  with  the  truth  given  by  Christ  in  the  first  century. 
Their  present  possession  of  that  truth,  is  the  testimony  to  their  unity  with  an  endless 
life,  is  their  only  authority  for  existence  at  any  time,  with  or  without  human  records, 
and  shuts  out  all  other  considerations.  The  life  of  all  Gospel  churches  must  center 
in  the  truth  which  has  come  down  unscathed  from  Jesus  Christ ;  we  must  find  it 
here  or  nowhere,  and  there  can  be  no  course,  extreme  or  via  media,  which  applies 
the  true  test  of  Church  life  but  this.  A  human  figment  may  serve  the  ends  of 
Catholicism,  but  as  Baptists  are  not  Romanists,  only  Christ  and  Apostolicity  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Divine  Writings  can  suffice  for  them.  The  spirit  and  outcome  of 
these  in  their  normal  form  afford  the  staple  for  genuine  Baptist  History. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

JOHN     THE     BAPTIST. 

WHEN  Malachi  finished  the  proniii^sory  books,  B.  C.  307,  his  vision  shot  the 
great  gulf  between  the  Old  and  New  Eevelations.  He  had  just  stated  that 
on  the  other  side  '  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  sliould  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,' 
and  looking  400  years  in  advance  he  saw  Christ's  -messenger,'  his  own  successor, 
in  a  young  Judean  prophet,  and  heard  him  uplift  the  cry  'Behold  your  God.' 
Nearly  4,000  years  before  Malachi,  a  four-headed  river  had  flowed  from  Eden  '  to 
■water  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  and  his  faith  now  descried  on  the  banks  of  the  anti- 
typical  Jordan,  the  Master  with  the  messenger,  two  Godlike  forms,  each  first-born, 
and  cousins'  sons.  Whom  Malachi  saw  in  vision,  Matthew  met  in  real  flesh  and 
blood,  the  Baptist  '  herald '  and  the  Lord  from  heaven.  The  voice,  '  Make  straight 
his  paths,'  is  the  first  sentence  in  Baptist  history.  No  moral  night  had  been  so  dark 
as  that  athwart  which  this  prophet  cast  his  eye  to  see  the  coming  '  Day-star.'  Only 
remnants  of  the  old  Jewish  faith  were  left,  and  the  national  life  was  fast  going  for- 
ever, with  that  public  patriotism,  free  thought  and  outspoken  manliness,  which  had 
already  perished. 

At  first  God  gave  the  Jews  the  most  popular  government  of  all  the  nations ; 
it  treated  the  personal  man  with  honor  and  dignity.  Though  they  had  no 
human  king  or  hereditary  ruler  from  time  to  time,  he  gave  them  such  a  political 
head  as  war  or  peace  required,  with  prerogatives  which  met  present  necessity.  In 
time  the  theocracy  gave  witness  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  its  liberties  were  linked 
to  this  vital  truth.  This  theistie  doctrine  made  Jehovah  their  common  Father,  they 
were  uncrippled  by  doubtful  negations,  untainted  with  atheism,  and  the  ideal  in  each 
man's  soul  clothed  his  fellow  with  the  rights  of  a  brother.  The  radical  teaching 
from  which  all  abiding  liberty  flows  is  this :  '  Love  God  with  all  tiiy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.' 

During  the  period  between  the  last  prophet  and  the  first  evangelist  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires,  with  their  endless  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, had  culminated  in  the  Roman  Empire.  This  power  absorbed  into  itself  the 
sentiment,  humanity,  political  economies,  and  religious  philosophies  of  thousands  of 
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years,  coverinw  the  histories  of  all  the  great  races,  Semitic  and  Imlo-European, 
having  welded  the  whole  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  It  had  sprung  from  an 
obseuro  city  more  than  seven  centuries  B.  C,  and  now  embraced  the  civilized  world. 
The  great  republic  had  waged  its  renowned  conflict  between  plebeians  and  patricians 
for  constitutional  government.  The  democratic  spirit  had  passed  away  with  its 
stanchest  defender,  the  regal  and  republican  forms  of  government  having  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  imperial  under  Augustus. 

Palestine  was  but  a  hundi'ed  and  eighty  miles  long,  by  about  half  that  width. 
Yet,  when  John  and  Jesus  came  the  officers  of  Rome  were  every-where,  with  no 
jurisprudence  left ;  oidy  appeal  to  a  heathen  emperor,  under  privilege.  Three  native 
kings,  indeed,  divided  the  old  Plebrew  patrimony:  Antipas,  in  Galilee;  Pliilip, 
in  Ituria ;  and  Lysanius,  in  Abilene.  Still,  over  these  was  Pilate,  the  sixth 
procurator  in  twenty-three  years,  with  the  Governor  of  Syria  over  him,  with  Tibe- 
rius above  all,  and  each  ready  to  enforce  bis  mandate  by  the  arms  of  the  empire. 
These  tyrants  quarreled  alternately  with  each  other,  in  turn  issued  conflicting 
commands,  fleeced  each  other  in  particular,  and  the  Jews  universally.  One  Jewish 
party  flattered  and  copied  the  native  rulers,  another  the  foreigners,  and  all  were 
proud  to  serve  as  minor  officers,  if  they  might  wi-ing  a  crust  out  of  official  rapacity. 
A  third  party  hated  and  defied  the  intruders,  plotting  revolt  and  sedition,  which 
kept  the  nation  in  a  seething  excitement  and  its  blood  ever  flowing.  Yet,  a  few 
men  of  God  never  yielded  heart  or  hope.  However  dark  the  hour  of  adversity 
their  lamp  was  always  burning.  They  waited  for  the  Deliverer  to  break  every  yoke. 
Their  fellows,  worn-out,  grounded  arms  and  died,  their  eyes  glazed  with  despair. 
But  the  love  of  Jehovah  and  liberty  never  forsook  these.  No  matter  if  the  red- 
handed  family  of  the  age  held  Jacob  by  the  throat,  the  holy  W'W  felt  the  shadow  of 
the  King  at  the  gate.  If  the  iron  bad  entered  their  soul  it  was  not  rusted  by  iieart- 
tears.  The  time  had  come  for  a  new  nuinhood  ;  a  new  revelation  of  truth  and 
holiness  was  needed,  fresh  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  An  age  of  nioi-al 
suasion  was  dawning  to  work  a  new  character  in  the  personal  man.  Then,  from 
renewed  individuals  should  come  'the  kingdom  of  heaven'  in  a  regenerate  society. 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna,  felt  their  old  hearts  i-evive,  because 
another  Elijah  was  at  the  portal  to  open  the  golden  age.  Groans  and  strife,  tears  and 
blood,  had  tracked  the  horrid  length  of  400  years.  At  length  thei-e  came  a  'little 
child'  to  lead  them,  with  a  'voice'  to  prepare  his  way  ;  and  when  their  withered 
arms  pressed  the  reforming  Baptist  and  his  redeeming  Lord  to  ineir  bosoms,  the 
first  chapter  in  Baptist  History  was  begun. 

Edward  Irving  truly  says,  '  John  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  race.'  But  the 
words  of  Jesus  better  fix  his  proper  place  in  history  :  '  Amen,  I  say  unto  yon,  among 
them  that  are  born  of  women  there  has  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Bajitist.' 
These  words  alone  make  him  the  most  remarkable  character  on  the  sacred  page, 
Bave  only  He  who  spoke  them.     Zacharias,  his  father,  was  a  priest  in  Israel,  Elisa- 
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betli,  liis  mother,  was  a  daiin-litiT  of  Aai-oii.  "Sot  only  liail  tlieir  pricstlv  ancestry 
stretched  down  fifteen  centuries,  but  tliey  were  'filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  This 
is  said  of  no  other  father  and  mother  of  our  race.  They  feared  that  their  iujuorable 
lineai!;e  would  .<oiin  be  blotted  out,  for  they  were  old  and  childless.  The  words, 
'Thy  prayei'  is  heard,"  iniply  that  their  cmjity  homo  had  beeti  the  subject  of  petition 
at  God's  throne.  He  had  jtromised  them  a  son,  and  when  he  would  fulfill  his  word, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  John's  father  to  pass  through  the  golden  gate  into  the  holy  place 
to  burn  incen.se :  a  high  and  holy  privilege  which  never  was  repeated  by  the  same 
priest,  as  it  brought  him  so  near  to  Jehovah.  Ali'eady  the  live  coals  had  Iteen 
carried  in  a  fire-pan  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  sweet  spices  s])rinl<led 
thereon,  and  the  floating  perfume  was  on  its  way  to  the  clouds,  when  lo  !  a 
mysterious  form  glided  into  the  hallowed  place.  Gabriel  stood  by  the  altar,  bright 
in  native  benignity,  at  its  '  right  side,'  too,  the  side  of  good  omen,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  Oriental  service.  In  a  moment  the  temple  heard  the  new  revelation,  that 
a  son  should  be  born  in  the  home  of  the  man  of  God. 

Gabriel  and  Michael  are  the  only  angels  called  by  name  in  the  Bible.  Michael 
is  the  judicial  messenger,  the  destroyer,  valiant  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  terrible 
warfare.  The  mission  of  Gabriel  is  peace,  especially  jMessianic  peace.  At  the 
'evening  oblation,'  the  same  hour  of  incense,  he  told  Daniel  that  the  Prince, 
Messiah,  should  come.  He  brought  the  same  news  to  Mary,  and  to  the  father  of 
John  ;  the  three  cases  ascribe  to  him  the  ofKce  of  Messianic  angel.  No  person  but 
the  priest  could  stand  by  the  altar  and  live,'  and  fear  fell  upon  Zacharias  when  he 
saw  that  the  celestial  visitant  did  not  fall  dead.  Then  Gabriel  broke  the  silence  of 
four  centuries,  and  opened  the  Baptist  Age,  saying:  'Fear  not,  thy  wife  shall  bear 
a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  John.'  The  venerable  priest  staggered  through 
unbelief,  and  aslccd  for  a  sign.  Gabriel  gave  it  in  the  very  dumbness  of  the  tongue 
that  asked  it  until  the  child  should  be  born.  He  then  went  forth  to  the  people 
mute,  beckoning,  perhaps  in  an  e.xcited  manner,  but  he  could  not  pronounce  the 
usual  blessing,  and  they  perceived  that  some  strange  thing  had  happened.  He 
retired  to  his  home  at  Hebron,  or  Juttah,  near  to  Hebron,  and  remained  .speech- 
less for  three  fourths  of  a  year. 

The  'city  Juda,'  the  Levitical  city  of  Juttah,  as  shown  by  Reland  and  Robinson, 
is  about  six  miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the  hill  country,  seventeen  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  stood  2,4:00  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Hebron  was  200 
feet  above  that.  Hebron  was  the  ancient  home  of  Abraham,  where  his  pool  still 
exists,  the  oldest  now  known  in  the  world.  This  city  had  been  given  to  the  children 
of  Aaron,  'with  the  sulnirbs  thereof  round  about  it,'  and  was  a  fitting  birthplace 
of  the  Baptist,  the  greatest  descendant  of  Aaron's  house.  Here  David  received 
his  crown,  and  here  were  tlie  sepulchers  of  Abraham,  Saiah,  Isaac,  Rebecca, 
Jacob  and  Leah.  Rabbinical  tradition  says  of  this  spot,  that  the  morning  sacrifice 
was  never  ofEered  at  the  temple  till  the  watchman  on  its  tower  saw  these  uplands 
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ABRAHAM'S    POOL    AT    HEBRON. 


ablaze  with  the  newl\- -breaking  morning  sun.     Zacharias  saw  this  glory  despite  his 
speechless  state,  meanwhile   Gabriel's  words  rang  through  his  soul  concerning  the 

coming  child.    The  pledge  :  '  He 

shall  be  great  before  the  Lord,' 
did  not  refer  to  his  native  wis- 
dom, fidelit}'  or  influence,  but 
royally  set  forth  Ids  great  office ; 
the  great  era  which  he  should  ush. 
er  in,  the  great  truths  which  lie 
should  proclaim — and,  above  all, 
the  new  stamp  of  manhood  to  be 
brought  in  his  own  person,  as  a 
specimen  of  those  whom  the  new 
era  was  to  produce.  Without 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  power,  he  was 
to  loom  up  above  tlie  old  classes 
of  good  men,  mighty  before  God.  Consecrated  to  a  greater  work  than  any  other 
man,  and  opening  a  greater  future  than  any  had  foreseen,  he  was  to  take  a  higher 
type  of  moral  character  tlian  any  had  yet  borne.  Of  a  priestly  house,  he  was  to  offer 
no  sacrifice,  but  was  to  preach  the  first  Sacrifice  from  a  princely  house.  Priesthood 
needed  not  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  and  seldom  possessed  it,  but  in  order  to  establish 
the  new  office  of  preacher,  to  lead  men  to  salvation,  he  needed  the  indwelling  Spirit. 
Nor  was  the  first  prophet  in  foui-  centuries  to  work  a  miracle,  but  simply  to  pro- 
claim the  Christ. 

When  the  cry  of  the  new-born  babe  had  l)rouglit  music  to  the  quiet  home,  a 
dispute  arose  among  the  neigldjors  about  his  name,  some  calling  him  Zacharias. 
This  could  not  be.  No  one  was  named  after  his  own  fatlier  in  the  Old  Testament. 
'  Nay,'  said  his  mother,  '  he  shall  be  called  John,'  meaning :  '  Bestowed  of  the  Lord.' 
The  neighbors  remonstrated,  none  of  his  family  were  known  by  that  name,  and 
they  made  signs  to  his  father  to  decide  the  question,  who  wi'ote  upon  a  tablet :  '  His 
name  is  John ! '  The  child  was  to  begin  tlie  world's  new  sermon,  and  as  it  was 
meet  that  the  Gospel  theme  which  had  been  pent  in  his  father's  soul  so  long  should 
break  forth,  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was  unloosed.  With  his  first  gust  of  voice  he 
cried:  '  O,  child!  thou  shalt  be  called  prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go 
before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people, 
in  the  remission  of  their  sins.'  It  were  worth  the  dead  silence  of  a  life-time  to 
speak  these  words.  Their  meaning  was  so  broad,  and  their  music  so  sweet,  that  the 
old  priest  repeated  the  word  'salvation'  three  times  before  he  could  stop.  *'A  horn 
of  salvation,' — 'salvation  for  our  enemies,' — 'salvation  in  tlie  remission  of  sins,'  was 
the  astonishing  threefold  theme  on  which  he  practiced  his  new-found  tongue,  in  the 
new-found  language  of  truth.    Gabriel  put  a  key  into  his  hand  to  open  this  mystery, 
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saying:  'Fear  not,  Zacliarias,  many  of  tlie  sons  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord 
tlieir  God;'  in  the  converts  wJioni  John  shonld  make.  Nay,  he  said,  that  '  tlie 
mouth  of  the  lioly  prophets  of  old '  Iiad  spoken  of  this  '  redemption '  as  if  the 
mystic  fingers  of  dead  Malaehi  were  sweeping  his  old  heart  that  day,  till  its  chords 
vibrated  as  those  of  a  harp.  That  child  had  brouglit  the  missing  link  between  the 
two  dispensations,  had  become  the  veritable  bridge-builder,  the  true  Christian 
pontiff,  who  spanned  the  arch  from  the  last  outskirt  of  Judaism  to  the  frontier  line 
of  the  Gospel.     What  manner  of  child  was  this  first  Baptist  ? 

The  Gospels  are  silent  on  John's  youth  and  early  manhood,  saying:  'That  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,'  that  he  '  Grew  and  became  strong  in  spirit,  and 
was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  manifestation  to  Israel.'  ~  (iod  marked  him  bv 
special  tokens  for  his  great  task.  While  his  body  grew  his  soul  became  mcutallv 
and  morally  mighty  till  he  was  ready  for  his  public  work.  The  insjiired  limner 
gives  simply  this  bold  outline  which  makes  'the  hand  of  the  Lord,'  the  power  of 
God,  the  emblem  of  his  force.  Gabriel  throws  light  upon  his  discipline  when  he 
imposes  the  Nazarite's  vow,  to  'drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink.'  Nothing 
inflaming  was  to  pass  his  lips  or  affect  his  bi-ain.  The  vow  also  exempted  him  from 
attendance  at  the  feasts,  and  kept  him  separate  until  his  'showing  unto  Israel' 
Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  were  all  Nazantes  from  birth,  severe  consecration  and  de- 
nial of  luxury  being  specially  needful  in  the  forerunner  of  him  who  was  sepai-ate  from 
sinners.  His  father's  priestly  house  furnished  him  with  Hebrew  Biblical  knowl- 
edge, and  held  there  under  the  holy  influence  of  Elisabeth,  like  Moses  in  Midian 
and  Elijah  in  the  desert,  no  rabbin  could  pervert  him,  till  he  was  ready  to  stir  the 
life  of  Judea  to  its  center,  by  the  Gospel.  He  is  the  only  man  in  Scripture,  except 
his  Master,  of  whom  no  act  of  sin  is  recorded.  Samson  and  Samuel  were  '  sanctified,' 
set  apart  to  the  Lord  from  their  birth,  but  neither  of  them  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  was  the  Baptist;  one  of  the  train  of  wonders  in  his  character  and  mission. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  he  left  his  home  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness  of 

Judea  when  he  had  passed  his  twentieth  year,  the  time  at  which  young  priests  were 

inspected  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  their  office.     The  'deserts'  which  he  entered  are 

supposed  to  be  that  weary  region  that  stretches  over  Western  Judea,  bordering  on 

the  Dead  Sea,  including  its  desolate  basin.     It  includes  Engcdi,   extending  from 

the  Kedron  twelve  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  to  the  south-M-estern  end  of  the  Sea 

of  Death,  and  in  width,  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  Judea.     It  is  not  called  a 

'  wilderness '  for  barrenness  of   vegetation,   like  the  African  sand-wastes.     On   the 

contrary,  it  is  a  perfect  tangle  of  growtii.     Lonely  and  wild,  the  broom-brush,  the 

stunted  cedar,  the  osher,  the  rush  and  the  Apple  of  Sodom,  all  flourish  there,  and 

nomads  pasture  tlieir  cattle  with  great  profit.     It  is  watered  by  the  Kedron  and 

other  streams,  their  course  lying  dark  and  deep,  in   ravines  and  chasms,  where  all  is 

grim  and  ribbed  with  rock,  sometimes  to  the  deptii  of  1,000  feet  below  the  brow  of 

tiie  cliff. 
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Tliis  region  abounds  in  gorges,  crevices  and  caverns.  It  is  torn  by  sharp  prec- 
ipices from  the  heaving  of  earthquakes,  leaving  the  flint,  chall^  and  limestone  rents 
in  every  weird  asf)ect.  Eills  of  water  gusli  forth,  twisting  their  way  here  and  there, 
or  falling  in  cascades  over  crags  and  shelves,  in  haste  to  sweeten  the  acrid  plain  and 
sullen  Sea  of  Salt.  There,  the  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  panther,  the  boar,  find 
their  lairs  and  dens.  From  ridge  to  ridge,  the  hoarse  scream  of  the  vulture,  the 
raven  and  eagle,  echoes  mingled  with  the  jJensive  song  of  the  thrush,  and  the  drone 
of  the  bee,  wandering  from  wild  flower  to  wild  flowei-,  yellow  and  blue,  crimson 
and  white.  In  all  its  grandeui',  this  howling  wilderness  was  the  chosen  home  of  .the 
first  Baptist.  Its  solemn  desolation  and  wild  elements  preached  to  him  of  God, 
inured  his  body  to  hardship,  and  turned  his  soul  inward  upon  itself.  The  parch- 
ment which  warmed  in  his 
,=^  J^^^  hand    stirred   him   to   com- 

munion with  the  Inspiring 
Spirit,  who  had  invested 
its  sentences  with  immortal- 
ity, and  proved  its  truths 
divine  by  their  appeal  to  his 
heart.  Life  had  coursed 
through  the  skin  on  which 
the  text  glowed  before  the 
knife  of  slaughter  flayed  it ; 
and  now,  the  holy  afflatus, 
which  the  sacred  penman 
had  infused  into  its  texture, 
wai-med  his  soul  with*  the 
lieatingsof  an  immortal  life. 
There,  he  listened  to  the 
still,  small  voice,  as  did  Elijah  in  sacred  lloreb,  away  from  noise  and  contention,  till 
his  spirit  waxed  strong  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

In  his  austerity,  this  holy  recluse  wore  the  coarsest  of  raiment.  The  rough 
camel's  hair-cloth,  bound  to  his  loins  by  a  band  of  undressed  leatlicr,  covered  his 
limbs.  Young  and  full  of  fire,  he  stood,  the  living  image  of  courage,  in  the  garb  of 
the  elder  prophets.  His  Nazarite  vow  had  kept  his  Irair  undipped  from  birth,  his 
diet  was  locusts,  dried,  ground,  and  eaten  with  wild  lioriey  which  dripped  from  the 
rock,  and  he  cooled  liis  thirst  at  the  spring  wherever  he  roamed  in  tlie  fi-eedom  of  the 
desert.  His  removal  from  the  u]ilands  of  Hebron  into  this  somber  desolation  was 
not  a  mere  incident.  He  must  be  equipped  for  his  iron  mission,  as  far  as  hardship 
could  fit  him  to  cope  with  moral  evil.  For  years,  he  had  been  wrestling  with  the  slow 
openings  of  his  fore-felt  work.  Self-recognition  had  come  glimpse  by  glimpse,  till 
new  insight  had  brought  him  into  new  sympathy  with  the  Holy  One  who  had  sent 
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liini.  Struggle  after  striiirgle  li;ul  wrought  in  liiiii  an  ardent  spirituality,  which 
rebukes  sin  witli  tiie  quietest  authority.  Pleading  with  God  day  and  night,  the  de- 
pravity of  his  hrethren,  and  the  hollowness  of  their  ritual  were  echoed  to  his  soul 
from  the  hollow  rocks  by  his  own  foot-falls. 

Did  he  pass  his  time  amongst  these  grots  and  caverns  without  studying  the 
word  of  God  ?  Without  the  Sacred  Parchments  brought  from  his  father's  house, 
the  gold  had  become  dim  and  the  fine  gold  changed,  he  had  not  been  a  true  Bap- 
tist if  ignorant  of  these,  to  win  his  counti-ymen  hack  to  Jehovah.  "We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that  in  the  desert  these  treasures  showed  him  how  the  rod  of  Aaron,  his  great 
aiicestor,  should  bloom  again  and  his  empty  pot  of  manna  be  refilled.  How  the 
Xazarcne,  then  sweating  at  tlie  carpenter's  bench  should  suddenly  come  to  his  Tem- 
ple, to  rekindle  the  Shekinah  in  new  glory  over  the  mercy -seat.  The  Law,  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  in  his  retreat,  made  his  heart  burn  with  prophetic  fire,  for 
he  heard  the  voices  of  old  Prophets  quivering  in  the  air.  As  night  gives  brilliancy 
to  the  gem,  so  did  his  desert  gloom  bring  out  lustrous  truth  from  the  inspired  lore 
of  ages,  every  line  that  he  unrolled  telling  a  divine  story ;  for  every-where  he  found 
his  Redeeming  kinsman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  whose  'Salvation'  his  father  had 
sung.  God  would  not  entrust  the  education  of  his  greatest  prophet  to  the  skill  of 
mortals.  In  visions  of  the  night  when  deep  sleep-  fell  upon  his  father's  house,  fear 
came  upon  him  and  trembling,  which  made  all  iiis  bones  shake.  An  image  stood 
before  his  eyes,  spirits  passed  before  his  face  and  he  heard  a  voice.  When  the 
breathing  Parchment  crackled  in  his  hand,  the  pulsations  of  a  deathless  life  stirred 
liim,  and  the  Holy  Oracle  was  alive  with  living  images.  The  flaming  sword  of  Eden 
waved  before  him,  and  the  ascending  fire  of  Abel.  Enoch,  tlie  seventh  from  Adam, 
told  him  that  Jesus  opened  the  gate  of  heaven,  when  he  rose  to  his  home  without 
tasting  death.  ISToali  told  the  Baptist  that  the  ark,  wherein  eight  souls  'were  saved 
through  water,'  was  a  type  of  his  coming  Captain.  That  when  it  rocked  over  an 
immersed  world  in  the  darkness  of  its  grave,  Jesus  was  the  lamp  which  hung  in  its 
window  above  the  gloomy  deep.  Xay,  it  was  he  who  gave  hues  to  the  first  rainl)0w 
that  spaimed  the  new  world,  when  the  eight  elect  antediluvians  pitched  their  tents 
again  on  dry  ground,  and  offered  sacrifice  under  its  radiant  arch. 

John,  also,  saw  Abraham's  day  in  the  desert  and  was  glad,  when  the  great  fore- 
father assured  him  that  he  had  seen  the  coming  King,  as  he  looked  out  from 
the  steeps  of  Hebron.  Isaac  avouched  to  him  that  he  had  seen  his  Star,  when  he 
went  into  the  fields  at  eventide  to  meditate ;  and  Jacob  declared,  that  at  Bethel  he 
saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  top  of  the  mystic  ladder,  and  on  his  pillow  of  stone 
dreamed  in  the  night  watches  about  the  glory  of  the  latter  day.  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse,  showed  the  Baptist  that  his  great  Son  guided  his  fingers  over  the  Messianic 
harj),  when  his  throne  trembled  in  raptures,  and  living  anthems  flew  like  angels 
from  the  strings.  Moses  told  him  of  the  Rock  that  followed  Israel,  which  '  Rock 
was  Christ ; '  and  Isaiah,  that  Jesus  was  the  '  Stem  '  that  blossomed  by  the  house  of 
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Jesse,  on  the  hill-side  of  Bethlehem.  In  ;i  word,  from  the  days  of  Eve,  the  mother 
of  all  living,  to  those  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  the  Promised 
Seed  was  traced  in  the  desert  by  the  son  of  Elizabeth.  And,  yet,  a  few  miles  from 
his  dingy  retreat,  the  incarnate  God  had  already  been  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands 
and  laid  in  a  manger. 

All  this  fitted  liiin  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  born,  armed  him  with  a  fidelity 
which  nothing  could  daunt  to  grapple  with  his  adulterous  generation.  "Without 
this  strength  defeat  only  awaited  him.  Being  fully  clad  in  celestial  panoply,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  said  to  him  :  '  Go,'  and  he  arose  to  begin  his  trne  Baptist  work.  Ho 
emerged  from  the  desert  of  the  North,  and  came  first  upon  the  well-watered  ])lain  of 
the  Jordan.  His  sandals  then  pressed  tlie  soil  of  Lot,  on  which  the  eye  of  Moses 
rested,  when  he  died  on  Nebo.  There  the  name  of  John  became  eternally  united  with 
the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Cln-ist.  Whenever  an  Oriental  monai'ch  passed  through  his 
realms,  a  herald  went  before  him,  proclaimed  his  coming,  and  required  his  subjects  to 
make  the  neglected  roads  passable  for  their  sovereign,  byi'emoving  all  hinderances  to 
his  progress.  When  Semiramis,  the  Queen  of  Babylon,  marched  into  Persia, 
she  crossed  the  Zarcean  mountain,  but  not  till  its  precipices  were  digged  down  and 
its  hollows  filled  iip  to  make  her  way  smooth.  We  have  similar  i-ecords  of  Xerxes, 
Caligula,  and  Titus,  and  when  Jesus  entered  upon  his  kingly  course,  John,  his  her- 
ald, demanded  that  all  obstrlictions  be  removed  before  him  in  his  march.  He 
cried,  '  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  that  all  flesh  may  see  his  glory.  His  prog- 
ress was  not  to  be  that  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  but  that  of  a  nation's  repentance. 
Rugged  and  wretched  as  were  the  moral  wastes,  he  was  to  make  the  desolation 
ring  with  the  demand  i'or  '  re]:)entanee,"  summoning  all  to  surrender  to  the  coming 
Prince.  The  valleys  must  lie  filled.  All  debasing  affections  mnst  be  elevated,  the 
downtrodden  and  the  despairing  must  be  lifted  up.  Mountains  must  be  brought 
low.  The  proud  and  hanghty  were  to  be  leveled,  abased  in  the  dust.  The  crooked 
should  be  made  straight.  All  tortuous  policies,  winding  deceits,  and  lying  frauds 
of  the  self-righteous,  should  be  exchanged  for  simplicity  and  transparency.  The 
rugged  ways  must  be  made  smooth.  Coarse  severity,  rough  tempers,  bitter  asperity, 
hot  fanaticism,  and  stoical  hardness  mnst  be  cast  aside,  for  gentleness  and  child-like 
affections.  Then,  all  flesli  should  see  the  salvation  of  God.  No  lofty  shadow  was 
to  fling  its  length  before  the  face  of  God's  Anointed.  The  'Voice'  cried  :  'Prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord.' 

When  John  left  the  howling  of  beasts  in  the  desert,  it  was  to  electrify  the  land 
by  the  startling  cry  '  Repent,'  and  thenceforth,  he  frowned  on  all  brutal  passion. 
The  whole  nation  started  to  its  feet  and  flocked  to  him,  as  its  center  of  hojje.  City, 
village,  and  hamlet,  poured  forth  their  hardened  multitudes  to  see  and  hear  the  new 
Baptist  preacher.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  had  said:  'Behold,  I  will  send  yow 
Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord ;' 
and,  as  the  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  cherished  by  the  Jews  at  this 
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time,  tlicy  looked  for  the  literal  aceoinplisiinient  of  this  prediction  in  the  return  of 
tiie  Tislibite,  as  his  ])rcenrsoi-.  The  news,  therefore,  flew  through  the  land  that  this 
faithful  [servant  of  God  who  ascended  to  lieaven  in  tiie  reign  of  Jehorani,  had  been 
boine  back  to  the  earth,  to  break  the  Roman  Scepter,  and  hurl  himself  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt against  all  tyi'ants,  that  he  might  restore  the  glory  to  Israel  by  enthroning 
her  new  king.  Every  eye  longed  to  see  tiiis  suuibfr  old  giant  of  Carmei  and  lloreb, 
and  every  ear  listened  for  his  strange  voice ;  hence,  all  flocked  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  whence  lie  ascended,  for,  said  they,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof,  liad  landed  him  on  the  very  spot  where  he  laid  down  iiis  mantle  and  burden 
900  years  before. 

But  instead  of  lannching  forth  denunciation  against  Koman  strangers,  John 
opened  an  accusative  ministry  upon  his  own  people.  He  made  not  his  voice  soft 
and  smooth  in  his  '  cry.'  lie  presented  a  new  and  striking  flgure  to  them,  enthu- 
siastic, yet  self-poised.  Filled  with  deep  conviction  of  the  truth,  inspired  of  God 
and  consecrated  to  the  truth,  he  had  evidently  come  on  no  dubious  errand,  and  his 
aim  was  worthy  of  his  great  work.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  divine  influence,  he 
set  his  face  like  flint,  in  downright  fearlessness.  The  scorn  of  every  form  of  cunning 
filled  his  voice,  holy  indignation  at  sin  flew  in  ever}-  syllable  from  his  lips.  His 
body  was  free  from  sanctimonious  vestments,  and  his  soul  inflamed  with  zeal;  he 
lifted  np  the  truth,  a  lambent  torch,  for  his  word  made  dread  exposures,  and  searched 
men  to  the  core  of  their  being.  AVithout  the  tears  of  Jeremiah,  the  sublimity  of 
Isaiah,  or  the  mystery  of  Ezekiel,  he  bravely  struck  home  by  rebuke  and  e.xhorta 
tion  and  heart-piercing  censure.  He  dealt  in  no  arts  of  insinuation,  no  apologies, 
no  indulgence;  but  upbraided  the  hollow  and  pi-etentioiis,  and  shivered  their  pious 
self-conceit  to  atoms,  while  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him.  He  was  a  living  man, 
just  sent  from  the  living  God,  dealing  with  cardinal  verities,  in  an  original  and 
emphatic  vigor  that  stung  the  cold-hearted,  and  held  the  malignant  conscience  l)y  a 
remorseless  grip.  Wicked  men  saw  the  majestic  flow  of  holiness  in  his  eye,  they 
felt  its  nervous  vibrations  in  his  abrupt  anatomy  of  character,  and  were  borne  down 
before  his  impassioned  demands  for  self-loathing.  The  slothful  were  startled  in 
their  dreams;  beheld  up  the  self-blinded  for  their  own  inspection,  in  their  true 
colors ;  he  rudely  tore  off  the  masks  of  the  false.  The  hard-hearted  saw  their  guilt 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  the  reckless  were  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  their  mur- 
dered mercies  from  the  God  of  Abraham.  Yet,  he  wielded  no  weapons  of  earthly 
chastisement ;  he  mingled  not  the  blood  of  sinners  with  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
but  he  pointed  to  the  nplifted  ax,  as  it  gleamed  in  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  about 
to  strike  a  blow  and  fell  the  withered  tree. 

Strangely  enough,  instead  of  repelling  the  multitude,  his  fidelity  fascinated 
tliem.  The  Spirit  of  God  gave  power  to  his  proclamation.  This,  of  itself,  made 
his  holy  serenity  soft  and  saving.  Consciences  were  aroused,  hearts  were  broken, 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  people  for  sin,  re-awakened  the  ancient  sobbings,  when  their 
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fatliers  wept,  on  the  death  of  Moses.  A  rude  and  arrogant  mind,  having  so 
difficult  a  work  to  do,  would  have  been  harsh  in  its  rebukes,  only  exciting  anger 
and  resentment.  15ut  John's  words  cut  to  tlie  quick  because  his  att'ectionate  holi- 
ness, gravity,  sincerity,  and  good-will  made  them  sharp.  He  had  been  so  nnich  in 
retirement  with  God  that  he  was  imbued  with  his  love  and  compassion.  He  carried 
not  the  mien  of  an  ill-mannered,  bold,  and  self-appointed  censor  of  sin. 

True,  the  great  Baptist  had  brought  a  fire-brand  out  of  the  wilderness  which 
set  all  the  dry  stubble  in  the  Land  ablaze.  But  with  this  came  confession  of  sin  in 
lowly  simplicity,  and  sincere  refornjation  of  life,  which  sought  expression  in  the 
new  faith  and  baptism.  Instead  of  meeting  Elijah,  descending  in  the  regal  state  of 
flame  to  smite  the  waters  of  their  great  national  river  and  divide  them,  the  young 
representative  of  Elijah's  God  stood  there  demanding  that  their  buried  bodies,  and 
not  his  rod,  should  divide  the  waters  in  token  of  death  to  sin.  The  alarming  cry 
'Repent  ye'  rang  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  This  demand  laid  bare 
God's  extreme  holiness,  and  their  jDersonal  guilt  against  him.  The  word  itself 
{metanoia)  means  a  change  of  mind  or  purpcjse ;  so  that  he  not  only  required  deep 
sorrow,  or  conti'ition  for  their  wickedness,  but  such  an  inward  ujoral  disposition  as 
should  thereafter  obey  the  will  of  God.  Then  they  were  to  bring  forth  fruits 
wortliy  of  repentance,  so  that  the  outward  expression  of  that  disposition  should 
prove  the  inward  change  to  be  radical.     He  made  their  immersion  in  water  the 

exterior  method  of  '  confessing '  the  realitv  of  an  honest,  heart-felt  reform.     Here, 

.  "      .  .    .        ' 

then,  he  required  a  spiritual  revolution,  a  baptism  for  the  'remission'  oi'  forgiveness 

of  sins,  and  the  implanting  of  a  new  princijile  of  life  in  keeping  with  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  at  hand. 

These  requirements,  urged  with  the  courteous  fidelity'  of  holy  conviction  and 
the  sacred  simplicity  of  an  overawing  holiness,  led  a  nniltitude  of  wounded  and 
stricken  hearts  to  fly  from  all  legal  rites  and  ceremonial  performances,  for  purifi- 
cation of  heart  and  life,  after  the  evangelical  order  of  Isaiah: 

'  Wash  you,  make  yoTi  clean ; 
Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
From  before  mine  eyes.' 

At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Matthew  draws  another  vivid  picture.  Priests,  Levites, 
and  doctors  in  the  holy  cit}'  had  donned  their  robes  and  bound  on  their  phylacteries 
and  other  ecclesiastical  trappings  for  a  visit  to  the  great  river,  that  they  might  pass 
upon  John's  commission.  Sweeping  with  pomp  and  dignity  through  the  gates, 
they  mix  with  the  throng  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jordan,  first  with  a  conceited 
curiosity',  and  then  with  a  bigoted  scowl.  But  John's  keen  eye  read  their  character, 
and  he  began  to  ply  them  with  solemn  invective.  In  the  desert  he  had  seen  the 
slimy  vijjer  gliding  through  the  moss ;  crafty,  malicious,  with  a  powerful  spring  and 
a  hollow  tooth  through  whicli  it  ejected  deadly  poison.  He  had  seen  the  brawny 
forester  swing  the  ax  to  cut  the  tap-root  of  a  tree  and  fell  it  for  burning.     And 
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converting  tliese  into  liliuit  figures  of  speecli,  he  allied  his  visitors  with  false 
teachers  from  the  *old  serpent'  who  could  not  be  trusted  for  a  luonient.  Like  the 
Jlat-lieaded,  ash-colored  reptile,  tliey  had  stung  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  with  bitter 
ii-ony  he  compares  them  to  the  twisting  young,  ejected  from  their  dam,  to  hiss,  and 
ti>;;lit  her  venonious  battles.  Scathing  them  with  cold  sarcasm,  he  demands, 
'  Brood  of  vipers !  have  ye  come  to  my  baptism  i  "What  sent  you  i  The  ribbon 
on  vour  robes  is  beautifully  blue,  the  i)liylacteries  on  youi-  brow  are  ostentatiously 
pious,  but  they  cloak  corruption.  Delude  not  yourselves  with  the  thought  that  ye 
are  Abraham's  sous.  His  blood  may  warm  your  veins,  but  ye  deny  his  God,  for 
your  souls  are  dead  to  his  faith.  Behold  the  stones  at  your  feet,  and  know  that 
from  them  God  is  able  to  raise  up  sons  to  Abraham.  One  word  from  iiis  mouth 
will  bring  from  the  adamant,  truer  Jewish  hearts  and  softer  tiian  those  that  beat  in 
von.'  He  then  demanded  that  if  they  were  sincere  they  should  prove  this  by 
bringing  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  Xor  did  he  change  his  tone  with  his 
simile ;  for  when  he  dropped  the  lash  of  scorpions,  he  took  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
man's ax.  He  could  not  away  with  their  sanctimonious  hair-splittings  and  religious 
tamperings,  but  would  hew  them  down  to  be  cast  into  the  tire. 

But  other  and  better  classes  of  the  people  hailed  his  ministry  with  awe,  as 
from  God.  So  powerfully  did  divine  truth  move  them,  that  they  actually  reasoned 
in  their  hearts  concerning  John,  whether  he  himself  were  not  the  Christ.  How 
beautifully  our  Lord  Jesus  speaks  of  these,  when  he  would  know  of  the  rulers 
whether  John's  baptism  were  from  heaven  or  of  men.  '  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
the  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.  For  John  came 
to  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  did  not  believe  him  ;  and  ye,  when  ye 
had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe  him.'  These  Eabbis 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying ;  '  That  if  the  nation  would  repent  but  one  day,  the 
Messiah  would  come,'  yet,  when  he  came,  they  themselves  were  obdurate.  And, 
when  publicans,  soldiers  and  others,  who  were  openly  sunk  in  sin,  came  to  the  Bap- 
tist, convicted  of  their  iniquity,  it  was  with  the  saving  inquiry  upon  their  lips, 
'Teacher,  what  shall  we  do?'  They  seemed  to  look  upon  their  own  ease  as  hope- 
less, but  he  fortified  every  man  with  encouragement  at  his  weak  point.  He  told 
the  publicans,  to  '  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you.'  The  tax- 
gatherers,  to  whom  the  Komans  farmed  out  the  taxation,  were  extortionate  and 
cruel,  for  they  paid  so  much  to  the  government  and  then  levied  their  own  rates. 
He  did  not  blame  thein  for  filling  the  political  office,  but  he  charged  them  to  stop 
all  rapacity,  so  that  a  new  miracle  would  be  found,  when  men  should  see  an  honest 
publican.  His  reply  was  of  great  breadth,  forbidding  them  to  confiscate  property 
by  unjust  exaction.  To  the  soldiers  he  replied  :  '  Do  violence  to  no  one,  neither 
accuse  any  falsely ;  and  be  content  with  your  wages.'  Josephus  shows,  that  at  this 
very  time,  Herod  Antipas  was  sending  an  army  against  his  father-in-law,  Aretas, 
King  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  who  had  declared  war  in  consequence  of  Herod's  bad 
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treatment  of  his  daugliter.  This  being  true,  their  route  would  lie  directly  through 
the  region  where  John  was  preaching  and  immersing.  This  historian's  full 
description  of  John  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  above  statement. 
These  hearers  of  the  Baptist  were  men  of  the  bow,  the  arrow,  the  sword  and  the 
shield;  their  trade  was  war.  He  stood  before  them  the  living  image  of  discipline 
and  self-denial,  and  demanded  of  them,  that  they  keep  the  insolent  licentiousness 
and  brutality  of  war  in  check,  and  disregard  the  lying  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right.  In  prosecuting  their  hard  craft,  godless  pillage  must  cease.  What  lessons 
of  love  were  these,  enforced  upon  rough,  heatlien  legions  by  which  an  unarmed 
young  Baptist  preacher  tamed  the  fierceness  of  military'  tigers,  and  remanded  des- 
perate warriors  back  to  the  camp  and  field,  made  by  their  new  faith  as  harmless  as 
doves.  Last  of  all,  he  threw  tlie  Iji-idie  over  their  license  of  riot  and  plunder,  to 
curb  them  witli  a  double  bit.  They  nuist  commit  no  robbery  upon  the  conquered, 
indul<re  no  selfishness,  raise  no  mutiny  against  tiieir  officers  to  get  more  pay,  but 
take  tlieir  tiiree  oboloi  a  day ;  and  be  content. 

Such  a  scene  had  never  been  witnessed  on  earth,  and  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  was,  that  so  sweeping  a  ministry  provoked  no  physical  resistance.  Jewish 
priests  had  slied  streams  of  sacrificial  blood  at  the  altai-  for  hundreds  of  years, 
whenever  the  nation  groaned  beneatli  the  heel  of  its  foes.  Tiiey  sighed  for  the 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  rescue  tliem  from  the  hand  of  their  enemy,  and  guide 
their  feet  anew  into  the  way  of  peace.  But  now,  while  they  felt  the  rankling 
humiliation  of  a  hated  race,  and  their  hearts  sank  as  they  looked  at  the  broken  scep- 
ter of  their  nation,  a  stern  preacher  of  their  own  race  stings  them  with  rebuke,  and 
demands  not  sacrifice  but  repentance.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  no  longer 
there  with  its  Tables  of  Stone.  Urim  and  Thummim  were  gone.  Tlie  glory  of 
Bright  Presence  had  departed  forever  from  the  most  Holy  place.  The  Golden  Can- 
dlestick gave  no  light.  Their  ensigns  were  torn,  their  minstrelsy  hushed,  their  roy- 
alty beggared,  and  tlieir  covenant  with  God  broken.  Was  not  this  enough  ?  Their 
hearts  sank  within  them  when  they  remembered  the  past,  in  which  they  were  never 
again  to  take  lot  or  part,  and  the  hatred  of  their  hearts  toward  their  foes  filled  them 
to  the  brim.  Yet,  without  one  word  of  sympathy  for  all  this,  they  were  warned  to 
flee  from  coming  wrath,  to  liumble  tliemselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  to 
bury  all  their  old  sins  with  their  bodies  under  the  waves  of  Jordan,  and  to  rise  into 
the  New  Kingdom;  and  without  a  murmur  it  was  done! 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE     BAPTISM     OF     JESUS. 

THE  Evangelist  say.s  that  Jesus  came  from  (ialilee  to  the  Jordan  to  John,  to  be 
immersed  by  him,  'But  Jolin  sought  to  hinder  him,  saying:  I  have  need  to  be 
immersed  of  thee,  and  dost  thou  come  to  me  ?  And  Jesus  answering  said  to  liim: 
Suffer  it  now  ;  for  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  Then  ho  suffered 
him.'  In  approaching  this  august  event,  the  forcible  words  of  Godet  attract  our 
attention.     He  says  : ' 

'  John  and  Jesus  resemble  two  stars  following  each  other  at  a  short  distance,  and 
both  passing  through  a  series  of  similar  circumstances.  The  aunounceuient  of  the 
appearing  of  the  one  follows  close  upon  that  of  the  aj)pearing  of  the  other.  It  is 
the  same  with  tiieir  twin  births.  Tiiis  relation  repeats  itself  in  the  commencemei.t 
of  their  respective  ministries,  and  lastly  in  tiie  catastrophies  which  terminate  tlieir 
lives.  And  yet,  in  tlie  whole  course  of  the  career  of  these  two  men,  there  was  but 
one  personal  meeting — at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  After  this  moment,  when  one  of 
these  stars  rapidly  crossed  the  orbit  of  the  other,  they  separated,  each  to  follow  tlie 
path  that  was  raai'ked  out  for  him.  It  is  this  moment  of  their  actu;d  contact  tliat 
the  Evangelist  is  about  to  describe.' 

The  meeting  was  worthy-  of  both,  but  pre-eminently  worthy  of  the  Father  wlio 
directed  their  steps.  The  star  of  the  morning  was  herald  to  the  rising  Sun,  and  then 
faded  away  in  the  fullness  of  his  beauis.  For  thirty  years  Jesus  was  secluded  in  Naz- 
areth, calmly  awaiting  the  ripe  day  for  his  public  work.  Eagerly  he  watched  the  shade 
on  the  dial,  to  indicate  that  his  hour  had  come  for  release  from  that  holy  restraint 
"wliicli  held  back  his  consuming  zeal.  Often  he  knelt  in  prayer  on  the  mountain- 
tops  ■which  overlook  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  till  the  sentinel  stars  took  their  stations 
in  the  sky ;  and  then  returned  home,  silent  and  pensive,  to  wait  for  the  dawn  of  his 
ministry.  When  slumber  fell  upon  the  carpenter's  household,  Mary  often  reh.earsed 
to  him  the  ponderings  of  her  own  heart,  the  mysterious  secrets  of  his  birth,  and  the 
dealings  of  God  with  her  cousin  in  Hebron.  The  story  fell  upon  the  soul  of 
mother  and  Son  as  a  radiance  from  heaven,  full  of  sad  beauty  and  divine  love  ;  for 
the  dim  foreshadings  of  separation  moved  their  pure  hearts  to  the  parental  embrace 
and  the  good-night  kiss,  as  in  other  sweet  human  homes.  At  last,  the  moment 
came  when  a  sacred  attraction  drew  him  from  the  little  upland  town  and  dwelling 
forever;  save  on  one  brief  visit  to  the  plain  old  sanctuary,  where  his  young  heart 
had  been  warmed  by  the  words  of  the  Law. 

His  journey  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan,  after  the  touch  of  parting  with  his 
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loved  ones,  stirred  heaven  with  a  deeper  interest  than  the  footsteps  of  man  had  ever 
excited,  for  then  he  recorded  the  hallowed  resolution  :  'Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  M'ill, 
O  God.'  Many  a  hard-fought  battle  had  soaked  the  plain  which  he  crossed,  with 
blood  ;  but  that  daj'  he  went  forth  single-handed  to  the  hardest  war  that  had  ever 
been  waged  upon  this  globe.  After  he  had  swept  the  foot  of  Tabor,  at  every  step 
he  trod  on  holy  ground.  And  when  he  reached  the  western  slope  of  the  Jordan, 
like  Jacob,  his  great  ancestor,  he  crossed  the  ford  that  he  might  lead  many  pilgrim 
bands  over  a  darker  stream  '  to  glory.'  '  All  the  people  had  been  baptized,'  and  he 
presented  himself  as  the  last  arrival  of  that  day,  because  he  was  not  one  of  the  com- 
mon repenting  throng.  He  had  done  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  month  ; 
hence,  remorse  never  broke  his  heart.  Yet,  he  numbered  himself  with  the  trans- 
gressors. At  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  was  to  sleep  in  a  sepalcher  wherein  never 
man  had  laid  ;  and  it  was  meet  that  in  opening  his  ministry  he  should  be  buried  in 
the  liquid  grave  alone,  and  separate  from  sinners.  Baptism  was  the  door  by  which 
he  entered  upon  his  work  of  saving  mediation.  The  Baptist  says,  that  up  to  this 
time  he  '  knew  him  not,'  as  if  he  had  not  met  him  before,  and  yet,  he  also  says,  '  I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,'  as  if  he  knew  him  well.  This  apparent  discrep- 
ancy has  led  to  large  discussion,  with  this  general  result ;  that  while  John  knew  him 
in  person  as  Jesus,  he  did  not  know  him  in  Messiahship  until  Jehovah  who  sent  him 
to  baptize  in  water  said  to  him.  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus :  '  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding  on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizes  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.'  But  do  John's  words  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  ignorant, 
either  of  the  person  or  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  before  his  baptism  ?  One  great  pre- 
rogative of  the  Christ  was,  that  he  sliould  baptize  men  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
fact  had  not  come  to  John's  knowledge  till  Jehovah  gave  him  the  special  revelation 
that  One  should  come  to  him  for  baptism,  on  whom  he  should  see  the  Spirit 
'  descending  and  abiding,'  and  that  he  should  be  the  pre-eminent  Baptizer,  who 
should  baj^tize  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  thought  seems  to  have  struck  John  with 
deep  awe,  for  he  carefully  draws  a  contrast  between  his  own  baptism  which  was  'in 
water'  only,  and  that  of  Cln-ist  which  should  be  '  in  the  Holy  Spirit '  himself.  If  John 
did  not  know  him,  in  the  sense  of  the  Baptizer  in  the  Holy  Spirit  till  Jeho\'ah  had 
announced  to  him  the  impending  token  and  its  signification,  then  we  can  well  un- 
derstand why  he  said  :  '  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to 
me  ?'  The  revelation  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Baptizer  in  the  Spirit  was  special  to 
John  :  '  He  who  sent  me  to  baptize  in  water  said  this  to  me.'  And,  it  was  said 
befoi'e  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  for  the  visible  sign  of  the  descending  Spirit  crowned 
the  act  of  his  baptism.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  John's  words,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
written  A.  D.  97  or  9S,  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  First,  written  about 
A.  D.  60. 

It  would  harmonize  exactly  with  the  known  methods  of  Divine  Providence  to 
suppose  that  the  hand  of  God  had  kept  them  apart  till  that  moment.     Jesus  had 
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lived  in  the  north  and  John  in  the  south  of  the  hinil,  and  we  know  of  no  high 
purpose  whicli  demanded  a  meeting  previously,  whilst  their  separation  must  silence 
all  susj)icioii  of  combination  or  collusion  between  the  servant  and  his  Lord. 
Gabriel  had  put  John  under  the  IS'azarite's  vow  from  his  birth,  which  exempted 
him  from  attendance  at  the  triple  annual  feasts,  so  that  they  had  not  met  in  the 
metropolis.  Nor  had  John  gone  abroad  in  search  of  him.  This  was  not  his  work. 
He  must  wait  till  God  brought  them  lovingly  together.  That  time  of  manifestation 
to  Israel  would  come  of  itself.  John  went  to  the  Jordan  when  he  was  sent,  saying: 
'  That  he  might  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  for  this  I  came  baptizing  in  water.' 
Like  a  man  'sent  of  God,'  he  was  waiting  for  his  Master  to  show  himself  fully  and 
promptly,  and  Jehovah  honored  his  faith  by  the  foretoken  agreed  upon  in  the 
visible  descent  of  the  Spirit.  Hence,  when  the  solitary  stranger  joined  the  throng 
on  the  approach  of  evening,  the  eagle-eyed  Baptist  kenned  him,  and  the  vision 
made  his  whole  being  quiver  with  expectation.  When  David  came  to  the  throne  in 
the  garb  of  a  young  shepherd,  the  Lord  said  to  Samuel :  '  Arise,  anoint  him,  this  is 
he!'  And,  why  should  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  'prepared'  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  filled  the  soul  of  John,  say  this  of  David's  Son  ? 

AVith  godlike  serenit}'  and  dignity  the  Prince  of  Peace  presented  himself  for 
baptism.  The  words  of  his  mouth,  the  repose  of  his  body,  the  purity  of  his  face, 
the  soul  of  his  eye,  overpowered  John  with  a  sense  of  reverend  princeliness. 
When  the  stern  herald  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Son  of  the  Highest  his  soul  was 
submerged  under  a  rare  humility,  which  extorted  the  cry :  '  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ? '  Captivated  by  the  dignity  of  the 
Candidate,- and  abashed  by  his  own  inferiority,  he  ^ras  helpless  as  a  child  before  this 
incarnate  God — this  shrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  who  had  walked  rough-shod 
over  all  pride,  and  liad  leveled  all  distinctions  of  human  glory,  was  seized  with  the 
conviction  of  a  worthless  menial,  and  as  a  holy  man,  was  thoroughly  daunted  when 
the  Lord  sought  a  favor  of  his  own  servant.  The  reasons  are  apparent.  He  found 
the  Promised  of  all  promises,  the  Antitype  of  all  types,  the  Expected  of  all  ages, 
standing  before  him  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  he  was  startled  at  the  thought  of 
inducting  him  into  the  new  faith  by  the  new  ordinance ;  for  his  baptism  was 
administered  to  the  penitent,  but  the  Nazarene  was  guiltless.  '  Suffer  it  now,  for 
tiius  it  becomes  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.'  He  defers  to  John's  scruple,  and 
asks  for  the  new  bajjtisin,  not  of  right,  but  on  sufferance.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by 
these  words  ? 

Yiewed  in  any  light  it  seems  strange  that  Christ  should  have  sought  baptism  as 
a  high  privilege  which  he  could  not  forego,  for  what  could  it  confer  upon  him  ? 
Augustine  beautifully  replies,  '  To  an}'  one  who  asks  this  question :  Was  it  needful 
for  the  Lord  to  be  born  ?  AVas  it  needful  for  the  Lord  to  be  crucified  '.  Was  it 
needful  for  the  Lord  to  die  ?  Was  it  needful  for  the  Lord  to  be  buried  ?  If  he 
undertook  for  us  so  great  humiliation,  might  he  not  also  receive  baptism  ?     And 
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^vll;^t  profit  was  there  that  he  received  tlie  baptism  of  a  servant?  That  then 
iniglitcst  not  disdain  to  receive  the  baptism  of  tlie  Lord.  Give  lieed,  beloved 
bretliren.'^  He  clearly  intended  to  render  obedience  to  some  law  of  his  Father. 
What  law  ?  He  had  honored  every  requisition  of  the  Old  Covenant  by  circumcis- 
ion, obedience  to  parents,  hallowing  the  Sabbath,  temple  worship,  observance  of  the 
feasts,  all  except  in  bringing  the  sin-offerings.  For  a  full  generation  he  liad  submitted 
to  every  claim  of  Jehovah's  law  upon  him,  in  every  institution  and  ordinance.  But 
now  his  Father  had  established  tlie  last  test  of  obedience  in  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
Jesus,  born  under  God's  law,  must  honor  the  new  divine  precept.  Jesus  himself  gave 
this  reason  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  with  rejecting  'The  counsel 
of  God  toward  tliemselves'  in  not  having  been  baptized  by  John.'  The  will  of  God 
was  his  only  reason  for  obeying  any  law;  he  held  it  an  act  of  obedience  to  keep  all 
the  l)i\ine  appuiutuients.  Although  not  a  sinner  himself,  he  impleaded  to  be 
treated  as  a  sinner ;  therefore  he  humbled  hiiiiself  to  receive  a  sinner's  baptism,  as 
well  as  to  submit  to  a  sinner's  death.  This  deep  mark  of  mediatorial  sympatliy  and 
mystery  must  have  entered  largely  into  his  plea,  'Suffer  it  now.'  AYith  great 
clearness  Geikie  puts  this  point:  'Baptism  was  an  ordinance  of  God  required  by 
his  prophet  as  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was  a  jjart  of 
"rigliteousncss,"  that  is,  it  was  a  part  of  God's  commandments  which  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  show  us  the  example  of  fulfilling,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit.'*  His  baptism  was  the  channel  through  which  the  Divine  attestation  could 
best  be  given  to  his  Messianic  dignity;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  had  reached 
the  full  maturity  of  all  his  human  powers  of  mind  and  body,  this  manner  of 
entering  upon  his  public  work  gave  a  mutual  and  public  sanction  to  the  mission 
both  of  John  and  Jesus. 

Yet,  with  our  Lord's  interpretation  of  his  own  words  before  their  eyes,  men 
will  insist  upon  it  that  lie  was  initiated  into  liis  sacrificial  «-ork  by  baptism,  in 
imitation  of  the  mere  ceremonial  ablutions  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood.  Jesus  was 
not  even  of  Aaron's  line  as  was  John,  much  less  of  his  office,  but  sprang  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  of  which  tribe  '  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood.'  Did  Jesus 
receive  the  vestments,  the  consecrating  oil,  or  any  other  priestly  insignia  ?  Even 
when  he  inado  his  sin-offering,  and  assumed  the  CIn'istian  High-priesthood,  thi'ee 
years  after  his  baptism,  he  neither  assumed  the  vesture  nor  breastplate,  the  censer 
nor  miter  of  Aaron.  Because  he  was  not  made  a  High-priest  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec,  who  knew  nothing  of  sacred  oils, 
ablutions,  or  vestments.  How  much  better  is  it  than  a  solemn  caricatiu'e  to  set 
forth  the  baptism  of  Jesns  as  an  idle,  empty,  ritualistic  pageant?  He  came  to 
abolish  and  cast  aside  forever  the  Aaronical  priesthood  with  the  economy  that  it 
served,  and  how  ciiuld  he  do  this  by  submission  to  an}-  ceremonial  act  which  they 
observed?  John  felt  the  binding  force  of  Christ's  words,  when  lie  appealed  to  the 
obligations  of  spotless  holiness,  and   he   threw  aside  his  objections  in  a  moment. 
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Witli  gratitude  and  grace  lie  yielded  and  olieycd.  lie  found  that  liis  Master  was 
under  the  same  law  of  obedience  as  himself,  and  with  holy  proni])titude  he  honored 
the  sacred  trust  which  God  had  put  into  his  own  hands,  but  which  no  other  man  had 
ever  yet  he'd.  'Then  he  suffered  him.'  O!  sublime  grandeur ^ — awful  honor! 
And  when  the  great  Baptist  bowed  the  immaculate  soul  and  body  of  Jesus  beneath 
the  parting  wave,  all  the  useless  ceremonies  of  past  ages  sank  together  like  lead,  to 
find  a  grave  in  the  opening  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  no  place  has  since  becTi  found 
for  them. 

This  traditional  spot  is  iixed  in  human  memory  as  are  points  on  the  Tiber,  the 
Thames,  and  the  Delaware,  where  great  armies  have  crossed.  It  is  a  little  east  of 
Jericho,  near  by  the  conrpicst  of 
Joshua,  also  where  David  crossed 
in  his  flight.  Christian  pilgrims 
and  scholai's  have  visited  it  for 
centuries,  Origen  in  the  third, 
Eusebius  in  the  fourth,  Jerome 
in  the  fifth,  and  millions  of  oth- 
ers down  to  our  day.  Its  thick 
willow  groves  are  used  as  robing 
rooms,  whence  Copts  and  Syrians, 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  go  down 
into  tlie  Jordan  and  immerse 
themselves  three  times  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity.  The  place 
so  fascinates  and  subdues  the 
spirit  that  the  visitors  of  every 
land  and  creed,  reverently  descend  into  the  stream  once  a  year.  '  Having  been 
baptized,  Jesus  went  up  immediately^  out  of  the  water;  and  lo.  the  heavens  were 
opened  to  him,  and  ho  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending,  as  a  dove,  and  coming 
upon  him.  And  lo,  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying  :  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.'  To  this  account  taken  from  Matthew,  Lnke  adds :  That  the 
heavens  were  opened  while  Jesus  was  '•praying^  that  the  Spirit  took  '  the  hodily 
shape'  of  a  dove,  and  the  Baptist  says,  that  he  saw  the  Spirit  '■  abldimj  on  him.' 

The  time  of  our  Lord's  baptism  may  here  be  examined  witii  profit.  Luke 
says:  'That  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ctesar,  tlie  word  of  God 
came  to  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness;'  at  which  time  he  entered 
on  his  public  ministry.  And,  again,  that  Jesus  began  his  ministry  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age.'  This  last  statement  has  the  value  of  a  date  in  a  letter. 
The  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  dates  from  the  time  that  he  commenced  his  joint  reign 
with  Augustus.  'Reckoning  thus,  the  year  765,  from  January  to  January,  as  the 
first  of  Tiberius,  the  fifteenth  is  the  year  779,  from  the  founding  of  Rome.     Some 
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time,  then,  in  779,  is  the  beginning  of  Jolm's  ministry  to  be  placed.  Allowing 
that  his  labors  had  continued  six  months  before  the  Lord  was  baptized,  we  reach 
in  this  Avay,  also,  the  month  of  January,  780.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
in  December  or  January,  Jesus  was  baptized,  yet  the  day  of  the  month  is  vei-y 
uncertain."  ^  As  Jolin  and  Jesus  were  born  within  six  months  of  each  other,  in  the 
year  740,  Christ's  baptisui  must  have  occurred  somewhere  near  the  above  date,  as  lie 
was  then  '  about  thirty  years  of  age.' 

What  act  performed  by  John  is  called  baptism  ?  John  was  liis  proper  name, 
and  the  term  '  Baptist'  added  by  the  inspired  writers,  is  a  title  of  office,  as  Bloom- 
field  thinks,  '  To  distinguish  him  from  John  the  Evangelist.'  By  this  name  lie  was 
known  pre-eminently  as  tlie  administrator  of  the  religious  rite  called  baptism.  That 
is,  according  to  LiddcU  and  Scott,  'one  that  dips;'  or  Donegan,  'one  who  immerses 
or  submerges.'  Dean  Stanley  says:  'On  philological  grounds,  it  is  quite  correct 
to  translate  John  the  Baptist,  by  John  the  Immerser.'  {Nineteenth  Century.) 
Baptism  is  a  fundamental  practice  in  Christianity,  which  has  run  through  all 
its  ages.  Of  baptism,  in  association  with  John,  Edward  Irving  says :  '  This  is 
the  first  bajitismal  service  npon  record.  The  new  rite  of  ba])tism,  unknown 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.' '  M:icli  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Proselyte 
Baptism,  whereby  heathen  converts  were  inducted  into  the  Jewish  faith,  and  so, 
many  have  depreciated  John's  baptism  as  a  mere  imitation  of  an  existing  rite. 
But  modern  scholarship  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and 
that  Proselyte  Baptism  is,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  the  Christian  rite,  incorporated 
into  Judaism  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Jews  from  early  times  used  various  symbolical  lustrations  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
but  those  were  always  purely  ceremonial,  and  were  never  used  as  a  rite  by  which 
others  were  inducted  into  their  faith.  Josephus  says,  that  many  of  these  washings 
amongst  the  Jews  were  purely  of  their  own  will,  without  direction  from  the  Lord,* 
and  Yon  Eohden  denies  that  they  were  'performed  by  immersion.'  He  also  points 
out  these  fundamental  differences:  'The  washings  enjoined  by  the  Law  had  for 
their  object  ijurification  from  ceremonial  defilement;  but  the  baptism  of  John  did 
not:  the  one  rite  was  performed  by  the  candidates  themselves  upon  their  own 
persons:  the  other  was  administered  to  its  recipient  by  the  Ba])tist  himself,  or  by 
one  of  his  disciples  properly  authorized  :  the  former  was  repeated  upon  every  occa- 
sion of  renewed  defilement;  the  latter  was  pei-formed  u]ion  the  candidate  only 
once  for  all.  The  two  ceremonies,  therefore,  were  essentially  different  in  their 
nature  and  object."  The  first  witness  in  favor  of  Proselyte  Baptism  is  found  in 
the  Commentary  of  the  Talmud,  which  was  composed  in  the  fiftii  century  after 
Christ,  and  it  represents  the  rite  as  existing  in  the  first  century.'"  But  this 
Commentary  is  not  valid  history,  it  is  mere  tradition  at  the  most,  and  does  not 
carry  the  ceremony  back  so  far  as  John;  nor  could  it  have  been  known  at  that  time, 
for  had  it  been,  the  Jews  would  have  scouted  John's  baptism,  instead  of  submitting 
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to  it,  l)ec;nise  it  wmikl  Imve  placed  tliein  on  a  level  with  tlie  lieatlicn  as  converts 
to  the  new  faith.  Proselytes  to  Judaism  were  divided  into  proselijteii  of  the  ynte, 
and  proscJi/ti's  of  righteousness.  The  first  class  had  renounced  idolatry,  and  bound 
themselves  to  keep  the  seven  Xoachic  precepts,  against  idolatry,  profanity,  incest, 
murder,  theft,  eating  blood  and  things  strangled,  and  permitting  a  murderer  to 
live.  The  second  class  not  only  renounced  heathenism,  but  became  Israelites  in 
every  respect  excepting  birth.  Males  were  admitted  into  Judaism  by  circumcision, 
females  by  a  free-will  offering:  after  Christ,  the  Jews  added  baptism  for  both  sc.\es 
admitted  into  their  faith. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  thus  describes  this  baptism,  as  the  Jews  practiced  it  in  after 
Christian  times :  '  As  soon  as  he  grew  whole  of  the  wound  of  circumcision,  they 
bring  him  to  baptism,  and  being  placed  in  the  water,  they  again  instruct  him  in 
some  weightier  and  in  some  lighter  commands  of  the  law' — then,  'he  plunges  him- 
self, and  comes  up,  and  behold,  he  is  an  Isi'aelite  in  all  things.  The  women  place  a 
woman  in  the  waters  up  to  the  neck,  and  two  disciples  of  the  wise  men  standing 
without,  instruct  her  about  some  lighter  precepts  of  the  law,  and  some  weightier, 
while  she,  in  the  meantime,  stands  in  the  waters.  And  then  she  plungeth,  and  they, 
turning  away  their  faces,  go  out  while  she  comes  up  out  of  the  water." '-  llai- 
monides  gives  this  circumstantial  account  also:  'Every  person  baptized  (or  dipped, 
whether  he  were  washed  from  pollution,  or  baptized  into  proselytism)  must  dip  his 
whole  body,  now  stripped  and  made  naked,  at  one  dipping.  And  wheresoever  in 
the  Law,  washing  of  the  body  or  garments  is  mentioned,  it  means  nothing  else  than 
the  washing  of  the  whole  body.  For  if  an^  wash  himself  all  over  except  the  very  tip 
of  his  little  finger,  he  is  still  in  his  uncleanness."'  On  the  same  subject,  Geikie 
well  says :  '  Bathing  in  Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symbol,  at  least,  since  the  days  of 
Naaman,  but  immersion  by  one  like  John,  with  strict  and  humbling  confession  of 
sin,  sacred  vows  of  amendment,  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  if  they  proved  lasting, 
and  all  this  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  was  something  wholly  new  in  Israel.'" 
In  this  case,  circumcision  availed  nothing,  nor  did  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature. 
Jew  and  heathen  must  alike  be  immersed  into  the  new  faith,  or  they  could  not  be 
numbered  amongst  its  votaries.  This  view  is  presented  also  by  Godet.  He  says : 
'The  rite  of  baptism,  which  consisted  in  the  plunging  of  the  body  more  or  less 
completely  into  water,  was  not  at  this  period  in  use  among  the  Jews,  neither  for  the 
Jews  themselves,  for  whom  the  law  only  ])rescribed  lustrations,  nor  for  proselytes 
from  paganism,  to  whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  baptism  was  not 
applied  until  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  very  title,  Bajytist,  given  to  John, 
sufficiently  proves  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  this  rite.  This  follows,  also,  from 
John  i,  25,  where  the  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrin  asks  him  by  what  light  he 
baptizes,  if  he  is  neither  the  Messiah  nor  one  of  the  prophets,  which  implies  that 
this  rite  was  introduced  by  him ;  and  further,  from  John  iii,  20,  where  the  disci- 
ples of  John  make  it  a  charge  against  Jesus,  that  he  adapted  a  ceremony  of  which 
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the  institution,  and  consequently,  according  to  them,  the  monopoly,  belonged  to  their 
master.'  '^ 

It  is  clear  enough,  that  John  did  not  jMck  up  and  use  an  old,  effete  institution, 
and  adopt  it  as  the  door  into  the  jS"e\v  Age  of  the  great  salvation,  but  that  his  '  baptism 
was  from  heaven,'  as  directly  from  God  as  his  commission  to  preach.  The  preaching, 
the  baptism,  and  the  man,  were  all  newly  sent  from  God  to  usher  in  the  Gospel  Day. 

Prof.  Lindsay,  of  Glasgow,  says :  '  The  connection  between  the  baptism  of  John 
and  the  Jewish  baptism  of  ])roselytes,  of  which  a  great  deal  has  been  made,  is  also 
founded  on  assumptions  which  cannot  be  proved.  This  very  plausible  theory  first 
assumes  that  proselytes  were  baptized  from  the  early  time  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
although  the  Old  Testament  tells  us  notliing  about  it,  and  then  supposes  that  John 
simply  made  use  of  this  ordinary  rite  for  tlie  purpose  of  declaring  symbolically  that 
the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  disfranchised,  and  had  to  be  readniitted  into  the  spir- 
itual Israel,  by  means  of  the  same  ceremony  which  gave  entrance  to  members  of 
heathen  nations.  But  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes  is  one  of  the  most 
hopelessly  obscure  in  the  whole  round  of  Jewish  antiquities,  and  can  never  be  safely 
assumed  in  any  argument,  and  the  general  results  of  investigation  seem  to  prove  that 

the  baptism  of 
proselytes  was 
not  one  of  the 
Jewish  ceremo- 
nies until  long 
after  the  coming 
of  Christ,  while 
there  is  much 
to  suggest  that 
this  Jewish  rite 
owes  its  origin 
to  C  In-ist  ian 
baptism.'"  And 
Ilerzog  writes 
'  The  later  ori- 
gin of  ]M-osclyte 
baptism  is  to  be 
accepted.' " 
The  place  where  he  administered  the  ordinance  de- 
lands  our  attention,  namely:  the  great  river  of  -Palestine, 
Fordan.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  associations  of 
sacred  story  cluster  around  this  stream.  Israel  first  knew 
it  when  they  crossed  its  channel  dry-shod,  in  their  flight 
from  bondage.  From  that  moment  it  was  the  silver 
thread  on  which  the  historic  memories  of  the  nation  were  strung,  as  pearls  on  a 
necklace;  John  and  Jesus  being  the  brightest  gems  that  ever  shone  in  the  line.  It 
takes  its  source  in  about  33°  25'  of  north  latitude  in  a  fountain  near  Iliisbciya,  west 
of  Mount  Hermon,  although  Josephus  locates  its  rise  in  the  larger  fountains  near 
Csesarea-Philippi ;  and  then  it  passes  through  the  lake,  or  what  is  called  in  Josli.  xi, 
5-7,  '  the  waters  of  Merom.'  Emerging  thence,  it  flows  rapidly  through  a  narrow 
and  rocky  ravine,  till  it  empties  into  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  from  the  southern  end 
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thereof  it  flows  through  tlie  valley  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  into  wliidi  it  empties,  in 
lat.  31°  46'.  The  distance  from  the  lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  56 
ideographical  miles,  but  the  many  windings  of  the  channel  make  about  15n  miles 
between  these  points.  Its  width  will  average,  according  to  Scliaff,  '  from  60  to  KX) 
feet,  and  its  depth  from  5  to  12  feet.'  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  runs  from  five  to 
six  miles  in  width,  and  is  inclosed  by  mountains;  in  many  places  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  luxuriant  fertility.  The  exact  spot  where  John  first  used  this  Divine  baptistery 
cannot  now  be  positively  identified.  Anciently,  it  waj  known  as  '  Bethabara,'  sup- 
posed to  be  about  three  miles  from  Jericho,  and  his  second  baptismal  scene  was 
farther  north,  being  known  as  'Emm,  near  Salem.'  Each  eminent  writer  and  trav- 
eler now  fixes  npon  some  picturesque  locality,  often  selected  largely  on  poetical 
taste ;  but  all  conjecture  fails  to  point  it  out  definitely.  Some  pitch  on  a  line 
between  Gil»al  and  Jericho,  and  some  still  farther  north,  at  the  ford  where  Gideon 
threw  up  fortifications  against  his  foes.  But  as  the  whole  valley  was  filled  with 
crowds  of  candidates,  from  the  Salt  Sea  to  the  head-waters,  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
used  various  places,  especially  as  John,  x,  49,  speaks  of  the  place  wiiere  he  '■first 
baptized.'  Frequently,  reckless  writers  rush  into  random  statements,  and  assert 
that  its  depth  would  not  allow  of  immersion,  utterly  regardless  of  all  topographical 
exploration,  such  as  that  made  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Yet,  Jehovah  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  waters  for  Israel  and  Elijah,  while 
Pococke  and  otiier  explorers  estimate  its  daily  discharges  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be 
about  6,000,000  tons  of  water. " 

Dr.  Schafi  ('  Through  Bible  Lands,  1878)  speaks  thus  :  '  At  the  bathing  place 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  traditional  site  of  Christ's  baptism,  the  river  is  80  feet  broad 
and  9  feet  deep.  .  .  .  After  the  salt  hath  in  the  lake  of  death  it  was  like  a  bath  of 
regeneration.  I  immersed  myself  ten  times,  and  felt  so  comfortable,  that  I  almost 
imagined  I  was  miraculously  delivered  from  rheumatism.  I  have  plunged  into  many 
a  river  and  many  a  lake,  and  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  of  all  tiie  baths,  that 
in  the  Jordan  will  linger  longest  in  my  memory.' 

Was  John's  baptism  a  burial  in  water  or  not  ?  Candid  minds  can  scarcely 
doubt  what  this  action  was,  when  they  weigh  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
haptizo,  the  places  where  he  administered  it,  and  all  its  attendant  circumstances. 
John,  as  well  as  all  other  sacred  speakers  used  words  in  their  commonly  accepted 
sense,  of  their  times,  and  this  is  as  true  of  this  word  as  of  any  other.  Its  sense  is 
easily  found.  Conant,  the  great  philologist  and  translator,  gives  a  complete  mono- 
graph of  the  root  word,  in  his  ^ Baptizein''  taken  from  the  best  known  Greek 
authors,  running  from  B.  C.  500  to  the  eleventh  century  A.  D. ;  and,  in  168  exam- 
ples from  the  Greek  literature,  covers  both  the  literal  or  phj-sical,  and  the  tropical 
or  figurative,  sense  of  the  word.  Their  whole  scope  shows  that  the  ground  meaning 
of  the  word  is  :  'To  immerse,  immerge,  submerge,  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  imbathe,  to 
whelm.'  A  few  of  these  examples,  taken  from  objects  already  in  water,  will  clearly 
illustrate  its  sense  : 


34  MEAyiya  of  baptizo. 

Pindar,  born  B.  C.  522  years,  in  likening  himself  to  a  cork  floating  on  tbe  top 
of  a  net,  says :  '  When  the  rest  of  the  taekle  is  toiling  deep  in  the  sea,  I,  as  a  cork 
above  the  net,  am  unbaptized  (undipped)  in  the  brine.' ''  Aristotle,  born  B.  C.  384, 
speaking  of  discoveries  made  beyond  the  Pillai's  of  Hercules,  says,  that  the  Phe- 
nician  colonists  of  Gadira,  'came  to  certain  desert  places  full  of  I'ushes  and  sea-weed  ; 
which,  when  it  is  ebb-tide,  are  not  hapthed  (overflowed),  but  when  it  is  flood-tide  are 
overflowed.'^"  Polybius,  born  B.  C.  205,  speaking  of  the  sea-battle  between  Philip 
and  Attains,  tells  of  one  vessel  as  '  pierced,  and  being  baptized  (innnerged)  by  a 
hostile  sliijx^'  Again,  in  his  account  of  the  naval  engagement  between  tlie  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  he  accords  the  greater  skill  to  the  latter.  'Now  sailing  round 
and  now  attacking  in  flank  the  more  advanced  of  the  pursuers,  while  turning  and 
embarrassed  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  ships  and  the  uuskilifulness  of  the 
crews,  they  made  continued  assaults  and  '■'■haptized"  (sunk)  many  of  the  ships.' ^^ 
Strabo,  born  B.  C.  60,  says  that  about  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  there  are  '  Marsh-lakes, 
having  the  taste  indeed  of  sea- water,  but  of  a  different  nature  ;  for  even  those  wlio 
cannot  swim  are  not  hapt'ized  (immersed),  floating  like  pieces  of  wood.'^^  In  the 
same  work  he  speaks  of  Alexander's  army  marching  on  a  narrow,  flooded  beach 
of  the  Pamphilian  Sea,  in  these  words:  'Alexander  happening  to  be  there  at  the 
stormy  season,  and,  accustomed  to  trust  for  the  most  part  to  foi-tune,  set  forward 
before  the  swell  subsided;  and  they  marched  the  whole  day  in  water;  haptized 
(immersed)  as  far  as  to  the  waist.'  ^'  Diodorus,  who  wrote  about  B.  C.  CO-30,  reports 
the  Carthaginian  army  defeated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Crimissus  ;  and  that  many 
of  them  perished  because  the  stream  was  swollen  :  '  The  river  rnshing  down  with 
the  current  increased  in  violence,  baptized  (submerged)  many,  and  destroyed  them 
attempting  to  swim  tin-ough  with  their  armor.' ^  lie  also  describes  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile  thus  :  'Most  of  the  wild  land  animals  are  surrounded  by  the 
stream  and  perish,  being  hapAlzed  (submerged) ;  but  some,  escaping  to  the  liigh 
grounds,  are  saved.'-" 

These  examples  bring  us  down  to  John's  day  and  fully  sustain  the  learned 
Deylingius,  when  he  says  of  him  :  '  He  received  the  name  ton  Bapdhton,  from  the 
office  of  solemn  ablution  and  immersion,  in  which  he  officiated  by  a  divine  command. 
For  the  word  haptlzesthai,  in  the  usage  of  Greek  authors,  signifles  immersion  and 
demersion.' ^'  Josephus,  born  A.  D.  37,  frequently  uses  this  word,  and  always  in 
the  same  sense.  The  following  are  noteworthy  examples  :  Aristobuhis  was  drowned 
by  his  companions  in  a  swimming  bath,  and  in  relating  the  murder  he  says :  '  Con- 
tinually pressing  down  and  haptlzing  (immersing)  him  while  swinnning,  as  if  in 
sport,  they  did  not  desist  till  they  had  entirely  suffocated  him.'-^  lie  also  describes 
the  contest,  in  his  '  Jewish  War,'  between  the  Pomans  and  the  Jews,  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  says  of  the  Jews :  '  They  suffered  harm  before  they  could  inflict  any, 
and  were  haptized  (submerged)  along  with  their  vessels.  .  .  .  And  those  of  the 
baptized  who  raised  their  heads,  either  a  missile  reached,  or  a  vessel  overtook.' 
Again,  in  describing  his  own  shipwreck,  he  says  :  '  Our  vessel  having  been  haptized 
(sunk)  in  the  midst  of  the  Adriatic,  being  about  six  hundred  in  number,  we  swam 
through  the  whole  night.'  Lucian,  born  about  A.  D.  135,  in  a  satire  on  the  love  of 
the  marvelous,  tells  of  men  that  he  saw  running  on  the  sea.  They  were  like  him- 
self except  tiiat  they  had  cork-feet.  lie  says  :  '  AVe  wondered,  therefore,  when  we 
saw  them  not  haptized,  (immersed)  but  standing  above  tiic  waves  and  traveling  on 
without  fear.'^  Dion  Cassius,  born  155  A.  D.,  says  of  the  defeated  forces  at  tJtica 
who  rushed  to  their  ships  and  ovej loaded  them,  that :  some  of  them  were  'thrown 
down  by  the  jostling,  in  getting  on  board  the  vessels,  and  others  haptized  (sub- 
mei'ged)  in  the  vessels  themselves,  by  their  own  weight. '^°  In  the  same  woi'k  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  sea-flght  between  Marc  Antony  and  Augustus,  at  Actium, 
when,  near  the  close  of  the  battle,  men  escaped  from  the  burning  ships.  He  says : 
'  others  leaping  into  the  sea  were  drowned,  or  struck  by  the  enemy  were  haptized, 
(submerged).'^' 
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Tliese  citations  from  classic  Greek  writers,  covering  about  700  years,  including 
the  Apostolic  Age,  unite  in  describing  things  on  which  water  was  poured,  or  which 
were  partially  immersed,  as  \mhaptizcd  •  while  others,  which  were  dipped  or  plunged 
in  water  and  overwhelmed,  they  declare  to  have  been  baptized  ;  showing,  that  when 
the  sacred  penmen  use  the  same  word  to  describe  the  act  of  John  in  the  Jordan, 
they  use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  other  Greek  authors,  namely :  to  express  the  act 
of  dipping  or  immersion. 

This  cumulative  evidence  fully  justifies  Calvin  in  saying  :  '  Baptism  was  admin- 
istered by  John  and  Christ,  by  the  submersion  of  the  whole  body."  5-  Tertullian, 
the  great  Latin  father,  A.  D.  200,  also  says :  '  Nor  is  there  any  material  difference 
between  those  whom  John  dipped  in  the  Jordan,  and  those  whom  Peter  dipped  in 
the  Tiber.'*'  So  Lightfoot :  'That  the  baptism  of  John  was  by  the  immersion  of 
the  body,  seems  evident  from  those  things  which  are  related  concerning  it ;  namely, 
that  he  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  and  in  Enon,  because  there  was  much  water,  and 
that  Christ  being  baptized  went  up  out  of  the  water.' ^*  MacKnight  says  the  same 
thing:  'Christ  submitted  to  be  baptized,  that  is,  to  be  buried  under  the  water  by 
John,  and  to  be  raised  out  of  it  again.' ^  Olsliausen  agrees  with  these  interpreters, 
for  he  says:  '  John,  also,  was  baptizing  in  the  neighborhood,  because  the  water  t])ere 
being  deep,  afforded  conveniences  for  submersion.'^  De  AVette  bears  the  same 
testimony  :  '  They  were  baptized,  immersed,  submerged.  This  is  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  frequentative  form  of  lapfo,  to  immerse.'^"  And  Alford,  on  Matt,  iii,  6, 
say's  :  '  The  baptism  was  administered  in  the  day-time  by  immersion  of  the  whole 
person.' 

These  authorities  abundantly  show  that  our  Lord,  in  requiring  the  first  act  of 
obedience  on  the  part  of  his  new  disciple,  employed  a  Greek  word  in  common  use 
for  expressing  the  most  familiar  acts  of  every-day  life.  And  the  testimony  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  completed  B.  C.  285,  harmonizes 
exactly  with  this  use.  When  quoting  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
generally  used  this  version.  Here  the  Greek  word  '■  ehaptimto''  is  u.sed  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  word  '■tavaV  (2  Kings  v,  1-t),  where  the  English  version  also  renders  it 
by  the  word  'dipped,'  to  express  the  act  of  Naaman  in  the  river  Jordan.  The  word 
'  taral '  is  used  fifteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  rcndei'ed  in  our  common 
English  version  fourteen  times  by  'dip,'  and  once  (Job  ix,  31)  by  'plunge.'  Li 
Gen.  xxxvii,  31,  the  Jewish  scholars  who  made  the  Septuagint  version  rendered 
'  moluno '  to  stain,  the  effect  of  dipping,  as  in  dyeing,  this  being  the  chief  thought 
which  tiie  translator  would  express.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  preposition 
'^«,'  is  rendered  'in'  before  Jordan  in  all  the  commonly  received  versions  of  the 
English  New  Testament  (ilatt.  iii,  6),  namely  :  in  that  of  TViclif,  1380 ;  Tyndal, 
1534;  Cranmer,  1539;  Geneva,  1557;  Rheims,  1582;  and  King  James,  1611.  In 
the  last  named  '  with '  was  afterward  substituted  for  '  in,'  but  it  is  restored  by  the 
late  Anglo-American  revisers,  in  various  passages  of  the  Gospels. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    BAPTIST'S    WITNESS    TO    CHRIST. 

JOHN  gave  a  tlireefold  testimony  to  Christ.  As  a  prophet,  he  proclaimed  the 
kingdom  of  God,  through  the  Messiah ;  as  a  preacher,  lie  led  the  people  to 
preparation  for  the  Messiah  ;  and  as  a  witness,  he  pointed  out  Christ  in  person 
as  the  Messiah.  The  people  believed  that  the  Baptist  was  the  veritable  Elijah.  The 
Sanhedrin  was  bound  to  prevent  any  false  prophet  from  misleading  the  people,  and 
in  order  to  subject  John  to  a  rigid  examination,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  officials 
from  Jerusalem  to  question  him.  They  asked  him:  'Who  art  tliou?  The  Christ? 
Elijah?  The  Prophet?'  He  answered:  'No.'  But  his  ministry  so  stirred  the 
people  that  they  found  a  pledge  therein  of  deliverance  from  Roman  rule,  and 
'  reasoned  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  not  the  Christ.'  The  deputation  was  of 
the  Pharisees,  who,  stinging  under  his  rebukes,  sought  to  pay  him  back  by 
entangling  him  in  political  difficulties,  craftily  supposing  that  they  could  bring  him 
to  account  if  they  could  throw  his  fiery  ministry  into  a  false  position.  Their 
cunning  only  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  humility  and  modesty  of  his  character. 
Bold  as  a  lion  before  men,  he  was  a  timid  lamb  in  the  shadow  of  his  Lord,  and 
nonplussed  them  by  saying :  '  I  am  not  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  but  simpl.y  the  voice 
of  a  crier.'  Unable  and  unwilling  to  lead  the  eager  throngs  to  a  contest  with  their 
oppressors,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  proclaimed:  'There  stands  one  in  the  midst 
of  30U,  whom  ye  know  not,  the  latchet  of  whose  sandal  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose.' 

Beautiful  message-bearer  of  our  God  and  Saviour.  Pure  truth,  gentle 
modesty,  blushing  humility,  marked  few  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  while  he  would 
not  play  the  role  of  a  false  Messiah,  he  longed  for  the  honor  of  stooping,  with 
suppressed  breath  and  tremulous  hands,  to  do  the  work  of  a  slave  for  the  true 
Christ.  His  glory  was  to  throw  himself  into  the  background,  to  tie  the  sandals  of 
Jesus  when  he  went  abroad,  and  loose  the  dusty  leathern  thong  when  he  returned. 
His  reply  rebuked  the  pride  and  scorned  the  vanity  of  the  whole  viper-brood. 
Their  haughtiness  is  censured,  and  their  fawning  repelled  by  the  servant  of  the  Son 
of  the  Highest  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  his  feet.  This  holy  chivalry  makes  a  true 
man  a  broken  reed  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  while  it  tempers  his  sinews  with  steel 
in  dealing  with  men.  '  I  am  not  your  Messiah — I  go  before  him — he  stands  among 
you — he  is  mightier  than  I — I  am  a  stranger  to  his  prerogatives — I  immerse  your 
bodies  in  water  to  symbolize  your  soul's  purification,  but  he  shall  overwhelm  your 
souls  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'     This  sharp  distinction  brought  out  for  the  first  time  the 
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fullness  of  Christ's  Gospel,  or  as  Mark  expresses  it,  here  was  '  The  beginning  of  the 
(iospel  of  Jesus  Christ.'  This  said,  and  the  Baptist  delivered  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler,  he  reasserts  himself  in  new  strength.  The  rulers  flattered  themselves  that 
tiiey  would  be  the  golden  grain  of  Messiah's  husbandry,  the  elite  wheat  that  should 
fill  his  garner.  John  mocks  that  expectation,  casts  it  to  the  winds,  and  tells  them 
that  Jesus  will  tivat  them  as  the  Palestine  farmer  treats  his  harvest,  when  it  is  cut 
down,  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  o.xen,  torn  '  by  instruments  with 'teeth,'  till  tiie 
kernel  is  severed  from  the  '  chaff '  and  then  winnowed  that  it  may  be  burned. 
They  could  never  be  gathered  as  the  pure  grain  of  the  kingdom.  Another  baptism 
awaited  them,  that  of  repentance  in  the  Jordan,  when  the  Messiah  should  toss  wheat 
and  chaff  into  the  empty  air,  that  the  grain  might  fall  back  free  of  refuse,  while  the 
wind  would  take  the  chaff  into  quenchless  fire.  These  terrible  words  express  John's 
cardinal  idea  of  Christ's  nature  and  prerogatives.  The}'  attribute  to  him  the  scrutiny 
of  motives,  the  purification  of  character,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  imj^enitent : 
iu  a  word,  the  prerogatives  of  God.     But  this  was  not  all. 

The  '  next  day,'  the  Baptist  saw  Jesus  and  cried  :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world  !  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said  :  After  ine  comes 
one  who  is  preferred  before  me ;  because  he  was  before  me.' '  '  I  have  seen  and 
have  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  as  a 
dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  alwde  upon  him.'  Here  he  affirms  Christ's  pre-existence. 
John  was  born  six  months  before  Jesus,  yet  lie  says  '  He  was  before  me.'  The 
Greek  terms  here,  both  translated  'before,'  express  not  only  pre-eminence  in  rank 
and  dignit}',  but  priority  of  time.  This  enigma  was  to  the  startled  Jews  the  first 
hint  given  by  any  jS'ew  Testament  speaker  of  Christ's  personal  pre-existence,  and 
unveils  him  in  the  Bosom  of  the  Father,  before  he  became  flesh.  Then  follow 
Christ's  attestation  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — his  mediatorial  character  and  his  divine 
Sonship.  And  he  gave  grandeur  to  his  testimony  in  that  he  '  cried,'  with  vehe- 
mence in  their  avowal.  He  tells  us  that  the  Holy  Spirit  justified  these  claims  as  he 
set  them  forth.  Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  Baptist's  ministry  is  the 
prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  in  its  new  form. 

He  introduced  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity  to  the  world,  and  held  relations 
to  the  Third  which  no  man  before  him  had  filled.  Next  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
his  ministry  held  a  place  and  formed  an  epoch  of  the  highest  possible  importance  in 
the  history  of  redemption.  It  was,  in  the  Gospel  sense,  the  beginning  of  the 
Spirit's  administration  in  the  pei'sonal  salvation  of  men,  as  it  first  brings  out  his 
separate  personality  with  great  clearness.  The  Dove  came  from  the  Father,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  remained  upon  the  Son,  making  him  thenceforth  the  sole 
Baptizer  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  one  source  through  whom  he  has  since  acted  in 
administering  salvation  to  men.  All  this  was  directly  opposite  to  the  history  and 
tendencies  of  Judaism,  but  it  identifies  John  with  the  very  soul  of  the  Gospel  as 
nothing  else  could.     It  was  not  the  baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan  which  anointed 
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liiin  for  Lis  work,  for,  says  Peter :  '  God  aTioiiited  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  tlie  Holy- 
Spirit  and  power.'  This  prodigy  of  the  descending  Dove  and  Ciirist's  inscrutable 
unction  enabled  John  to  say :  '  I  saw,  and  bear  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.' 
The  Spirit  made  him  a  witness  to  the  Messiah,  when  the  Lord's  anointed  was  sol- 
emnly invested  with  his  divine  office.  Through  the  Spirit,  the  Father  dwelt  in  the 
Son  and  the  Son  in  him.  Luke  gives  the  splendid  piece  of  information,  that  when 
Jesus  was  '  pi'aying '  at  his  baptism,  the  heavens  were  opened.  Through  the  cleft 
vault  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  Father's  throne.  He  penetrated  into  the  fullness 
of  divine  light  and  life,  and  uttered  the  first  sigh  of  humanity  for  that  perfect  in- 
dwelling of  God  which  accomplished  redemption.  This  pledge  of  his  final  triumph 
was  given  when  his  body  was  dripping  with  the  waters  of  baptism.  When  he  was 
setting  aside  all  empty  institutions  his  hand  knocked  at  heaven's  gate,  and  by  the 
will  of  the  Father  it  was  opened  ;  for  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  obedience  of 
his  beloved  Son. 

How  sweetly  inspiring  is  the  thought,  that  the  first  breath  which  ]iassed  his 
newly  baptized  lips  asked  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  who  at  once  was  given  to  him.  And 
not  in  measure,  but  without  degree;  in  him  'dwelt  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.'  To  him  the  Spirit  was  not  given  as  to  the  Apostles,  througli  the  emblem 
of  unconscious  flame  in  divided  sheets,  but  through  the  organic  and  sensitive  symbol 
of  life  in  a  hovering  dove.  From  the  blue  vault,  from  infinite  leagues  of  ethereal 
space,  came  forth  a  delicate,  timorous  nature  and  lit  upon  the  only  pure  spot  on 
this  earth,  the  Sacred  Plead,  while  his  locks  were  yet  wet  from  the  tremulous 
wave.  When  the  guilty  earth  was  baptized  in  the  deluge,  a  dove  flew  over  the 
waste  of  waters  and  brought  the  hope  of  a  new  world  to  Noah,  in  a  frail  olive- 
branch  rescued  from  the  flood.  But  the  New  Testament  Dove  winged  his  way  to 
the  New  Testament  Ark,  the  type  of  a  life-giving  energy,  whicli  said  :  '  Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new,'  when  Jesus  came  up  out  of  the  stream  and  stood  upon  the 
dry  land.  Here  is  the  seven-fold  symbol  of  chaste  purity,  peace  and  hope,  for  the 
gentle  emblem  seems  invested  with  the  infinite  powers  of  new  birth.  The  expres- 
sion:  'The  Spirit  lighted  and  abode  upon  him,'  conveys  that  idea  of  a  hovering 
motion  implied  in  the  Hebrew  word  by  which  Moses  descriljes  the  mode  of  crea- 
tion :  '  The  Spirit  was  h'ooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters,'  as  a  bird  over  her 
young  in  incubation,  imparting  vivifying  warmth  in  each  shudder  passing  from  the 
pulse  of  one  animated  being  to  another.  Tlie  white-winged  messenger  in  corporeal 
form,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  came  not  on  his  celestial  mission  to  make 
Jesus  holy,  nor  to  invest  him  with  grace  and  beauty,  but  with  infinite  energy  as  tlie 
Head  of  an  endless  race :  '  He  shall  see  his  seed.' 

Prediction  had  said  :  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him  ;  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom  and  might,  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding.'  The  body  of 
Jesus  was  his  offspring,  and  his  soul-powers  were  developed  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
tlien,  from  the  moment  of  his  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit  directed  his  life,  his  words, 
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and  his  work.  lie  liimself  declared  :  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  ;  because 
lie  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord."  Nor  is  this  all.  From  the  moment  of  his  baptism  '  he  began  to 
preach  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  ;'  to  '  lieal  the  sick  ;'  to  'cast  out  demons  by 
tlie  Spirit  of  God.'  He  also  warned  men  against  '  tiie  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit;' 
promised  that  '  the  Spirit  should  teach  them  what  to  say '  in  persecution,  and 
breathed  upon  his  disciples,  saying  :  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  they  re- 
cei\ed  him.  But,  above  all,  at  Pentecost  lie  sent  the  Spirit  to  till  liis  own  place  on 
earth.  Nor  may  we  suppose  that  either  John  or  Jesus  were  not  tilled  with  the  Spirit 
in  the  largest  sense  simply  because  John  (vii,  39)  says:  'The  Holy  Spirit  w:;s  not 
vet  Q/Ziv;;],  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  gloriiied.'  The  word'  given'  is  not  in  the 
Greek  text,  which  simply  reads  '  was  not  yet,'  the  word  '  given  '  is  supplied  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  Luther  says  on  the  passage  :  '  One  must  not  fall  into  such  sense- 
less thoughts,  as  to  suppose  that  tiie  Holy  Spirit  was  only  created  after  Chi-ist's 
resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  what  is  written  is,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet.'"  that 
is,  was  not  in  his  oflBce.'  Stillingfleet  says  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  found  in  the 
extraordinarj'  gift  of  tongues  and  other  miracles.  But  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  tliat 
they  'knew  him,'  that  'he  abides  with  you,'  and  that  his  Father  would  'give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  him.'  The  Spirit  iiad  qualified  Old  Testament  men 
for  extraordinar}^  work,  but  he  was  to  be  poured  out  on  '  all  flesh''  in  Gospel  times. 
The  sovereignty,  therefore,  of  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  Jesus,  by  which  lie  raised  all  men 
to  a  high  level  in  the  Gospel.     This  doctrine  the  Baptist  preached. 

Hence,  with  the  sight  of  the  descending  Spirit  he  heard  the  attesting  voice  of 
divine  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  :  '  This  is  my  Son.'  That  august  voice  which  rent 
the  empty  heavens  above  the  Jordan  told  John  of  God's  complacency  in  his  Son  : 
'In  him  I  am  well  pleased.'  Tin's  voice  sank  into  the  inner  being  of  the  Bnptist, 
and  thrills  the  hearts  of  his  luethren  to-day  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  earth.  Jehovah 
has  honored  no  other  great  institute  as  he  has  Christ's  baptism,  when  he  used  the 
new  rite  to  mark  his  inauguration  as  Head  of  the  Gospel  Church.  The  anointing  of 
his  Only  Begotten  Son  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  sanctified  the  new-born  ordinance. 
Therein  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  revealed,  and  fi'oni  tluit  day  to  this, 
whenever  true  Christians  visit  Christ's  baptism,  they  sing  :  •  God,  even  tiiy  God, 
has  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.'  There  we  have  the 
first  distinct  revelation  of  the  Godhead.  There  the  whole  Trinity  united  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Gospel  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sun,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  true  Baptists  may  point  to  Christ's  Baptism,  and  say  with 
Augustine  to  Marcion :  '  Go  to  Jordan  and  thou  shalt  see  the  Trinity.' 

The  next  great  cognate  truth  which  John  was  the  first  to  publish,  was  Christ's 
vicarious  sacrifice.  This  he  comprehended  from  the  first,  although  his  own  Apostles 
never  understood  it  till  after  his  resurrection.  From  the  beginning,  the  Baptist 
proclaimed   him  as  the   Sin  bearer.     He  cried  :    '  Behold  the   Lamb   of    God    that 
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taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ! '  -  These  sacrificial  words  have  been  descanted 
upon,  probably  more  than  any  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  they  seem  to  have 
moved  all  John's  being.  He  had  previously  given  testimony  to  the  abiding  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Son,  and  now  that  great  truth  gave  birth  to  this.  The  more  he  saw 
of  Jesus,  the  more  the  deep  spring  of  truth  welled  up  within  him.  His  theologic 
eye  was  opened  at  the  Jordan,  and  he  soon  saw  wonderful  things  in  his  Master.  At 
first,  the  Dove,  symbolical  among  birds  for  the  purposes  of  thank-offering  and  cere- 
monial purification,  was  the  extent  of  his  discovery.  Now,  he  proclaims  him  as  the 
Lamb,  of  God's  choosing,  from  his  own  fiock,  the  image  of  spotlessness  and 
cleansing  merit.  The  Dove  spoke  of  the  heavens  whence  he  came,  the  Lamb  spoke 
of  the  altar  where  he  takes  away  tlie  sin  of  the  world.  This  sublime  picture 
revealed  Isaiah's  Lamb  on  his  way  to  slaughter.  His  language  neither  expresses  an 
act  of  the  past,  nor  one  of  the  future,  but  one  which  forever  continues.  The 
mediatorial  work  had  beg\in,  the  morning  sacrifice  had  been  offered.  In  his  baptism 
God  had  inspected  him,  had  pronounced  him  well  pleasing,  had  accepted  him  as  his 
own  Sin-victim,  and  now  the  sacrificial  work  was  in  process  :  '  2'aketh  away  the 
«?'«,'  abstractly  and  concretely,  '  of  the  world.'  The  Apostles  have  since  elaborated 
the  saving  doctrine,  with  exquisite  clearness  and  power,  but  they  caught  their  key- 
note from  John,  who  first  announced  the  astounding  revelatif)n.  The  Evangelist 
John  placed  his  throbbing  temples  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lamb,  but  not  till  the  Bap- 
tist John  had  told  him  twice,  how  pure,  and  soft,  and  warm  it  was.  This  doctrine 
won  the  Evangelist  in  a  moment.  When  the  Baptist  told  him  this  he  was  one  of 
John's  disciples,  but  the  moment  that  John  told  him  of  God's  Lamb  to  expiate  his 
sin,  he  became  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Since  that  daj'  the  son  of  Zebedee  has  been 
crying  with  one  breath  :  '  I  love  him  because  he  first  loved  me  ! '  and  with  the  next : 
'  Behold  the  Lamb !     Behold  the  Lamb  ! ' 

If  possible,  the  Baptist's  next  testimony  to  Christ,  brought  him  into  greater 
Gospel  fullness  still,  for  he  gave  it  under  the  severest  trial.  Two  years  had  passed 
since  he  opened  his  ministry-,  when  his  disciples  were  thrown  into  a  controversy 
'  with  a  Jew  about  purifying.'  Then,  his  disciples  said  to  him  :  'Rabbi,  he  who  was 
with  thee  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness,  behold  lie  baptizes, 
and  all  come  to  him.'  This  dispute  was  neither  amongst  his  disciples  themselves, 
nor  between  the  disciples  of  John  and  Jesus,  about  the  merits  of  their  baptisms,  as 
some  pretend,  nor  did  it  concern  baptism  at  all.  'A  Jew,'  who  belonged  to  neither 
set  of  disciples,  tried  to  draw  John's  disciples  into  a  debate  on  the  question  of  legal 
ablutions,  for  the  traditionists  were  bewitched  to  torture  every  bodj'  with  their  petty 
quibbles,  and  so  this  '  Jew'  baited  John's  disciples  to  set  tiiem  at  variance  with  the 
elders,  as  the  Pliarisees  attacked  Chi'ist's  disciples  for  not  washing  their  hands 
before  eating,  after  the  tradition  (if  the  elders.  Irving  forcibly  covers  this  case 
thus:  'It  was  not  a  dispute  concerning  their  relative  baptisms  I  judge  from  this, 
that  the  word  is  "  purifying,"  not  baptism.     The  word  for  purifying  is  never  applied 
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eitlier  to  the  baptism  .of  John  or  of  Christ's  disciples,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  any 
other  baptism.  The  word  "  baptism  "  is  in  one  place  applied  to  purifying,  as  the 
baptism  of  cups,  pots,  and  tables ;  and  once  in  the  Hebrews,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,"  I  think  it  much  Ijetter  to  translate  the  baptism  of  doe- 
trine,  or  the  purifying  influences  of  doctrine.  But  the  word  "  purifying"  is  never, 
on  the  one  hand,  used  for  baptism,  and  on  that  account  cannot  be  so  taken  in  this 
place,  without  violence  to  every  rule  of  interpretation.'^ 

Although  this  artful  attempt  failed,  John's  disciples  allowed  a  spiiit  of  rivalry 
to  enter  their  bosoms,  because  Clirist's  disciples  baptized  more  persons  than  John. 
This  drew  from  him  new  and  clearer  testimony  for  Christ.  '  Ilabbi,'  they  said,  '  he 
who  was  with  thee  beyond  the  Joixlan,  to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness,  behold  he 
immerses,  and  all  come  to  him.'  This  clause,  *  boiuie  witness,'  carries  the  thought, 
that  John's  testimony  to  Jesus  had  given  dignity  to  him,  and  made  hiin  John's 
debtor.  The  words,  '  he  was  with  thee,'  imply  that  they  considered  Jesus  a  follower 
of  John,  like  themselves,  and  *  he  baptizeth  '  suggests,  that  they  thought  he  was 
usurping  John's  work  and  high  calling.  What  appeared  worse  than  all  to  them,  he 
was  using  the  distinction  which  John  had  given  him  to  draw  John's  following  to 
his  own  standard,  and  so  building  up  his  own  name  on  John's  decaying  cause  ;  'all 
men  come  to  him.'  That  is,  they  charge  Jesus  with  building  up  a  rival  Baptist 
sect.  It  was  a  keen  trial  to  John  to  see  this  distrust  and  envy  of  Christ  in  his 
own  family.  His  soul  was  stirred  when  he  saw  that  his  own  testimony  to 
the  Redeemer's  character  and  work  was  misunderstood,  and  with  a  minute, 
verbal  clearness  which  he  had  not  used  before,  he  proceeded  to  silence  forever  this 
misleading  suspicion  in  his  followers.  To  this  end  he  gave  this  noblest  reply 
which  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  mortal ;  and  with  these  words  turned  both 
them  and  his  own  work  over  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  forever,  as  his  divinely 
appointed  superior. 

'  John  answered  and  said  :  A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  be  given  him, 
from  heaven.  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but 
I  am  sent  before  him.  He  that  has  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom.  But  the  friend 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  stands  and  hears  him,  rejoices  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice.  This  my  joy  therefore  is  made  full.  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease.  He  that  comes  from  above  is  above  all  ;  he  that  is  from  the  eai'th  is  of 
the  earth,  and  speaks  of  the  earth  ;  he  that  comes  from  heaven  is  above  all.  And 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  that  he  testifies  ;  and  ids  testimony  no  one  receives. 
He  that  received  his  testimony  has  set  his  seal.  That  God  is  true.  For  he  whom 
God  sent  speaks  forth  the  words  of  God  ;  for  he  gives  not  the  Spirit  by  measure. 
The  Father  loves  the  Son,  and  has  given  all  things  into  his  hand.  He  that 
believes  on  the  Son  has  everlasting  life,  and  he  that  believes  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  him.'  * 

Here  John  not  only  jjoints  his  disciples  and  all  subsequent  believers  to 
Christ  for  '  everlasting  life,'  but  he  shows  his  own  exact  relation  to  '  the  Son,'  as 
being  that  of  the  groomsman  to  the  Bridegroom.     As  the  '  friend  of  the  Bride- 
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groom '  he  had  prepared  for  the  marriage  of  God's  Son,  and.  as  his  work  was  now 
finished,  his  'joy  was  full,'  and  he  retired,  leaving  the  Bride  in  the  care  of  the 
Bridegroom.  '  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease,'  is  his  prophetic  forecast. 
'  God  loves  him ;  and  has  given  all  things  into  his  hand.'  Then  and  there,  drop- 
ping his  special  commission  as  a  herald,  he  became  the  first  New  Testament 
preacher  of  a  present  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation,  or  of  salvation  by  fiiith,  declaring 
that  he  who  '  believes  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abides 
on  him.'  We  have  seen,  that  not  only  was  John  the  first  to  preach  the  pre- 
existeuce  and  divinity  of  Christ  as  one  who  had  come  '  from  above,'  and  was  now 
'above  all;'  to  preach  Jesus  as  God's  sacrificial  victim  for  sin,  his  '  Lamb'  bearing 
away  the  'sin  of  tlie  world  ;' — but  on  the  banks  of  the  same  Jordan  wliei'e  lie  liad 
baptized  him,  lie  declares  him  the  Saviour,  to  wliom  his  own  disciples  and  all  other 
men  must  now  look  for  salvation  from  '  the  wrath  of  God.' 

No  passage  in  the  New  Testament  more  clearly  points  out  the  glorious  truth 
that  men  are  saved  only  by  trust  in  Christ  than  John's  words:  'He  tiiat  believes 
on  the  Son  has  everlasting  life.'  And  none  more  powerfully  shows  that  the  des- 
tiny of  man  is  left  in  the  hand  of  Christ,  than  the  fearful  words  :  '  He  tliat  believes 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abides  on  liiui.'  Tliere  is  no 
possibility  of  misconstruing  Joiin's  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution  here.  Human 
ingenuity  and  gloss  have  tried  to  explain  away  all  Christ's  words  on  this  subject,  but 
the  terrible  decision  of  the  Baptist's  words  defy  all  the  attempts  of  sophistry. 
From  the  first,  he  held  that  the  obdurate  rejector  of  Christ  must  endure  a  baptism 
in  'unquenchable  fire.'  Jolm  spoke  of  a  baptism  in  the  Spirit  for  tlie  good,  but 
Christ's  fire-baptism  is  always  sjiokeii  of  as  destructive,  as  'chaff'  is  consumed  by 
fire.  Neander  says:  'The  Messiah  will  immerse  tlie  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,' but  '  those  who  refused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  divine  life 
should  lie  desti'03'ed  by  the  fire  of  the  divine  judgments.'"  Yon  Rohden  so  under- 
stands John's  preaching  :  '  The  baptism  of  fire,  then,  refers  to  the  desti-uction  of 
those,  who,  under  the  Messianic  government,  should  refuse  to  receive  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those  who  should  oppose  themselves  to  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah.'^ When  Luke  speaks  of  the  'promise  of  the  Father'  (Acts  i,  5),  he  omits 
John's  words,  'and  with  fire,'  for  they  couched  a  threat,  not  a  promise.  Even  the 
symbolical  tongues  wliicli  rested  upon  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost,  were  not  of  fire,  but 
only  Hike  as  of  fire.'  •  Hence,  in  John's  last  testimony  to  Christ,  he  presents  not 
simply  tlie  '  Lamb'  in  his  saving  aspects,  but  also  in  his  Leonine  administration,  and 
vindicates  his  honor  against  the  sin  of  rejecting  him. 

Throughout,  John's  testimony  to  Christ  presents  his  eliaracter  in  a  glorious 
light,  by  showing,  that  he  is  thankful  to  be  distanced  in  the  race,  if  the  glory  of 
Christ  be  advanced.  Bright  as  a  star  himself,  he  is  content  that  his  own  light 
should  be  lost  in  the  noontide  glory  of  the  firmament.  The  prospect  of  extinction 
awakened  triumph  in  his  breast,  that  he  might  be  nothing  and  Jesus  all  things. 
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His  only  grief  was,  that  men  received  nut  his  testimony.  Wiiat  a  wonderful  sum- 
mary of  Christian  doctrine  and  consecration  he  gives.  "What  are  the  struggles  of  a 
patriot  for  his  country,  compared  with  his  eager  devotion  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
Friend,  and  to  see  his  own  glory  die  in  the  splendor  of  his  Master?  His  meridian 
was  past,  and  his  sun  was  setting,  and  now  when  the  shadows  of  night  fell  upon 
him,  his  ecstasy  was  this:  '  lie  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all.'  I'uautiful 
Baptist !  The  first  great  New  Testament  theologian.  For  thousands  of  years  all 
study  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  failed  to  nnveil  the  doctrines  which  he 
brought  to  light,  and  all  after  study  has  failed  to  exhaust  them.  '  More  than 
a  prophet,'  none  have  discoursed  so  grandly  on  his  Redeemer's  person,  oflice  and 
love :  and  what  new  doctrine  has  any  inspired  writer  revealed  since  ? 

The  imprisonment  and  martyrdom  of  the  Baptist  must  now  be  noticed.  The 
faithful  son  of  Zacharias  was  hated  for  his  fidelity.  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  King 
of  Arabia-Petrfea,  wlio  was  to  him  a  faithful  wife.  Antipas  had  a  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  not  by  the  same  mother,  who  had  married  Herodias,  the  daughter 
of  Aristobulus,  still  another  brother.  Herodias,  therefore,  was  granddaughter  to 
Herod  the  Great  and  niece  to  Antipas.  But  Antipas  fell  in  love  with  her,  per- 
suaded her  to  abandon  her  husband,  divorced  his  own  wife,  and  then  mari-ied  her. 
This  woman  took  her  young  daughter,  Salome,  Philip's  child,  with  her  ;  and  as  the 
adulterous  queen  of  Antipas,  came  to  the  Galilean  tetrarchy  and  shared  with  him 
his  vice-regal  palace,  where  she  reveled  in  guilty  splendor.  "When  the  Baptist 
heard  of  this  disgusting  crime  it  stirred  his  indignation,  and  he  bluntly  rebuked  the 
"  incestuous  paramour  in  terms  as  stern  as  his  upbraidings  of  the  scornful  Pharisees. 
As  God's  messenger  he  thundered  in  the  ears  of  Antipas  :  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  thy  brother's  wife  ! '  Luke  adds  that  he  reproved  him  :  '  For  all  the  evils 
which  Herod  did ;'  a  long  and  black  list  of  crimes.  For  this  cause  he  seized  John 
and  threw  him  into  the  dismal  fortress  of  Maehaerus,  the  '  Black  Castle,'  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  an  outrage  instigated  by  Herodias ;  for  she  was  angry  with  him,  and 
fastened  on  him  like  some  ferocious  animal  clinging  to  its  prey.  She  desired,  saj-s 
Mark,  to  put  him  to  death  but  could  not,  for  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he 
was  a  just  and  holy  man.  The  imperiousness  of  truth  which  lifted  John  above  the 
fear  of  rank  and  of  death,  made  his  person  so  sacred,  that  the  stony  heart  of  the 
adulterer  was  overawed.  One  glance  of  purity  made  the  adulterous  tyrant  writhe 
in  dread  fetters.  John  was  unarmed  and  alone.  Herod  was  compassed  by  royal 
guards.  Yet  John  hurled  subtile  arrows  from  an  invisible,  quiver,  which,  piercing 
the  armor  of  steel,  made  the  king's  heart  faint. 

'  It  is  not  Jaiiyful  for  thee  to  have  he?-,'  was  tiie  metal-point  which  made  John's 
barb  so  keen.  The  Jewish  laws  had  thrown  a  colossal  rampart  around  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  a  holiness  which  the  whole  Ilerodian  family  had  set  at  naught,  in  one 
way  or  another.     In  the  person  of  Antipas,  the  Baptist  brought  that  whole  house- 
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hold  up  to  tlie  scrutiny  of  the  Bible  standard.  His  terrible  appeals  were  made  to 
the  Scriptural  law.  lie  threw  the  whole  question  back,  not  on  public  scandal  or  the 
shock  of  public  feeling,  but  on  the  supremacy  of  God's  word.  There  he  planted 
himself  iirmly  in  the  eloquence  of  lamentation,  protest,  and  demand.  Unwilling  to 
fawn,  unable  to  varni.sh,  he  put  one  linger  on  the  ulcer,  and  with  the  other  resting 
on  Lev.  xviii,  16,  he  demanded  obedience  to  Divine  authority.  Wliatever  the 
enactments  of  men  might  say  in  the  case,  the  Law  of  God  was  the  first  and  last 
source  of  his  appeal.  The  craven  Sanhedrln  knew  as  well  as  John  that  Herod  was 
trampling  the  law  of  God  under-foot  and  defying  Jehovah's  mandate,  but  all  its 
members  sealed  their  lips  to  the  barefaced  disgrace.  John  frowned  upon  the  triple 
crime  through  a  '  thus  saitli  the  Lord  ;'  and  his  daring  fidelity  to  Kevelation,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life,  wrote  his  name  at  the  head  of  a  long  roll  of  Baptist  martyrs,  who 
have  sealed  the  Truth  with  their  blood. 

At  length  Herod's  birthday  dawned,  that  day  in  the  calendar  around  which  he 
should  have  summoned  all  the  years  of  his  life  for  a  sweet  song,  that  Jehovah  had 
sent  him  into  the  world  an  innocent  babe.  But  instead,  its  celebration  wi-ote  this 
dark  entry  on  his  record  :  '  It  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born  !' 
Well  might  he  have  prayed  with  Job  :  '  That  day,  let  not  God  from  above  seek  for 
it.  Let  it  not  rejoice  among  the  days  of  the  year,  nor  come  into  the  number  of  the 
months,  neither  let  it  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning!'  But  with  his  birthday 
came  the  revelry  of  a  court  festival.  Instead  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  his  sins, 
and  the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf  with  the  merciful  anniversary,  he  gathered  his 
generals  and  peers  around  him,  took  upon  him  his  most  hilarious  mood,  gave  reins 
to  his  vanity  and  ostentation,  spread  his  feast  and  lavished  hi«  wine,  drowned  his 
fear  in  the  fumes  of  the  cup  and  the  strains  of  music,  and  when  his  brain  began  to 
reel  under  the  adulation  of  nobles  and  the  wassail-bowl,  then  a  revengeful  woman 
turned  the  day  of  birth  into  the  night  of  deatli. 

"Wild  abandon,  wanton  voluptuousness,  and  hot  carousal,  now  ruled  the  royal 
banquet,  and  the  call  was  issued  for  the  pantomimic  dance.  Herod  winced  under 
John's  rebukes,  yet  could  bear  them.  Herodias  could  not.  Her  pride  would  not 
brook  them,  and  revenge  rankled  in  her  heart.  Her  crafty  soul  knew  that  the 
ballet  dancers  would  be  asked  for  when  the  guests  were  well  flushed  with  madness, 
and  her  dainty  foresight  had  prepared  for  them  a  special  treat.  Vengeance  had 
drawn  its  bow  to  the  double  strain  and  set  its  fiery  arrow^  to  a  true  wing,  its  blis- 
tering eye  had  spied  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  harness  and  laid  its  hand  to 
launch  the  bolt.  And,  in  icy  hatred  she  sent  lier  beautiful  young  daughter,  the 
future  mother  of  kings,  to  dance  for  the  company  ;  her  rage  reminding  us  of 
science  freezing  water  in  a  red-hot  capsule.  The  grace  and  condescension  of  Great 
Herod's  granddaughter  so  charmed  the  high-bred  revelers  of  Galilee,  that  the 
drunken  king  swore  to  give  her  aught  she  asked,  to  'the  half  of  his  kingdom." 
The   courtly  throng  were  all  ear  for  her  request.      One  thought  that   she  would 
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ask  for  gems  to  furtlier  adorn  lier  luindsome  person,  another  knew  that  slie 
would  demand  the  tinest  estate  in  tlie  reahn,  and  a  third  was  sure  tliat  slie  would 
covet  a  marriage  dower  worthy  of  a  princess.  Delight  intoxicated  her,  and  she 
rushed  to  lier  mothers  chamber  for  instructions.  The  rojal  dancer  returned  with 
the  irony  of  fate  upon  her  pale  lips.  Guilty  jilot  and  vengeful  blood-thirst  threw 
tragedy  into  the  fe;ist ;  the  delicate  girl  craved  tiie  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
a  dish!  But  she  proved  her  true  Herodiau  blood,  when  she  betrayed  liaste  to 
stain  the  escutcheon  of  her  forefathers  with  a  new  blot,  by  the  imperative  behest 
that  the  boon  should  be  delivered  then  and  there.  '  I  will,  that  immediately  thou 
give  nie  on  a  plate,  the  head  of  John ! '  She  would  carry  the  ghastly  gift  to 
her  mother  in  her  own  hands,  lest  the  head  of  a  slave  be  palmed  off  upon  her  for 
John's,  and  so,  lier  maternal  soul  should  shudder  and  faint  for  the  shedding  of 
innocent  blood. 

The  thought  that  John's  pulse  should  cease  to  beat  on  the  day  that  his  own 
caught  the  throb  of  life  from  the  heart  of  his  mother,  sobered  the  drunken  sovereign 
and  brought  him  to  his  senses.  But  for  his  oath's  sake  he  ended  the  struggle  in  his 
own  brea.st,  consented  to  the  horrible  demand ;  the  executioner  was  commissioned.  A 
shrill  cry  made  the  dismal  dungeon  ring,  and  the  gor\-  head  of  the  great  preacher 
lay  gasping  in  the  hall  of  the  festal  carouse,  silenced  forever.  The  sacred  pen  has 
left  a  veil  over  John's  last  feeling,  his  last  word,  his  last  act.  Was  he  excited  or 
serene  ?  Did  he  pray  for  his  murderers  or  depart  in  silence  ?  Only  this  we  know, 
the  sword  left  his  trunk  bleeding  in  the  prison,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  feast. 
The  celestial  dreamer  would  have  written  :  '  I  saw  a  chariot  and  a  couple  of  horses 
waiting  for  Faithful ;  wlio,  as  soon  as  his  adversaries  had  dispatched  him,  was  taken 
up  into  it,  and  straightway  was  carried  up  through  the  clouds,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
the  nearest  way  to  the  Celestial  Gate.'  Whether  the  viper  uncoiled  and  stung 
the  bosom  of  the  murderess  we  have  no  record.  Tradition  says,  that  when  the 
head  of  the  martyr  was  brought  to  her  and  its  glazed  eyes  pierced  her,  she  trans- 
fixed the  tongue  with  a  bodkin  in  revenge  for  its  rebukes. 

Her  shameful  deeds,  and  those  of  her  husband,  drove  them  into  obscurity  and 
exile.  Not,  however,  is  the  veil  of  revelation  entirely  drawn  over  Herod  at  this 
point,  for  Mark  tells  us,  that  in  beheading  John  he  slew  his  own  peace.  When  the 
news  reached  him  that  Jesus  was  working  every  sort  of  good  and  benevolent  work 
amongst  the  people,  the  specter  of  the  murdered  man  stalked  through  his  con- 
science, and  he  exclaimed  :  '  John,  whom  I  beheaded,  is  risen  from  the  dead.'  Go 
where  he  would,  or  do  what  he  might,  in  slumber  or  revelry,  the  stain  of  the  Bap- 
tist's blood  would  not  out,  and  the  startling  eye-balls  of  his  image  haunted  him  ; 
those  eyes  through  which  holy  love  had  gleamed,  and  heaven's  fire  had  shot.  All 
that  was  sensitive  in  him  had  long  been  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,  yet  twinges  of 
pain  crept  through  the  festering  canker  in  every  apparition  of  this  heartless  tragedy. 
This  son  of  him  who  restored  the  Temple  to  beauty  and  strength,  found  the  sanct- 
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uary  of  his  own  soul  in  ruins,  and  lieard  every  where  tlie  echoes  of  a  still  small 
voice,  mocking  the  criminal  who  had  broken  its  pillars  and  piled  up  its  ruins.  His 
spirit  was  in  mutiny  with  itself ;  it  wandered  in  chill,  and  damp,  and  dark  places, 
where  the  shriek  of  murder  made  his  ears  tingle  at  every  turn.  His  sire  liad  heard 
the  shrill  scream  of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  re- 
deeming Infant,  when  Rachel  aroused  from  her  slumbers  in  lier  sepulclier,  groaned 
and  wept,  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  the  unrelenting  butcher  soaked  the 
turf  above  her  in  the  gore  of  her  offspring.  Nor  did  she  resume  her  sleep  of  death 
till  the  echo  of  their  piercing  cry  died  away  in  her  tomb,  and  instead  thereof,  her  cold 
ear  caught  the  songs  of  her  little  ones,  who  had  soared  from  Bethlehem  to  the  skies, 
singing  hosannas  to  the  new-born  King ;  a  chant  from  the  first  infant  martyrs  to  the 
child  born  and  the  Son  given.  Then  was  she  quiet;  for  Jehovah  soothed  her  to  rest, 
saying  :  '  Refrain  thy  voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears  :  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded,  and  thy  children  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy.' 
Ah  !  but  there  was  no  such  soothing  for  godless  Antipas.  The  blighted  monarch 
saw  nothing  but  the  open  door  in  the  world  of  spirits,  tlirongii  which  the  headless 
Baptist  had  come  back  to  torment  him  before  his  time. 

Tin's  was  the  sole  reward  for  his  heartlessness,  his  indulgence  of  a  woman  more 
abandoned  than  himself,  llis  caprice  had  made  liim  a  slave  to  his  paramour's  rage, 
and  left  him  as  helpless  in  Jier  hands  as  the  head  of  the  Baptist  on  the  cruel 
trencher.  Herod's  folly  had  entrapped  him  so  completelj',  that  while  his  conscience 
stickled  in  mock  honor  to  break  a  rash  and  forceless  oath,  he  could  deliberately  per- 
petrate the  blackest  crime  known  to  mortals.  His  example  of  false  shame  is  the 
most  contemptible  in  iiistory.  Rather  than  lirook  the  implication  that  he  i-eally  was 
capable  of  a  moral  scruple,  he  went  tlie  full  length  of  crime.  Wluit  a  ciioiee; 
rather  than  allow  a  set  of  drunken  men  to  shoot  the  lip  at  an  empty,  brukeu  word, 
he  would  carry  the  blood  of  holy  innocence  in  his  skirts  through  life.  Did  a  min 
ister  of  his  court  ever  look  in  his  face  again,  without  reading  his  spectral  fear  of  the 
slain  prophet?  Clearly  enough,  after  this,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  himself  was  to 
liim  the  '  savor  of  death  unto  death.'  His  heavenly  words  and  Godlike  acts  were 
never  reported,  but  Herod  saw  the  dead  man  clothe  liimself  afresh  in  all  the  sancti- 
ties of  his  being;  he  was  'John  risen  from  the  dead  !'  How  could  the  tormented 
monarch  know  any  interpreter  of  benevolence  but  the  contortions  of  a  trunkless 
head? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRIST'S    WITNESS    TO    THE    BAPTIST. 

WHEN  John  knew  that  Iiis  departure  was  at  liand,  he  lovingly  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  ask  whether  Jesus  were  the  Messiah,  or  should  they  look  for 
another.  This  act  touched  the  heart  of  Jesus  tenderly.  John  was  not  angry  with 
Ilerod  for  his  imprisonment,  nor  did  he  distrust  his  own  mission  or  that  of  Christ ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples  he  sent  them,  that  his  own  testimony  might  be 
confirmed,  that  their  convictions  might  be  established,  and  that  now  they  might 
cling  to  Jesus  only.  Our  Lord  re-assured  them  by  an  ajjpeal  to  their  sense  of  sight 
and  hearing.  '  Go  tell  John  the  things  that  ye  see, — the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf 
are  restored,  and  the  dead  are  raised.  Tell  him  the  things  that  you  hear,  to  the 
poor  the  glad  tidings  are  preached.'  If  he  cannot  believe  the  first  he  must  accept 
this  last  evidence,  for  no  teacher  but  one  from  heaven  would  begin  with  the  poor. 
This  testimony  confirmed  their  faith,  and  their  Master's  witness.  When  they  were 
gone,  Jesus  said  to  the  multitude  :  '  What  went  ye  ont  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ? 
A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ? '  He  wished  them  to  know,  that  the  rough  prophet 
who  dwelt  amongst  savage  beasts,  did  not  quail  now  that  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  the 
tyrant.  Though  confined  within  a  dungeon  of  solid  masonry,  he  was  no  more  like 
a  lithe  reed,  tossed  by  every  gust,  than  when  he  thundered  against  the  sins  of  the 
nation.  This  errand  of  inquiry',  so  far  from  indicating  that  John  equalled,  confirmed 
his  integrity,  and  showed  him  to  be  the  same  self-conscious  athlete  as  ever,  just  as 
resolute  and  firm.  'Went  ye  out  to  see  a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  They  that 
wear  soft  clothing  are  in  king's  houses.'  John  was  decreasing,  but  Jesus  testified 
that  he  was  no  self-indulgent,  easy-going  preacher  at  the  coui't  of  Galilee,  seeking 
hi.xiiry,  and  fawning  to  pomp,  because  he  was  without  that  moral  fiber,  which  men 
call  steel.  No,  this  son  of  the  hoary  desert  was  still  hardy.  Delicate  living  and 
gorgeous  clothing  were  in  the  palace  of  Antipas,  while  the  fortress  of  Maehaerus 
was  happy  in  the  old  austerities.  Then  Jesus  gave  his  climax  :  '  Went  ye  out  to  see 
a  prophet  ?  Yea,  and  more  than  a  prophet.  Verily  I  say  to  you.  Among  those 
born  of  woman  there  has  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist.  But  he  who  ia 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.' 

A  greater  than  all  the  prophets  is  not  easily  terrified,  and  Jesus  pronounced 
John  greater.  No  one  prophet  had  prophesied  concerning  another ;  but  other 
prophets  had  foretold  John,  as  '  the  messenger  who  should  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord.'     His  character  and  ofiice  had  both  been  predicted.     Nay,  he  had  foretold  the 
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glory  of  Christ, — had  seen  hiin  in  his  beauty, — had  lived  contemporary  with  him, — ■ 
was  his  blood- relative, — and  had  inducted  him  into  his  Messianic  office.  Did  Jesus 
exaggerate  when  he  pronounced  John  greater  than  all  those  born  of  woman,  and 
more  than  a  prophet  ?  Is  this  the  panegyric  of  an  unguarded  enthusiast  ?  Need 
we  say  that  Jesus  weighed  his  words  ;  and  enstamped  John's  character  forever  in 
sentences  of  enibronzed  truth?  He  made  the  Baptist  a  very  gem  of  divine  reality, 
sent  from  his  Father's  crown-jewel  room.  Jehovah  had  filled  him  with  light  in  the 
mine,  and  Herod  was  bringing  it  out  in  the  cutting. 

How  reverentially  the  Evangelist  tells  us,  that  when  John  looked  no  longer 
through  his  prison  bars,  '  His  disciples  came,  took  up  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a 
tomb ;'  but  he  adds  significantly,  that  they  '  went  and  told  Jesus.'  After  their 
master's  body  was  buried,  they  found  no  grave  for  their  griefs  but  in  the  warm 
heart  of  his  master  ;  and  from  that  moment  they  transferred  their  discipleship  to  his 
ranks.  Then  Jesus  not  only  pronounced  this  holy  eulogy  :  '  He  has  borne  witness 
to  the  truth,  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;'  but  he  prophesied  that  posterity 
should  do  him  justice,  'wisdom  must  be  justified  on  the  part  of  her  children.' 
Truly,  John's  character  and  claims  have  been  justified  in  his  posterity,  as  history 
has  defended  those  of  no  other  man.  Yet  says  Jesus  :  '  He  that  is  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.'  These  words  cannot  have  reference  to  John's 
moral  and  spiritual  character ;  for  none  of  our  Lord's  disciples  have  outstripped 
him  in  spirituality  '  who  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  from  his  birth.' 
Clearly,  Jesus  speaks  of  his  official  position,  as  John's  prophetic  character  is  the 
only  point  of  which  he  is  treating.  As  crying  '  prophets '  the  lowliest  fishermen 
amongst  the  disciples  formed  a  great  contrast  with  John.  The  Baptist's  own  fol- 
lowers, Andrew  and  John  the  Evangelist,  outstripped  their  old  master  in  all  his 
proclaiming  privileges.  He  preached  a  Saviour  who  had  come  to  do  his  work,  they 
preached  him  crucified,  buried,  and  risen  from  the  dead.  Filled  as  he  was  with  the 
Spirit,  he  wrought  no  mighty  works  ;  but  the  fishermen  did  the  same  works  that 
were  done  by  their  Master.  Stirring  as  was  John's  ministry,  it  was  shut  up  to  the 
narrow  home  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Apostles  were  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
In  these  respects  the  least  of  them  was  greater  than  he. 

Jesus  enlarged  his  witness  to  John,  at  this  point,  by  settling  the  mooted  ques- 
tion of  his  relation  to  Elijah  :  '  If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  it,  he  is  the  Elijah  that 
should  come.'  Some  think  that  John's  imprisonment  made  him  sad  and  impatient, 
and  so,  that  he  desired  Jesus  to  come  and  liberate  him  by  miracle.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  true  magnanimity  of  Christ  is  seen  in  rising  above  John's  watiing 
popularity  in  the  nation,  to  make  his  dungeon  an  eternal  Temple  of  Fame.  Like 
as  the  star  of  Bethlehem  hung  a  witness  to  himself  over  his  stable-cradle,  so  he 
hung  this  lamp  over  gloomy  Machaerus  in  the  darkest  hour  of  John's  life  :  '  This  is 
the  Elijah  that  was  to  come ! '  Gabriel  had  said  that  John  should  come,  '  In  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.'     The  nation  supposed,  that  when  Messiah  came  the 
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propliet  of  CariiiL'l  would  desecMul  in  the  awful  luauncr  uf  his  ascent.  But  the 
heavens  hud  nut  re-opened,  nor  the  whirlwind  rei^athered,  nor  the  eliariots  flashed 
down  ablaze,  to  theological  Jericho.  JS'o  retinue  of  angels  liad  brought  back  the 
reverend  ])rophet,  to  tell  with  bated  breath  that  he  could  not  remain  in  mansions 
above,  while  liis  bretlncii  wei'e  crushed  to  the  cartli.  They  expected  to  see  him 
wrap  his  old  mantle  about  him  once  more,  and  with  a  double  portion  of  his  own 
royal  spirit,  proclaim  the  coming  Lord  God  of  Elijah.  Here,  they  were  sadly  mis- 
taken ;  God's  true  Elijah  was  in  prison,  not  in  Paradise. 

John  was  not  the  venerable  seer  of  Horeb,  but  was  like  Lini  in  spirit  and 
power  and  character.  He  is  named  Elijah  for  the  same  reason  that  Jesus  is  called 
'  Uavid,"  not  to  point  out  that  monarch  personally,  but  to  declare  his  kingship. 
There  was  a  unity  of  purpose  between  Elijah  and  John,  betokening  the  same  com- 
mission in  both.  Each  bent  his  energies  to  the  same  sacred  work  of  reformation. 
Both  walked  with  God  in  the  desert,  in  abstinence  and  solitude,  bound  the  same 
rough  garment  around  their  sturdy  frames,  and  suddenly  broke  on  the  nation  asleep 
in  its  sins,  when  its  crimes  were  crying  aloud  for  vengeance.  They  both  reproved 
the  incorrigible,  rebuked  kings,  and  warned  the  land  of  coming  wrath.  They 
silenced  religious  wranglings,  tore  men's  delusive  sophistries  to  shreds,  and  de- 
manded new  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  Yet,  Jesus  pronounced  John  :  '  More  than 
a  prophet,'  among  all  that  had  been  born.  The  Baptist  was  greater  than  Elijah. 
Elijah  fled  from  persecution,  John  met  it  face  to  face.  Jezebel  terrified  Elijah,  and 
hiding  in  the  desert  under  a  clump  of  broom-sedge,  he  prayed  God  to  take  his  life. 
John  bearded  power  in  a  palace,  and  quailed  not  before  brutal  Herodias,  though  the 
queen  demanded  his  head.  And  John  was  greater  than  Elijah  in  that  he  went  to 
heaven,  a  martyr's  wreath  upon  his  brow  flecked  with  his  own  blood,  while  Elijah 
rose  to  the  skies  in  a  chariot  of  ease. 

Our  Lord's  witness  to  John  was  weighty  in  words,  but  if  possible,  his  deeds 
Avere  weightier  still.  He  ratified  John's  baptism  as  divine,  by  submitting  to  it  himself 
and  never  seeking  any  other;  then,  he  adopted  it  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  system, 
unaltered  and  nnalterable  with  his  consent,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Evangelist  tells 
us  the  mind  of  Jesus  in  this  matter  when  he  says  :  '  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
(Tod  whose  name  was  John.  The  same  came  for  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the 
light,  that  through  him  all  might  believe.'  John  says  that  God,  '  Sent  me  to  bap- 
tize, in  water.'  So  marked  was  his  authority  from  the  Father  to  do  this,  that  an 
inspired  Evangelist  found  it  needful  to  disavow  that  he  was  '  The  Light '  himself, 
lest  men  should  be  confused  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  Christ.  Because  John 
was  so  directly  from  God,  Jesus  not  only  took  his  own  baptism  from  his  hands,  but 
received  John's  disciples  into  his  own  Apostleship,  without  administering  any  other 
baptism  to  them.  ^  The  identity  and  validity  of  their  baptism  he  put  side  by  side 
with  his  own,  not  only  marking  it  as  from  heaven,  but  pronouncing  it,  •  The  Coun- 
sel of  God.'     He  charges  guilt  upon  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  rejecting  that 
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counsel,  by  refusing  baptism  at  John's  hands.-  The  very  purpose  for  which  tlie 
Baptist  was  sent  into  tlie  world  was,  '  That  through  him  all  might  believe '  on 
Christ  J  Paul  declares  that  John  said  to  the  people,  'That  they  should  believe 
on  Jesus.'  In  person,  Jesus  then  stood  amongst  them  ;  in  office,  he  was  '  to  come 
after  him,'  and  accept  his  work.  The  phrase  '  to  come '  cannot  relate  to  Christ's 
birth,  for  he  had  already  baptized  him  as  a  man  of  thirty,  but  must  relate  to  his 
future  Messianic  reign.  John  lived,  preached  and  baptized  after  Chi'ist  had 
entered  on  his  Messianic  work,  just  as  much  as  any  of  Christ's  Apostles  did.  The 
Baptist  preached  repentance  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  baptized  converts  to  him 
for  about  two  years  after  he  had  baptized  him  ;  for  his  martyrdom  took  place  but  a 
few  months  before  Christ's  crucifixion.  John  saw  his  glory,  noted  his  miracles, 
'  rejoiced  in  his  light,'  proclaimed  the  atonement  that  he  was  about  to  make  as  God's 
'  Lamb,'  and  demanded  that  all  penitents  should  '  believe  on  him  '  who  then  stood 
amongst  them.  Saving  that  Gospel  ministers  now  preach  Christ's  redeeming  acts 
as  finished,  John  preached  all  that  we  now  preach  or  can  preach,  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospel  Church  included. 

With  these  facts  on  the  very  face  of  the  four  gospels,  the  question  whether 
John's  baptism  M-ere  Christian  or  not,  is  reduced  to  a  dispute  about  words,  which 
only  casts  discredit  upon  Christ's  own  baptism,  as  if  it  had  no  binding  force  upon 
his  own  churches.  Those  who  reject  Christ's  personal  baptism  and  that  of  his 
Apostles  by  John,  as  wanting  in  some  vital  Christian  element,  do  so  because  it  was 
administered  before  Pentecost.  Of  course,  this  not  only  implies  that  Christ's  bap- 
tism and  theirs  were  defective,  but  that  all  the  baptisms  administered  by  the  Apostles 
before  Pentecost  were  defective,  as  Christian  baptisms  !  What  was  the  inexplicable 
misluip  in  these  baptisms,  a  deficiency  which  Christ  himself  did  neither  detect 
nor  rectify  ?  The  Evangelist  says,  That  Jesus  '  made,'  or  discipled  the  converts 
whom  his  disciples  baptized.*  Also  he  says.  That  they  were  baptized  in  Christ's 
presence  :  '  He  tarried  with  them  and  baptized.' '"  Then  what  had  Pentecost  to  do 
anyhow  with  the  ratification  of  the  baptisms  which  he  had  authorized,  as  Christian? 
Under  credentials  from  God,  the  baptism  practiced  by  John  and  Jesus  was  identical 
at  any  rate.  Bnt  neither  the  Father,  the  Son,  nor  the  Spirit,  added  one  injunction 
on  baptism  after  Pentecost.  Christ  administered  both  baptism  and  the  Supper 
befoi-e  his  death,  and  his  Apostles  practiced  baptism  under  his  own  eye.  Was  this 
a  distinct  institute  from  that  which  his  Father  had  ordained  for  John  ?  and  from 
that  which  followed  Pentecost  too  ?  In  that  case,  we  have  three  sorts  of  baptism  in 
the  New  Testament,  one  for  John,  one  for  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  still  another 
for  all  the  ages  after  Pentecost !  To  say  that  either  of  these  acts  were  not  Christian 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  throw  endless  perplexity  about  the  right  obe- 
dience of  the  New  Testament  converts. 

Clearly,  there  was  no  vital  difference  between  the  manner,  the  obligation,  the 
object,  or  the  value  of  baptism,  before  Pentecost  and  after.     The  difference  be- 
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twceii  the  first  ami  later  baptisms  by  Christ's  Apostles  related  only  to  tlieir  enlarged 
field.  At  first  Christ  sent  them  to  '  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,'  but  his  post-resurrec- 
tion commission  enlarged  tlieir  sphere  to  '  all  nations.'  Either  his  Apostles  baptized 
none  before  his  resurrection  ;  which  cannot  be,  for,  •  They  baptized  more  disciples 
than  John  ; '  or  they  baptized  without  his  autliority  at  that  time  ;  or  else  he  gave 
them  two  separate  commissions  to  baptize,  one  before  his  resurrection  and  one 
after,  and  so  their  first  baptisms  were  defective  as  compared  with  their  last.  If 
any  of  their  first  baptisms  were  defective,  which?  and  in  what  respect?  The  post- 
resurrection  commission  of  Jesus  gave  them  no  indication  that  the  rite  was  new, 
nor  that  it  was  a  re-establishment  of  the  old  rite.  Eoth  its  wording  alid  spirit 
imply  that  it  was  the  simple  continuance  of  a  rite  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
already  existing  by  divine  appointment,  and  now,  by  the  same  appointment  made 
outreaching  to  'all  the  world.'  He  then  gave  permanent  type  to  the  formula, 
adding  the  name  of  the  Spirit  to  his  own  and  to  that  of  the  Father,  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  On  the  authority  of  the  Father,  the  Christian  age  and  institutions  began 
with  the  baptism  of  the  Son,  its  first  and  primary  design  being  to  manifest  him  to 
the  world.  It  was  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Son  all  through  his  ministry,  and 
enforced  on  others  through  his  Apostles.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  ratified  it  by  his 
descent  upon  the  Son  in  his  baptism,  and  when  the  Spirit  should  fill  Christ's  place 
on  earth  after  his  ascension,  it  was  but  meet  that  it  should  thenceforth  be  admin- 
istered in  the  Triune  T^ame. 

Can  absurdity  be  more  absurd  than  that  wliich  supposes  Jolin  to  have  stood  in 
a  nondescript  dispensation  of  his  own  when  he  baptized  Jesus  ;  while  Jesus,  when 
he  received  his  baptism,  stood  in  still  another  dispensation.  John's  ministry  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  economy  of  Moses,  for  Jesus  himself  says  that  the 
'Law  was  until  John,'  from  which  time  the  'good  news  of  the  kingdom  is 
preached,  and  every  man  presses  into  it:'  the  same  kingdom  that  both  John  and 
Jesus  preached.  And  what  other  kingdom  is  preached  to-day  ?  Ciirist  was  never 
baptized  in  water  but  once;  and  will  men  say  that  his  baptism  was  not  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  simply  because  he  was  baptized  before  he  ascended  to 
heaven  ?  For  the  same  reason  they  mny  read  tlie  Lord's  Supper  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  for  '  the  Spirit  had  not  come '  on  the  night  of  its  first  celebration. 
John  and  Jesus  both  preached  the  same  '  kingdom  of  heaven '  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  the  same  people,  either  in  the  Cliristian  age  or  out  of  it,  certainly  ;  so  that  if 
John's  preaching  and  baptism  were  neither  Mosaic  nor  Christian,  neither  could 
those  of  Jesus  be ;  as  authorized  by  God  to  introduce  the  Gospel,  they  stand  or  fall 
together. 

The  cases  of  Apollos  and  the  twelve  Ephesians  are  directly  in  point  here, 
although  out  of  their  chronological  order.  Apollos  (Acts  xviii,  24-28)  '  knew  only 
the  baptism  of  John;'  meaning  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  John  or  one  of  his 
followers.     Tlie  narrati\-e  shows  that  Apollos  had  found  that  repentance,  faith  in 
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Clirist,  and  personal  holiness  under  John's  teaciiing,  which  led  him  to  speak  and 
teach  '  correctly  the  things  concerning  Jesus.'  On  these  he  had  received  baptism, 
as  appears,  without  knowing  every  thing  concerning  Christ  historically,  for  Priseilla 
and  Aquila  '  taught  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  jierfectly.'  Among  other 
things,  however,  they  did  not  teach  him  to  repudiate  his  baptism  from  John,  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  baptism  and  two  sorts  of  baptizers,  and  so, 
that  his  baptism  wonld  not  admit  him  into  a  post-Pentecost  Gospel  Church,  for 
before  he  could  be  received  there,  he  must  seek  a  new  baptism.  They  simply  gave 
him  fuller  light  'on  the  way  of  tlie  Lord,'  as  the  Apostles  had  received  new  light 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  do  all  devout  soids. 

Dr.  Brown,  Professor  of  Tiieology  at  Aberdeen,  treats  this  case  happily,  thus  : 

'  He  comes  to  Ephesus  already  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  fervent  in 
the  spirit,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  though  yet  only  on  the  Joannean  plat- 
form ;  and  what  Priseilla  and  Aquila  did  for  him  seems  to  have  been  simply  to 
impart  to  him  those  facts  of  the  new  economy,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 
And  just  as  those  disciples  who  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Baptist  to  those  of 
Ciirist  needed  and  received  no  new  baptism,  so  this  already  distinguished  Christian 
teacher,  having  merely  received  a  riper  view  of  those  great  evangelical  truths  which 
he  already  believed  and  taught,  neither  needed  nor  received  rebaptization.' 

On  his  faith  and  baptism  he  passed  from  John's  discipleship  into  the  Apostolic 
Church  at  Ephesus,  was  commended  to  them  as  a  Christian  teacher,  and  became  a 
champion  of  the  faith,  '  watering '  where  Paul  '  planted.'  Instead  of  the  Church 
setting  aside  his  baptism  from  John  as  defective,  in  any  respect,  it  was  adopted  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  that  without  (juestion.  Here  we  find 
a  full  justification  for  the  strong  words  of  Calvin,  when  he  says : 

'  It  is  very  cei'tain  that  tlie  ministry  of  John  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  was  afterward  connuitted  to  the  Apostles.  For  tlieir  baptism  was  not  dif- 
ferent, though  it  was  administered  by  different  hands;  but  the  sameness  of  their 
doctrine  shows  their  baptism  to  have  been  the  same.  John  and  the  Apostles  agreed 
in  the  same  doctrine.  Botli  baptized  to  repentance,  both  to  remission  of  sins;  botii. 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  from  whom  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
proceed.  John  said  of  Christ:  '"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  tlie 
sin  of  the  world  ;"  thus  acknowledging  and  declaring  him  to  be  the  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  the  Father,  the  procurer  of  righteousness,  and  the  author  of  salvation. 
What  could  the  Apostles  add  to  this  confession  ?  Wherefore,  let  no  one  be 
disturbed  by  the  attempts  of  the  ancient  writers  to  distinguish  and  separate  one 
baptism  from  the  other ;  for  their  authority  ought  not  to  have  weight  enough  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  Scripture.  .  .  .  But,  if  any  difference  be  sougiit  for  in 
the  Word  of  God,  the  only  difference  tliat  will  be  found  is,  that  John  baptized  in 
the  name  of  him  who  was  to  come,  the  Apostles  in  the  name  of  him  who  had 
already  manifested  himself.' 

Touching  the  case  of  the  twelve  believers  whom  Paul  found  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xix,  1-7),  we  need  to  bring  great  candor  and  docility  to  its  examination  ;  for  its 
interpretation  is  more  difficult,  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
High  sacra  men  tarians  have  always  disparaged  John's  baptism,  in  order  to  exalt  their 
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own  as  the  only  Christian  'sacrament.'  With  tliis  in  view,  tlie  Council  of  Trent 
decreed  :  '  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  baptism  of  John  had  the  same  efficacy  as 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema."'^  On  the  other  hand,  Protestants 
generally,  at  the  Reformation,  held  that  they  were  essentially  the  same,  for  tiie 
Apostle  does  not  raise  the  question  concerning  the  baptism  of  these  '  twelve'  with 
reference  to  their  admission  into  Christianity ;  like  Apollos,  they  were  Christians 
already.  Paul  addresses  them  as  having  'believed,'  and  Luke  calls  them  'dis- 
ciples ; '  nor  were  they  seeking  fellowship  with  Christians  when  the  Apostle  met 
them  ;  they  were  already  numbered  amongst  Christians.  Liddon  says :  '  They  must 
have  acknowledged  a  certain  relation  to  Jesns  Christ  as  their  Master,  or  the  name 
"disciple"'  would  not  have  been  given  them.  Jesus  was  in  some  sense  their 
Master ;  they  were  his  disciples.'  Paul's  question  related  to  their  reception  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  they  exercised  faith  on  Christ,  and  tiiej'  limited 
their  answer  accordingly  :  '  We  did  not  so  much  as  hear  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
was.'  Xot  that  they  Avere  ignorant  of  the  Spirit's  existence.  This  cannot  be  the 
meaning,  since  the  personality  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  connection  with 
Christ,  formed  an  essential  subject  of  the  Baptist's  teachings.  Literally  :  •  We  did 
not  even  hear  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  was'  [given],  that  is,  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism.     Calvin  says  : 

'It  is  not  probable  that  Jews,  though  they  had  never  been  baptized  at  all, 
would  have  been  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  celebrated  in 
so  many  testimonies  of  Scripture.  ...  I  grant  that  the  baptism  they  had  received 
was  the  true  baptism  of  John,  and  the  very  .same  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  but  I 
deny  that  they  were  baptized  again.  ...  If  ignorance  vitiate  a  first  baptism,  so 
that  it  requires  to  be  corrected  by  a  second,  the  first  persons  who  ought  to  have 
been  rebaptized  were  the  Apostles  themselves,  who,  for  three  yeai-s  after  their  bap- 
tism, had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  least  particle  of  pure  doctrine;  and  among 
us,  what  views  would  be  sufficient  for  the  repetition  of  ablutions  as  numerous  as  the 
errors  which  are  daily  corrected  in  us  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.' ' 

This  great  divine  presses  his  point  more  strongly  still  in  liis  Connnentai-y  on 
Acts  xix : 

*  Paul  doth  not  speak  in  this  place  of  the  Spirit  of  regeneration,  liut  of 
the  special  gifts  which  God  gave  to  others  at  the  beginning  of  the  (iospel.  .  .  . 
Because  the  men  of  old  had  conceived  an  opinion  that  the  baptism  of  John  and  of 
Christ  were  diverse,  it  was  no  inconvenient  thing  for  them  to  be  baptized  again, 
who  were  only  prepared  with  the  baptism  of  John.  But  that  diversity  was  falsely 
and  wickedly  believed,  it  appeareth  by  this,  in  that  it  was  a  pledge  and  token  of 
the  same  adoption,  and  of  the  same  newness  of  life  which  we  have  at  this  day  in 
our  baptism,  and  therefore  we  do  not  read  that  Christ  did  baptize  those  again  who 
came  from  John  unto  him.  Moreover,  Christ  received  baptism  in  his  own  flesh, 
that  he  might  couple  himself  with  ns,  by  that  visible  sign  (Matt,  iii,  15).  But  if 
that  feigned  diversity  be  admitted,  this  singular  benefit  shall  fall  away  and  perish, 
tJiat  baptism  is  common  to  the  Son  of  God  and  to  ns.  or  that  we  have  all  one  hnp- 
tism  with  him.  But  this  opinion  needeth  iio  long  confutation  ;  because  to  the  end 
they  may  parade  that  these  two  baptisms  be  diverse,  they  must  needs  show  first 
wherein  the  one  differeth  from  the  other ;  but  the  most  excellent  likelihood  answer- 
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etli  to  both  parts,  and  also  the  agreement  and  couforniity  of  the  parts,  which 
causeth  iis  to  confess  tliat  it  is  all  one  baptism.  .  .  .  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
it  were  lawful  to  repeat  the  same,  and  furious  men  in  this  our  age  trusting  to  this 
testimony,  went  about  to  bring  in  baptizing  again.  I  deny  that  the  baptism  of 
water  was  repeated,  because  the  words  of  Luke  import  no  such  thing,  save  only  that 
they  were  baptized  with  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  And  whereas  it  followeth  immediately 
that  when  he  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Spirit  came,  I  take  it  to  be  added 
by  way  of  interpi-etatiou.' 

Then,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  baptism  in  the  Spirit  occurred,  'they  spoke 
with  tongues,'  a  '  sign '  which  few  believers  received ;  it  does  not  appear  that  even 
Apollos  possessed  this  distinction.  The  same  free  Spirit  which  had  converted  and 
kept  them  now  besto'wed  miraculous  gifts  upon  them. 

In  this  transaction  Paul  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the  validity  of  John's 
baptism  ;  why  should  he,  more  than  with  his  fellow- Apostles  themselves  ?  With 
him  the  vital  point  covered  only  the  endowment  of  the  Ephesian  believers  Vv-itli 
miraculous  gifts.  The  question  of  conversion  to  Christ  is  not  raised  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  as  these  gifts  sometimes  preceded  baptism  and  sometimes  followed  it, 
Paul  sinqjly  asked  whether  or  not  they  received  them  when  they  'believed.'  Dr. 
Brown  sums  up  the  cases  of  Apollos  and  these  twelve  thus :  '  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  our  Lord  caused  those  disciples  of  John,  who  came  over  to  him,  to  be 
rebaptized ;  and  from  John  iv,  1,  2,  we  naturally  conclude  that  they  were  not. 
Indeed,  had  those  who  first  followed  Jesus  from  among  the  Baptist's  disciples  re- 
quired to  be  rebaptized,  the  Saviour  must  have  performed  the  ceremony  himself,  and 
such  a  thing  could  not  fail  to  be  recorded ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  intimated  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.'  Hence,  it  follows  that  these  Ephesians  needed  not  a  new  water 
baptism  any  more  than  the  twelve  Apostles.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Peter's 
statement  of  qualitications  needed  in  the  candidate  who  should  fill  the  place  of 
Judas,  was  this,  namely,  that  he  should  have  companied  with  them  from  the  time 
of  John's  baptism  to  Christ's  ascension.  His  intimacy  with  John  and  Jesus  from 
the  '  beginning '  made  him  eligible.  They  then  made  prayer  to  Jesus  the  great 
Heart-Knower  to  determine  who  it  should  be,  and  he  appointed  Matthias.  But  not 
a  word  is  said  about  his  need  of  rebajjtism  either  before  or  after  Pentecost,  in  order 
to  a  valid  filling  of  the  Apostleship  with  the  eleven.  Matthias,  Ajjollos,  and  the 
twelve  at  Ephesus,  seem  to  have  held  much  the  same  relation  both  to  John  and 
Christ.  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  whether  these  '  twelve '  were  rebaptized 
or  not.  Calvin  best  expresses  the  writer's  idea,  but  such  high  Baptist  authority  as 
Drs.  Haekett  and  Hovey  take  the  ojjposite  view.  If  they  were  rebaptized,  the  reason 
is  not  found  in  any  defect  in  John's  baptism  as  Christian,  but  in  their  personal  want 
of  the  full  qualitications  for  receiving  baptism.  Dr.  Haekett  puts  this  view  of  the 
case  in  these  strong  words :  '  Their  prompt  reception  of  the  truth  would  tend  to 
show  that  the  defect  in  their  former  baptism  related  not  so  much  to  their  positive 
error  as  to  their  ignorance   in   regard  to  the  proper  object  of  faith.'     Such  igno- 
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ranee,  however,  did  not  obtain  in  the  cases  of  the  Apostles  chosen  by  Christ,  of 
Matthias  (Acts  i,  22),  nor  of  Apollos,  who  received  baptism  from  the  same  sonrce, 
and  were  not  rebaptized,  tlieir  examples  showing  that  baptism  before  and  after  Pen- 
tecost differs  only  as  noon  differs  from  morning. 

In  this  sketch  of  John,  harbinger,  preacher,  theologian  and  martyr,  next  to  his 
blaster,  we  find  the  great  typical  Baptist  of  all  ages.  It  is  more  than  a  blunder  to 
place  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  with  his  face  toward  Sinai  and  Egypt,  as  a 
perfect  personification  of  the  Mosaic  age.  His  face  was  turned  toward  Tabor, 
Calvary,  Olivet,  and  the  Xew  Jerusalem,  as,  next  to  his  Master,  the  embodiment  of 
the  Xew  Testament.  John  and  Jesus  looked  only  forward,  eye  to  eye.  His  min- 
istry glided  into  that  of  Christ,  as  a  mountain  tarn  soon  loses  itself  in  the  deep  sea. 
Frederick  Robertson,  with  his  usual  scope  and  beauty,  says : 

'  He  left  behind  him  no  sect  to  which  he  had  given  his  name,  but  his  disciples 
passed  into  the  service  of  Christ,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Words  from  John  had  made  impi-essions,  and  men  forgot  in  after  years  where  the 
imi)ression  first  came  from  ;  but  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  forget.  John  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  others  built  upon  it.  He  laid  it  in  a  struggle,  in 
martyrdom.  It  was  covered  up  with  the  rough  masonry  below  ground ;  but  wlien 
we  look  round  on  the  vast  Christian  Church,  we  are  looking  at  the  superstructure 
of  John's  toil.' ' 

Tluit  is  narrow  and  pitiable  cant  which  makes  him  the  mere  incarnation  of  his 
age.  Was  he  such  an  embodiment  of  surface  life?  The  Xew  Testament  says  that 
he  resisted  his  age,  reformed  his  age,  and  overturned  its  old  things  that  all  things 
might  become  new.  Could  the  worst  age  of  Judaism  produce  the  holiest  man  in 
the  Gospels  ?  Yes,  as  much  as  the  densest  darkness  can  create  a  quenchless  light. 
The  later  Judaism  produced  scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  but  John  the  Baptist 
never.  He  was  sent  of  God  to  his  age,  and  gave  it  much,  but  borrowed  nothing. 
He  interpreted  it,  and  tried  to  save  it,  and  it  slaughtered  him  in  recompense.  Xo 
man  in  the  Bible  brought  so  many  new  truths  from  God,  truths  virgin  to  the  soul 
of  man.  and  which  still  stir  the  best  spirits  on  earth  with  their  freshness.  The  sure 
and  certain  sound  which  echoes  through  all  lands  to-day,  as  loudly  as  ever,  was  his 
first  trumpet-call.  His  personal  piety  opens  to  us  his  inner  life.  Tertullian  thinks 
that  he  brought  in  a  new  method  of  prayer,  which  led  the  Apostles  to  .say  :  '  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray,  as  also  John  taught  his  disciples.'  Whence  came  that  model 
prayer:  '  Our  Father,'  etc.  Far  from  being  the  nondescript  which  narrow  modern 
interpretation  makes  him,  he  w.as  the  leader  in  the  great  moral  upheaval  which  first 
demanded  personal  loyalty  to  Christ.  Pointing  out  .salvation,  not  by  hereditary  in- 
stitutions, or  by  birds  and  beasts,  he  demanded  a  radical  revolution,  l)y  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  kingdom  :  '  Xot  of  birth,  nor  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.' 

The  Baptist  was  not  a  book,  but  a  voice ;  not  a  functionary  of  the  old  age,  nor 
yet  a  representative  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.     They  represented  themselves. 
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As  a  voice,  he  was  living,  sti-ong,  clear;  and  'Jesus'  was  the  '  Woi'd "  that  he  spoke 
with  all  his  might.  So  well  did  he  preach  Jesns,  that  his  Lord's  lips  pronounced 
him  '  A  burning  and  shining  lamp,'  words  which  he  uttered  of  none  other.  So 
luminously  did  he  preach  Christ,  that,  like  a  lamp,  he  threw  light  on  his  theme.  So 
fervently  did  he  preach  him  that  his  ministry  burnt  with  the  pungency  of  a  flame. 
'  Kepent,  obey  the  living  King,'  he  cried,  and  when  God  gave  his  hearers  repent- 
ance unto  life,  he  immersed  their  bodies  in  the  Jordan.  He  focused  sin  as  it 
appears  in  the  New  Testament,  in  all  its  odiousness ;  and  in  this  respect,  Jesus  had 
closer  affinity  with  him  than  with  any  of  his  Apostles.  And  that  embassador  of 
Christ  in  our  times,  who  has  the  most  of  John's  courage,  love  for  Christ  and  zeal 
in  pushing  the  great  truths  which  he  preached,  does  the  best  service  in  his  Master's 
work.  Such  a  man  is  a  '  scribe,  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,'  a  true 
antitype  of  Christ's  greatest  witness. 

Like  John,  Baptists  have  found  through  long  centuries,  that  when  they  have 
dared  to  enforce  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  have  commonly  sealed 
their  own  death-warrants.  The  tirst  Baptist  of  his  race  is  not  the  only  man  of 
that  race  whose  fidelity  has  invoked  murder  in  cold  blood.  More  heads  of  that 
household  than  his  have  gasped  on  a  lordly  dish,  things  of  beauty  for  crowned 
heads  and  delicate  princesses  to  gloat  their  eyes  upon.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the 
noble  army  of  Baptist  martyrs,  his  tragic  fidelity  to  God  has  been  the  standing  sign 
of  their  own  end.  No  story  in  history  is  so  sad  as  his,  and  none  so  paints  criminal 
splendor  and  sacred  bravery  in  their  true  colors.  John  sets  forth  the  sterling  mis- 
sion of  true  Baptists  in  sterling  ideal.  He  was  Jehovah's  royal  minister  and  man's 
hated  culprit.  Needed  not  the  world  a  'kind  of  first-fruits'  in  God's  messengers 
for  its  ferocity,  and  who  could  meet  the  need  so  well  as  John?  In  ante-Gospel 
times  the  Lord  enrolled  a  long  array  of  brilliant  names  in  his  book  of  remembrance, 
and  tiiese  were  his  jewels.  But  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  John  heads  his  list  of 
martyr  names.  Did  the  Lamb  himself  refer  to  this  i-ecord,  and  couple  these  names 
with  his  own  slaughter,  when  lie  said  of  John  :  '  They  knew  him  not.  but  did  to 
him  whatever  they  would.  So  also  is  the  Son  of  Man  about  to  suffer.'  John's  sun 
has  long  since  set  in  Palestine,  but  his  glory  lays  upon  the  world  from  its  Dan  to  its 
Beersheba.  The  people  could  not  forget  him  when  his  frame  moldered  under  the 
turf,  Jesus  could  not  forget  him,  his  Apostles  could  not  forget  him  ;  he  lived  in 
their  thoughts,  a  palpable  entity.  Jesus  asked  the  twelve :  '  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  am  ? '  They  answered  :  '  John  the  Baptist.'  No  apostle  of  Christ  ever  met  with  a 
eulogy  like  that.  So  Christlike  was  he  as  to  be  taken  for  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
by  the  very  people  who  knew  them  both.  And  all  this  was  when  the  God-man 
addressed  them  daily,  and  the  headless  body  of  the  Baptist  rested  in  the  soil  which 
tliey  trod.     '  Such  honor  have  not  all  his  saints.' 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE    KING    IN    ZION— LAWS   OF   THE    NEW    KINGDOM. 

GENEVA,  like  Jerusalem,  is  cncireleil  with  inonntaiiis.  Alp  rising  on  Alp. 
There  is  the  stretch  of  the  mighty  Jura,  and  towering  above  all, 
solemn  Mont  Blanc.  He  looks  down  from  azure  heights  in  a  purity  of  awe 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  eternity  on  all  below.  Yet  his  summits  and  battle- 
ments of  alabaster  are  so  dwarfed  by  distance,  that  several  princes  of  his  court  are 
easily  mistaken  for  the  king  himself.  Still  the  practiced  eye  cannot  be  misled. 
When  once  the  sun  kisses  his  brow  and  steals  down  his  visage,  a  pink  tint  warms 
him  into  the  radiance  of  life ;  then,  like  an  archangel  asleep,  a  smile  plays  on  his 
face,  and  each  courtier  around  his  chair  of  state  catches  the  glow  of  his  beatitude. 
So,  when  we  look  back  to  the  blue  sky  on  which  the  Rock  of  Ages  outlined  him- 
self, encompassed  with  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  we  may  readily  rob  Jesus  of  his 
majesty  and  put  the  Baptist,  or  Peter,  or  Paul  on  the  monarch's  throne.  But  when 
the  sunlight  of  God's  glory  floods  the  Sacred  Head,  at  once  the  man  of  Tabor  looms 
up,  the  Sovereign  of  the  gi'oup.  Then,  once  more,  Joseph's  'eleven'  sheaves  and 
'  thirteen'  celestial  orbs  arise  and  bow  to  liim  who  is  King  of  kings. 

The  Baptist  put  the  diadem  on  the  rightful  brow,  for  when  the  people  saw 
Christ's  glory  they  said  :  "AH  things  that  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.'  His 
career  glided  into  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  not  making  the  one  the  fortuitous 
after-execution  of  the  other,  but  as  a  part  of  one  grand  design — a  far-sighted  method 
of  God's  eternal  love,  for  a  strange  unity  covers  their  history.  Their  ministries  are 
two  voices  attuned  to  one  strain,  and  their  key-note  is  'the  kingdom  of  God.'  Jesus 
took  up  the  theme  where  John  dropjied  it,  and  in  a  more  joyful  kej'.  He  gave  the 
exact  burden  of  John  to  his  Apostles  in  their  Judean  mission  :  '  As  ye  go  preach, 
saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  Here  is  a  progressive  and  Godlike 
unfolding  of  the  same  doctrine,  the  good  news  of  Christ's  reign  upon  the  earth. 
Kingship  here  is  not  a  celestial  institution,  Jjut  a  moral  sovereignty  over  all  earthly 
institutions,  the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  empire  on  the  earth.  Bengel  forcibly 
groups  the  events  from  Christ's  Ba2)tism  to  his  Ascension,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
favorite  word  Gospel  in  Mark  :  '  The  heginning  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the  Baptist,  the 
Gospel  in  the  whole  book,'  to  the  Great  Commission.  The  Apostles  passed  the 
mutilated  bodv  of  John  stretched  on  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  when  sent  on 
their  errand  of  struggle  and  victory  ;  and  they  were  inspired  to  endurance  by  the 
fall  of  the  strong,  pure,  young  martyr.     Jesus  lifted  up  the  standard   of  Jehovah 
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wlien  it  fell  from  Jolm's  hands,  and  it  has  never  fallen  since.  He  took  up  the  very 
words  of  John  and  gave  them  etei-nal  meaning,  by  becoming  his  own  herald  at  the 
liead  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  unity  of  the  New  Testament  in  all  its  truths  and 
princij)les  shows  but  one  mind  ;  its  forecasting  and  fullness  are  all  of  a  piece. 
Hence,  what  John  preached  and  practiced  has  never  been  superseded,  or  even  sus- 
pended, to  this  day.  Because  it  included  the  substance  of  Christian  truth,  it  is  still 
moving  on  in  its  progressive  completeness.  There  was  no  rent  in  John's  garment, 
and  our  Lord  put  into  it  no  new  piece  of  cloth,  but  only  enlarged  the  same  divine 
M'eb. 

Pilate  asked  Jesus  :  '  Art  thou  a  king  then  ? '  and  he  honestly  told  the  politic 
Roman  that  he  was  the  King  of  the  Truth.  '  Thou  sayest  it  because  I  am  a  King. 
To  this  end  I  came  into  the  world,  that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth.'  Yet  he 
disavowed  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this  world  :  '  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world 
then  would  ni}'  servants  fight.  But  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  His  coun- 
trjnnen  looked  for  a  king  in  pomp  and  circumstance,  who  should  come  literally  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  the  kingship  of  Jesus  was  to  sway  its  power  over  the 
souls  of  men.  Look  at  his  answer  to  the  political  question,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
paying  the  poll-tax  to  the  Romans.  He  took  the  coin  in  which  it  was  paid,  bearing 
the  image  and  inscription  of  Caesar  Augustus,  in  such  a  year,  after  the  conquest  of 
Judea.  This  proving  their  subjection,  he  said  :  '  Give  Caesar  that  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  render  unto  God  that  which  is  his.'  He  made  a  part  of  their  duty  lie  in 
loyalty  to  their  protecting  government,  and  having  done  this,  they  must  obey  God 
in  all  things.  Here  he  laid  down  the  great  law  of  his  own  kingdom,  duty  to  God 
above  all  human  policy,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  all  wholesome  human  law. 

He  would  form  a  community  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  national  exist- 
ence, but  would  not  interfere  with  human  governments.  He  would  select  its  sub- 
jects, make  its  officers,  enact  and  enforce  its  laws,  and  govern  it  under  the  will  of 
God.  With  the  founding  of  such  an  empire  in  view,  he  needed  no  assistance  from 
human  sources,  as  other  men.  His  servants  would  neither  figlit  for  supremacy  nor 
ask  political  Powers  to  fight  for  them.  His  kingdom  should  conquer  by  choice  and 
not  by  force — it  should  be  taken  from  every  stock  and  race,  and  held  together  by 
love.  It  should  grant  no  special  privileges  to  any  class,  or  blood,  or  nation  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  races  hostile  to  each  other,  speaking  different  tongues  and  following 
different  interests,  should  be  compacted  into  a  harmonious  whole.  No  man's  courage 
had  dared  to  take  principles  as  deep  and  broad  as  human  nature  itself,  for  the 
corner-stone  of  human  conduct.  Self-will,  defiance,  war  and  blood-ties  had  been 
built  upon,  but  disinterested  love  never.  This  was  to  take  men  out  of  one  world 
into  another,  while  they  remained  in  the  same.  It  was  to  create  in  man  a  new 
feeling,  interest  and  pursuit,  a  new  spirit,  princijilc  and  end.  Here  sight  was  to 
give  place  to  faith,  the  visible  to  the  unseen,  the  selfish  to  the  benevolent,  and  the 
circumstantial  to  the  rightful.     Citizens  in  his  Commonwealth  were  to  be  elevated 
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above  the  animal  ;  they  were  to  move  in  a  new  moral  universe,  because  they  loved 
with  a  pur8  heart  fervently.  They  were  to  make  each  other  strong  and  good,  and 
were  to  stimulate  all  about  them  to  the  bravery  of  blessing.  The  weak  were  to  be 
borne  up,  as  the  oak  bears  the  ivy  that  it  may  become  stronger ;  and  the  stout  were 
to  stand  firmly  alone  with  the  stout,  as  the  fir  and  elm  stand  alone,  but  keep  com- 
pany with  each  other. 

Jesus  distinctly  renounced  all  temporal  power.  Legal  coercion  is  powerless  to 
command  the  assent  of  a  soul  to  his  doctrines,  or  the  obedience  of  a  life  to  his  laws. 
lie  was  the  King  of  souls,  to  reign  over  intellect,  affection,  conscience  ;  and  his 
conquests  were  to  be  moral,  not  physical.  His  throne  must  be  set  up  in  the  willing 
soul,  for  here  is  his  jialace.  The  question  of  tribute  was  intended  to  place  liim 
between  two  fires.  Either  he  must  declare  for  Csesar  against  the  turbulent  Jews, 
or  against  Ciesar,  and  so  meet  the  charge  of  sedition.  He  refused  to  be  made  a 
king,  or  to  touch  civil  authority.  In  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  no 
Church  or  State  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  They  were  one  and  the  same  institution, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  such  alliance  as  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  knew  no 
distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  political,  for  Jehovah  was  its  only  Deity 
and  Magistrate.  Jesus  prohibited  all  civil  penalties  in  his  Gospel  kingdom,  as  at 
variance  with  its  first  principles.  No  man  can  persecute  another  on  religious  ques- 
tions from  a  sense  of  dut}-  to  Christ,  but  only  on  his  own  arrogant  inclinations. 
When  Peter  drew  his  sword  in  defense  of  his  persecuted  Master,  Jesus  deprecated 
his  act,  and  commanded  him  to  put  it  back  into  its  sheath.  Duty  to  God  cannot  be 
an  offense  against  society  ;  therefore,  to  persecute  men  for  the  discharge  of  that 
duty,  under  the  directions  of  moral  conviction,  is  to'  violate  the  law  of  natural 
morality.  And,  if  under  the  guise  of  religion  men  violate  secular  authority,  they 
must  be  punished,  not  as  religionists,  but  as  abettors  of  civil  crime.  Offenses 
against  God  which  are  not  offenses  against  man  cannot  be  noticed  by  a  secular 
tribunal,  without  trenching  on  those  prerogatives  of  God  which  he  has  delegated  to 
no  power  on  earth.  Xor  can  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  his  authority,  coerce  any 
temporal  power,  or  interfere  in  its  jurisdiction.  The  State  is  the  natural  channel 
for  reaching  all  ends  contemplated  !)}•  the  State.  The  very  idea  of  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  implies  their  distinct  character  primarily,  and  their 
native  independence  of  each  other.  They  ma}'  form  a  compact  for  each  other's 
moral  support,  but  Christ  has  prohibited  the  interchange  of  their  original  rights  as 
unlawful.  Consent  or  dissent,  as  before  the  civil  power,  are  not  to  be  named  nor 
thought  of,  much  less  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  even  its  toleration.  The 
power  to  tolerate  is  the  essence  of  intolerance.  It  implies  disapproval  tempered 
with  charitable  restraint,  to  punish  independent  thought  and  practice,  as  if  these  were 
wrong  in  themselves  ;  and  that  then  tolerance  were  an  act  of  very  gracious  kindness. 
But  if  independence  be  wrong,  then  not  to  punish  it  is  to  declare  it  no  offense,  and 
to  declare  it  right  is  to  recognize  Christ  as  the  only  King  in  the  Gospel  kingdom. 
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All  tins  sliows  that  Jesus  did  what  no  man's  orio-inality  liad  thought  of  pi-o- 
jeeting,  namely,  tiie  founding  of  a  kingdom  on  character:  on  the  mental  and  moral, 
and  not  on  the  material ;  on  inward  life,  and  not  on  exterior  organization.  That  is 
to  saj,  he  gave  man  power  over  himself,  so  that  his  self-control  should  bring  all  his 
passions  and  powers  under  the  law  of  a  sanctified  manhood.  Until  this,  men  did 
not  know  that  they  were  sons  of  God,  or  that  they  were  brothers ;  much  less  did 
they  know  that  they  could  all  be  kings  amongst  men.  Differing  from  other  legis- 
lators he  made  not  the  letter  of  the  law  his  standard  of  obedience,  but  his  own 
person,  which  covered  both  its  letter  and  spirit.  A  Christian  is  to  be  a  rejjresenta- 
tive  of  Christ  in  character.  He  loved  all  men  and  nations,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  should  become  true  copies  of  himself,  should  they  become  nobler  men.  lie 
laid  his  law  of  citizenship  on  the  plane  of  selection.  Men  of  higii  character,  judged 
by  this  standard,  were  to  be  winnowed  out  from  men  of  low^  character.  He  would 
organize  them  into  communities,  liaving  made  them  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Then,  under  this  new  code,  right  character  was  to  be  created  by  new  exactions 
enforced  upon  the  individual  man.  Trutii  should  be  applied  under  their  individual 
search  for  truth,  without  regard  to  old  levels.  His  law  was  not  traced  by  the  finger 
of  a  child  on  the  sand  of  the  sea,  but  was  graven  deep  on  the  tablets  of  his  own 
inner  life.  Every  element  in  his  followers  must  be  substance,  as  in  himself,  justice, 
mercy,  purity,  self-sacrifice.  They  must  be  real  men  and  not  images ;  and  the 
higher  their  spiritual  tone  the  nearer  would  they  aj)proach  to  the  reality  of  God's 
Son.  He  had  come  to  unveil  true  character  by  revealing  God  to  man,  full-orbed. 
He  came  to  show  the  Father  in  the  express  likeness  of  his  pei-son,  and  to  recover 
man  to  liis  paternal  government. 

Also,  he  spoke  with  authority  and  certainty,  because  he  found  tiiese  profound 
laws  embodied  in  himself.  The  genuine  pearl  in  his  hand  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  nature.  The  fruit  was  good  because  the  tree  was  good. 
Men  read  the  one  by  the  other.  The  inner  recesses  of  his  soul,  its  secret  nuttives 
and  genuine  life,  are  photographed  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  His  sphere  of 
government  being  the  soul,  he  governs  the  outer  life  through  its  thinking  and  will- 
ing, and  through  the  trutli  wliich  molds  the  motives  and  controls  the  entire  exist- 
ence. This  method  of  ruling  clothes  his  word  with  power.  AVhen  he  laid  bare  a 
depth  of  life  to  which  men  were  strangers,  they  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
liidden  majesty  with  which  he  spoke.  His  plain  forms  of  expression  were  the 
more  mysterious  in  their  force,  from  the  fact,  that  he  used  no  means  to  captivate 
men  but  the  invitation,  '  Come  unto  me,'  words  which  sprang  from  the  deepest 
fountain  of  his  tenderness.  His  sul)ject-matter  is  truth  from  above ;  but  he  uses 
human  words  to  tell  of  heavenly  things,  and  they  sink  into  tlie  soul.  As  tlie  great 
Master  of  thought  and  language,  he  brought  Divine  volitions  from  the  hush  of  liis 
Father's  guest-chambei',  that  he  might  enslirine  them  first  in  the  temple  of  liis  own 
manhood,  and  then  in  the  life  of  his  disciples.     The  signet-ring  of  God  had  set  his 
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seal  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  true  ;  for  he  embodied  all  that  ho  required  in  other 
men,  and  as  their  perfect  pattern,  demanded,  that  each  man  should  seek  a  close  con- 
formity to  himself.  He  would  reconsti-uct  in  each  a  new  humanity,  and  so,  man  l)y 
man,  tlie  whole  race  should  become  new.  This  moral  and  si)iritual  renewal  must 
amount  to  a  new  creation. 

Christ  differed  from  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  in  tliat  he  penned  no  law.  The 
law  of  life  was  in  himself.  This  makes  all  his  exactions  weighty  ami  imperious 
upon  tlie  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  King  himself  leads  his  subjects  in  the 
thick  of  the  contest,  making  himself  the  text-book  of  service,  and  his  infectious 
leadership  in  danger,  the  word  of  connnand  to  the  fnuit.  ('liaracter  and  deeds 
form  the  l)ody  of  laws  for  the  new  commonwealth  ;  for  his  life  exposes  all  dark 
snares — silences  all  lurking  passions — quickens  all  health — adorns  all  bcautv — recnn- 
«iles  all  contradiction.  To  each  faint  discijile  his  character  is  a  rock  of  stremrth  ; 
he  is  the  Brother  in  adversity,  the  torch  of  truth,  and  the  incarnation  of  nobility. 
He  is  the  ideal  God,  and  yet,  in  his  march,  he  draws  men  after  him  as  in  the  foot- 
stops  of  an  ideal  man.  To  be  like  him  is  to  be  a  Christian.  This  is  the  profound 
philosophy  M-hich  led  him  to  brush  aside  all  theories  of  life,  to  live,  which  threw 
him  into  the  midst  of  moral  chaos,  in  order  to  commit  the  new  life,  not  to  writing, 
"but  to  the  law  of  actual  guardianship.  When  other  men  asked,  '  What  is  truth,"  he 
answered  :  'I  am  the  Truth.'  Any  theory  that  he  might  have  written,  even  as  the 
King  in  Zion,  could  and  would  have  been  misrepresented.  But  when  he  made  his 
own  character,  example,  and  obedience  the  standard  of  his  law  for  others,  his 
authority  was  simply  beyond  mistake,  and  living  beyond  doubt.  The  law  of  Moses 
made  no  man  perfect,  because  it  gave  no  perfect  model  of  its  teachings;  but  that 
of  Jesus  did,  because  in  the  true  God-philosopliy  he  said  :  '  Learn  of  me.' 

Yet,  he  did  not  destroy  the  old  law,  or  even  set  it  aside,  as  if  it  were  a  failure, 
but  he  proved  its  success  for  its  own  purposes,  by  fulfilling  its  demands.  Had  men 
«hosen  to  keep  it,  it  had  brought  them  to  God.  But  when  Jesus  kept  it,  he  showed 
it  to  be  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  and  then  gave  himself  to  be  the  new  law  of  con- 
formity, and  so  was  made  the  end  of  the  law  by  bringing  in  his  own  joyful  life. 
By  perfect  obedience  he  could  calmly,  confidently,  and  perpetually  say  :  '  Thus,  and 
thus  it  is  written,'  in  a  sense  far  beyond  the  oi-dinary  ken.  It  is  not  a  little  renuuk- 
able  that  ho  so  often  refers  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  as  illustrated 
by  his  acts,  his  person  and  spirit,  UTitil  the  Written  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
•enshrined  in  the  Living  Word  of  the  ]S'ew.  The  Jews  honored  the  letter  of  their 
holy  books  when  they  counted  their  words,  and  so  invested  them  with  sacredness. 
But,  how  infinitely  more  he  honored  them,  when  he  translated  their  spirit  into 
the  oracle  of  his  Living  Self,  to  become  the  vital  Epistle  of  Moses  and  David, 
Isaiah  and  the  Prophets. 

Never  was  the  Old  Testament  understood  till  the  Lamb  took  the  roll  and  broke 
its  seals.     Since  then,  it  is  an  open  book  which  the  wayfaring  man  may  read  while 
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lie  runs.  Ilis  whole  life  was  pre-writteu  in  the  volume  of  the  Book,  and  was  then 
transcribed  into  him  so  clearly,  that  his  first  biographer  caught  the  picture  perfectly, 
and  made  his  Gospel  literally  the  Gospel  of  fulfilled  prophecy.  He  traces  these 
predictions  in  the  virgin  mother,  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  name, 
'Immanuel.'  He  even  listened  to  Rachel's  sobs  around  the  manger,  when  they 
gave  new  anguish  to  the  sad  dirge  of  Jeremiah.  And,  when  the  Magi  returned  to 
the  East,  they  left  a  brighter  dawn  than  had  ever  flushed  on  the  Syrian  sky,  in  the 
vision  of  Israel. 

What  fullness  dwells  in  the  words  :  '  I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  my 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.'  In  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  higher 
sense,  he  lived  out  of  himself  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  lived  in  him.  The  law 
of  Jehovah  which  had  been  revealed  from  the  beginning  in  deathless  principle  and 
written  statute,  he  reproduced  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  made  eternally  binding  in  all 
its  integrity.  His  soul  was  radiant  with  its  simple  clearness  and  glowing  warmth, 
and  it  dominated  the  whole  sweep  of  his  legislation  and  teachings.  Hence,  his  in- 
flexible reverence  for  the  mind  of  God,  and  his  august  loathing  of  the  nullifying 
traditions  of  man.  He  threw  every  type  of  men's  antique  dictation  to  the  four 
winds,  with  a  deliberate  contempt  which  brought  rank  and  culture,  assumption  and 
pride  of  lording  to  a  dead  stand-still,  before  the  inexorable  bar  of  him  who  says  : 
'  Thus  it  is  written.'  Quietly,  he  tore  up  by  the  roots  that  conceit  of  autocrats  who 
deem  themselves  the  licensed  law-mongers  of  humanity,  with  full  power  to  hawk 
their  venal  wares  in  the  market-place  against  the  enstamped  commands  of  God,  and 
to  push  his  Word  aside. 

Then,  Jesus  followed  that  hoi}'  veneration  which  never  questioned  one  jot  of 
inspired  truth,  with  a  sacrificial  submission  which  would  not  gloss  a  line  or 
haggle  with  a  principle  thereof  in  disobedience.  His  all-pervading  spirituality  led 
him  with  cheerfulness  into  death  itself,  if  moral  obligation  issued  the  mandate. 
When  his  steadfast  eye  laid  bare  the  path,  his  willing  feet  trod  therein.  His  obe- 
dience wound  its  way  through  type  and  shadow,  the  longings  of  hope  and  the  pene- 
trations of  promise,  and  ended  in  the  Valley  of  Death.  But  with  mental  self- 
possession  and  divine  calmness,  he  paid  the  cost  of  obedience  in  pain  and  hardship. 
True,  in  the  presence  of  death  itself  he  became  weak  as  a  smitten  lamb,  and  great 
drops  of  blood  stained  his  brow,  so  that,  an  immaculate  angel  who  had  never  broken 
a  precept  of  heaven's  law,  or  felt  the  faintness  of  death,  appeared  to  strengthen  him. 
But,  when  the  palm  of  this  soft  hand  wiped  our  Lord's  temples,  the  holy  touch  but 
changed  each  clot  into  a  passion-flower  of  Paradise,  and  each  fleck  of  gore  into  a 
ruliy.  Then,  under  the  dark  olives  of  Gethsemane,  the  first  Son  of  man  who 
had  ever  kept  Jehovah's  law,  wore  his  own  diadem  of  obedience,  which  all  the 
cursed  thorns  of  the  next  day  failed  to  blacken  or  disgrace. 

Having  kept  the  law  himself  as  the  Holy  of  God,  his  gentleness  imposed  the 
same  dutiful  yoke  upon  all  his  fellows,  that  they  might  share  the  satisfactions  of  his 
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own  life  ami  love.  Love  li;ul  ilrawn  iiiiii  from  his  Fatiier's  throne  for  tlieni,  and 
now  it  would  lift  tlieui  np  to  God,  for  oneness,  and  fellowship,  and  friendship. 
This  pure  purpose  drew  him,  at  times,  into  those  rythmit'  bursts  of  joy  which  cele- 
l)rated  the  remrn  of  prodigals,  and  the  uiloptidn  of  liahfs  into  his  Father's  house. 
The  refrain  of  this  autliem  sounded  up  and  down  his  entire  life  :  '  It  is  meet  that 
we  should  he  merry  and  glad,  for  this  our  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was 
lost  and  is  found.'  And,  this  love  he  extended  to  all  men.  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 
The  sweep  of  his  net  drew  fish  of  every  kind,  and  the  sheep  of  his  flock  were 
housed  from  every  fold.  Here  again,  God's  A'iceroy  is  instinct  with  Jehov-ah's 
high  benevolence.  All  power  was  given  into  his  hands,  witliout  the  display  of 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  trumpets,  but  in  the  conscious  conviction 
that  he  represented  all  that  dwelt  in  the  bosom  whence  he  came.  With  him  eternal 
principles  were  not  only  axioms  of  the  Divine  mind,  but  practical  ideas.  Because  they 
were  vitalized  with  the  immortality  of  God,  his  invitations  were  Jehovah's  decrees. 
Purity  and  love  made  his  whole  spiritual  code  sternly  absolute.  It  is  this  which 
makes  his  influence  so  visibly  distinct,  so  definitely  potent.  He  never  opens  his  lips 
but  fresh  truth  distills  from  them,  in  apt,  keen,  loving  words.  Fichte,  who  argued 
that  character  is  simple  self-development,  thinks,  that  by  the  mere  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  Christ's  character,  he  was  carried  into  that  region  of  eternal  morality  which 
men  seldom  reach.  Carlyle,  who  doubted  the  Divine  in  Christ,  calls  his  life  a  '  per- 
fect ideal  Poem,'  and  says :  '  The  greatest  of  all  heroes  is  One  whom  we  do  not  name 
here.  Let  sacred  silence  meditate  that  sacred  matter.'  Renan,  who  colors  the  facts 
of  Gospel  history  by  fancy,  calls  him  :  '  The  incompai-able  being  to  whom  the  uni- 
versal conscience  has  decreed  the  title  of  The  Son  of  God.'  But  Bayne,  true  to  the 
manhood  of  Christ,  with  greater  boldness  still,  asks  of  liis  miracles  :  '  Whether  from 
the  moral  character  of  Christ,  it  would,  or  would  not,  have  been  a  greater  miracle 
than  these,  that  in  asserting  himself  to  wield  creative  power,  he  lied.' 

And,  why  not?  He  himself  demands:  'Which  of  you  convicts  me  of  sin?' 
A  challenge  which  is  spirit  and  life.  But  no  man  charges  liome  the  miracle  of 
falsehood  on  Jesus  Christ — no  man  throws  the  name  of  one  vice  into  his  face.  The 
thought  that  he  could  lie  freezes  the  blood  in  all  men's  veins,  as,  in  itself,  a  greater 
miracle  than  to  gi-ind  the  stars  into  diamond-dust  between  two  millstones. 
Serenely,  without  excitement,  and  apparently  without  preparation,  he  lays  his 
truths  before  men,  in  secluded  places  or  public  walks,  and  the  more  men  look  at 
them  the  more  they  wonder  at  their  native  depth.  When  mankind  first  heard  them, 
the  haughty  became  humble,  the  grasping  benevolent,  the  crafty  honest,  and  the 
narrow  large  hearted.  Like  himself,  his  laws  were  cosmopolitan,  lifting  the  truth 
indifEerently  above  all  national  distinctions,  and  drawing  followers  to  his  great  soul 
simply  as  men,  in  the  free  garb  of  all  their  social  habits.  The  tones  of  his  call  were 
holy,  demanding  separation  from  all  unholy  society,  social  and  civil ;  and  yet,  men's 
only  isolation  the  one  from  the  other,  was  to  be  by  a  line  of  holiness.     His  was  to 
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be  a  Chiireh  without  blood-relationship,  held  together  by  love,  coiiimon  aims  and 
common  hopes  ;  the  only  two  qualities  necessary  for  admission  being,  humanity  of 
birth  and  divinity  of  renovation.  The  two  great  pillars  in  his  Palace  of  Truth  are 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  These  he  hewed  out  and  polished  after  a  heavenly 
similitude,  for  no  man  had  seen  them  before.  They  were  foundation  doctrines,  not 
dogmas.  Dogmas  are  fallible  interpretations  of  infallible  truths,  and  liis  infallibility 
excluded  dogma  alike  from  his  utterances  and  acts.  But  while  inflexibly  absolute, 
he  was  the  life  of  all  forbearance.  He  persecuted  no  man,  and  allowed  not  his  dis- 
ciples to  pei'seeute.  Even  when  they  would  resent  affronts  by  force,  he  rebuked 
them  as  ignorant  of  their  own  spirit ;  for  that,  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  He  made  selfishness,  malignity  and  revenge  out  of 
place  amongst  his  devotees. 

Persecution  runs  in  the  blood  of  nature.  Not  only  do  the  wolf  and  tiger  per- 
secute, but  all  living  things,  small  and  great.  The  sweetest  lark  that  sings  in  the 
sky  will  dive  down  upon  his  brother  songster  and  tear  him,  and  the  least  minnow 
in  the  brook  will  torment  his  fellow.  But  Jesus  strengthened  the  last  fiber  that 
held  the  i-eed  together,  and  revived  the  last  sjjark  in  the  smoking  wick.  Yea,  and 
his  purpose  was  to  give  this  gentle  pre-eminence  to  all  his  redeemed  people.  True 
men  of  God  cannot  persecute  until  their  heavenly  tempers  are  subdued  by  their 
carnal  passions.  Jesus  never  raved,  but  often  wept  over  the  erring,  for  only  the 
Good  Shepherd  would  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  while  the  hireling  steals  and 
kills.  Keared  amongst  bigots  his  triumph  w-as :  'Whom  the  Son  makes  free  he  is 
free  indeed  ;'  and  his  Gospel  Kepublic  is  the  first  government  from  Adam  which 
could  accord  entire  independence  of  thought  and  act,  even  in  morals.  Jesus 
appeals  directly  to  the  convictions  of  men  and  allows  no  man  to  interfere  with  those 
convictions.  He  rebukes  prejudice  in  his  followers,  and  proposes  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  conscience  and  reason  ;  an  exercise  as  free  as  the  breath  of 
the  winds  around  the  Alpine  flowers,  or  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  which  fly  to 
kiss  them  in  mid-heaven. 

"When  Jesus  put  the  leaven  into  three  measures  of  meal,  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  globe  was  undiscovered,  and  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  he  chose  Asia,  the 
largest  division  of  the  earth  then  known,  as  the  spot  where  it  was  to  begin  its 
assimilating  process.  Palestine  lay  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of  that  huge  con- 
tinent, closely  adjacent  to  Europe  and  Africa,  and  almost  in  the  center  of  the  world 
as  it  was  to  be  and  is  now.  Asia  contains  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  either 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  united  with  great  advantages, 
especially  in  its  countless  littoral  islands,  its  vast  rivers,  and  endless  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, from  its  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Its  majestic  mountain  chains  and 
table-lands,  the  wealth  of  its  soil  and  its  streams  emptying  into  the  sea,  open  it  to 
agriculture,  arts,  trade  and  commerce  in  every  direction  ;  and  its  easy  division  into 
large  empires  fitted  it  pre-eminently  for  the  spread  of  dominion  by  the  Great  King. 
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Africa  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  torrid  zone,  has  two  great  rivers,  the  xsiger 
and  the  ]Xile,  with  a  desert  of  sand  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  covering  one  fifth  of  the  continent.  Only  its  uorthern  part  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  figures  in  their  history.  But  the  lloniau  Empire,  which  at  that 
time  ruled  Europe,  civilized  and  barltarian,  had  also  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
civilized  Asia  and  Africa,  liolding  sway  over  the  world  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  Jews,  whose  civilization  was  most  in  harmony  with  Christianity,  were  scattered 
almost  every-where  through  the  empire,  and  were  very  powerful.  Egypt  was  full 
of  them,  as  well  as  Rome  itself,  while  in  Antioch  they  formed  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population.  Our  Lord  intended  to  take  each  individual  man,  however  rude  or 
polished,  to  change  his  character  and  habits,  to  lift  him  out  of  vice  into  purity  ; 
and  by  spiritual  forces  to  bring  him  under  his  royal  law,  until  his  perfection  was 
marked  by  a  translation  out  of  moral  degradation,  into  the  full,  free  and  pure  citi- 
zenship of  his  kingdom.  All  his  parables  show  the  smallness  of  his  beginnings,  and 
the  secret  growth  of  his  reign.  A  blade  of  wheat,  out  of  which  an  endless  harvest 
shall  spring, — a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  from  which  outspreading  trees  shall  grow, 
and  five  other  parables,  were  employed  by  him  to  show  the  noiseless,  gradual,  but 
resistless  advance  of  his  Empire.  It  was  to  be  broad  and  many-sided,  severe  in  its 
;power  and  calm  in  its  elevation.  Tiny  in  its  beginning,  it  was  to  outgrow  all  rivals, 
"until  out  of  the  hidden,  its  visibility  was  to  be  world-wide,  because  it  inclosed  the 
germs  of  all  true  life  ;  and  its  aim  was  to  be  a  practical  universality. 

He,  himself,  was  a  veritable  man,  born  of  a  woman.  A  babe  is  the  weakest 
thing  in  nature,  yet  it  is  endowed  with  all  the  potentialities  that  man  can  know. 
And,  contrary  to  all  received  religious  philosophy,  woman's  gentle  nature  and  voice 
were  brought  under  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  and  her  spirit  was  knit  into  incom- 
prehensible converse  with  God  to  accomplish  his  holy  purpose.  Christ  appealed  to 
Ler  strongest  interests,  enforced  her  noblest  duties,  and  led  her  by  enchanting  prom- 
ises into  the  great  moral  revolution,  through  the  surpassing  marvel  of  an  incarnate 
God.  By  a  select  imagery,  which  none  but  God  could  invoke,  imnaensity  was  con- 
tracted to  a  span,  and  eternity  inclosed  in  an  hour  ;  divine  power  was  enwrapped 
in  the  softest  weakness,  and  deathless  love  was  hidden  in  the  new-born  Babe  of  an 
honored  woman.  This  made  it  meet  that  man  should  be  intrusted  with  the  spread 
•of  his  kingdom.  Six  couples  of  plain,  honest,  receptive  men  were  sent  forth. 
They  were  of  various  habits  and  affinities  of  temperament,  called  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  societ}',  where  the  strongest  foundations  of  humanity  are  laid.  He  threw 
them  in  all  the  dependence  of  their  lowly  origin  ujjon  the  sympathy  and  justice  of 
their  fellow-men  for  their  daily  bread,  in  return  for  their  toils,  and  made  their  only 
protection  the  spoken  truth. 

They  were  Galilean  fishermen  too,  taken  from  the  only  region  of  Palestine 
which  had  not  been  corrupted  by  the  Rabbis,  for  these  held  Galilee  accursed  and  let 
it  alone.     Hence  they  were  unsophisticated,  simple,  and  spiritual,  but  positive  and 
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firm,  confronting  the  world  in  tlie  strength  of  conviction.  This  commended  thent 
to  tlieir  brother  men.  They  were  the  select  band  of  students  to  whom  Jesus  had 
minutely  expounded  his  doctrines,  and  now,  their  life-work  was  to  expound  them 
on  the  lionse-tops.  Tlie  radical  truths  wliich  had  pervaded  his  own  mind,  were  to- 
be  saving  in  their  results  on  others  to  whom  they  were  sent.  The  perceptions,  con- 
stitutional peculiarities,  and  personal  dependence  of  these  choice  minds  fitted  them 
to  infiuence  others,  and  to  reproduce  in  them  what  they  were  themselves.  The 
same  laws  of  condensation  which  clothe  steam,  frost  and  electricity  with  power, 
obtain  more  distinctly  in  mind,  and  so,  he  compressed  the  mightiest  elements  of 
spiritual  eflfectiveness  in  these  few,  instead  of  broad-casting  his  truths  at  once  before 
the  incohesive  multitude.  Judged  by  human  standards,  they  were  unfit  for  their 
work.  But,  he  saw  more  than  human  fitness  in  sending  a  handful  of  rustics  from 
an  inland  lake,  who  were  willing  to  die  for  the  truth.  Any  learned  man  of  that, 
age,  priest  or  layman,  if  chosen  as  an  Apostle,  Avould  have  mixed  up  current 
notions  with  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  would  have  thwarted  its  design,  by 
corrupting  its  simplicity.  Christ's  sensitive  nature  was  often  brought  into  painful 
contact  with  the  brusqueness  of  his  Apostles,  and  their  coarse  janglings  jarred  upon 
his  lofty  fellowships ;  yet,  he  could  trust  their  blunt  and  unfaltering  fideli*'y, 
unmixed  as  it  was  with  the  vagaries  of  the  times.  Firmness  of  honor  was  what  he- 
wanted,  and  not  polish  of  manners,  in  a  small,  compact  band  of  eye-witnesses.  As- 
professionals,  their  testimony  on  any  point  of  law,  art,  or  tradition  would  have  been 
ti'ivial,  but  as  provincials,  it  was  full  of  plainness  and  mother-sense;  qualities  which 
were  helps  instead  of  drawbacks,  in  declaring  matters  of  fact. 

Yet,  Jesus  appears  to  have  pushed  aside  all  calculating  precautions  in  their 
choice.  There  were  amongst  them  three  pairs  of  brothers,  two  relatives  of  his  own 
family  ;  and  half  of  them  wei-e  taken  from  one  town.  Men  would  call  this  a  nar- 
row selection,  and  an  insidious  designer  would  have  taken  another  course.  Con- 
scious imposition  would  have  made  a  great  show  of  candor,  by  choosing  men  out  of 
all  districts  in  Palestine,  representing  all  social  ranks,  that  their  witness  might- 
appear  enlarged  and  impartial ;  but  the  sober  honesty  of  the  King  in  Zion  rose 
infinitely  above  all  such  coverts  for  fraud.  Having  trained  their  judgment,  proved. 
their  consciences,  and  formed  their  character,  he  confidently  sent  them  forth.  In  tem- 
perament, the  Gospels  generally  group  them  in  this  order  :  Peter  for  his  hardness,, 
and  Andrew  his  brother  for  shy  and  childlike  simplicity  ;  then  James  and  John,  th& 
sons  of  Zebedee,  for  their  choleric  disposition,  being  known  as  '  Sons  of  Tluinder.' 
The  second  group  is  headed  by  Philip,  for  his  earnest  teachableness ;  Bartholomew, 
called  Nathanael,  for  his  utter  want  of  guile ;  Thomas  for  his  phlegmatic  delibera- 
tion, and  Matthew  for  his  practical  perception  and  gravity.  The  third  class  com- 
prises James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who  was  marked  for  his  modesty ;  Lebbteus,  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus,  for  his  hearty  boldness ;  Simon  Zelotes  for  his  fiery  impulse, 
and  Judas  the  traitor  for  his  frozen  heart.     They  soon  showed  their  peculiarities 
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toned  up  to  their  liighest  plane,  for  all  their  powers  were  consecrated  to  their  work. 
Their  virtues,  weaknesses,  and  gifts  fitted  them  to  cope  with  liuman  nature  in  each 
phase,  for  they  represented  every  possible  combination  of  temper  in  mankind.  Their 
characters  exhibit  the  bias  and  bent  which  mark  off  all  the  individualities  and  rela- 
tions of  life,  while  in  purity,  Jesus  required  them  to  be  every  thing  that  he  was. 

Happily,  when  the  great  Lawgiver  laid  down  the  vital  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  proceeded  carefully  to  specify  the  terms  on  which  men  should  be  admitted 
into  the  new  kingdom.  Xicoderaus  was  a  teacher  well  versed  in  all  that  Judaism 
demanded,  but  Jesus  showed  him  that  each  subject  under  the  Messiah's  reign  must 
be  thoroughly  renovated  in  the  inner  man.  No  one  could  be  eligible  till  spiritually 
born  again,  created  anew  after  the  image  of  Christ  himself.  As  was  his  wont 
when  he  gave  great  energy  to  his  words,  he  opens  this  momentous  subject  with  the 
double  asseveration  :  '  Veril}-,  verily  I  say  to  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  venerable  Hebrew  understood  him  to  speak 
of  a  second  physical  birth,  but  Jesus  brought  him  back  to  the  fundamental  thought 
of  a  birth  from  above.  Its  source  was  to  be  the  Spirit ;  its  nature  a  transformation 
of  the  whole  spiritual  being.  A  person  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  will  follow 
all  fleshly  necessities ;  but  one  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  and  is  filled  with  the 
principles  and  dispositions  which  the  Holy  Spirit  only  can  generate.  When  Jesus 
has  pressed  this  truth  home  to  the  conviction  of  Nicodenius,  he  reiterates : 
'  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.' 

Many  think  that  oiir  Lord  couches  baptism  under  the  term  '  loater '  here,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  lay  stress  upon  baptism,  as  an  efiicacious  ordinance  in  salvation, 
they  press  this  point.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  he  refers  to  baptism 
at  all,  or  simply  to  a  concomitant  element  in  natural  birth,  to  show  that  he  intended 
to  enforce  a  thorough  renewal,  equivalent  to  a  veritable  '  new  bii'th,'  which  must 
be  of  God.  This  would  put  'water'  to  a  purely  figurative  use  as  a  material  ele- 
ment, adding  new  force  to  his  twofold  insistance  on  an  entirely  spiritual  renovation. 
He  certainly  does  not  speak  of  two  births,  one  of  water  and  one  of  the  Spirit,  but 
only  of  one :  that  of  water  and  the  Spirit  in  conjunction.  Campbell  says :  '  Though 
our  Lord  in  this  account  of  regeneration,  joins  water  and  spirit  together,  he  does  not, 
in  contrasting  it  with  natural  generation  (John  iii,  6),  mention  the  water  at  all,  but 
opposes  the  Spirit  to  the  flesh.'  Nicodemus  had  full  knowledge  of  John's  baptism, 
for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  that  questioned  John,  and  but  for  the  special 
emphasis  laid  by  Jesus  upon  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  he  might  have  fallen  into  the 
idea,  that  withoxit  baptism  no  man  can  be  eternally  saved.  But  Christ's  demand 
for  a  work  of  renewal  by  the  Spirit,  excludes  the  fatal  error  which  would 
save  Simon  Magus  because  he  was  baptized,  and  reject  the  repentant  thief  on  the 
cross  because  he  was  not.  Rather  does  Wliitby  express  our  Lord's  thought : 
'  Except  a  man   be  renewed  in  his  mind,  will,  and  affections  by  the  operations 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  a  new  creature  ...  he  cannot  see,  that  is, 
enjoy,  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Oi-,  as  anotlier  expresses  himself : 
'He  cannot  discern  either  the  signs  of  the  Messiah,  or  tlie  natnre  of  his  gov- 
ernment.' ' 

Our  Kedeemer  was  equally  explicit  in  pointing  out  the  several  steps  whicii  a 
renewed  man  must  take  for  full  enrollment  and  induction  into  liis  kingdom.  As 
preachers,  his  Apostles  were  to  be  '  witnesses '  to  his  death  and  resurrection,  and 
they  wei'e  to  '  Preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  unto  all  nations.'  '  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  '  Disciple  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.'  Here  he  makes  preaching,  repent- 
ance, faith  and  baptism,  of  perpetual  obligation.  By  preaching  repentance  and  the 
remission  of  sins,  they  were  to  attempt  the  'discipling'  or  conversion  of  every  creat- 
ure. Then,  those  who  believed  on  the  Saviour  were  to  be  baptized  into  his  king- 
dom, and  after  that,  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  all  that  related  to  the  Christian 
life. 

The  Apostles  were  not  instructed  to  baptize  the  nations  en  masse,  simply  because 
each  person  was  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  said  with  great 
force  :  '  It  is  one  thing  to  make  disciples  in  all  nations,  and  another  thing  to  make 
all  nations  disciples.'  They  wei-e  to  baptize  those,  and  those  only,  who  had  the 
above-named  qualifications  for  baptism.  Countless  millions  in  the  '  nations '  would 
remain  unbelievers,  blaspliemers,  atheists,  idolaters  and  debauchees,  after  every 
attempt  had  been  made  to  save  them.  Tiiese  were  to  '  be  condennied.'  Neither 
were  babes  to  be  baptized  simply  because  they  were  a  part  of  tlie  nations,  till  they 
could  be  '  discipled.'  The  word  '  disciple '  carries  witli  it  the  idea  of  instruction,  and 
therefore,  here,  of  gaining  converts  to  Christ,  by  bringing  them  over  to  certain 
fixed  principles  and  practices.  Babes  are  no  more  capable  of  obedience  in  baptism, 
than  they  are  of  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  exercising  faith  on 
Christ  for  salvation.  And,  what  is  more  and  better,  they  need  none  of  these,  so 
long  as  they  are  free  from  voluntary  and  personal  transgression ;  for  Jesus  has  ]5ro- 
cured  their  salvation  without  tliese.  "WJien  once  they  reach  responsibility  and 
become  actual  sinners,  then  they  may  avail  themselves  of  all  these,  if  they  will 
become  believers  in  Jesus.  Mark  calls  the  subjects  of  baptism  'believers,'  and 
Matthew,  'disciples,'  plainly  meaning  the  same  persons.  Our  Lord  here  excluded 
infant  baptism  of  design,  and  the  commission  cannot  be  tortured  into  the  support  of 
this  injurious  practice  ;  thus,  we  cannot  wonder  that  no  case  of  such  baptism  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  such  conditions  are  every-where 
imposed  on  those  who  are  baptized,  as  to  unavoidably  exclude  all  who  either  cannot 
or  do  not  voluntarily  obey  Christ's  commands.  So  Jerome  interprets  this  counnis- 
sion :  '  They  first  teach  all  the  nations ;  then,  when  they  are  taught  they  baptize 
them  in  water ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  the  body  should  receive  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
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tism,  unless  the  suul  liave  before  received  the  true  faith.'  And  again  he  adds: 
'Tlie  order  here  observed  is  excellent;  he  commands  the  Apostles,  first  to  teach  all 
nations;  and  after  that  to  dip  them  with  the  sacrament  of  faith;  and  then  to  show 
tliem  how  they  must  behave  themselves  after  their  faith  and  baptism.' 

Then,  did  Jesus  make  no  provision  for  children  in  his  kingdom  of  grace  and 
glory  ?  Yes ;  and  the  amplest  that  infinite  love  could  make.  He  is  the  only  great 
Teacher  who  ever  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  as  the  subjects  of  saving  care.  The 
Jewish  religion  protected  and  accounted  them  precious.  Yet,  it  subjected  its  males 
to  a  severe  and  bloody  rite,  for  the  purposes  of  national  identity  and  privilege,  with- 
out vouchsafing  any  special  revelation  as  to  their  future  state,  when  dying  in  infancy. 
Roman  grossness  regarded  children  as  a  misfortune,  and  freely  practiced  infanticide. 
The  Carthaginians  offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  Saturn.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
the  sacrifice  of  two  hundred  of  their  noblest  babes  at  a  time.  -  ilolech,  the  ferocious 
god  of  Amnion,  did  not  stand  alone,  for  all  the  Syrian  and  Arab  tribes  had  their 
fire-gods,  before  whom  their  little  ones  were  presented  as  burnt-offerings.  But 
Jesus  looked  upon  these  helpless  ones  as  the  most  fragrant  flowers  of  earth — he 
longed  to  silence  the  wail  of  their  sufferings  in  these  cruel  rites,  and  to  perfect  praise 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings. 

To  tliis  end,  he  vouchsafed  salvation  for  all  children,  before  he  tasted  death  on 
their  behalf,  enwrapping  them  in  a  free  redemption,  without  conditions  of  any  sort. 
They  could  bear  no  yoke,  and  lie  put  none  upon  their  necks.  Parents  coveted  his 
love  for  their  offspring  and  brought  their  little  ones  for  his 
'  blessing.'  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  those  times,  his  dis- 
ciples would  drive  tbem  away ;  a  fact,  which  in  itself,  shows 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  infant  baptism.  Their  par- 
ents did  not  bring  them  to  be  baptized,  but  that  he  would  '  lay 
his  hands  upon  them  and  bless  them,'  as  Jacob  had  blessed  the 
sons  of  Joseph.  As  Jacob  ■  blessed  '  his  grandsons  without 
baptizing  them,  so  these  infants  were  brought  to  Jesus  unbap- 
tized,  and  were  taken  away  unbaptized,  but  not  for  that  reason 
unblessed.  He  rebuked  his  disciples,  wishing  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  came  from  heaven  to  save  the  babes  as  well  as 
the  parents.     Then,  he  took  them  in  his  arms  and  'prayed  for  (n,imth.cut»,.„i,s, 

them '  and  gave  them  his  blessing,  declaring  as  his  words  import,  that  '  to  such 
belongs  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  simply  through  his  benediction  and  love,  without 
conditions  of  any  sort  such  as  try  the  loyalty  of  willful  and  responsible  sinners.  As 
their  Elder  Brother,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  he  then  and  there, 
hung  a  bright  lamp  over  an  infant's  head,  pledging  him  salvation  while  in  infancy, 
without  repentance,  faith,  baptism,  the  Supper,  or  any  other  observance.  "With  this 
display  of  Christ's  los'e  to  little  children,  it  is  simply  heathenisli  and  horrible  to  sup- 
pose that  deceased  babes  miss  heaven,  under  any  circumstances.     More  than  half  of 
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our  race,  especially  in  lauds  where  infanticide  is  practiced,  die  in  infancy ;  and  every 
true  man  will  rejoice  in  the  Eedeenier's  plan  of  saving  these  precious  ones  uncon- 
ditionally. Millions  of  them  pass  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Shepherd  whose 
parents  are  pagans  or  infidels,  and  spurn  baptism  or  never  heard  of  its  existence ; 
and  it  borders  on  the  fiendish  to  say,  that  the  Christ-loving  parent  jeopards  the 
salvation  of  his  redeemed  babe,  because  he  leaves  his  salvation  to  the  atoning  death 
and  sacrificial  love  of  Jesus,  refusing  to  submit  him  to  a  rite  which  the  adorable 
Lamb  of  God  never  imposed  upon  the  unconscious  one.  In  the  pre-existence  of  our 
Lord,  from  the  death  of  the  first  child  of  Adam's  race  to  the  moment  of  his  own 
birth  in  Bethlehem,  he  had  been  with  ransomed  children  in  heaven.  When  on 
earth  he  missed  their  society,  and,  to  fill  their  places  he  drew  our  little  ones  to  him, 
for  they  tenderly  reminded  him  of  the  Father's  house  which  he  had  left ;  hence,  in 
his  words  and  acts  he  treated  them  as  of  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Bishop  Taylor 
beautifully  says :  '  Why  should  he  be  an  infant  but  that  infants  should  receive  the 
crown  of  their  age,  the  purification  of  their  stained  natures,  the  sanctification  of 
their  persons,  and  the  saving  of  their  souls  by  their  infant  Lord  and  Elder  Brother.' 
The  kingdom  belongs  to  them  by  Christ's  purchase  and  gift,  without  those  tests 
of  obedience  which  try  the  fidelity  of  responsible  offenders.  They  had  not  sinned 
'  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,'  and  he  gave  them  his  full  blessing 
without  conditions,  despite  their  original  taint.  Then,  he  warns  willful  offenders 
that  if  they  receive  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  children,  they  shall  not  enter 
therein.  While  the  phrase  'of  such'  includes  others  besides  those  'brought'  to  him, 
it  also  includes  all  who  are  clothed  with  the  child-like  spirit.  With  the  love  of 
Christ  thus  displayed  to  children,  it  is  simpl}'  horrible  to  suppose  that  a  deceased 
babe  misses  of  heaven  because  he  was  not  christened  on  earth,  and  because  here  no 
one  had  promised  that  if  he  had  lived  lie  would  have  repented  and  believed  for  him- 
self. Can  any  thing  so  rob  our  atoning  Lord  of  his  glory,  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  to 
suppose  that  this  act  affects  the  child's  salvation  in  the  slightest  degreed  As  in 
Adam  he  died  xmconditionally,  so  in  Christ  is  he  unconditionally  made  alive. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  principles  and  pi-actices  laid  down  by  the  infal- 
lible Lawgiver,  for  the  establishment  and  government  of  his  kingdom  in  the  earth. 
God  gives  us  in  John  the  Bajstist,  the  specimen  man  of  holiness.  Then  comes  tlie 
King  in  Zion,  revealing  the  Father  in  his  own  person,  and  making  Divine  provisions 
for  the  regeneration  of  such  men  to  the  end  of  time.  After  Jesus  had  cast  this 
Gospel  hope  athwart  the  destinies  of  our  race,  he  took  his  seat  as  Mediator  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  There,  he  has  proved  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice  and  the 
efficacy  of  his  intercession  by  sending  the  H0I3'  Spirit  to  fill  his  place  on  the  earth. 
The  Spirit  now  administers  his  kingdom  under  these  laws,  and  gathers  pure  Churches 
out  of  all  nations,  of  men  created  anew  by  his  energies,  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  kept 
in  liis  name,  unto  life  eternaL 
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PENTECOST     AND     SAUL. 


THE  ablest  chronologists  vary  the  date  of  our  Lord's  ascension  from  A.  D.  29 
to  3G  ;  possibly  the  year  33  may  be  taken  as  the  most  satisfactory.  Before 
his  death,  our  Lord  had  founded  his  Cliurch,  by  selecting  the  Twelve,  the  Seventy, 
and  many  other  disciples,  by  teaching  them  his  doctrines,  authorizing  them  to  preach 
and  baptize,  and  by  establishing  the  Supper.  This  organic  body  known  as  '  the 
kingdom  of  God'  he  also  called,  'ily  Church' — his  infant  Church  truly,  but  no  less 
his  Church,  as  he  was  the  Christ  as  much  when  a  Babe  in  the  stable,  and  a  Youth  in 
the  Temple,  as  when  a  Man  on  Calvary.  His  Church  was  to  be  endowed  with 
special-  and  plenary  powers  to  increase  its  constituency,  extend  its  influence  and 
establish  new  assemblies.  Hence,  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  kept  its  divine  organiza- 
tion perfect  by  a  popular  election  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas  in  the  Apo.stolate,  and 
then  waited  for  the  promised  reign  of  tJie  Holy  Sjjirit,  to  fill  the  Eedeemer's  place 
in  the  Gospel  Church.  Ten  days  after  Christ's  enthronement  at  God's  right  hand, 
he  sent  the  Spirit  to  administer  the  earthly  affairs  of  his  Church,  to  vindicate  the 
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mission  which  lie  had  finished,  to  sustain  his  claims  against  all  foes,  and  in  every 
way  to  compensate  for  his  own  absence.  The  Spirit,  manifested  himself  on  the 
second  Jewish  feast,  Pentecost,  which  celebrated  the  ingathering  of  the  wheat  har- 
vest and  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

The  first  work  in  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  that  of  tlie  Son,  was  to  attest 
his  own  mission  by  miracnlous  evidences.  These,  in  keeping  with  his  entirely  im- 
material character,  were  to  be  wronght,  not  alone  on  the  hnman  frame  or  on  sea 
and  firmament,  bnt  on  mind  ;  on  the  mental  constitution  of  man  and  liis  powers  of 
speech.  At  once,  therefore,  he  honored  himself  and  'glorified'  Christ,  by  qnalif)^- 
ing  his  Apostles  to  obey  his  commission  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations. 
The  babble  of  tongues  was  the  most  stubborn  obstruction  to  the  universal  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  Jesus  seemed  to  have  made  no  provision  for  the  removal  of  this 
enormous  difficulty,  but  had  committed  its  preaching  to  the  most  unlearned  of  men. 
They  knew  their  mother  tongue  so  imperfectly  that  their  nnconth  provincialisms 
were  betrayed  in  the  accents  of  their  chief  orator  as  a  '  Galilean.'  AVith  their 
scanty  education  they  could  not  have  mastered  the  cosmopolitan  grammar  of  the 
Pentecostal  throng  in  a  life-time.  If,  then,  a  linguistic  miracle  were  not  wrought  by 
the  Spii'it,  their  attempt  to  preach  had  been  a  failure,  for  there  was  no  visible 
method  by  which  they  could  reach  the  world  with  the  new  religion.  At  that 
moment  there  were  men  in  Jerusalem  from  the  remotest  regions  of  the  civilized  world; 
who,  if  they  could  be  made  to  understand  the  truth,  could  take  it  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  wide,  geographical  circuit  including  the  homes  of  these  men,  swept 
from  north-east  to  south-east,  and  far  north,  covering  seventeen  different  languages 
and  dialects.  Parthia  lay  north-west  of  Persia,  a  powerful  kingdom  about  six  hundred 
miles  long.  The  Medes  liad  come  from  an  easterly  point  of  the  compass,  and  were 
of  a  harsh  and  rude  race.  The  Elamites  had  come  from  an  ancient  Shemite  district, 
east  of  Persia  Proper.  Those  from  Mesopotamia  represented  the  I'cgion  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Idumea,  the  rugged  old  territory  of  Edom,  follows  the 
geographical  order  of  Luke,  but  he  breaks  from  his  circle  to  mention  Judea  and  his 
own  home  language.  Cappadocia  was  a  stretch  of  high  table-land  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  Continuing  north,  he  comes  to  Pontus,  north-east  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Asia,  Roman  or  Proconsular,  was  washed  by  the  ^Egean  Sea,  on  its  western 
shore.  Phrj'gia  was  in  the  center  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Pamphylia,  farther  south, 
was  touched  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  Egypt  was  in  the  north-east  of 
Africa ;  and  the  parts  of  Libya,  lay  on  the  African  coast,  west  of  Egypt.  Luke 
then  ascends  from  these  southern  lands,  to  Rome,  in  Italy  ;  and  last  of  all  mentions 
the  Arabians  from  the  East,  and  the  islanders  from  Crete,  now  called  Candia. 

A  very  limited  unity  of  tongue  had  been  wrought  by  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, in  tlft  free  use  of  the  Greek,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  language  of  traffic 
and  of  the  Roman  court ;  while  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  it  was  universally 
spoken.     Jews  born  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  or  Cyrene,  spoke  it  fluently  and 
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read  their  Scriptures  therein  ;  and  iu  the  gi-eat  cities  of  the  empire  their  synagogue 
services  were  conducted  in  the  (Trcek.  Tiic  'Twelve'  appear,  however,  to  liave 
known  Httle  of  Greek,  and  were  qualitied  to  preach  only  in  Palestine.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  while  the  young  Church  vvaited  for  niii'aculous  endowment  from  the 
Spirit,  Peter  began  to  preach  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  the  mixed  throng  of 
Jews  and  proselytes  who  had  come  to  the  feast.  His  sermon  was  full  of  vigor 
and  simplicity,  of  bokl  directness  and  reasoning,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  his  concise  and 
clear  mind  Hew  from  facts  within  his  own  knowledge  to  the  Sacred  Oracles ;  where 
he  grasped  firmly  the  prophecies  of  Joel  and  David,  concerning  the  Messiah. 
Finding  these  in  exact  accord  with  his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  centered  his 
appeal  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  his  hearers,  and  charged  the  Jewish  inilers 
with  the  judicial  murder  of  Jesus,  as  '  lawless  ones.'  Some  of  them  had  joined  the 
motley  crowd  who  had  clamored  for  his  blood,  and  as  he  proved  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  alarm  seized  them.  They  saw  that  their  rulers  had  duped  them  into  one  of 
the  worst  crimes  in  their  annals,  and  the  echoes  of  their  execrating  prayer  in  Pilate's 
palace  were  re-awakened  in  their  ears,  '  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.' 
When  they  cried  in  sorrow,  'What  must  we  do?'  Peter  offered  them  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  for  the  sin  of  shedding  it,  and  urged  them  to  leave  the 
wicked  hierarchy,  and  enter  the  new  kingdom  by  faith  and  baptism. 

While  Peter  was  preaching,  an  infinite  energy  overwhelmed  him  and  his  breth- 
ren, subduing  every  faculty  and  power  of  their  being.  Their  imagination,  their 
understanding,  their  conscience,  their  memory,  their  will  and  affections  were  all 
submerged  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  pearl  is  buried  in  the  sea.  Or  as  Ellicott 
expresses  it,  'The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  would  imply  that  the  souls  thus 
baptized  would  he  jjlunged,  as  it  were,  in  that  creative  and  informing  Spirit  which 
was  the  source  of  life  and  holiness  and  wisdom.' ^  And  immediately  there  sat 
upon  the  heads  of  the.se  elder  sons  of  Zion  a  coronation  flame,  pointed  like 
the  human  tongue,  but  divided  and  forked  likewise,  not  only  to  indicate  vitality 
and  fluency,  but  also  as  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  varied  languages  which  they  should 
speak,  as  if  they  were  natives  of  every  country,  instead  of  fishermen  from  an  inland 
lake.  This  flaming  appearance  was  not  fire,  as  loose  interpretation  says,  but  '  like  as 
of  fire.'  Its  appearance  was  attended  by  a  loud  sound,  not  of  wind,  but  '  like  a. 
iTishing  mighty  wind,'  indicating  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  kept  pace  with 
the  holy  storm  which  was  sweeping  away  every  linguistic  obstruction  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  and  every  man  heard 
the  Gospel  in  his  mother-tongue.  The  preachers  spoke  grammatically,  for  had  they 
expressed  themselves  improperly,  their  hearers  would  have  suspected  fraud.  In- 
stead of  this,  when  they  heard  their  own  living  languages  spoken  accurately  by 
unlettered  Galileans,  they  were  amazed  and  demanded  what  it  meant.  Those  from 
Asia,  Phrygia,   and  Pamphylia  spoke  Greek  in  various  idioms.     The  Parthians, 
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Mecles,  Elamites,  and  Persians  used  it  in  provincial  forms.  The  native  Jew  lieard 
the  local  dialects  of  Palestine,  which  were  all  Aramaic,  though  they  differed  from 
each  other,  and  the  foreign  pilgrims  the  languages  of  their  several  nationalities. 
Many  of  these  languages  held  affinity  to  each  other,  as  from  a  common  parent,  but 
others  were  marked  by  those  great  diversities  which  come  of  a  varied  origin.  None 
could  account  for  the  plienonienon,  and  the  vulgar  refusing  to  believe  in  the  reign 
of  the  Spirit,  charged  it  to  the  use  of  new  wine  ;  a  charge  which  Peter  easily 
repelled,  because  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  break  his  fast  before  '  the  third  hour 
of  the  day.'  "What  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  miracle  is,  that  those  who  could  only 
■use  the  Galilean  dialect  before  Pentecost,  as  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  after- 
ward wrote  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  terse  and  even  lucid  Greek,  as  if  a  fork 
of  the  fire-like  tongue  followed  every  stroke  of  their  pen. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  as  Jesus  entered  his  office  by  baptism  in  water,  so  the 
Spirit  commenced  his  administration  by  baptizing  Christ's  Apostles  into  himself. 
On  the  head  of  the  inaugurated  Lord  he  descended  like  a  dove  to  indicate  meekness 
and  purity ;  but  he  sat  as  fire  upon  the  heads  of  the  Apostles.  Jesus  had  foretold 
their  intense  sufferings  by  the  tropical  use  of  the  word  baptize,  '  Ye  shall  undergo 
the  baptism  that  I  must  undergo,'  when  he  was  plunged  into  deep  sorrow.  And 
now,  in  like  manner  lie  fills  them  with  power  for  their  ministry,  as  he  had  said, '  Ye 
shall  be  baptized  in  tlio  Holy  Spirit  not  many  days  hence ; '  in  both  cases  using  the 
rhetorical  figure,  according  to  the  solid  structure  of  language,  by  stating  the  literal 
truth  in  the  trope.  As  Jesus  was  overwhelmed  when  he  was  'filled  with  sorrow,' 
so  were  his  Apostles  overwhelmed  when  they  were  'filled  with  the  Spirit.'  Every 
attribute  of  their  nature  sank  into  the  Spirit,  till  his  billows  passed  over  them,  as 
Jesus  sank  when  the  dark  waters  of  sorrow  passed  over  his  soul.  They  were  bap- 
tized in  the  Spirit.  Tims  the  Holy  Spirit  attested  his  mission  to  them,  and  proved 
theirs  to  be  from  heaven,  accrediting  their  Gospel  to  the  nations.  That  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stir,  enthusiasm,  and  triumph  of  the  vindicated  fishermen,  they  so 
handled  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  that  tin-ee  thousand  men  were  added  to  the 
earlier  believers,  and  the  first  abundant  harvest  was  reaped  in  the  great  Jewish 
field. 

These  three  thousand  M'cre  immersed  that  day,  as  converts  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Because  the  Sacred  Record  does  not  give  the  exact  locality  where  this  took 
place  in  Jerusalem,  nor  the  number  of  administrators,  some  affect  to  doubt  that 
immersion  was  administered.  With  charactei'istic  candor  Dean  Plumptre  says  (Acts 
ii,  41) :  '  The  largeness  of  the  number  has  been  urged  as  rendering  it  probable  that 
the  baptism  was  by  affusion,  jiot  immersion.  On  the  other  [hand]  (1)  immersion  had 
clearly  been  practiced  ijy  John,  and  was  involved  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  it  is  not  likel}^  that  the  rite  should  have  been  curtailed  of  its  full  propor- 
tions at  the  very  outset ;  (2)  the  s_ymbolic  meaning  of  the  act  required  immersion  in 
order  that  it  might  be  clearly  manifested,  and  Rom.  vi,  i,  and  1  Pet.  iii,  21.  seem 
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almost  of  necessity  to  imply  the  more  complete  iiiocie.  Tlie  pools  of  Betliesda  and 
Siloani  (sec  John  v,  7;  ix,  7),  or  the  so-called  Fountain  of  the  ^'irgin,  near  the  tem- 
ple inelosnre,  or  the  bathing  places  witiiin  the  Tower  of  Anthony  (Jos.,  'Wars,'  v. 
ft,  §  8),  may  well  have  helped  to  make  the  process  easy.' 

Dr.  Dollinger  thinks  that  the  baptisms  did  not  take  place  the  same  day,  but 
says  that  it  was  an  '  Immersion  of  the  whole  person  ;  which  is  the  only  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament  word,  a  mere  pouring  or  sprinkling  was  never  thought  of.' 
All  historians,  in  treating  of   Jerusalem,  set   forth   the   number  and   value   of  its 
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public  baths,  and  its  immense  storage  of  water  for  public  nse.  In  all  its  calamities 
by  famine  and  siege,  we  Iiave  no  account  that  it  suffered  for  want  of  water.  Like 
other  cities  of  antiquity  its  natural  water  springs  had  jnuch  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  its  location.  These  abounded  on  'the  spot  and  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  its 
water-wealth  was  great  when  gathered  into  wells,  pools,  and  reservoirs.  As  the 
Jewish  capital,  it  was  visited  yearly  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  at  the 
three  feasts,  so  that  its  religious  washings,  purifications  and  ablutions  rendered  a 
large  supjily  indispensable,  for  religions  as  well  as  domestic  purposes.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  at  the  Passover  alone  two  hundred  head  of  beasts  were  sacrificed.  All 
these  must  be  watered  and  washed  as  sacritieial  victims.  He  also  sa3-s,  that  the  sect 
of  the  Essenes  was  numerous  there,  and  that  they  immersed  themselves  dailv.     The 
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Pools  of  Jerusalem,  and  those  south  of  Bethlehem,  which  supplied  the  city,  were 
numerous,  large,  and  adapted  to  iiinnersion,  all  being  accessible  for  that  use.  The 
following  were  their  names  and  dimensions : 


NAMES. 

LENGTH. 

BRE,UJTII. 

DEPTH. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Pool  of  Bethesda,  north  of  the  Temple  . 

360 

130 

75 

Pool  of  Hezekiah,  north  of  Mount  Zion 

210 

144 

3  to  4 

The  King's  Pool,  now  Pool  of  the  Virgin,  E.  of  Jer. 

15 

6 

Not  great. 

Pool  of  Siloaui,  S.-E.  of  Jerusalem 

56 

18 

19 

Upper  Gihon,  N.-W.          "             .... 

316 

200 

18 

Lower  Gihon,  W.               "             .... 

592 

245  to  275 

35  to  42 

Solomon's  Pools — Lower  Pool        .... 

5  82 

148  to  207 

East  end  50 

Middle  Pool       .... 

422 

160  to  250 

39 

"               Upper  Pool        .... 

3S0 

229  to  236 

25 

Some  of  these  were  excavated  out  of  the  earth  or  limestone  rock,  and  supplied 
by  hidden  springs ;  to  others  water  was  conveyed  by  hewn  subterranean  passages, 
waters  being  brought  from  the  mountains.      Hezekiah  built  a  conduit  (2  Kings 
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XX,  20),  and  Solomon  built  the  three  enormous  pools,  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  which  brought  their  waters  to  the  city  by  an  aqueduct,  their  springs 
near  Bethlehem  being  enlarged  and  arched  over.  The  Lower  Gihon  was  formed  by 
two  dams  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30),  and  was  intact  even  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  used  by  the  Crusaders,  and  their  Norman  chronicler  calls  it  a  '  lake,'  where  '  the 
horses  of  the  city  are  watered.'  Besides  these,  the  brook  Nachal-Kidron  held  a 
different  relation  to  the  Holy  City  in  ancient  times  to  what  it  holds  now.  Then,  it 
was  a  natural  water-course  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  3,  4),  and  Hezekiah  summoned  the  forces 
of  Israel  to  seal  its  fountains,  B.  C.  713,  as  a  defensive  war  measure.  Sennacherib 
was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  his  army  could  not  subsist  witliont  water.  '  So  they 
stopped  all  the   fountains  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land. 
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saying :  Wlij  should  the  King  of  Assyria  come  and  Und  much  water  '. '  This  upper 
spring-head,  which  burst  out  in  the  wady  north  of  the  city,  being  closed,  rendered- 
the  vicinity  desohite  and  embarrassed  the  besiegers.  Tlie  wonderful  fertility  which 
marked  those  suburbs  in  after  times,  indicates  that  tliese  fountains  were  re-opened. 
Dr.  Bonar  ('  Land  of  Promise,'  p.  16y)  observes,  that  this  running  stream  carried  off 
the  refuse  of  the  city.  The  Kidron  rises  about  half  a  mile  from  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  city,  and  its  present  bed  winds  round  its  north  and  east  sides,  half 
inclosing  it,  and  receives  the  brook  Giiion  at  the  north  east  corner,  after  which  it 
passes  off  by  a  precipitous  ravine  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Much  of  the  year  it  is  entirely  dry,  a  fact  which  Dr.  Olin  and  Dean  Stauley 
attribute  to  the  entire  absence  of  wooded  lands  and  forests,  but  in  the  rainy  season 
it  still  swells  to  a  torrent  of  great  impetuosity.  This  makes  the  well-known  bridge 
necessary,  for  at  those  times  the  stream  cannot  be  forded ;  which  bridge  is  seventeen 
feet  above  the  channel.  Modern  research  renders  it  pi'obable  that  the  Kidron  now 
flows  beneath  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Barclay  thought  that  he  had  discovered  its  course 
by  the  noise  of  hidden  running  waters.  Lieutenant  Warren  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  a  flight  of  steps,  which  anciently  connected  with  this  current.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  all  modern  exploration  justifies  Wilson,  Tristram,  Stanley,  and  others  in  the 
opinion,  that  Kidron  was  a  large  and  more  constant  stream  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
than  now.  Indeed,  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  say :  '  The  enor- 
mous mass  of  rubbish  now  lying  in  the  valley  has  disj>lacecl  the  old  hed  of  the 
stream,  shifting  it  ninety  feet  to  the  east,  and  lifting  it  forty  feet  higher  than  its 
former  position.'  ^  These  facts  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  Kidron  was  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  immersion  in  Apostolic  times.  Thompson  says :  '  No  other 
city  in  this  part  of  the  world '  had  such  profuse  supplies  of  water.  '  Jerusalem  was 
so  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  that  no  inconvenience  from  this  source  was 
experienced,  even  during  the  many  and  long  sieges  which  the  city  sustained.'^  It 
is  simply  absurd  to  pretend  that  while  a  whole  nation  could  find  water  enough  to 
keep  the  Jewish  feasts  three  times  a  year,  a  little  band  of  three  thousand  converts 
could  find  no  water  for  an  act  of  obedience  in  following  the  example  and  command 
of  Jesus  but  once  in  all  the  ages. 

Herod  had  put  all  the  water-works  of  Jerusalem  in  repair,  and  in  our  Lord's 
time  they  were  in  full  use.  The  Pools  were  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  public,  some 
of  them  for  ])ublic  bathing  purposes,  as  is  evident  from  John  v,  2-9 ;  ix,  7 ;  Christ's 
disciples  having  as  free  access  to  them  as  others.  The  Jewish  priests  used  to  wash 
the  sacrificial  animals  in  Bethesda,  and  hence  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  '  Sheep- 
pool.'  Dr.  Carpenter  doubts  whether  the  priests  themselves  washed  them  there, 
but  says  that  they  were  washed  there  before  being  delivered  for  sacrifice.''  It  cov- 
ered more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  30,000  people  could  bathe  in  it  at  once. 
John  speaks  of  a  'multitude'  waiting  to  bathe  there,  none  questioning  their  right. 
The  Lower  Gihon  was  alike  ample  and  accessible  for  the  same  purpose.     Thompson 
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speaks  also  of  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  as  '  An  immense  reservoir,  capable  of  holding 
water  sufficient  for  half  of  the  city.  My  guide  called  it  Burket  Hamman,  and  said 
that  the  water  was  used  chiefly  for  batlis.'  ^  Tlie  descent  of  steps  and  the  shelving 
bottom  of  most  of  these  Pools,  adapted  them  for  easy  descent  into  the  water  at  any 
desired  depth.  Antoninus,  the  martyr,  wiio  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  says,  that 
the  people  constantly  bathed  in  Siloani,  as  we  have  seen  that  they  did  in  Bethesda. 
Home,  in  his  '  Introduction,'  says  :  '  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  that  the 
bath  should  be  used.  Lev.  xiv,  8,  9.     We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable 
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that  puljlie  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were  erected  in  Palestine,  of 
a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those  which  are  so  frequently  seen  at  tlie  present 
day  in  the  East.'  These  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  India.  Butler,  in  his 
'  Land  of  the  Yeda '  (pp.  27,  28),  gives  a  full  account  of  the  ablutions  of  the  devotee 
in  these  pools,  and  tells  us  that  after  his  ceremonies  and  prayers,  '  He  plunges 
thrice  into  the  water,  each  time  repeating  the  prescribed  expiatory  texts.'  There 
were  many  of  them,  also  at  Rome,  wonderful  structures.  Agrippa  built  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  at  Eome,  and  Caracalla  supplied  marble  seats 
in  one  bath  for  sixteen  hundred  persons,  for  eighteen  hundred  could  bathe 
at  one  time.      Diocletian  kept    1-10,000  men   for  years  in   building  his  baths  for 
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the  public*  The  constant  intliix  of  strangers  at  Jerusaleni  rendered  similar 
arrangements  necessary,  even  to  ordinary  health  and  cleanliness.  Dean  Staidey 
thus  disposes  of  the  question  :  '  In  that  age  the  scene  of  the  transaction  was  either 
some  deep  way-side  spring  or  well,  as  for  the  Ethiopian  ;  or  some  rushing  river,  as 
the  Jordan,  or  some  vast  reservoir,  as  at  Jericho  or  Jerusalem  ;  whither,  as  in  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Kome,  the  whole  population  resorted  for  swimming  or 
washing.' 

As  to  the  time  and  number  of  administrators,  the  case  is  quite  as  clear. 
The  'Twelve,'  and  the  'Seventy,'  made  eighty-two  administrators  of  Christ's 
own  selection,  who  were 
ready  to  administer  the 
holy  rite,  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disci- 
ples present.  In  baptizing, 
two  minutes  for  each  can- 
didate allows  the  greatest 
deliberation  in  the  im- 
mersion, and  this  slow- 
ness at  Pentecost  would 
have  allowed  the  baptism 
of  three  thousand  with 
great  ease.  In  the  tri- 
umphs of  Christianity, 
this  number  of  baptisms 
in  a  day  is  by  no  means 
exceptional.  In  Ireland. 
Patrick  immersed  seven 
kings  and  11,000  of  their 
subjects  in  a  day,  according 
to  Farrell's  Life  of  him ; 
Austin  immersed  10,000  in 
the  Swale,  April  20,  A.  D. 
598;  Eemigius  immersed  Clovis  Land  3,000  of  his  warriors  in  a  day;  and  at  Yel- 
umpilly,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  July,  A.  D.  1878,  2,222  persons  were 
immersed  on  the  faitli  in  Christ,  in  about  six  hours,  the  ordinance  being  admin- 
istered with  great  solemnity  by  six  administrators. 

Luke  tells  us,  that  after  the  3,000  had  been  added  to  the  original  body  of 
believers  they  'remained  steadfast  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  praj'ers.'  Here  he  defines  every  true  element  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  or  that  can  be  necessary  to  any  Gospel  Church  to  the  end  of 
time.     Luke's  definition  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  given,  and  in  every  particular. 
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They  were  '  added '  when  they  had  given  proof  of  Eei^entance  and  Trust  in  Clirist ; 
then  they  received  Baptism,  followed  by  Fellowship,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Public 
"Worship.  In  treating  of  the  Constitution  of  a  Gospel  Church,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  election  of  deacons  at  Jerusalem  and  of  other  things. 

Philip  and  Stephen,  two  of  the  'Seven'  chosen  to  serve  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  loom  up  as  men  of  great  note  and  influence;  Stephen,  especially,  being 
marked  by  great  endowments,  both  natural  and  spiritual.  At  this  time,  the  syn- 
agogue was  found  every  where  as  a  local  institution,  and  was  a  greater  educator  of 
tlie  Jews  than  the  Temple  itself ;  as  the  Scriptures  were  read  there  on  the  Sabbath 
and  several  other  days  of  the  week,  ex])ositions  were  given  also,  and  free  disputation 
had, — practices  which  kept  the  pubHc  mind  awake  in  search  of  religious  knowledge. 
The  Rabbins  mention  the  extravagant   number  of  4S0  synagogues  in  the  holy  city. 

To  these,  the  inhabitants 
constantly  resorted,  and 
the  foreign  Jews  had  es- 
tablished their  own  there, 
1i>r  the  use  of  their  coun- 
t  rymen.  Classed  with 
the  Asiatic  synagogues 
we  find  the  strangers  from 
Cilicia,  to  which  body  it 
is  most  likely  that  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  attached. 
Acts  vi,  9.  The  natural 
supposition  is,  that  Ste- 
phen and  Saul  first  met  there  in  warm  dispute,  for  Stephen  defended  the  Gospel 
against  the  frequenters  of  these  synagogues,  and  being  unable  to  answer  him,  false  wit- 
nesses charged  him  with  defaming  the  Temple  and  the  law.  On  this  plea  he  was 
dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin,  where  he  delivered  his  matchless  defense,  equaled  only 
in  grasp,  eloquence,  and  logic  by  the  after  addresses  of  the  young  Cilician  himself 
But  its  effect  was  to  enrage  the  council  and  the  people;  and  against  all  forms  of  law 
lie  was  dragged  out  of  the  city  and  stoned.  While  suffering  without  the  gate  he 
offered  the  very  prayer  presented  by  Jesus  with  his  last  breath :  '  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge ; '  and  there  stood  by  a  young  man  named  Saul,  who  was 
consenting  to  his  deatii.  Heaven  only  knows  the  quiverings  which  this  plea  stirred 
in  that  young  breast,  quiverings  which  were  never  quieted  till  Jesus  gave  him  rest. 
Two  quenchless  flames  burst  forth  at  that  moment,  a  great  persecution  which  scat- 
tered the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  intense  missionary  enthusiasm.  Stubborn 
prejudice  against  the  Gentiles  had  restrained  the  Jewish  Christians  from  taking  the 
Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  iintil  Stephen  saw  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  his  first  revelation  since  he  entered  the  heavens  years  ago,  and  the  ecstatic 
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vision  inspired  his  people  to  obedience.  Jesus  looked  down  and  saw  Stephen  suffer- 
ing where  he  had  suffered,  for  the  same  soil  was  drinking  up  the  blood  of  his  servant, 
and  when  he  heard  the  cry  :  'Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,'  Jesus  remembered  the 
softness  of  his  Father's  bosom  when  he  sent  forth  the  same  plea.  Then  he  arose 
from  his  throne,  for  as  the  Head  he  felt  Stephen's  pain,  and  eagerly  sheltered  him 
on  his  breast,  safe  from  the  stony  shower.  The  martyr's  pale  cheek  glowed  with 
life  and  love,  when  his  Master's  arms  welcomed  the  first  Baptist  Deacon  safely 
across  the  Yale  of  Death.  This  is  the  only  time  that  we  read  of  Jesus  'standing' 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  touched  in  immortal  friendship,  by  the  first  horroi's  of 
martyrdom. 

But  as  Jesus  welcomed  Stephen's  spirit  through  the  heavenly  gate,  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  young  Tarsian  standing  by  the  garments  of  his  murderers,  and  from 
that  hour  Saul  was  made,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  the  '  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
On  the  soil  which  was  dyed  purple  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  officer  of 
Christ's  Church,  there  sprang  up  the  first  blade  in  the  harvest  of  Christian  missions. 
Saul  became  furious  for  a  time,  but  StejDhen's  prayer  had  lodged  in  his  blood- 
thirsty soul  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  electing  love  in  heaven  had  ordained  him  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Four-and-twenty  years  afterward,  when  a  similar  mob 
sought  to  kill  him  in  this  same  Jerusalem,  the  old  scene  rose  before  him  in  all  its 
freshness,  and  extorted  from  hiin  the  touching  cry  :  '  When  the  blood  of  thy  witness, 
Stephen,  was  shed,  I  myself  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  and  keeping  the  gar- 
ments of  those  who  slew  him.'  Acts  xxii,  20. 

The  picture  which  Luke  draws  of  the  infuriated  Saul  is  frightful :  '  He  made 
liavoc  of  the  Church,  and  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples.' Maddened  first  by  the  barbs  in  his  heart,  and  more  enraged  with  the  blood 
which  he  had  already  tasted,  his  hot  breath  became  slaughter,  like  that  of  the  pant- 
ing tiger.  And  yet,  Stephen's  triumphant  fortitude  and  faith  had  recalled  him  to 
liis  better  self.  But  this  neither  staggered  nor  softened  his  obstinate  hatred  of  the 
Nazarene.  He  says  that  he  was  '  so  exceeding  mad '  that  he  gave  '  his  voice,'  or 
vote,  against  the  saints  and  persecuted  them  unto  death.  Misgiving  made  his  bru- 
tality more  ferocious  at  the  first,  but  the  horrors  of  remorse  came  afterwai-d.  It 
•were  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  sensitive  nature  to  remain  unmoved  by  the  manly 
reasonings  and  sublime  love  of  young  Stephen.  They  not  only  haunted  him  as  a 
saintly  specter,  but  so  long  as  he  resented  them  they  goaded  him.  So  long  as  he 
writhed  in  a  hot  frenzy,  the  blood  from  Stephen's  temples  only  flecked  the  foam 
of  his  own  mouth,  so  that  he  sought  relief  in  new  outrages.  He  hunted  the 
harmless  flock  of  Christ  from  city  to  city,  staining  his  sword  with  their  innocent 
blood.  In  reality,  however,  he  had  long  been  at  school  under  a  combination  of 
such  teachers  as  infinite  wisdom  only  could  command.  In  preparing  for  the  new- 
brotherhood,  he  was  to  be  qualified  for  a  work  many-sided  and  greater  than  liad  yet 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  -i^an,  and  it  called  for  an  education  which  none  other  had 
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received.  Why  did  Jesus  need  a  tliirteentli  Apostle?  or  why  had  he  not  chosen 
that  number  at  the  iirst  ?  Tiie  new  emergency  called  for  a  new  man.  The  Twelve 
had  been  faithful  to  the  Jews,  but  they  had  neglected  the  Gentiles,  so  that  when 
the  new  crisis  arose  there  was  no  missionary  ready  to  enter  the  great  centers  of 
Greek  and  Roman  life  for  Christ. 

Little  is  known  of  Saul's  parents,  except  that  they  were  Jews,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  and  of  the  Pharisaic  sect.  His  father,  however,  was  a  Eonian  citizen,  as 
his  son  was  '  free-born,'  a  fact  giving  higher  rank  to  the  famil}^  than  the  Jews  gen- 
erally held.  They  evinced  some  decision  in  naming  their  son  after  the  heroic  king 
of  their  own  tribe,  whose  pride  and  suicidal  death  had  dishonored  his  fame  for  ages. 
Saul  was  born  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  seven 


years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  was  no  mean  city  in  population,  influcTice,  or 
history.  It  was  founded,  B.  C.  820  ;  was  captured  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  -iOl ;  again 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  333,  and  stood  loyal  to  Csesar  against  Pompey,  B.  C.  47.  Its 
schools  abounded  in  number  and  superiority,  so  that  it  was  a  seat  of  great  learning. 
In  rhetoric,  philosophy,  philology  and  science,  it  disputed  pre-eminence  with  Alex- 
andria and  Athens,  and  many  of  its  scholars  were  famous.  It  was,  also,  a  free  city, 
situated  on  the  navigable  river  Cydnus,  which  emptied  into  the  Mediterranean,  then 
the  central  sea  of  the  world.  It  had  large  commercial  dealings  with  Europe,  espe- 
cially Italy,  which  gave  it  considerable  political  strength.  The  forests  of  Tarsus 
made  it  a  great  timber  market,  and  it  manufactured  large  quantities  of  coarse,  black 
hair-cloth,  clipped  from  the  countless  goats  of  the  forests.  This  was  woven  for  the 
covering  of  tents  and  other  rougli  uses.  Saul  was  a  maker  of  this  fabric,  a  trade 
which  called  for  little  skill,  and  gave  but  a  scant  reward,  leaving  him  free  to  think 
of  the  wandering  races  whom  his  cloth  would  cover.     But  Tarsus  was  a  thoroughly 
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pagan  city,  as  bad,  uiorally,  as  it  well  cuuld  be.  Its  pupulation  w:io  chiefly  of  the 
Greek  and  Aramaic  races,  and  its  language  a  dialect  of  Phoenicia.  In  this  seething 
mass  of  superstition,  dislionesty  and  immorality,  Saul  spent  liis  childhood  and  early 
youth,  when  his  senses  were  the  most  quick,  and  his  soul  the  most  impressible ;  and 
his  after  life  reveals  the  deep  impression  which  his  observations  left  upon  him.  So 
powerfully  were  his  convictions  moulded  touching  the  abominations  of  a  city  given 
to  idolatry,  that  the  drift  of  his  feeling  differed  from  that  of  his  compeers  of  Gal- 
ilee. His  native  city  showed  him  next  to  nothing  of  the  landscape  and  the  imagery 
of  nature,  but  as  he  elbowed  his  way  through  throngs  in  its  narrow  streets,  he  studied 
pagan  man  as  man.  This  early  study  ran  in  the  lines  of  passion,  law,  self-discipline 
and  self-degradation,  as  he  saw  them  before  his  eyes.  This  gave  him  a  widely  dif- 
ferent knowledge  of  the  masses  of  humanitj'  from  that  of  the  Twelve,  and  made 
him  a  profounder  student  of  pagan  philosophy  and  its  practical  results,  than  he 
could  have  been  had  he  spent  his  life  in  studying  its  theory,  though  vei-sed  in  its 
minutest  axioms.  It  even  affected  his  methods  of  speech,  for  as  a  rule,  his  metaphors 
and  symbols  were  borrowed  from  metropolitan  life ; — architecture,  military  garrisons, 
movements  of  troops  in  fortified  cities,  and  the  games  which  drew  excited  crowds 
from  their  gates. 

This  was  the  school  for  the  examination  of  idolatry,  and  in  the  lives  of  the 
gods,  and  their  devotees.  Saul  read  these  lessons  there.  His  knowledge  of  the 
tongue,  customs,  manners,  spirit  and  practices  of  the  pagans,  qualified  him  to 
approach  and  understand  the  enormous  majority  of  our  race,  as  few  Jews  then 
living  understood  them.  It  is  thought  that  he  never  mastered  the  Greek  ele- 
mentally, as  his  style  is  not  after  the  classic  models,  his  rhetoric  being  defective  and 
his  figures  harsh  and  mixed.  Possibly,  any  tutor  of  Tai-sus  would  have  ridiculed 
his  Syriac  peculiarities  and  Hebraisms,  and  Aristotle  might  have  scouted  his  logic. 
But  was  it  needful  for  an  Apostle  to  be  a  finished  Grecian  in  order  to  beard  godless 
Greek  wickedness  ?  He  had  to  handle  its  moral  side  rather  than  its  metaphysics 
and  mysteries.  He  nmst  be  able  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  strike 
home  in  easy  and  natural  strokes,  without  first  mastering  foreign  tactics.  His  first 
necessity  was  a  perfect  freedom  from  prejudice  against  the  Gentiles,  and  a  tender 
love  for  them,  with  ability  to  address  them  fluentl}'  and  forcefully.  Perhaps  it  was 
impossible  for  a  native  Palestinian  to  overcome  entirely  the  national  antipathy 
against  the  Gentiles  which  imbued  his  whole  peojjle.  Saving  sympathy  with  the 
Gentile  masses  mnst  come  by  feeling  the  power  of  their  mental  acuteness,  as  well 
as  the  foulness  of  their  depravity.  The  Twelve  knew  little  of  this  by  actual  con- 
tact, and  Saul  did  not  come  to  understand  it  in  a  day.  He  was  allied  to  the  heathen 
by  first  breathing  life  in  their  midst,  by  loving  them  as  natives  of  his  mother-land, 
and  by  tenderness  for  them  as  his  own  countrymen.  Plaving  met  them  first  in  the 
gates  of  death,  he  could  throw  open  to  them  the  gates  of  life,  with  a  free  and  firm 
hand.     Personal  knowledge  of  the  immunities  and  realities  of  Roman  citizenship, 
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of  the  cliarms  of  Greek  intellect  and  its  religious  blight ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
intimacy  with  tlie  deepest  tone  of  Hebrew  reverence  and  legalism  were  indispensa- 
ble in  an  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Natural  affection  imder  the  compelling  love  of 
God,  must  bind  him  to  Roman,  Greek  and  Jew,  without  a  perpetual  fight  with  his 
prejudices,  in  order  to  save  them  all.  These  met  in  Saul,  as  in  no  other  man  of 
whom  we  have  knowledge.  Even  the  feet  of  Jesus  had  never  trodden  Greek  soil, 
nor  was  he  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the  vassal  of  a  captured  province,  under  Roman 
law,  or  he  could  not  have  been  the  Man  of  Calvary. 

Saul  also  needed  a  thorough  Hebrew  training,  which  should  subject  all  his 
other  knowledge  to  his  religious  convictions.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem, possibly  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  be  educated  by  Gamaliel,  the 
great  Hebrew  preceptor.  Jewish  custom  kept  him  at  home  until  he  was  five  years 
old,  where  as  a  child-student  he  was  taught  only  the  Scriptures  as  a  '  Son  of  the 
law,'  until  he  was  sent  to  school  at  six.  At  ten,  he  took  np  the  study  of  the  oral 
law,  and  if  he  was  to  be  a  Rabbi,  he  entered  the  school  of  some  great  master  at 
thirteen,  as  a  '  Son  of  the  Commandment,'  that  is,  a  student  of  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers.  While  Jesus,  therefore,  nnder  less  than  a  score  of  years  was  sweating  at 
the  carpenter's  bench,  without  the  privilege  of  'letters;'  Saul,  a  youth  of  thirteen, 
was  in  hard  training  for  his  service  in  a  school  of  the  highest  ordei-,  and  less  than 
seventy-five  English  miles  from  him.  Day  by  day  the  Carpenter  bent  to  his  work, 
and  pensively  read  his  sacrificial  end  in  the  very  fiber  of  the  wood  which  his  edge- 
tools  laid  bare  ;  but  the  young  tent-cloth  maker  was  in  the  lecture-room  at  Jerusa- 
lem, poring  over  the  hero-Messiah  in  the  Hebrew  Parchments,  certain  that  lie  was 
near  at  hand,  not  to  build  thrones  as  a  mechanic,  l)ut  to  sit  u])on  them  as  a 
monarch. 

The  Jews  had  but  seven  great  educators,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Ral)ban. 
Saul's  tutor  was  of  the  most  liberal  order,  in  broad  contrast  with  Shammai,  of  the 
hard  and  harsh  school.  JS'o  Rabbi  then  living  was  so  well  qualified  to  form  Saul's 
character;  for  Gamaliel  was  humane,  tolerant,  high-minded,  and  for  a  Pharisee 
broad,  so  large  that  he  permitted  the  use  of  pagan  literature  to  his  pupils.  In  this 
great  school  all  Hebrew  scholarship  was  interwoven  into  Saul's  life.  His  manhood 
tells  us,  that  as  a  boy  he  was  impetuous  and  unselfish,  with  a  strong  will,  a  vigorous 
intellect,  and  of  deep  emotion.  From  these  would  spring  felicity  of  manners,  lofty 
aspirations,  rigid  simplicity  of  habit  and  firmness  of  opinion  ;  the  very  qualities 
which  make  the  best  and  worst  of  men,  according  to  the  motives  which  control  them. 
He  was  devoted  to  pure  ethics  and  religious  ideals,  but  the  Rabbinical  process  of 
interpretation  surfeited  his  spirit  with  an  ultra  scrupulosity  for  the  letter  of  Script- 
ure, in  fact,  made  him  a  thorough  Talmudist.  No  man  could  walk  easily  in  the  web 
which  those  teachings  spread  for  his  feet.  They  split  up  the  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions of  Moses  into  613  separate  enactments ;  putting  casuistry  for  conscience, 
and  a  petty,  hair-si)litting  piety  for  honest  obedience  to  God.     They  made  men  do 
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more  tliau  God  re(|uirecl,  by  turning  a  short  coruer  on  the  enactment,  altlioiigh  tlicy 
cheated  it  by  failing  to  do  half  of  what  it  demanded.  In  all  acts  of  microscopic 
piety  the  sieve  was  so  fine  that  the  tiniest  gnat  on  the  wing  was  caught  and  held 
lirnily ;  but  in  graver  matters,  like  mercy,  justice  and  truth,  its  meshes  passed  a 
camel  without  touching  hump  or  hoof.  Tables,  plates,  pots,  cups  and  ceremonial 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  were  rinsed,  scoured  and  scrubbed  to  tliinness.  When  a  Sad- 
ducee  saw  a  Pharisee  in  a  heavy  sweat  wliile  rubbing  the  golden  lamp-stand  in  the 
Temple,  he  solemnly  suggested  that  the  sun  might  bear  a  scouring  now  and  then. 
When  a  few  widows'  houses  were  to  be  devoured,  pious  greed  filled  its  maw  with 
serene  composure ;  but  if  an  unfortunate  hen  laid  an  egg  on  the  Sabbath,  that  raised 
the  serious  gastronomic  question  whether  or  not  it  could  be  eaten,  on  which  point 
Killel  and  Shammai  came  to  heavy  Pickwickian  blows.  Whether  Partlet  had 
broken  the  Sabbath  was  a  dispute  which  could  not  so  easilj'  be  settled  ;  but  the 
demand  that  a  man  let  his  light  shine  was  easily  met ;  for  a  serio-comic  Pharisee 
would  at  once  don  his  robes,  carefully  arrange  its  fringes  and  tassels,  and  make  a 
long  prayer  at  the  street-corner,  and  so  one  street  was  all  ablaze  with  piety  at  any 
rate,  if  the  rest  of  the  city  were  left  in  midnight  gloom. 

It  was  needful  that  Saul  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  trifling  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  that  he  might  perfectly  understand  the  Jewish  piety  of  his  day, 
and  how  to  deal  with  its  empty  claims ;  his  summary  disposal  of  them  afterward 
indicates  his  early  training  therein,  and  his  power  in  enforcing  their  opposites. 
Hard  study  of  this  traditional  literature  exposed  to  him  its  whole  inner  life  and 
legal  hardness.  Free  from  the  sensual,  for  a  tune  he  was  stubbornly  wedded  to  a 
narrow  formalism,  which  made  him  a  daring  zealot  for  every  jot  of  Pharisaic  pre- 
cision, even  to  intolerance.  After  he  left  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  we  first  meet  him, 
a  '  young  man '  possibly  of  thirty,  standing  relentlessly  over  the  mangled  body  of 
Stephen.  His  keen,  far-reaching  eye  saw  that  unless  the  Nazarene  heresy  were 
crushed  at  once,  it  must  be  fatal  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  his  zeal  to  crush  it  kept 
pace  with  his  quick  intellectual  caliber.  He  determined  to  lead  in  this  crusade,  a 
fanatic  as  to  the  tradition  of  his  fathers,  and  obtained  letters  of  authority  from  The- 
ophilus,  the  High-Priest,  and  chief  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  search-warrants  legalizing  his 
frosty  exasperation  to  leave  no  home  safe  against  his  sharp  inquisition.  Hearing 
that  Christ's  disciples  had  gathered  a  flock  in  Damascus,  he  cauglit  new  fire  and 
flew  to  their  slaughter.  That  city  was  140  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  a  five-or- 
six-days'  journey,  but  he  determined  to  drag  men  and  women  that  weary  distance  to 
punish  them.  Had  his  power  equaled  his  hate,  his  hot  breath  had  flashed  like 
lightning  to  slay  every  Christian  in  the  great  Syrian  city.  But  to  reach  this  cage 
of  unclean  birds,  he  must  speed  his  way  across  the  Jordan,  over  the  hills  of  Bashan, 
through  the  burning  lands  of  Itnrnea,  and  past  the  brow  of  Hermon.  He  seems 
never  to  have  met  Jesus  in  his  Jerusalem  ministry,  yet  he  had  often  trodden  in  his 
foot-prints,  in  walking  its  streets,  climbing  the  Temple  hill,  or  passing  its  gates. 
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Now,  lie  swept  tlie  same  road  wliicli  Jesus  liail  taken  when  lie  came  from  Naz- 
areth, passing  Betliel  to  Jericho,  and  on  to  Betliabara,  where  John  baptized. 
Thence  he  forced  his  way  up  to  blue  Gahlee,  where  Jesus  trod  the  wave,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  aud  unstopped  deaf  ears,  as  adder-like  as  Saul's. 

Onward  he  pressed,  league  after  league,  over  ground  wliich  the  sandals  of  our 
Lord  had  made  holy.  On  his  right  Gilead  loomed  up  in  majesty,  on  his  left  Tabor 
and  Hermon,  but  he  saw  no  glory  of  Transfiguration.  He  saw  not  a  foot-mark  of 
the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  way,  and  heard  no  lingering  echoes  of  his  voice  amongst 
the  cedars  and  spurs  of  Lebanon.  As  he  crossed  the  limped  Pharpar  and  reached 
those  plains  of  Paradise  watered  by  many  fountains  and  the  golden  Abana,  a  world 
of  beauty  and  bloom  thirty  miles  long,  olive-yards  and  vineyards,  rich  fields  and  fig- 
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orchards  stretched  before  him.  Every  hue  of  Syrian  sunshine  was  reflected  from 
their  glossy  foliage  and  fruit.  The  grape  hung  in  festoons,  the  apricot  bent  the 
tree,  the  peach  and  pomegranate,  the  prune  and  walnut  adorned  every  rod.  They 
rose  and  fell  in  turn  over  plain  and  declivity,  but  neither  to  tempt  liis  appetite  nor 
to  cpiench  his  thirst.  He  heard  nothing  but  the  mutterings  of  death  in  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  thirsted  only  for  a  stronger  cup,  the  wine  of  which  was  red,  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  saints,  till  its  fumes  should  make  him  di-iink  and  reel.  And  what 
was  it  to  him  that  the  distant  domes  and  towers  spoke  of  the  ancient  city  and  its 
founder,  the  grandson  of  Sliein  ;  what  that  it  was  a  way-mark  to  Abraham  on  the 
road  to  Canaan,  1,900  years  back  ;  or  that  Elisha  broke  into  tears  before  its  walls  for 
the  woes  brought  upon  Israel  by  Hazael,  in  slaying  men  and  women  in  cold  l)lood 
there,  as  Saul  himself  would  do  1  Wliat  cared  he  that  David  had  captured  Damas- 
cus for  Judea  1,000  years  ago  'i     He  was  not  seeking  tht  relics  of  antiquity,  but  the 
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divine  pulse  that  had  just  begun  to  heat  in  the  new-burn  S\Tian  Churcli.  The  glar- 
inj^T  sky  quivered  witli  molten  Jieat ;  but  his  tiery  spirit  made  it  liotter.  It  was 
high-noon,  just  when  liis  vietims  were  at  midday  prayers,  imploring  mercy  on  their 
enemies ;  and  the  mad  zealot  had  gone  far  enough.  A  word  from  Christ  threw  tlie 
gate  of  heaven  open,  and  the  suu  in  the  firmament  turned  pale.  The  Friend  of 
Stephen  had  patiently  watched  the  splendid  fanatic,  and  stepped  from  his  throne  to 
forbid  his  trampling  one  saint  under  foot  in  that  Gentile  city.  Jerusalem  had 
stained  its  lioary  old  ashes  with  the  blood  of  the  Man  of  Soitows  and  his  servant 
Stephen,  and  not  one  drop  should  stain  the  streets  of  Damascus  that  day,  to  rob 
the  Holy  City  of  its  gory  notoriety. 

"When  the  shower  of  stones  fell  upon  Stephen,  Jesus  felt  the  pangs,  and  now 
the  voice  of  double  tenderness  demanded  :  '  Saul,  Saul,  wh}'  persecutest  thou  me  ? ' 
Stephen's  Saviour  told  Saul  that  he  was  '  apprehended,'  made  a  prisoner  of  love, 
and  that  it  was  the  part  of  an  infuriated  ox  to  resist  and  drive  the  goads  deeper 
into  his  own  flesh.  Thus  fettered  and  stricken  blind,  Saul  fell  to  the  ground,  pray- 
ing :  'Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? '  Fur  the  first  time  the  guilt  of  his  old 
life  burst  upon  him,  and  he  saw 
himself  the  '  chief  of  sinners.' 
Blind  to  outside  life,  he  looked 
within  now,  where  an  unseen 
world  burst  upon  his  conscious- 
ness. When  the  Risen  One 
stood  before  liim  in  the  path  of 
vision,  and  called  himself  '  Je- 
sus,' a  holy  fear  crept  over  his 
flesh  and  spirit,  a  touch  of  new 
life  changed  the  universe  to 
him.  He  asked  not  what  his 
companions  in  crime  would  say, 
—  whether  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  would  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  him  for  his 
breach  of  faith  as  an  apostate, — but  only  what  the  hated  Xazarene  wished  him  to. 
do  I  In  a  moment,  his  violence  is  softened  into  inquiry,  his  fanaticism  into  sub- 
mission, his  tyranny  into  manliness.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  becomes  a 
prodigy  of  saving  grace  ;  a  brother  of  all  mankind  emerges  from  the  ringleader  of 
persecutors,  a  thirteenth  Apostle  comes  to  the  birth  :  '  Born  out  of  due  time.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PAUL    AND    GENTILE     MISSIONS. 

SAUL'S  cavalcade  is  dispersed  and  he  is  led  stricken  and  helpless,  that  his 
head  may  weep  in  a  dark  place  while  his  eyes  are  sealed.  Did  ever  man 
question  his  crest-fallen  soul  like  this  man,  in  the  home  of  Ananias?  The  talk 
that  he  hears  is  all  new,  and  the  strange  hymns  which  float  under  its  roof  awaken 
hidden  thoughts  in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  spirit.  The  disciples  who  waited 
for  his  prisons  and  chains,  hear  that  he  is  the  blind  subject  of  Christian  hos- 
pitality. Yesterday  he  fell  before  the  gate  a  ruined  sinner,  liut  rose  a  consecrated 
saint — fell  a  butcher  of  the  saints,  rose  a  champion  Apostle.  Yesterday  morning  he 
was  a  vulture  sailing  over  the  prey  on  which  he  gloated ;  to-day,  he  is  a  gentle  dove 
covered  with  siher,  and  feathers  of  yellow  gold.  Outside  the  gate,  he  was  a  prowl- 
ing wolf ;  in  the  home  of  Ananias,  a  trembling  lamb ;  for  the  slayer  of  women  came 
out  of  the  baptistery  with  his  heart  breaking  for  all  human  woe. 

After  thi'ee  days,  news  ran  through  the  city  that  he  was  at  the  synagogue. 
Why  was  he  there  ?  Let  us  see.  It  is  thronged,  and  crowds  gather  at  its  doors. 
Floods  of  eloquent  truth  flow  fi-om  a  strange  voice,  and  sound  out  a  strange  Name 
in  the  holy  oratory  of  the  synagogue.  This  reasoning  is  not  after  the  dialectics  of 
Gamaliel,  it  is  like  Stephen's,  as  clear,  as  warm,  as  conclusive.  The  old  apology  of 
that  martyr  haunts  him ;  Saul  is  wielding  Stephen's  old  logic  with  mighty  power. 
He  dares  to  say,  that  the  Crucifled  is  the  Son  of  God !  Perhaps  his  mind's  eye 
sees  the  face  of  tlie  martyr  shining  like  the  face  of  an  angel  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens.  Or  does  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  make  his  penitence  eloquent  ? 
No  matter.  The  synagogue  rocks  with  excitement.  In  the  first  stnpor  of  surprise, 
the  Jews  ask  :  '  Is  not  this  he  who  destroj'ed  the  Galileans  ?  This  is  not  the  fierce 
man  of  Tarsus.  He  could  not  frame  such  thoughts,  would  not  talk  so  wildly.'  Yet, 
he  grows  warmer,  bolder,  broader.  He  cites  the  Sacred  Kolls  from  Genesis  to  Mal- 
achi  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Blank  astonishment  seizes  the  Jews ;  they 
gather  in  knots  to  consult,  and  are  half-paralyzed.  Their  surprise  gives  place  to  in- 
dignation. Why  do  they  not  drag  him  forth,  cast  him  out,  put  him  to  death?  But 
he  moves  on  and  on  like  a  tori'ent,  clearer  and  stronger  than  ever ;  until  lie  comes 
to  tell  of  his  own  rescue  from  perdition.  As  he  gives  his  story,  new  and  holy 
fire  makes  him  tremble  from  head  to  foot  in  the  realities  of  one  who  is  saved, 
when  he  cries  to  the  surging  crowd  :  '  I  was  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
overbearing ;  but  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
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all  long-sutfcriiiir,  for  a  pattern  to  them  who  shall  hereafter  l)elieve  on  hini  to  life 
everlasting.' 

The  account  which  he  writes  of  his  early  Christian  life,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Gcalatians,  shows  that  he  now  spent  three  years  in  Arahia  ;  which,  by  Jewish  reckon- 
ing, might  mean  one  whole  year  with  a  part  of  two  others.  A  veil  is  thrown  over 
this  Arabian  visit.  Whether  the  name  designates  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  bounded 
by  Egypt  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Eed  Sea,  or  the  desert  north  of  this,  or  the 
desert  of  Petraea  or  all  these  together,  is  not  known.  Most  likely  the  word  '  Arabia' 
has  a  somewhat  local  meaning,  which  covers  Sinai  and  the  regions  adjacent.  Ara- 
bian Jews  had  heard  the  Gospel  from  Peter  at  Pentecost,  and,  possibly,  having  been 
converted,  had  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  original  inhabitants  of  these 
wild  districts  were  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whose  religion  degenerated  into  a  sort 
of  fetich  idolatry,  and  amongst  these  Arabs,  Saul  was  to  outgrow  his  cold  bigotry 
and  narrow  traditions  into  a  broad  messenger  of  grace  to  all  orders  of  Gentiles. 
He  tells  us,  that  in  going  there  he  neither  consulted  his  own  inclinations  nor  the 
wishes  of  others,  but  cheerfully  took  the  burden  laid  upon  him  by  Christ.  This 
was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  he  must  be  severed  from  all  controlling  human 
influences  until  he  passed  it  safely.  At  the  birthplace  of  the  Old  Covenant,  which 
burned  with  fire,  he  must  study  the  ministry  of  death,  that  he  might  better  preach 
the  life  of  tlie  New  Covenant.  Up  to  this  point  in  his  history,  his  great  strength 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  he  owned  himself  without  reserve,  for  in  his  intense  hate  his 
imperious  will  had  been  the  regnant  center  of  his  being.  In  Arabia  he  must  put 
himself  entirely  under  the  will  of  another.  As  a  strong  man,  he  held  the  new  truth 
without  wavering,  free  from  those  petty  suspicions  which  torment  the  weak.  For 
him  to  take  liberties  with  the  truth  would  be  disloyalty,  but  thorough  exploration 
of  all  its  parts  would  give  its  w^hole  empire  a  unity,  which  must  correct  his  distor- 
tions of  the  moral  law,  and  tutor  him  for  the  invincible  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  way  he  could  perfect  his  character,  and  prepare  for  action  on  a  large  scale ; 
being  first  a  debtor  to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  the  polished  and  the  barbarian.  JJut 
in  order  to  repay  the  whole  race,  he  must  go  first  to  Arabia. 

Had  he  gone  back  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  with  the  elder  Apostles,  their  prejudices 
against  taking  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  might  have  chilled  him,  or  it  might  appear 
that  he  had  received  authority  from  them.  But  Jesus  kept  him  apart  by  sending 
him  to  those  solitary  granite  mountains  where  Moses,  the  head  of  the  law,  and  Elijah, 
the  head  of  the  prophets,  were  educated  for  their  work,  and  where  isolation  brought 
him  under  the  absolute  dictation  of  his  Lord.  For  three  years  Christ  had  instructed 
the  Twelve  personally,  and  Saul,  the  new  Apostle,  must  go  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  to  these  crags,  cliffs  and  wastes,  for  schooling  around  the  frowning  mount, 
under  Christ's  exclusive  teaching.  He  had  now  rejected  his  former  interpretation 
of  Moses,  and  so  at  Sinai  he  must  learn  anew  what  the  Lawgiver  meant,  as  quoted  by 
Stephen :  'A  Prophet  will  God  raise  up  to  you,  him  shall  ye  hear.'     He  could  better 
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learn  this  on  the  holj  ground  which  had  quaked  in  blackness  and  tempest.  Saul 
should  study  the  Gospel  where  the  Law  was  given,  and  obtain  full  knowledge  of  the 
blood  of  sprinkling  where  God  had  ordained  that  tliere  can  be  no  remission  of  sin 
without  blood-shedding.  AVIien  calmed,  instructed,  and  strengthened  under  the 
shade  of  Sinai,  he  would  be  read}'  to  ascend  Calvary.  The  trumpet  resounding 
around  the  legal  mount,  should  teach  him  liow  to  press  another  trumpet  to  liis  lips 
and  pi-oclaim  the  voice  of  other  words,  witli  a  self-conscious  joy  which  should  exult 
in  the  cry  :  '  Thanks  be  to  God  who  makes  us  to  triumph  in  every  place.' 

At  the  end  of  his  Arabian  life  he  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  assailed 
by  his  foes,  who  were  maddened  against  him ;  and  he  fled  for  safety  to  Jerusalem. 
His  preaching  forced  the  Jews  to  re-examine  their  own  faith,  and  they  plotted 
his  assassination  at  the  opening  of  his  Apostolic  career.  His  Cliristian  brethren 
kept  him  secret  until  night,  and  wlien  the  streets  and  walls  of  the  city  were  under 
close  guard,  they  let  him  down  in  a  net,  or  rope-basket,  from  a  window  in  the  wall, 
opening  into  a  house  inside  the  city.  Stealing  from  the  eyes  of  men  whom  he  fain 
would  bless,  for  the  first  time  the  world's  Apostle  fled  for  liis  life.  When  lowered 
into  the  outer  darkness,  as  into  a  well,  he  grasped  the  rope,  but  he  could  hear  his 
own  heart  beat;  and  what  thoughts  trooped  through  his  soul  at  that  sad  moment! 
He  came  to  that  city  to  lash  by  the  wrists  Christ's  disciples  in  gangs,  and  now  fled  to 
a  rope  for  his  own  deliverance,  that  he  might  preach  that  Christ  to  all.  Then,  he 
would  cage  all  the  saints  in  prison,  to  kill  them  ;  but  now,  how  gladly  he  cramps  him- 
self into  a  basket  to  save  his  own  life  that  he  may  make  more  disciples.  Isaiah's  flgure 
presents  him  to  us  as  '  a  wild  bull  caught  in  a  net '  at  last ;  and,  possibly,  the  hands 
that  drop  him  to  the  ground  are  those  which  he  intended  to  enchain.  He  groped  his 
way  through  the  dark,  with  only  a  star  here  and  there  to  shed  a  ray  on  his  path,  as  if 
poetic  justice  reminded  him  by  contrast  of  his  noon-tide  persecution.  He  trod  upon 
his  own  dark  plots  at  every  step,  and  no  chapter  in  his  history  would  so  stir  our  hearts 
as  the  record  of  liis  thoughts  when  he  repassed  the  spot  where  Christ  smote  him  to 
the  earth.  Did  he  look  into  the  heavens  now  to  see  them  re-open  ?  O  !  M'hat 
would  he  have  given  then  for  one  more  glimpse  of  the  Son  of  man !  And  how 
wakeful  was  the  ear  of  his  heart,  to  catch  one  whisper  of  his  voice.  He  tells  us 
himself  (Gal.  i,  18)  that  he  desired  to  see  Peter.  For  what?  He  has  concealed 
his  heart  musings.  But  for  once,  he  wanted  to  look  the  honest  boatman  in  the 
face ;  to  catch  the  wondrous  storj'  of  redemption  from  a  fi'esh  memory  and  a  full 
heart.  His  soul-nmsings  must  have  been  wonderful  as  he  made  his  wa}'  back 
through  Palestine.  On  reaching  '  The  Place  of  Stoning,'  hard  by  the  Damascus 
gate  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  first  breathed  out  threatening  and  slaughter,  what  were 
his  thoughts  ?  Did  he  pick  up  a  stone  there,  to  see  if  it  still  bore  the  stain  of 
Stephen's  blood  ?  Did  he  bury  his  face  in  his  '  cloak '  and  sob,  where  he  had 
watched  the  clothes  of  those  who  stoned  Stephen?     That  had  been  Paul-like. 

Saul  came  back  to  the  Holy  City  another  man.     He  longed  to  nestle  in  the 
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•warm  luvc  of  tluise  wliom  ]ic  liad  luited,  ami  s<)u^■llt  to  juiii  tliLMii.  Throe  yearti  had 
proved  liis  cmivci'sioii  tluirougli,  and  lie  made  ii<it  tor  tlic  lionio  of  his  old  tutor,  nor 
did  lie  seek  for  Oiikelos,  the  coming  aiitlmi-  of  the  Tarijum,  who  had  sat  at  his  side 
in  the  great  school  as  Gamaliel's  pupil.  Jjiit  he  went  directly  to  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.     The  Jews  had  once  reposed  coiitidence  in  hiin  and   promised  liim  a  brilliant 
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future,  now  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  he  met  a  cold  reception 
amongst  the  Christians.  They  suspected  him.  Luke  says :  '  All  were  afraid  of 
him,  not  believing  that  he  was  a  disciple."  He  had  been  so  furious  against  them  that 
his  name  was  odious,  and  they  feared  to  be  entrapped  in  some  horrible  plot.  In  this 
atmosphere  of  distrust,  the  delicate  love  and  heroic  courage  of  that  choice  spirit, 
Barnabas,  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  Apostles,  and  told  them  all  the 
particulars  of  his  conversion.     They  saw  that  his  vision  was  no  creation  of  his  brain, 
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and  that  the  words  of  Jesus  to  him  were  no  note  of  his  imagination,  but  that  in  truth 
he  had  become  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Barnabas  silenced  the  fears  of  the  brethren,  and 
Saiil  was  welcomed  by  Peter  and  James,  our  Lord's  brother,  whom  he  now  met  for 
the  first  time.  The  new  Apostle  began  at  once  to  build  up  the  faith  where  he  had 
sought  its  destruction,  until  the  Grecian  Jews  threatened  his  life.  This  latter  fact 
shows  how  thoroughly  his  three  years'  study  of  Christian  truth  had  subordinated  his 
Jewish  attainments  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Saul  had  never  met  the  Son  of  Mary 
in  the  metropolis,  but  their  eyes  had  looked  upon  the  same  men,  and  now  their  feet 
had  passed  the  same  streets  on  the  same  errand  of  love,  and  their  hearts  had  become 
the  treasury  of  the  same  truths. 

Saul  remained  in  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days  (Gal.  i,  I'J) ;  and  then  his  brethren 
saved  his  life  a  second,  time,  by  sending  him  to  Tarsus,  where,  most  likely,  he  estab- 
lished the  churches  in  Cilicia.  Meanwhile,  persecution  had  driven  certain  disciples 
to  Antioch,  which  was  now  to  become  a  great  center  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
to  which  work  the  Apostle  should  devote  the  best  thirty  years  of  his  life.  For 
this  work  Christ  had  educated  this  great  workman.  Eighty  years  were  spent  by 
Moses  in  his  education,  forty  in  the  academies  of  Egypt,  and  forty  in  the  desert  of 
Horeb,  for  a  third  forty  years'  work,  in  making  a  nation  from  a  mob  of  slaves. 
Jesus  spent  thirty  years  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  three,  and  it  was  meet  that 
his  greatest  Apostle  should  spend  the  same  length  of  time  in  preparing  to  lead 
the  Gentile  world  to  the  foot  of  his  cross.  Some  of  the  disciples  who  first  visited 
Antioch  were  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  the  very  hot-bed  of  worship  offered  to 
Venus ;  others  were  of  Cyrene,  a  Greek  city  on  the  African  coast  between  Carthage 
and  Egypt.  These  first  preached  to  the  Jews  in  Antioch,  then  turned  to  the 
Gentiles  and  a  great  number  believed.  Acts  xi,  21.  Here  the  first  battle  for 
Christ  with  unmixed  paganism  was  waged,  and  the  first  purely  Gentile  Church  was 
formed  entirely  outside  of  all  Judaizing  influences.  This  event  shaped  the  future  of 
Christianity,  proving  that  'The field  is  the  world.'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  Church 
was  founded  without  the  aid  of  an  Apostle,  by  converted  Hellenist  Jews,  who  had 
not  heard  the  parable  of  the  sower  ;  for  Barnabas  and  another  Cypriot  convert  had 
built  up  this  first  Gentile  Church  in  the  great  Syrian  capital.  These  very  irregular 
and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  primitive  Baptists  have  greatly  shocked 
certain  prelatical  parties.  But  they  must  bear  up  nnder  the  affliction  in  some  way, 
for  at  last  it  will  certainly  appear  that  a  simple,  immersed  Evangelist,  confirmed  the 
first  Church  ever  called  '  Christian.'  Nay,  so  great  was  the  ingathering  tluit  Bar- 
nabas was  compelled  to  go  from  Antioch  to  Tarsus,  in  search  of  Saul  to  help  him  in 
the  great  harvest-field.  Antioch  was  all  inquiry ;  and  the  broad  nature  of  Barnabas 
saw  that  the  issue  must  be  met  by  a  man  of  wide  conceptions,  earnest  convictions,  and 
liberal  sympathies ;  a  man  with  full  knowledge  of  human  nature,  cool,  courageous, 
cosmopolitan  ;  dead,  as  far  as  possible,  to  crude  and  timid  ]ireferenees  for  race  and 
nationality ;  who,  in  earnest  and  without  doubt,  could  clearly  and  sharply  define  the 
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new  faith.  Hence,  lie  passed  bv  all  the  conservative  Baptists  at  Jerusalem,  an<l  made 
no  mistake  in  bringing  the  radical  yuung  Tarsian  to  be  captain  of  the  Lord's  Gen- 
tile host. 

Antioch  had  a  population  of  about  500,000,  being  infei-ior  only  to  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  But,  as  the  third  city  in  the  empire  it  vied  with  these  in  niagniticence, 
state,  luxury,  wealth,  art  and  brilliant  culture,  being  called  the  'Queen  of  the  East.' 
Yet,  it  was  the  home  of  every  thing  vile.  Renan,  the  skeptic,  names  it,  'The  cap- 
ital of  all  lies,  and  the  sink  of  every  description  of  infamy.'  It  knew  nothing  of 
truth  or  purity,  it  was  unbridled  in  its  debaucheries,  atheistic  in  its  philosophy,  and 
vulgar  in  its  pleasures  and  worship.  Its  wit  was  sharp  and  its  squibs  scurrilous, 
which  accounts  for  the  derisive  nickname  coined  there,  'Christians;'  and  the  sights 
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perpetrated  at  its  shrines  were  ribald,  nay,  shocking  beyond  degree.  This  wa&  th<; 
battle-field  chosen  by  Jesus  for  the  first  real  clash  of  arms  between  his  Gospel  and 
the  Gentile  gods,  and  Saul  was  his  chosen  mi.Sbionary.  However  small  the  rom- 
pany  of  disciples  within  its  walls  at  this  time,  with  this  Apostle  as  their  leader. 
Antioch  soon  planted  all  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  became  the  world's  pulpit  for 
the  cross.  Even  then  it  gave  promise  of  the  day  when  Ignatius  was  to  pass  its 
gates  to  seal  the  truth  with  his  blood,  in  the  Roman  amphitheater.  Chrysostom 
was  to  be  born  there,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  risen  King  in  Constantinople  ;  and  there 
100,000  men  were  to  bind  the  sacred  name  of  derision  to  their  hearts ;  and  above 
all,  there  Bible  theologj'  and  Gospel  songs  were  to  be  framed  for  the  inspiration  of 
our  race.  From  the  da}'  that  Saul  entered  Antioch,  the  faith  of  Christ  cut  evei-y 
leading-string  which  bound  it  to  Mosaism,  and  this  city  became  the  birth-home  of  a 
pure  Christian  nobility,  into  which  all  bloods  and  races  were  fiised,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.     That  was  a  strange  cry  which  this  embassador  raised  in  Antioch,  when  he 
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called  lier  satirists  and  wits,  her  rhetoricians  and  military  men,  her  quacks  and 
necromancei's,  her  bnffoons  and  dancing  girls,  to  '  Behold  the  Lamb.'  But  he  con- 
tinued in  this  toil  for  '  a  whole  year,'  and  a  '  great  multitude  believed.'  A  famine 
occurred  in  Judea  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  and  collections  were  taken  up  in 
Antioch  and  other  Gentile  churches  for  the  relief  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem. These  contributions  were  sent  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  A.  D.  -iS  ; 
this  was  the  Apostle's  second  visit  after  his  conversion,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
returned  to  Antioch  ;  from  thence  he,  Barnabas,  and  John  Mark,  went  forth  on  the 
Apostle's  First  Great  Missionary  Expedition. 

When  Columbus  left  the  harbor  of  Palos  with  two  small  caravels,  no  such 
moral  results  hung  in  the  balance  as  those  which  impended  when  Barnabas  and 
Saul  left  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  Antioch.  They  must  first  go  to  Seleucia, 
the  sea-port  of  Antioch,  fourteen  miles  west,  and  five  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  rl\er  Orontes,  to  take  ship  for  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  for  from  that  black-sand 
beach  the  ark  of  the  world  must  be  launched.  The  Mediterranean  had  now 
become  the  highway  of  civilization,  ideas  and  empire,  as  well  as  of  commerce ;  and 
they  sailed  aliout  a  hundred  miles,  when  they  landed  at  Salamis,  on  the  island  where 
Christ  wrought  signs  and  wonders  by  the  Gospel.  Here,  the  great  Apostle  dropped 
the  name  of  Saul,  and  -was  known  thereafter  only  as  Paul  or  Paulus.  Some  think 
that  the  Eoman  name  was  assumed  to  conciliate  Gentile  prejudice,  but  more  likely 
this  had  been  his  Roman  name  from  childhood,  while  amongst  the  Hebrews  he  had 
been  known  as  Saul.  From  that  time  the  sacred  story  changes,  Paul  taking  higher 
rank.  He  is  no  longer  second  to  Barnabas,  as  at  Antioch,  but  he  takes  precedence, 
and  now  we  read  of  'Paul  and  Barnabas,'  not  only  the  order  of  names  being 
reversed,  but  Barnabas  falls  into  the  background  and  Paul  becomes  the  great  figure 
on  the  glowing  canvas,  by  land  and  sea. 

No  story  could  be  more  enchanting  or  instructive  than  that  of  following  Paul 
through  his  three  great  missionary  tours,  but  this  our  limits  forbid.     Xothing  in 

history  is  so  enriched,  excepting  the  life  of  Jesus. 
It  is  an  inspired  panorama.  The  account  covers 
so  many  lands,  tongues,  climates  and  civilizations 
that  it  opens  the  ancient  world  to  us.  His  various 
methods  of  travel,  his  many  companions,  the  end- 
less phases  in  which  he  met  every  possible  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  and  paganism,  his  devious  styles 
of  preaching,  his  orders  of  controversy,  the  unfold- 
ing&  of  old  truths  and  the  revelation  of  new,  his 
ANCIENT  SHIP.  uamelcss  sufferings  and  successes,  are  themes  preg- 

nant with  importauce,  and  ever}'  temptation  presses  to  their  full  treatment.  ■  But 
self-denial  imposes  silence  here,  as  well  as  upon  his  numerous  Church  organizations, 
especially  those  to  whom  he  addressed  his  wonderful  Epistles,  as  the  Galatians,  the 
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Pliilipiiiaiis,  the  Tliessaloiiiaiif,  tliu  C'oriutliiaiis,  tlie  Ephesiaiis  and  others;  togotlicr 
with  tluir  contents  and  tlio  cii-c-uiustances  which  called  thein  into  existence.  All 
tiiis.  with  nuicli  more,  must  he  omitted,  until  we  meet  liini  on  a  cold,  ninrky 
Novciiiliir  niorning,  at  tlie  close  of  Iiis  great  vo3'age  and  shipwreck.  His  wonderful 
life's  work  was  substantially  done  when  lie  stood  shivering  with  that  wretched 
grou]i  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  souls,  on  that  tongue  of  land  now  known  as 
St.  Paid's  Bay,  on  Malta.  Bruised,  shelterless  and  haggard,  they  stood  near  the 
heatlland  where  'two  seas  met,'  in  a  more  significant  sense  than  is  indicated  by  cur- 
rents and  shoals  on  a  dangerous  sea-coast.  There,  while  huddled  together  in  a 
pelting  rain,  and  drenched  in  sea-water,  Paul  and  his  party,  hungry  and  benumbed 
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with  cold,  gathered  a  heap  of  brush  and  made  a  fire.  But  a  chilled  viper  had  been 
unwittingly  thrown  with  the  sticks  into  the  blaze.  Blistered  with  heat,  the  reptile 
darted  out  in  anger  and  fastened  its  poisonous  fangs  on  Paul's  hand.  He  coolly 
shook  it  off  again  into  the  fire  and  remained  unhurt :  a  fit  type  of  the  victory  which 
awaited  him  at  Eome,  where  God  would  shortly  beat  down  Satan  under  his  feet. 
On  reaching  Puteoli,  in  Italy,  the  news  of  his  arrival  quickly  flew  to  Rome,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  which  he  must  travel  in  chains  over  the  innnortal 
Appian  "Way.  And  yet,  no  conqueror  in  triumph,  no  Emperor  in  purple,  had  ever 
passed  over  this  pavement,  on  whom  such  treniendous  results  hung  in  Tlonjan  des- 
tiny. When  forty  miles  from  Eome  they  came  to  Appii  Forum,  at  the  end  of  the 
canal  which  ran  through  the  Pontine  Marshes.  There  they  were  met  and  wel- 
comed by  a  company  of  disciples  from  the  Eternal  City.  A  few  miles  farther  on, 
a  second  group  of  Roman  brethren  met  and  greeted  them,  at  tlie  Three  Taverns, 
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where  the  road  from  Actium  came  into  the  main  road,  and  where  multitudes  of 
travelers  met. 

When  the  Apostle  saw  that  he  had  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  whom  he 
had  never  before  seen  in  the  flesh,  he  '  thanked  God  and  took  courage.'  Tlie 
thought  that  he  must  enter  Rome,  a  mass  of  two  millions  of  people  from  all  lands, 
a  prisoner,  unknown  and  nearly  alone,  may  have  dampened  and  even  stifled  his 
companionable  soul  witli  a  sense  of  that  unutterable  loneliness  which  is  never  so 
•deeply  felt  as  in  a  crowd.  But  wdien  the  great  city  burst  upon  his  sight  from  tlie 
Alban  Hills,  and  he  found  a  band  of  faithful,  redeemed  souls,  on  his  right  and  on 
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Lis  left,  the  old  Jerusalem-Philippian-Ephesian  fire  glowed  anew  in  his  brave  spirit, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  strong  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Rome  also.  Thus,  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nero's  reign,  and  the  sixty-second  of  that 
Christ,  whose  he  was  and  whom  he  served,  the  immortal  tent-maker  passed  through 
the  Carpenian  Gate,  to  save  the  Eternal  City. 

That  day  Julius  delivered  his  precious  charge  to  Burrus  Afranius,  the  Prefect 
of  the  Prsetorian  Guard,  a  humane  and  honest  ofiicer,  who  made  his  report  to  the 
imperial  court.  Tlie  illustrious  prisoner,  however,  was  permitted  to  dwell  by 
himself  in  his  own  hired  house,  within  the  limits  of  the  Praetorian  quarter,  still 
linked  to  his  guard  by  his  humiliating  chain.  He  had  been  in  Rome  but  three  days 
when  he  sought  a  conference  with  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  seven  synagogues 
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there,  before  whom  he  desired  to  hiy  his  case  for  consultation.  They  assured  him 
that  tliey  had  received  no  communication  concerning  him  from  Jerusalem,  althouffh 
they  knew  that  liis  sect  was  in  bad  repute  every  where.  Yet,  they  assemljled  on  an 
appointed  day  to  hear  him  expound  its  doctrines  in  his  own  lodgings :  a  practice  which 
he  continued  for  two  whole  years,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  wished  to  hear  him. 
It  is  clear  also,  from  his  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  that  he  met  with  much  suc- 
cess in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Rome ;  some  of  his  converts  being  found  in  Csesar's 
household.  It  is  not  now  easy  to  determine  the  exact  district  to  which  his  person  was 
limited,  as  the  Praetorian  camp  was  outside  the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  of  the 
Fourth  Mile-stone.  The  Prajtorium  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  military 
governor,  and  the  camp  so  called  at  Rome,  was  created  by  Tiberius,  before  whose 
time  the  troops  were  lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  direct  Scripture  narrative  concerning  Paul's  career  closes  with  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  and  the  statement  that  he  remained  there  '  two  years."  But  the  various 
allusions  and  references  made  in  his  Ejiistles  of  the  Imprisonment  indicate  that  he 
was  released  A.  D.  63-6i,  and  that  after  this  he  traveled  through  Asia  Minor,  Crete, 
Macedonia,  Greece ;  and  many  think  that  he  visited  Spain,  and  some,  that  he  planted 
Christianity  in  Britain.  The  fair  inference  is,  that  he  returned  to  Rome  voluntarily, 
as  we  have  no  hint  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  arrest,  nor  of  any  charge  against 
him.  That  he  finally  endured  martyrdom  there  is  clear;  some  think  as  early  as 
A.  D.  64,  while  others  put  the  date  as  late  as  A.  D.  68.  When  a  prisoner,  he  was 
comforted  by  the  presence  of  Luke,  Timothy,  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica,  and 
Epaphras,  a  Colossian  ;  also  by  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  Tychicus,  of  Asia. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  delay  of  his  first  hearing  before  the  Emperor. 
But  these  two  years  were  not  lost ;  as  he  expresses  it,  they  turned  out  '  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel.'  The  charges  sent  by  Festus  were,  most  likely,  lost  in 
the  shipwreck  ;  and  if  so,  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  waiting  for  a  duplicate 
cop3'  from  Csesarea.  The  slowness  of  his  accusers  to  appear  against  him,  because  of 
the  known  weakness  of  their  case,  was  disheartening  to  him,  as  well  as  the  long 
delays  in  the  course  of  Roman  law  at  its  fastest  pace ;  meanwhile,  false  brethren 
were  studiously  adding  affliction  to  his  bonds,  by  persecuting  his  converts,  and  he 
was  betrayed  by  some  of  his  friends. 

"We  may  as  well  dismiss  the  legend  of  horrors  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  as 
one  of  those  fictions  which  will  not  bear  the  light  of  history.  His  sufferings  sank 
deeper  than  the  shudderings  of  the  body  in  a  dark  and  wet  dungeon,  whose  walls 
were  great  blocks  of  tufa  anchored  together  by  clamps  of  iron,  and  where  every 
limb  was  chilled  for  want  of  his  '  cloak.'  We  know  that  he  was  sick  in  person,  and 
that  he  was  ill-treated  by  Tigellinus,  the  wretch  who  followed  Burrus,  as  Chief 
Praetorian  Prefect.  How  many  sighs  he  heaved  in  secret  before  God  we  never 
can  know,  till  we  read  the  stains  on  the  immortal  page  which  Jehovah  keeps.  But 
HO  voice  in  history  brings  down  to  us  such  a  touch  of  melancholy  as  we  hear  in  the 
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cry  :  '  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me.'  Some 
think  that  while  a  prisoner  he  had  influenced  such  men  as  Linns,  who  was  to  be  the 
pastor  at  Rome,  Prudeus,  the  son  of  a  senator,  and  Claudia,  a  British  senator.  One 
almost  wishes  that  this  opinion  may  not  be  correct,  as  no  citizen  of  Eome  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  him.  In  his  Eonian  captivity  he  looked  back  upon  the  past, 
and,  at  least,  found  himself  Christ-like  in  this,  that  just  as  all  the  Apostles  fled  from 
Jesus  in  his  peril,  so  his  chief  Apostle  was  left  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  They 
abandoned  an  old  and  grey-headed  man  to  captivity  and  martyrdom,  in  an  ungener- 
ous and  dastardly  manner,  instead  of  defending  him  as  eager  and  staunch  friends. 
Still,  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  their  fear,  when  exile  and  sword  threatened  them, 
for  the  Roman  Christians  suffered  ruthless  persecution.  Yet,  Paul  proved  his  largest 
liberty  by  his  cbains.  The  world  had  been  riveted  in  breathless  attention,  while  he 
crossed  its  mountains  and  seas,  crying  with  the  Baptist :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! ' 
Even  in  his  captivity  all  was  animation.  His  prison-home  gives  us  glimpses  of 
his  fortitude,  heroism,  and  true  leadership  as  a  champion  of  the  truth.  Fetters 
weigh  him  down,  and  the  sword,  half-drawn  from  its  sheath,  gleams  before  him,  and 
with  a  rude  soldier  chained  to  his  arm,  he  keeps  his  pen  busy  for  Christ.  In  an 
important  sense  he  did  more  for  Christ  when  in  bonds  than  when  in  full  liberty. 
Luther  was  a  prisoner  at  the  Wartburg,  till  he  could  give  Germany  a  popular  Bible ; 
Bunyan  passed  twelve  years  in  his  '  den  '  at  Bedford,  till  he  could  set  all  ages  dream- 
iiig  of  heaven  ;  and  it  was  meet  that  Paul  should  illuminate  and  confirm  the  faith  of 
churches  to  be  formed  in  all  lands  while  time  lasts.  Unable  to  go  from  land  to 
land,  his  pen  gave  the  world  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  the  Letters  to  the 
Philippians  and  the  Colossians,  with  his  queen  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  also,  those 
to  Philemon,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  while 
a  prisoner  he  did  more  for  the  unborn  centuries,  than  all  the  rest  of  his  life  did  for 
that  in  which  he  lived ;  for  under  his  Master,  he  erected  a  new  world  of  moral 
thought,  language  and  life  for  the  hnman  race. 

These  peerless  letters  have  hourly  instructed  the  ignorant,  strengthened  the 
weak,  and  consoled  the  comfortless  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  They  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  small  in  bulk,  that  a  child  can  handle  them,  yet  so  simple  in 
structure  that  a  peasant  can  make  them  his  own.  They  have  created  a  world-wide 
literature,  which  puts  the  scholarship  of  the  world  under  tribute,  for  they  still  pro- 
duce the  profoundest  thought  ever  known  to  man.  For  beauty  and  fragrance,  they 
are  so  many  '  beds  of  spices ; '  for  fullness  and  wealth,  so  many  exhaustless  mines. 
Mankind  stands  a  debtor  at  the  door  of  Paul's  prison-house,  whence  he  gave  out 
these  holy  sheets,  and  will  never  be  able  to  pay  its  debt  to  their  high  culture  and 
mighty  inspiration. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

NERO  AND  PAUL,  PETER  AND  JOHN. 

THE  persecutioDS  of  the  Primitive  Christians  did  not  spring  from  pure  hatred 
or  tyranny  on  the  part  of  tlie  Eoman  authorities.  When  we  attribute  them 
to  mere  blood-thirst  we  miss  the  real  contest  between  Christ  and  Paganism,  and  his 
great  conquest  over  its  noblest  forms.  Contrary  to  the  old  Greek  and  Oriental 
faiths,  Eome  blended  its  religious  with  its  political  existence,  as  one  of  its  institu- 
tions, for  the  rulers  held,  that  the  oath  could  not  be  binding,  that  there  could  be  no 
public  credit,  and  no  administration  of  justice,  without  reverence  for  the  deities. 
Hence,  the  laws  were  generally  enforced  in  the  coolest  manner,  and  without  passion, 
in  defense  of  the  national  life.  Plutarch  made  religion  the  necessary  basis  of  civil 
government,  and  Polybius  extolled  Eoman  piety  for  the  security  that  it  gave  to  the 
State.  Even  the  Greeks  had  held  the  rejecter  of  all  gods  as  a  bad  citizen,  Plato  made 
hiin  a  criminal,  Draco  punished  him  with  death,  and  xlristotle  would  have  but  one 
established  worship.  Tully  thought  that  the  gods  inspired  Eoman  wisdom  when  it 
relegated  religion  to  the  control  of  the  rulers,  so  that  it  became  a  science  in  civil 
jurisprudence,  and  a  prop  to  the  public  safety.  On  this  ground,  Augustus  required 
each  senator  to  worship  some  god  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Hence, 
also,  the  rulers  endowed  the  priesthood,  and  lavished  gifts  upon  the  gods,  as  on  the 
accession  of  Caligula,-  which  was  celebrated  by  offering  100,000  sacrifices. 

Still,  religious  tolerance  was  the  steady  policy  of  Eome  from  time  immemorial. 
Niebuhr  says,  that  '  the  whole  life  of  the  constitution  depended  on  it.' '  It  was 
allowed,  however,  only  on  respect  for  some  god,  rejection  of  all  of  them  being  treason 
to  the  Empire.  Universal  conquest  had  allied  it  with  the  whole  family  of  deities 
who  had  presided  over  its  arms,  and  had  consolidated  its  law  aud  religion  into  a 
unit.  Eacii  city  and  country  had  its  divinity,  of  whose  honor  it  was  jealous,  and 
its  devotees  had  hot  controversies  about  their  favorite  gods.  The  capital  invited  all 
deities,  and  those  of  the  provinces  had  been  freely  translated  thither,  which  made 
Eome  a  huge  pantheon  for  the  idols  of  the  world.  War  had  destroyed  many  tem- 
ples, which  were  rebuilt  in  great  splendor,  aud  every  oracle  of  country  and  town 
was  crowded  with  worshipers.  As  Christians  woi'shiped  none  of  them,  they  were  a 
disquieting  element  in  the  government,  and  were  treated  as  atheists ;  therefore,  Chris- 
tianity was  contrary  to  law.  A  man's  conscience  belonged  to  the  State  as  much  as 
his  limbs,  and  the  crime  of  the  Christians  was,  that  they  would  think  for  themselves. 
Celsus  said  :  '  Knowledge  is  an  evil ;  it  causes  men  to  lose  their  soundness  of  mind ; 
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they  perish  through  -wisdom.'  Moreover,  pagan  influence  was  sustained  by  the 
military  service,  and  as  Christians  would  not  enlist,  their  faith  was  not  national,  and 
they  were  accounted  enemies  of  the  State,  rebellious,  obstinate,  for  which  Statecraft 
put  them  to  the  sword.  They  would  not  drink  in  honor  of  the  Emperor's  birth- 
day, which  proved  them  unsocial  and  haters  of  society, — they  treated  the  gods  with 
contempt,  which  proved  their  ignorance, — they  publicly  adored  an  invisible  God, 
which  proved  them  guilty  of  sedition, — and  when  adoration  of  Christ  was  forbidden 
they  worshiped  him  privately,  which  proved  them  secret  plotters  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  reasoning  could  not  be  answered,  but  they  could  be  hated.  AVhatever 
they  did  was  legally  wrong,  the  law  demanded  their  condemnation,  and  the  calmest 
officer  was  the  most  cruel  in  exacting  absolute  obedience.  As  guilds,  clubs,  or 
associations,  they  could  select  a  patron  divinity,  but  he  must  take  some  visible  form, 
or  they  must  be  treated  as  godless. 

Paganism  was  stronger  under  the  Empire  than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of 
gods  was  increased  rather  than  diminished.  No  place  was  without  its  deity.  The 
exchange,  the  home,  the  woi-k-shop,  the  palace,  the  wood  and  the  wheat-field  had  its 
divinity,  its  humiliation  and  its  festival.  A  woman  in  social  life  was  not  respected 
who  did  not  bring  gifts  to  some  sacred  image,  or  fane,  or  taun.  At  her  betrothal, 
her  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  children,  the  death  of  any  in  her  household,  she  was 
equally  devout.  Uhlhoni  says  :  '  There  was  the  goddess  Lucina,  wiio  watched  over 
the  birth  of  a  child  ;  Candelifera,  in  whose  honor  at  such  a  time  candles  are  lighted ; 
Eumina,  who  attended  its  nursing ;  Nundina,  who  was  invoked  on  the  nintli  day 
when  the  name  was  given ;  Potina  and  Educa,  who  accustomed  it  to  food  and  di-ink. 
The  day  when  the  child  first  stepped  upon  tlie  ground  was  consecrated  to  Statina  ; 
Abeona  taught  it  to  walk  ;  Farinus  to  lisp ;  Locutinus  to  talk ;  Cunina  averted  from 
it  the  evil  enchantments  lying  in  the  cradle.'  Then  there  was  the  god  of  the  soil, 
the  door,  the  stable,  the  ship,  the  prison  and  even  of  the  brothel.  Every  thing  in 
turn  had  its  sacred  side.  Hill  and  dale,  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest,  sununer 
and  winter,  equally  demanded  a  sacrifice  from  prince  and  peasant,  so  that  in  some 
places  there  were  more  gods  than  men. 

This  politico-religious  trend  accounts  for  the  craze  which  frenzied  the  popular 
mind  in  the  deification  of  the  Emperors.  At  Athens,  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
Greek  still  animated  a  subjugated  people,  but  at  Ephesus,  the  center  of  Asiatic 
Greek  culture  and  Eoman  imperial  rule,  we  see  paganism  in  its  true  light  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  government.  Tlius,  the  sphere  of  divinity  could  be  reached  with 
ease  from  the  Oriental  cidtus,  where  the  deeds  of  the  heroic  and  illustrious  won  the 
popular  assent  to  deification.  We  contenm  the  thought  that  any  man  can  rest  a 
vital  faith  in  his  fellow,  as  God.  But  when  the  Senate  decreed  Cnesar  a  divinity, 
and  erected  temples  to  his  honor  during  his  life-time,  the  wish  of  the  people  gave 
validity  to  the  decree,  because  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  their  temporal 
power,  political  peace,  and  unbroken  sway  over  the  nations.     The  soldier  worsliiped 
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the  Emperor  from  motives  of  patriotism,  the  freedman  because  he  had  conferred 
liberty  upon  his  class,  the  statesman  as  the  source  of  his  promotion,  and  the  provin- 
cial as  the  guardian  of  his  security.  Caesar-worship  took  deep  root  in  the  soil  of 
self-interest  and  gratitude,  while  the  deified  Emperor  bestowed  fresh  privileges 
upon  his  adoring  subjects,  centralizing  the  public  interests,  and  binding  all  closer  to 
his  person  and  prerogatives.  He,  therefore,  gave  general  unity  to  the  common 
faith,  for  the  whole  Empire  found  in  him  the  center  of  its  universal  bliss,  the  Em- 
peror-god being  its  veritable  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  necessary  result  was,  tliat  a 
crime  against  this  deity  was  a  crime  against  the  State,  which  could  not  long  be 
brooked,  but  put  the  life  of  each  dissenter  in  peril.  The  essence  of  paganism  was 
rite,  and  not  faith,  so  that  the  priest  presided  at  the  ceremony  which  the  magistrate 
enforced.  This  made  the  struggle  sharp  between  the  princes  of  this  M-orld  and  the 
Lord  of  souls.  The  Gospel  claimed  divine  origin,  it  branded  paganism  as  human  or 
infernal,  to  be  cast  aside,  while  it  was  enthroned  in  the  heart ;  there  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  end  to  such  a  struggle  until  the  stronger  overthrew  the  weaker. 

Still  another  thing.  There  was  an  awakening  of  new  ideas,  a  strong  under- 
current of  skepticism  mixed  with  all  this  pagan  cult,  for  its  traditions  were  derided 
as  well  as  doubted.  Amongst  the  intellectual  classes,  its  legends  were  mocked,  its 
gods  sneered  at,  and  its  ftibles  ridiculed.  Menauder  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  but  said 
that  they  did  not  '  care  for  him.'  Others  derided  their  pretensions,  made  sport  of 
their  prongless  tridents,  and  either  laughed  at  the  whiz  of  their  thunder-bolts,  or 
defied  them  as  myths,  without  existence  per  se.  Yet  those  who  treated  them  with 
contempt  were  made  obedient  by  fanatical  fear,  superstition  working  in  them 
slavish  hypocrisy.  In  the  Senate  itself  Caesar  boldly  proclaimed  himself  an  unbe- 
liever ;  but  he  never  felt  safe  in  his  chariot  without  repeating  a  magical  talismanie 
word.  Augustus  rejected  the  gods,  yet  all  the  day  long  he  was  afraid,  if  he  put  his 
shoe  on  the  wrong  foot  in  the  morning ;  and  Pliny,  a  practical  atheist,  pinned  his 
faith  to  absurd  charms.  Indeed,  when  general  confidence  in  paganism  failed,  it  was 
carefully  fostered  for  State  purposes.  This  consideration  made  its  poets  sing,  its 
politicians  plan,  its  priests  minister,  and  its  Emperors  chant  its  liturgies  on  their 
knees,  ^o  goddess  could  find  her  vestals  amongst  virgins  of  high  birth,  but  took 
these  venerated  persons  from  the  freed  women,  chiefly  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the 
Emperor  increased  their  rights,  to  make  their  oSice  the  more  attractive.  Of  course, 
the  aristocracy  clung  to  the  old  faith  for  State  purposes.  It  was  the  law  of  the 
land,  its  ceremonies  were  easily  complied  with,  and  it  was  sternly  enforced  by  im- 
perial example  and  authority.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  this  policy  was 
adopted  by  the  Julian  line,  it  was  made  stronger  than  ever,  as  the  Gospel  begun 
its  attacks  upon  the  system ;  that  the  new  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

With  these  facts  in  view  we  easily  understand  the  animus  of  persecution  on  the 
part  of  those  Emperors,  who  sincerely  and  conscientiously  served  the  gods  themselves, 
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and  it  is  quite  as  clear,  how  tbe  ambitious,  tlie  cruel,  and  the  malignant  sought  every 
occasion  to  gratify  their  caprice  under  the  show  of  patriotism,  even  when  it  was 
purely  wanton.  The  first  noted  example  of  this  sort  meets  us  in  Nero.  Seneca, 
his  tutor  in  philosophy,  says :  That  he  was  a  clement  sovereign  when  he  ascended 
the  throne ;  others  regarded  him  as  the  best  prince  since  Augustus ;  and  Trajan 
speaks  of  his  reign  as  dignified  during  his  first  five  years,  Ijut  bad  during  the  last 
eight.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Julian  family,  born  A.  D.  37,  and  the  Cassars  died  in 
him,  A.  D.  68.  His  father,  Domitius,  was  thoroughly  evil,  and  his  mother,  Agrip- 
pina,  has  no  equal  in  history  for  plot  and  infamy.  That  language  could  scarcely  be 
unmeasured  which  wrote  her  down  a  Jezebel,  a  Cleopatra,  and  a  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
all  in  one.  First,  she  was  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  then  his  fourth  wife, 
then  she  poisoned  him.  He  had  adopted  Nero,  her  own  son  and  his  step-son,  into 
the  imperial  family,  and  immediately  she  began  to  plot  against  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicus,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  unscrupulous 
intrigues,  she  finally  stole  the  purple  for  Nero,  and  then  attempted  to  murder  him, 
because  she  could  not  control  his  reign. 

When  young,  he  was  extremely  beautiful  in  person,  early  displaying  a  taste  for 
art,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  for  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama.  At  sev- 
enteen he  became  Emperor,  and  died  at  thirty.  Monstrous  as  was  his  mother,  he 
soon  became  his  own  masterpiece,  and  rose  to  be  the  prime  monster  of  the  world. 
He  never  developed  the  first  attribute  of  a  statesman,  nor  showed  the  slightest  sign 
of  humanity,  nor  blessed  his  empire  by  one  noble  deed ;  but  lived  only  to  display  a 
frenzy  of  passion  and  a  guilty  splendor.  His  ill-regulated  mind  was  the  slave  of  his 
selfish  whims,  and  dail}'  incubated  brood  after  brood  of  groundless  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies. He  married  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  then  divorced  and  murdered 
her.  After  this  he  poisoned  Britannicus,  whom  he  had  robbed  of  the  purple,  and 
failing  to  drown  his  own  mother,  had  her  assassinated  with  a  dagger.  Having  begun  a 
career  of  blood,  he  killed  his  first  two  wives,  and  slew  noble  after  noble,  without  end. 
A  man  must  be  polluted  with  crime  through  and  through  to  become  an  adroit 
'  inventor  of  evil  things,'  yet  this  was  his  pre-eminence.  When  Poppea,  a  beautiful 
but  worthless  Jewess,  became  his  wife,  and  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  he  kicked 
her  to  death.  In  order  to  attract  him  by  her  fair  appearance,  she  bathed  daily  in 
milk  taken  from  five  hundred  she  asses,  and  these  beasts  she  shod  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver shoes.  With  her  husband,  she  paraded  her  vices  in  the  most  public  and  shame- 
less manner. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  the  holy  Paul  was  obliged  to  appeal,  from  the  fury  of 
'  God's  High-priest,'  when  he  sought  to  worship  Christ  in  peace.  No  record  is  left  of 
the  time  or  place  of  his  trial  before  Nero,  but  as  the  Emperors  never  relinquished  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  such  cases,  it  is  every  way  likely  that  he  stood  Ijefore 
him  as  a  prisoner.  Paul  gives  a  mere  iiint  of  such  a  meeting  when  he  notes 
his  '  first  answer ; '  and  says,  that  Jesus  '  stood  at  his  side,'  when  all  men  abandoned 
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liiin.  He  e.wilts,  also,  that  lie  'was  delivered  out  of  the  month  of  the  lion,'  as  if  he 
referred  to  Nero's  ferocity,  while  he  praises  Christ  for  his  freedom. 

Behold  the  two  men !  They  had  not  one  thing  in  common,  either  in  person, 
charactei',  or  relation.  Paul  was  so  advanced  ia  years  that  he  calls  himself  '  the 
aged;'  diminutive  in  body,  'weak  in  presence,'  defective  in  sight,  'contemptible 
in  speech,'  and  prematurely  worn-out  by  labore,  hardships,  and  sufferings.  The 
blood  of  a  simple  Jewish  artisan  ran  in  his  veins;  his  hands  were  horny  with  hon- 
est work,  and  fettered  in  irons ;  his  body  disfigured  with  scars,  his  head  loaded  with 
curses,  and  his  life  hunted,  penniless  and  friendless.  Nero  was  a  young  man,  not 
more  than  six-and-twenty.  The  blood  of  the  last  Csesar  tingled  in  his  veins,  the 
adulation  of  the  world  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  globe  stood. behind 
him.  Legion  after  legion,  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  waited  to  do  his  bidding. 
Six  millions  of  people  thronged  his  capital,  and  twenty-five  millions  formed  his 
empire,  ready  to  lavish  upon  him  all  that  treasure  and  power  could  demand.  His 
jeweled  hand  grasped  such  a  scepter  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before,  and  which 
had  been  held  in  the  palm  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  Caligula  and  Claudius. 
But  his  young  face,  furrowed  deep  by  the  keenness  of  human  passion,  was  unable 
to  blush,  for  his  heart  took  hue  from  a  bottomless  pit  of  depravity,  whose  smoke 
ascended  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  chain  which  cut  into  Paul's  wrist  that  day,  has  long  since  fretted  itself  into 
fine  dust ;  but  he  held  the  truth  in  righteousness,  and  by  its  power  he  wielded  that 
pen  which  still  stirs  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  makes  the  pulse  beat  strongly  in 
millions  of  unmanacled  arms.  But  canker  had  seized  Nero's  heart.  Like  a  honey- 
combed petrifaction,  it  was  eaten  through  and  through.  His  brow  was  wreathed 
in  a  diadem,  or  adorned  in  laurel ;  but  his  soul  beneath  was  a  dark  vault,  where 
demons  had  jostled  out  each  relic  of  manhood,  and  then  clenched  the  gate  against 
its  return,  with  steel  bolts  and  bars  which  no  charm  could  draw.  He  threw  the 
saints  to  lions,  tigers,  and  hyenas,  till  hoof  and  jaw  were  satiated;  then,  dripping 
red  with  the  blood  of  God's  elect,  they  haunted  him  while  he  slept.  Paul's  heart 
had  broken,  when  the  tears  of  elders  fell  upon  his  neck.  But  Nero's  soul  was  a  sea 
of  ice,  in  which  a  spark  of  love  could  not  live.  Paul  stood,  a  ripened  and  mellowed 
spirit  ready  to  be  borne  home  on  angels'  bosoms ;  Nero  sat,  a  juvenile,  nondescript 
compound  of  vulgarity  and  hate ;  who  had  not  felt  a  new  sensation  of  devilish- 
ness  for  years. 

There  they  stood,  Paul  and  Nero ;  the  foulest  and  the  purest  of  men.  The  one  a 
deity  of  paganism,  the  other  a  disciple  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  each  represented 
his  own  universe ;  each  embodied  the  elements  of  his  own  system,  as  if  the  struggle 
between  them  was  reduced  to  a  personal  combat,  and  symbolized  in  the  two  men. 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  a  spot  of  impurity  from  pavement  to  top- 
stone  would  image  forth  Paul,  but  Nero  must  throw  Home  into  flames  to  find  the 
true  image  of  himself.     Miles  of  embers  and  ashes,  more  black  and  ill-shapen  than  the 
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statues,  temples,  and  palaces  of  Lis  calcined  capital  might  picture  him,  every  arch 
broken,  every  pillar  fallen,  every  altar  crumbled.  Rome  was  swept  by  its  calamitous 
fire,  July  19,  A.  D.  64.  It  began  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  burned  on 
before  an  east  wind  for  six  days,  then  died  out  for  want  of  fuel,  when  a  second  fire 
broke  out  in  the  western  part,  and  a  west  wind  took  what  the  first  had  not  reached. 
Six  districts  out  of  fourteen  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  four  were  seriouslj'  dam- 
aged, leaving  but  four  intact.  The  most  memorable  monuments  of  antiquity  were 
swept  away.  The  city  was  thrown  into  a  panic,  when  the  belief  seized  it  that  Nero 
was  the  incendiary,  that  rufBans  had  applied  the  torch  at  his  command,  and  that  he 
had  simply  amused  himself  on  the  tower  of  his  palace  by  enacting  the  '  Destruction 
of  Troyj'  in  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  Then,  wild  rage  threatened  not  only  his 
throne  but  his  life.  History  has  made  it  clear  that  he  was  at  Actium,  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  from  Rome,  when  the  fire  began,  but  suggests  that  absence  was  a 
cover  for  his  plot,  for  the  pagan  writers,  generally,  lay  the  crime  at  his  door.  He 
hastened  to  the  city,  and  distributed  money  in  the  smoking  streets,  to  allay  the 
excitement.  The  Christians  interpreted  the  fire  as  a  divine  judgment  on  the  city, 
and  Tacitus  accuses  them  of  lighting  the  flame.  But  he  also  charged  them  with 
being  so  fanatical  a  sect,  that  they  '  hated  the  human  race,'  and  so  must  be  sup- 
pressed at  all  risk.  We  can  depend  but  little  on  his  authority  in  this  matter.  Nero 
pretended  to  deal  with  them  as  incendiaries,  to  transfer  the  odium  from  himself ; 
but  the  people  believed  him  guilty  of  using  them  as  a  screen  to  hide  his  face  from 
the  fire.  At  times  the  Jews  had  been  turbulent,  and  the  government  had  sup- 
pressed them  ;  and  now  he  found  in  their  fellow-sect  a  convenient  scape-goat,  on  the 
charge  that  they  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  national  faith  and  existence,  by  burn- 
ing the  capital. 

He  issued  edicts  against  them,  condemning  them  to  death,  but  still  the  peo- 
ple held  him  guilty  of  the  crime.  Many  were  seized  as  victims,  were  enwrapped  in 
oil  or  pitch ;  Rome  was  invited  to  the  imperial  gardens,  and  crowds  gloated  their 
eyes  on  the  poor  wretches  who  were  burnt,  while  Nero  played  the  clown  as  a  chari- 
oteer in  a  horse-race.  Others  were  crucified,  possibly  in  contempt  of  Christ's  death, 
were  wrajiped  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  impaled,  death 
being  let  loose  upon  them  in  evei"y  form.  The  fury  of  the  people  was  drawn  from 
himself  and  allayed  for  a  time,  but  reacting  pity  soon  demanded  that  the  brutal 
slaughter  should  stop.  To  replenish  his  coffers  and  rebuild  Rome  he  confiscated  the 
estates  of  many  nobles,  which  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  but  he  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  depravity  and  buffoonery,  till  all  classes  became  disgusted, 
especially  the  provincial  armies  and  the  Greeks.  To  appease  them  he  rebuilt  Rome 
in  a  new  style  of  architecture,  leaving  the  image  of  voluptuous  Greece  upon  its 
face,  by  thousands  of  ornaments  and  statues  stolen  from  that  country.  He  built  for 
himself  his  Golden  House,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  burnt  district,  appropriating 
enormous  inclosures  for  gardens,  galleries,  baths,  bridges,  and  fish-ponds ;  until  he 
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convinced  Rome  that  lie  luul  I)iii'neil  tlie  city  to  make  room  for  this  world  of  man- 
sions. Gloom  settled  upon  tlie  popular  temjier  and  revolt  followed.  This  made 
him  desperate,  and  in  his  mad  efforts  to  retain  his  grasp  of  power  he  swung  from 
the  flatteries  of  ]io])e  to  the  remorse  of  despair,  exposing  the  nakedness  of  his  cliar- 
acter,  until  he  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  Empire.  Like  a  lunatic  he  went 
to  Greece  to  conciliate  it  by  becoming  a  petty  actor,  in  a  cracked  voice  publicly 
rehearsing  doggerel,  accompanied  by  clownish  contortions.  This  he  repeated  in  the 
theater,  circus,  and  games  of  Kome ;  at  one  time,  befoi-e  200,000  of  the  rabble,  in 
the  Circus  Maximns.  Then  he  boasted  that  at  last  lie  was  '  lodged  as  a  man,'  and 
not  as  a  beast,  in  his  new  Golden  House,  until  the  mob  surged  against  its  gates : 
when  rending  his  vestments  and  tearing  his  hair  he  cried :  '  I  have  neither  friend 
nor  foe  left.'  After  this  he  played  the  craven,  and  would  have  taken  poison,  had 
not  the  casket  in  which  he  kept  it  been  stolen. 

Pale  with  fear  and  rage,  he  took  horse  by  night  and  fled  four  miles  without  the 
walls,  hiding  himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen.  Here  his  spirit  was 
shattered,  he  gratefully  accepted  a  cup  of  water 
and  a  crust,  and  a  few  hours  brought  his  death- 
warrant;  for  the  Senate  decreed  him  an  enemy 
to  the  State,  and  sentenced  him  to  death  '  in 
the  ancient  waj-.'  He  asked  what  this  phrase 
meant,  and  when  told  that  he  must  be  stripped 
bare,  his  neck  fastened  in  the  forked  limb  of 
a  tree,  and  his  body  beaten  with  rods,  a  horrible 
terror  seized  him.  He  then  took  a  pair  of  dag- 
gers from  his  bosom,  and  finding  that  their  edge 
was  keen,  he  could  not  force  himself  to  pierce 
his  marble  heart.  Soon  he  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses,  but  before  the  avenger  clutched  him,  he 
bade  his  slave  force  the  blade  home.  The  Ro- 
man guard  caught  his  eye,  and  another  mo- 
ment had  put  him  in  their  power;  but  the 
imperial   monster   was   dead.     His   body   was 

burnt  on  the  spot  and  his  ashes  left  with  his  minions,  as  if  to  ratify  the  imprecating 
curse  of  his  mother,  who  fell  before  her  murderer  crying  :  '  Strike  the  womb  which 
bore  a  monster.' 

The  great  Apostle  had  passed  away  before  Xero,  but  how  differently  from 
this  mass  of  royal  leprosy.  As  his  head  was  laid  on  the  block,  he  saw  a  glittering 
crown  awaiting  him.  Is^ero  pitied  the  world  that  could  not  prize  him  and  wished 
to  kill  himself,  yet  dared  not  do  the  world  that  one  act  of  justice ;  but  Paul  went 
singing,  '  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered.'  Xero  took  his  Avreath  of  thorns,  Paul 
bowed  his  head  to  receive  his  crown  of  glory  from  the  '  Righteous  Judge.'     And 
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wliile  all  that  was  left  of  the  Emperor  was  a  heap  of  smoldering  ashes  without  a 
sepxilclier,  the  monument  of  the  great  Apostle  is  found  in  tlie  regenerated  and  bap- 
tized communities  which  he  established  for  all  lands  and  all  time. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  desirable  to  speak  of  the  other  Apostles,  especially  of 
Peter  and  John,  and  of  the  principles  and  practices  which  they  laid  down.  At 
Chartres,  a  great  artist  has  given  his  insignia  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  in  a  series 
of  enamels  found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  represents  Andrew  with  a  cross, 
shaped  like  the  letter  X,  John  with  a  cup,  Peter  with  keys,  and  Paul  with  a  sword, 
as  an  armed  soldier  of  Christ.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  this  artistic  legend 
in  other  cases,  it  truly  indicates  Paul's  bold  calling,  that  he  might  please  Him  who  had 
chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier.  Yet,  his  brethren  also  fulfilled  their  mission  boldly 
and  faithfully.  According  to  the  best  authority  at  command,  Peter,  James,  and 
John  labored  principally  amongst  the  Jews,  scattered  abroad  in  all  nations.  From 
the  first,  these  unwittingly  became  the  protectors  of  the  Christians,  whom  they 
persecuted.  We  have  seen  that  Palestine  stood  in  the  center  of  the  then  known  world. 
The  highwaj'S  which  held  Asia  and  Africa  together  touched  the  Holy  Laud,  and 
commerce  found  its  course  flowing  through  Philistia  and  PJKPnicia.  On  the  south, 
Arabia  led  to  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  the  east  opened  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  all  Southern  Asia.  For  centuries  the  Jews  had  dispersed  themselves  over  all 
these  lands.  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  immbered  80,000  in  Home,  in  Egypt  they 
formed  an  eighth  of  the  population,  and  they  had  penetrated  west  not  only  to  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  but  to  Britain.  They  partook  of  the  new  life  around  them,  but 
reiained  their  individuality.  Yet,  they  became  somewhat  weaned  from  their  old 
Tem])le  ritual,  their  synagogues  infused  a  democratic  spirit  into  their  religion,  and 
they  came  to  depend  less  upon  sacerdotalism,  and  more  upon  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  their  Sacred  Books.  True,  they  still  paid  the  Temple  tax,  sent  sac- 
rifices to  its  altars,  and  occasionally  visited  Jerusalem ;  but  their  synagogues  and 
Scriptures  were  herald  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  amongst  all  pagan  peoples. 

Besides  this,  they  became  the  great  money  dealers  and  wheat  factors  of  the 
•world.  In  fiscal  transactions  tliey  so  far  oiitwitted  the  Roman  knights,  the  bankers 
of  the  day,  that  complaints  were  made  to  the  Emperor  that  they  drained  Asia 
Minor  of  its  moue}' ;  and  in  Egypt  they  nearly  held  a  monopoly  in  breadstuffs. 
Juvenal  said,  '  The  Jews  sell  every  thing ; '  and  Strabo,  '  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
place  in  the  habitable  world  which  has  not  received  this  race,  and  is  not  possessed 
by  it.'  Eoman  law  specially  exempted  them  from  military  duty  and  certain  taxes, 
and  left  them  fi-ee  to  enjo}^  their  religion.  They  traveled  without  hinderance,  were 
wealthy,  and  formed  communities  of  great  infiuence  in  universal  society ;  although 
hated  every-where  for  their  exclusive  faith,  they  were  every-M'here  felt  and  feared. 
For  purity  of  morals  their  lives  were  unique,  and  in  great  contrast  with  the  pagans ; 
for  what  was  sacred  to  the  one,  the  other  detested.  They  looked  upon  the  Gentiles 
as  '  dogs,'  and  the  dogs  held  them  in  contempt.     As  a  chosen  race,  they  thought 
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themselves  superior,  and  because  they  looked  for  universal  dominion  by  their  Mes- 
siah, the  Komans  scouted  them  as  ridiculous  dreamers.  In  A.  D.  19,  public  indig- 
nation compelled  Tiberius  to  recruit  his  army  from  the  Jews  in  Rome ;  yet,  Seneca, 
who  was  then  living,  says,  that  'The  vanquislied  have  given  laws  to  the  victors;' 
not  an  unusual  thing.  Of  course,  their  synagogues  were  so  many  meeting  places 
for  inquiry  amongst  those  who  were  weary  of  the  gods,  influential  people  in  every 
city  embraced  Judaism,  and  many  women  of  the  highest  Eonian  families  became 
proselytes.     One  step  more  led  them  to  the  Gospel. 

For  a  long  time  the  Romans  looked  upon  the  Christians  as  a  mere  sect  of  the 
Jews,  and  gave  them  the  same  privileges.  Hence,  Judaism,  like  a  gnarled  and 
sturd}'  oak,  while  it  shaded  the  young  sprout  at  its  foot  and  refused  it  the  sun, 
shielded  it  from  storms  until  it  could  stand  defiantly  alone.  A  well-known  bird 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  another,  and  its  offspring  is  raised  with  the  strange  brood, 
and  thns  the  Gospel  was  nourished  under  the  wing  of  Judaism ;  which  in  this  man- 
ner prepared  the  waj'  of  the  Apostles.  In  their  great  missionary  circuits  they  were 
much  like  the  planets,  making  their  course  singly,  with  occasional  conjunctions, 
but  very  infrequent.  Peter,  for  example,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  after 
the  fifteenth  chapter,  leaving  the  impression  that  when  he  had  used  '  The  Keys '  at 
Pentecost,  and  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  his  special  work  was  done.  We  know  but 
little  of  his  missionary  life,  excepting  through  his  Epistles  and  an  occasional  refer- 
ence to  him  in  those  of  Paul ;  so  that,  when  tradition  undertakes  to  complete  his  biog- 
rapb}',  we  must  take  its  statements  with  great  caution.  The  Scripture  outline  of 
him  is  extremely  Oriental,  and  no  incident  is  more  thoroughly  so  than  that  given  by 
Luke  in  describing  his  visit  to  the  house  of  Mary,  after  his  release  from  prison.  In 
true  Eastern  style  he  knocks  two  or  three  times  and  then  waits  to  listen,  when  one 
from  within  asks  '  Who  ?'  withont  opening  the  door.  Standing  outside  he  answers, 
'I — open.'  Then  his  name  is  demanded,  which  he  gives,  but  continues  knocking, 
according  to  usage,  till  the  servant-maid,  Rhoda,  ran  to  her  mistress  and  reported, 
leaving  the  door  nnopened  still.  She  knew  his  voice,  '  and  told  how  Peter  stood 
before  the  gate.'  This,  and  other  peculiarities,  marked  him  in  his  entire  ministry. 
He  had  been  specially  fitted  for  an  Apostle  to  the  circumcision,  for  having  lived  on 
the  Jewish  side  of  tlie  middle  wall  of  partition,  he  knew  only  that  side  of  the 
world.  He  was  warm,  courageous,  practical ;  but  was  not  naturally  endowed  with 
that  genius,  reflective  faculty,  and  profound  sagacity,  which  of  the  twain  made  Paul 
a  '  new  man.'  He  was  confined  to  a  narrower  sphere,  and  showed  greater  reluctance 
to  abandon  Jewish  ordinances,  although  he  triumphed  over  this  at  last,  and  did  a 
great  work  for  Christ  amongst  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

But  his  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus  is  sweetly  visible  all  through  his  life,  for 
he  speaks  of  him  with  great  vividness  as  an  'eye-witness'  of  his  ministry.  His 
great  Apostolic  heart  seems  to  throb  in  its  full  integrity  when  he  says :  '  We  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him;'  'Whom  having  not  seen  ye  love;'  a  'Witness  of  the  suffer- 
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ings  of  Christ.'  Then,  his  cjneiiuliless  love  for  his  nation  is  visible  in  his  perpetual 
reference  to  her  institutions  and  symbols,  which  he  freely  borrows  to  set  forth  the 
Christian  Church.  She  is  '  the  chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  peculiar 
people.'  With  this  feeling  in  his  heart  he  long  remained  in  Judea  and  about  the 
western  coast  of  Palestine ;  but  love  for  them  drew  him  farther  East,  to  the  '  scat- 
tered strangers '  in  Asia.  '  The  Church  that  is  in  Babylon  salutes  you,'  which  word 
we  take  in  its  literal  sense,  as  we  accept  the  names  of  other  cities  from  which  Epis- 
tles were  sent.  For  centuries  Babylon  had  been  a  great  Eastern  center  for  Jews,  and 
under  Parthian  tolerance  Peter  could  labor  there  with  impunity.  The  Churches  in 
that  region  date  back  to  a  very  early  period,  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  he  was 
their  founder.  This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  Mark  and  Sylvanus  with  him  in 
that  capital.  After  Paul's  Second  Missionaiy  Journey  we  hear  no  more  of  Syl- 
vanus, but  when  Paul  was  first  imprisoned  in  Eome,  he  tells  the  Colossians  that 
Mark  was  about  to  visit  them  (Col.  iv,  10),  and  afterward  he  speaks  of  him  as  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv,  11);  this  being  the  period  when  Peter  wrote  his 
first  Epistle,  and  accounts  for  Mark's  presence  with  him  in  Babylon. 

At  the  best,  Peter's  closing  years  are  lost  in  gloomy  traditions  and  floating 
romance,  created  to  endow  him  with  a  supremacy  above  his  brethren,  which  he 
never  claimed,  which  Christ  never  bestowed,  and  whicli  never  belonged  to  him. 
Probably  Cuke  suddenly  quenched  his  historical  lamp,  as  a  protection  to  him  when 
State  persecution  arose,  to  leave  his  whereabouts  and  doings  in  darkness.  For 
when  Christian  records  and  correspondence  intended  for  Christian  eyes,  only  came  to 
public  light  under  'informers,'  the  most  innocent  matter  compromised  the  best  of 
men.  Even  the  writers  of  the  first  three  Gospels  observe  a  marked  reticence  of 
Peter's  name  in  recording  that  'a  disciple'  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  in  Getli- 
semane.  Only  John  tells  us  that  it  was  Peter,  and  not  lie  till  the  impetuous  Apostle 
was  safe  in  heaven,  and  the  High-priest's  palace  empty  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
ear  as  well  as  of  his  master.  Had  Luke  put  on  record  where  eacb  Apostle  was,  and 
what  he  was  doing,  he  would  only  have  discovered  them  to  the  malignity  of  their 
foes,  when  one  unguarded  word  would  have  drawn  more  brutal  cruelties  upon  their 
heads.  Their  lives,  therefore,  float  on  the  wings  of  fiction,  and  we  do  injustice  to 
ourselves  and  to  them  when  we  rely  on  this  or  that  legend  to  set  forth  their  labors 
and  death  ;  an  imposition  upon  our  credulity  for  an  unworthy  end. 

All  fables  to  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  Peter  ever  saw 
Rome.  The  claim  that  he  introduced  the  Gospel  there,  labored  for  some  time  in 
company  with  Paul,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  city  with  him,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  one  word  from  the  New  Testament,  or  any  thing  like  reliable  history. 
At  Pentecost,  '  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes '  heard  Peter  jjreach. 
These  were  native-born  Jews,  converts  from  the  pagans  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
visitors  at  the  feast ;  so  that  there  is  no  great  stretch  of  probability  in  supposing 
that  they  took  Christianity  back  with  them  to  Rome,  and  won  their  families  and 
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frieuds  to  Christ  on  their  return.  Every  religion  of  the  East  was  fonnd  in  the 
•capital,  and  it  is  likely,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  Christianity  made  its  way  there 
earlier  than  to  many  of  the  provinces.  It  is  not  known  who  introduced  the  Gospel 
into  Rome.  As  at  Antioch,  some  simple  disciple,  not  an  Apostle,  seems  to  have 
secured  this  honor.  Probably  it  was  there  as  early  as  A.  D.  51,  for  a  well-estab- 
lished Church  is  found  by  Paul  at  Puteoli,  the  port  of  Rome,  A.  D.  60-02. 
Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  in  Rome  A.  D.,  58,  in  which  many 
passages  show,  that  it  had  been  constituted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  especially 
of  Greeks,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  salutations  as  persons  well-known  in 
that  Church.  In  this  Epistle  Paul  makes  no  allusion  to  Peter,  a  negative  which 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  he  had  either  established  or  fostered  that  Church. 
Even  if  Hippolytus  had  not  shown,  that  long  after  Peter's  death  it  retained  its 
democratic  character  and  simplicity,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Epistle  which  hints 
that  Peter  was  ever  the  pastor  of  Rome,  much  less  that  his  supremacy  dignified  it 
in  any  way.  Eusebius  states  the  tradition  that  he  went  there  A.  D.  42,  and 
remained  twenty -five  yeai-s  ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  Luke,  who  shows 
that  he  lived  in  Jerusalem  A.  D.  44  (Acts  sii),  and  labored  in  Cnesarea  and 
Antioch  A.  D.  48-50.  Acts  x.  Peter  himself  punctured  the  bubble  ou  which 
this  figment  of  supremacy  rests,  when  he  gave  express  testimony  to  Christ  as  the 
Comer-stone,  saying :  '  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus.'  Too  well  did  Peter  remember  that  he  was  cursing,  swearing,  and 
falsifying  his  Lord  on  the  day  that  Jesus  gave  himself  for  his  Church,  to  convince 
himself  that  he  was  the  fit  material  ujjon  which  to  build  a  stable  and  spotless  Church. 
Nor  does  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  yield  this  picture  any  support.  Peter  spoke  in 
that  assembly,  but  he  neither  called  it  together,  nor  presided  over  its  deliberations, 
nor  took  its  voice,  nor  gave  its  decision,  nor  assumed  superiority  over  his  brethi'en 
in  any  respect. 

When  Peter  asked  our  Lord  at  the  Supper  Table,  '  Whither  goest  thou  ? '  Jesus 
answered,  '  AVhither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  noio,  but  thou  shalt  follow  me 
afterward  ;'  evidently  alluding  to  his  own  crucifixion  and  Peter's.  Again  Jesus 
prophesied  Peter's  crucifixion  in  the  words  :  '  "When  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  lead  thee  whither  thou 
wouldest  not.  This  he  spoke  signifying  by  what  manner  of  death  he  should  glorif\' 
God ; '  and  it  settles  the  mode  of  Peter's  death,  but  the  time  and  place  are  not 
alluded  to  in  the  !New  Testament.  Fable  fixes  them  at  Rome,  under  Isero,  and 
many  great  names  have  subscribed  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  notion,  that  at  his  own 
request  he  was  executed  with  his  head  downward,  as  a  sign  of  his  humiliation  for 
denying  Christ.  This  part  of  the  story  probably  arises  from  the  fact,  that  Roman 
soldiers  nailed  their  victims  to  the  cross  in  any  attitude  which  derision  inspired. 
The  object  of  all  these  fictions  is  apparent ;  they  are  created  to  exalt  the  see  of 
Rome  above  all  other  Churches. 


tlO  THE  APOSTLE  JOHN. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  but  few  facts  concerning  tlae  Apostle  Jolin  and 
ills  missionary  toils,  after  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts.  In  the  immediate  morning 
of  Christianity  he  stands  forth  with  great  prominence ;  and  when  all  the  other 
Apostles  had  finished  their  work  his  sun  bursts  forth  anew,  after  an  obscurity  of 
about  forty  yeai-s,  to  gild  the  setting  century  with  a  peculiar  splendor.  While 
Peter  was  doing  his  great  work  in  the  beginning,  and  Paul  his,  in  the  middle  of 
this  pe)-iod,  God  did  strangely  hide  the  venerable  John,  and  only  brought  him  to 
light  again  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  had  foretold  John's  long  life  in  the 
word  :  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? '  Not  alluding  to 
his  coming  at  the  end  of  time,  as  the  silly  legend  of  the  'Wandering  Jew'  inter- 
prets his  words,  but  to  his  visitation  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  capital  and 
nation,  A.  D.  70.  Paul  speaks  of  John  as  '  a  pillar  '  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
when  himself  and  Barnabas  held  their  interview  there  with  the  Apostles.  Tradition 
locates  John's  labors  chiefly  in  Parthia  and  Ephesus,  and  his  Epistles  indicate  that 
his  mind  was  engrossed  in  the  study  of  those  Gnostic  errors  which  began  to  infest 
the  Churches  on  the  foundation  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  writings  suggest 
many  reasons  wh}^  these  years  were  spent  in  reverent  thought  and  less  activity  than 
those  of  his  bi'ethren,  a  serenity  which  educated  and  mellowed  him  for  a  special 
calling  when  theirs  was  fulfilled.  When  our  Lord  hung  upon  the  cross  he  confided 
his  mother,  as  a  special  trust,  to  the  keeping  of  John,  and  fidelity  to  this  trust  may 
have  confined  his  early  labors  to  Palestine  and  the  Hebrews.  John  xix,  26,  27. 
Still,  the  Apocalypse  clearly  connects  him  with  missionary  toil  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
long  experience,  ripe  age,  and  close  walk  with  God,  qualified  him  to  gather  up  and 
more  fully  organize  what  the  zeal  of  Peter  and  Paul  had  produced,  and  to  give  a 
calm  solidity  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  was  compelled  to  combat  errorists  in 
the  Churches  after  Paul's  death,  but  although  they  treated  him  malignantly,  he  well 
filled  Paul's  place  in  defending  the  truth.  The  extraordinary  gifts  appear  to  have 
passed  away,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  what  new  light  the  Spirit  threw  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Churches  through  John. 

Jesus  breathed  his  personal  life  into  the  first  movements  of  the  Gospel ;  and, 
for  his  great  resemblance  to  Christ,  John  was  reserved  as  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  to 
bring  out  perfectly  Christ's  deepest  teachings.  In  their  first  love,  the  Churches 
were  not  ripe  for  this  calm  result,  and  John  was  to  close  the  august  age  as  the  other 
Apostles  could  not  have  done.  The  methods  of  each  were  necessary  to  the  full 
establishment  of  the  truth,  but  even  John  needed  a  new  vision  from  God,  in  order 
to  qualify  it  for  its  sublime  destinies.  Hence,  he  soars  and  sings  of  Christ's 
triumphs  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  his  perfect  humanity  in  his  Epistles,  and  of  his 
glorious  deity  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  John  is  called  '  the  divine,'  however,  not  with 
the  modern  idea  of  a  theologian,  but  as  a  true  Theologus,  who  gives  unclouded  and 
sublime  testimony  to  Christ  as  the  '  Word  of  God.'  His  writings  imply  that  perse- 
cution drove  him  from  Ephesus  to  Patmos,  some  think  under  Domitian.  but  more 
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likely  under  Nero.  The  place  indicates  his  arrest  in  Asia,  as  Patinos  is  one  of 
the  group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  ..Egean  Sea.  This  prison 
of  the  illustrious  e.xile  was  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  very  sterile.  It 
was  rough,  overhung  with  cliifs,  full  of  fissnres  and  caverns,  and  here  and  there 
dotted  with  a  scrubby  olive,  cypress  or  palm ;  a  fitting  scene  for  the  revelation 
which  he  received.  When  the  ship  which  left  him  in  this  awful  solitude  had  sunk 
below  the  horizon,  the  sad  silence  in  his  soul  was  broken  by  the  cry  of  his  perishing 
brethren  who  were  being  put  to  death,  and  he  looked  for  every  new  billow  to  brinf 
some  brother  Apostle  safely  to  this  dreary  rock.  Night  and  day,  the  splash  of  the 
waves,  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  howl  of  the  winds,  were  the  only  sounds  which 
he  heard,  save  the  echo  of  his  own  foot-fall  and  the  throb  of  his  own  heart,  as  he 
rested  in  some  den  which  the  sea  had  scooped  out  for  his  home.  Did  he  dream  of 
Jesus  there  ?  Did  the  hard  rock  remind  him  by  contrast  of  Christ's  soft  bosom  ? 
Was  he  wakened  in  his  ease  by  the  blast  of  trumpets  ;  alone,  yet  not  alone  ?  Pos- 
sibly, the  '  seven  golden  lamps '  flamed  in  his  prison,  a  Man  in  shining  garments 
stood  before  him,  girt  not  with  a  '  towel,'  but  with  '  a  golden  girdle  ;'  and  his  coun- 
tenance '  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength.'  John  '  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead."  He 
had  seen  that  face  before,  when  purple  with  blows  and  stained  with  blood,  and  when 
he  bade  him  go  and  '  speal:  the  words  of  this  life.'  He  had  also  known  Tabor,  and 
so,  when  Jesus  'laid  his  right  hand  upon'  him,  and  bid  him  take  thcj)e>},  he  was 
endued  with  new  power  to  '  write '  his  glory. 

That  touch  clothed  the  Apostle  with  new  energy,  a  new  literature  flooded  his 
mind,  a  new  dialect  moved  his  hand,  and  on  the  withered  palm,  or  plaintain,  his 
stylus  traced  a  new  story.  Had  the  sea  emptied  its  abyss  and  thrown  all  its  gems 
on  the  shore,  had  the  heavens  hung  all  their  lights  over  the  black  isle,  had  all 
historj'  thrown  its  allegory  before  him,  these  had  formed  one  mass  of  dazzling 
poverty  when  likened  to  the  wondrous  things  written  in  the  prophecy  of  this  Book. 
What  new  veracities  swell  his  sentences,  what  new  realities  enlarge  his  soul.  He 
introduces  the  era  of  martyrdom,  and  builds  the  stage  for  the  drama  of  redemption, 
and  Rome,  the  first  figure  that  reels  over  it,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
Then  come  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  wrath.  Mad  prophets  follow,  and  corrupt 
sorcerers,  and  horrid  blasphemers.  A  scroll  of  registered  woes  is  unrolled. 
Then  a  hallowed  urn  empties  its  fire,  when  whirlwinds  roar  through  the  orifice  of 
heaven,  and  the  bottomless  pit  is  emptied.  After  this  the  rattling  of  chains  is  heard 
in  his  grot,  and  Satan  is  bound.  Figures,  dark  and  dreadful,  fly  before  a  volley  of 
curses,  for  a  cluster  of  falling  stars  lights  them  to  their  native  hell.  The  most 
solemn  imagery  flits  in  cavalcade  before  the  eye  of  the  holy  seer.  A  black  hoi-se 
and  a  balance, — a  red  horse  and  a  sword, — a  pale  horse  and  a  specter, — a  white 
horse. — '  and  he  who  sat  on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  to  him.  and  he 
went^  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.'  Above  all,  the  black  cloud  of  imperial 
pcrsecEtion  is  spanned  with  a  rainbow,  on  which  hght  from  the  cross  began  to 
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■glow ;  for  the  Conqueror  rode  past  a  blood- l^espriiiklecl  altar,  and  a  procession  of 
burning  ones  came  forth,  in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands.  These  were 
led  by  the  '  faithful  martyr  Antipas,'  and  Patmos  was  enshrined  in  glory.  Then 
there  broke  forth  a  chorus  all  around  the  ribbed  island,  like  the  sound  of  the  ^gean 
lashing  it  in  a  storm,  saying :  '  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  our  Lord's, 
and  his  Christ's  ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  ! ' 

This  revelation  of  Christ's  glory  to  John  was  meet.  AVhen  young,  he  was  the 
•only  Apostle  who  clung  to  his  Master's  cross  on  Calvar}',  and  because  he  was  willing 
to  lose  his  life  he  saved  it.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  who  died  a  natural 
■death,  bathed  in  glory  while  putting  many  crowns  on  that  Saviour's  head  on  whose 
bosom  he  had  rested  his  own,  more  than  half  a  century  before.  It  was  meet  that 
•this  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  who  iirst  met  Jesus  by  the  baptismal  waters  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  should  be  the  last  Apostle  of  the  Lamb  to  proclaim  him  on  his 
throne  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  had  no  clearer  perceptions  at  the  first  that  Jesus 
was  pre-existent,  having  come  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  than  had  his  brethren. 
But  ^vhen  error  attacked  Christ's  person,  both  in  his  flesh  and  deity,  the  beautiful 
old  saint  came  to  his  Master's  defense,  not  as  Peter,  with  a  sword  in  dark  Geth- 
semane,  but  with  his  more  powerful  pen,  in  his  living  Epistles  and  Gospel.  The 
fullest  revelation  was  given  when  the  Church  needed  it  the  most.  Probably  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  as  he  outlived 
them  all  Viy  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  had  seen  the  Gospel  in  all  its  phases.  Now, 
his  tremulous  hands  were  the  only  ones  left  to  '  handle  the  Word  of  Life.'  "When 
young,  he  was  a  son  of  thunder,  full  of  fire  and  narrow  prejudices ;  but  now  he  had 
become  meek  as  his  Master,  and  broad  as  his  Gospel. 

Amongst  the  many  traditions  concerning  him,  this  is  in  such  harmony  with  his 
character  as  to  seem  probable.  It  is  reported,  that  when  extreme  age  and  infirmity 
rendered  him  unable  to  preach  or  even  to  stand,  he  still  retained  all  his  powers  of 
■love.  So,  he  was  frequently  brought  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  when  he  would 
•spread  out  his  hands  in  its  gatherings  and  say  :  '  Little  children,  love  one  another. 
Keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  The  time  and  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
•unknown,  but  the  date  is  conjectured  at  from  A.  D.  9S  to  100.  During  his  life  the 
Gospel  had  extended  over  large  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  was  hindered,  for  Christianity  was  compelled  to  don  its  armor  for  a 
•conflict  with  the  errors  whicli  arose  in  its  own  bosom,  for  which  the  Apostles  pre- 
pared many  antidotes  before  they  fell  asleep. 

John  wrote  his  three  Epistles  after  he  had  seen  Christianity  in  all  its  struggles 
and  stages  of  development.  Through  the  first  century  the  Churches  had  been  reap- 
ing the  great  harvest  of  revealed  truth.  As  the  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  put  in  the  sickle,  and  now  he  was  spared  to  bind  up  its  last  sheaf. 
The  winsome  trait  of  his  old  age  is  seen  in  one  of  the  last  acts  in  life,  when  simple, 
gracious  love  prompted  him  to  send  an  inspired  Epistle  to  an  Elect  Lady ;  for  now  it 
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was  needful  tliat  the  women  who  filled  the  baptized  Churches  should  be  reco<^nized 
'  in  the  truth,'  for  'the  truth's  sake.'  Paul  had  sent  four  sacred  books  to  individual 
men,  but  from  Moses  down  no  sacred  writer  had  addressed  one  to  a  woman.  In 
youth  the  natural  vehemence  of  John  had  earned  for  him  the  appellation,  Son  of 
Thunder.  The  unlovely  heat  of  his  spirit  had  prompted  him  to  ask  his  Master 
whether  he  should  not  call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  a  Samaritan  village 
which  had  rejected  his  message,  when  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  told  him  that  he  wiis 
ignorant  of  his  own  spirit.  Possibly  he  inherited  this  fiery  ambition  from  Salome, 
his  honored  mother,  who  wished  her  two  sons  to  sit  as  prime  ministers  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Messiah,  on  a  political  throne.     But  John  had  learned  more  heavenly 
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lessons  on  Jesus'  bosom,  at  his  cross  and  tomb.  Then,  he  had  sheltered  Mary,  the 
revered  mother  of  Jesus,  under  his  own  roof,  and  had  been  as  a  '  nursing  father '  to 
the  Ephesian  Church.  All  these,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  mel- 
lowed him  and  qualified  him  to  write  in  hallowed  strains  to  an  Elect  Lady  for  her 
confirmation  in  the  New  Commandment,  '  which  we  heard  from  the  beginning.' 

Tradition  assigns  the  labors  of  Matthew  (Levi)  to  Ethiopia,  and  different  parts 
of  Asia  ;  Philip  to  Pluygia,  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Thomas  to  Parthia  ;  Andrew  to  Syria, 
Thrace,  and  Achaia ;  Thaddeus  to  Persia  or  Arabia ;  Bartholomew  (Xathanael)  is 
said  to  have  labored  in  India ;  Simon  (Zelotes)  in  Egypt  and  Lydia  ;  and  Matthias  in 
Ethiopia.  But  of  this  there  is  not  reliable  evidence ;  the  record  of  their  life  and 
death,  aside  fi'om  the  New  Testament  account,  numbers  the  band  of  glorious  wor- 
thies with  the  hidden  ones  of  our  Lord. 
9 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  APOSTOLIC   CHURCHES   THE  ONLY   MODEL  FOR  ALL 
CHURCHES. 

WE  now  come  to  the  task  of  setting  forth  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
Christian  Churclies  stood  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age ;  for  these 
are  to  be  copied  as  the  exact  model  to  the  end  of  time.  Our  chief  work  is  to  find 
what  this  model  was ;  as  the  inner  and  divine  life  of  those  Churches  molded  their 
entire  organization.  When  we  have  determined  this  standard,  we  may  easily  see 
how  far  it  has  been  followed  or  abandoned  by  succeeding  Churches.  Many  miscon- 
ceptions arise  in  Chvirch  history  from  the  fiiilure  to  stop  at  this  point,  aud  to 
thoroughly  weigh  tlie  divine  history  of  the  Churches  before  proceeding  to  consider 
the  human.  It  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  haste  and  light  treatment  with  which 
this  age  is  passed  over,  as  if  the  New  Testament  history  were  but  the  stai'ting-point 
in  the  great  story,  to  be  disposed  of  as  casually  as  possible ;  whereas,  it  is  the  end  of 
all  controversy  in  the  matter  of  Church  life. 

In  this  way  the  course  of  Church  history  is  inverted,  and  the  human  record  is 
made  to  falsify  and  cover  up  the  divine.  The  true  historian  must  fix  his  eye  stead- 
fastly at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  upon  the  New  Testament  patteriv  and  never 
remove  it;  because  it  is  the  only  guide  to  truth  in  every  age,  and  the  only  authority 
of  ultimate  appeal.  An  exact  likeness,  therefore,  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  should 
be  sought  at  the  outset,  as  the  test  to  which  every  position  and  fact  in  the  whole 
investigation  must  be  brought  back  and  tried.  We  never  can  be  wrong  in 
following  the  pattei'n  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Apostolic  Churches ; 
for  here  we  find  an  impervious  shield  for  the  true  ecclesiastical  rights  of  all 
Christian  men.  If  we  make  the  Apostolic  Churches  the  mere  stepping-stone  to 
the  investigation,  instead  of  finding  in  them  the  standard  of  all  true  fact,  how 
can  we  measure  our  way  through  the  centuries,  or  exhibit  their  wide  differences, 
without  confounding  all  their  real  distinctions?  Hatch  goes  to  the  root  of 
this  matter  when  he  says :  '  The  virtue  of  a  canonist  is  the  vice  of  a  historian. 
Historical  science,  like  all  science,  is  the  making  of  distinctions;  and  its  primary  dis- 
tinctions are  those  of  time  and  space.  .  .  .  The  history  of  Cln-istianity  covers  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  period  of  the  recorded  liistory  of  the  Western 
World.  It  goes  back,  year  by  year,  decade  by  decade,  century  by  century,  for  more 
than  fifty  generations.  If  we  compare  what  we  are  and  what  we  believe,  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  we  live,  the  literature  which  we  prize,  tiie  ideas  for  which  we 
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coiiteiul  in  tlii*  present  year,  witli  the  beliefs,  tlie  institutions,  tlie  literature,  the 
prevalent  ideas  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  shall  begin  to  realize  the  difference 
between  one  century  and  another  of  these  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  histor}-. 
The  special  difficulty  of  studying  any  such  period  of  history  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  centuries  which  are  remote  from  our  own,  seem,  in  tiie  long  ])erspective,  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable.  .  .  .  Between  the  third  century  and  the  fourth,  for  exam- 
ple, or  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  there  seems  to  all  but  scholars  who  have 
trod  the  ground,  to  be  a  hardly  appreciable  difference.  If  a  writer  quotes  in  the 
same  breath  Eusebius  and  Sozonien,  or  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  St.  Leo  the  Great, 
he  seems  to  many  persons  to  be  quoting  coeval  or  nearly  coeval  authorities.  And 
j'et,  in  fact,  between  each  of  these  authorities  there  is  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years 
of  life  and  movement,  of  great  religious  controversies,  of  important  ecclesiastical 
changes.  The  point  is  not  merely  one  of  accuracy  of  date ;  it  is  rather  that  usages 
and  events  have  at  one  time  as  compai-ed  with  another  a  widely  varying  signilicance. 
For  different  centuries  have  been  marked  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  social  history  by 
great  differences  in  the  drift  and  tendency  of  ideas.' ' 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  none  other,  we  must  bring  every  event  in  whatever 
century,  every  drift,  tendency  and  change,  of  whatever  character,  back  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Xew  Testament,  and  must  measure  it  by  the  life  and  letter 
of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  or  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  substituting  the  vile  for  the 
precious  and  the  spurious  for  the  genuine,  in  Christian  histor}'.  The  foundation 
principles  then,  that  we  find  in  these  divine  organizations,  are  these,  namely : 

I.  That  the  AVort)  of  God  was  their  only  Rule  of  Faith  a^d  Practice. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  first  century,  this  rule  was  perfected  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  New  Testament.  From  A.  D.  52  to  the  close  of  the  century,  each 
Epistle  was  received  as  authority  by  the  Church  or  person  to  whom  it  was  sent; 
and  copies  were  used  by  interchange  amongst  the  Churches,  until  their  contents 
became  generally  known,  and  took  rank  with  the  Old  Testament.  Of  necessit}',  the 
remoter  Churches  did  not  possess  all  the  books,  and  some  might  not  have  reached 
them  until  they  were  collected  in  one  canon.  All  their  doctrine  and  practice  were 
gained  either  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
orally,  or  by  these  new  books.  The  first  century  presents  Christianity  in  its  fullness 
and  freshness,  its  variety  and  unity ;  and  all  its  revelations  ceased  with  the  death  of 
the  Apostle  John.  After  the  order  of  nature,  the  New  Testament  gave  the  Apos- 
tolic Churches  no  systematic  formula  of  doctrine,  but  left  a  happy  liberty  in  its 
expression  which  reached  the  truth  in  other  ways.  It  was  centuries  afterward  before 
any  thing  was  known  of  scientific  theology ;  so  that  millions  of  souls  came  to  the 
full  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  without  this.  A  systematic  theology  has  been  helpful  to 
many  thinkers,  while  others  have  been  hindered  thereby  in  reaching  Christ  pei-son- 
ally,  because  they  could  see  only  so  much  of  hira  as  was  discernible  through  the 
system,  which  was  largely  a  net-work   of  human  propositions.     Perhaps,  this  is 
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unavoidable,  as  human  interpretations  constantly  change;  but  the  Apostolic  Churches 
were  founded  on  primary  truth,  as  it  is  found,  and  ever  will  be  found,  in  tlie 
Inspired  Text. 

Words  without  Bible  knowledge  have  so  often  darkened  New  Testament  coun- 
sels, that  it  is  wonderful  that  men  have  discovered  Christ  at  all  as  a  living  Saviour, 
by  the  teaching  of  many  modern  Churches.  But  often,  a  true  heart  takes  men 
farther  Christ-ward  than  even  a  true  head  ;  and  so  Biljle  truth  is  ever  proving 
its  divinity  by  doing  this  great  saving  work.  But  still,  wherever  a  human  standard 
is  set  up  in  place  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  always  more  jealously  preserved  than  the 
teachings  of  revelation.  A  fanatic  who  corrupts  the  word  of  God  is  more  heartily 
fellowshiped  by  many  modern  Churches,  than  he  who  opposes  human  decrees  and 
inventions  against  the  Scripture  ;  while  he  who  insists  upon  obedience  to  their 
authority,  excites  the  greatest  possible  odium,  because,  to  do  this  wounds  the  pride 
of  man.  Men  pay  a  great  price  for  saying,  that  the  right  to  legislate  for  Christian 
Churches  belongs  to  Christ  alone.  Yet,  he  has  given  his  law  in  the  Bible,  and  every 
form  of  Church  life  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  law,  directly  sets  it  aside. 
So  then,  in  a  very  important  sense,  it  partakes  of  disloyalty  to  say  that  Christ  has 
not  made  sufficient  pi'ovision  for  his  Churches  in  the  Scriptures,  in  every  thing  that 
affects  their  well-being. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  only  appeal  made  to  authority  by  the  founders  of  the 
Apostolic  Churches  was,  to  the  truth  as  it  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
teachings  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  the  direct  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  tiie 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  there  are  thirty-four  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, while  in  that  to  the  Romans  there  are  forty-eight.  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
always  appeal  directly  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  to  their  co-rela- 
tive sentiments,  facts  and  jjrecedents,  where  they  are  applicable ;  and  where  they 
are  not  applicable,  a  new  revelation  was  granted.  They  always  cite  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  direct  word  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  such  forms  of 
speech  as  these:  'It  is  written,'  'God  says,'  or  'Isaiah,'  or  'Moses  saith.'  The 
Apostolic  Churches  were  never  allowed  to  fall  into  the  dangerous  popular 
notions  of  modern  times,  namely :  That  all  religions  teaching  is  simply  an 
opinion,  which  happens  to  be  held  differently  b}'  certain  bodies  of  men.  Such 
an  assumption  makes  mere  Church  doctrine  a  powerful  weapon,  and  gives  life  to 
all  that  falls  under  the  sacramental  system ;  which  itself  is  based  upon  human 
dogma  and  patristic  belief.  This  makes  the  Church  and  not  the  Bible  the  standard 
of  faith  and  obedience ;  and  men  come  to  be  satisfied  with  the  substitution  after 
this  form  :  '  We  believe  the  whole  revealed  dogma  as  taught  by  the  Apostles — as 
committed  by  them  to  the  Chui'ch — and  as  declared  by  the  Church  to  us.'  And, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  Scriptures  were  intended  to  prove  doctrine,  but  not 
to  teach  it,  for  that  the  Church  is  to  teach  it  through  its  creeds  and  formulas.  This 
doctrine  shifts  the  whole  standard  of  authority  from  the  Bible  to  antiquity,  makes 
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antiquity  the  true  exponent  of  Christianity,  and  forbids  all  appeal  from  its  traditions 
to  divine  autliority.  Thus,  tradition  nullities  the  law  of  Christ,  by  making  it  a 
dream,  a  sentiment  and  finally  a  mockery. 

The  very  reverse  of  this  was  the  law  in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  In  the  hands 
of  this  human,  mystical  and  sacramental  principle,  sacraments  become  the 
expression  of  great  truths  in  human  language ;  and  the  doctrine  is  fostered  that 
material  phenomena  become  the  instrument  of  communicating  unseen  things,  to 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  unequal ;  as  if  water  could  purge  away  the  pollutions  of 
sin,  or  bread  and  wine  could  give  eternal  life,  and  so  nature  becomes  a  parable,  and 
revelation  an  allegory.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  a  Church  armed  with 
awfully  mysterious  sacraments  and  rites  as  channels  of  saving  grace,  and  with  a 
narrow  religious  teacliing  founded  on  the  will  of  the  Church,  as  she  chooses  to  define 
it  from  time  to  time.  After  that,  of  course,  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  found  in  the  Cath- 
olic teaching  of  the  early  centuries — in  the  decrees  of  councils — and  in  sanctioned 
usages.  At  this  point,  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  entirely  cut  off,  because  a 
new  power  has  been  created  on  earth  which  is  competent  to  push  aside  the  indi- 
vidual right  to  reason  and  judge  about  the  demands  of  Divine  Truth,  as  its  facts 
and  exactions  assert  themselves.  That  right  once  yielded,  the  Church  claims  to 
judge  iufallibh'  for  all  men  on  all  religious  questions  ;  and  it  must  be  obeyed  with- 
out a  word.  Independency  of  mind  being  thus  destroyed,  paralysis  of  the  intellect 
follows,  the  courage  of  the  soul  dies  with  its  liberty,  discussion  becomes  dangerous  ; 
and  so,  all  must  submit  and  be  silent,  as  it  is  safe  to  yield  to  absolute  authority 
where  one  dare  not  dissent.  The  final  consequence  is,  that  it  becomes  a  crime  to 
claim  the  personal  right  to  obey  that  truth  which  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Inspired  Word. 

Yet,  this  fact  is  perfectly  clear,  namely :  That  the  Xew  Testament  contains  all 
that  entered  into  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Churches.  Whether  it 
contains  little  or  much,  it  covers  all  that  they  had,  and  all  that  we  have,  which  has 
any  claim  on  the  Churches  of  Christ.  It  is  the  only  revealed  record  of  Christian 
truth.  It  is  stamped  with  the  divine  character,  and  it  utterly  excludes  every  species 
of  authority  from  uninspired  sources.  Its  authority  stands  out  alone,  and  will 
allow  of  no  parallel  or  supplementary  authority  whatever,  however  venerable.  The 
most  revered  antiquity  stands  on  purely  human  ground,  without  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Xew  Testament,  when  that  antiquity  is  not  in  the  Holy  Book.  The 
age  of  a  custom  is  one  thing,  its  nature  is  another.  The  question  of  time  merely 
has  nothing  to  do  with  authority.  When  the  line  is  drawn  between  the  close  of 
inspiration  and  all  after-time,  what  follows  stands  upon  another  and  a  lower  level, 
and  can  be  no  authority  whatever.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  body  admits  this,  in 
the  claim  that  inspiration  is  still  needful  and  is  continued  in  her  deliberations  and 
decisions ;  hence,  that  they  are  of  equal  value  with  the  Xew  Testament.  The 
purest  and  best  of  the  ancient  fathei's,  being  outside  of  the  finality  of  Bible  inspira- 
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tion,  are  outside  forever ;  and,  for  tlie  purposes  of  authority  are  no  nearer  to  the 
fountain  of  truth  than  are  the  investigatoi's  of  our  day.  As  witnesses  to  the  facts 
which  occurred  in  their  own  times,  they  are  to  be  prized,  as  truthful  men  wlio  de- 
posed to  facts,  but  nothing  more  ;  for  then  as  now  the  demand  was  inexorable,  '  To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'  Wherever  the  fathers  detlect  from  this  standard, 
their  testimony  is  of  no  more  nor  less  value  than  that  of  other  uninspired  men. 

II.  In  the  Apostolic  Age,  the  Chdeoh  was  a  local  body  ;  and  e.vch 
Chuech  was  entirely  independent  of  EVERY'  OTHER  Church.  The  simple  term 
'■Ecclesia '  designates  one  congregation,  or  organized  assembly,  and  no  more,  this 
being  its  literal  and  primal  meaning.  Our  Lord  himself  designated  such  a  society 
by  the  Aramaic  word  ghiedto,  meaning  a  congregation  ;  answering  to  the  Greek 
'•Ecclesia^  which  is  translated  by  it  in  the  Aramaic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  These  words  are  exactly  equivalent  in  meaning."  The  Septuagint 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  for  congregation  by  the  word  '■Ecclesia^  where  it  desig- 
nates three  specific  bodies  :  1.  A  whole  people  collectively.  Ezra  ii,  64,  '  The  whole 
congregation  together  was  forty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  three-score.'  2.  A 
general  assembly  of  the  people.  '  A  very  great  congregation.'  Neh.  v,  7.  '  In  the 
day  of  the  assemblj'.'  Deut.  ix,  10.  3.  A  company  of  persons  associated  for  religious 
purposes.  1  Sam.  xix,  20.  '  Company  of  the  j^rophets.'  Psa.  Ixviii,  26.  '  In  com- 
panies they  bless  God.'  Joel  ii,  16.  '  Sanctify  the  congregation  ;'  '  Solemn  assem- 
bly.' Lev.  xxiii,  36,  and  elsewhere,  is  the  translation  of  a  diffei-ent  word.  This 
word  '■Ecclesia''  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  translation  and  naturalized  into 
Christianity.  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  used  it  with  the  strictest  regard  to  its  etymol- 
ogy, and  if  we  would  catch  their  meaning  in  its  use,  we  must  interpret  it  by  its 
primitive  sense.  Its  contemporary  use  in  common  secular  life  answered  exactly  to  its 
sacred  use.  AYhen  Jesus  first  used  it  to  characterize  an  association  of  Christian 
believers,  all  sorts  of  voluntary  societies  were  common  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  form  of  clubs  and  guilds,  for  trade,  sports,  finance,  literature  and 
mutual  help  ;  all  of  which  were  known  as  tlie  'Ecclesia'  of  those  times.  Whether 
secular  bodies  existed  in  Palestine  in  our  Loi-d's  day,  under  this  name,  is  not  known, 
but  the  synagogues  were  known  liy  this  title.  Amongst  tlie  Greco-Eomans,  how- 
ever, tlie  large  number  and  importance  of  secular  liodies  called  '■Ecclesia^  demanded 
sjDecial  governmental  legislation,  defining  tlieir  powers  and  limits,  as  a  guard  to  tiie 
public  weal.  After  a  time  the  Roman  authorities  came  so  to  understand  the 
primary  constitution  of  the  Christian  congregations,  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
genei-al  law  wliich  regulated  all  other  voluntary  associations.^ 

When  our  Lord  appropriated  this  secular  word  to  a  sacred  body,  he  threw  no 
sacred  meaning  into  the  term  itself,  but  retained  it  in  its  common  application.  The 
popular  ^Ecclesia^  in  a  free  Greek  city,  was  formed  of  those  who  were  selected  or 
called  out.  under  the  laws  of  citizensliij)  for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
These  qualified  voters  were  convoked  by  the  common  criers,  and  formed  the  legal 
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assembly  for  deliberation  and  decision  in  civic  affairs,  and  their  solemn  decisions 
were  binding.  Of  all  tlie  Greek  terms  which  designate  a  calm  and  deliberative  con- 
vocation, this  was  the  most  appropriate  to  characterize  a  body  of  Christians,  charged 
by  their  Master  with  concerns  of  vast  moment.  Other  words  wonld  have  carried 
with  them  the  idea  of  a  crowd,  of  a  show,  or  of  a  purely  governmental  assembly, 
such  as  the  Senate  :  having  other  elements  than  that  merely  of  a  properly  organized 
assembly.  Certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  wrested  by  the  neces- 
sity of  a  hierarchy,  to  mean  that  all  separate  Christian  congregations  are  grouped  as 
an  aggregate  under  the  sense  of  this  word.  Ciirist  is  said  to  have  founded  his 
'•Ecdesia '  upon  a  rock,  to  be  its  Head,  and  to  give  it  pastors  and  teachers ;  but  this 
interpretation  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  word,  and  loses  sight  entirely  of  the 
purely  tropical  sense  couched  in  such  passages.  The  trope  must  be  expressed  in 
exact  accord  with  the  literal  sense  from  which  it  is  boi-i'owed.  When  Stephen 
speaks  of  the  'Ecdesia''  in  the  wilderness,  the  term  evidently  means  the  whole 
people  assembled  at  the  Tabernacle,  as  the  commonwealth  was  not  many  assemblies, 
but  only  one  gathered  in  the  male  population.  So,  when  the  Xew  Testament 
speaks  of  the  entire  Christian  community  as  one  '  Ecclesia,'  it  simply  uses  a  common 
synecdoche,  by  which  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part  or  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  the  genus  is  put  here  for  many  individuals. 

Consequently,  when  Jesus  is  called  the  Founder,  the  Head,  the  Kedeemer  of 
his  '■Ecdesia,'  it  is  clearly  meant,  that  what  he  is  to  one  Christian  congregation  he  is 
to  all  such  congregations,  the  same  severally  and  collectively.  Exacth*  the  same 
eollective  figure  is  used  of  a  single  Christian  assembly,  which  is  made  up  of  many 
individuals.  It  'is  one  body,'  putting  the  one  for  the  many,  because  each  congrega- 
tion is  '  the  flock,'  the  '  famil}-,'  the  '  household '  of  Christ,  and  what  is  true  of  each 
such  assembly  is  equally  true  of  all.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Xew  Testament 
nowhere  speaks  of  the  '  Universal,'  '  Catholic,'  or  '  Invisible  Church,'  as  indicating  a 
merely  ideal  existence,  sejjarate  from  a  real  and  local  body.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  Church  and  the  members  who  constitute  the  Church.  Such  a 
generalization  is  a  mere  ideality,  incapable  of  organization  under  laws,  doctrines, 
ordinances,  and  discipline.  Xo  man  can  be  a  member  of  such  a  body,  because  it  can 
assume  no  responsibility  either  to  God  or  man  ;  it  can  have  no  representation,  and 
no  man  can  be  a  member  of  an  assembly  which  it  is  impossible  to  represent.  Every- 
where, the  Scripture  ^Ecdesia''  is  a  tangible  body,  numbering  so  many  by  count, 
pro])erly  local  and  organized,  and  each  congregation  is  as  absolutely  a  Church  as  if 
there  were  not  another  on  earth.  But  as  there  are  more  than  one,  and  each  is  his 
'  body,'  his  '  flock ; '  his  '  Church  '  is  made  up  of  every  congregation,  because  he  is 
equally  the  '  Head '  and  '  Shepherd  '  in  each.  The  same  thought  which  impels  Paul 
to  say,  that  believers  '  are  members  of  each  other,'  leads  him  to  say  of  himself,  per- 
sonally, the  same  thing  that  he  says  of  every  Christian  congregation :  '  He  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.''     So,  he  says  to  the  several  Hebrew  Christian  cougre- 
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gations  :  '  Ye  are  come  to  a  fnll  assembly,  to  the  Ecel-esia  of  the  iirst-born  whose 
names  are  enrolled  iu  heaven.'  It  is  difficult  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  merely 
human  and  modern  thought,  that  aggregated  congregations  only  form  the  body 
of  which  Jesus  is  the  Head  ;  but  when  this  is  done  successfully,  immediately  the 
primitive  idea  of  one  congregation  attaches  to  the  term  Churcli.  A  local  organ- 
ization fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ecxlesia,  wherever  it  is  found  iu 
Holy  Writ. 

In  harmony  with  this  thought,  as  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  expressed  it,  the  Apos- 
tolic congregations  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  so  many  separate 
Churches ;  and  groups  of  such  congregations  are  designated  as,  the  Churches  in 
Asia,  Achaia,  or  Macedonia,  in  the  plural  number.  Our  English  word  Church  is 
from  the  Saxon  hirih,  changing  tlie  c  hard  to  ch  ;  and  this  word,  as  the  Scotch  use 
it,  is  from  the  Greek  hur'iou  o)kos,  ' house  of  the  Lord.'  Even  the  word  Church, 
then,  uncorru]3ted,  is  not  a  term  wliicli  expresses  a  sensibility  or  a  tigment,  but  a 
material  substance ;  that  is,  an  assembly  of  rational  beings  among  whom  God 
dwells. 

As  to  government,  no  man  can  properly  say  that  Christ  laid  down  no  definite 
laws  for  the  government  of  his  Churches,  simply  because  he  did  not  give  those  laws 
a  prescriptive  form.  Oneness  of  faith  and  practice  worked  out  the  same  results  in 
all  those  Churches,  and  these  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  matters  of  fact. 
In  conserving  true  Christian  principles  they  needed  no  more  than  tliis  in  attaining 
their  status,  and  what  more  do  we  need  in  reaching  ours  ?  Ciirist's  positive  law  was 
written  in  these  facts,  just  as  the  law  of  redemption  is  written  in  the  facts  of  his 
birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection.  In  both  cases,  the  facts  embody  his  law  for 
every  age.  In  their  vital  regeneration  as  believing  souls,  and  in  their  uniform 
organization,  he  gave  the  law  of  their  constitution,  to  be  kept,  as  changeless  in  the 
united  body  as  the  saving  life  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  individual  member.  He 
established  his  doctrines  on  divine  principles,  without  the  formula  of  a  creed,  and  in 
like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  instituted  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Churches  on 
divine  principles,  without  a  code  of  formal  precepts.  In  the  framing  of  doctrines, 
the  converting  of  membei's  and  the  constitution  of  Churches,  he  followed  the  same 
order.  The  model  of  the  New  Testament  Church  is  found  in  what  he  made  it,  in 
every  portion  of  the  total.  A  skilled  naturalist  takes  the  separate  limbs  and  joints 
of  a  fossil,  and  b}'  these,  will  give  us  its  entire  structure  and  functions,  until  we 
have  an  outline  of  the  jDerfeet  organism.  So,  by  carefully  following  the  unfoldings 
of  the  New  Testament,  any  man  may  trace  the  entire  order  of  the  New  Testament 
Churches,  as  they  reached  completion  from  the  hand  of  their  Author  and  Finisher. 
They  were  the  work  of  Christ,  wrought  througli  the  Apostles,  and  not  the  product 
of  Apostolic  plans.  Thus,  as  disconnected  stars  hanging  over  a  dark  sea  show  the 
doubting  mariner  his  course,  so  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their  conjoint 
rays,  give  us  a  unity  of  truth  as  our  guide  in  the  matter  of  Church  government. 
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Tlie  right  of  tlie  Churches  in  the  Apostolic  Age  to  manage  all  their  internal 
affairs,  arose  primarily  from  the  fact  that  each  congregation  was  perfect  in  itself  for 
all  the  purposes  of  its  own  Ciiurch  life.  Whatever  fraternal  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship it  might  cras-e,  it  was  in  itself  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  complete  for 
all  the  ends  of  a  visible  Church.  Of  course,  this  Apostolic  idea  is  at  variance  with 
all  the  popular  notions  of  Church  life  as  it  exists  to-day  ;  but  it  is  no  less  Apostolic 
on  that  account.  Well  does  Dr.  Carson  remark,  '  As  to  a  visible  Universal  Church, 
it  exists  nowhere  but  in  the  ideas  of  polemical  writers  and  the  absurd  distinctions  of 
scholastic  divinity.'  *  An  invisible  Church  is  a  purely  indefinite  and  mytliical  idea. 
How  can  we  '  hear'  the  voice  of  an  impalpable  body  of  men  ?  The  New  Testament 
never  speaks  of  all  Christians  in  all  localities,  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  outward 
and  visible  Church,  which  forms  one  corporate  body.  This  is  a  jjure  mvth  existing 
only  in  the  imagination.  But  the  Apostolic  Churches  were  local  bodies  tliat  could 
be  found  and  known  and  governed  ;  and  the  wording  of  the  New  Testament  is 
very  minute  on  this  point.  Hence,  these  local  Churches  are  never  designated  as 
the  Church  of  God  of  this  or  that  district,  province  or  nation.  Imt  tiie  Church 'in,' 
or  '  at '  such  and  such  a  place.  Moreover,  the  Churches  in  all  localities  were  organ- 
ized after  the  same  order ;  and  there  is  no  I'ecorded  instance  of  any  one  of  them 
■which  was  denied  the  right  to  regulate  all  its  affairs. 

Not  only  was  Eeclesia  a  word  in  common  use,  as  has  been  shown,  to  exiiress  a 
civil  assembly,  or  association,  as  these  were  termed  in  all  cities  and  circles,  lint  it 
expressed  a  special  cult,  and  often  took  a  religious  cast  amongst  the  pagans.  Ulhorn 
says  :  '  The  burial  clubs,  the  guilds  of  artisans,  merchants,  working  men  of  various 
sorts,  all  of  which  gained  increasing  importance  to  society  during  the  Empire,  bore 
at  the  same  time  a  religious  tone.  Each  had  some  god  or  other  as  a  patron,  and 
was  instituted  in  part  for  his  worship.  His  image  and  altar  stood  in  their  place  of 
assembl}',  and  every  meeting  began  with  a  sacrifice.' °  We  clearly  see,  then,  that  when 
the  divine  Founder  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  incorporated  this  word  Eeclesia  into 
Christianity,  he  intended  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  to  limit  its  application  in  its 
new  sphere  to  a  local  body  of  men.  The  only  invisible  Church  that  exists  is  em- 
bodied in  the  visible,  local,  and  self-governing  Church. 

The  Romish  iigment  of  an  impersonal  and  invisible  Church  never  existed  until 
the  fourth  century,  when  it  was  created  in  order  to  bring  the  local  Churches  under 
the  yoke  of  an  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  power,  at  the  utter  sacrifice  of  those 
divine  rights,  with  which  Christ,  the  rightful  Head,  had  endowed  the  local  Churches. 
The  local  Church  was  the  only  Church  known  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  the  only 
body  which  they  ever  addressed,  and  which  they  knew  collective!}'  as  the  '  Churches 
scattered  abroad.'  The  Church  at  Rome  was  made  up  of  those  who  lived  there, 
who  were  '  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints ' — that  at  Corinth  of  '  them  that  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus' — and  the  Church  at  Ephesus  'of  the  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  who  lived  there.     Even  those  who  attended  worship  with  those  Churches, 
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but  were  not  numbered  with  the  believers,  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  govern- 
ment. Only  those  who  were  born  of  God,  and  met  in  any  one  place  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Church  under  obedience  to  Christ's  law,  were  the  Christian  Church  in 
that  place.  There  maj'  have  been  more  than  one  Church  in  a  given  city  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  show,  that  one  central  body  in  that  city  gov- 
erned all  its  Churches,  if  there  was  more  than  one. 

The  power  of  discipline  being  lodged  in  the  local  Church,  all  its  members  took 
part  in  its  enforcement.  The  Corinthian  case  of  incest  is  markedly  in  point  here. 
1  Cor.  V,  4,  requires  the  whole  Church  to  meet  and  put  the  offender  away,  '  when 
ye  are  gathered  together,'  under  the  unseen  headship  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  when 
the  offender  repented  and  was  readmitted  to  fellowship,  the  same  sovereign 
tribunal  which  pronounced  his  sentence,  pardoned  and  restored  him.  2  Cor.  ii,  6. 
The  words  which  express  the  rights  of  these  Churches,  harmonize  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  formed.  The  Epistles  are  not  addressed  to  their  officers, 
but  to  the  Churches  themselves,  and  none  of  these  lettei's  either  deny  the  right  of 
self-government  to  the  Churches,  or  instruct  another  class  or  body  to  regard  itself  as 
higher  than  the  Churches ;  but  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  their  will.  The 
Churches  held  the  supreme  place  in  all  things,  each  being  expected  to  rectify  its 
own  evils ;  and  no  outside  power  is  appealed  to,  to  do  this,  nor  is  the  local  Church 
itself  referred  to  others  for  their  supervision.  There  was  nothing  that  partook  in 
the  slightest  degree  of  an  Apostolic  hierarchy,  and  no  one  Church  ranked  above 
another  in  control.  Each  Church  was  a  society,  a  family,  a  republic  in  itself,  form- 
ing a  perfect  sovereignty  for  the  ends  of  self-government.  Ever}-  foundation  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  indeed  by  the  precepts  or  example  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  by  the  Apostles,  and  nothing  could  be  enforced  without  this  sanction.  So 
then,  no  legislative  power  was  given  to  them,  but  only  the  power  of  administration. 
In  minor  and  secondary  matters,  such  judgment  and  prudence  might  Ije  folhjwed 
as  were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Christ's  law,  but  these  were  not  to  be 
enforced  as  obligatory,  binding,  or  indispensable.  The}'  settled  every  question 
affecting  their  own  welfare  by  an  appeal  to  the  truth,  and  without  appeal  to  any 
other  authority.  It  could  not  be  that  these  powers  were  left  anywhere  but  inviola- 
bly in  the  local  Church,  in  which,  by  reason  of  its  purely  local  character,  no  sacer- 
dotal element  could  exist.  There  was  no  external  bond  of  central  unity  between 
the  Churches,  which  made  them  dependent  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  each  other. 
They  nevei-  met  in  a  general  association,  synod,  or  assembly  of  any  sort  up  to  the 
close  of  the  tirst  century,  though  they  might  have  consulted  with  each  other  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so ;  exactly  as  the  Church  at  Antioch  consulted  with  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  purely  for  fraternal  purposes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  eacli  fol- 
lowed the  law  of  perfect  liberty,  holding  one  another  in  sisterly  reverence,  having  a 
common  faith,  cherishing  a  conunon  love,  and  knowing  no  other  constraint  than  to 
keep  the  law  of  Christ,  each  amongst  themselves. 
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III.  Each  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  eleci;ed  its  owx  pastoks  DiKEciLy, 
IN  THE  exercise  OF  THEIR  FREE  SUFFRAGE.  This  tlicy  did  by  stretching  forth  their 
hands  as  the  sign  by  which  they  east  their  vote,  as  many  deliberative  bodies  now 
cast  their  vote  by  the  uphfted  hand.  This  was  the  power  of  ordination,  whieli 
was  lodged  in  the  local  Clnirch,  wliicli  ordination  consisted  in  their  election.  In 
the  Apostolic  Churches  ordination  did  in  no  way  consist  in  the  laying  on  of  hands ; 
for  the  appointment  of  a  man  to  the  pastoral  office  was  his  ordination,  with  or  with- 
out this.  The  laying  on  of  hands  was  often  connected  with  the  setting  of  any 
one  apart  for  office,  or  for  a  special  service,  but  not  always,  in  either  of  these 
cases.  Our  Lord  'ordaine^'  his  Apostles,  but  not  by  the  laying  on  of  liands. 
He  observed  this  form  when  he  healed  the  sick  and  blessed  little  children,  be- 
cause botli  these  acts  couched  a  special  benediction.  For  the  same  reason  it  accom- 
panied the  bestowment  of  supernatural  gifts,  as  when  Peter  and  John  laid  their 
hands  on  the  Samaritan  believers,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  viii,  17), 
and  as  when  Timothy  received  the  same  'gift  given  through  prophesy,  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  tlie  eldership.'  1  Tim.  iv,  14.  So  Paul,  who  had 
long  been  an  Apostle,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  abundantlv,  received  the 
laying  on  of  hands  at  Antioch,  not  to  induct  him  into  the  Gospel  ministry, 
but  into  a  special  missionary  work  on  a  special  missionary  journey.  Acts  xiii, 
2,  3.  Dr.  Hacket  says  on  this  passage :  '  Paul  was  already  a  minister  and  an 
Apostle  (see  Gal.  i,  1,  seq.\  and  by  this  service  he  and  Barnabas  were  now  merely 
set  apart  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  specific  work.  They  were  summoned  to 
a  renewed  and  more  systematic  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  of  converting  the 
heathen.' 

Again,  sometimes  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  attended  by  prayer,  and  some- 
times it  was  not.  But  in  time  it  became  subject  to  abuses  in  common  with  other 
apostolic  practices,  some  of  which  have  continued  unto  this  day.  It  became,  in 
post-apostolic  times,  an  efficacious  accompaniment  of  baptism,  of  the  Supper,  of  the 
restoration  of  the  excommunicated,  and  of  the  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
In  fact,  it  was  perverted — made  a  superstitious  and  sacerdotal  act ;  and  Cyprian 
did  not  scruple  to  say  of  the  baptized  what  the  hierarchy  now  says  of  ordination  : 
'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  through  our  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of  our  hands.' 
"When  hands  were  laid  on  deacons  and  elders,  or  on  men  set  apart  for  any  sjiecial 
work,  it  was  the  sign  of  their  appointment  onh'. 

In  the  election  of  a  pastor,  the  whole  Church  united  in  prayer  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  serve  them ;  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  the  presbytery  of  the  local  Church  publicly  attested  their  suffrages.  The 
elders  or  bishops  of  another  local  Clnirch  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.* 
The  man  selected  was  a  member  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  to  exercise  over- 
sight. But  so  far  from  the  laying  on  of  hands  indicating  that  the  work  to  which 
the  Church  had  called  him  was  perpetual  and  changeless,  he  might  cease  to  be  the 
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pastor  of  that  Church  at  any  time,  and  his  election  and  the  act  of  the  Church  in  his 
case  left  him  where  they  found  him. 

The  fullest,  clearest  and  most  reliable  account  known  to  the  writer,  setting 
fortli  this  whole  matter,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gill,  and  may  be  profit- 
ably quoted  here : 

'  Epaphras,  a  faithful  minister  of  Clirist  for  tiie  Church  at  Colosse,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  you,  a  member  of  that  Church,  Col.  i,  7,  and  iv,  12 ;  one  that  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Church  cannot  be  a  pastor  of  it.  .  .  .  As  every  civil  society  has  a  right 
to  choose,  appoint  and  ordain  tlieir  own  officers,  as  all  cities  and  towns  corporate 
their  mayors  or  provosts,  aldermen,  burgesses,  etc.,  so  Churches,  which  are  religious 
societies,  have  a  right  to  choose  and  ordaiu  their  own  officers,  and  which  are 
ordained,  avroiq^for  them,  and  for  them  only  ;  that  is,  for  each  particular  Church, 
and  not  another.  Acts  xiv,  23.  The  election  and  call  of  them,  with  their  accept- 
ance, is  ordination.  The  essence  of  ordination  lies  in  the  voluntary  choice  and  call 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  that  call  by  the  person  chosen  and 
called  ;  for  this  affair  must  be  by  mutual  consent  and  argument,  which  joins  them 
together  as  pastor  and  people.  And  this  is  done  among  themselves ;  and  public 
ordination,  so  called,  is  no  other  than  a  declaration  of  that.  Election  and  ordination 
are  spoken  of  as  the  same ;  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  former.  .  .  .  Paul  and 
Barnabas  are  said  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city  (Acts  xiv,  23),  or  to  choose  them  ; 
that  is,  they  gave  orders  and  directions  to  every  Church,  as  to  the  choice  of  elders 
over  them  ;  tor  persons  sometimes  are  said  to  do  that  \vhich  they  give  orders  and 
directions  for  doing,  as  Moses  and  Solomon  with  respect  to  building  the  tabernacle 
and  temple,  though  done  by  others ;  and  Moses  pai-ticnlarly  is  said  to  choose  the 
judges.  Exod.  xviii,  25.  The  choice  being  made  under  his  direction  and  guidance.' ' 

Gill  further  says  of  elections  in  the  Apostolic  Churches : 

'This  choice  and  ordination  in  primitive  times  was  made  two  ways  :  by  casting 
lots  and  by  giving  votes,  signified  by  stretching  out  of  hands.  .  .  .  Ordinary  officers, 
as  elders  and  pastors  of  Churches,  were  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  expressed  by  stretching  out  their  hands ;  thus  it  is  said  of  the  Apostles, 
Acts  xiv,  23.  WJien  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  Church,  x^V''^^^^^^ 
by  taking  the  suffrages  and  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Churches,  shown  by  the 
stretching  out  of  their  hands,  as  the  word  signifies,  and  which  they  directed  them 
to,  and  upon  it  declared  the  elders  duly  elected  and  ordained.' 

But  he  explicitly  denies  that  there  was  any  imposition  of  hands  used  at  the 
ordination  of  elders  or  pastors  in  apostolic  times,  in  these  words  : 

'No  instance  can  be  given  of  hands  being  laid  on  any  ordinary  minister,  pastor 
or  elder  at  his  ordination  ;  nor,  indeed,  of  hands  being  laid  on  any,  upon  whatso- 
ever account,  but  by  extraordinary  persons ;  nor  by  them  npon  any  ministers,  but 
extraordinary  ones ;  and  even  then  not  at  and  for  the  ordination  of  them.'  * 

He  also  claims  that  whatever  'gift'  was  bestowed  upon  Timothy,  no  'office' 
was  bestowed  npon  him  either  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Paul  or  of  the  pres- 
bytery, but  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  extraordinary.  He  further  deprecates 
the  practice  as  '  needless '  at  the  present  day,  and  as  a  '  weakness.'  This,  however, 
he  gives  as  a  mere  opinion,  in  view  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  imposition  of  hands 
has  been  subjected,  and  not  as  an  authoritative  utterance  based  on  the  requirements 
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of  Scripture.  In  keeping  with  these  views,  however,  tlie  Englisli  Baptists  have 
never  held  councils,  nor,  as  a  custom,  used  the  imposition  of  hands  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  men  to  the  ministry,  but  have  left  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  which  calls  a  man  to  this  work ;  a  prerogative  which  Christ  lodged  in  that 
Church,  and  which  all  the  Churches  on  earth  cannot  remove.  Tiie  ordinary  Church 
may  invite  sister  Churches  to  advise  her,  and  assist  her  in  the  matter,  or  she  may 
dispense  with  this  as  she  pleases.  Bat  when  once  her  sister  Cliurches  avow  that 
there  is  something  defective  in  the  ordination  if  they  and  their  eldei's  or  presbyters 
are  not  called  in  to  assist,  on  the  pretense  that  men  are  ordained  for  a  '(Iciiumi- 
nation,'  and  not  for  an  individual  Church ;  they  introduce  a  new  element  into  the 
Gospel  system,  and  deliberately  rob  a  Gospel  Church  of  her  inalienable  rights.  If 
hands  must  be  laid  upon  a  pastor  when  he  is  first  chosen  to  serve  a  Church,  it  is  in- 
finitely better  to  repeat  that  act  every  time  that  he  changes  his  pastorate,  than  that 
outside  Churches  should  interfere  with  the  Gospel  rights  of  a  sister  Cliurch  under  tlie 
pretense  of  fraternity.  Once  violate  this  principle  in  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  as 
neighboring  pastors  and  Churches,  and  we  depart  therefrom,  as  much  as  any  pi-iest, 
primate,  or  pope  whatevei",  and  become  partakers  of  their  sin.  According,  then, 
to  the  New  Testament,  the  right  to  ordain  pastors  is  given  by  Christ  to  the  indi- 
vidual Church  which  calls  them  severally,  with  or  without  a  council  as  she  pleases ; 
4iud  to  resist  her  right  in  this  matter  is  to  resist  a  divine  ordinance ;  to  arrogate  a 
prerogative  wliich  would  disgrace  any  honest  pope,  while  it  honored  his  disgraceful 
office.  Leave  Christ's  Churches  where  he  left  them ;  to  their  own  Master  they  stand 
or  fall.  It  were  better  that  we  never  hold  another  council  while  the  world  stands, 
than  that  such  a  body  should  tyrannize  over  a  sister  Church  by  pretending  that  it  can 
•set  any  man  apart  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  even  if  a  Church  should 
pretend  to  delegate  its  power  to  such  a  body;  a  thing  which  it  cannot  do  by  any 
permission  or  example  of  the  New  Testament. 

lY.  The  Apostolic  CnrECHEs  were  activelt  independent  of  the  State. 
"We  have  seen  that  Jesus  laid  the  corner-stone  of  religious  freedom  in  liberty  of 
consnience,  so  that  in  the  voluntary  service  of  God  his  followers  should  not  be  vas- 
sals to  iiuman  dominion.  Tliat  he  alone  should  be  obeyed  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  is  the  spring  from  wliich  all  their  other  liberties  How.  In  this  law 
he  set  forth  his  great  doctrine  of  tlie  majesty  of  the  soul,  when  left  to  the  sway  of 
intelligence  and  responsibility.  He  treated  a  man  as  a  man,  and  all  men  stood  be- 
fore him  on  a  common  level ;  hence,  he  addressed  each  man  personally,  inviting  him 
to  voluntary  discipleship,  tiirough  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  making  himself 
the  absolute  King  of  willing  subjects.  Then,  his  inspired  Apostles  carefully  guarded 
this  holy  principle  of  soul-liberty  by  requiring  implicit  obedience  to  him,  and  en- 
forcing among  his  followers  all  the  relations  of  brotherly  democracy.  All  intrusion 
between  these  they  condemned  as  foreign  and  oppressive.  They,  therefore,  neither 
-asked  permission  of  human  governments  to  preach  and  form  Cliurches,  nor  would 
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they  desist  from  doing  so  at  tlieir  eonimand.  Clirist  being  their  only  religions  Sov- 
ereign, they  neither  songht  favor  nor  feared  blame  from  the  State;  every  man 
must  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  give  his  account  to  God.  M. 
Guizot  clearly  expresses  the  Apostolic  idea  when  he  says  : 

'We  can  conceive  that  a  man  can  abandon  to  an  external  authority  the  di- 
rection of  liis  material  interests  and  his  temporal  destiny.  But  when  it  extends 
to  the  conscience,  the  thought,  and  the  internal  existence,  to  the  abdication  of 
self-government,  to  the  delivering  one's  self  to  a  foreign  power,  it  is  truly  a  nioi'al 
suicide,  a  servitude,  a  hundred-fold  worse  than  that  of  the  body,  or  than  that  of 
the  soil.^ 

Neander,  in  applying  this  principle  laid  down  by  the  great  civilian,  lodges  the 
right  to  soul-liberty  in  'the  peculiar  nature  of  the  higher  life  that  belongs  to  all 
true  Christians.'  This  is  but  Christ's  doctrine:  'Ye  must  be  born  again,'  words 
which  demand  that  the  whole  mental  and  moral  nature,  with  the  passions,  be  conse- 
crated to  him.  Here,  our  Lord  lifts  the  religion  of  the  individual  soul  above  all 
organization,  whether  in  Church  or  State  ;  the  existence  of  the  Church  itself  being 
dependent  upon  the  vital,  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  Christian.  As  Head  of  the 
Church,  therefore,  Jesus  retained  all  judicial  power  in  his  hands  and  is  its  only 
Lawgiver,  taking  no  account  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  law;  for  the  civil 
power  in  religious  matter  ends  where  the  law  of  conscience  begins.  As  Jesus  him- 
self was  all  that  he  required  his  followers  to  be,  both  toward  God  and  man,  so  he 
made  duty  to  God  throw  light  on  duty  toward  man.  With  him,  personal  convic- 
tion said,  '  Render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ;'  and  after  that,  '  Render  to 
Ca?sar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's.'  That  is,  obedience  to  his  Fatlier  was  the  first 
obligation,  and  having  perfectly  met  that,  Rome,  by  her  highest  local  authority, 
pronounced  him  spotless :  '  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man.'  His  disciples  were  to 
make  duty  to  God  their  calm,  staying  power,  without  any  civil  or  ex-cathedra  utter- 
ances ;  and  then  obedience  to  the  State  would  cheerfully  follow,  for  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  most  God-fearing  man  is  the  truest  citizen. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  matters  of  faith,  all  forms  of  paganism  led  the 
State  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  at  will ;  so  that  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  the  whole  world  was  educated  in  this  false  theory  of  civil  government.  Such 
Statecraft  cared  nothing  for  the  individual,  but  only  for  the  State,  in  its  arbitrary 
and  couventional  claims.  Cicero  maintained  those  claims  when  he  said :  'No  man 
has  a  right  to  have  particular  gods,  not  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  State.'  But 
Christ  threw  himself  into  direct  opposition  to  all  such  tyranny,  by  uplifting  the 
natural  rights  of  man  God-ward;  and  the  Apostles  sustained  this  teaching  when 
they  introduced  a  new  issue  with  the  law,  in  the  face  of  the  current  civilization. 
They  demanded  the  right  to  worship  without  molestation,  and  if  need  be,  contrary 
to  the  mandates  of  the  law ;  nay,  and  to  invite  all  men  to  do  so.  Somehow  the  State 
has  always  been  troubled  with  what  it  had  no  concern.  Free  religious  inquiry  has 
always  disturbed  its  equanimity,  and  on  that  subject  it  has  far  transcended  its  real 
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liiiu'tioiis.  Jesus  never  invoked  its  aid  to  enforce  his  religion,  and  never  hinted 
tliat  it  had  tlie  power  to  decree  opinions,  or  to  frame  and  propagate  creeds.  lie 
left  it  to  attend  to  its  own  material  and  political  affairs,  to  keep  its  hands  ofif  his 
religion  altogether;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  enjoined  obedience  to  its  rightful 
powers,  and  interfered  in  no  way  with  its  proper  governmental  riglits.  Both  he 
and  his  Apostles  recognized  the  Eoman  Empire,  in  all  that  related  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  civil  government.  They  submitted  to  it,  and  supported  it  in  all  that 
concerned  its  civil  well-being.  All  that  tliey  asked,  was  a  free  and  open  field  for 
the  proclamation  of  Christian  doctrine  in  every  civilization,  and  that  it  might  adjust 
itself  every  where  to  its  natural  surroundings.  But  that  the  Churches  should  be 
put  under  its  control,  was  not  left  an  open  question.  Because  the  pagan  faith  had 
made  itself  an  engine  of  the  State  to  coerce  men  by  State  forces,  and  in  its  turn 
built  up  all  sorts  of  State  policy  he  said  :  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.' 

Why  should  kings,  rulers,  and  magistrates  hold  in  their  hands  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  Christ?  Are  not  they  to  obey  the  Gospel  personally,  and  to  be 
subject  to  its  saving  influences,  the  same  as  all  other  sinners  ?  and  when  they  are 
converted  to  him,  are  they  not  to  stand  on  a  parity  with  all  other  converted  men  ? 
But  as  to  having  a  voice  in  the  control  of  Christ's  Church  when  they  are  Tiot  holy 
men,  or  above  other  holy  men  when  they  become  regenerate,  the  idea  is  prepos- 
terous in  the  extreme.  Civil  rulers  have  generally  sought  to  obtain  ascendency  in 
his  Church  as  a  tool  in  their  secular  aims  ;  and  whei'e  they  could  not  so  nse  it,  they 
have  commonly  looked  upon  it  with  jealousy.  The  potentates  of  the  earth,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  not  recognized  such  a  thing  as  a  soul,  a  conscience,  a  man ;  but 
only  a  body  and  a  sword,  which  placed  societ}'  under  abject  domination.  Ileilce,  it 
never  did  matter  what  the  civilization  of  the  State  might  be,  the  moment  it  inter- 
fered with  Christianity  it  became  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  held  in  contempt  all  who 
dissented  from  its  dictates.  In  the  nature  of  things^  every  ^orm  of  governmental 
religion  is  intolerant  and  persecuting,  and  disgraces  itself  when  it  prescribes  any 
form  of  faith  for  its  citizens.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  both  before  Christ  and  since, 
State  religions  have  always  cursed  all  lands  with  mobs,  and  massacres,  and  wars  of 
the  most  bloody  character.  Paganism  knew  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  none 
other.  The  fact  that  Christ  gave  birth  to  a  perfect  individuality  in  each  man,  and 
to  a  pei'sonal  responsibility  for  its  use,  forever  separated  pagan  oneness  of  religion 
and  legislation.  A  man  is  born  into  the  State  without  choice  ;  l)Ut  if  he  worships 
sincerely  he  worships  voluntarily  ;  to  bind  the  Church  to  the  State  is  to  destroy  the 
true  nature  of  both.  The  first  act  of  Christian  martyrdom  drew  a  line  beyond 
which  despotism  could  not  pass.  It  slew  the  enslaved  body,  but  left  the  native 
freedom  of  the  soul  untouched. 

N^eander  says  of  the  Church  :  '  The  form  of  a  State  cannot  be  thought  of  in 
connection  with  this  kingdom.  It  is  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  is 
love.     Outward  law,  forms  of  judicature,  administration  of  justice,  all  essential  to 
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the  organization  of  a  State,  can  have  no  place  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  Clirist.' 
Tlien,  to  unite  '  the  body  of  Clirist,'  as  Paul  calls  the  Church,  to  the  State,  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  is  to  convert  these  communities  into  nionstrosities,  for  each  is 
a  unit  of  itself,  having  its  own  generic  character,  and  it  cannot  brook  an  arbitrary 
unity  with  a  foreign  body.  Bellarmine  naay  reckon  temporal  power,  pomp  and  glory 
amongst  the  evidences  of  the  true  Church,  but  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not ;  and 
wherever  the  Churches  have  been  forced  into  alliance  with  the  State,  the  union  has 
been  the  cause  of  departure  fi"om  the  faith,  in  the  Chxirches  themselves.  Always, 
the  State  has  either  dragged  the  Chui'ch  down  to  its  own  level,  or  the  Church  has 
insisted  on  governing  the  State,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  struggle  for  freedom 
between  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  civil  power  has  gone  on  through  eighteen  cent- 
uries. Reason,  endurance  and  truth  require  the  contest  to  continue,  till  the  ideal 
of  Chi-ist  in  government  is  -wrought  out,  and  the  double  usurpation  is  banished  from 
the  earth,  namely  :  The  intei'fcrence  of  the  Church  in  temporals,  and  of  the  State  in 
spirituals.  The  State  has  introduced  sacerdotalism  into  the  Church  as  a  political 
policy,  and  the  Church  has  introduced  ritualistic  sacramentarianism  into  the  State 
for  the  ends  of  temporal  aggrandizement,  in  the  place  of  saving  grace  and  holy 
living.  Thus,  out  of  a  Christian  democracy  this  union  evolves  first  an  aristocracy, 
and  then  a  hierarchy,  for  the  enforcement  of  a  sacramental  salvation  by  the  secular 
power.  The  true  Gospel  has  always  flourished  the  most  where  men  have  been  the 
freest ;  where  no  artificial  lines  have  been  drawn  between  man  and  man,  class  and 
class  ;  and  where  no  fetter  of  party,  State,  or  race  has  been  applied,  but  where  all 
have  stood  on  a  religious  equality. 

Now,  Jesus  left  his  simple-hearted  Churches  in  that  purely  organic  state  which 
his  Apostles  had  given  them.  Tiieir  faith  was  to  center  in  him  and  his  benevolent 
purposes,  without  reliance  on  national  revenues  or  political  weapons.  Eloquence 
and  art,  philosophy  and  legislation,  were  in  battle  array  against  them ;  yet  they 
must  plant  his  banner  in  all  lands  by  invading  their  cherished  interests  and  destroy- 
ing their  established  practices,  their  only  weapon  being  Love.  This  was  to  make 
arid  deserts  blossom  like  the  rose.  No  tear,  thereafter,  should  fall  unseen  by  the 
eye  of  love,  and  no  sigh  expire  but  on  its  ear.  An  ideal  cross,  borrowed  from  the 
sign  of  felony,  was  to  be  their  insignia,  a  meritorious  doctrinal  cross,  outlined  against 
the  blackness  of  darkness  itself.  By  this  sign  the}'  were  to  conquer  obstinacy  and 
unbelief,  as  it  would  supersede  all  old  modes  of  thought,  bring  in  a  new  morality, 
create  new  intellect  and  goodness,  and  revolutionize  society.  The  cross  was  to  be 
the  new  scepter  over  human  spirits,  and  the  Crucified  should  say :  '  Behold,  I  make 
all  things  new ! ' 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE    OFFICERS    AND    ORDINANCES    OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

THE  first  office  to  be  considered  is  tliatof  the  deacon.  This  word  is  the  Eiiglisii 
of  the  Greek  diaconos,  and  means  a  servant ;  hterally,  to  pursue  after,  to 
hasten  by  speed  in  service.  The  cardinals  are  regarded  as  tlie  servants,  or  deacons 
of  the  Pope,  a  fiict  which  accounts  for  their  strange  costume,  worn  in  imitation  of 
the  ancient  errand-man.  His  hat  has  a  broad  brim  to  sliade  the  eyes  from  tlie  sun, 
with  long  strings  to  tie  under  the  chin  in  windy  weather  ;  and  the  end  of  his  cloak 
is  tucked  under  his  girdle  so  that  the  limbs  may  be  free  for  speed.  The  outside 
pressure  of  persecution  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  burden  of  deep  poverty,  called  for 
great  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  the  Christian  leaders.  Both  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
were  poor,  so  that  his  servants  had  been  trained  to  mutual  dependence,  and  the  use 
of  a  common  treasury  during  his  ministry  had  thrown  a  new  light  upon  poverty, 
and  given  a  new  religion  to  the  poor.  Thus,  when  thousands  of  the  same  class 
came  into  the  infant  Church,  their  dependence  seeined  crippling.  At  this  time  the 
whole  empire  was  poor,  and  the  endurance  of  Christianity  was  thoroughly  tried. 
The  financial  world  had  become  exhausted,  by  disrnpfinn  and  war,  luxury  and 
waste,  and  society  was  demoralized  by  the  neglect  of  agriculture  in  large  tracts  of 
country.  A  few  were  wealthy,  but  taxation  was  oppressive  and  the  poor  were  very 
poor.  All  great  cities  were  deeply  in  debt,  having  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  to 
build  those  massive  structures  whose  ruins  are  now  the  wonder  of  the  world.  On 
these  loans  they  paid  exorbitant  interest,  which  left  them  bankrupt  and  filled  the 
land  with  paupers.  Home  itself  had  44,000  wretched  lodging-houses  and  other 
apartments  where  squalor  abounded,  to  1,780  decent  habitations;  and  Cicero,  who 
died  B.  C.  43,  reports  that  city  in  his  time  as  having  only  2,000  proprietors  out 
of  1,200,000  inhabitants.' 

But  no  province  of  the  Empii-e  was  so  impoverished  as  Palestine.  It  had 
always  been  an  agricultural  country,  without  manufactures  or  commerce.  Xow, 
its  most  enterprising  people  were  scattered  over  the  M-orld  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  it  had  passed  through  a  long  succession  of  wars  and  reverses,  and  tiie  extor- 
tionate tribute  which  Rome  had  wrung  out  of  its  fibers  had  reduced  it  to  abject 
poverty.  The  site  of  its  capital  was  chosen  for  its  strong  natural  fortifications,  but 
when  it  proved  vulnerable  it  was  left  as  the  central  sanctuary  and  seat  of  theology, 
without  wealth  to  give  it  attraction,  for  more  than  once  it  was  helped  by  outside 
charity.     Still,  to  all  foreign  Jews  it  was  the  monument  of  holy  memories,  and  the 
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object  of  life-long  hope.  The  visits  of  the  wealthy  at  the  feasts  furnished  it  with 
some  supjilies,  but  all  Jews  returned  to  its  holy  places  and  privileges  for  the  solace 
of  their  souls,  when  deep  poverty  overtook  them,  especially  widows  and  orphans 
who  had  laid  the  bones  of  their  dead  in  strange  soil.  The  '  chief  joy '  of  these  was 
to  gather  together  what  little  they  had,  and  hasten  to  die  within  the  shadow  of  its 
hallowed  walls,  even  if  they  slept  in  '  the  place  to  bury  strangers  in.'  Yet  these 
classes  were  not  always  welcome;  even  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who  treated  all 
women  lightly,  refused  religious  teaching  to  women.  This  state  of  things  ac- 
counts for  the  great  poverty  which  Christianity  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  gives 
new  weight  to  Christ's  saying :  '  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.'  Sometimes 
pagan  rulers  and  corporations  were  moved  with  pitj'  to  the  extremely  poor ;  but  here 
is  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  new  religion  which  made  benevolence 
its  ideal.  Its  Founder  had  been  born  in  a  stable,  had  spent  his  life  in  deep  poverty, 
had  been  buried  in  another  man's  tomb ;  and  now  he  had  made  men  members  one 
of  another,  had  created  a  new  virtue  in  the  heart  toward  the  weak,  and  had 
elevated  men  to  thrift  by  sympathy.  The  poor,  therefore,  embraced  the  Gosjiel  as 
a  fresh  source  of  strength ;  it  made  them  rich  in  bread  as  well  as  in  faith,  and 
consumed  the  partition-walls  between  the  poor  and  rich  in  the  flames  of  brotherly 
love.  Instead  of  demanding  hecatombs  of  beasts  at  the  hands  of  widow  and 
orphan,  it  tendered  them  '  one  sacrifice  for  sin,'  offered  forever,  and  made  the 
outcast  and  famishing  its  altar  of  sacrifice.  Such  love  led  those  who  had  worldly 
goods  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  bound  the  members  of  the  new  faitli  in  a  oneness 
which  made  all  things  common.  Yet  they  neither  abandoned  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship in  private  property,  as  Peter's  questions  to  Ananias  show,  nor  adojited  a 
commiinist  life,  such  as  would  pauperize  the  members  of  the  Church. 

A  mere  glance  reveals  the  difSculty  of  the  twelve  in  dealing  with  this  state 
of  aifairs ;  they  spread  a  free  table  daily  for  such  as  needed  the  bounty  of  the 
Church,  for  as  yet  they  had  no  division  of  labor  with  others,  and  out  of  this 
common  meal  served  to  the  multitude  the  deacon's  office  arose.  The  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  composed  entirely  of  Jews  and  proselytes  from  paganism  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  some  natives,  some  foreign  born.  Those  born  in  Palestine  spoke  the 
Aramaic  and  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew ;  hence  they  were  called  Hel:)re\vs. 
Those  born  in  other  lands  read  and  spoke  the  Greek  or  Hellenic  (from  Hellas,  in 
Thessaly,  the  cradle  of  the  Greeks),  and  were  called  Hellenists.  These  were  held 
in  disrepute  by  the  native  Jews,  and  were  treated  as  inferiors  because  they  mixed 
with  the  Gentiles.  They  had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  the  Hebrews,  were  less 
hampered  by  the  rigid  and  official  orthodoxy  of  Jerusalem.,  and  were  more  cosmo- 
politan and  less  aristocratic  in  their  feelings  toward  others.  These  phases  of  human 
nature  brought  jealousies  into  the  fraternity,  and  as  the  Hellenist  widows  were  tlio 
most  numerous,  they  necessarily  called  for  a  larger  share  of  the  bounty.  So  tlie 
more  strict  brethren  took  it  into  their   heads  that  their  poor  were   'overlooked,' 
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and  with  the  true  instinct  of  modern  Baptist  grumblers,  they  began  to  fill  tiiu 
Church  with  complaints  that  the  distribution  of  bread  was  not  even  and  fair. 
The  adjustment  of  this  business  so  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Apostles  and 
consumed  their  time,  that  they  asked  the  Church  to  select  seven  men  from  their  own 
ranks,  who  should  '  help,'  '  wait '  and  '  serve,'  at  tlie  provision-tables,  and  they  would 
confirm  the  popular  choice.  They  also  laid  down  clearly  the  qualifications  for  the 
work.  They  must  be  '  of  good  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  wisdom ; '  discreet, 
having  tlie  confidence  of  the  people ;  being  marked  for  consecration,  integrity,  sound 
judgment,  and  impartiality;  all  this,  although  their  duties  were  purely  material,  or, 
as  Jerome  expresses  it,  they  were  '  attendants  on  tables  and  widows.'  '  The  seven ' 
were  selected,  but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  they  were  all  Hellenists  because  they 
bore  Greek  names,  as  the  Jews  commonly  took  such  names,  which  renders  it  likely 
that  impartiality'  ruled,  and  that  they  were  taken  equalh-  from  both  factions,  with 
one  '  proselyte '  to  keep  the  balance  even.  Poor  human  nature  always  tells  the 
same  story. 

Yet  those  chosen  to  this  service  are  not  called  '  deacons^  but  simply  the 
'  seven,'  to  distinguish  them  from  the  '  twelve.'  We  meet  this  word  first  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  some  think  that  the  office 
was  borrowed  from  the  almoners  of  the  synagogue.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham,  pronounces  it  '  a  baseless  though  a  very  common  assumption, 
that  the  Christian  diaconate  was  copied  from  the  arrangements  of  the  synagogue.' 
Tlie  duties  of  the  Levite  in  the  temple,  and  the  office  of  the  Chusan  in  the  syna- 
gogue, were  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those  of  the  deacon.  The  Levite 
took  care  of  the  temple  sacrifices,  removed  the  blood,  offal  and  ashes  of  the  altar, 
served  as  door-keeper  at  the  gates,  and  aided  in  the  chorus  of  the  psalmody.  The 
duties  of  the  Chusan  were  of  the  same  order,  so  far  as  care  for  the  synagogue 
went,  and  aid  in  the  services  allowed.  But  the  only  work  of  the  deacon  was 
to  serve  at  the  table  in  the  daily  meal  and  relieve  the  poor,  a  labor  which  called 
for  another  class  of  qualifications  from  those  of  these  Jewish  officers.  In  that  dis- 
honest and  licentious  age  such  a  delicate  trust  as  that  held  by  the  deacon  required 
rare  spirituality  and  spotless  character,  keen  insight  of  human  nature,  large  patience 
and  singular  tact  in  dealing  with  the  suffering,  as  well  as  a  broad  and  intelligent 
sympathy.  In  a  word,  his  sacred  duties  called  for  the  '  Holy  Spirit  and  wisdom,' 
special  graces  which  neither  Levite  nor  Chusan  needed  for  their  work. 

The  fact  is  most  marked  that  those  officers  at  a  heathen  feast,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  serve  the  portions  of  food  which  were  eaten,  were  called  the  '  deacons.''  One 
officer  slew  the  victims ;  another  offered  them  in  sacrifice  or  cooked  them ;  then 
this  third  officer  served  the  flesh  to  the  devotees.-  This  fact  is  ver}'  suggestive,  as 
showing  the  unpretentiousness  of  the  office  and  title,  and  may  account  for  the  sacer- 
dotal air  which  superstition  has  thrown  around  the  diaconate  in  some  communions. 
This  election  created  a  new    office  in  the  Church,  but   not  a  new  order  in  the 
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ministry,  as  that  term  is  now  technically  used.  Alford  warns  his  readers  (on 
Acts  vi)  '  Not  to  imagine  that  we  have  here  the  institution  of  an  ecclesiastical  oi-dci 
so  named' — deacons.  In  modern  parlance  tliey  were  'laymen'  before  their  electidii, 
and  they  remained  so  after.  The  reason  given  for  the  creation  of  their  ofhce  w:i^ 
that  the  Apostles  might  be  relieved  from  those  duties  which  interfered  with  their 
fnll  'ministry  of  the  Word.'  One  set  of  ministers  was  not  created  to  help  another 
\f^  do  the  same  work,  but  duties  that  were  not  ministerial  or  pastoral  were  separated 
from  those  that  were,  and  given  into  other  hands.  So  that  the  deaconsiiip  was  not 
probationary  to  the  eldership,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  in  the  first  century  any 
deacon  became  an  elder.  Neither  did  their  office  prevent  their  doing  other  Christian 
work,  for  we  find  Philip  the  first  witness  for  Christ  in  Samaria.  Bnt  he  did  not 
publish  the  good  news  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  a  deacon,  any  more  than  Stephen 
was  martyred  as  a  deacon.  Bishop  Taylor  has  abundantly  shown,  in  his  '  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,'  that  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  each  believer  of  the  brotherhood 
had  the  right  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  pastors.  The  work  of  spreading 
it  by  preaching  was  left  to  each  one  as  a  question  of  rapacity  and  not  of  office. 
Even  the  private  worshipers  amongst  the  Jews  had  the  right  of  public  speaking 
in  the  synagogue,  as  we  see  by  the  freedom  of  onr  Lord  and  his  Apostles  there,  for 
they  were  not  officers  in  that  assembly.  So  it  was  in  the  Christian  congregations ; 
and,  of  course,  the  office  of  a  deacon  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  teach  in 
conniion  with  his  brethren.  Luke  tells  lis  that  the  persecution  at  Jerusalem 
scattered  the  Church  there  '  except  the  Apostles,'  and  that  the  '  scattered,'  the  whole 
lay  membership  of  that  Church,  preached  the  Word.  So  the  deaconship  did  not  shut 
up  a  deacon  to  the  service  of  tables  only ;  he  might  do  missionary  work,  by  right  of 
his  personal  regeneration,  and  attend  to  his  office,  also.  Did  the  Apostle  Paul  act 
improperly  when  he  carried  the  collection  of  the  Grecian  Ciuirches  to  Jerusalem, 
because  he  was  not  officially  a  deacon  ?  Thus  a  deacon  might  engage  in  other  re- 
ligious labor  besides  that  imposed  by  his  office. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  deacon  in  the  Epistles,  show  the  functions  of 
his  office  to  have  been  the  same  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Apostolic  Age  that 
they  were  when  the  office  was  created  ;  and  it  nowhere  appears  that  they  exer- 
cised the  pastoral  or  ministerial  office.  Even  in  matters  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  they  were  not  supreme.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  brought  relief  to  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  they  delivered  the  gift  to  the  'elders'  and  not  to  the  deacons: 
and  no  deacons  assisted  in  the  call,  deliberations,  or  decisions  of  the  advisory  Council 
at  Jerusalem.  Paul's  associations  there  were  all  with  the  elders  and  not  the  deacons 
of  the  Chnreli,  showing  that  the  deacons  held  no  rank  in  the  pastoral  office. 
Thirty  years  after  their  office  was  formed,  he  instructs  them,  and  enjoins  precisely 
those  qualifications  for  filling  it,  which  were  needed  in  one  whose  business  it  was  to 
go  from  liouse  to  house  dispensing  alms,  and  none  other.  In  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corintiiians,  A.  D.  57,  he  calls  them  'helps;'  in  that  to  the  Komans,  'the  minis- 
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tratiuii ; '  and  in  liis  letter  to  Timotliy,  he  lays  special  stress  upon  tlieir  lioldini,' 
'  the  faith  in  a  good  conscience,'  as  men  free  from  vices,  especially  the  sins  of  greed 
and  gossiping,  not  even  mentioning  that  they  should  be  'apt  to  tench  ;'  which  would 
he  a  strange  omission  if  teaching  were  a  special  part  of  their  office,  as  a  subordinate 
order  iii  the  pastoral  ministry.  In  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  about  A.  D.  6<j,  he  does  not 
mention  the  deacons  at  all,  although  he  says  much  to  'elders,'  of  their  appointment, 
work  and  qualiiicatioiis ;  showing  again  that  he  did  not  rank  deacons  in  the  pastoral 
office,  nor  were  they  so  ranked  in  tiiat  age.  In  the  third  century,  when  there  were 
forty  six  elders  in  the  congregation  at  Kome,  there  were  only  seven  deacons ;  and  tiie 
Council  of  Neo-CiBsarea,  A.  D.  314-325,  decreed  that  no  Church  should  have  above 
seven.  Origen  says,  that '  The  deacons  dispense  the  Church's  money  to  the  poor ; '  and 
in  non-Episcopal  Churches  this  office  remains  substantially  uncorrupted  to  our  times. 
TuE  DEACONESS,  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  did  much  the  same  work  as  the 
deacon.  Grotius  says :  '  In  Judea  the  deacons  could  administer  freely  to  the 
females,'  but  amongst  the  Greeks  and  farther  East,  the  enforced  seclusion  of 
women  deprived  them  largely  of  the  ]Kiblic  administrations  of  men;  tiiis  was  the 
case,  to  a  certain  extent,  amongst  the  Romans  also.  But  all  through  tiie  Oi'iental 
nations  men  were  excluded  from  the  apartments  of  females,  contrary  to  tliat  social 
freedom  which  marks  western  civilization.  In  all  the  splieres  of  life,  woman  suf- 
fered a  degradation  to  which  we  are  strangers,  and  Christianity  purposing  to  lift 
her  up,  provided  for  her  the  deaconess,  to  bless  her  own  sex  in  her  own  peculiar 
way,  publicly  and  privately.  Phoebe  is  the  fii-st  known  to  us  who  filled  that  honor- 
able office,  and  Paul  passes  a  high  encomium  upon  her,  'she  succored  many.' 
There  was  abundant  room  for  these  valuable  helpers  as  the  Churches  were  then  con- 
stituted, amongst  the  rich  and  poor,  women  of  reputation  and  the  debased  slave- 
women.  The  deaconess  possessed  high  qualifications,  being  'grave,  sober,  faitiiful, 
and  not  slanderous.'  Her  sacred  duties  demanded  devotion,  approved  character 
and  ability,  requiring  her  to  be  kind,  intelligent,  courteous,  and  to  follow  '  every 
good  work.'  Eight  years  after  Paul  had  spoken  so  gratefully  of  Phoebe,  he  gives 
full  instruction  as  to  these  qualifications.  These  honorable  women  were  chosen 
from  matrons  or  widows  well  advanced  in  life,  and  many  of  our  best  interpreters 
think  that  Paul  describes  them  in  1  Tim.  v,  9,  10 :  '  Let  not  one  be  enrolled  as  a 
widow  under  threescore  years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  husband ;  well 
reported  of  for  good  works;  if  she  brought  up  children,  if  she  lodged  strangers,  if 
she  washed  the  feet  of  the  saints  [in  hospitality],  if  she  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she 
diligently  followed  every  good  work.'  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  these  '  elect '  ladies  brougiit  great  honor  to  the  faith,  for  Pliny,  in  his  famous  let- 
ter to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  A.  D.  110-111,  says,  that  he  had  just  examined  'two 
women-servants  who  are  called  ministers,'  deaconesses;  by  which,  he  means  that  he, 
had  tortured  them,  as  was  common  when  Christian  women  suffered  persecution  for 
Christ. 
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The  order  of  deaconess  continued  in  the  Latin  Church  down  to  about  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  the  Greek  to  the  twelfth ;  and  was  discontinued,  principally  because 
the  diaconate  became  a  priestly  office  which  women  could  not  fill ;  nuns  tlien  took 
the  place  of  deaconesses.  Anciently  they  were  ordained  by  form  as  well  as  by 
vote,  and  the  work  known  as  the  'Apostolic  Constitutions,'  written  about  A  D.  300, 
contains  this  beautiful  prayer  used  at  their  ordination :  '  Eternal  God,  Fathei  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and  of  woman  ;  thou  who  didst  fill  with  thy 
Spirit,  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Huldah :  thou  who  didst  vouchsafe  to  a 
woman  tlie  birth  of  thy  only  begotten  Son :  .  .  .  look  down  now  upon  this,  thy 
handmaid,  and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  wortliily  perform  the 
work  permitted  to  her  to  thy  honor,  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ.'  So  long  as  the 
immersion  of  adult  females  remained  in  the  Churches,  the  deaconess  waited  upon 
them  in  baptism ;  but,  says  Archbishop  Kenrick :  '  This  class  of  females  having 
ceased,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  it  became  expedient  to  abstain  from  the  immersion 
of  females;'  and  he  adds  the  reason,  'it  is  certain  that  the  applicant  entered  the 
font  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.'^  According  to  ' Hanbury's  Memorials,'  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  England  and  Holland  restored  the  office  to  some  extent,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  Moravians  continue  it  to  this  time.  Also  the  Broad- 
mead  Baptist  Church,  at  Bristol,  England,  two  centuries  ago,  adopted  the  full 
Apostolic  model,  by  selecting  a  plurality  of  elders,  with  deacons  and  deaconesses, 
making  the  duties  of  the  latter,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

The  shepherds  or  pastors  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  were  known  as  Pbesby- 
TEEs,  or  Elders,  from  pr'esbuteroi  ;  and  as  Bishojas,  or  overseers,  from  episkopoi. 
This  fact  should  stand  in  its  own  order  of  New  Testament  time  ;  for  if  we  take  it 
out  of  its  historical  surroundings  and  throw  it  backward  or  forward  into  another 
century,  it  will  lose  its  distinctive  value.  Dean  Alford  says,  with  clear  chronolog- 
ical truth :  '  In  those  days  titles  sprung  out  of  realities  and  were  not  merely  hier- 
archical classifications.'  In  such  a  question  as  this,  chronology  is  the  stoutest  logic. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  and  restrict  these  titles  to  their  primitive  sense,  as  best 
defining  the  office  which  they  represent.  They  are  entirely  synonymous  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  nature  of  the  office  which  they  represent,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
their  acknowledged  meaning. 

Pastors  appeared  in  all  these  Churches  very  early  after  their  organization,  and 
the  Hebrew  Christians  called  them  jjresbyters  (elders)  while  tlie  Gentile  Churches 
called  them  bishops  (overseers),  the  terms  being  interchangeable.  Tiie  leaders  or 
rulers  of  the  synagogue  were  called  presbyters,  but  they  were  not  prototypes  of  the 
Christian  presbyters,  for  there  was  next  to  nothing  in  common  between  the  two. 
The  synagogue  could  in  no  sense  become  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  congregation, 
which  was  constituted  for  a  different  purpose,  and  demanded  that  freer  and  more 
independent  form,  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Christ's  more  generous 
teaching. 
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Neander  says : 

'It  may  be  disputed  wliether  tlie  Apostles  designed  from  tlie  first,  that  believers 
should  form  a  society  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  synagogue.  Tiie  social  element 
of  both  had  something  of  similarity,  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  current  word 
presbyter  in  the  ancient  sense  of  leadership  ;  this  being  the  sense  in  which  both 
civil  and  sacred  rulers  had  long  been  known  in  Israel,  and  by  which  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  were  then  known.'  * 

So,  then,  every  one  knew  what  parties  were  referred  to  in  the  Christian  con- 
gregation when  its  'elders'  were  spoken  of.  But  the  Gentiles,  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  peculiarity  of  Jewish  titles  and  institutions,  could  not  so  well 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  this  spiritual  ofiBce  by  the  use  of  the  word,  when  standing 
alone  and  unexplained.  To  them,  the  term  elder  expressed  age,  but  little  of  fitness 
or  rank.  Another  term  was  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks  which  exactly  expressed  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  presbyter,  namely,  the  word  ephkopoi,  overseer.  With 
them,  this  was  purely  a  civil  and  secular  name,  which  was  used  in  private  associa- 
tions, or  in  municipal  and  magisterial  bodies.  The  superintendents  of  finance,  of 
workmen,  the  inspectors  of  bread  and  produce,  and  the  overseers  of  public  affairs 
generally,  were  designated  by  this  term.  In  fact,  all  persons  who  had  oversight  of 
aifaii-s,  either  public  or  private,  were  known  as  bishops.  For  this  reason  the  same 
class  of  men  who  were  known  as  elders  in  the  Jewish-Christian  Churches,  were  called 
bishops,  or  overseers,  in  the  Gentile  Churches. 

Thus  Bishop  Lightfoot,  after  speaking  of  the  presbyters,  asks  : 

'  What  must  be  said  of  the  term  bishop  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  A])os- 
tolic  writings  the  two  are  merely  different  designations  of  the  same  otiiee.  IIow  and 
where  was  this  second  name  originated  ?  To  the  officers  of  Gentile  Churches  is  the 
term  applied,  as  a  synonym  for  presbyter.  At  Philippi,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Crete, 
the  presbyter  is  so  called.  In  the  next  generation  the  title  is  employed  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Greek  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Greek  Church  at  Corinth.  Thus  the 
word  would  seem  to  be  especially  Hellenic.  Beyond  this  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
But  if  we  may  assume  that  the  directors  of  religious  and  social  clubs  amongst  tiie 
heathen  are  commonly  so  called,  it  would  naturally  occur,  if  not  to  the  Gentile 
Christians  themselves,  at  all  events  to  their  heathen  associates,  as  a  fit  designation 
for  the  presiding  members  of  the  new  society.  The  infant  Church  of  Christ  which 
appeared  to  the  Jew  as  a  synagogue,  would  be  regarded  by  the  heathen  as  a  confra^- 
ternity.'  ° 

The  duties  of  the  bishop-elders  were,  to  feed  and  rule  the  flock  of  Christ  as 
shepherds,  by  guidance,  instruction,  and  watch-care.  Paul  first  uses  the  word 
bishop  at  Miletus,  when  he  charges  the  presbyters  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  to  take 
heed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  made  them  bishops.  Here  he 
two  names  are  used  interchangeably  as  descriptive  of  the  same  thing.  On  this  point 
Iseander  remarks ; 

'  That  the  name  also  of  episcopus  was  altogether  synonymous  with  that  of 
presbyter,  is  clearly  collected  from  the  passages  of  Scripture  where  both  appellations 
are  interchanged  (Acts  xx ;  compare  verse  17  with  verse  28  ;  Titus  i,  5-7),  as  well 
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as  from  those  where  the  mention  of  tlie  office  of  deacon  follows  iuiiiiediiitcly  after 
that  of  '■^ episco2>oi,'''  so  that  a  third  class  of  officers  could  not  lie  between  the  two. 
Phil,  i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  1-8.  This  interchange  of  the  two  appellations  is  a  proof  of 
their  entire  coincidence^  * 

As  to  the  kind  of  rule  which  these  bishops  exercised,  it  was  executive  onlj',  and 
for  the  purpose  of  moral  up-building,  in  submission  to  the  truth  which  they  taught, 
and  not  for  the  exercise  of  lordship.  So  far  from  its  being  an  exej-cise  of  personal 
power,  they  were  held  responsible  to  the  local  Church  which  they  served  for  their 
conduct  as  stewards.  Neander  says  again  :  '  They  were  not  destined  to  be  unlim- 
ited monarchs,  but  rulers  and  guides  in  an  ecclesiastical  repiiblic,  and  to  conduct 
every  thing  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  assembled  together,  as  the  servants  and 
not  the  masters  of  which  they  were  to  act.' '  The  congregation  having  first  taken 
them  fi'om  the  common  ranks  by  their  own  democratic  action,  as  Athens  invested 
its  officers  with  governing  powers  in  olden  times,  they  were  responsible  to  the  body 
which  created  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

All  sorts  of  false  pretentions  have  been  hung  upon  the  word  '  bishop,'  as  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  But  Phil,  i,  1 ;  Acts  xx,  17 ;  and  James 
V,  14,  set  forth  the  fact  that  there  were  several  bishops  in  the  same  congregation,  an 
idea  which  will  not  harmonize  with  the  assumption  that  a  bishop  ranks  above  an 
elder,  or  even  a  body  of  elders.  Then,  1  Peter  v,  1,  2,  solemnly  charges  the  '  elder ' 
to  use  well  his  episcopal  functions.  Even  as  late  as  Jerome  A.  D.  331-370,  this 
oneness  of  office  was  generally  admitted  in  the  Churches,  for  he  says  :  '  The  elder  is 
identical  with  the  bishop,  and  before  parties  had  so  multiplied  under  diabolical 
influence,  the  Churches  were  governed  (meaning  each  Cliurch)  by  a  council  of 
elders.' 

Nor  were  the  so-called  'powers'  of  Timothy  and  Titus  in  any  sense  those  of 
the  modern  prelate.  They  wei'e  merely  the  functions  of  missionary  evangelists. 
These  holy  men  were  sent  to  establish  feeble  Churches  already  planted,  and  to 
organize  new  ones,  as  the  same  class  of  men  to-day  who  labor  without  prelatical 
authority.  Neither  did  James  assume  authority  at  Jerusalem  after  the  form  of  a 
modern  diocesan.  He  simply  attained  greater  influence  than  other  pastors  by  his 
all-absorbing  consecration  to  God,  and  to  the  feeding  of  his  flock,  as  a  holy  pastor 
over  that  single  congregation.  In  association  with  his  fellow-elders  in  that  bod}',  he 
sacredly  guarded  its  interests  as  a  brotherhood.  Persecution  was  perpetually  breaking 
up  this  and  other  Churches,  and  was  one  of  the  things  which  made  this  plurality 
of  elders  in  the  same  congregation  necessary.  The  first  blow  was  generally  aimed 
at  the  elders,  as  the  official  heads  of  these  communities.  Some  of  them  were  cut 
down,  others  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives,  and  at  the  best  the  Churches  were 
broken  into  groups,  especially  in  large  cities,  so  that  they  must  be  ministered  to, 
when,  where,  and  as  they  could.  When  the  elders  did  meet  together  for  con- 
sultation, either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  persecution,  some  one  must  preside  over 
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their  conferences  ;  and  he  wlio  did  eo,  acted  simply  as  the  peer  of  his  hretlnc!!, 
witliout  authority  over  them  ;  for  while  lie  was  a  bishop  each  one  of  his  brethren  \\;i.s 
the  same.     This,  James  did  at  Jerusalem,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Again,  what  was/ known  as  the  presbytery  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  was  not 
made  up  of  a  body  of  elders,  or  pastors  from  the  various  local  Churches,  for  'Script- 
ure presbytery,'  as  Dr.  Carson  says,  'is  the  eldership,  or  plurality  of  elders  in  a  piir- ' 
ticular  congregation."  *  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which 
gives  tliose  who  rule  in  one  Church  any  authority  in  another;  and  more,  no  Church 
is  mentioned  as  having  but  one  bishop  or  elder.  These  had  no  power  out  of  their 
own  congregation,  and  no  such  distinction  exists  even  there  as  pastoral  elders  antl 
ruling  elders. 

Both  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell  and  !Xeander  have  clearly  shown  that  the  elders  in 
one  Church  were  all  rulers,  for  the  liberty,  edification,  and  usefulness  of  the  bodv, 
and  that  no  class  or  distinction  existed  amongst  them.  Had  there  been  two  classes, 
their  qualifications  had  differed  with  their  duties,  and  so  they  would  have  been  des- 
ignated by  different  names.  Ko  elders  are  spoken  of  who  do  not  rule,  who  are  not 
pastors,  but  all  pastors  are  known  as  elders.  We  read  of  '  all  the  elders  at  Jerusalem,' 
of  'eldei-s  ior  each  Church'  (not  an  elder),  as  at  Derby,  Lystra,  Antioch,  and  other 
places.  At  Lystra  Paul  met  with  Timothy,  and  most  likely  it  was  there  that  '  The 
hands  of  the  presbytery'  were  laid  upon  him.  Xot  the  hands  of  presbyters  from 
various  local  Churches ;  but,  in  tlie  language  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson : 

'  The  elders  set  over  a  single  Congregational  Ciiurcii.'*  The  phrase,  '  The  pres- 
bytery,' as  the  phrase,  '  the  lawyer,'  '  the  statesman,'  in  the  classification  of  men, 
means  every  presbytery,  in  the  classification  of  the  body  of  eiders  in  tlie  several 
Churches.  Carson  says,  that  the  word  denotes:  'A  certain  kind  of  plurality  of 
elders.  It  represents  stated  association.  The  accidental  or  occasional  meeting  of 
the  elders  of  a  number  of  Churches,  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  eldei's,  not  of  tlie 
presbytery.  The  word  denotes  both  the  plurality  and  the  union.  The  senate  is  not 
even  a  pluralit}'  of  senators.  ...  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  tins  kind  of  expression, 
that  it  is  a  definite,  well-known  body  of  men  acting  in  association.  As  there  is  no 
such  association  among  the  elders  of  different  Churches,  it  must  be  the  elders  of  one 
Church."'  Xeander  corroborates  this  view,  thus:  'It  is  certain  that  every  Church 
was  governed  by  a  union  of  the  elders,  or  overseers,  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, and  we  find  among  them  no  individual  distinguished  above  the  rest,  who  pre- 
sided as  a.pri)nus  inter  pares,  first  among  equals.' 

But,  above  all  absurd  positions,  is  that  wliich  makes  the  bishop  of  modern  times 
the  successor  of  the  Apostles.  When  they  died  they  appointed  none  to  fill  their 
places,  for  their  office  was  peculiar  and  connected  only  with  the  planting  of  Ciiris- 
tianity,  by  upholding  Christ's  teachings  and  requirements ;  their  mission  being  con- 
firmed by  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  this  was  indispensable  until  the 
standard  of  faith  and  practice  was  settled  in  the  inspired  Books ;  they  tliemselves,  for 
the  time  being,  filling  the  place  of  those  writings,  as  the  chosen  organ  of  the  Spirit. 
Then,  they  were  the  only  authoritative  guides  for  the  Gospel  Churches,  by  whom  the 
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will  of  Christ  was  coramunicated.  Through  their  tongue  and  pen  the  Spirit  gave 
his  directions  and  decisions,  and  they  are  now  exactly  what  the  Churches  of  their 
age  recognized  tiiem ;  the  New  Testament  supplied  their  place  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  Spirit  now  speaks  to  the  Churches. 

Those  who  would  foist  diocesan  episcopacy  upon  the  New  Testament  Churches, 
think  that  they  find  their  stronghold  in  the  phrase  'angel  of  the  Church'  (angelos), 
which  is  simply  a  messenger.  In  Matt,  xi,  10,  Jehovah  himself  calls  John  the 
Baptist,  'my  angel'  (messenger),  and  in  turn,  John  calls  his  own  messengers  to 
Christ,  'angels.'  Lnke  xviii,  18-24:.  But  were  these  prototypes  of  modern  prelates? 
Even  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  called  by  himself  an  '  angel,'  '  a  messenger  of  Satan.' 
2  Cor.  xii,  7.  So,  the  seven  letters  to  the  Churches,  Rev.  ii,  iii,  imply  that  the  angel 
of  the  Churches  was  some  person  sent  from  each  of  them  on  a  temporary  mission, 
and  chosen  by  the  Church  itself  for  that  mission.  Each  of  the  Churches  had  its 
separate  messenger ;  there  was  not  one  angel  only  for  the  seven,  after  the  order  of 
modern  episcopacy.  A  cause  must  be  hard  pressed,  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  this 
part  of  the  Apocalypse  in  support  of  such  an  innovation. 

Patmos,  wliere  the  Apostle  John  wrote  this  book,  was  not  far  from  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  holy  prisoner  should  request  each  one 
of  them  to  send  some  faithful  messenger  who  should  receive  from  him,  personally, 
what  message  he  had  from  Christ  to  send  to  them  severally.  The  Apostle  Paul  sent 
his  Epistles  to  the  Churches  in  the  same  way,  for  each  messenger  wlio  carried  them, 
was  then  capable  of  proving  that  they  were  not  forgeries.  And,  now,  this  was  the 
only  means  left  at  the  command  of  John  for  sending  Christ's  revelations  to  the 
Churches,  by  trustworthy  hands.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  Jesus  should  instruct  his 
imprisoned  servant,  to  write  this  and  that  message  to  this  and  that  Church,  and  to 
entrust  the  message  to  these  individual  messengers?  The  trust  which  the  Saviour 
himself  confided  to  them,  entitled  them  to  be  called  'seven  stars,'  each  bearing  new 
light  to  one  of  the  seven  Churches  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  '  seven  lamp 
stands'  set  for  the  illumination  of  all  around  them.  These  Churches  were  not  to  be 
depi-ived  of  necessary  light  because  John  was  a  prisoner ;  but  Jesus  would  ]irove 
to  them  by  these  seven  epistles,  that  he  still  held  them  as  stars  in  his  right  hand, 
and  had  not  turned  over  their  keeping  to  a  sevenfold  episcopacy,  but  maintained  for 
each  of  them  a  separate  message,  to  be  brought  to  them  by  seven  faithful  messen- 
gers, as  seven  separate  congregations,  who,  despite  their  faults,  were  still  dear  to 
their  Sovereign  Lord. 

Baptism  was  the  first  ordinance  of  the  Apostolic  Churches.  Our  Lord  stamped 
this  institution  with  a  marked  and  reverend  dignity,  putting  higher  honor  upon  it 
than  on  any  act  in  Christianity,  by  making  it  the  only  institution  to  be  enforced  in 
the  august  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Neither  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  the  administration  of  the  Supper,  nor  any  other  transaction  has  this  high 
sanction  from  his  lips,  because  none  of  them  hold  the  same  solemn  relation  to  the 
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Trinity  \vliicli  tins  holds.  He  did  more  tlian  merely  comimuui  baptism  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  authority  of  the  Trinity ;  as  Dr.  Dwiglit  puts  the  formula,  '  Not 
in  but  into  the  name'  of  the  Trinity.  Of  course,  not  into  the  essence  of  the 
Godhead,  but  the  baptized  are  publicly  introduced  into  the  family  of  God,  and  are 
entitled  in  a  special  manner  to  the  name  of  God  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Trollope  better  expresses 
the  sense :  '  By  this  solemn  act  we  are  devoted  to  the  faith,  worship,  and  obedience 
of  these  three,  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanetifier.'  The  concej^tion  of  di\nne 
dignity  which  Christ  threw  into  baptism,  led  the  Apostolic  Churches  to  see  the 
proper  place  which  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  system,  and  to  shape  their  polity  accord- 
ingly. Their  conduct  contrasts  strikingly  with  .that  modern  fanaticism  which 
pushes  it  out  of  the  place  given  to  it  by  Christ,  either  by  making  it  the  source  of 
moral  regeneration,  or  by  depreciating  it  as  an  optional  rite  or  form.  Our  only  safety 
is  in  brushing  away  the  fog  which  this  abuse  has  thrown  about  it,  and  in  going 
boldly  back  to  examine  and  practice  it.  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

Jesus  declared  it  to  be  from  heaven;  he  doubly  honored  its  appointment 
by  his  Father,  by  obediently  submitting  to  it  on  the  opening  of  his  own  min- 
istry, and  by  enjoining  it  on  others  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  the  first  institu- 
tion in  his  mind  when  he  himself  began  to  preach  ;  and  the  last  that  he  pressed 
upon  those  whom  he  left  to  preach,  when  he  charged  them  on  the  '  mountain 
in  Galilee,'  as  he  spoke  his  last  command  in  his  resurrection  body.  As  John 
Henry  Newman  says:  'Friends  do  not  ask  for  literal  commands,  but  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  speaker  they  understand  his  half-words,  and  from  love  to  him 
they  anticipate  his  wishes.'  Here  is  not  even  the  reverend  '  half-word,'  it  is  his 
last  command  that  all  believing  men  should  be  baptized  upon  their  faith.  As  the 
Captain  of  salvation  he  gave  this  military  mandate,  'Follow  me!' and  made  the 
law  doubly  positive  by  his  own  example.  It  was  this  simple,  heart-felt  sincerity  in 
obeying  him  which  led  a  noted  saint  to  say  :  'Wherever  I  have  seen  the  print  of  his 
shoe  on  earth,  there  I  have  coveted  to  set  my  foot,  too.'  The  Apostolic  Churches 
associated  those  primal  exercises  of  the  heart — repentance,  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
regeneration  of  soul — with  baptism  ;  these  were  the  preparation  for  baptism,  which 
exliibited  the  new  religious  state  into  which  their  members  were  brought.  Hence, 
says  Dr.  Jacob:  'It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  Chnstian  baptism,  though  in  its 
outward  form  one  single  act,  represented  no  single,  isolated  state  of  feeling — but  a 
spiritual  transaction  carried  on  in  the  spirit  and  conscience,  and  then  declaring  itself 
externally.  .  .  .  Consequently,  the  fact  that  persons  had  been  baptized  is  in  the 
New  Testament  often  referred  to,  both  as  indicating  their  privileged  position,  and 
as  reminding  them  of  their  serious  obligation  to  live  in  a  manner  not  unwortiiy  of 
it."*  This  exactly  accords  with  the  inspired  teaching.  '  Through  grace  ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God,  for  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ,  put  on  Ciirist.' 
Gal.  iii,  27.  '  Buried  with  him  in  your  baptism  in  which  ye  were  also  raised  up 
with  him,  through  faith  in  the  operation  of  God.'     Col.  ii,  12.     Men  who  pro- 
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fessed  faith  and  were  baptized  were  regarded  by  those  Churches  as  true  believers, 
until  their  conduct  proved  the  contrary.  Peter  teaches  the  same  doctrine  when  hu 
says  that  '  baptism  is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,'  the  mere 
cleansing  of  the  body  ;  it  goes  deeper  and  signifies  the  inward  state  of  the  baptized, 
which  must  correspond  with  the  outward  appearance  ;  by  '  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God.'  What  a  terrible  rebuke  is  this  to  the  ignorant  notion  that 
if  your  own  conscience  approves  of  your  baptism,  you  have  all  the  baptism  that 
you  need.  No,  the  Apostle  insists  that  the  purity  of  your  conscience  as  a  saved  man 
must  correspond  to  the  profession  which  you  make  when  you  are  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism.  Thus,  Jerome  understood  the  New  Testament,  and  says :  '  First 
they  taught  all  nations,  then  immerse  those  that  are  taught,  in  water ;  for  it  cannot 
be  that  the  body  should  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  unless  the  soul  has  before 
received  the  truth  of  faith.'  ^- 

In  the  last  edition  of  Herzog's  '  Encyclopsedia '  {Art.  Taufe)  these  words  are 
used  :  '  Every-where  in  the  New  Testament  the  presupposition  is,  that  only  those 
who  believe  are  to  be  baptized.  That  in  the  New  Testament  no  direct  trace  of 
infant  baptism  is  found  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  Efforts  to  prove  its  presence 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  presupposing  w'hat  is  to  be  proved.' 

Altiiough  Liddon  makes  baptism  the  instrument  of  regeneration,  perhaps  no 
modern  writer  so  lucidly  sets  forth  its  relation  to  regeneration  as  he,  and  his  foi'ce- 
ful  clearness  will  justify  the  following  long  quotation : 

'Regeneration  thus  implies  a  double  process,  one  destnictive,  the  other  con- 
structive; by  it  the  old  life  is  killed,  and  the  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into 
existence.  This  double  process  is  effected  by  the  sacramental  incorporation  of  the 
baptized,  first  with  Christ  crucified  and  dead,  and  then  with  Christ  rising  from  the 
dead  to  life ;  although  tiie  language  of  the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a 
continued  share  in  the  resurrectiondife  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  tiie  will  of 
the  Christian.  But  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life,  to  which  the  grace  of 
baptism  originally  introduces  the  Christian,  correspond  with,  and  are  effects  of, 
Clirist's  death  and  resurrection.  Regarded  liistorically,  these  events  belong  to  tlie 
irrevocable  past.  But  for  us  Christians  tlie  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  are  not 
mere  past  events  of  history  ;  they  are  energizing  facts  from  which  no  lapse  of  cenlu- 
I'ies  can  sever  us;  they  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  within  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Redemption.  Tlie  Christian  is,  to  the  end  of  time,  crucified  with  Christ ;  he 
dies  with  Christ;  he  is  buried  with  Christ ;  he  rises  with  Christ;  he  hves  with 
Christ.  Pie  is  not  merely  made  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  as  being  in  Clirist 
Jesus,  he  is  a  member  of  his  Body,  as  out  of  his  Flesii  and  out  of  his  Bones.  And 
of  this  profound  incorporation  baptism  is  the  original  instrument.  The  veryform 
of  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  nndtitudes 
who  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  Ciinrch  pressed  for  admittance  into  her  conununion, 
liarmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  which  it  effects.  As  the  neophyte  is  plunged 
beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  is  slain  and  buried  with  Christ.  As  Christ, 
crucified  and  entombed,  rises  with  resistless  might  from  the  grave  which  can  no 
longer  hold  him,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raised  from  the  bath  of 
i-eovneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural  life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fi.ved 
henceforth  on  Christ,  who,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.'  '^ 
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Tliis  liigli  doctrinal  significance  of  baptism  was  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  the 
Apostolic  Cluirclies,  when  they  buried  the  bodies  of  believers  in  the  waters  of  seas, 
rivers,  and  other  convenient  places,  and  it  could  not  be  set  forth  in  any  other  way. 
It  would  be  wearisome  to  quote  critics,  historians,  theologians,  and  the  highest 
authorities  in  exposition  to  sustain  this  position,  still  a  few  may  not  be  amiss. 

Dr.  Cave  says  of  ancient  immersion  : 

'  By  the  persons  being  put  into  water  was  lively  represented  the  putting  off  of 
the  sins  of  the  flesh,  and  being  washed  from  the  tiltli  and  pollution  of  tlieui  ;  by  liis 
abode  under  it,  whicli  was  a  kind  of  burial  into  water,  his  entering  into  a  state  of 
death  and  mortification,  like  as  Christ  remained  for  some  time  under  the  state  or 
power  of  death  .  .  .  and  then  by  his  emersion,  or  rising  up  out  of  the  water,  was 
signified  his  entry  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  differing  from  that  which  lie  lived 
before.' " 

Dean  Goulburn  voices  the  higher  scholarship  on  this  subject  in  these  words  : 

'  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  baptism,  when  administered  in  the  pristine  and 
most  correct  form,  is  a  divinely  constituted  emblem  of  bodily  resurrection.  .  .  . 
Animation  having  been  for  one  instant  suspended  beneatli  tlie  water,  a  type  tliis  of 
the  interruption  of  man's  energies  by  death,  the  body  is  lifted  up  again  into  the  air 
by  way  of  expressing  emblematically,  tlie  new  birth  of  resurrection.'  '■' 

The  entire  Greek  Church,  which  at  present  numbers  about  70,000,000  of  com- 
municants, and  whose  custom  it  has  always  been  to  immerse,  thus  strongly  expresses 
itself  in  its  great  standard,  the  'Ped.\lion,'  a  folio  of  484  pages,  and  sent  forth 
Tinder  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  and  Holy  Synod,  on  pp.  29-33 : 

'The  distinctive  character  of  the  institution  of  baptism,  then,  is  immersion  (hnp- 
tlsma],  wliicli  cannot  be  omitted  without  destroying  tlie  mysterious  meaning  of  the 
sacrament,  and  without  contradicting,  at  the  same  time,  the  etymological  signification 
of  the  word  wliich  serves  to  designate  it.  The  Western  (Roman)  Church,  tlierefore, 
has  separated  from  the  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ :  she  has  caused  all  the  snhlimjty 
of  tlie  external  sign  to  disappear  ;  in  short,  she  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  words,  and 
of  ideas  in  practicing  baptism  by  aspersion,  the  mere  announcement  of  wliich  is  a 
laughable  contradiction.' 

With  equal  decision,  but  in  milder  terms,  the  Dean  of  Xorwich  complains  that 
the  substitution  of  sprinkling  for  immersion  has  utterly  obscured  'the  emblematical 
significance  of  the  rite,  and  rendei-s  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  educated,  the  Apostle's 
association  of  burial  and  resurrection,  with  the  ordinance.'  Those  who  are  not  Bap- 
tists find  fault  on  this  subject  more  bitterly  than  they  do.  A  treatise  authorized 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria,  declares  in  Chapter 
vii,  that  the  attempt  to  prove  tliat  the  ancients  sprinkled,  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  palm  off  '  lies.'  Chapter  xix  attempts  to  show  '  that  sprinkling  being  satanicnl,  is 
opposed  to  Divine  Baptism ; '  and  Chapter  xxxiv  decides, '  That  sprinkling  is  a  Heret- 
ical Dogma.'  Moses  Stuart,  the  great  scholar  of  our  own  country,  says  :  •  I  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  candid  man  wiio  examines  the  subject  to  deny  this,' 
namely  :  that  Apostolic  Baptism  was  immersion.     But  Dr.  Paine,  Professor  of  Eccic- 
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siastical  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  when  charged  by  some  of 
his  brethren  with  Baptist  sentiments,  because  he  teaches  that  immersion  prevailed  in 
all  Churches  from  the  Apostles  down,  replies  with  great  spirit : 

'  As  to  the  question  of  fact,  the  testimony  is  ample  and  decisive.  No 
matter  of  Church  history  is  clearer.  The  evidence  is  all  one  way,  and  all  Chnrch 
historians  of  any  repute  agree  in  accepting  it.  We  cannot  claim  even  orig- 
inality in  teaching  it  in  a  Congregational  seminary  ;  and  we  really  feel  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  anachronism  in  writing  an  article  to  insist  upon  it.  It  is  a  point  on  which 
ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern  historians  alike,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Liitiierans 
and  Calvinists,  have  no  controversy  ;  and  the  simple  reason  for  this  uniformity  is, 
that  the  statements  of  the  early  Fathers  are  so  clear,  and  the  light  shed  upon  tliese 
statements  from  the  early  customs  of  the  Church  is  so  conclusive,  that  no  historian 
who  cares  for  his  reputation  would  dare  to  deny  it,  and  no  histoi-ian  who  is  worthy 
of  the  name  would  wish  to.  There  are  some  historical  questions  concerning  the 
early  Church  on  which  the  most  learned  writers  disagree  ....  but  on  tliis  one  of 
the  early  practice  of  immersion,  the  most  distinguished  antiquarians, — such  as  Bing- 
ham, Augusti,  Coleman,  Smith,  and  historians  such  as  Mosheim,  Giesler,  Hase, 
Neander,  Millinan,  Schaflf  and  Alzog  (Catliolic)  hold  a  common  language.  .  .  .  Any 
scliohir  who  denies  that  immersion  was  the  baptism  of  the  Cliristian  Cliuicli  fdr 
thirteen  centuries,  betrays  utter  ignorance  or  sectarian  blindness."^ 

Herzog  says :  '  Baptism  was  always  performed  by  immersion  in  flowing  water.'  " 

So  tlie  learned  Schaff,  on  Rom.  vi,  3  :  '  The  meaning  of  haptizo  in  this  passage 
is  undoubtedly  immerse.^  and  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of  the  illustration  lies  in 
this  very  allusion  to  the  act  of  immersion  and  emersion.'  '* 

The  following  extract  from  Coleman's  'Antiquities'  very  accurately  expresses 

what  all  agree  to  : 

'  In  the  primitive  Church,  immersion  was  undeniably  the  common  mode  of 
baptism.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  sprinkling  at  that  early  periodis  that  it  was 
in  case  of  necessity,  permitted  as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  This  fact  is  so  well 
established  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  authorities  in  proof  of  it. 

The  Scb.tects  of  Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  were  those  who  repented 
of  sin,  and  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  for  salvation  ;  none  else  were  admitted, 
hence,  infant  baptism  was  unknown  amongst  them,  either  by  precept  or  example, 
nor  have  we  any  definition  of  the  relation  of  infants  to  the  Church,  or  any  provision 
for  their  discipline.  In  itself  baptism  was  the  confession  of  reliance  on  Christ, 
having  no  reference  to  parental  faith,  or  federal  relationship.  The  infinite  dif- 
ference between  the  Theocracy  and  the  Christian  Church,  measured  the  wide 
stretch  between  circumcision  and  baptism.  Admission  into  the  first  was  by  birth- 
right without  choice,  the  subject  being  'born  of  blood  and  of  the  will  of  man.' 
Men  entered  the  second,  by  bowing  the  heart  and  will  to  Christ,  by  the  personal 
abandonment  of  sin  for  his  sake,  and  by  personal  choice  of  him  as  their  Saviour. 
Christ  was  a  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  when  he  reached  manhood,  he  was 
baptized  on  his  own  volition  as  an  obedient  Son.     No  question  of  federal  lioliness 
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was  involved  here.  Mary  had  taken  him  to  the  Temple  to  be  circumcised,  but  she 
never  brought  him  to  John  to  be  baptized.  But  why  not,  if  infant  baptism  takes 
the  place  of  circumcision  ?  and  why  did  he  carefully  avoid  making  infant  baptism  an 
institute  in  his  kingdom,  when  one  sentence  from  his  lips  would  have  established  it 
forever  ? 

Singularly  enough  the  baptism  of  believers  is  practiced  by  all  Christians,  who 
practice  baptism  at  all,  because  Jesus  positively  commanded  that  it  should  be  ; 
yet  some  who  practice  infant  baptism  do  so  because  Christ  did  not  command  it,  but 
was  silent  on  the  sul)jeet.     One  of  our  first  scholars  and  historians  savs  : 

'  True,  the  Xew  Testament  contains  no  express  command  to  baptize  infants ; 
such  a  command  would  not  agree  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  was 
there  any  compulsory  or  general  infant  baptism  before  tlie  union  of  Church  and 
State.  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  delayed  his  baptism  till  his 
death-bed  (as  many  now  delay  their  repentance) ;  and  even  after  Constantine 
tliere  were  examples  of  eminent  teachers,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Augustin, 
Chrysostom,  wlio  were  not  baptized  in  early  manhood,  although  tliey  had  Christian 
mothers.  But  still  less  does  tlie  New  Testament/o/'iiVi  infant  baptism,  as  it  might 
be  expected  to  do  in  view  of  the  universal  custom  of  the  Jews  to  admit  their 
children  by  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
old  covenant.' " 

A  guileless  investigator  of  historic  truth  will  naturally  ask  here,  1.  If  '  the 
free  spirit  of  the  Gospel '  would  not  have  agreed  with  an  express  command  from 
Christ  to  baptize  infants,  how  does  their  baptism  vnthout  his  commands  agree 
with  that  '  free  spirit  ? '  2.  Gospel  baptism  was  for  '  all  nations,'  '  all  the  world,' 
without  regard  to  Jew  or  Gentile  as  such,  what  then,  had  natural  '  birth '  to  do  with 
the  question,  in  any  way?  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  admitted  to  baptism  on  the 
same  terms,  and  millions  of  Gentiles  were  baptized,  but  only  a  few  thousand  Jews. 
In  fact,  the  baptized  Churciies  refused  to  know  men  either  as  Jew  or  Gentile, 
because  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no  race.  The  Gentiles  had  nothing  to  do  with  cir- 
cumcision, as  the  ordinance  of  a  covenant  in  which  they  had  never  had  and  never 
were  to  have  a  part.  "Was  baptism  substituted  for  circumcision  to  accommodate 
them,  when  they  had  no  natural  interest  in  either  ?  The  Jews  needed  no  such 
change.  Any  one  of  them,  old  or  young,  male  or  female,  could  accept  the 
Redeemer  on  choice,  by  passing  out  of  the  Old  Covenant  into  the  Xew  with  him 
through  baptism,  by  simply  asking  the  privilege.  Infant  baptism  could  not  be 
a  substitute  for  circumcision  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews  could  have  both  if 
they  wished,  as  in  the  ciises  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  Then  what  had  circumcision 
to  do  with  the  question  anyway,  when  baptism  affected  only  'a  new  creature?' 
3.  As  to  New  Testament  silence  on  the  suljject  of  infant  baptism :  Did  the  Apos- 
tolic Christians  understand  that  whatever  Jesus  did  not  forbid  they  were  in  duty 
bound  to  incorporate  into  the  Christian  system  ?  Then,  any  rite,  service  or  prac- 
tice, superstition  or  dogma  whatever,  miglit  have  been  introduced,  unless  expressly 
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forbidden.  This  casts  all  tlio  bulwarks  of  purity  to  tlie  four  winds,  and  is  tlic 
essence  of  Romanism.  Where  does  the  New  Testament  ^forhicV  infant  com- 
munion, tlie  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  cup,  the  limit  of  its  use  to  the  clerg\-, 
the  use  of  holy  water,  the  priestly  miter  and  dress,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
conduct  of  worship  in  Latin  ;  the  use  of  salt,  oil,  honey  and  saliva  in  ba|itisni,  the 
baptism  of  hells,  a  college  of  cardinals,  archbishops,  auricular  confession,  tho  pope's 
infallibility,  nay,  the  pope  himself,  with  a  thousand  other  mumnierius  ad  nau- 
seam ? 

If  it  is  a  canon  in  Christianity  that  silence  gives  consent,  and  consent  imposes 
duty,  then  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  baptize  our  children,  whether  the  '  Christian 
mothers '  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  baptized  theirs  or  not,  but  to  do  many  other 
things  which  'his  holiness'  curses  us  for  not  doing.  Luther  honestly  said  :  '  It  can- 
not be  proved  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  infant  baptism  was  instituted  by  C'hiist. 
or  begun  by  the  fii-st  Christians  after  the  Apostles.'  So,  when  Carlstadt  asked  him  : 
'  "Where  has  Christ  commanded  us  to  elevate  the  host  ? '  he  answered,  '  Where  has 
he  forhidden  it?'  As  if  this  absurd  answer  rendered  his  act  a  whit  the  less  a 
trifling  with  Christ's  will  in  either  ease.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
contains  no  express  command  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  elect  a  king,  'still  less' 
does  it  '■forljid^  this;  therefore  any  faction  is  at  libei-ty  to  establish  a  kingdom 
and  elect  a  sovereign  !  Such  work  would  probably  be  deemed  '  treason'  under  our 
positive  political  institutions,  but  somehow  the  same  silence  affecting  an  institution 
of  Christ  is  used  to  impel  to  superservieeable  loyaltj'. 

Our  Lord  instructed  his  Apostles  whom  to  baptize,  and  on  what  conditions,  and 
they  went  no  further.  God  commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  '  his  seed,'  but  he 
did  not  practice  the  rite  upon  other  men's  children,  because  he  was  not  forbidden  to 
do  so.  Baptism  is  met  with  in  the  New  Testament,  only  in  association  with  a  cer- 
tain set  of  persons,  sentiments  and  virtues.  The  baptized  are  charactei'ized 
as  '  elect,'  '  saints,'  '  disciples,'  '  believers,'  and  their  state  of  mind  as  that  of  '  faith,' 
'obedience,'  'remission  of  sin,'  'following  after  holiness,'  and  'enduring  hardness  as 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  names  which  cannot  be  given  to,  and  things  which 
cannot  be  said  of,  infants. 

Besides,  the  universal  testimony  of  Church  history  says  that  tlu'v  were  not 
infants,  but  refers  the  whole  question  of  infant  baptism  to  empty  inferential  usage. 
Bunsen  writes:  'It  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  early  Cliurch,  not  only  down  to 
the  end  of  the  second,  but  indeed  to  the  middle  of  the  third,  century.'-"  Ilahn  of 
Breslaii  testifies,  that  'Neither  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  during  the  first  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  is  a  sure  example  of  infant  baptism  to  be  found  ;  and  we  must  concede 
that  the  numerous  opposers  of  it  cannot  be  contradicted  on  Gospel  ground."-' 
Curcellaeus  declares  that,  'The  baptism  of  infants,  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
was  altogether  unknown;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  was  allowed  by  some  few. 
In  the  fifth  and  following  ages  it  was  generally  received.     The  custom  of  baptizing 
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infants  did  not  begin  before  the  third  age  after  Christ  was  born.  In  the  former 
ages  no  traces  of  it  appear,  and  it  was  introduced  without  the  command  of  Christ."*' 
These  testimonies  might  bo  multiplied  at  length,  but  only  a  few  of  great  weight 
may  be  added.     Dr.  Jacob  says  : 

'  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  by  learned  men  upon  this  suljject, 
it  remains  indisputable  that  infant  baptism  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testanient. 
Xo  instance  of  it  is  recorded  tliere  ;  no  allusion  is  made  to  its  effects  ;  no  directions 
are  given  for  its  administration.  However  reasonably  we  may  be  convinced  that 
we  tind  in  the  Cin-istian  Scriptures  "  the  fundaniental  idea  from  whicli  infant  bap- 
tism was  afterward  developed,"  and  by  whieli  it  may  now  be  justified,  it  ought  to 
be  distinctly  acknowledged  tliat  it  is  not  an  Apostolic  ordinance.  Lii<e  modern 
Episcopacy,  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  institution  legitimately  deduced  by  Church  author- 
ity from  Apostolic  principles ;  but  not  Apostolic  in  its  actual  existence.'  ^ 

The  Eishop  of  Salisbury,  recentl}-  deceased,  says: 

'I  most  candidly  and  broadly  state  my  conviction  that  there  is  not  one 
passage  nor  one  word  in  Scripture  whicIi  directly  proves  it — not  one  word,  the 
undeniable  and  logical  power  of  wliich  can  l)e  adduced  to  prove,  in  any  wav  of  fact, 
tliat  in  tlie  Sci-ipture  age  infants  were  bajitized,  or  of  tiie  doctrine  that  tliey  ougiit 
to  be  baptized.  Nor,  1  believe,  is  tiiere  any  such  direct  statement  to  be  found  in  any 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  before  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century.' 

Beck  lias  well  summed  up  the  constituency  of  an  Apostolic  Church  thus  : 

'  Tliey  are  baptized  on  the  strength  of  personal  faith,  and  pass  from  tlie  old 
union  with  the  world  into  the  new  associations.  It  is  not  baptism  in  itself,  there- 
fore, which  makes  the  Church,  it  is  faitli  whicli  qualifies  both  for  faith  and  for  the 
Church.  This  faith  through  which  a  man,  of  his  own  free-will,  unites  liimself  with 
God's  salvation  in  Christ  leads  to  baptism  ;  in  which  God  unites  himself  to  men  for 
their  sal^-ation,  for  tlie  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  And  sucli 
baptized  persons  form  the  Church  which  is,  tlierefore,  styled  "  The  multitude  of 
them  that  believed.'"^ 

Because,  then,  there  is  no  authority  for  its  practice  from  Christ  or  his  Apostles, 
it  falls  to  the  ground.  Of  what  weight  is  it  that  it  be  a  tenet  of  '  deduction,'  '  infer- 
ence,' 'Church  authority'  or  any  other  authority;  no  matter  what  the  pretense  may 
be?  In  that  case  it  is  of  purely  hitman  origin,  manufactured  for  some  end  which 
the  oracles  of  God  did  not  contemplate,  and  is  an  act  of  empty  will-worship, 
for  whicli  a  man  can  give  no  solid  account  to  Christ.  The  late  Archbishop  Hughes 
saw  this  point  clearly,  and  said,  in  his  'Doctrinal  Catechism  :'  '  It  does  not  appear 
from  Scripture  that  even  one  infant  was  ever  baptized  ;  therefore,  Protestants 
should  reject,  on  their  own  principle,  infant  baptism  as  an  unscriptural  usage.'  But 
Professor  Lange,  of  Jena,  a  weightier  authority  still,  says:  'Would  the  Protestant 
Church  fulfill  and  attain  to  its  final  destiny,  the  baptism  of  infants  must  of  neces- 
sity be  abolished.  It  has  sunk  down  to  a  mere  formality,  without  any  religious 
meaning  for  the  child ;  and  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers,  on  the  advantage  and  use  of  the   sacraments.     It  cannot 

from  any  point  of  view  be  justified  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.'^ 
11 
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There  are  three  cases  of  household  baptism  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  language  of  each  record  strongly  sustains  the  above  testimony.  In  the 
household  of  Lydia  (Acts  xvi,  40),  those  who  were  baptized  with  her  are  called 
'brethren,'  and  are  'exhorted'  by  Paul.  In  the  jailer's  household  (Acts  xvi, 
31-34),  Paul  '  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  were  in  his  house,"  and  they 
all  '  believed  in  God  and  rejoiced.'  And  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  (1  Cor. 
xvi,  15),  which  Paul  baptized,  he  says  that  they  'addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  saints.'  These  are  things  which  no  infant  can  do,  and  prove  that  in  eacli  case 
they  first  heard  the  Gospel,  and  then  were  baptized  upon  tlieir  personal  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.     The  second  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament  Churches  was : 

The  Lord's  Supper.  Its  design  was  purely  commemorative  of  Christ's  death. 
Our  Lord  instituted  it  on  tlie  night  before  he  was  offered.  He  gave  broken  bread 
to  his  disciples,  to  I'epresent  iiis  body  as  it  should  be  mangled  the  next  day  by  cruci- 
fixion ;  then  they  each  drank  of  the  cup,  which  represented  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  All  his  disciples  present  partook  of  these,  and  he  made 
the  commemoration  perpetual,  saying,  '  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.'  Here  is 
the  simple  and  beautiful  ordinance  about  whicli  his  followers  have  wrangled  for 
centuries  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  Human  manipulations  have  made  it  an 
'  awful  mystery,' a  '  dreadful  sacrament,'  or  oath,  and  even  a  base  idolatry,  put  in 
the  place  of  Christ  himself.  With  many  who  reject  the  Romish  teaching  of  the 
Supper,  an  accretion  of  ideas  and  applications  are  associated  with  it,  wliich  amount 
to  bald  superstitions.  We  hear  devout  and  enlightened  Protestants  calling  it '  the  food 
of  the  soul,'  a  '  banquet  of  flesh  and  blood,'  an  '  eating  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,' 
and  the  like  nonsense.  Some  even  pervert  such  passages  as  this  by  applying  them 
to  the  Supper  :  '  If  ye  eat  not  my  flesh  and  drink  not  my  blood  ye  have  not  eternal 
life,'  whereas  Jesus  spoke  these  words  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  Supper  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  if  they  bear  upon  it  at  all,  they  imply  that  eternal  life  itself  can  be  had 
by  taking  bread  and  wine  at  the  table.  Gthers,  in  some  way,  which  nobody  knows 
any  thing  about,  find  a  real  presence  of  Christ  at  the  Table,  as  they  find  him  in  no 
other  religious  observance,  and  so  they  insist  upon  it  that  the  saiHts  have  fellowship 
with  him  and  with  each  other  there,  such  as  they  can  have  nowhere  else,  and  in 
no  other  way.  Hence,  without  intending  it,  contempt  is  brought  upon  the  Bible 
teaching  that  Christ  himself  and  not  bread  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  the  atone- 
ment brings  salvation  and  not  the  act  which  commemorates  it,  in  the  use  of  bread 
and  wine.  Clirist  is  the  only  bond  of  vital  union,  and  the  only  test  of  fellowship 
amongst  saints,  and  not  a  material  ordinance.  If  fellowship  amongst  Christians  is 
purchased  by  sitting  with  each  other  at  the  same  table,  their  love  is  bought  at  a  very 
liglit  cost.  Oneness  with  Christ  himself,  the  brotherhood  of  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  mutual  burden-bearing  and  mutual  watch-care,  formed  the  visible  bond 
of  fellowship  in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  This  sort  of  unity  cost  them  something,  it 
was  not  a  vaporing  sentiment,  and  was  worth  all  that  it  cost.     There  is  not  a  case  in 
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ecclesiastical  history  wliere  the  Supper  has  held  any  single  congregation  together  for 
a  day.  Churches  of  all  names  who  celebrate  it  constantly,  live  in  open  contention  year 
by  year.  The  love  of  Judas  for  John  was  cramped  into  a  close  corner  when  they  sat 
at  the  same  table,  and  ate  the  sop  from  the  same  dish.  If  Christians  are  not  one 
on  a  much  higher  plane  than  that  of  eating  and  drinking  the  Supper  witii  cadi 
otlier,  their  true  unity  is  a  hopeless  business.  In  fact,  as  if  to  prove  the  perfect 
emptiness  of  this  pretension,  in  some  Protestant  communions,  the  Supper  itself  has 
been  the  subject  of  hot  dispute,  the  chief  bone  of  contention  from  century  to  cent- 
urv.  The  greatest  bitterness  has  been  indulged,  and  anathemas  have  been  bandied 
about, />;'o  and  con,  with  a  freedom  which  has  marked  no  other  form  of  discussion, 
and  by  men,  too,  who  regularly  meet  at  the  same  table. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Christ's  death,  the  Corinthian  Church  had 
corrupted  the  Supper  b}'  the  introduction  of  startling  abuses.  1  Cor.  xi.  They 
associated  the  love-feast  therewith,  and  indulged  in  gluttony  and  drunkeimess. 
Christ  corrected  these  abuses  by  a  new  revelation  through  Paul,  and  gave  a  second 
definition  of  the  design  of  the  Supper,  in  exposition  of  the  first.  'As  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.'  Paul 
'received  of  the  Lord,'  that  he  intended  the  Supper  as  a  memorial,  preaching 
institution,  whereby  the  redeemed  Church,  known  as  the  'Ye'  meeting  in  'one 
place,'  preached  Christ's  death.  The  Primitive  Churches,  then,  threw  no  super- 
stitious mystery  about  it,  ascribed  to  it  no  semi-saving  efficacy,  accompanied  it  with 
no  popish  mortification,  self-humiliations,  super-solemnities,  distempered  enchant- 
ments, or  pious  legerdemain.  To  them  it  was  a  'feast'  of  artless  thanksgiving, 
kept  with  the  '  leaven  of  sincerity  and  truth,'  for  the  jireaching  of  a  sacrificial 
Pedeemer.  The  bread  and  wine  were  common,  like  any  other  bread  and  wine,  and 
Christ  was  present  with  them  by  his  Spirit  as  in  prayer,  praise,  and  other  acts  of 
worship,  no  more  sacredly  and  no  less.  The  converts  who  had  been  baptized  met 
together  on  '  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  and  Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  150,  says :  '  It  is 
not  lawful  for  any  to  partake,  but  such  as  believe  the  things  that  are  taught  by  us 
to  be  true,  and  have  been  baptized.'  There  were  no  such  things  as  'different  denom- 
inations' amongst  them.  Some  congregations  had  factions  amongst  tliem,  which  are 
called  '  sects,'  but  no  sect  of  Churches  was  distinguished  from  other  sects  of  Churches 
by  a  different  order  of  faith  and  practice.  In  this  respect  they  walked  under  the 
same  rule,  were  all  immersed  believers,  and  were  in  perfect  accord  in  their  Gospel 
practice.  When  men  are  willing  to  return  to  the  Gospel  order  of  regeneration  and 
baptism,  their  own  obedience  to  Christ  Jesus  will  remove  all  controversy  on  these 
subjects  by  restoring  things  to  the  Gospel  status  ;  and  then  there  must  of  necessity 
be  again:  'One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,'  and  one  Table.  But  until  then  there 
never  can  be ;  and  what  is  more,  there  never  ought  to  be,  except  on  this  Apostolic 
Cliurcii  principle. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE    BAPTIST    COPY    OF    THE    APOSTOLIC    CHURCHES. 

FROM  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.  I).  70,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  great 
changes  occurred  in  tlie  Roman  Empire,  some  of  which  seriously  affected 
the  Christian  Churches.  Doniitian  occupied  the  throne  from  81  to  96,  and  like  all 
tyrants,  he  was  weak,  cruel,  despotic.  He  exhausted  the  finances  of  the  empire  by 
lavish  expenditures,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  Jews.  He  also  banished  literary 
men  and  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  persecuted  the  Christians  as  'Atheists,' 
because  they  worshiped  an  unseen  God,  without  visible  representation,  figure, 
symbol,  image  or  altar.  Besides  this,  the  emperor  claimed  divine  worship  for 
himself,  as  much  as  had  Caligula  before  him.  He  every-where  polluted  the 
temples  with  his  statues,  and  we  are  told  that  endless  sacrifices  were  offered  at  his 
altars.  His  decrees  began  with  the  words:  '■  Dominus  et  Dcus  noster''  (our  Lord 
and  God)  commands  this  and  that,  and  whoever  spoke  of  him  otherwise  was  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  treason.  Some  Jews,  to  evade  the  tax,  denied  their  nationality, 
and  as  the  Christians  were  classed  with  Jews,  strict  examination  was  made  of  their 
persons  and  rites.  Because  they  refused  to  pay  him  the  profane  worship  which  he 
demanded,  he  was  inflamed  with  rage.  The  doctrine  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ 
was  confused  with  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  and  this  kept  him  on  the 
alert  with  suspicion,  lest  a  political  rival  should  make  him  trouble.  Hence,  great 
numbers  of  Christians  suffered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  others  were  put  to 
death  or  exiled,  and  the  'gloomy  atheists'  who  escaped,  were  treated  by  society  as 
impious  persons.  Happily,  his  wrath  was  launched  against  them  late  in  his  reign,  or 
the  persecution  would  have  reached  a  level  of  severity  with  that  of  Nero.  His 
successor,  Nerva,  A.  D.  96-98,  was  more  just  and  humane,  revoked  the  edict  of 
Domitian,  recalled  the  banished  from  the  mines  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  fact,  forbade  the  further  persecution  of  Jews  or  Christians.  Then, 
Christianity  came  near  to  the  Caesars  and  even  reached  the  royal  family.  Flavins 
Clement  was  cousin  to  Domitian,  high  in  office  and  in  the  i-egard  of  the  people; 
and  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  he  and  his  wife,  Domatelli,  became  Chris- 
tians, with  others  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  First  Century,  Christianit}'  stands  in  its  ideal  beauty,  fresh 
from  Christ,  full  of  new  life  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  pure  mold  which 
:inspired  Apostles  had  formed,  without  one  defect  from  the  touch  of  human  govern- 
ments.    It  looked  like  a  frail  craft  tossed  on  a  stormy  sea,  though  freighted  with  all 
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the  wealth  of  lieaven.  It  was  the  fii-st  beam  from  the  Morning  Star,  making  its 
way  out  of  infinite  solitudes  as  Heetly  and  softly  as  the  Dove  of  Jordan.  Jesus  had 
coiue  iu  the  Augustan  Age,  had  uttered  every  word  which  man  needed  to  hear,  and 
finished  every  deed  needed  for  his  salvation.  Yet,  his  new  scepter,  swayed  over 
tiie  human  spirit,  was  never  to  be  broken.  He  came  to  make  life  higlier,  poetry 
broader,  history  brighter,  and  religion  sublimer;  an  art,  which  should  lift. the  vulgar 
into  the  ideal,  and  perfect  praise  out  of  low  human  passions.  "When  the  lieavens 
closed  on  our  ascended  Lord,  his  Apostles  went  forth  to  the  great  uplifting  movement 
amongst  slaves,  and  the  poorest  of  the  common  people.  By  a  natural  but  sure 
process  they  laid  its  foxiudations  in  their  confidence,  toil  and  blood,  and  built  from 
this  basis  to  the  top-stone  of  society.  The  century  opened  with  the  cries  of  the 
Bethlehem  Babe,  and  closed  with  the  Man  of  Sorrows  on  his  throne,  in  the  heaven 
of  heavens.  To  the  far  East  he  had  become  the  Day-spring,  to  the  far  "West  the 
Eising  Sun.  "Warlike  people  and  pastoral,  polite  and  barbarian,  had  begun  to  feel 
his  power,  from  Home  to  the  far-ofE  shores  of  the  Empire,  which  were  washed  by 
every  sea.  Those  Apostles  who  had  stood  with  him  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  had 
done  their  work,  and  were  now  enthroned  with  him.  Their  names,  yet  unrecorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Empire,  were  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life  forever. 

Having  thus  found  the  model  of  the  Xew  Testament  Church,  the  question  is 
forced  upon  us :  "Whether  or  not  this  pattern  is  retained  in  any  of  the  Churches 
of  the  present  day  ?  Without  casting  ungenerous  reflections  upon  any  Christian 
body  whatever,  it  may  oe  said  that  as  to  substance  and  form,  the  most  accurate 
resemblance  to  this  picture  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  is  now  found  in  the  Baptist 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America.  Dr.  Duncan  reports:  'That  when  Gesenius,  the 
great  German  Hebraist  and  Biblical  critic,  first  learned  what  Baptist  Churches  were, 
he  exclaimed  :  '  How  exactly  like  the  Pi-imitive  Churches ! '  ^  So  Ypeig,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  and  Derraout,  Chaplain  to  the 
King  of  Holland,  who,  together,  prepared  a  History  of  the  Xetherland's  Reformed 
Church  for  that  government,  have  the  same  principles  in  view  when  they  say : 

'  We  have  now  seen  that  the  Baptists  who  in  former  times  were  called  Ana- 
baptists, and  at  a  later  period  Mennouites,  were  originally  Waldenses,  who,  in  the 
liistor}-  of  the  Church,  even  from  tlie  most  ancient  times,  have  received  such  a  well- 
deserved  homage.  On  this  account  the  Baptists  may  be  considered,  as  of  old,  the 
only  religious  community  which  has  continued  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles ;  as  a 
Christian  Society  which  has  kept  pure  through  all  ages  the  evangelical  doctrines  of 
religion.  The  uncorrupted  inward  and  outward  condition  of  the  Baptist  community 
affords  proof  of  the  truth  contested  by  the  Romish  Church,  of  the  great  necessity 
of  a  reformation  of  religion  such  as  that  which  took  place  in  the  si.xteenth  century, 
and  also  a  refutation  of  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that  their 
denomination  is  the  most  ancient.'  ^ 

Tiie  late  Dr.  Oncken  assured  the  writer  that  in  forming  a  new  Church  at 
Hamburg,  A.  D.  1831,  the  constituent  members  first  resolved  that  they  would  shut 
themselves  up  entirely  to  the  Apostolic  model,  as  found  in  the  Xew  Testament. 
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Tliej,  therefore,  devoted  themselves  for  some  time  to  prayer  and  the  exclusive  study 
of  that  Book  as  an  inspired  Church  Manual ;  and  on  comparing  the  result,  to  their 
surprise,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  form  a  Church  in  accord  with  the 
Baptist  Churches  in  England  and  America.  Yet,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this  ; 
the  New  Testament  is  ever  the  same,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  when  the  devout 
mind  is  left  free  from  all  standards  but  this,  with  the  determination  to  follow 
it  in  the  most  simple-hearted  manner,  it  should  produce  the  same  stamp  of  New 
Testament  Churches  every-where  and  always. 

In  what,  then,  do  the  Baptist  Churches  of  to-day  differ  from  otlier  ecclesiastical 
bodies?  Only  in  retaining  certain  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Churches 
which  others  have  laid  aside.  And  in  what  do  Baptist  peculiarities  consist  ?  The 
fundamental  difference  between  them  and  others  lies  much  deeper  than  the  question 
of  Baptism,  either  as  regards  the  act  itself  or  its  subjects.  The  distinction  is  much 
broader,  deeper  and  more  radical.  There  was  no  need  for  serious  protest  against 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  immersion,  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  for  that  was  her  settled  custom  to  that  time ;  while  it  is  still 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  living  and  underlying  principles  of 
Baptist  Churches,  relate  to  the  sovereign  and  absolute  headship  of  Christ  in  his 
Churches;  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  his  law  for  their 
direction  in  all  things ;  to  the  supernatural  regeneration  of  each  Christian  forming 
the  Churches ;  and  to  the  liberty  and  responsibility  to  God,  of  each  individual  con- 
science. Here  we  find  the  great  staple  of  Baptist  life  and  history,  and  all  other 
questions  are  subordinate,  growing  out  of  these.  Aside  from  tliese  peculiarities, 
Baptists  stand  side  by  side  with  many  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  present  age, 
and  heartily  hail  the  present  state  of  divinity,  as  set  forth  in  the  clear  and  vigorous 
teachings  of  the  Reformed  Churciies.  These  are  our  precious  treasure,  in  common 
with  the  holy  inheritance  of  other  God-fearing  men,  and  we  cling  to  them  with 
gratitude,  as  in  the  main,  the  embodiment  of  New  Testament  truth. 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  whole  body  of  Baptists  have  never  put 
forth  an  authorized  expression  of  their  principles  and  practices  in  the  form  of  a 
creed.  Some  few  of  their  Churches  have  never  made  a  formal  declaration  of  their 
faith  aside  from  the  Bible ;  while  in  the  main,  each  separate  Church  expresses  what 
it  thinks  the  Scriptures  require  of  it  as  a  Church,  in  a  '  Declaration  of  Faith.'  There 
is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  entire  fraternity  of  our  Churches,  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  set  forth.  In  connnon  with  other  orthodox  Christians,  so  called,  we  believe 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  Divine  Unity  and  Trinity;  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  proper 
Deity ;  of  man's  fall  and  helplessness,  and  his  redemption  by  the  vicarious  sacritice 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  the  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  of  free  justification  by  Christ's  mediato- 
rial work ;  of  sanctification  by  the  inwrought  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  holy 
living  on  earth  after  God's  commandments;  of  a  futiire  resurrection  of  the  body, 
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and  the  day  of  judgment;  and  of  a.  state  of  eternal  rewards  and  puiiislinients  in 
anotlier  world.  Of  course,  as  in  all  other  bodies  of  Ciiristians,  controversies  e.xist 
amongst  ourselves  toucliing  the  various  moditications  of  these  doctrines ;  enough,  at 
least,  to  show  that  there  is  and  must  be  diversity  of  view,  where  the  divine  right  of 
interpretation  is  e.xercised  amongst  thoughtful  men.  The  distinguishing  principles 
of  Baptists,  then,  may  be  stated  thus : 

I.  That  the  Ixspiked  Scriptures  coxtaix  the  fl'll  and  supreme  autuorhy 
OF  Christ  m  all  that  relates  to  Christian-  faith  axu  prachce,  whether  in 

DOCTRIXE,    ORDIXAXCE,    THE    ORDERING    OF    A    HOLY    LIFE,    OR    IN    THE    ADMINISTERING 

OF  Church  government.  These  alone  must  be  followed ;  and  all  legislation,  canon, 
creed  or  decree,  springing  from  tradition,  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  usage  of 
antiquity,  not  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  is  to  be  resisted  and  rejected,  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  spring,  either  inside  the  local  Church  or  outside,  as  intolerable  in 
the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Ciiurches.  We  find  a  wide  difference  between  a 
simple  confession  or  declaration  of  what  the  Bible  teaches,  and  an  authoritative 
creed.  A  creed  is  an  imperative  test  which  must  be  enforced  in  the  interests  of 
absolute  uniformity ;  and  this  is  the  exact  position  of  Rome.  She  reasons  tluis : 
'Divine  truth  is  Qne;  therefore,  true  believers  cannot  differ  in  tlieir  subscription  to 
the  truth.  But  they  do  differ;  therefore,  in  difference  there  is  heresy.  Xow, 
heresy  must  be  kept  out  of  the  Chui-ch ;  tiierefore,  make  a  creed  to  keep  it  out. 
Who,  then,  has  the  sole  right  to  make  a  creed  ?  Of  course,  only  the  Ciiurch.' 
Thus,  tlie  Bible  is  interpreted  by  creed  making,  and  its  teachings  to  the  individual 
man  are  vetoed,  because  he  is  compelled  to  accept  the  interpretation  in  the  creed. 
Creeds  tell  men  what  they  shall  find  in  the  Bible  if  they  consult  it,  and  if  they  find 
not  tiiat,  they  shall  find  nothing.  For  the  time  being,  what  the  majority  condemns 
is  heresy,  and  the  heretical  minority  must  be  punished  until  they  become  the 
majdrity.  Yet,  no  creed  can  be  made  a  full  and  perfect  unity ;  nothing  can  Ije  that 
unity  but  the  Divine  Testimony,  and  that  must  be  personally  consulted,  man  by 
man.  lie  must  be  bold,  indeed,  who  tries  to  unif}-  God's  word  by  drawing  up  a 
creed,  eitlier  to  supplement  it  or  push  it  aside.  God  crystallized  his  own  Oracles  as 
a  perfect  and  changeless  creed  forever ;  and  when  man  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he 
can  improve  its  formulation,  he  betrays  his  conceit  by  perpetually  giving  us  new 
creeds,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Bible  for  tlieir  support,  provided,  that  we  will 
read  the  Sacred  Te.xt  through  his  colored  glass.  But  because  the  Bible  has  never 
been  outgrown  as  the  one  standard,  and  cannot  be  creedified  in  brief;  tlie  Baptist 
holds  the  substitution  of  any  authoritative  creed  as  the  first  step  in  apostasy. 
Another  distinctive  principle  with  Baptists  is  : 

II.  That  a  Christian  Church  must  be  made  up  only  of  persons  who  are 

MORALLY  regenerated  ;  AND  THAT  IT  IS  NOT  A  SIMPLE  VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION,  UUT 
A    BODY     OF    MEN    CALLED    OUT    OF    THE    WORLD    ABOUT    THEM,    BY    ChKISt's     SPECIAL 

AUTHORITY,  TO  BE  A  PEOPLE  PECCLiAK  TO  HIMSELF.     Tlic  regeneration  of  each  man 
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in  Clirist's  Clmrch  must  be  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  must  be  baptized  upon 
his  own  clioice,  and  covenant  to  maintain  tlie  order  ni  tlie  Gospel  in  its  purity. 
We  hold  that  the  fundamental  decession  from  Apostolic  teaching,  which  has 
created  scandal,  shame,  and  division  amongst  Christians,  lodges  in  that  ritualistic 
grace  which  has  scorned  a  soul-renovation  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  piece 
of  fanaticism,  and  has  put  this  fable  in  the  place  of  the  Spirit's  saving  work.  This 
legerdemain  has  been  foisted  in  under  that  shadowy  figment  called  catholicity,  and 
outward  ordinances  liave  been  made  the  channel  of  saving  efficacy'  in  place  of  '  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.'  With  us  spiritual  regeneration  is  the  moot-point 
against  all  heresies,  for  on  this  all  cognate  points  have  turned  in  every  cent- 
ury. Jorg  says  of  Dr.  Lange,  that  he  declared  publicly  in  185i :  '  It  was  not 
opposition  to  infant  baptism,  but  Church  order  and  fellowship  that  is  the  culmi- 
nating essence  of  all  Baptists,  in  the  past  and  present.'^  Sacramental  salvation  has 
been  the  seed  from  which  every  distortion  of  Apostolic  Cliristianity  has  sprung. 
Baptists  have  stood,  and  still  stand,  in  stout  and  holy  protest  against  the  abominable 
doctrine  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  saving  institutions;  and  they 
demand  that  before  any  man  shall  put  his  hand  to  either  of  these,  he  shall  be  reno- 
vated by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  faith  in  his  Son,  and  then  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  them  because  he  is  regenerate,  his  regeneration  having  made  this  both  his  duty 
and  privilege. 

This  radical  principle  compels  them  to  reject  infant  baptism,  because  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  infant  cannot  be  a  witness  to  Christ,  as  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  the  light  of  the  world.  Baptism  puts  the  infant  into  a  most  questionable  posi- 
tion. It  cannot  bring  him  into  any  covenanted  relation  to  Christ  which  did  not 
exist  before.  Unbaptized,  he  was  not  a  member  of  Christ's  Ciiurch  at  all,  and  his 
baptism  does  not  so  make  him  a  member  thereof,  as  to  put  him  nnder  its  responsi- 
bilities, or  call  him  to  its  duties,  or  make  him  answerable  to  its  discipline,  or  require 
him  to  honor  its  brotherhood.  Though  baptized,  he  is  not  allowed  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  Table,  because  he  cannot  'discern  the  Lord's  body;'  but  he  was  compelled  to 
be  baptized,  whether  he  could  discern  the  Lord's  baptism  or  not.  If  he  had  died 
unbaptized,  he  would  have  been  numbered  amongst  the  saints  in  heaven  without 
repentance,  faith  or  any  other  religious  act ;  but  if  lie  grows  up  to  manhood  after 
his  baptism,  he  must  be  converted  before  he  is  fitted  even  for  the  Church  on  earth. 
What,  then,  has  his  baiDtism  done  for  him  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to 
come  ?  No  satisfactory  and  logical  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  but  that 
given  by  the  pope,  namely :  That  his  baptism  is  his  regeneration  de  facto.  It 
admits  him  into  the  Churcli  on  earth  with  all  its  privileges  so  long  as  he  lives ;  and 
it  delivers  him  from  a  horrible  limhus  infantum,.,  if  he  dies  in  infancy,  and  secures 
salvation  for  him,  die  when  he  may.  The  rejection  of  infant  baptism  by  Baptists  is 
not  a  mere  whim  or  narrow  prejudice,  but  in  their  judgment  this  institution  vitiates 
the  purity  of  Christ's  Church,  as  is  seen  in  all  the  State  Churches  of  Europe,  where 
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the  law  makes  the  whole  population  members  of  the  Church  through  this  rite.  It 
attaches  an  importance  to  baptism  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  so  perverts  the 
design  of  the  Gospel  ordinance,  by  exalting  it  eii^irelj  above  its  proper  place  ;  and 
it  places  the  innocent  child  in  a  nondescript  position  to  which  he  is  a  stranger  in  the 
Gospel ;  thus  there  can  be  no  natural  place  for  it  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
very  object  of  a  Gospel  Church  is  the  promotion  of  mutual  growth  in  truth,  purity, 
and  love ;  the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause  on  earth,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Christless;  to  none  of  which  ends  a  babe  can  contribute.  Then,  as  Baptist 
Churches  are  pure  democracies,  they  cannot  deprive  a  child  of  the  right  to  choose 
Christ  for  himself,  for  in  them  all  are  equal ;  each  member  having  liis  own  vote  in 
all  that  concerns  their  well-being,  a  responsibility  which  a  child  cannot  assume. 
Thus  we  consider  that  a  Church  made  up  of  unregenerate  members  takes  the  second 
step  in  apostasy.     One  more  distinctive  principle  of  Baptists  is  : 

III.      TuAT    THEY     MAINTAIN     BaPTISM     AND     THE     LoEd's     ScPPER     AFTER     THE 

Apostolic  appointment  both  as  it  regards  theik  relations  to  themselves  as 
ordinances,  and  to  other  great  Gospel  teachings.  We  use  neither  of  them 
as  a  charm,  or  spiritual  amulet  to  serve  the  ends  of  superstition  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  first  can  wash  away  sin,  or  that  the  other  exerts  any  moral  efficacy 
on  the  soul.  All  the  waters  of  the  sea  cannot  wash  awa}'  a  moral  stain  from  man, 
nor  can  all  the  bread  and  wine  brought  from  the  harvest-fields  and  vineyards  of 
earth  strengthen  his  immortal  soul.  We  think  that  the  supper  should  only  be  cele- 
brated when  and  where  the  purpose  of  its  celebration  can  be  properly  served.  Hence, 
we  take  the  elements  only  when  the  local  Church  is  met  '  in  one  place '  as  a  body, 
and  shun  the  popish  custom  of  carrying  them  to  the  room  of  the  sick,  as  if  they 
contained  salvation,  or  some  magical  influence.  Christ  personally  is  the  healing 
medicine  of  the  affiieted  Christian,  and  not  bread  and  wine.  We,  therefore,  hold 
that  every  idea  of  sacramental  grace  is  a  piece  of  superstition,  to  be  sacredly  dis- 
carded. .Sacramentarianism  is  the  third  step  in  apostasy.  The  last  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  Baj)tists  is: 

W .  That  thet  earnestly  oppose  all  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
State,  and  all  distinchons  made  by  the  State  amongst  its  citizens,  on  the 
ground  of  religion.  They  protest  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
trol of  religion  ;  but  that  it  must  give  unrestricted  religious  freedom  to  all,  as  their 
sacred  and  natural  right  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  conscience.  All  true  soul-liberty 
arises  in  that  purity  of  conscience,  which,  unbound  itself,  leaves  all  other  con- 
sciences free.  Our  idea  is,  that  as  the  untrammeled  conscience  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  man,  he  can  be  made  accountable  only  to  God  for  its  exercise.  Hence, 
when  any  human  power  proscribes  or  persecutes  man,  by  putting  him  under  pains 
or  penalties  for  following  his  convictions  of  duty  in  obeying  God,  such  inter- 
ference is  an  usurpation.  When  a  man  follows  these  convictions,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  honest  respect  and  love  of  all ;  and  he  is  bound  to  extend  the  same  rights  to 
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others  wliicli  lie  claims  for  himself.  K^aj,  fidelih'  to  manhood  and  to  God  requires 
us  to  contend,  and  if  need  be  to  suffer,  for  this,  as  the  right  of  others,  and  to 
treat  those  who  differ  from  us  in  I'eligions  opinion  and  practice,  with  the  respect  and 
love  which  sacredly  honors  our  own  immunities.  This  holy  principle  lays  the  ax 
at  the  root  of  all  legal  proscription  and  persecution.  Tiie  persecution  of  one  Christian 
by  another  is  the  coolest  wickedness  that  can  be  perpeti'ated,  because  it  hides  under 
the  color  of  law ;  and  when  so-called  Christian  States  intlict  martyrdom,  they  simply 
inflict  cold-blooded  nmrder.  Men  who  hill  others  against  law,  generally  do  so 
under  the  impulses  of  irregular  passion.  But  those  who  legally  put  men  to  death 
because  they  cannot  conform  to  their  religion,  lift  up  red  hands  as  their  only  right- 
ful claim  to  Christian  discipleship  ;  for  they  have  methodized  homicide  under  tlie 
pretense  of  a  holy  regularity.  They  make  piety  toward  God  preside  with  prayers 
at  tlie  blood-shedding  of  redeemed  men.  Tliis  State-murder  has  been  steadily  dealt 
out  to  Baptists  by  every  dominant  sect  of  religion,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  after 
allying  itself  with  tlie  State  ;  while  our  people  have  insisted  on  their  riglit  to  tlie 
free  exercise  of  tlieir  own  faith,  and  to  the  freedom  of  all  other  men  to  serve  God 
on  tlieir  own  volition,  without  dictation  from  any  man. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Sharon  Turner  there  were  at  the  close  of  tlie  first 
century  already  about  500,000  Christians  in  the  world,  and  the  Scriptures  show 
that  tliey  cherished  the  sacred  principles  here  set  forth.  These  doctrines  are  still 
as  fresh  as  ever,  and  are  as  soundly  reproduced  in  the  Baptists  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century  as  in  those  of  tlie  first.  It  will  now  be  our  business  to  show  how  and  where 
they  have  lived  in  the  intervening  centuries,  when  not  an  Apostle  was  left  to 
expound  or  defend  them,  but  only  tlie  Word  of  God  in  which  they  abide,  and  must 
live  forever.  Yet,  the  question  is  constantly  arising  why  all  Christians'  do  not 
earnestly  sti-ive  to  go  back  to  the  pattern  of  the  Apostolic  Cliurches  ?  Beck  force- 
fully answers  this  inquiry  thus  : 

'  It  is  quietly  assumed  that  the  original  arrangements  of  the  Church  were  only 
possible  at  tiiat  time,  and  that  in  later  ages  they  liave  become  impracticable  and 
unsuitable.  People  have  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding  this  Scriptural  pattern  as 
an  ideal  that  cannot  lie  carried  out  in  practice.  But  why  can  we  not  realize  it  ?  Is 
the  cause  to  be  found  in  the  fanatical  character  of  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  or 
does  it  lie  in  the  fact,  that  the  latter  progress  has  proved  untrue  to  the  ideal  to 
whiqli  the  First  Age  remained  true?  The  latter  is  the  case.  The  Scriptural 
Church  constitution  takes  for  granted,  a  society  wliicli  grows  and  develops  from 
within  by  the  free  faith  of  those  who  compose  it,  and  which  separates  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If  doctrine  and  sacrament  must  be  founded  on  the 
divine  word,  in  order  to  represent  and  promote  true  Christianity,  this  is  no  less 
essential  also  for  tlie  constitution  and  discipline  of  tlie  Church.  The  two  things 
cannot  be  separated,  as  the  history  of  the  great  Churches  shows,  without  entailing 
increasing  evil  and  injury  on  the  Church.  The  union  between  dt«!trine  and  consti- 
tution must  take  place  in  accordance  witli  what  the  divine  word  represents  to  have 
been  the  rule  and  the  practice  from  the  beginning.  This  is  the  only  right  wa}-  to 
improvement.''* 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SECOND     CENTURY. 

IT  is  estimated  that  at  the  opening  of  this  century,  from  two  to  three  hundred 
Churelies  had  been  gathered,  some  of  them  thousands  of  miles  apart.  Wlien  the 
Apostles  died,  their  authority  died  with  them  and  they  lived  only  in  their  writings. 
Their  office  did  not  allow  of  perpetuation,  for  they  were  the  chosen  witnesses  of 
Christ's  life  .ind  work,  and  could  not  bequeatli  their  oral  testimony  to  others.  When 
these  orphaned  flocks  were  left  alone  in  all  their  huraanness,  their  only  directory  was 
the  Book  by  which  the  Apostles  had  transmitted  their  witness  and  revelations,  under 
the  infallible  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  miraculous  agency  was  needed  to 
supplement  their  writings,  and  the  Awful  Volume  finished,  their  twelve  thrones 
were  left  vacant.  Woe  to  him  who  makes  the  Bible  a  foot  stool  to  climb  into  their 
empty  seats.  For  the  first  time  man  was  left  on  common  ground,  with  the  choice  of 
making  the  unmixed  authority  of  that  book  his  guide  to  Christ,  or  of  committing  his 
soul  to  the  lead  of  uninspired  men.  This  fact  alone  put  the  Gospel  to  its  severest 
test,  and  made  the  second  eentur}-  a  most  solemn  period,  as  Christians  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  follow  the  Xew  Book.  How,  then,  did  they  bear  themselves  toward 
the  Sacred  Oracles  ? 

Eusebius  says,  that  they  '  Vied  with  each  other  in  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.'  The  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written 
about  twenty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  and  the  last  of  the  New  Covenant  books 
within  fifty  years  thereafter.  Probably  Paul's  Epistles  were  first  collected  into  one 
volume ;  but  within  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  John,  the  four  Gospels  were 
publicly  read  in  tlie  Churches  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  all  the  New 
Testament  books  were  collected  by  about  A.  D.  150.  The  first  translation  appears 
to  have  been  the  Syriac,  called  Peshito  (literal),  for  its  fidelity,  rendered  most  faith- 
fully into  the  common  language  of  the  Holj-  Land.  Some  think  that  our  Lord's 
exact  language  is  better  preserved  in  this  version  than  in  the  Greek  manuscripts 
themselves.  J.  Winchelaus,  who  devoted  much  research  to  its  history,  says  that  it 
preserves  the  letter  of  sacred  Scripture  truly,  and  Michaelis  pronounces  it  '  The  very 
I)est  translation  of  the  New  Testament  that  I  have  ever  read.'  It  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  the  act  of  baptism  in  that  age.     The  word  which  expresses  that  act  is 
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ainad,  which  the  Syriac  lexicons  define  by  '  immerse.'  Eernstein  nses  these  words : 
'He  was  dipped,  immersed:  he  dipped  or  plunged  himself  into  something.' 
Michaelis  declares,  that  this  is  the  Syriac  word  which  Jesus  would  use  for  baptism, 
in  the  vernacular  language  which  he  spoke.  This  version  was  read  in  the  Christian 
assemblies,  with  the  originals,  and  where  they  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
people,  interpreters  rendered  them  into  their  mother  tongue  on  the  spot.  In 
this  age  a  Latin  version  was  also  made,  which  came  into  general  use  immedi- 
ately. Woide  ascribes  the  translation  of  the  SaMdic,  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  the  Coptic,  that  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  this  period.  In  the  Latin,  the  word  haptizo 
was  rendered  by  the  word  tingo,  to  dip,  or  immerse ;  in  the  Sahidic  it  was  transferred, 
evidently,  because  as  a  Greek  term  it  was  well  understood  in  Upper  Egjrpt ;  and  in 
the  Coptic  it  was  translated  by  the  word  omas,  to  immerse  or  plunge.  Latin  ver- 
sions were  soon  multiplied.  Augustine  says  :  '  Those  who  have  translated  the  Bible 
into  Greek  can  be  numbered,  but  not  so  the  Latin  versions ;  for  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  whoever  got  hold  of  a  Greek  Codex,  ventured  to  translate  it  into  Latin.' 
He  also  decides  that  the  ancient  Italic  is  the  most  literal  of  the  Latin  versions. 
Irenseus,  too,  speaks  of  many  barbarous  tribes  who  had  '  salvation  in  their  hearts 
without  ink  or  paper;'  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  unlearned  heard  the  Scriptures 
read  in  their  own  tongue  in  the  public  assemblies.  These  early  Baptists  decided  all 
questions  of  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to  their  Sacred  Books ;  being  very  jealous  of 
forged  books,  which  abounded  very  early.  Tertullian  tells  us  where  some  of  the 
inspired  autographs  could  be  found  at  that  time.  '  The  very  images,'  he  says,  '  of 
their  voice  and  person  are  now  recited  and  exhibited.  Do  you  live  in  Achaia  ?  There 
is  Corinth.  Are  you  not  far  from  Macedonia  ?  You  have  Philippi  and  Thessalonica. 
Are  you  nigh  unto  Asia?  There  is  Ephesus.  Or,  if  you  border  upon  Italy,  there 
is  Eome.' '  And  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  Peter  of  Alexandria  said,  that :  The 
Gospel  of  John,  written  with  his  own  hand,  was  still  preserved  and  venerated  in 
the  Church  at  Ephesus.  Before  Christ,  spurious  Jewish  writings  purporting  to  be 
genuine,  appeared ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  some  of  these  man- 
ufactures with  certain  apochryphal  gospels,  into  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
incorporate  Jewish  notions  and  pagan  philosophy  into  Christianity.  These  false  lights 
misled  many  of  the  primitive  Christians,  Und  have  had  a  shameful  influence  in  shap- 
ing current  Christian  history. 

Then,  a  pernicious  tradition  began  to  inject  itself  into  the  teaching  of  the 
Churches.  By  tradition  is  meant,  from  traditio,  that  which  is  delivered  orally,  and 
is  left  unwritten,  passing  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  to  another.  Of  these,  Euse- 
bius  first,  and  Jortin  in  modern  times,  call  Papias  'the  father.'  He  died  A.  D.  1C3, 
leaving  a  collection  of  random,  hearsay  discourses  and  sayings  of  Jesus  and  his  Apos- 
tles, called  '  Oracles  of  the  Lord.'  He  tells  us  that  this  was  made  up  of  first-hand 
evidence  only,  and  that  he  preferred  oral  testimony  to  written  ;  hence,  he  details 
many  ridiculous  things,  showing  that  he  was  fond  of  gathering  up  floating  stories. 
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He  says  tliat  he  made  inquiry  of  the  Elders,  '  Wliat  did  Andrew  or  Peter,  Tliomas 
or  Phih'p,  or  James,  say  i '  Yet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  seen  any  of  them, 
lie  had  a  great  dislike  for  Paul,  which  Jortin  excuses,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  'a 
simpleton,'  and  which  reconciles  us  to  the  loss  of  his  writings,  beyond  a  few  frag- 
ments. But  this  turbid  stream  of  tradition  widened  and  deepened,  notwithstanding 
Irenaeus  says,  that  the  Christians  came  to  salvation :  '  By  the  will  of  God  delivered 
to  us  in  writing,  to  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faitii.' 

These  Churches  were  full  of  missionary  energy.  The  iron  republic  had  first 
given  place  to  the  pen  of  the  lettered  empire,  and  that  in  turn  had  opened  the  way 
for  the  conquering  cross ;  for  by  A.  D.  ISO  the  Gospel  had  reached  all  its  provinces 
from  Britain  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  many 
cases  including  the  learned  and  rich.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  that  there  was  no  race, 
Greek  or  barbarian,  that  either  wandered  in  wagons  or  dwelt  in  tents,  which  did 
not  offer  praise  to  the  Crucified.  And  Tertullian  said,  in  his  Apology  to  the  Em- 
peror:  'We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet  we  have  filled  your  empire,  your  cities,  your 
islands,  your  castles,  your  corporate  towns,  ^-our  assemblies,  your  very  camps,  your 
tribes,  your  companies,  your  palace,  your  senate,  your  forum  ;  your  temples  alone 
are  left  to  you.  So  great  are  our  numbers,  that  we  might  successfully  contend  with 
you  in  open  warfare ;  but  were  we  only  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  you,  and  to 
remove  by  common  consent  to  some  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  our  mere  secession 
would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  your  destruction,  and  to  avenge  our  cause.  You 
would  be  left  without  subjects  to  govern,  and  would  tremble  at  the  solitude  and 
silence  around  you, — at  the  awful  stillness  of  a  dead  world.'  AVhen  Pliny  governed 
Bythnia  under  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period,  he  complained  that  '  The 
sacrifices  of  the  gods  were  neglected  and  tlie  temples  deserted,'  so  enthusiastic  were 
the  Christians.  Their  risen  Saviour  awakened  every  power  of  their  nature,  and 
they  caught  his  sublime  benevolence  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  each  regenerated  man 
toiling  for  him.  Their  individual  names  have  almost  all  faded  from  the  pages  of 
history.  Of  all  who  lived  contemporary  with  the  Apostles  and  used  the  pen  in 
the  service  of  Christ  we  have  but  six,  half  the  number  of  their  noble  chiefs.  These 
are  called  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  namely :  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp  and  Papias,  of  whom  the  last  is  doubtful.  It  would  be  most 
interesting  to  trace  the  biograpliy  of  this  gi'oup  of  old  Baptists,  but  space  will  not 
allow. 

A  word  only  may  be  indulged  concerning  several  of  them.  Clement  was 
pastor  at  Rome  A.  D.  91-100.  He  was  a  man  of  great  administrative  ability,  and 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has  come  down  to  us.  For  a  long  time  this  was  read 
aloud  in  the  Churches.  The  Church  at  Corinth,  being  divided  and  in  trouble, 
sought  advice  of  her  sister  Church  at  Rome,  which  answered  through  its  pastor, 
without  command,  authority,  or  fatherly  curse.  The  Church  at  Rome  places  her- 
self on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Church  at  Corinth,  thus  :  '  The  Church  of  God 
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wliicli  sojourns  at  Rome,  to  the  Churc]i  of  God  which  sojourns  at  Corinth.'  Even 
thus  early  the  Corinthian  Baptist  Cliurch  liad  learned  how  to  abuse  its  own  chosen 
pastors,  and  this  firm-handed  old  elder  says  :  '  It  is,  beloved,  exceedingly  disgraceful 
that  sucli  a  thing  should  be  heard  of,  as  that  the  most  steadfast  and  ancient  Church 
of  the  Corinthians  should,  on  account  of  one  or  two  persons,  engage  in  sedition 
against  its  presbyters.'  The  letter  exhorts  them  to  '  do  as  it  is  written,'  saying : 
'  Ye  knew  full  well  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  thoroughly  searched  the  Oracles 
of  God.'  IIkemas  wrote  the  '  Shepherd,'  and  Moberly  ranks  him  with  the  laymen 
of  his  time.  His  book  is  disfigured  with  snatches  of  fantastic  poetry  and  is  full  of 
visions,  parables  and  commands.  Being  very  popular  in  its  day  and  full  of  simili- 
tudes, it  has  been  called  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  of  the  second  century,  not  niueli 
to  the  honor  of  either  of  the  Baptist  dreamers.  Jerome  calls  it  '  childish,'  and  Ter- 
tullian  '  apocryphal ;'  to  say  the  least,  it  is  a  singular  production.  Ignatius  was  a 
brave  and  noble  character,  but  his  name  has  been  shamefully  abused,  in  the  attem])t 
to  palm  upon  him  a  series  of  deliberately  forged  epistles,  to  make  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  episcopal  hierarchy.  Trajan  demanded  that  he  should  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  when  the  venerable  pastor  of  Antioch  replied,  that  he  carried  God  with 
him,  for  he  carried  Christ  within  his  breast.  The  emperor  demanded  :  '  Dost  thou 
not  think  we  have  the  gods  within  us?'  He  replied,  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
Jesus  Christ.  Trajan  asked  if  he  meant  the  Crucified  One,  when  he  answered  that 
lie  did.  He  was  put  in  chains,  sentenced  to  be  devoured  by  beasts,  and  sent,  under 
a  guard  of  ten  soldiers,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  Flavian 
amphitheater,  amid  the  shouts  of  80,000  spectators. 

PoLYCARP  is  supposed  to  liave  been  the  pastor  at  Smyrna  in  tlie  days  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  was  the  veriest  Christian  patriarch.  But  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  which  was  long  read  in  the  Churches  of  Asia,  he  draws  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  himself  and  the  Apostles,  and  apologizes  for  writing  to  a  Church  which 
had  received  an  Epistle  from  Paul.  A  great  plague  ravaged  the  East  in  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  popular  clamor  demanded  Polycarp  as  an  atoning  victim  to 
the  gods ;  at  the  age  of  ninety  years  he  suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  166, 167.  He  had 
retired  to  the  country,  but  one  of  liis  servants  betrayed  him.  When  he  approached 
the  city  the  chief  magistrate  took  him  into  his  chariot,  asking  him  :  '  Wliat  harm  is 
there  in  saying  Lord  Ctesar,  and  sacrificing  ?'  This,  he  said,  he  could  not  do,  when 
he  was  cast  violently  from  the  chariot,  and  lamed  one  foot  in  the  fall.  He 
limped  into  the  stadium,  where  the  crowd  cried  for  his  blood  ;  and  he  believed  that 
he  heard  a  voice  commanding,  '  Polycarp,  play  the  man  ! '  He  was  ordered  to 
swear  by  the  fortunes  of  CiBsar,  and  cry,  '  Away  with  the  Atheists,'  the  proconsul 
offering  him  liberty  if  he  would  revile  Christ.  The  answer  of  the  simple-hearted 
old  Baptist  was :  '  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  never  did  me 
any  wrong;  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour?'  Tlie  proconsul 
cried  :  '  I  have  wild  beasts  at  hand,  to  them  I  will  cast  thee,  except  thou  repent.' 
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'  Call  them,'  answered  the  holy  man.  '  Thou  despisest  the  wild  beasts ;  I  will  have 
thee  consumed  by  fire.'  Again  he  replied, '  Wh}'  dost  thou  tarry?  bring  forth  what 
thou  wilt.'  The  herald  was  commanded  to  cry  three  times,  'Polycarp  has  confessed 
himself  a  Christian  !'  At  once  the  multitude  gave  a  shout  of  fury,  and  called  for  a 
lion  to  be  let  loose;  but  the  magistrate  said:  'Let  him  be  burned  1'  A  pile  of 
fagots  was  brought,  the  elder  loosed  his  girdle,  laid  aside  his  outer  garments,  and 
when  about  to  be  nailed  to  the  stake  begged  :  '  Leave  me,  I  pray,  unfastened.  lie 
who  gives  me  strength  to  bear  the  fire,  will  hold  me  to  tlie  pile.'  They  simply  tied 
him  with  cords  ;  when  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  said  :  '  O,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  I 
give  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast  counted  me  wortiiy,  this  day  and  this  hour,  to  have 
a  part  in  the  number  of  thy  martyrs,  in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ.'  The  flames  were 
kindled,  but  they  arched  over  him  and  would  not  touch  him  ;  seeing  which  an  exe- 
cutioner plunged  a  dagger  into  his  body,  and  he  ascended  to  his  Lord. 

At  this  time,  the  whole  body  of  laymen  were  as  much  alive  to  Christ  as  their 
pastors,  and  Bingham  tells  us  of  two  young  men  who  were  taken  captive  into  Ind.ia, 
and  established  Churches  there ;  also  of  a  Christian  young  woman  who  brought  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  Iberians  to  Christ,  and  through  them  the  nation.  Christians 
gave  their  money  for  Christ  as  well  as  their  toil.  Marcion  brought  his  whole  fortune, 
between  $".000  and  §8,000,  in  our  currency,  and  gave  it  to  the  common  fund,  when 
he  united  with  the  congregation  at  Home.  Lucian,  the  cynic  philosopher,  says  con- 
temptuously :  '  These  poor  creatures  are  firmly  persuaded  they  shall  one  day  enjoy 
eternal  life.  .  .  .  They  despise,  therefore,  all  earthly  possessions,  and  look  upon 
them  as  common.'  The  most  lowly  in  the  Churches  took  an  active  i^art  in  the  post- 
Apostolic  s}Tiods  in  Palestine,  Pontius,  Gaul,  and  Home,  of  which  Eusebius  gives 
an  account,  and  exerted  great  influence  in  these  bodies.  And  all  the  Churches 
maintained  their  independency,  after  the  original  model.  Xeander  says,  that  every 
Church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  elders,  '  chosen  from  among  themselves.'  The 
Churches  were  so  many  loving  families  of  spiritual  disciples,  maintaining  their 
liberty  against  all  ambitious  pretensions  from  without.  Mosheim  shows,  that  they 
were  not  '  joined  together  by  association,  confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  those 
of  charity.  Each  Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  society.'  Sometimes,  when 
they  sought  advice  of  each  other,  they  met  for  consultation,  but  these  assemblies 
were  simply  advisory.  Theophilus,  pastor  at  Antioch,  A.  D.  180,  compares  the 
Churches  to  so  many  islands,  as  a  strong  figure  of  their  independence.  But  toward 
the  close  of  the  century  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  began  to  meet  in  the  capital  of 
the  province,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  frame  canons  for  general  observance, 
till  by  degrees  tliese  ecclesiastical  islands  formed  one  confederated  continent.  Not 
intending  to  create  a  new  governing  power,  they  lost  their  equality  and  independ- 
ency through  their  own  fault.  Tertullian  held,  that  '  three  persons  '  might  compose 
a  Church ;  and  that  if  necessity  arose  any  Christian  might  administer  the  ordi- 
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Dances ;  an  opinion  wliich  Bishop  Kaye  excuses,  becanse  :  '  All  the  Apostolic 
Churches  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  equal  in  rank  and  authority.'  No 
general  council  was  held  or  known  in  this  century. 

After  the  first  blaze  of  enthusiasm  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold,  their  religion 
became  nominal,  not  a  few  relapsed  into  heathenism,  and  corruption  began  to  creep 
into  both  doctrine  and  practice.  AVith  this  change  unnecessary  and  offensive  prac- 
tices were  introduced,  some  being  boiTowed  from  the  pagans,  as  the  wasliing  of 
hands  and  putting  off  the  cloak  before  prayer.  The  practice  of  turning  to  the 
east  in  prayer  was  borrowed  from  the  old  sun-worship,  and  made  emblematical  of 
Christ.  They  also  stretched  their  hands  in  prayer,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  out- 
stretched arms  on  the  cross ;  and  they  came  to  abuse  the  Apostolic  kiss  after  prayer, 
by  ostentation.  Clement  of  Alexandria  rebuked  this,  thus :  '  Love  is  not  tested  by  a 
kiss,  but  by  friendly  feeling ;  there  are  those  who  make  the  Church  re-echo  with 
their  kiss,  but  there  is  no  love  underneath.'  Several  useless  ceremonies  were  added 
to  baptism,  amongst  them  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  intended  as  a  simple 
emblem  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  which,  by  A.  D.  200,  had  become  an  idle  habit  in 
general  use.  Tertullian  says  :  '  On  getting  up  or  going  to  bed,  or  putting  on  their 
clothes  or  their  shoes,  or  walking  out  or  sitting  down,  at  table  or  at  the  bath ;  in 
short,  in  every  act  or  movement,  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  fore- 
head.'- They  also  began  to  confine  baptism  to  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pente- 
cost,— to  anoint  the  candidate  with  oil  after  immersing  him  in  water, — and  to  give 
him  milk  and  honey  after  his  baptism,  to  s^'mbolize,  that  now  he  nmst  live  on  the 
'  milk  of  the  Word.' 

But  the  most  destructive  error  which  crept  in,  was  that  of  making  baptism  the 
channel  of  regeneration.  Before  this,  it  was  generally  spoken  of  as  '  regeneration,' 
meaning,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  regenei-ated  man,  by  baptism,  put  himself 
visibly  under  the  new  obligations  which  regeneration  imposed.  Now,  they  began 
to  make  it  a  '  seal,'  which  bound  the  man  to  Christ  with  the  effect  of  an  oath ;  and 
they  called  it  an  '  illumination,'  confounding  it  with  the  light  of  the  truth  which  it 
followed,  and  which  sprang  only  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  germ  grew,  and  in 
time  came  to  overshade  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and  threw  the  doctrine 
of  a  superhuman  regeneration  of  the  soul  into  the  background.  As  to  the  act  of 
baptism  itself,  there  was  no  change  in  this  age.  All  ecclesiastical  writers  agree  with 
Venema  that :  '  Without  controversy  baptism,  in  the  primitive  Church,  was  admin- 
istered by  immersion  into  water,  and  not  by  sprinkling.  .  .  .  Concerning  immersion, 
the  words  and  phrases  that  are  used  sufficiently  testify,  and  that  it  was  performed 
in  a  river,  a  pool  or  a  fountain.'  The  literature  of  that  period  compels  this  testi- 
mony. Barnabas,  A.  D.  119 :  'Happy  are  they,  who,  trusting  in  the  cross,  go  down 
into  the  water  full  of  sins  and  pollutions,  but  come  up  again  bringing  forth  fruit, 
having  in  the  Spirit  hope  in  Jesus.'  Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  139,  describes  the  baptized 
as  those  'who  receive  the  bath  in  the  water.'     Hernias,  about  A.  D.  150,  says,  that 
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they  go  down  into  tlie  water  devoted  to  deatli,  and  come  np  assigned  to  life  ;  and 
that  tiie  Apostles  '  went  down  into  the  water  with  tliem,  and  came  up  agnin." ' 

Tertullian,  A.  D.  160-240,  wrote  tlie  first  work  on  baptism  in  tlie  Ciiristian  era 
{De  Baj)tismo),  and  opens  liis  treatise  with  tliis  enthusiastic  exclamation :  '  0  !  fort- 
iinate  sacrament  of  our  water.'  He  wrote  in  Latin,  using  the  terms  '  tingo,^  '  mergo^ 
'  irav^ergo^  and  '  mergito^  with  their  connecting  words,  about  fifty  times,  making 
the  sense  '  to  immei-se,'  in  each  case.  He  compares  the  baptized  to  the  earth  emerg- 
ing from  the  flood  of  Noah,  '  to  one  emerging  from  the  bath  after  the  old  sins,  tlie 
dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bringing  tlie  peace  of  God,  flies,  sent  from  heaven,  where 
the  Church  is  a  figurative  ark.'  Of  Christ's  commission  he  says :  '  The  law  of  dip- 
ping was  imposed,  and  the  form  prescribed,  "  teach  the  nations,  immersing  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  and  so, 
after  that,  all  believing  were  immersed."  '  Sender  has  proved  that  ho  quoted  from 
a  Latin  version  and  rot  from  the  Greek.  In  his  ardor  he  lectured  those  who  denied 
the  need  of  water  baptism,  thus:  'You  act  naturally,  for  you  are  serpents,  and 
serpents  love  deserts  and  avoid  water ;  but  we,  like  fishes,  are  born  in  the  water, 
and  are  safe  in  continuing  in  it,  that  is,  in  the  practice  of  immersion.'  In  his 
work,  De  Corona  (c.  iii),  he  takes  pains  to  describe  a  baptism  as  it  was  practiced 
in  his  day:.  'A  little  before  we  enter  the  water,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  under  the  hand  of  the  president,  we  make  a  solemn  profession  that  we 
renounce  the  devil,  his  pomp,  and  his  angels.  Upon  this,  we  are  thrice  immersed, 
making  a  somewhat  ampler  pledge  than  the  Lord  has  appointed  in  the  Gospel. 
AVhen  we  come  up  out  of  the  water,  there  is  given  to  us  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
honey,  and  we  refrain  from  the  daily  bath  for  a  week.'  The  '  ampler  pledge,'  refers 
to  triune  immersions  instead  of  the  one  dipping;  and  abstinence  from  the  common 
'bath  for  a  week,'  arose  from  the  superstition  that  they  might  wash  off  the  bap- 
tismal water  and  oil. 

After  closely  scanning  all  the  evidence,  Coleman  concludes :  '  In  the  second 
century  it  had  become  customaiy  to  immerse  three  times,  at  the  mention  of  the  sev- 
eral names  of  the  Godhead.'  *  Guericke,  Neander,  Renss,  Kurtz,  Weiss,  Schaff,  Dul- 
linger,  Pressense,  Farrar,  Carr,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Stanley,  and  many  other 
historians,  not  Baptists,  unite  in  like  testimony.  Stanley  sums  up  the  evidence  in 
these  words : 

'  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  original  form  of  baptism — the  very  mean- 
ing of  the  word — was  complete  immersion  in  the  deep  baptismal  waters;  and  that, 
for  the  first  four  centuries,  any  other  form  was  either  unknown,  or  regarded,  unless 
in  the  case  of  dangerous  illness,  as  an  exceptional,  almost  a  monstrous,  case.  To  this 
form  the  Eastern  Church  still  rigidly  adheres;  and  the  most  illustrious  and  vener- 
able portion  of  it,  that  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  absolutely  repudiates  and  ignores 
any  other  mode  of  administration  as  essentially  invalid.  The  Latin  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  doubtless  in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  a  northern  climate,  to  the 
changes  of  manners,  to  the  convenience  of  custom,  has  wholly  altered  the  mode, 
preferring,  as  it  would  fairly  say,  mercy  to  sacrifice  ;  and  (with  the  two  exceptions  of 
13' 
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the  Cathedral  of  Mihin,  and  the  sect  of  the  Baptists)  a  few  drops  of  water  are  now 
the  Western  suhstitute  for  the  three-fold  lilunije  into  the  rushing  rivers,  or  the  wide 
baptisteries  of  tlie  East.' ' 

There  was  no  baptism  of  bal)es  in  this  century.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
qnite  startled  the  world  when  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  Tonibes,  that  he  believed  there 
was  not  'any  just  evidence  for  it,  for  about  two  hundred  years  after  Christ.'  Men- 
zell  calls  it  'an  abuse,  and  a  departure  from  the  original  form  of  the  sacrament.' 
Lange,  in  his  '  History  of  Protestantism,'  alleges  that :  '  The  baptism  of  new-born 
infants  was  altogether  unknown  to  primitive  Christianity.'  The  writers  of  the  second 
age  imply  tlie  same  thing  when  they  speak  of  the  baptized.  Justin  Martyr  says, 
they  are  '  convinced,'  '  believe  the  Gospel  to  be  true,'  pray  and  '  fast  for  their  former 
sins ; '  Hernias,  that  they  '  trust  in  the  cross  ; '  Irenseus,  that  they  are  '  cleansed  of 
itheir  old  transgressions ; '  and  TertuUian  declares,  '  We  are  not  washed  in  order  that 
■we  may  cease  from  sinning,  but  because  we  have  ceased,  because  we  have  already 
been  waslied  in  heart.  .  .  .  The  divine  grace,  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  remains 
unimpaired  for  those  who  are  to  be  baptized  ;  but  then  they  must  perform  their  jjart, 
so  as  to  become  capable  of  receiving  it.' 

After  Neander  had  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  he  says,  that  baptism  was  Jiot 
admissible. at  that  time: 

'  Witliout  the  conscious  participation  of  the  person  baptized,  and  his  own  indi- 
vidual faitli.  .  .  .  We  have  every  reason  for  holding  infant  baptism  to  be  no  Apos- 
tolic institution,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  at  that  first  stage  of  Chi-istian 
development.  At  first,  baptism  necessarily  marked  a  distinct  era  in  life,  when  a 
person  passed  over  from  a  different  religious  stand-point,  to  Cliristianity ;  when  the 
regeneration,  sealed  by  baptism,  presented  itself  as  a  principle  of  moral  transforma- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  earlier  development.' ''  In  meeting  the  pretense  that  infant 
baptism'  sprang  from  Apostolic  tradition,  he  answers:  'That  such  a  tradition  should 
first  be  recognized  in  tiie  third  century  is  evidence  rather  against,  than  for,  its  Apos- 
tolic origin.  For  it  was  an  age  when  a  strong  inclination  prevailed  to  derive  from 
the  Apostles  every  ordinance  which  was  considered  of  special  importance,  and  when, 
moreover,  so  many  walls  had  been  thrown  up  between  it  and  Apostolic  times,  hin- 
dering the  freedom  of  prospect.'' 

But  although  Clu'istians  knew  nothing  of  infant  baptism,  the  compassion  of 
Jesus  for  children  had  greatly  ameliorated  their  condition  amongst  the  heathen. 
Uhlhorn  says  : 

'To  cliildren,  also,  the  Gospel  first  gave  their  rights.  They,  too,  in  antiquity 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  laws.  A  father  could  dispose  of  his  children  at  will.  If 
he  did  not  wish  to  rear  tiiem',  lie  could  abandon  or  kill  them.  The  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  expressly  awarded  to  him  this  right.  Plato  and  Aristotle  approved 
of  parents  abandoning  weak  and  sickly  children,  whom  tliey  were  unable  to  support, 
or  who  could  not  be  of  use  to  tlie  State.  Whoever  picked  up  a  child  tliat  had  been 
deserted  could  dispose  of  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  slave.  Tlie  fatlier's  power  over  his 
children  was  limitless ;  life  and  death  were  at  his  disposal.  Christianity,  on  the 
contrary,  taught  parents  that  their  children  were  a  gift  from  God,  a  pledge 
intrusted  to  tfiem,  for  which  they  were  responsible  to  him.  .  .  .  The  exposition  of 
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children  was  looked  upon  by  Christians  as  plainly  unlawful,  and  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  murder.' " 

The  same  learned  author  quotes  from  Caecilius,  a  Iloman  jurist,  who  flourished 
about  A.  D.  IGl,  the  horrid  slander  which  charged  them  with  eating  children  and 
drinking  their  blood.  '  An  infant  covered  over  with  meal,  that  it  may  deceive  the 
unwary,  is  placed  before  the  neophytes.  This  infant  is  slain  by  the  young  pupil, 
with  dark  and  secret  wounds,  he  being  urged  on  as  if  to  harmless  blows  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  meal.  Thirstily, — O  horror ! — they  lick  up  its  blood  ;  eagerly  they 
divide  its  limbs;  by  this  victim  they  are  pledged  together;  with  this  consciousness 
of  wickedness  they  are  covenanted  by  mutual  violence.' 

This  savage  accusation  of  the  Christians  became  universal  amongst  the  pagans, 
and  the  Christian  fathers  earnestly  repelled  it  in  their  Apologies.  Justin  Martyr 
sent  his  noble  defense  to  the  Senate,  A.  D.  140-150,  and  eloquently  protests  against 
this  infamous  falsehood.  'If  we  were  to  kill  one  another,'  said  he,  '  we  should  be 
the  causes,  as  far  as  in  us  ky,  that  no  more  persons  should  be  brought  into  the 
world,  and  taught  or  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
human  kind.'  Tertullian  demands,  with  great  spirit,  that  this  terrible  charge  be 
made  good.  Biblias,  a  godly  woman,  was  tortured  by  the  autiiorities,  to  extort  from 
her  a  confession  that  Christians  ate  their  children,  but  exclaimed  at  the  door  of 
death  :  '  How  can  we  eat  infants  ?  We,  to  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  the  blood 
of  beasts  I '  Had  infant  baptism  been  known  amongst  the  Christians,  they  would 
naturally  have  cited  the  fact  in  proof,  that  so  iiir  from  slaughtering  their  children, 
they  were  baptized  and  stood  on  a  level  with  themselves  in  their  churches,  and  so, 
that  they  could  not  feed  upon  their  fellow-members.  Instead  of  this,  they  take  the 
higher  ground,  that  their  Redeemer,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey,  loved  their 
children  most  tenderly,  and  had  provided  for  their  salvation  without  reference  to 
any  conditions  on  their  part. 

Moved  by  this  high  conception  of  Christ's  compassion,  the  gentle  Irenseus 
brings  out  their  view  in  bold  contrast  with  the  brutality  of  the  pagans  about  them, 
when  he  says  of  Christ : 

'  Being  thirty  years  old  when  he  came  to  be  baptized,  and  then  possessing  the 
full  age  of  a  Master,  he  came  to  Jerusalem  so  that  he  might  be  properly  acknowl- 
edged by  all  as  a  Master.  For  he  did  not  seem  one  thing  while  he  was  another,  as 
those  affirm  who  describe  him  as  beinoj  man  only  in  appearance ;  but  what  he  was, 
that  he  also  appeared  to  be.  Being  a  Master,  therefore,  he  possessed  the  age  of  a 
Master,  not  dvupi^infj  or  evading  any  condition  of  hiunnniti/,  not  setting  aside  as  to 
himself  that  law  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  human  race  ;  but  sanctifying  every 
age,  by  that  period  corresponding  to  it  which  belonged  to  himself.  For  he  came  to 
save  all  through  means  of  himself — all  I  say  who,  through  him,  are  born  again  to 
God — infants,  and  children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men.  He,  therefore,  passed 
through  every  age,  becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying  infants  ;  a  child 
for  children,  thus  sanctifying  those  who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time  made 
to  tiiem  an  example  of  piety,  righteousness  and  submission  ;  a  youth  for  youths, 
becoming  an  example  to  youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  Lord.     So  like- 
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wise  he  was  an  old  man  for  old  men,  that  lie  might  he  a  perfect  Master  for  all,  not 
merely  as  respects  the  setting  forth  of  the  truth,  but  also  as  regards  age,  sanctifying 
at  tlie  same  time  the  aged  also,  and  becoming  an  example  to  them  likewise.' ' 

This  plea,  that  Jesns  as  a  '  Master,'  by  authority,  and  by  passing  through  all 
tlie  stages  of  life  himself,  wrought  out  the  salvation  of  '  the  human  race,'  raidcs 
Irenseus  side  by  side  with  Justin  and  Tertullian,  in  rebutting  the  slanders  of  the 
pagans,  by  showing,  as  Venema  says  on  tin's  passage :  '  That  Christ,  passing  through 
all  the  ages  of  man,  intended  to  signify  by  his  own  example,  that  he  came  to  save 
men  of  every  age,  and  also  to  sanctify  or  save  infants.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Pedobaptism  cannot  be  certainly  proved  to  have  been  practiced  before  the  time  of 
Tertullian.' '"  In  the  writings  of  Tertullian  we  have  the  first  recorded  thought  on 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  and  that,  in  the  form  of  resistance  to  a  proposed 
innovation.  He  stood  in  a  trying  position.  Those  who  were  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  ritualism  upon  the  original  spirit  of  baptism,  had  taken  in  substance  the 
ground  held  by  the  '  Friends '  of  to-day,  namely :  tliat  only  the  Spirit  and  not 
water  was  needed.  Quintilla  preached  this  doctrine  at  Carthage,  and  with  her  stood 
sevei'al  small  bodies,  according  to  Backhouse  and  Tylor,  the  Aseodrutae,  the  Seleu- 
eians,  and  ITermians.  Others  began  to  insist  that  no  person  wlio  had  reached  in- 
telligence could  be  saved  without  baptism,  die  at  what  age  he  might.  These 
demanded  that  minors  be  allowed  baptism,  on  condition  that  they  '«si'  it,  and 
produce  sponsors,  who  will  be  responsible  for  tlieir  conduct  while  they  remain 
minors. ''  Tertullian  resisted  both  these  doctrines  ;  and  the  last  named,  on  the  two- 
fold consideration,  that  it  would  be  a  rash  measure,  because  an  innovation  upon  an 
established  Christian  ordinance  ;  and  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  Roman  law  in 
the  province  of  Carthage.  On  the  scriptural  ground  of  objection,  he  cites  the  cases 
of  the  eunuch  and  Paul,  who  were  believers,  and  knew  themselves  to  be  vessels  of 
mercy,  and  so  knew  what  they  asked  for  before  they  were  baptized.  He  con- 
tends, therefore,  that  it  is:  'Most  expedient  to  defer  baptism,  and  to  regulate  the 
administration  of  it  according  to  the  condition,  the  disposition  and  the  age  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  little  ones,'  whom  he  calls 
'■  parvuJos.'' 

He  also  objects  to  sponsors,  demanding  :  '  What  necessity  is  there  to  expose 
sponsors  to  danger;'  since  they  cannot  guarantee  that  the  little  one  is,  or  will  be, 
spiritually  minded.  'Let  them  come,'  says  he,  'while  they  are  growing  np,  let 
them  come  and  learn,  and  let  them  be  instmcted  when  they  come,  and  when  they 
understand  Christianity,  let  them  confess  themselves  Christians.  Wh}'  should  that 
innocent  age  hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ?'  This  leads  him,  as  an  astute  lawyer, 
to  the  legal  question  of  suretyship.  He  says  :  '  People  act  more  cautiously  in  secu- 
lar affairs ;  they  do  not  commit  the  care  of  divine  things  to  such  as  are  not  intrusted 
with  temporal  things.'  The  empire  knew  of  no  such  suretyship  in  the  religion  of 
the  gods,  the  faith  of  the  realm,  although  it  did  in  secular  affairs ;  and  what  right 
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had  Christians  to  add  tu  their  burdens  by  meddling  with  a  question  that  might 
bring  tliem  into  direct  conflict  with  an  estabHshed  legal  relation  ?  The  Roman  law 
made  the  father  the  guardian  of  the  child  ;  but  when  the  parent  was  dead,  it 
permitted  the  child  two  guardians  during  his  minority.  A  tutor  cared  for  his 
person  and  education,  which  included  his  religion,  and  a  curator  managed  his 
estate.  But  the  Christian  Churches,  being  prohibited  in  the  empire,  could  not  be 
known  in  law  as  corporate  bodies  ;  and  so,  the  baptism  into  them  of  minors  {itifan- 
iuli),  under  sponsorship,  would  create  an  illegal  guardian  ;  which  act  would,  of 
course,  bring  new  and  needless  trouble  upon  the  Churches.  He  says:  '  Death  may 
incapacitate  them  for  fulfilling  their  engagements.'  But  if  not,  with  two  sets  of 
guardians,  one  over  the  morals  and  the  otiier  over  the  person  of  the  legal  minor,  tlie 
sponsor  would  be  in  perpetual  danger,  hence  he  asks :  '  "What  necessity  is  there  to 
expose  sponsors  to  danger  ? ' 

Afterward,  these  minors  became  members  of  the  Churcii  at  Carthage,  for 
Victor  states,  that  when  Eugenius  was  pastor  of  that  Church,  A.  D.  'ISO,  its  infant 
nadefi',  whom  we  .-liould  call  choir-boys,  'rejoiced  in  the  Lord,  and  suffered  persecu- 
tion with  the  rest  of  their  brethren.'  That  Tertullian  uses  the  word  parvulus,  'a 
little  one,'  to  mean  a  minor  at  law,  is  indisputable.  If,  then,  the  immersion  of  babes 
was  the  custom  of  his  time,  wh}-  did  this  able  father  raise  all  this  objection  and  dis- 
cussion ?  'Such  as  understand  the  importance  of  baptism,'  he  urges,  'are  more 
afi-aid  of  presumption  than  procrastination;  and  faith  alone  secures  salvation.'  A 
minor  who  a.<ked  for  baptism  must  ask  for  it  on  his  own  responsibilit}',  and 
so  the  Church  would  be  as  discreet  in  this  matter  as  the  State  was  in  secular  things. 
The  value  of  these  facts,  as  evidence,  is :  1.  That  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century  we  find  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  pi-oposition  to  admit  legal  infants, 
not  babes,  into  the  Christian  Churches  by  baptism.  2.  That  such  infants  were  to 
*  ask  for  baptism.'  3.  That  the  proposal  was  sternly  resisted  as  an  innovation  on 
established  Gospel  custom,  and  on  legal  grounds.  4.  That  there  is  no  assumption 
here,  of  a  right  to  the  ordinance,  even  by  one  who  was  able  to  '  ask '  for  it  and  also 
produce  sponsors  for  his  conduct  ;  but  that  the  recpiest  was  pressed  as  such  and 
opposed.  5.  That  such  evidence  is  fatal  to  the  presumption  that  babes  were  bap- 
tized in  the  Christian  Churches  at  that  time. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  Tertullian  never  abandoned  this  position,  because  after- 
ward, he  united  with  those  falsely  charged  witii  being  averse  to  baptism  in  water.  The 
Christians  of  this  ccnturN'  had  not  yet  come  to  the  horrible  dogma,  that  unbaptized 
liabes  are  damned  after  death.  Tlic}'  were  an.xious  to  bring  all  mankind  to  Christ 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  were  not  yet  ready  to  force  their  Master  upon  irresponsible 
ones,  who  knew  not  wlio  he  was,  nor  what  he  taught.  They  are  truly  represented  by 
Schleiermacher,  who  says :  '  The  Roman  Apostolical  practice  thoroughly  agrees  in 
demanding  beforehand  a  beginning  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  all  traces  of  infant 
baptism  that  men  have  wished  to  find  in  the  New  Testament,  must  §rst  be  put  into 
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it ;  it  is,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  deiinite  information,  difficult  to  explain  how  this 
departure  from  the  original  institution,  could  have  originated  and  established  itself 
so  widely.''^  This  is  in  exact  accord  with  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  baptism  in  his 
Second  Apology,  ]).  93  :  '  "We  were  born  without  our  will,  but  we  are  not  to  remain 
children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,  but  in  baptism  are  to  have  choice,  knowledge, 
etc.  .  .  .  This  we  learned  from  the  Apostles.'  The  biographer  of  Justin  well  said, 
'  Of  infant  baptism  he  knows  nothing.' 

As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  writers  of  this  century  use  ambiguous  language, 
invent  new  terms,  and  set  forth  new  ideas  concerning  it,  not  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  They  still  call  the  elements  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  as  well 
as  before ;  and  signs  of  Christ,  '  representing  his  body  and  blood,'  his  '  image,'  and 
'figure.'  Yet,  they  speak  of  the  Supper  as  an  '  offering,'  a  'sacrifice,'  of  the  Table 
as  an  '  altar,'  and  of  the  administrator  as  a  '  priest.'  They  also  use  many  other 
florid  words,  which  have  led  to  corrupt  uses  in  sanctioning  the  figments  of  real 
presence,  consnbstantiatiou,  and  transubstantiation.  As  yet,  they  had  not  fallen 
into  the  doctrine  that  the  elements  were  Christ's  literal  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  they  did 
hold  that  these  were  mystically  in  the  bread  and  wine.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  explain  away  their  words,  which  opened  a  streamlet  of  error  that  has  deluged 
nearly  all  Christendom,  with  the  notion  that  tlie  Supper  is  something  more  than 
what  the  New  Testament  makes  it,  a  simple  memorial.  Concerning  this  ordinance, 
they  introduced  a  vain  system  of  allegory,  between  which  scheme  and  transubstantia- 
tion there  was  no  logical  stopping  place,  and,  in  consequence  of  which,  various  super- 
stitions M'ere  introduced.  Even  Tertullian  feared,  lest  a  crumb  of  the  bread  or  a  drop 
of  the  wine  should  fall  to  the  ground.  The  custom  arose  of  sending  a  morsel  of  the 
consecrated  bread  to  the  absent,  lest  they  lose  the  blessings  which  it  might  impart. 
It  was  also  used  as  a  protecting  charm,  and  taken  to  sea  in  ships  for  their  protection, 
as  if  it  were  no  longer  common  bread  ;  it  nuist  be  eaten  fasting,  which,  Neander 
thinks,  gave  rise  finally  to  the  taking  of  one  element  in  the  Supper.  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  the  wine  being  mixed  with  water,  partly  because  the  Passover  wine  was  so 
mixed,  partly  to  symbolize  the  water  and  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  and  partly  in  token  of  their  union  with  him.  As  at  the  Pass- 
over, any  one  might  preside  at  the  table,  although  the  presbyter  generally  presided. 
And  Justin  says,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  partake :  '  But  such  as  believe 
the  things  tliat  are  taught  by  us  to  be  true,  and  that  have  bathed  in  the  bath  for  the 
remission  of  sins.' " 

A  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  soul  liberty  was  brought  on  in  this  century. 
As  the  purity  of  Christian  life  was  more  and  more  felt,  paganism  became  more 
violent,  fierce  and  fanatical.  Gospel  contrast  with  the  gross  and  sensual  soon  made 
it  evident,  that  the  new  religion  must  force  its  own  way  or  die.  The  new  issue 
which  it  had  raised  in  the  world  was  primary,  relating  to  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  faith. 
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Most  of  the  Cliristians  were  poor,  and  many  were  slaves  who  couUl  not  com- 
mand their  time,  so  tliey  denied  themselves  of  sleep,  and  met  at  each  other's  liouses 
in  the  nij^ht.  In  using  the  pure  but  figurative  language  of  their  faith,  they  spoke 
of  '  passing  from  death  to  life,'  of  being  'one  in  Christ,'  of  Christ  being  '  formed  in 
them  the  hope  of  glory,'  and  of  '  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood '  by  faith; 
forms  of  speech  which  were  seized  upon  and  distorted  in  the  most  diabolical  manner, 
exposing  them  to  popular  hate.  They  were  pure,  meek,  loyal  men ;  but  all  relig- 
ions were  tolerated  except  that  of  love,  a  religion  best  fitted  for  torture,  wild  beasts 
and  flame.  Xor  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  Rome  herself  was  a  goddess,  with  the 
Emperor  for  high-priest.  Sometimes  the  most  odious  of  the  emperors  in  morals 
persecuted  the  Christians  the  least,  as  they  cared  little  for  the  gods  or  religion.  Mo.s- 
heim  pronounces  Heliogabalus,  'Tlie  most  infamous  of  ail  princes,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  odious  of  all  mortals,'  yet,  he  says,  '  he  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aver- 
sion to  the  disciples  of  Ciirist.'  xsero  and  Domitian  were  moved  by  caprice  and 
cruelty  largely,  but  as  a  rule,  those  most  severe  in  their  morals  and  devout  in  their 
spirit,  were  the  sternest  persecutors,  because  they  were  pui'ely  conscientious.  Dean 
Milmau  ranks  Marcus  Aurelius  as  the  rival  of  'Christians,  in  his  contempt  of  the 
follies  of  life;'  Gibbon  calls  him  a  model  Emperor,  and  Guizot  couples  him  with 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  for  sincerity  and  violence.  The  opposite  of  the  selfish,  sensual 
and  reckless  emperors,  he  was  ultra-conscientious,  even  to  blood-thirst.  Called  the 
'  Philosopher,'  he  made  blood  flow  freely  throughout  his  bitter  reign ;  but  when 
Commodus,  his  son,  took  the  purple,  he  staunched  every  Christian  arterj'  which  his 
father  had  opened.  To  this  purer  class  of  emperors  Christ  was  unknown  and  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  overturn  the  old  politico-religious  government,  if  he  sliuuld 
prevail,  and  they  believed  that  they  were  best  discharging  their  duty  to  the  State  by 
protecting  the  pagan  faith. 

Yet,  the  Christians  did  not  intend  to  overthrow  the  empire,  nor  did  they  com- 
plain of  their  political  condition.  Some  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  age  held  noble 
sentiments  on  the  primal  rights  of  man.  Under  the  Antonines,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  Ulpian,  said  :  '  According  to  natural  law,  all  men  are  born  free  ;  in  civil  law,  it 
is  true,  slaves  are  treated  as  having  no  rights ;  not  so,  however,  by  natural  law,  for 
by  this  all  men  are  equal.'  All  that  the  Christians  demanded  was,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  under  the  laws  of  nature.  "When  the  Proconsul  reasoned  with  Achatius, 
that  he  who  lives  under  the  Koman  laws  should  love  the  princes,  he  answered,  'By 
whom  is  the  Emperor  moi-e  loved  than  by  Christians?'  '  Good,'  rejoined  the  gov- 
ernor, ' prove  your  obedience  by  sacrificing  to  his  honor.'  'Nay,' said  the  martyr, 
'I  pray  for  my  Emperor.  But  a  sacrifice,  neither  he  should  require  nor  me  pay. 
Who  can  offer  divine  honor  to  a  man  ? '  For  this  he  died,  being  unwilling  to  serve 
the  gods  by  command  of  the  State,  the  monarch  ranking  as  its  chief  deity.  The 
Christians  never  revolted ;  they  obeyed  all  other  laws,  they  paid  for  the  support  of 
government,  and  proved  their  political  allegiance  at  every  point ;  while  the  laws  on 
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religion  were  enforced  against  tlieui  by  special  imperial  acts  and  under  military 
power.  The  younger  Pliny  shows,  that  the  Eonian  authorities  suspected  their  love- 
feasts  of  being  secret  unions  for  political  mischief,  and  they  were  denounced  as  such 
in  the  edicts.  When  lie  was  Proconsul  of  Bithynia,  under  Ti-ajan,  A.  D.  100,  107, 
he  tells  Cffisar,  that  lie  put  the  question  to  each  suspected  person,  '  Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian?' If  they  would  cast  a  bit  of  incense  on  an  altar  they  were  discharged;  if  not, 
he  executed  iheni.  This,  Trajan  apjn-oved,  under  the  laws  against  'illegal  supersti- 
tion,' and  issued  his  edict  against  the  guilds  and  clubs,  which  included  the  Chris- 
tians, under  the  liead  of  secret  societies;  but  after  a  bloody  persecution,  an  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  real  conduct  of  Christians,  and  a  broad  distinction  was  discovered 
between  their  civil  and  religious  conduct.  Pliny  reports  that,  though  they  wor- 
shiped Christ,  '  they  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  against  crime,'  and  he  saw  a  clear 
line  between  their  political  reverence  for  the  Emperor  and  their  refusal  to  adore 
him  as  god.  This  ended  the  persecution,  till  it  was  renewed  under  Hadrian,  A.  D. 
117-138. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  the  several  persecutions,  nor  to 
detail  the  terrible  barbarities  which  were  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  in  the  many 
provinces  of  the  empire ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  no  such  bloodshed  had  ever  been 
kiujwn.  The  homes  of  Christians  in  the  east  and  west  were  plundered  ;  they  M'ere 
driven  from  the  baths  and  streets  to  the  lists,  were  dragged  from  dens  and  cr^-pts ; 
slaves  were  forced  to  charge  their  masters  witli  cannibalism,  incest  and  every  kind 
of  crime  ;  and  children  were  tortured  to  extort  a  criminating  word  against  their 
Christian  parents.  Wherever  a  handful  of  them  met  for  worship,  brother  after 
brother  was  taken  from  his  home  to  death,  and  the  few  who  escaped  looked  at 
the  vacant  places  which  were  left.  Then  they  drew  a  little  nearer  to  each  other,  not 
knowing  who  would  ascend  in  the  fiei-y  chariot  before  the  little  Ciiurch  should  meet 
again.  They  were  burned  with  hot  irons,  tossed  in  nets  by  wild  bulls,  thrown  to 
ravenous  beasts  in  the  arena,  and  their  bones  denied  burial.  Delicate  and  weak 
women  passed  through  tortures  unheard  of,  without  complaint.  An  iron  chair  was 
devised,  made  red  hot,  and  the  martyrs  fastened  in  it  for  the  delight  of  the  anqihi- 
theater.  The  public  appetite  was  sharpened  to  all  sorts  of  horrors,  and  yet  these 
children  of  God  met  their  fate  with  a  holy  heroism  that  was  not  oidy  enthusiastic 
but  ecstatic.  The  inspiring  case  of  Jui?tin,  and  many  others,  must  be  passed,  that  a 
few  words  may  be  indulged  concerning  the  remakable  case  of  Blandina,  who  was 
martyred  at  Lyons,  A.  D.  177. 

She  was  a  poor  slave-girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  put  to  every  torture,  that 
her  Christian  mistress  might  be  implicated.  She  was  kept  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
and  brought  into  tlie  amphitheater  every  daj'  to  see  the  agonies  of  her  comjianions  as 
they  were  roasted  in  the  iron  chair,  or  torn  to  pieces  In'  lions.  Her  spirit  was  clothed 
with  superhuman  endurance,  for  although  racked  from  morning  till  night,  so  that 
her  tormentors  were  obliged  to  relieve  each  other  for  rest,  her  constancy  vanquished 
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tlicir  patience,  her  only  answer  being:  'I  aui  a  Christian,  no  wickedness  is  clone 
hy  us.'  Then  they  took  her  into  the  circus  and  suspended  her  on  a  cross,  within  reach 
of  the  wild  beasts,  to  frigiiten  her  fellow-confessors.  The  multitude  howled  for 
her  life  and  a  lion  was  let  loose  upon  the  poor  child,  but  not  a  quiver   passed  over 
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her  frame.  She  looked  into  its  mouth  and  smiled  like  a  queen,  and  the  monster  did 
not  touch  her.  Only  a  century  before  this,  the  first  slave-girl  was  converted  to 
Christ,  at  Philippi,  and  now  her  ennobled  sister  cast  holy  defiance  at  the  empire,  and 
serenely  looked  Europe  in  the  face.  Her  calm  soul  told  this  great  Power,  that  at  last 
the  weak  were  endowed  with  the  omnipotence  of  the  Gospel.  Ilcr  intrepid  spirit 
showed,  for  the  first  time,  how  Jesus  could  lift  a  worm  into  the  empire  of  a  human 
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conscience;  and  eonld  rebuke  cruelty  in  the  mute  eloquence  of  love.  The  brightest 
page  in  the  history  of  Rome  was  written  that  day,  in  the  beams  of  that  child's 
hope.  Taken  down  from  the  cross  she  was  removed  to  her  dungeon,  but  finally 
brought  back  into  the  arena  for  execution.  Her  slender  frame  was  a  rare  victim 
for  the  savage  populace,  and  they  gloated  on  her.  But  she  flinched  not,  more  than 
the  angel  in  Gethsemane  before  the  swords  and  staves  of  the  Passover  mob.  She 
stepped  as  lightly  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  banquet.  Slie  was  first  scourged,  then 
scorched  in  the  hot  chair,  and  at  last  cast  before  a  furious  bull,  which  tossed  her 
madly.  Even  then  a  sharjj  blade  was  needful  to  take  the  lingering  throb  of  life ; 
and  when  her  body  was  burnt  to  ashes  it  was  cast  into  the  Rhone.  From  that  day, 
this  harmless  child-slave  has  been  with  her  redeeming  Master  in  Paradise. 

It  is  clear  that  this  new  doctrine  of  soul-liberty  now  possessed  the  whole  body 
of  Christians.  Before  Christ,  the  only  right  of  the  governed  was  to  obey  authority 
backed  by  force ;  now  his  disciples  not  only  comprehended  the  new  right,  but 
resolved  to  die  for  its  maintenance,  if  needful.  The  religious  institutions  of 
the  Jews  were  left  to  them  undisturbed  by  the  Romans  ;  yet,  they  resented  Roman 
intolerance  on  the  question  of  national  independence.  Few  of  the  Christians  being 
of  Jewish  origin,  their  birth,  as  pagan  citizens,  had  invested  them  with  the  civil 
rights  of  tlieir  fellows,  their  contests,  therefore,  were  narrowed  down  to  religious 
issues.  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  educated  a  pagan  philosopher,  said,  in  his  first 
Apology  to  the  rulers  :  '  We  worship  God  alone,  but,  with  this  exception,  we  joy- 
fully obey,  you  ;  we  acknowledge  you  as  our  princes  and  governors,  and  we  ask  of 
you  that  to  the  sovereign  power  with  which  you  are  invested,  may  be  added  the 
wisdom  to  make  a  right  use  of  it.'"  Here,  was  no  unreason  of  fanaticism,  nor  claim 
of  religious  obstinacy,  as  the  emperors  supposed,  but  simply  the  recognition  of  a 
natural  and  inalienable  right  in  humanity.  Nor  did  Justin  make  this  demand  on 
the  first  Antonine  without  effect.  Marcus  admitted  that  Pius,  his  predecessor,  had 
decreed  tliat  Christians :  '  Should  not  be  subject  to  any  harm,  unless  they  were 
found  to  have  committed  acts  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  But 
for  himself  he  held  this  as  the  law  governing  religion,  namely  :  '  The  end  of  reason- 
able beings  is  to  conform  to  whatever  is  imposed  by  the  reason  and  law  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honorable  city  and  government.'  *'  Here  he  seemed  to  defer  to  '  reason  ' 
as  well  as  law,  but  Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology,  openly  charged  him  with  partiality 
and  inconsistency  in  applying  law.  He  urges  upon  the  Emperor's  attention  these 
considerations  : 

'  The  subjects  of  your  vast  empire,  most  noble  sovereign,  differ  in  cus- 
toms and  laws.  No  imperial  decree,  no  menace  held  foi'th  by  you.  prevents  them 
from  freely  following  the  usages  of  their  ancestors,  even  though  those  usao;es 
be  ridiculous.  The  Egyptians  may  adore  cats,  crocodiles,  serpents  and  dogs.  1:  on 
and  the  laws  pronounce  the  man  impious  who  acknowledges  uo  god,  and  you  admit 
that  ever}'  man  ought  to  worship  the  god  of  his  choice,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
deterred  from  evil  by  the  fear  of  the  divinity.     Why,  then,  make  exception  in  the 
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sole  case  of  the  Cliristians  ?     Why  are  they  excluded  from  that  universal  peace, 
wliicli  the  world  enjoys  under  your  rule  ?  ''^ 

The  Roman  laws  .allowed  all  conquered  nations  to  retain  their  own  religion,  but 
as  the  Cliristians  had  never  been  a  nation,  they  felt  themselves,  at  least,  entitled  to 
the  sacred  rights  yielded  to  captives.  If  a  pagan  had  the  abstract  right  to  dispose 
of  his  own  soul  in  harmony  with  his  own  convictions,  though  not  a  citizen,  how 
much  more  those  who  were  free  born  ?  The}',  therefore,  held  persecution  immoral, — 
treason  against  free  souls.  They  refused  to  be  stripped  of  their  humanity,  because 
to  rob  themselves  of  peace  with  God  and  with  their  honest  convictions,  was  treason 
against  God, — to  which  they  would  not  yield  for  a  moment.  Under  this  solemn  per- 
suasion, the  Christian  Apologies  warned  the  emperors,  again  and  again,  that  God  would 
punish  them  for  their  daring  oppi-essions,  which  despised  the  life  that  God  had  given 
man,  and  rifled  him  of  his  gra;idest  attribute.     Justin  boldly  says  to  the  Emperor  : 

'Yon,  who  are  every  where  proclaimed  the  pious, — the  guardian  of  justice, — 
the  friend  of  truth, — your  acts  shall  siiow  whether  you  merit  these  titles,  ily  design 
is  neither  to  flatter  you  by  this  letter,  nor  to  obtain  any  favor.  .  .  .  Your  duty,  as 
dictated  by  reason,  is  to  investigate  our  cause,  and  to  act  as  good  judges.  You  will 
then  be  inexcusable  before  God,  if  you  act  not  justly  when  you  have  once  known 
the  truth.  .  .  .  After  all,  ])rinees  wiio  pi-efer  an  idle  opinion  to  the  trutli,  use  a 
power  only  like  that  of  robbers  iu  lonely  places.  ...  If  this  doctrine  appears  to  you 
true,  and  founded  on  reason,  pay  heed  to  it.  If  contrariwise,  treat  it  as  a  thing  of 
no  value  ;'but  do  not  treat  as  enemies,  nor  condemn  to  death,  men  who  have  done 
3'ou  no  wi'ong ;  for  we  declare  to  you  that  you  will  not  escape  the  judgment  of 
God  if  3'ou  persist  in  injustice.' 

He  even  goes  the  length  of  expressing  the  belief,  that  the  moral  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  may  render  the  State  itself  unnecessary,  and  rates  imperial  intolerance  as 
more  worthy  of  the  hangman  than  of  virtuous  princes.  In  a  word,  he  demands 
religious  liberty  in  the  name  of  eternal  justice,  urging  the  Empei-or  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  people,  saying  :  '  Is  there  need  to  appeal  to  any  other  judge  than 
conscience  ? '  And  Tertullian  was  just  as  bold.  '  Religion,'  he  aflirms,  '  forbids  to 
constrain  any  to  be  religious  ;  she  would  have  consent  and  not  constraint.  Man  has 
the  natural  right  to  worship  what  he  thinks  best.  .  .  .  Let  one  worship  God, 
another  Jupiter  ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  another  to  the  altar  of 
Fides.  See  to  it  whether  this  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  irreligion,  to  wish  to 
take  away  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  to  forbid  a  choice  of  gods,  so  that  I  may 
not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  be  compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  will.  No 
one,  not  even  a  human  being,  will  desire  to  be  worshiped  by  one  against  his  will.' " 
In  citing  Christ's  words  on  duty  to  Csesar,  he  asks  :  '  What,  then,  is  due  to  Caesar  ? 
.  .  .  Csesar's  image  is  on  the  money,  therefore,  the  money  may  be  fairly  claimed  by 
him  ;  God's  image  is  upon  man,  and  he  has  an  equal  claim  upon  his  own.  Give, 
therefore,  your  money  to  Csesar,  and  yourselves  to  God.  If  all  is  Caesar's,  what  will 
remain  for  God  ? ' »«  Thus,  the  post-Apostolic  Baptists  stirred  the  second  century 
with  the  strife  for  soul-liberty. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    THIRD    CENTURY. 

IN  this  period,  tlie  Emperors  were  more  lenient  toward  the  Christians,  from 
various  motives,  sometimes  because  they  paid  alieavy  tax  for  peace.  Tertulliau 
denounced  this  practice  as  a  bribe.  Alexander  Severus,  222-235,  was  tolerant;  per- 
haj^s  through  the  influence  of  Julia,  his  mother,  a  friend  of  Origon.  He  put  busts 
of  Christ  and  Abraham  in  iiis  private  chapul,  witii  the  words  engraved  on  tlie  wall : 
'As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them.'  He  was  the  first 
Emperor  who  entertained  Ciiristian  pastors  at  court,  and  the  first  places  of  Cliris- 
tian  worship  were  built  in  his  reign;  yet,  down  to  this  time  no  Christian  bodies  had 
been  legalized,  except  as  burial  societies.  He  would  have  enrolled  Clirist  amongst 
the  gods  and  built  him  a  temple,  but  the  soothsayers  prophesied,  that  all  men  would 
become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  woidd  be  closed  if  he  did  this.  Under 
his  favor  to  the  Christians,  many  ]ilial)le  philosopliers  united  witli  them,  some 
pastors  took  civil  office.  The  laws  against  Christians  were  unrepealed,  and  Uljiian 
collected  them  into  a  Digest,  ready  for  use,  in  his  book  on  the  duties  of  a  Procon- 
sul. As  Christianity  relapsed  into  security,  it  began  to  mix  with  paganism  and 
weakened.  Maximus,  the  Tliracian,  resented  tiie  leniency  of  his  predecessor  and 
burned  the  chuix-h  buildings;  but  Philip,  23S-2i4,  favored  Christianity  so  much, 
that  he  was  denounced  as  a  Christian.  Decius,  however,  249-251,  determined  to 
restore  tlie  old  faith,  and  began  a  general  persecution  of  the  sternest  character. 

He  aimed  at  the  full,  legal  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  government 
put  forth  its  whole  strength  accordingly.  The  terror  of  this  persecution  had  scarcely 
been  equaled  before.  Limborcli  fully  indorses  tiie  alarming  picture  drawn  b}'  Dr. 
Chandler,  in  his  'History  of  Persecutions,'  when  he  says  of  those  wiio  would  not 
blaspheme  Christ  and  offer  incense  to  the  gods,  that :  '  They  were  publicly  wliipped, 
drawn  by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of  cities,  racked  till  every  bone  of  their  body 
was  disjointed,  had  tlieir  teeth  beat  out;  their  noses,  hands  and  ears  cut  off;  sharp- 
pointed  spears  run  under  their  nails,  were  tortured  with  melted  lead  thrown  on  their 
naked  bodies,  had  their  eyes  dug  out,  their  limbs  cut  off,  were  condemned  to  the 
mines,  ground  between  stones,  stoned  to  death,  burnt  alive,  thrown  headlong  from 
the  higii  buildings,  belieaded,  smothered  in  burning  lime-kilns,  run  through  the  body 
with  sharp  spears ;  destroyed  with  hunger,  thirst  and  cold  ;  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  broiled  on  gridirons  witii  slow  fires,  cast  by  heaps  into  the  sea,  crucified, 
scraped  to  death  with  shaip  shells,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  boughs   of  trees,  and,  in  a 
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word,  destroyed  l)y  all  the  various  metliods  that  the   most  diabolical   subtlety   and 
malice  could  devise.' 

Pride,  ease  and  ambition  had  entered  the  Churches,  discipline  was  relapsed, 
and  terror  seized  them  when  the  sword  awoke,  and  many  apostatized.  These  were 
called  traditors,  meaning  those  who  revealed  hidden  copies  of  Scripture  to  be  col- 
lected and  burnt.  Decius  threw  the  whole  strength  of  the  Empire  into  the  perse- 
cution, which  was  terrible  beyond  description,  and  sucii  immense  numbers  'lapsed,' 
that  fiery  controversies  rent  the  Ciiurches  when  they  returned,  on  the  question  of 
their  restoration.  Cyprian  bewailed  this  state  of  things  as  a  punishment  '  for  our 
sins,'  saying:  'Our  principal  study  is  to  get  money  and  estates;  we  follow  after 
pride  ;  we  are  at  leisure  with  nothing  but  emulation  and  quarreling,  and  have  neg- 
lected the  simplicity  of  faith.  "We  have  renounced  this  world  in  words  only,  and 
not  in  deed.  Everj-  one  studies  to  please  himself  and  to  displease  others.'  Ensebiiis 
draws  a  darker  picture  still,  and  writes: 

'  Through  too  much  liberty,  they  grew  negligent  and  slothful,  envying  and 
reproaching  one  aiiotlier  ;  waging,  as  it  were,  civil  war  among  tiiomsclvcs,  bisiiops 
•piarreling  with  bisiiops,  and  the  people  divided  into  factions.  Hypocrisy  and  deceit 
were  grown  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wickedness.  They  were  become  so  insensible 
as  not  so  much  as  to  think  of  appeasing  the  Divine  anger;  but  like  Atheists  they 
thought  the  world  destitute  of  any  providential  government  and  care,  and  thus 
added  one  crime  to  another.  The  bishops  themselves  had  thrown  off  all  concern 
about  religion:  were  perpetually  contending  with  one  another;  and  did  nothing 
but  quarrel  with  and  threaten  and  envy  and  hate  one  another ;  tiiey  were  full  of 
ambition,  and  tyrannically  used  tiieir  power.' ' 

Decius,  as  a  reforming  statesman,  intended  to  turn  this  state  of  things  to  l.is 
interests,  declaring,  that  he  would  rather  have  a  second  Emperor  at  his  side  tiian  a 
priest  at  Rome,  a  remark  which  shows  the  trend  of  Christian  feeling  at  that  time. 

But  extremes  meet  here,  as  elsewhere.  While  so  many  abjured  Chi-ist,  thou- 
sands presented  themselves  to  the  civil  power,  almost  with  fanaticism,  demanding 
the  martyr's  crown.  The  persecution  continued  under  Gallus  and  Yaleiian,  A.  D. 
251-2G0,  until  Gallienus  proclaimed  the  first  edicts  of  toleration  in  the  Empire, 
recalled  the  exiles,  and  made  Christianity  an  acknowledged  religion  in  201.  This 
peace  continued  under  Claudius ;  but  his  successor,  Anrelian,  Bated  the  Christians 
and  issued  another  edict  against  them.  He  was  assassinated,  however,  before  it  was 
executed  ;  Tacitus,  his  successor,  revoked  it,  and  the  Churches  had  rest,  until  the  last 
general  persecution  under  Diocletian,  A.  D.  303.  Then  Christianity  revived,  illus- 
trating the  words  of  Tertullian,  uttered  long  before:  'Our  number  increases  the 
more  you  destroy  us.  The  blood  of  the  Ciiristians  is  their  seed.'  Amongst  tlie 
many  illustrative  cases  which  exhibit  the  fortitude  of  the  martyrs  is  that  of  Lau- 
rentius,  a  deacon,  of  whom  the  magistrate  demanded  the  money  of  the  Church,  for 
the  poor.  This  iron-nerved  old  Baptist  said,  most  cheerfully,  that  the  Church  had 
valuable  treasures,  asking  tlie  court  to  send  horses  and  wagons  for  them,  and  give 
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him  three  days  to  produce  them.  His  request  was  granted,  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  he  brought  loads  of  widows  and  the  poor,  saying:  'These  are  the  treasures 
of  the  Church.'  For  tliis,  they  roasted  him  alive  on  a  gridiron ;  but  so  resolutely 
did  he  bear  his  sufferings,  that  he  told  the  executioner:  'This  side  of  my  body  is 
roasted  enough,  now  turn  it  and  roast  the  other;  and  then,  if  thou  wilt,  devour  it.' 
Persecution  ceased  in  tiie  West,  A.  D.  307. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Tketullian  may  aid  in  throwing  light  upon  the  Montanists, 
who  held  some  peculiarities  in  common  with  modern  Baptists.  He  was  the  greatest 
of  the  Latin  fathers,  except  Augustine,  being  pre-eminently  the  father  of  his  'day 
and  class,  A.  D.  160-2-1:0.  He  was  born  at  Carthage,  ISTorth  Africa,  where  his  father 
was  a  Roman  Proconsul,  and  carefully  educated  his  son  to  be  a  lawyer.  Little  is 
known  of  Tertullian's  conversion,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  dated  about 
100.  He  possessed  a  powerful  mind,  vs-as  an  original  but  violent  thinker,  earnest  in 
liis  convictions,  intense  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  destitute  of  fear;  his  lire  and  inde- 
pendence made  him  worthy  of  his  Punic  blood  and  Roman  training.  As  forceful 
with  the  pen  as  Tacitus,  he  was  too  brief,  warm  and  vigorous  to  be  his  equal,  either 
in  lucidity  or  elegance  ;  but  he  was  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  tlie  early  Churches. 
He  was  strong  and  acute,  with  a  jjowerful  imagination,  a  quick  and  vivacious  mind  ; 
his  style  was  learned  but  not  rhetorical,  nor  was  it  always  harmonious;  yet,  his  severe, 
angular  frnitfulness  presented  the  truth  in  a  new  dress,  and  made  him  fascinating, 
because  he  was  austere  in  his  piety  and  spotless  in  his  purity.  Early  in  liis  Chris- 
tian career,  he  became  deeply  njoved  at  the  indifference  which  liad  fallen  on  tlie 
Churches;  and  the  fear  that  they  were  relapsing  into  paganism,  stirred  his  sanctified 
genius  to  a  keen  and  dexterous  activity.  When  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
his  native  city,  he  threw  all  his  might  into  the  battle  with  paganism,  Judaism,  and 
heretical  Christianity.  As  he  exceeded  all  his  contemporaries  in  intelligence,  vigor 
and  sturdy  character,  his  opponents  soon  looked  upon  him  as  stern  and  censorious. 
Believing  that  the  Churches  had  drifted  from  their  primitive  state,  his  puritanical 
zeal  dealt  tremendous  blows  in  every  direction.  His  opponents  feared  hnn,  for  he 
exposed  all  the  baseness  of  heathenism,  and  protested  against  all  looseness  in  Chris- 
tianity. Li  his  Apology  to  the  rulers,  his  stirring  letter  to  Scapula,  the  Prefect  of 
Africa,  and  his  more  popular  appeal  to  the  people,  he  heaped  scorn  and  contempt  on 
the  ancient  gods  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself;  and  few  did  more  to  overthrow  the 
godless  system  of  Polytheism. 

About  A.  D.  200,  he  became  a  Montanist,  amongst  which  sect  he  ranked  as 
the  leader,  and  at  Carthage  first  launched  his  famous  work  on  Baptism  against 
Quintilla,  who  held  that  faitli  saves  without  baptism.  He  insisted  that  Clirist  '  im- 
posed the  law  of  immersion,'  and  that  Paul  submitted  to  it,  'as  the  only  thing'  then 
wanting  in  him ;  and  as  a  dispute  had  arisen  in  his  day  about  the  need  of  going  to 
the  Jordan  for  baptism,  he  gave  this  decision:  'There  is  no  difference  whether  one 
is  washed  in  the  sea  or  in  a  pool,  in  a  river  or  in  a  fountain,  in  a  lake  or  in  a  canal ; 
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nor  is  tlicre  any  difference  between  those  whom  John  dipped  in  tlie  Jordan,  and 
those  wlioin  Peter  dipped  in  the  Tiber.' 

The  iloNTANisTS,  with  whom  he  identified  himself,  sprang  from  Montanns,  a 
native  of  Phrygia.  He  was  orthodox  in  liis  views,  except  on  the  doctrine  of  tiie  '  Holy 
Catholic  Church,'  as  it  began  to  be  held  at  that  time.  Some,  however,  attribute  to 
him  a  tinge  of  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  which  affected  his  later  followers.  He 
taught  a  gradual  unfolding  of  revelation,  and  looked  for  further  communications  of 
the  Spirit  than  those  given  in  the  New  Testament ;  yet,  Cardinal  Kewman  thinks 
that :  '  The  very  foundation  of  Montanism  is  development,  not  in  doctrine,  but  in 
discipline  and  conduct.'  Certainly,  he  introduced  no  new  doctrine,  but  held  to  the 
continued  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  until  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  he  thought  near 
at  hand.  He  labored  hard  to  rekindle  the  love  of  many  who  had  waxed  cold,  and 
to  restore  the  spirituality  of  the  Churches;  but  was  so  extremely  rigid  in  the  matter  of 
fasting  and  other  acts  of  self-denial,  that  he  caught  the  ascetic  side  of  religion  in  its 
demands  for  a  pure  life.  In  his  aim  to  restore  Christians  to  their  normal  Gospel 
condition,  he  associated  their  decline  with  the  lack  of  special  revelations  given  to 
individuals,  which  should  supplement  the  New  Testament,  and  thought  himself 
commissioned  of  God  to  bring  them  back  to  this  high  standard  of  perfection.  This 
dangerous  doctrine  led  him  into  ecstasies,  which  he  mistook  for  new  revelations,  and 
which  have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to  deception.  Hence,  the  Montanists  called  them- 
selves '  spiritnals,'  to  mark  themselves  from  lax  Christians,  whom  they  denominated 
'  carnal ; '  not  only  because  they  demanded  a  pure  life,  but  also  because  they  sought 
a  thoroughly  spiritual  religion,  unmixed  with  the  perversions  of  philosophy.  Mon- 
tanns taught  that  men  should  not  flee  from  persecution,  and  insisted  on  the  rebap- 
tism  of  the  'lapsed;'  not  because  they  had  been  improperly  baptized  in  the  first 
place,  but  because  they  had  denied  Christ,  and  on  re-professing  him,  ought  to  be 
baptized  afresh.     For  this  cause  only,  were  they  called  '  Anabaptists.' 

The  one  prime-idea  held  by  the  Montanists  in  common  with  Baptists,  and  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  Churches  of  the  third  century  was,  that  membership  in  the  Churches 
should  be  confined  to  purely  regenerate  persons;  and  that  a  spiritual  life  and  dis- 
cipline should  be  maintained  without  any  affiliation  with  the  authority  of  the  State. 
Exterior  Church  organization  and  the  efficacy  of  ordinances  did  not  meet  their  ideal 
of  Gospel  Church  existence,  without  the  indwelling  Spiiit  of  Christ,  not  in  the 
bishops  alone,  but  in  all  Christians.  For  this  reason,  Montanns  was  charged  with 
assuming  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  himself ;  which  was  simply  a  slander.  His  mistake 
lay  in  pushing  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  so  far,  as  to  claim  that  men  and 
women  are  as  directly  under  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  as  were  the  Apos- 
tles themselves.  For  this  reason,  also,  he  claimed  exact  equality  amongst  them  in 
all  respects,  and  women  as  well  as  men  were  pastors  in  the  Montanist  Churches. 
"Woman  was  held  in  light  esteem  both  in  Church  and  State  in  his  time,  and  so,  this 
doctrine  was  specially  odious.     History  has  not  yet  relieved  the  Montanists  of  the 
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distortion  and  obloquy  which  long  held  them  as  enemies  of  Christ ;  while,  in  fact, 
they  honestly,  but  in  some  respects  erroneously,  labored  to  restoi-e  that  Christ  like- 
ness to  the  Cluirches  which  had  so  largely  departed.  Roman  ideas  of  aggrandize- 
ment had  corrupted  their  ideal,  and  now  they  greatly  varied  from  the  model  which 
Christ  liad  left. 

Like  many  reformers,  their  aim  at  high  spirituality  soon  led  them  to  exalt  rou- 
tine observances  in  little  things,  into  matters  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  to  erect 
new  standards  of  conduct.  Seeking  great  consecration  to  God,  they  became  thor- 
oughly legal.  They  excluded  themselves  from  society,  were  harsh  in  their  treat- 
ment of  weak  and  erring  Christians;  instead  of  cherishing  the  forgiving  spirit  of 
Christ  toward  the  'lapsed,'  they  were  bitter  against  them,  with  that  bitterness  which 
is  often  the  chief  sin  of  high  sanctity.  Sin  after  baptism  was  regarded  by  them  as 
almost  unpardonable,  second  marriages  were  wicked  in  the  extreme,  matter  itself  was 
an  unmixed  evil ;  and  the  world,  beiug  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be,  was  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion. In  consequence,  they  were  decided  Pre-Millenarians.  They  believed  in  the 
literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  and  longed  for  his  coming,  that  he  might  hold 
liis  people  separate  by  the  final  overthrow  of  sin  and  sinners,  and  then  his  saints 
would  reign  with  him  here  in  his  glory.  They  regarded  every  new  persecutor  on 
the  imperial  throne  as  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  made  so  much  of  that 
book,  that  the  Alogians  thought  it  a  Montanist  forgery.  ^  They  hoped  by  preaching 
these  things  to  purify  the  Churches,  without  founding  a  new  sect,  and  for  a  time, 
things  tended  in  that  direction.  Many  returned,  in  part,  to  the  Apostolic  ideal,  and 
in  hopeful  minds  there  was  promise  of  recovering  a  purely  spiritual  membership. 

Their  doctrines  took  deep  and  wide  root  in  Africa  and  Gaul,  and  even  the  Church 
at  Eonie  was  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  them,  but  hesitated.  The  set  of  the  tide 
toward  worldly  conformity  and  aggrandizement  was  too  strong,  however,  for  this  re- 
action, and  the  reform  largely  failed  ;  yet  that  Church  was  slow  to  condemn  this  hon- 
est attempt  of  the  reformers.  About  A.  D.  192,  her  pastor  branded  them,  but  the 
Council  of  NiciBa  did  not  put  them  under  the  ban.  The  local  Council  of  Laodicea 
did,  however;  and  the  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  required  con- 
verts from  Montanism  to  be  immersed  anew,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  converts 
from  paganism,  before  their  re-admission  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

They  had  no  controversy  with  the  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  trine  im- 
mersion, for  it  was  not  in  dispute,  but  was  practiced  by  both  parties.  As  to  the 
immersion  of  unconscious  babes,  we  have  nothing  which  distinctly  sets  forth  their 
views,  becaufse  it  was  not  yet  practiced  by  any  part}'.  It  was  just  beginning  to 
appear  in  this  century,  as  a  necessary  measure  of  salvation  from  original  sin  by  sacra- 
mental grace.  'As  a  matter  of  history,  it  must  be  admitted  by  candid  students, 
that  a  false  conception  of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments  was  the  direct  cause  of  a 
change  in  the  Apostolic  order,  and  of  the  admission  of  infants  to  baptism  and  the 
Supper,  designed  only  for  adults.     The  same  cause  induced  both  changes,  and  for 
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centuries  infant  communion  co-existed  with  infant  baptism.' '  Botli  the  opposition 
of  Turtuilian,  and  the  open  denial  of  tlie  Montanists  tliat  baptism  is  the  channel  of 
grace,  renders  it  unlikely  that  they  adopted  this  practice.  They  insisted  so  radically 
on  the  etticacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration,  that  to  have  immersed  uncon- 
scious babes  would  have  nulliiied  their  basic  doctrine  of  the  direct  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  and  have  thwarted  their  attempts  at  reform,  in  the  most  pi-actical  manner. 
As  to  the  independency  of  their  Churches,  the  facts,  that  they  maintained  a  separate 
Church  life,  and  that  women  filled  the  pastorate  in  some  of  their  congregations, 
under  the  direction,  as  the}'  thought,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  indicate  that  they  believed 
this  direction  was  given  through  the  local  body  wiien  choosing  pastors  ;  and  also,  that 
their  '  superintendents'  were  but  the  'presidents'  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  'elders' 
of  the  Xew  Testament. 

With  the  other  perversions  of  the  faith,  there  came  the  Gnostic  heresy,  sub- 
stituting knowledge  for  faith.  The  term  Gnostic  {man  of  knowledge)  first  denoted 
the  initiated  into  a  secret  science  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  It  revolved  around  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  Tertullian  denounced  it  vehemently.  Monlanism  was  look- 
ing for  the  end  of  all  things,  and  he  cried :  '  Away  with  all  attempts  to  produce  a 
motley  Christianity,  compounded  of  Stoicism,  Platonism,  and  dialectics.'  Gnosticism 
produced  two  extreme  classes  of  men,  fantastical  visionaries,  noted  for  formal  ascet- 
icism, and  those  who  fell  into  indulgence  and  licentiousness.  Montanism  meant  to 
protest  against  both,  specially  resisting  pagan  worldliness.  Many  Christians  traded 
with  the  temples  as  workmen  in  constructing  them,  carving  their  statues,  selling 
them  frankincense  and  sacrifices.  '  N^ay,'  says  Tertullian,  '  idol  makers  are  chosen 
mto  the  ecclesiastical  order.'  Others  served  as  officers  or  private  soldiers  under  the 
heathen  standard,  all  of  which  the  Montanists  resisted,  so  that  Harnack  calls  them 
'The  old  believers,  the  elder  legitimate  party,  that  demanded  the  preservation  <.>(  the 
original  Christianity,  and  the  return  to  Apostolical  simplicity  and  purity.' 

About  A.  D.  281,  the  JS'ovatians  arose.  They  differed  with  the  Montanists 
concerning  the  Spirit's  inspiration,  while  they  held  much  in  common.  They  were 
charged  by  the  Catholics  rather  with  schism  than  heresy,  as  rigid  discipline  separated 
them,  not  doctrine.  The  case  of  Novatian  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  departure 
from  immersion  in  baptism,  and  the  first  instance  of  clinic  baptism;  that  is,  baptism 
of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  dying.  When  a  catechumen,  he  was  supposed  to 
lie  at  the  point  of  death,  and  asked  baptism  in  order  to  save  his  soul,  but  could  not 
be  three  times  immersed,  as  was  the  practice.  Yet,  something  must  be  d(jiio,  and 
that  in  a  hurry ;  so,  while  stretched  on  his  bed,  water  was  poured  all  ai-oiind  his 
person,  in  an  outline  inclosing  his  whole  body ;  then,  it  was  poured  all  over  liiiii  till  he 
was  drenched,  making  perfusion  as  near  an  immersion  as  possible.  If  he  died,  this 
was  to  stand  for  baptism,  saving  him  by  a  narrow  escape;  but  if  he  li\ed,  his  bap- 
tism was  to  be  considered  defective.  Cornelius,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  that  time, 
was  an  obstinate  immersionist,   and  wrote  to  Fabins,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  con- 
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cei'iiiiig  Novatian,  tlnis :  'Kelieved  by  exorcists,  he  fell  into  an  obstinate  disease,  and 
being  supposed  about  to  die,  he  having  been  poured  around,  on  tlie  bed  where  lie 
lay,  received  [saving  grace] ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  proper  to  say  [it].'  Eusebius  does  not 
express  the  object  of  the  verb,  but  Cruse  translates  the  rest  of  the  passage  thus : 
'  If,  indeed,  it  be  proper  to  say  that  one  like  him  did  i-eceive  baptism.'  *  Vales  states, 
that  clinics  who  recovered,  were  required  by  the  rule  to  go  to  the  bishop,  'to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  in  that  baptism.'  But  failing  to  do  this,  Novatian  insisted  on 
entering  the  ministry,  which  persistence  shook  the  nerves  of  Cornelius  beyond 
endurance ;  yet,  as  Novatian  was  a  remarkably  talented  man,  he  was  made  a  pres- 
byter without  trine  immersion. 

Cave  excuses  this  in  the  kindest  manner,  calling  Novatian's  '  A  less  solemn 
and  perfect  kind  of  baptism,  partly  because  it  was  done  not  by  immersion.  .  .  .  Per- 
sons are  supposed  at  such  a  time  to  desire  it  chiefly  out  of  a  fear  of  death,  and  man}' 
times  when  not  thoroughly  masters  of  their  understandings.  For  which  reasons, 
persons  so  baptized  (if  they  recovered)  are  by  the  fathers  of  the  Neo-Ctesarean  Council 
rendered  ordinarily  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  presbyters  in  the 
Church.  .  .  .  They  reckoned  that  no  man  could  be  saved  without  being  baptized, 
and  cared  not  much  in  cases  of  necessity,  so  they  had  it,  how  they  came  by  it.'^  His 
reference  is  to  Canon  xii,  which  decrees,  that  no  person  baptized  in  time  of  sickness 
should  be  ordained  a  presbyter,  'because  his  faith  was  not  voluntary.'  Cornelius 
would  not  let  them  pass  muster,  even  if  they  'were  masters  of  their  understand- 
ings;' but  Chi-ysostom  was  a  more  notional  immersionist  still,  and  gave  his  reasons 
at  length  for  doubting  the  salvation  of  such  men  at  all !  In  general,  the  fathers 
sneered  at  these  sick-bed  baptisms,  and  named  such  profes.sors,  '  Clinics,'  and  not 
Christians,  a  levity  which  Cyprian  solemnly  rebuked,  as  implying  their  conversion  in 
a  fright.  He  says  that  it  is  a  'nickname  which  some  have  thought  lit  to  fix  upon 
those  who  have  thus'  been  perfused  upon  their  beds.  ^ 

The  NovATiANS  demanded  pure  Churches  which  enforced  strict  discipline,  and  so 
were  called  Puritans.  They  refused  to  receive  the  '  lapsed  '  back  into  the  Churches, 
and  because  they  held  the  Catholics  corrupt  in  receiving  them,  they  re-immersed 
all  who  came  to  them  from  the  Catholics.  For  this  reason  alone  they  were  called 
'  Anabaptists,'  although  they  denied  that  this  was  rebaptism,  holding  the  first  im- 
mersion null  and  void,  because  it  had  been  received  from  corrupt  Churches.  Martyrs 
were  held  in  such  high  honor  at  this  time,  that  this  dignity  was  sought  with  a  furor. 
Merit  was  ascribed  to  them,  in  virtue  of  which  they  went  so  far  as  to  give  to  other 
Christians,  papers,  in  token  of  pardoned  sin,  a  practice  whicli  it  was  necessary  to 
prohibit,  because  it  became  so  dangerous.  The  Novatians  soon  became  a  very  pow- 
erful body,  spread  through  the  Empire,  as  Kurtz  shows ;  and  their  Churches  flourished 
for  centuries,  exerting  a  purifying  and  healthful  influence.  Adam  Clarke  states  that 
one  grave  charge  against  them  was :  '  That  they  did  not  pay  due  reverence  to  the 
martyrs,  nor  allow  that  there  was  any   virtue  in  their  relics ; '  which  he  pronounces 
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a  decisive  mark  of  their  'good  sense  and  genuine  piety,'  in  keeping  with  their 
lives,  which  '  were  in  general  simple  and  holy.'  Lardner  thinks  :  '  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  benefits  of  their  services  to  mankind." 

We  have  no  reliable  data  on  which  to  state  their  views  on  the  baptism  of 
babes,  beyond  the  fact,  that  as  infant  baptism  had  not  become  a  general  custom 
when  they  arose,  there  was  no  need  to  form  a  sect  in  opposition  thereto.  Then, 
these  several  facts  indicate  that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  few  who  began  to 
favor  this  innovation,  namely :  That  Novatian,  their  founder,  was  an  adult  at  tlie 
time  of  his  illness  and  so-called  baptism ;  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pardon  of 
sin  after  baptism  made  men  defer  it  as  long  as  possible  in  this  age ;  and  further, 
that  we  have  no  record  of  one  martyr,  confessor,  writer  or  member,  in  any 
Church  being  baptized  as  a  babe,  for  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  (.'hris- 
tianity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded  that  the  two  Clements,  Justin,  Athanagoras, 
Theophilus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  a  nameless  host  were  baptized  after  reaching 
full  manhood,  and  on  their  faith  in  Christ.  When  Novatian  was  a  presbyter  at 
Rome,  infant  baptism  had  not  found  its  way  there.  More  than  a  century  after  his 
day,  Boniface,  the  Bishop  of  that  Church,  is  found  addressing  Augustine  on  the 
question,  asking  his  counsel,  and  expressing  grave  doubts  on  the  sul)ject,  inasmuch 
as  a  child  could  not  believe  in  Christ,  and  no  one  could  warrant  that  lie  Avould  believe 
thereafter. '     Socrates  says,  that  Novatian  was  martyred  A.  D.  2.j3-2C0. 

This  century  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  a  centralized  ChurL-h  govern- 
ment, largely  to  the  destruction  of  Congregationalism ;  and  by  a  crystallization  of 
the  ideas  and  pretensions  of  Episcopacy.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  Neander  clearly 
shows,  how  a  crude  notion  arose  concerning  the  inward  unity  of  a  universal  but 
unseen  Church,  and  the  outward  unity  of  a  Church  dependent  on  outward  forms. 
Out  of  this  speculative  idea  came  the  purpose  to  form  one  great  organic  body,  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  Church-family  idea,  as  Christ  founded  it  on  the  social 
nature  of  man.  The  first  step  was  to  depress  the  individuality  of  the  Church  in 
this  or  that  home  locality,  supplanting  it  with  the  Church  of  the  district ;  then,  of 
course,  would  follow  that  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Cyprian  carried  this 
thought  to  its  sound,  logical  conclusion,  in  his  remarkable  book  on  the  '  Unity  of  the 
Church '  {De  Unitate  EccUsia),  written  about  the  middle  of  this  period,  aWiid  the 
confusion  with  which  this  innovation  had  to  contend.  The  term  '  Catholic  Church  ' 
is  first  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  in  which  Polycarp  prays  for 
the  godly  throughout  the  world  under  that  name,  and  Tertullian  uses  it  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  the  organic  Catholic  Church  itself  arose  out  of  the  ambitions  scheme 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  Congregational  liberty,  and  to  crush  heretics.  We  read 
such  folly  as  this  from  the  pen  of  Cyprian :  '  That  man  cannot  have  God  for  his 
Father,  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his  mother.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  no  Church, 
sins  cannot  be  put  away.'  He  is  also  the  father  of  that  far-fetched  and  thread-bare 
'coat'  argument,  in  which  so  many  complacently  wrap  themselves,  till  they  split  it 
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between  the  shoulders.  He  says  of  our  Lord's  '  seamless  vest,'  '  This  coat  possessed 
a  unity  which  came  down  from  the  top,  that  is,  from  heaven,  and  which  was  not  to 
be  I'ent.  He  who  parts  and  divides  the  Church  cannot  have  Christ's  garment.'  As 
if  Christ's  Church  is  Christ's  coat  in  any  sense,  and  as  if  his  woolen  raiment,  woven 
on  some  family  loom  in  Palestine,  and  raffled  for  by  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
could  be  forced  to  do  duty  as  the  symbol  of  his  ransomed  body,  the  Church.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  Bible  tiiat  the  bodily  dress  of  Christ  was  the  embod- 
iment of  any  thing  but  its  own  tlireads,  much  less  that  it  was  made  by  him  a  holy 
symbol  of  his  redeemed  people.  Yet,  those  who  are  shaking  in  their  shoes  all  the 
time  about  some  figment  which  they  call  the  '  sin  of  schism,'  but  which  they  are 
careful  never  to  define,  are  perpetually  quoting  Cyprian's  nonsense,  as  if  it  were 
unanswerable  Bible  truth. 

Again,  Cyprian  says:  'There  is  no  salvation  to  any  except  in  the  Church;' 
which  to  him  was  true,  by  the  dimensions  of  the  Church  as  he  measured  it,  which 
measurement,  happily,  differs  several  cubits  from  the  enlarged  fullness  in  which 
Jesus  comprehends  all  who  love  and  obey  him,  '  in  sincerity  and  truth.'  Cyprian 
also  held  that  there  was  no  true  baptism  outside  of  the  Catholic  ranks,  and  so,  he 
rebaptized  all  heretics  and  schismatics  wlio  came  to  him,  while  Stephen  contended 
that  if  the  due  forms  had  been  observed  in  baptizing  them,  they  should  be  re-ad- 
mitted simply  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

As  to  the  prerogatives  of  Episcopacy,  the  Iiicrarchy  was  not  established  at 
once.  Like  all  other  perversions  of  great  principles  and  institutions,  the  decadence 
was  gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  until  the  change  became  thorough  and  radical. 
When  the  '  priest' had  taken  the  place  of  the  teacher,  and  the  'Church'  the  place 
of  the  diffused  congregations,  then  the  'Church'  alone  could  confer  salvation  by  its 
priesthood,  ordinances  and  discipline ;  for  the  whole  power  of  the  '  Church '  was 
merged  into  the  clergy.  New  forms  produced  new  laws  and  new  offices.  Division 
in  the  Churches  had  opened  the  waj'  for  one  pagan  practice  after  another  in  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  doctrine,  until  the  spirit  of  old  Roman  imperialism  gradually  formed 
a  priestl^^  hierarchy.  What  Westcott  calls  '  the  local  and  dogmatic  ideas  of  Cath- 
olicity' remained  in  germ,  and  were  latent  till  new  circumstances  broke  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  One  emergency  followed  another  in  breaking  up  the  system  of 
separate  Church  action,  and  compelling  the  Churches  to  conform  to  one  regime. 
Then  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  the  sin  of  schism  was  cautiously  created  as  a  bugbear, 
its  seeds  being  planted  in  the  restriction  of  free  thought,  imperialism  became  the 
bulwark  of  Episcopacy,  which,  at  first,  operated  gently ;  for  after  district  prelacy  was 
established,  each  district  being  independent  for  a  time  of  all  others,  managed  its  own 
affairs  by  its  provincial  synod.  The  public  mind  had  been  educated  to  this  form  of 
government  in  civil  affairs.  This  policy  had  failed  in  the  Greek  republic,  and  had 
been  lost  in  her  wider  dominion;  but  when  Rome  conquered  all  States,  its  ideal 
of  government  was  centered    in    one  irresponsible   will,  and  sought  its  golden  age 
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there.  In  like  manner,  these  simple  Christian  communities  passed  step  bv  step  intd 
the  hands  of  their  ambitious  brethren,  who  sought  to  iinperialize  the  Churches. 
The  bent  of  the  Roman  Church  was  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Roman  State,  and 
to  swallow  up  all  these  artless  families  into  itself.  Tiie  necessary  result  was  that 
the  primitive  sense  of  personal  union  with  Christ  was  sunk  into  incorporation  with 
the  general  Church,  to  be  connected  with  wiiicli  was  salvation.  After  this  every 
thing  savored  of  episcopal  prerogative. 

Nothing  of  this  was  known  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  for  there  no  particular 
man  was  distinguished  as  a  priest,  much  less  as  a  high-priest  of  priests.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  says,  in  his  '  Christian  Ministry  : '  '  The  sacerdotal  title  is  never  once  con- 
ferred upon  them.  The  only  priests  under  the  Gospel,  designated  as  such  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  the  saints,  the  members  of  the  Cliristian  brotherhood.  As  individuals 
all  Christians  are  alike.  .  .  .  The  highest  gift  of  the  Spirit  conveyed  no  sacerdotal 
right  which  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  member  of  the  Christian  eommnnitv.' 
Yet,  the  men  of  the  third  century  reasoned,  that  as  paganism  had  found  strength  in 
a  centralized  government,  Christianity  could  not  cope  with  it  without  usinc  the  same 
forces.  Hence,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  the  rule  of  the  Galilean  Peasant  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  image  of  the  Emperor  put  in  his  place  by  an  Episcopacv,  first 
to  charm  and  then  to  govern.  After  that,  a  technical  sense  was  attached  to  the  term 
'bishop'  which  never  fell  from  Apostolic  lips,  the  corruption  of  the  term  springino- 
from  the  corruption  of  the  office.  The  first  grade  of  departure  is  found  in  the  mutual 
consultation  of  the  elders,  as  equals,  concerning  the  welfare  of  a  few  Churches  in 
their  vicinity.  Then,  one  of  them  began  to  e.xercise  lordship  over  the  other,  till,  in 
the  opening  of  this  age,  the  city  elders  assumed  rank  and  authority  over  their  suburban 
brethren,  who  were  but  common  country  folk.  Because  Rome  was  the  mi<^hty  cap- 
ital and  the  Church  there  strong,  this  Church  earlj'  betrayed  th;it  feeling.  Besides,  the 
smaller  Churches  were  often  quite  dependent  upon  those  out  of  which  they  came, 
cherishing  great  love  for  them,  and  so  were  led  by  their  influence.  Roman  society 
daily  familiarized  men  with  all  grades  and  successions  of  power,  and  it  required  con- 
stant resistance  to  keep  the  Churches  in  their  Christ-like  simplicity  of  government. 

The  credulity  of  Cyprian,  as  to  the  almost  miraculous  effects  of  the  ordinances, 
and  the  divine  authority  of  Episcopacy,  strengthened  these  tendencies  in  Africa, 
where  he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  In  a  letter  to  Pupianns  he  says :  '  The  bishop 
is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the  bishop ;  and  if  any  one  be  not  with  the  bishop, 
he  is  not  in  the  Church.'  Neander  thus  expresses  himself  most  freely  :  '  A  candid 
consideration  cannot  fail  to  see  in  Cyprian,  a  man  animated  with  true  love  to  the 
Redeemer  and  to  his  Church.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  was  honestly  devoted  as  a  faith- 
ful shepherd  to  his  flock,  and  that  it  was  his  desire  to  use  his  episcopal  authoritv  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  ...  he  was  not 
watchful  enough  against  self-will  and  pride.  The  verj'  point  he  contended  for,  the 
supremacy  of  the  episcopate,  proved  the  rock  whereon  at  times  he  made  shij)wreck.' 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    THIRD   CKNTURY— Continued. 

THE  four  men  who  figured  most  largely  in  this  century  were  Tertullian,  who 
labored  for  the  purity  of  the  Churches;  Origen,  who  blended  [jliilosojjhy 
with  revelation ;  Cyprian,  who  struggled  for  episcopal  authority ;  and  Hippolytus, 
who  as  stoutly  resisted  clerical  wickedness.     We  may  speak  more  fully  of  the  last. 

Hippolytus,  A.  D.  198-239,  was  Bishop,  probably  of  the  Church  at  Portus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  and  about  Rome.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  '  a  name,'  says  Cardinal  Newman,  '  which  a 
breath  of  ecclesiastical  censure  has  never  even  dimmed.  ...  A  man  without  any 
slur  upon  his  character  or  conduct,  and  who  stands,  in  point  of  orthodo.xy,  range  of 
subject  and  ability,  in  the  very  front  rank  of  theologians,  in  the  ante-Nicene  times.' ' 
Chrysostom  calls  him  :  '  A  most  holy  doctor,  and  a  man  of  sweetness  and  charity.' 
For  twenty  years  he  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  Eome,  but  was 
in  no  way  under  its  authority,  being  elected  bishop  by  his  own  flock,  without 
episcopal  consecration.  He  openly  and  boldly  opposed  the  bishops  of  the  capital  in 
all  their  pretensions,  exposing  their  gross  iniquities.  He  refused  all  communion 
with  the  Church  at  Eome,  calling  it  a  '  school,'  not  a  church,  and  laid  bare  the  im- 
moralities and  crimes  of  its  pastors,  in  what  had  been  a  scurrilous  manner,  had  it  not 
been  true.  A.  D.  199-218,  Zephyrinus  was  its  pastor,  whom  he  denounces  as  igno- 
rant, corrupt  and  bribed  to  connive  at  the  error  of  Noetus,  namely,  that  Christ  was 
the  Father,  and  so  that  the  Father  was  crucified,  denying  the  proper  personality  of 
the  Son.     When  Hippolytus  exposed  his  error,  he  confessed  his  sin. 

Callixtus  was  pastor  at  Eome  from  219  to  223.  He  was  originally  a  slave, 
nurtured  in  cunning,  falsehood  and  vice.  Having  stolen  money,  he  was  sentenced 
first  to  the  treadmill,  and  then  to  the  mines  in  Sardinia,  on  the  following  proceed- 
ings :  His  master,  a  devout  Christian  of  Caesar's  household,  trusted  him  with  large 
amounts  of  money  for  banking  purposes.  This  business  Callixtus  followed  in  the 
Piscina,  a  public  fish-market,  one  of  the  quarters  of  Rome,  celebrated  for  its  lai-ge 
financial  transactions.  His  master's  influence  was  so  great  that  many  Christians, 
widows  and  others,  intrusted  their  deposits  with  the  slave  as  with  the  master  him- 
self. But  he  soon  made  away  with  these,  and  fled  for  the  sea.  Being  pursued  and 
captured  in  the  harbor  of  Portus,  after  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  drowning,  he  was 
brought  back  to  Rome  and  sent  to  the  treadmill.  He  claimed  that  various  persons 
held  money  to  his  credit ;  many  kind-hearted  Christians  pleaded  with  his  master  to 
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release  him,  and  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  The  knave,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  escape,  invited  deatli  by  disturbing  a  Jewish  synagogue  while  at  worship;  but 
instead  of  killing  him  outriglit,  they  dragged  him  before  the  Prefect  of  the  city. 
The  Jews  charged  him  with  disturbing  their  woi"ship,  contrary  to  Roman  law. 
Then  his  master  appeared  and  charged  him  with  theft  and  an  attempt  to  provoke 
death,  denying  that  he  was  a  Christian.  This  led  to  his  banishment  to  tlie  pesti- 
lential mines,  in  Sardinia.  By  fraudulent  means  he  obtained  his  release  and  returned 
to  Rome.  Theu  Zephyrinus  procured  him  the  appointment  over  the  cemetery  in  the 
Via  Appia.  While  filling  this  place  he  flattered  his  patron,  by  duplicity  and  artifice 
secured  his  influence  for  promotion  after  his  own  death,  and  at  the  death  of  Zephyr- 
inus he  actually  became  the  Bishop  of  Rome !  Even  without  the  Sardicean  decree, 
this  act  would  justify  Dollinger  in  saying  of  the  papacy  that  it  was  "a  forgery  in  its 
very  outset,  and  based  upon  an  audacious  falsification  of  history."  ^ 

Once  seated  in  tlie  episcopal  chair,  he  began  the  prosecution  of  every  evil  work. 
Hippolytus  states  that,  '  He  was  the  first  to  invent  the  device  of  conniving  at  sen- 
sual indulgences,  saying,  "  That  all  had  their  sins  forgiven  by  himself.  .  .  .  This 
man  promulgated  as  a  dogma  that  if  a  bishop  should  commit  any  sin,  even  if  it  were 
a  sin  unto  death,  he  ought  not  to  be  deposed." '  He  also  admitted  immoral  persons 
to  the  Supper,  quoting  from  the  Parable  of  the  Tares :  '  Let  both  grow  together 
till  the  harvest;'  justifying  himself  from  the  fact  that  clean  and  unclean  beasts  were 
quietly  housed  together  in  Noah's  ark.  Of  course,  under  his  fostering  care  tlie  most 
atrocious  crime  and  iniquity  grew  rapidly,  and  profligacy  ran  riot  in  the  Church  at 
Rome.  But  when  he  came  to  sanction  the  union  of  any  Christian  maiden  of  good 
family  with  a  pagan  husband  of  rank,  even  without  the  form  of  marriage,  Hippolytus, 
astounded  at  such  licentiousness,  exclaims,  in  disgust :  '  Behold  into  how  great  in- 
iquity that  lawless  wretch  has  proceeded !  .  .  .  And  yet,  after  all  these  enormities, 
these  men  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  presume  to  call  themselves  a  Catholic 
Church!  .  .  .  These  things  the  most  admirable  Callixtus  contrived,  not  making 
any  distinction,  as  to  with  -whom  it  is  tit  to  communicate,  but  offering  communion 
indiscriminately  to  all.'  He  also  adds  that  '  During  the  pontificate  of  this  Callixtus, 
for  the  first  time,  second  baptism  was  presumptuously  attempted  by  them.'  With 
all  this  profligacy  Callixtus  was  very  zealous  to  promote  true  orthodoxy.  And  in 
proof  of  this,  he  excommunicated  the  SabeUians  as  heterodox.  But  Hippolytus 
says:  'He  acted  thus  from  apprehension  of  me,  and  imagined  that  he  could  in  this 
manner  obliterate  the  charge  against  him  among  the  Churches,  as  if  he  did  not 
entertain  strange  opinions.  He  was  then  an  impostor  and  knave,  and  in  process  of 
time  hurried  many  away  with  him.'  For  elsewhere  he  charges  that  Callixtus  was  a 
'  fellow-champion  of  these  wicked  tenets'  with  Zephyrinus,  and  that  the  two  made 
many  converts;  he  tells  us,  too,  that  he  had  sternly  confuted  and  opposed  them,  but 
that,  after  a  time,  they  would  '  wallow  again  in  the  same  mire.'  In  this  way  lie 
molded  his  predecessor,  an  'illiterate,'  'uninformed  and  corrupt  man,'  and  seduced 
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liim  by  illicit  demands  to  do  whatever  he  wished,  then  used  him  to  create  disturh- 
ance  in  the  Churches;  but  was  careful  to  keep  the  good-will  of  all  factions  himself, 
duping  them  into  the  belief  that  he  held  the  same  doctrines  that  they  did. 

Hippolytus  says :  'And  we,  becoming  aware  of  his  sentiments,  did  not  give 
place  to  him,  and  withstood  him  for  the  truth's  sake.'  The  plural  'we'  shows 
that  he  held  himself  to  be  an  equal  of  Callixtus  in  the  Churches,  and  was  independ- 
ent of  his  government,  considering  himself  more  a  successor  of  the  Apostles  than 
the  Eoman  bishop,  who  not  onl^'  made  a  schism  amongst  the  Churches  about 
Eome,  but  established  a  heretical  school  of  his  own.  Hippolytus  despised  the 
episcopal  assumptions  at  Eome,  not  only  denying  the  supremacy  of  that  bishop,  but 
exposing  his  heresy  and  scandalous  life,  and  resisting  him  at  every  step.  lie  looked 
upon  priestly  assumption  as  an  innovation  and  a  source  of  scandalous  immorality, 
and  plainly  shows  that  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  God  was  not  an  autocrat,  or  a  sacri- 
ficial mediator  in  the  eyes  of  this  great  and  good  man,  who  had  been  '  elected '  a 
bishop  by  his  own  congregation.  The  history  of  the  third  century  never  could  have 
been  read  or  written,  if  his  Philogophoumena  had  not  beeu  discovered  in  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Athos  in  1842.  But  by  its  light  we  come  to  understand  how  this 
courageous  and  uncompromising  friend  of  moral  purity  and  fervent  piety  came  to 
possess  the  undying  honor  which  he  has  won ;  and  which  made  '  his  name  and 
person,'  as  Cardinal  Newman  says,  '  so  warmly  cherished  by  popes  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.'  It  is  supposed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  drowning 
in  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  235-239. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  this  century  is,  that  it  originated  the 
great  baptismal  controversy,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  kept  alive 
in  the  great  Christian  bodies  ever  since,  and  is  as  rife  to  day  as  ever.  At  that  time 
it  related  to  those  who  had  '  lapsed '  from  the  faith,  and  there  were  three  pai-ties  to 
this  controversy.  One,  would  not  restore  them  on  any  condition  ;  a  second,  would 
take  them  back  without  much  restriction  ;  and  a  third,  led  by  Cyprian,  would  re- 
admit them  after  due  repentance.  Then,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  im- 
mersion of  babes  began  to  creep  into  the  Churches,  under  the  new  sacerdotal  order 
of  things.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Celsus  had  charged  the  Chris- 
tians with  initiating  the  'mere  child  '  into  their  Churches,  while  the  pagans  initiated 
only  '  intelligent '  persons.  The  qualifying  word  '  mere,'  indicates  that  he  wished 
to  throw  the  reflection  upon  them,  that  children  who  were  little  moi-e  than  babes 
were  taken  into  their  fellowship.  This  insinuation  Origen  repelled,  in  his  Contra 
Celsum,  as  a  false  accusation  and  a  calumny.  His  words  are :  '  In  reply  to  these 
accusations,  we  say,  .  .  .  We  exhort  sinners  to  come  to  the  instruction  that  teaches 
them  not  to  sin,  and  the  unintelligent  to  come  to  that  which  produces  in  them  under- 
standing, and  the  little  children  to  rise  in  elevation  of  thought  to  the  man.  .  .  . 
When  those  of  the  exhorted  that  make  progress  show  that  they  have  been  cleansed 
by  the  Word,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  have  lived  a  better  life,  then  we  invite  them 
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to  be  initiated  amongst  us.'  However  young,  then,  the  'mere  child'  might  be, 
(Jrigeii  says  that  they  did  not  admit  liim  until  he  hud  been  'exhorted,'  'cleansed  by 
the  Word,'  had  begun  to  live  '  a  better  life,'  and  tlien  he  was  initiated  only  on  invita- 
tion— 'we  invite  them.'  All  these  conditions  might  be  found  in  'little  children.'  as 
in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  believed  that  he  was  converted  at  four  years 
of  age ;  but  they  could  not  refer  to  unconscious  babes. 

Origen  seems  but  to  have  related  his  own  experience  here,  as  there  is  no  evidenc  e 
that  his  holy  father,  Leonides,  had  him  immersed  when  a  babe,  more  than  that  Monica, 
the  consecrated  mother  of  Augustine,  had  her  babe  immersed.  But  like  an  honest 
and  God-fearing  Baptist,  Origen's  father  thoroughly  educated  his  son  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  leading  him  to  commit  many  passages  to  memory.  The  child's  mind 
was  deep,  quiet  and  inquisitive.  He  often  asked  questions  about  the  inner  meaning 
of  texts,  and  God  greatly  honored  his  training.  His  fatlier  loved  him  most  ten- 
derly, and  constantly  consecrated  him  to  God  in  prayer,  that  the  little  one  might 
be  led  to  Jesus,  a  willing  sacrifice.  Prayer  was  answered;  his  boy  early  gave  him- 
self to  Christ ;  and  when  the  lad  was  asleep,  his  father  would  uncover  his  boscjm  and 
devoutly  kiss  it  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  persecution  under  Sev- 
erus,  when  this  beautiful  youth  was  but  seventeen,  his  father  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  being  a  Christian,  was  stripped  of  his  property  and  left  penniless.  Then  his 
son  honored  his  hallowed  love.  The  father's  head  fell  under  the  ax  for  Christ, 
and  Origen  resolved  that  he  would  die  with  his  father.  But  one  martyr's  crown  for 
that  home  was  enough  for  that  day,  and  the  father  stooped  to  receive  it  alone.  His 
godly  mother  found  entreaty  and  remonstrance  vain  to  keep  her  son  back  from  the 
joint-sacritice,  and  thwarted  his  purpose  by  liiding  his  clothes.  Then,  cleaving  to 
her  and  her  six  other  children,  in  abject  poverty,  he  sent  this  letter  to  his  father  at 
the  point  of  martyrdom:  'See  thou  dost  not  change  thy  mind  for  our  sake!' 
and  the  head  of  Leonides  fell  at  the  block  with  these  grand  words  of  his  child  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  and  thrilling  his  heart.  Origen  was  well  able  to  repel  the  falsehood 
of  Celsus,  by  showing  that  only  children  who  believed  in  Jesus  and  loved  him  with 
all  their  soul  were  baptized.  And,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he  drew  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  memory  of  his  early  childhood,  when  his  father  '  exhorted '  him, 
brought  him  to  the  'Word  to  be  cleansed,'  and  "invited  him  to  be  initiated  amongst 
us.'  Thus,  when  Leonides  was  with  his  Saviour,  his  son  was  answering  his  own  de- 
scription of  a  godly  child  rising  '  in  elevation  of  thought  to  the  man,'  in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  order  of  things  accoi-ds  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Baron  Bunsen,  the 
translator  of  the  manuscript  of  Hippolytus,  found  in  1842.  He  says:  'Pedo- 
baptism.  in  the  modern  sense,  meaning  thereby  the  baptism  of  new-born  infants, 
with  the  vicarious  promises  of  parents,  or  other  sponsors,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
the  early  Church,  not  only  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  but,  indeed,  to 
the  middle  of  the  third.'  This,  he  derives  from  Hippolytus  himself,  in  these  words: 
'  We,  in  our  days,  never  defended  the  baptism  of  children,  which  in   my  day  had 
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not  beo;un  to  be  practiced  in  some  regions,  unless  it  were  as  an  exception  and 
innovation.  The  baptism  of  infants  we  do  not  know.'  He  was  born  in  the  last 
half  of  the  second  century,  and  died  in  about  A.  D.  240 ;  this  gives  the  period 
meant  by  '  my  day.'  The  '  some  regions'  where  infant  baptism  had  not  begun  to  be 
practiced  except  as  an  '  innovation,'  must  have  included  Rome  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Italy ;  for  there  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  it  must  be  of  that  locality 
that  he  speaks,  saying  :  '  we  never  defended  the  baptism  of  children,'  '  the  baptism  of 
infants  we  do  not  know.'  His  words  imply,  however,  that  in  '  some  '  other  '  regions ' 
it  had  begun  to  be  practiced.  Its  twin  doctrine,  that  all  who  died  unbaptized  must 
be  eternally  lost,  had,  however,  begun  to  take  root  quite  generally,  and  from  that 
time  became  more  and  more  prevalent ;  until  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Ambrose  and 
Augustine,  came  to  contend  stoutly  that  all  infants  who  died  unbaptized  were  eter- 
nally lost.  This  horrible  libel  on  the  Lamb  of  God  was  chosen,  by  these  builders, 
as  the  chief  stone  in  the  corner  for  infant  baptism. 

We  must  now  look  at  the  other  'regions'  where  the  baptism  of  babes  began 
to  be  practiced,  and  mention  some  things  in  association  with  the  incoming  '  innova- 
tion.' In  Africa,  helpless  infants  were  inhunninly  sacrificed  to  the  hideous  gods,  at 
this  time.  Fidus,  a  generous-hearted  country  pastor,  who  labored  in  this  dark  prov- 
ince, wrote  to  Cyprian,  at  Carthage,  to  know  whether  new-born  babes  might  be  bap- 
tized. If  they  could,  of  course,  this  would  save  them,  whether  they  died  or  not, 
and  would  be  an  act  of  divine  grace  of  special  efficacy,  where  the  cruel  heathen 
stole  them  to  offer  in  sacrifice.  Cyprian's  heart  was  as  tender  as  that  of  his 
country  brother,  and  he  wanted  all  the  children's  souls  saved,  of  course.  But  the 
proposition  staggered  him,  and  he  dared  not  venture  to  trust  his  own  judgment 
in  so  new  and  serious  a  case.  It  happened  that  a  council  of  sixty-six  pastors  was  in 
session  at  Carthage  at  the  time,  A.  D.  252,  called  to  consider  various  Church  mat- 
ters, but  esj)ecially  the  subject  of  rebaptiziiig  those  who  had  received  heretical  bap- 
tism. In  his  perplexity  he  submitted  the  question  of  Fidus  to  these  brethren ;  a 
tiling  which  he  need  not  have  done,  had  it  been  customary  to  baptize  babes  from 
the  Apostles  down.  Tertullian  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  Cyprian 
was  now  pastor,  twenty  j'ears  before  this,  and  had  baptized  legal  minors  into  its  fel- 
lowship, but  not  babes.  Cyprian's  course  and  the  decision  of  the  council  show  that 
it  was  a  new  question  to  them  all,  for  it  decided  that  they  might  be  baptized  when 
eight  days  old,  but  was  careful  not  to  insist  that  they  must  be ;  further  showing 
that  this  was  a  different  sort  of  children's  baptism  fri)m  that  which  the  Church 
had  previously  practiced  under  the  pastorate  of  Tertullian. 

It  is  to  the  transactions  of  this  provincial  synod  in  North  Africa  that  Grotius 
refers,  when  he  says  of  infant  baptism :  '  You  will  not  find  in  any  of  the  councils 
ia  more  ancient  mention  of  this  custom  than  in  the  Council  of  Carthage.'  So, 
Bunsen,  also  (iii,  p.  204),  says :  '  In  consequence  of  this  alteration  and  complete 
subversion  of  its  main  features,  brought  about  principally  by  the  Africans  of  the 
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tliird  centui'v,  and  completed  by  Augustine,  these  natural  elements  liave  been,  in  tlie 
course  of  nearly  fifteen  centuries,  most  tragically  decomposed,  and  notliing  is  now  re- 
maining elsewhere  but  ruins.  In  the  East,  people  adhere  to  innnersion,  although  this 
symbol  of  man  voluntarilj'  and  consciously  making  a  vow  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,  lost 
all  meaning  in  the  immersion  of  a  new-born  babe.'  The  '  natural  elements,'  the 
abandonment  of  which  he  is  deploring  in  this  passage,  he  calls:  'Instruction,  exam- 
ination, the  vow  and  initiation,'  as  the  four  great  Christian  elements  in  beginning 
the  life  of  a  disciple.  Keander  gives  the  same  account  of  the  matter :  '  The  error 
became  more  firmly  established,  that  without  external  baptism  no  one  could  be  deliv- 
ered from  inherent  guilt,  could  be  saved  from  the  evei-lasting  punishment  that  threat- 
ened him,  or  raised  to  eternal  life;  and  as  the  notion  of  a  magical  influence,  or 
charm,  connected  with  the  sacraments,  continually  gained  ground,  the  theory  was 
finally  evolved  in  the  unconditional  necessity  of  infant  baptism.  About  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  this  theory  was  already  generally  admitted  in  the  North  Afri- 
can Church.  The  only  question  that  remained  was  whether  the  child  ought  to  be 
baptized  immediately  after  its  birth,  or  not  till  eight  days  after,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rite  of  circumcision.'  (Ch.  Hist.,  I,  p.  313.) 

This  M-as  not  a  learned  body,  for  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church  was  the 
least  critical  in  its  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  was  much  too  wise  to  intro- 
duce this  innovation  on  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament.  Therefore,  as  that  said 
nothing  on  the  question,  they  shrewdly  passed  over  it  to  the  Old,  and  introduced 
the  new  rite  under  the  shield  of  circumcision.  The  pagans  also  had  something  in 
sympathy  with  this,  though  hardl}-  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  Planti  and 
other  ancient  writers  state  that  in  Greece  babes  were  purified  by  lustral  waters  and 
sacrifices  long  before  infant  baptism  was  established.  This  occurred  on  the  fifth 
day  after  birth,  and  on  the  seventh  they  were  named.  Amongst  the  Romans,  for 
female  babes,  the  eighth  day  was  chosen  for  the  same  ceremony,  and  the  ninth  for 
males.  When  this  had  been  done  at  tlieir  own  homes,  the  babe  was  taken  to  the 
temple  and  initiated  into  paganism  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.^  Thus  infant  bap- 
tism made  the  door  into  the  Church  of  Christ  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Jewish  and 
pagan  faiths  together.  The  African  council  could  not  comfortably  introduce  cir- 
cumcision into  Christianity,  nor  could  they  lustrate  children  by  water  and  animal 
sacrifices  ;  but  they  could  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  Jews  by  making  circumcision 
a  precedent,  and  those  of  the  heathen  by  lustrating  babes  by  water  without  animal 
offerings.  Their  chief  trouble  was  to  keep  those  unreasonable  Christians  quiet  who 
could  find  no  authority  from  Christ  for  this  superstitious  innovation.  For  these 
they  invented  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  tradition,  which  they  lugged  in  through  the 
'holy  kiss.'  Even  tender-hearted  Fidus  squirmed  a  trifle  there.  He  could  not  give 
the  usual  brotherly  kiss  to  the  new-born  infant,  as  it  was  unclean  for  some  time  after 
its  birth.  Cyprian,  who,  despite  all  his  high-church  air  and  strut,  had  as  sisterly  and 
soft  a  heart  in  his  bosom  as  ever  beat,  easily  settled  that  question  for  him  by  saying: 
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'  Every  thing;  that  lies  in  our  power  must  be  done  tliat  no  soul  may  be  lost.  .  .  . 
As  to  what  YOU  say,  that  the  child  in  its  first  days  of  its  jjirth  is  not  clean  to  the 
touch,  and  that  each  of  us  would  shrink  from  kissing  such  an  object,  even  this,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  present  no  obstacles  to  the  bestowment  of  heavenly  grace  ;  for 
it  is  written,  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  none  of  us  ought  to  revolt  at 
that  which  God  has  condescended  to  create.  Although  the  child  is  but  just  born, 
yet  it  is  no  such  object  that  any  one  ought  to  demur  at  kissing  it,  to  impart  the  di- 
vine grace  and  salutation  of  peace.' 

Some  think  this  letter  of  Cypi'ian's  spurious,  and  possibly  his  reputation  would 
not  suffer  if  it  were.  Fidus  disappears  from  tJie  century,  and  all  direct  records  of 
infant  baptism  with  him,  for  the  innovation  made  poor  headway,  and  babes  were  not 
generally  baptized  until  the  fifth  century.  And  when  it  was  adopted,  public  opin- 
ion, formed  on  the  practice  of  baptizing  believers  only,  compelled  it  to  take  faith 
with  it  from  some  quarter ;  and  so  it  borrowed  that  from  the  sponsor,  making  him 
believe  for  the  babe  by  proxy,  a  direct  tribute  to  the  common  sense  of  those  who 
resisted  the  invention.  Sponsors  liad  long  existed  in  law  for  civil  purposes,  in  pro- 
tecting youth  during  their  legal  minority.  But  now  they  were  jjut  to  sacred  uses, 
believing  for  the  child  when  he  could  not  believe  for  himself,  and  standing  i-eady  to 
help  him  to  believe  afterward.  Taking  this  scheme  throughout,  for  making  Chris- 
tians of  dear  little  folks  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  it  was  quite  an  able  achieve- 
ment. But  what  it  did  for  the  Church  in  after  centuries,  must  be  told,  to  its  shame 
and  sorrow,  thanks,  not  to  the  lands  where  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  had  preached, 
but  to  Proconsular  Africa  ;  for  with  this  came  in  a  legion  of  other  superstitions,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  to  consecrate  holy 
oil,  tlie  '  mystic  ointment '  for  the  exorcism  of  the  devil  from  the  water,  and  from 
the  candidate  who  was  immersed  therein.  This  brought  regenerating  efficacy  to 
both,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  priest's  hands  brought  the  Holy  Spirit  after  baptism. 
Once  wrenched  from  its  native  bearings,  the  simple  and  unpretentious  New  Testa- 
ment baptism  was  first  made  a  saving  institution,  and  then  the  stalking-horse  for  the 
whole  pack  of  vain,  novelties.  For  example,  the  angels  were  supposed  to  exercise  a 
special  ministry  in  baptism,  and  so,  to  represent  them,  a  '  Baptismal  Angel '  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside  at  every  baptism.*  He  was  known  as  Angelus  Baj'tismi  Arbiter, 
was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Spirit — what  the  Baptist  was  to  Christ — his 
office  being  to  prepare  the  soul  of  the  candidate  for  the  spirit  of  baptism.^  The 
idea  was  borrowed  from  the  angel  who  troubled  the  waters  of  Bethesda.  "With  this 
came  in  exorcism,  by  breathing  in  the  face  of  the  candidate,  for  the  expelling  of  the 
evil  spirit  and  the  inbreathing  of  the  good.  Tertullian  tells  us  that  the  consecrated 
oil,  which  was  poured  upon  the  water  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  before  it  became  the 
baptismal  grave,  di-ove  the  devil  out  of  that  element.  At  this  time  the  Gnostic 
idea,  that  the  material  world  was  largely  under  the  dominion  of  evil  spirits,  had 
mixed  itself  with  the  Christian  faith.  Demons  ruled  tiie  flight  of  birds,  presided 
over  the  winds  and  waves,  and  it  was   necessary  to  drive  them  out  of  the  waters  by 
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some  sort  of  cliarni  or  amulet,  before  the  saints  were  immersed  in  tliem.  Tliey 
liaunted  tliese  waters  as  sprites  and  nymphs,  but  tliey  fled  wlicn  the  sacred  oil  was 
poured  thereon  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  We  sliali  meet  tliis  again  when  we  come  to 
look  at  tlie  pictures  of  the  Catacombs. 

The  simple  and  unwelcome  fact  is,  that  the  pagans  threw  an  air  of  great  mystery 
and  sacred  grandeur  around  their  rites,  which  filled  the  wondering  spectators  with 
awe,  and  the  Christians  were  weak  enough  to  catch  the  infection,  until  they  became 
filled  with  the  fatal  delusion  that  the  holy  oil  acted  as  a  cabalistic  talisman  on  the  waters, 
for  it  wrought  a  change  in  the  element  as  such.  In  his  sermon  on  the  'Passione' 
(p.  62),  Pope  Leo  (440-461)  gives  this  doctrine  in  full  bloom,  for  he  tells  us :  '  That 
baptism  makes  a  change  not  only  in  the  water,  but  in  the  man  that  receives  it; 
thereb\-  he  receives  Christ  and  Christ  receives  him;  he  is  not  the  same  after  baptism 
as  before,  but  the  body  of  liim  that  is  regenerated  is  made  the  flesh  of  him  that  is 
crucified.'  And  why  not,  when  Gregory  of  Nyssa  contends  that  the  oil  thrown  on 
the  water  not  only  changes  its  nature,  but  actually  transmutes  it  into  a  divine  and  in- 
efi'able  power,  which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  calls  'transelementation.'  But  Cvprian 
follows  with  this  stronger  statement  still:  'The  water  must  be  sanctified  by  the 
priest,  that  he  may  have  power  by  baptism  to  w;isli  away  tlie  sins  of  men.'*  Bap- 
tism was  made  a  sacerdotal  act,  and  unction  was  necessary  before  it  could  be  per- 
formed at  all,  for  this  made  it  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  The  whole  Council  of 
Carthage  followed  Cyprian's  declaration  :  '  The  water  is  sanctified  by  the  prayer  of 
the  priest  to  wash  away  sin.'  This  superstition  spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  until 
men  discovered  the  most  marvelous  lights  and  other  visions  on  the  baptismal  water, 
as  if,  indeed,  it  had  become  the  crystal  sea  of  the  Xew  Jerusalem  itself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  trine  immersion  was  introduced,  but  at  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  universal  custom.  Baptism  itself  had  become  a  '  m^-stery,' 
a  name  wortliy  of  the  semi-heathen  institution  which  men  had  made  it ;  and  after 
baptism  the  candidate  wore  a  white  linen  robe  for  eight  days,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
pure  life  which  he  was  to  live  thereafter.  Down  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  right 
of  laymen  to  baptize,  as  Tertullian  says :  '  Even  la^'men  have  the  right,  for  what  is 
equally  received  can  be  equally  given.'  But  now  confirmation  became  necessary  to 
perfect  tlie  act,  and  under  the  notion  of  the  exclusive  spirituality  of  tlie  bishops, 
legislation  confined  it  to  the  priesthood,  so  called. 

Xot  only  were  the  waters  of  baptism  invested  with  this  mystic  air,  but  also  the 
elements  of  the  Supper.  About  this  time  the  first  thought  appears  that  any  change 
took  place  in  the  bread  and  wine  by  their  consecration.  They  were  common  things 
and  of  little  value  before  the  priestly  benediction  worked  the  wonder  of  changing 
them  into  the  very  nature  of  God.  This  pretense  stood  on  an  exact  level  with  pa- 
ganism, in  sacrifical  importance.  The  heathen  believed  that  the  very  substance  of 
their  deities  was  insinuated  into  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  became  one  with  the 
person  who  ate  thereof.'     Their  idea   was  that  this   assimilated  them  to  the  gods ; 
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hence,  the  sacrifice  was  a  great  'mystery.'  Paganized  Cliristianity  adopted  tlie  same 
thought,  and  so  tliey  modified  the  original  ordinances  of  Christ,  until  it  was  hard  to 
find  a  vestige  of  his  simple  teachings  in  either  of  them.  This  new  system  of 
Eleusinianism  wrapped  up  tlie  plain  trntli  in  wild  vagaries,  wiiich  have  perverted 
most  of  Christendom  to  this  day.  Many  see  the  blot,  but  cannot  efface  it  because 
of  its  antiquity.  It  insults  man's  senses,  but  his  reverence  for  the  lioary  c.ires  not 
to  wipe  it  out;  and  yet,  true  antiquity  goes  back  beyond  tlie  youth  of  tlie  third 
century  to  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  at  whose  feet  Cyprian  and  tlie  fathers 
should  fall,  on  a  level  M'ith  all  other  poor  and  uninspired  sinners,  instead  of  lieiiig 
allowed  to  send  Christianity  down  the  centuries  on  masquerade. 

Hippolytus  tells  us  of  one  Marcus,  wlio  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  botli  with  Bap- 
tism and  the  Supper,  under  this  religious  jugglery.  He  pretended  to  give  the 
people  a  mixture  of  purple,  or  blood-red  color,  which  bestowed  ineffable  grace  from 
God ;  and  taught  tliat  men  who  received  this  cup  were  beyond  the  read)  of  danger 
if  they  sinned,  because  it  had  made  them  perfect.  To  tliese  he  administered  a 
second  baptism,  called  redemption,  attended  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  whis- 
pering of  some  knavish  gibberish  into  their  ears,  a  process  which  admitted  them  into 
the  higher  mysteries."  These  fanatics  ranked  with  Elxai,  who  taught  his  followers 
to  set  a  high  value  on  water  as  a  divinity,  and  to  swear  by  it,  as  well  as  by  salt,  and 
the  wind."  He  laid  great  stress  on  baptism,  to  which  he  attributes,  exopere  operato. 
the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  it  must  be  fi'equently  repeated,  as  marked  sins  are  com- 
mitted. He  not  only  exhorts  such  sinners  to  be  baptized  afresh,  '  together  with 
your  garments;'  but  Hippolytus  gives  us  one  of  his  rubrics,  in  which  he  entreats  a 
person  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  to  cure  hydrophobia  by  this  specific.  He  must  '  Run 
with  all  his  garments  on  into  a  river  or  running  brook,  where  is  a  deep  place,  to  call 
upon  God  and  make  vows  as  in  baptism,  and  washing  there,  he  will  be  delivered.' 

However,  to  the  honor  of  these  third  century  Christians,  they  held  fast  to  the 
logical  consistency  which  would  not  allow  Baptism  to  be  severed  from  the  Supper. 
Hence,  when  the  babe  had  been  immersed  they  administered  to  him  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  to  render  his  salvation  doubly  sure.  Bingham  speaks  of  the 
known  practice  and  custom  in  the  ancient  Church,  of  giving  the  eucharist  to  infants, 
which,  he  says,  continued  in  the  Church  for  several  ages.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Cyprian,  Austin,  Innocentius,  and  Gennadius,  writers,  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth  century.  Maldonat  confesses  it  was  in  the  Church  for  six  liundred  years. 
And  some  of  the  authorities  just  now  alleged,  prove  it  to  have  continued  two  or 
three  ages  more,  and  to  have  been  the  common  practice  beyond  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Again  he  says:  'It  is  evident,  that  the  communion  itself  was  given  to 
infants,  and  that  immediately  from  the  time  of  their  baptism.'  •''  Herzog  fully  cor- 
roborates these  facts.  In  his  account  of  '  dispensing  the  elements  to  actual  babes,' 
he  says:  'The  first  trace  of  this  custom  is  found  in  Cyprian  (tliird  century),  who, 
in  his  treatise  On  the  Lapsed,  represents  iniants  as  saying  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
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"We  have  not  forsaken  tlie  Lord's  bread  and  cup."  {De  lapsis,  c.  ix.)  And  in  tlie 
same  book  he  tells  a  striking  story,  how  an  infant  refused  tlie  cup,  and,  when  the 
deacon  forced  some  of  the  wine  down  her  throat,  she  was  seized  witli  vomiting. 
The  explanation' was,  that  the  child,  unknown  to  her  parents,  had  previously,  while 
under  the  care  of  her  nurse,  eaten  bread  soaked  in  wine,  which  had  l)ecn  poured  out 
at  an  idolatrous  ceremony.     {De  lapsis,  c.  xxv.) 

Bingham  further  testifies  that :  "  The  Greek  Church  to-day,  and  also  the  Nes- 
torians,  Jacobites.  Armenians  and  Maronites,  persist  in  the  practice,  using,  generall3', 
only  the  wine,  and  giving  it  either  by  the  spoon  or  by  the  finger.'  "  This  practice 
was  born,  and  very  p»-operly,  in  the  same  North  Africa  winch  created  tlie  trine 
immersion  of  babes.  Dean  Stanley,  also,  says :  '  The  Oriental  Churches,  in  con- 
formity with  ancient  usage,  still  administer  the  eucharist  to  infants.  In  the  Coptic 
Church  it  may  even  happen  that  an  infant  is  the  only  recipient.'  And  he  gives 
this  reason  for  the  practice :  '  which,  as  far  as  antiquity  is  concerned,  might  insist 
on  unconditional  retention,'  namely :  '  A  literal  application  to  the  enchari.st  of  the 
text  representing  the  bread  of  life,  in  the  sixtli  chapter  of  St.  John,  naturally  fol- 
lowed on  a  literal  application  to  baptism  of  the  text  respecting  the  second  birth  in 
the  third  cliapter ;  and  the  actual  participation  in  the  elements  of  both  sacraments 
came  to  be  regarded  as  equally  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  every  human  being.'  '* 

The  literal  interpretation  of  the  third  chapter  calls  for  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  sixth  to-day,  for  the  one  is  no  more  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  babe  than 
the  other.  If  baptism  is  to  be  forced  upon  him  in  order  to  save  him,  so  also  should 
the  Supper  be ;  but  if  it  is  a  mockery  of  the  design  of  the  ordinances  to  give 
him  the  one,  it  is  a  greater  mockery  to  withhold  the  other,  and  to  deny  him  the  rights 
of  membership  in  the  Church,  after  initiating  him  into  its  fellowship.  If  there  is 
divine  authority  for  one  there  is  for  the  other,  and  both  should  be  observed.  But 
if  there  is  not  divine  authority  for  either,  both  should  be  laid  aside. 

A  stout  contest  began  in  the  third  century  between  tradition  and  the  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture.  Some  bowed  to  the  absolute  mandates  of  the  Bible,  allow- 
ing no  compromise;  while  others  reduced  it  to  a  book  of  divination,  by  introducing 
bibliomancy,  or  the  '  sacred  lots.'  They  casually  opened  the  book,  and  by  the  first 
passage  that  came  to  hand  predicted  the  future.  Tertullian  refused  to  dispute  with 
the  heretics  out  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  rejected  their  authority  in  part. 
Yet,  when  they  sustain  his  position,  he  quotes  them ;  but  when  they  do  not  serve 
him,  he  appeals  to  custom  and  tradition,  as  in  his  Corona  (p.  337) :  '  If  thou  reqnirest 
a  law  in  the  Scripture  fur  it,  thou  shalt  find  none.  Tradition  must  be  pleaded  as 
originating  it,  custom  as  confirming  it,  and  faith  in  observing  it.'  On  the  contrary, 
Hippolytus  condemns  all  errors  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  binds  every  article 
of  his  faith  to  their  teaching.  Speaking  of  Carpocrates  and  other  heretics,  he 
says,  that  they  brand  their  disciples  '  in  tlie  posterior  ])arts  of  the  lobe  of  the  right 
ear,'  a  practice  at  which  he  was  rather  apt  himself,  figuratively. 
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Early  in  the  century  Origen  had  procured  a  faithful  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
Lucien  a  second,  and  Hesychius  a  third.  Copies  of  all  the  Scriptures  so  abounded 
that,  A.  D.  29-J:,  Pamphilus  had  founded  what  may  be  called  the  first  Bible  Cir- 
culating Library,  and  made  numerous  copies  M'ith  his  own  hands  to  give  away.  In 
their  writings  at  this  time,  the  fathers  quote  the  Scriptures  copiously ;  Origen,  alone, 
making  5,7G5  quotations  from  the  New  Testament.  Libraries  were  founded  at  Alexan- 
dria, Cifisarea  and  other  places,  and  the  Sacred  Books  were  put  in  the  church  edifices, 
for  all  who  could  to  read  in  their  own  tongue ;  besides  which  there  were  readers 
and  interpreters  in  all  the  congregations.  ^^  The  Churches  proved  themselves  less 
and  less  worthy  of  this  heritage.  They  quarreled  with  each  other  like  termagants, 
spent  their  energies  in  pious  hair-splitting,  and  were  reckless  in  the  extreme. 
Things  were  fast  setting  into  a  hierarchy,  and  the  Cluirches  were  soon  brought 
under  thrall  to  aspiring  officers.  But,  for  a  long  time,  powerful  voices  were  raised 
to  arouse  the  people  against  this.  Even  at  Rome  there  was  a  struggle  for  Church 
independency ;  as  Hippolytus  says,  that  wlien  Noetus,  the  pastor  there,  was  tried  for 
blasphemous  utterances,  it  was  '•'before  the  Church  ;^  but  where  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence went,  its  form  soon  followed,  and  blind  submission  or  'schism'  was  the  only 
alternative.  Origen  wrote  a  letter  to  Philip  and  Severa,  urging  the  freedom  of 
religions  opinion  ;  tlie  dominant  '  Catholic '  party  began  to  tyrannize  over  others, 
in  the  interests  of  uniformit}'.  The  empire  of  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  which 
tolerated  all  religions,  arose  in  267 ;  but  Paul,  the  pastor  of  Antiocli,  who  held  civil 
ofiice  under  this  remarkable  woman,  put  forth  doctrines  whicli  other  pastors  con- 
demned, and  when  Zenobia  succumbed  before  the  hosts  of  An relian,  those  pastors 
made  a  formal  appeal  to  the  conqueror  to  expel  Paul  from  iiis  pastorate.  This  is 
the  first  case  on  record,  where  Christians  threw  aside  the  dignity  of  their  manhood 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  in  settling  their  squabbles,  in  enforcing  Christian 
doctrine.  The  emperor,  with  more  regard  to  decency  in  the  case,  left  it  to  the 
decision  of  an  assembly  of  pastors  at  Rome.  Victor  was  tlie  first  bishop  of  Rome 
wiio  carried  all  measures  with  a  high  hand,  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  that  Church. 
He  was  a  busy,  hot-headed  mischief-maker,  who  stirred  up  discord  on  every  trivial 
matter  to  carry  a  point ;  and  before  long  a  strong  government  was  developed  in  tiie 
politics  of  Christianity.  The  Clementine  and  Ignatian  forgeries  followed,  to  sustain 
prelatical  authority,  in  which  some  scoundrel  puts  tlie  following  into  tlie  mouth  of 
Ignatius:  'We  ought  to  look  unto  the  bishop  as  unto  the  Lord  himself.  .  .  .  Let 
all  reverence  the  deacons  as  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  bishop  as  Jesus 
Christ,  being  the  Son  of  the  Father;  and  the  presbyters  as  tlie  sanhedrin  of  God, 
and  college  of  the  Apostles.  Without  these  it  is  not  called  a  Ciiurch.' '^  'What 
the  bishop  approves  of,  that  is  also  well-pleasing  to  God,  that  whatever  is  done  may 
be  infallible  and  sure.'  'The  Spirit  proclaimed,  saying  thus :  Do  nothing  without 
the  bishop.'  '  He  who  honors  the  bishop  is  honored  by  God,  he  who  does  any  thing 
without  the  privity  of  the  bishop,  worships  the  devil'  '»     Cave  attributes  the  Recog- 
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nitions  to  Bardesenes,  but  Justin  docs  not  think  tliut  'he  could  liave  been  tlie  author 
of  so  many  shameless  lies.' '° 

Thus,  by  the  close  of  the  third  century  we  have  the  absurdity  of  Baptism 
regenerating  the  soul,  and  the  Supper  feeding  it,  an  episcopacy  with  which  is  lodged 
eternal  life,  a  'Catholic  Church,'  outside  of  which  all  are  heretics,  and  no  salvation 
out  of  the  Church.  For  this,  Cyprian,  a  converted  pagan,  rhetorician  and  bishop 
of  Carthage,  is  more  to  blame  than  any  other  man.  Pnpianus,  like  a  simpleton,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  '  inquire  carefully  into  our  character,'  says  Cyprian.  But  in  his 
reply  to  that  callow  brother,  the  gentle  bishop  reads  him  this  sweet  lecture :  '  What 
presumption  !  What  arrogance  !  What  pride  it  is,  to  call  the  prelates  and  priests 
to  account !  The  bees  have  their  cpieen  ;  the  armies  have  their  generals  ;  and  they 
preserve  their  loyalty ;  the  robbers  obey  their  captains  with  humble  obsequiousness ! 
How  much  more  upright,  and  how  much  better  are  the  unreasonable  and  dumb 
animals,  and  the  bloody  robbers,  and  swords  and  weapons,  than  you  are.  There  the 
ruler  is  acknowledged  and  feared,  whom  not  a  divine  mandate  has  set  up,  but  whom 
the  reprobate  rout  have  appointed  of  themselves.'  He  then  warns  him  that  as  one 
who  calls  his  brother  '  Fool '  is  in  danger  of  hell  fire,  he  is  in  greater  peril  who  inveighs 
against  '  priests.' " 

Well  may  Isaac  Taylor  say  in  his  Primitive  Christianity :  '  The  first  three 
(cencnries)  of  the  Christian  history,  comprise  a  sample  of  every  form  and  variety  of 
intellectual  or  moral  observation  of  which  human  nature  is  at  all  susceptible,  under 
the  influence  of  religious  excitement.  No  great  ingenuity,  therefore,  can  be  needed 
in  watching  any  modern  form  of  error  or  extravagance,  with  its  like,  to  be  produced 
from  the  museum  of  antique  specimens.'  And  he  deprecates  the  abject  slavery  of 
so  prostrating  '  our  understandings  before  the  phantom,  venerable  antiquity,  as  to 
be  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  inducing  the  Christian  world  to  imitate  what  really 
asks  for  apology  and  extenuation.' '' 
14 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     FOURTH     CENTURY. 

NEAR  Geneva  the  Rhone  flows  in  swift  but  cahn  majesty  at  the  foot  of  those 
Alps,  which  are  more  majestic  than  itself.  There  its  waters  are  a  dark 
blue  and  beautifully  crystal,  as  they  flow  from  a  cool  azure  lake  far  up  in  the  region 
of  alternate  snow  and  sunshine.  The  river  Avre  comes  rushing  down  from  those 
horrid  valleys  M'here  the  glaciers  grow  and  grind,  striking  the  Rhone  at  almost  right 
angles.  It  is  a  little,  furious,  brawling,  muddy  stream  worthy  of  its  fountain  ;  it 
scowls  like  the  brow  of  a  dark  villain  rushing  from  his  den,  and  launclies  its  dirty 
current  into  the  sheet  of  light.  The  Rhone,  as  the  daughter  of  pui-ity,  shrinks 
from  its  defilement  and  glides  on  in  disdain,  refusing  all  amalgamation.  Long  they 
move  on  side  by  side  in  the  same  channel,  parted  by  a  deep-drawn  line  between 
them,  but  without  one  spot  on  the  mountain  maiden.  Thus  repelled,  the  Avre 
sinks  to  quiet,  softened  into  decency  by  the  sun-lit  side  of  the  Rhone,  vvliich  melts, 
first  into  pity  then  into  compassion.  And  why  ?  At  every  rock  the  impudent  in- 
truder breaks  into  foam  and  then  lulls  into  murmurs,  as  if  it  were  pleading  for 
tolerance,  till  quietly  the  larger  stream  consents  to  absoi'b  the  less,  eddy  by 
eddy,  and  so  at  last  it  is  overcome  by  importunity  and  embraces  whnt  it  first 
spurned.  From  that  hour  the  glory  of  the  Rhone  is  gone,  a  few  leagues  below  the 
two  are  one,  and  in  their  turbid  dishonor  they  rush  down  together  as  one  polluted 
stream.  This  is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  River  of  Life,  mingled  with  the  tide  of 
pagan  philosophy,  which  have  come  down  to  us  confluent  from  the  opening  of  tlie 
fourth  century. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  trace  the  corruption  of  Christianity  with  Pla- 
tonism,  for  we  have  this  heresy  in  germ  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  long  before  the 
Gnostics  injected  it  into  the  trutli  at  Alexandria,  as  the  exalters  and  defenders  of 
knowledge  against  faith.  Paul  found  it  creeping  in  at  Crete,  Colosse  and  Ephesus. 
The  ideas  of  Pythagorus  had  prepared  its  way  in  Crete,  Ephesus  was  the  center  of 
all  pretentious  philosoph}',  and  Colosse  was  full  of  Phrygian  pantheism  entwined 
with  the  mysteries  of  Pan.  Cybele  and  Bacchus.  All  these  were  dexterously  in- 
terwoven into  Christianity  by  Simon  Magus,  tlie  real  father  of  Christianized 
Gnosticism ;  others  fostered  it,  and  Manes  led  it  to  full  manhood  by  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  Paul  saw  its  drift  and  warned  Timothy  against  the  opposition  of 
'  knowledge  falsely  so  called.'  At  first  it  was  simple,  without  system  or  great 
power,  never  arraying  itself  openly  against  the  truth ;  hence,  its  danger  lay  not  in 
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tlie  violence  of  its  attacks,  but  in  its  secret  aggressions.  Hippolytus  calls  it  a 
'  liydra,'  which  had  been  pusliing  its  way  in  the  dark  for  many  years  ;  bnt  no  error 
matched  it  in  efficiency.  In  liis  time  it  had  corrupted  between  thirty  and  forty 
sects  and  subsects,  who  differed  amongst  themselves,  all  holding  principles  contrary 
to  the  simple  faith  of  Christ  and  putting  it  under  the  control  of  Oriental  paganism. 
The  Gnosis  of  Alexandria  is  not  easily  defined ;  for  it  was  a  compound  of  mon- 
otheistn,  materialism,  pantheism  and  spiritualism,  taken  from  the  heart  of  Platonism 
and  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle,  with  an  admixture  of  native  Egyptian  thought.  It 
professed  to  be  the  essence  of  intelligence,  and  so  won  the  learned  by  its 
liberal  speculations,  the  rationalist  by  its  mastery  of  all  logic,  the  superstitious 
by  its  many  mysteries  and  the  ignorant  by  its  pretense,  that  it  explained 
every  thing.  The  Greek  philosophy  was  too  narrow  for  its  tastes,  and  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  too  practical  for  its  uses,  so  it  made  sad  havoc  of  Homer's 
pure  literature  and  Clirist's  plain  revelations.  It  i-efused  to  take  any  thing  in  the 
proper  and  natural  meaning  of  its  words,  and  its  allegory  distorted  every  thing  by 
the  attempt  to  transfigure  its  simplicity.  Hippolytus  says  that  the  whole  system 
reminded  him  of  Thales,  who,  '  Looking  toward  heaven,  alleging  that  he  was 
carefully  examining  supernal  objects,  fell  into  a  well ;  and  a  certain  maid,  Thratta, 
remarked  of  him  derisively  that  while  intent  on  beholding  things  in  heaven,  he 
did  not  know  what  was  at  his  feet.' 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  none  of  the  Churches  were  entirely  free 
from  this  corrupt  leaven.  It  affected  their  doctrine  and  practice,  had  created  an 
aristocracy  in  their  ministry,  pushed  aside  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  sublimating  its 
inter])retation  in  relation  to  the  person  of  God,  of  Christ,  good  and  evil,  incarna- 
tion and  atonement ;  and  had  left  but  little  in  the  Gospel  unchanged,  either  in  theory 
or  experience.  Almost  all  the  African  fathers  had  gone  after  it,  and  it  had  pro- 
duced swarms  of  monastic  orders  in  Greece,  Gaul  and  Italy.  AVorse  than  this,  it 
had  destroyed  the  comijion  bond  of  brotherhood  between  the  rich  and  poor;  and 
because  of  its  pomp,  ceremony,  symbol,  mystery  and  liturgical  worship,  it  had 
found  that  favor  with  the  nobles  which  exalted  Christ's  religion  into  an  awful 
sacredness,  and  well  nigh  made  the  Church  a  secret  society,  which  now  cared  little 
toup-liftthe  slave,  the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.  This  explains  why  Christianity 
took  the  shape  that  it  did  in  its  final  struggle  with  paganism.  Having  corrupted 
itself  and  become  weak,  the  steps  were  easy  to  popular  influence,  and  the  unity  of 
the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power.  For  forty  years  the  law  of  Gallienus  had 
recognized  the  Christians  as  a  legal  community.  They  had  become  numerous  and 
influential.  In  the  great  cities  they  had  large  and  costly  temples  furnished  with 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver;  their  faith  was  much  the  rising  fashion  ;  the  army,  the 
civil  .service,  the  court,  were  filled  with  Christians,  and  the  old  Christ-likeness  had 
nearly  gone.  A  century  had  passed  since  the  Antonines ;  the  Empire  was  fast 
breaking  up  of  its  own  heterogeneous  elements ;  and  one  more  attempt  was  made 
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to  recast  it  on  tlie  old  faith  and  a  more  absolute  model,  if  possible,  by  two  Emper- 
ors after  the  Oriental  fashion.  Now  we  have  the  last  bitter  persecution,  for  the 
modified  Christian  faith  was  supplanting  heathenism  faster  than  had  the  simple 
Gospel.  This  persecution  burst  forth  Feb.  23,  303,  at  Niconiedia,  where  the  Im- 
perial Palace  was  then  located.  Because  the  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  the  source 
of  all  Christian  aggression,  the  aim  of  the  persecutors  was  to  destroy  every  cojjy, 
and  the  cry  passed  up  and  down  the  empire :  '  Burn  their  Testaments ! '  This  Bible 
burning  was  firmly  resisted,  and  at  Carthage,  Mensurius  the  bishop  removed  all 
copies  from  the  sanctuary,  putting  worthless  MSS.  in  their  place.  Afterward  he 
■was  accused  of  betraying  the  Bible,  a  charge  never  sustained.  Many  gave  up  the 
sacred  book  willingly  to  be  burnt  in  the  market-places,  and  were  expelled  from  the 
CImrehes,  while  others  preferred  death  to  this  treachery.  An  African  magistrate 
demanded  that  Felix  should  give  up  his  Bible  for  burning,  when  he  answered  that 
lie  woxdd  rather  be  burnt  himself.  He  was  loaded  with  chains,  sent  to  Italy  and 
beheaded.  In  Sicily  Euplius  was  seized  with  the  Gospels  in  his  hand  and  put 
on  the  rack.  When  asked,  '  Why  do  you  keep  the  Scriptures  forbidden  by  the 
Emperor  ?' he  answered :  'Because  lama  Christian.  Life  eternal  is  in  them;  he 
that  gives  them  up  loses  life  eternal.'  Tlie  Gospels  were  hung  about  his  neck 
when  led  to  execution  and  he  was  belieaded.  At  yElia,  in  Palestine,  Valens,  an 
aged  deacon,  proved  his  love  for  the  Scriptures  by  committing  large  portions  of 
them  to  memory,  and  repeating  them  with  accuracy.  John,  a  blind  Egyptian,  did 
the  same  with  such  perfection  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles. '  Hot  irons  were  thrust  into  the  sockets  of 
his  eyes. 

This  persecution  lasted  ten  years,  and  was  severer  than  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. But  it  acted  like  fire  on  incense,  in  drawing  out  the  finest  and  richest  essences 
in  Christian  character.  One  day,  when  it  was  beginning  to  abate,  the  Emperor's 
bed-chamber  was  found  in  flames.  Diocletian  was  stricken  with  terror,  and  sus- 
pecting his  Christian  servants,  he  put  them  to  torture  and  stood  by  to  extort  their 
confessions.  Two  weeks  later  a  second  fire  occurred  in  the  same  room.  He  was 
more  enraged  than  ever,  and  made  closer  inquisition  foi-  blood  in  the  palace.  Sev- 
eral servants  were  put  to  death,  and  the  Empress  and  his  daughter,  who  were 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  No  language  can  describe  the 
brutality  of  this  persecution  under  Diocletian,  Galerius  and  Maximian,  whom  Lac- 
tantius  calls  'three  ravenous  wild  beasts.'  It  is  estimated  that  17,000  suffered  death 
in  one  month,  that  144,000  were  martyred  in  Egypt  alone ;  and  of  tlie  banished, 
and  those  condemned  to  the  public  works,  no  less  than  700,000  died.  In  some 
provinces  scarcely  a  Christian  was  left.  So  great  was  the  triumph  against  Chris- 
tianity that  it  was  commemorated  by  striking  off  a  gold  coin.  On  one  side  was  the 
head  of  Diocletian,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  on  the  reverse,  Jupiter,  brandishing  a 
thunder-bolt,  and  trampling  upon   the  genius  of  Christianity — a  human  figure  with 
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feet  of  serpents.  Tliis  Dance  of  Death  was  revived,  however,  under  one  Einjieroi' 
after  another,  until  Constantiiie  coiujuered  Rome,  A.  D.  312.  At  tliat  time  lie 
reigned  over  the  Western  Empire  only,  but  in  3:^3,  after  the  battle  of  Chaleedon, 
he  became  sole  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  He  published  an  edict  concerning 
Christians  in  312,  at  Rome,  but  this  document  is  lost.  In  313  another,  issued  at 
Milan,  gave  toleration  to  all  religions,  and  restored  the  confiscated  property  of 
Christians;  he  also  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  rebuild  their  ])]aces  of  worsiiip. 
r.ut  in  324  he  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  Christian  system  from  wliicli  it  has  not  yet 
recovered,  by  making  it  the  religion  of  the  State.  Between  315  and  323  he  had 
sent  forth  live  edicts  admitting  Christians  to  offices  of  state,  civil  and  military ;  had 
taken  measures  to  emancipate  Christian  slaves;  had  exempted  the  clergy  fiom  mu- 
nicipal burdens,  and  had  made  Sunday  a  legal  day  of  rest  from  pulilic  work.  Ihit 
in  325  he  attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  in  the  Church  by  presiding  at  tiie  first 
General  Council  which  ever  was  held,  that  of  Ts'icaea,  in  which  Arianism  was  con- 
demned, the  unity  of  the  Catholic  party  proclaimed,  and  the  last  step  taken  to 
establish  the  union  between  Church  and  State. 

This  great  historical  character  has  been  the  subject  of  malignant  depreciation 

or    extravagant    laudation, 
NiT-'>Sii.:^>\.  „„  according  to  the    point   of 

view  from  which  he  has 
been  seen.  Like  all  other 
great  men,  he  took  type  from 
the  character  of  his  times, 
and  the  truth  will  make  him 
human,  without  magnify- 
ing his  virtues  or  blacken- 
ing his  weaknesses.  He 
was  born  of  a  Christian 
mother,  who  nmst  have  been  troubled  with  Baptist  notions,  for  she  never  had  him 
christened.  His  disposition  was  naturally  mild  and  tolerant ;  and  his  father,  who  was 
not  a  Christian,  being  moved  by  clemency  toward  Christians,  had  pi'obably  influ- 
enced him  in  the  same  direction,  as  well  as  the  counsel  and  example  of  his  mother. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  the  gods,  but  after  the  removal 
of  the  government  to  Constantinople  he  forbade  pagan  worship  in  that  city,  and 
leveled  its  temples  throughout  the  Empire.  Having  renounced  that  religion  him- 
self, he  persecuted  the  unconverted  pagan  for  his  constancy  therein.  lie  is  said  to 
have  seen  the  cross  in  the  sky,  but  possibly  his  Christianity  had  borne  a  higher 
character  had  he  discovered  love  for  the  true  cross  of  Christ  in  his  soul;  crosses  in 
the  Armament  are  of  rather  light  moral  worth.  Unfortunately,  it  was  years  after 
tills  traditional  vision  that  his  nominal  Christianity  allowed  him  to  kill  his  son, 
his  second  wife  and  others  of  his  family.     Full  of  ambition  and  passionate  resent- 
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nient,  it  would  require  considerably  more  to-day  than  a  sky  miracle,  a  sword  in  the 
hand,  and  a  conquering  army  at  the  Malvian  Bridge  to  give  him  membership  '  in 
good  standing'  in  the  Baptist  Church  i-eceutly  established  at  Rome.  It  is  said 
that  the  cross  in  the  heavens  was  attended  with  the  inscription :  '  By  this 
sign  conquer ! '  What,  and  whom  ?  His  own  sin  ?  His  own  soul  ?  It  seems  not. 
But  rather  Maxentius  and  Rome  and  a  throne.  At  the  beginning  Jesus  had  made 
himself  king  in  Zion,  to  disallow  all  imperialism  there ;  and  did  he  now  rise  from 
his  throne  to  hang  his  cross  of  peace  an  ensign  of  blood  in  the  firmament,  and  to 
indicate  that  he  turned  over  his  universal  lordship  to  an  unregeuerated  heathen  ? 
This  cross  story  needs  thorough  revision. 

Common  sense  and  the  after  life  of  Constantino  rather  say,  that  he  kenned  this 
cross  in  the  clouds  with  the  eye  of  a  politician  and  statesman.  The  'eagle'  soared 
high  that  day,  but  he  saw  the  beam  of  the  cross  soaring  above  the  head  of  the 
Roman  bird.  Clear-headed  and  far-sighted,  he  read  the  meaning  of  that  noiseless 
agency,  which  had  quietlj'  struggled  for  three  hundred  years  to  open  a  new  history 
in  the  world.  Other  eyes  besides  his  were  turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  men 
clothed  in  purple  had  blindly  sacrificed  nameless  thousands  of  their  purest,  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  subjects  to  dumb  idols.  The  gods  had  kept  the  Empire  in  a 
perpetual  broil,  and  had  often  murdered  his  predecessors,  before  the  crown  had 
made  a  dint  upon  their  brows.  Constantine  was  not  so  blind  to  the  real  cross  that 
he  needed  a  miraculous  phantom  in  the  skies  to  interpret  for  him  the  signs  of  the 
times.  He  was  cool,  ambitious,  practical;  and  knew  what  the  principles  of  patient 
integrity  mi;st  do  in  a  new  government,  which,  through  the  cross,  had  well  nigh  over- 
thrown all  the  powers  of  the  old  government.  The  new  idea  of  Calvary  had 
awakened  a  new  enthusiasm  in  man,  had  created  a  new  order  of  patriotism,  and  he 
saw  that  the  Via  Dolorosa  had  become  the  Roman  highway  to  unity,  elevation, 
solidity.  Long  after  this  he  came  to  embrace  Jesus  in  person  ;  for  as  age  came  and 
life  was  about  to  close,  he  sought  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Eusebins, 
the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  in  the  baptistery'  of  the  chureli  known  as  Martyrium 
Christi.  He  expressed  the  hope  '  To  have  been  made  partaker  of  the  salutary  grace 
in  the  river  Jordan  ; '  but  his  violent  illness  cut  off  that  hope,  and  left  him  unable 
to  take  the  long  journey  to  the  sacred  river.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  A.  D.  337, 
in  great  peace,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  about  one  month  after  his  immersion.  He 
had  delayed  this  act  of  obedience  to  Christ  under  the  absurd  notion  of  his  times, 
that  baptism  would  cleanse  away  the  sins  of  a  life-time  at  once.  Before  his  immer- 
sion he  laid  aside  his  purple  robes  and  never  donned  them  again  ;  but  from  that 
day  wore  the  white  garment  of  newly  immersed  believers,  until  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  shroud  in  death." 

Spain,  in  the  Western  Empire,  felt  little  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  which 
convulsed  the  eastern  division,  and  how  did  the  Spanish  Christians  use  their  exemp- 
tion from  suffering?     Ciiiefly  in  tiie  attemi>t  to   consolidate  the  new  system  of 
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corporate  unity,  in  place  of  tiie  isolation  of  Apostolic  Church  iuflependency.  Witli 
this  end  in  view,  we  find  nineteen  bishops,  twenty-six  presbyters  and  many  deacons, 
liolding  the  Council  of  Elvira  (Eleberis)  in  the  retired  district  of  Bietica,  under 
tiie  lead  of  Hosius,  the  orrcat  Bishop  of  Cordova.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
power,  born  to  rule.  At  2sicfea  he  took  the  second  seat,  Constantine  filling  the 
tiret,  but  at  Elvira,  A.  D.  305-306,  he  was  the  guiding  spirit.  His  prime  idea  was 
to  put  Christianity  on  a  surer  footing,  by  first  consolidating  it  into  a  catholic  body, 
and  then  uniting  it  closer  to  the  national  life.  This  synod  was  professedly  called 
to  restore  order  in  the  Churches  of  Spain,  by  deciding  what  to  do  with  those  who 
had  'lapsed'  from  the  faith,  and  to  settle  other  questions  of  morality  and  disci])line. 
Its  tone  and  temper  were  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Novatian  ;  but  Hosius 
adroitly  turned  it,  not  to  reconcile  the  Churches  one  to  another,  but  to  unite  the 
Church  with  the  State.  Afterward  he  was  very  influential  in  the  private  councils 
of  Constantine,  and  served  as  his  diplomatic  agent  on  many  occasions. 

Under  the  frame-work  of  the  new  policy,  this  Spanish  Convention  of  indejien- 
dent  assemblies  was  to  issue  a  general  code  of  decrees  which  should  bind  them  by 
concert  of  action,  as  if  they  were  one  congregation.  In  this  way  an  organic  uniDii 
could  reach  the  'heretics'  and  'rural'  pastors,  could  bring  them  under  subjection 
to  the  bishops  of  large  cities;  and  so  at  one  stroke  they  could  keep  the  Church  ])ui'e 
and  strong.  This  was  Spanish  Catholicit\'  in  its  infancy.  Then,  if  one  nation 
might  have  a  Church,  why  not  each  nation,  and  if  each,  why  could  not  all  nations 
form  one  general  Church?  This  proposed  purification  of  the  Church  suited  the 
Novatians  exactly,  but  they  did  not  dream  that  they  were  weaving  meshes  for  their 
own  feet  in  this  Synod.  With  all  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  they  united  in  the 
XXIVtli  decree,  which  demanded  that  a  man  who  had  been  baptized  in  one  province 
should  not  enter  the  ministry  in  another,  a  long  step  toward  a  diocesan  S3'steni. 
Heresy  was  put  also  on  the  same  basis  with  deadly  sin,  and  wrong  in  the  laity  was 
to  be  condoned  with  a  leniency  which  did  not  apply  to  pastors.  This  claimed  pre- 
eminent sanctity  for  the  clergy,  and  conciliated  the  people  to  the  innovation.  The 
special  privileges  to  the  people,  however,  were  attended  with  larger  distinctions  of 
rank  amongst  the  clergy,  and  the  bishop  began  to  assume  new  functions  over  his 
brethren.  Others  might  baptize,  but  in  every  case  the  convert  must  be  brought 
to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed.  The  XLIId  article  enjoined  two  years  of  probation 
before  a  catechumen  could  be  baptized.  Non-communion  at  the  Lord's  Table  be- 
came a  retributive  act,  making  exclusion  therefrom  penal,  and  men  were  excom- 
municated for  a  given  time,  from  one  to  ten  years.  Christ  intended  his  ordinances 
as  a  trowel  to  build  up  the  Churches,  they  used  them  as  a  sword  to  cut  them  down 
in  arbitrary  retribution.  First  they  made  baptism  a  magical  rite  to  save  from  sin, 
then  they  withheld  it  as  a  penance  for  sins  committed,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantine, 
who  had  long  been  a  catechumen.  The  Supper  had  been  the  first  festival  of  joy  to 
the  convert  on  entering  the  Church;  now  its  refusal  to  him  was  to  shut  the  gate  of 
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lieaven  in  his  face  forever,  even  in  some  cases  when  he  was  penitent.  This  Synod 
decreed  that  any  one  who,  after  faith  in  the  baptism  of  salvation,  shall  fall  into 
idolatry,  or  falsely  accuse  a  bishop,  priest  or  deacon,  '  shall  not  receive  communion 
even  to  death.'  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Church  'arming  itself  with  sacra- 
ments!' And  so  the  Lord's  ordinance  of  thanksgiving  and  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  'armed'  the  Church  to  punish  any  one  who  was  absent  from  the 
Church  for  three  Sundays  with  the  penalty  of  denial  to  the  Supper  itself. 

The  whole  trend  of  the  Synod  was  to  make  the  ministry  an  aristocracy,  by 
building  up  sacerdotalism ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  considerate  of  the  dead,  while  it 
was  harsh  toward  the  living.  The  XXXIVth  article  provided  that,  '  Tapers  shall 
not  be  lighted  in  the  cemetery  during  the  day,  for  the  spirits  of  the  saints  must  not 
be  disquieted.'  Great  homage  was  paid  to  the  martyrs.  One  good  thing  was  done, 
however.  Baptism  had  been  attended  with  gifts  and  offerings  from  the  candidate,  a 
practice  which  had  grown  into  a  regular  tax  exacted  of  all  who  were  immersed. 
The  XLVIIIth  article  forbade  this  tax,  also  the  custom  of  washing  his  feet  after  the 
anointing  with  oil. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Empire  was  rocked  by  theological  contest, 
his  Christian  subjects  being  divided  by  bitter  animosity  ;  the  Arian  division  raged 
in  the  East,  the  Donatist  in  the  "West.  He  saw  that  tliis  must  be  healed,  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  if  for  no  other.  The  Donatist  agitation  arose  in  Xorth  Africa,  A.  D. 
311,  in  what  are  now  known  as  the  Barbary  States;  but  it  centered  in  Carthage, 
Numidia  and  the  Mauritanias.  Its  field  covered  nearly  seven  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  immense  centers  of  commerce  and  influence,  soils  and  climates:  marking  a 
stretch  of  land  nearly  2,000  miles  long  by  about  300  wide,  reaching  from  Egypt  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  fringing  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  desert. 
The  Punic  wars  had  raged  there  under  Hannibal  and  Africanus,  and  the  contest- 
ants inherited  all  that  was  brave  and  fiery  in  Phoenicia,  Carthage  and  Utica.  Still 
warm  with  this  enterprising  blood,  such  a  people  were  not  likely  to  surrender  their 
Church  independency,  and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Councils  of  the  Catholic  Church 
without  a  struggle.  Constantino's  hands  were  full.  Besides,  a  deep  sigh  had  long 
filled  the  Christian  atmosphere  for  a  return  to  Gospel  simplicity,  and  the  late  per- 
secution opened  the  wa}'  for  its  free  expression.  In  this  region  the  iimer  independ- 
ency of  the  Churches  had  been  more  firmly  maintained  than  in  many  other  places, 
and  the  late  encroachments  upon  it  had  aroused  the  Churches  to  a  determined 
defense.  Merivale  says  of  the  Donatists  :  'They  represented  the  broad  principle  of 
the  Montanists  and  the  Novatians,  that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  the  assemhly  of 
really  pious  persons  only,  and  admits  of  no  merely  nominal  membership.'  They 
dreaded  any  form  of  un-Christian  membership  which  eats  out  the  spiritual  fellow- 
ship of  a  Gospel  Church. 

This  is  more  strictly  true  of  their  later  history,  after  they  had  entirely  shaken  off 
the   Catholic  notion  that  unity  is  of  more  consequence  than  purity,  and  so  that  a 
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spiritual  regeneration  was  the  priiue  qualififation  for  nienibcrsliip  in  tlie  Cliurciies 
of  Christ.  They  had  come  to  cliarge  the  Catliolic  with  being  a  fallen  Church, 
because  it  had  become  lax  in  its  morals,  tolerating  open  and  notorious  sin,  and  re- 
garding visible  unity  as  a  higher  attribute  of  Church-life  than  personal  ])nrity.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this,  Parinenian,  one  of  their  greatest  writers,  preached  baptismal 
regeneration  as  strongly  as  any  of  the  men  of  his  times. 

Jerome,  Augustine  and  others  class  the  Donatists  with  the  Novatians,  as  to 
general  aim  and  purpose,  and  Augustine  sneere  at  them  as  'spotless saints.'  Kurtz 
represents  them  as  holding  that  Church  and  State  should  stand  apart,  and  Wal.-,ii 
asserts  that  Constantine  liad  condemned  them  in  his  decrees,  before  they  appealed 
to  him  for  the  trial  of  their  case.^  But  still  the  fact  stands,  that  in  their  controversy 
with  the  Catholics  they  sought  his  decision.  There  has  been  much  dispute  about 
their  views  of  infant  baptism,  and  many  affirm  that  they  were  anti-pedobaptists, 
notably  amongst  these  Guy  de  Bres,  who  said:  'That  they  demanded  tliat  baptized 
infants  ought  to  be  baptized  again  as  adults.''  Altliongli  this  controversy  was  not 
general  at  this  time,  yet  as  ifwas  somewhat  rife  in  Africa,  it  is  quite  likely  that  thev 
took  this  position,  as  they  took  their  rise  there;  and  Augustine's  letters  against 
them  imply  the  same.  They  certainly  rebaptized  those  who  came  to  them  from 
other  communions,  but  Dr.  Owen  thinks  only  because  the  impurity  of  other 
Churches  rendered  their  baptism  null ;  while  Long  says  that  they  refused  to  baptize 
infants."  It  is  commonly  conceded  that  Augustine  wrote  a  separate  work  against 
them  on  infant  baptism,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  If  he  did,  the  fair  infer- 
ence would  be  that  they  rejected  that  doctrine. 

Still,  as  is  usual  with  all  true  reformers,  they  were  reluctant  to  break  up  old 
ties,  and  a  petty,  party  strife  must  needs  bring  on  a  collision  between  them  and 
their  opponents.  Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  manfully  opposed  the  mania 
which  led  thousands  to  court  martyrdom  in  order  to  take  the  martyr's  crown ;  be- 
cause he  thought  it  savored  more  of  suicide  than  of  enfoi'ced  sacrifice  for  Christ. 
But  he  died  in  311,  and  CiBcilianus,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion,  was  elected  to 
fill  his  place,  with  which  election  a  majority  w-ere  dissatisfied.  Others  were  dis- 
pleased because  he  had  been  ordained  by  Felix,  who  was  charged  with  giving  up 
the  Bible  to  be  burnt,  and  a  division  took  place  in  the  Church.  The  retiring  party 
first  elected  Majorinus  their  bishop,  who  soon  died,  and  after  him  Donatus  of 
Casae  Nigra  (that  is,  of  the  Black  Huts).  Tiiis  party  increased  greatly,  and  was 
read  out  of  the  Catholic  body,  Constantine  taking  sides  against  them.  At  this 
point  they  fell  into  the  great  and  strange  blunder  of  appealing  to  the  Emperor  to 
redress  their  grievances.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  stupid  or  inconsistent. 
They  were  struggling  for  a  pure  Church  against  the  laxness  of  the  Catholic  party, 
the  head  of  which  party  was  himself  unbaptized  and  a  semi-heathen  ;  asking  him 
to  make  the  Church  at  Carthage  and  elsewhere  pure  by  the  exercise  of  his  political 
power!     The  proposition  itself  put  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  their  own  principles, 
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by  telideiing  an  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  in  disregard  of  its  Gospel 
constitution.  Nor  can  this  folly  be  extenuated ;  the}'  knew  enough  to  seek  a 
pure  Clunch  foi-  Christ,  and  should  liave  sougiit  that  blessing  according  to  his 
known  will.  Nominally  the}'  held  to  the  entire  separation  of  the  Cliurch  from  the 
State,  and  that  persecution  for  religious  opinion  was  an  oppression  of  a  free  con- 
science ;  yet,  when  the}'  fell  into  disputes  with  their  opponents  they  were  the  first  to 
appeal  to  the  civil  authority  to  settle  them. 

Here,  then,  with  all  the  goodness,  zeal  and  manliness  of  the  Donatists,  they  had 
the  folly  to  invoke  the  secular  power  to  settle  a  pure.y  religious  dispute  between 
Cliristians.  Yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  tliis  is  an  isolated  act 
in  their  history,  and  not  one  of  a  number  in  the  same  line.  Bitterly  they  repented 
of  their  folly.  Their  'appeal  to  Caesar'  was  sent  in  a  sealed  package  of  papers, 
in  a  leather  bag,  inscribed  :  '  Statement  of  the  Catholic  Church,  presented  by  those 
in  communion  with  Majorinus,  in  proof  of  the  crimes  of  Csecilian.'  Tiieir  petition 
closed  with  the  words : 

'  We  address  ourselves  to  yon,  most  excellent  Prince,  because  you  are  of  a 
righteous  parentage,  and  the  son  of  a  father  who  did  not  persecute  us,  as  did  his 
colleagues  the  other  Emperors.  Since,  tlierefore,  the  regions  of  Gaul  have  not 
fallen  into  the  sin  of  surrendering  the  Scriptures,  and,  since  there  are  disputes  be- 
tween us  and  other  prelates  of  Africa,  we  supplicate  your  Piety,  that  our  cause  may 
be  submitted  to  judges  chosen  fi-om  Gaul.'  ^ 

Under  the  old  faith,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  tlie  Emperor  was  the  judge  in  all 
religious  affairs,  and  so  his  '  Piety '  was  now  ready  to  oblige  them,  and  he  called  a 
Council  at  Rome,  October,  A.  D.  313,  of  over  thirty  bishops,  who  decided  against 
the  Donatists.  They  asked  him  for  a  second  hearing,  and  he  called  the  Council  of 
Aries,  314,  composed  of  more  than  two  hundred  bishops  from  Gaul,  Brittany,  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  Africa.  In  his  letter  to  this  body  he  says  that  they  should  not 
have  called  on  him  to  judge  in  such  difficulties,  and  charged  them  with  '  Acting 
like  the  heathen  in  calling  upon  him  to  settle  their  religious  disputes.'  When 
writing  of  the  same  Council  to  Celsus,  Vicar  of  Africa,  he  says  that  he  felt  strictly 
bound  to  fullill  'the  duties  of  a  prince,  and  extirpate  all  the  errors  which  the  rash- 
ness of  man  has  introduced,  and  to  establish  union  and  concord  amongst  the  faithful.' 
But  in  his  letter  to  the  Prefect  Ablavius  he  puts  his  duty  in  a  stronger  light,  thus : 
'I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  permitted  us  to  tolerate  these  divisions  and  disputes, 
which  may  draw  down  the  wrath  of  God,  not  only  upon  the  Commonwealth,  but 
also  upon  myself,  whom  his  divine  will  has  charged  with  the  care  and  management 
of  all  things  upon  earth.' 

The  Council  of  Aries  decided  against  the  Donatists,  when  they  suddenly  awoke 
to  their  mistake  in  staining  one  of  the  cardinal  truths  in  Church  liberty ;  for  the 
Emperor  enfoi'ced  the  decision  with  the  secular  arm.  Accounting  the  Donatists 
enemies  of  the  State,  he  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  confiscated  their  property, 
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and  banislicd  their  l)isliops  or  pastors,  of  wlioin  Mosliciin  says  that  tliey  had  four 
hundred  in  Xorth  Africa,  wliich  number  precludes  tlio  idea  that  they  were  cither 
of  the  metropolitan  or  diocesan  order.  The  Donatists  defied  his  authority,  hut  witii 
ill  consistency,  and  he  sent  an  armed  force  to  Africa  to  subdue  them.  This  was 
the  first  Christian  blood  ever  shed  in  a  disgraceful  contest  amongst  themselves; 
yet  Constantine  piously  tells  Celsus  tliat  he  was  laboring  that 'the  true  religion 
may  be  embraced  by  all  the  world.' '  Afterward  he  undertook  to  settle  the  Arian 
controversy,  which  Jortin  describes,  as  'the  occasion  of  innumerable  lies,  slanders, 
forgeries,  pretended  miracles,  banishments  and  murders,'  and  '  of  many  false  and 
partial  histories.'  In  order  to  end  this  contest,  Constantine  assembled  the  Council 
of  ^(icaia,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  near  Constantinople,  May  20,  A.  D.  325.  The  num- 
ber of  bishops  present  is  put  down  at  from  250  to  320 ;  and  Dean  Stanley  says  that 
each  bishop  was  allowed  two  presbyters  and  three  slaves  as  his  retinue.  The 
Emperor,  who  was  fond  of  prodigality  and  displav',  brought  them  together  and 
maintained  them  in  state  at  his  own  expense.  Great  interest  was  excited,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  prince  who  had  publicly  consorted  with  the  Chris- 
tians, and  so  scholars,  philosophers  and  men  of  rank  flocked  in  from  all  directions. 
Christianity  had  but  just  emerged  from  the  blood  and  wreck  of  persecution,  and 
such  a  body  of  veteran  confessors  had  never  met  together  before.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Phceuicia  and  Arabia,  one  coming  from 
Persia,  and  one  even  from  Gothia.  They  presented  a  stirring  appearance  when 
assembled  in  the  imperial  palace,  most  of  them  bearing  some  mark  of  suffering  for 
Christ.  They  had  been  tortured,  maimed,  scarified,  and  some  of  them  were  blind. 
Hot  irons  had  plowed  furrows  upon  some  of  them  some  had  an  arm  cut  off;  one 
of  the  Asian  bishops  had  lost  the  use  of  both  his  hands  by  burning,  and  another  from 
Upper  Egypt  had  his  right  eye  dug  out.  As  Christian  warriors  they  needed  but  the 
entry  of  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  with  the  wounds  of  the  spines,  the  spikes  and 
the  spear,  to  make  their  sacramental  congress  perfect.  Then  had  they  cast  themselves 
at  his  feet  to  kiss  the  sacred  prints,  each  in  holy  love  exclaiming :  '  My  Lord  and 
my  God  ! '  and  he  had  breathed  upon  them  his  holier  salaam  :  '  Peace  be  unto  you  ! ' 
Alas  for  them,  with  all  their  fortitude,  the  simplicity  of  the  Upper  Room,  the 
'  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  the  honey-comb,'  had  given  place  to  royal  apparel,  princely 
fare  and  '  king's  houses  ; '  but  there  was  no  Son  of  Man  returning  fresh  from  Edom. 
The}'  sat  waiting  in  solemn  silence ;  but  a  new  Head  of  the  Church  came  in,  and 
they  rose  to  do  him  reverence.  He  was  of  majestic  height  and  bearing,  wrapped 
in  royal  purple,  with  a  golden  fillet  on  his  head  and  without  a  thorn-scar  on  his 
temples.  He  had  not  redeemed  the  Church  with  his  blood,  he  had  not  stained  his 
raiment  in  the  sacrificial  wine-press.  His  fiushed  face  and  downcast  eyes  were  re- 
flected back  in  the  gems  of  his  vesture ;  the  sword  of  nations  and  the  shephei'd's 
crook  lay  at  his  side;  but  where  was  the  Good  Shepherd  wlio  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  sheep?     This  is  Cssar,  and  not  'another  King,  one  Jesus'.     When  seated 
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in  tlie  golden  chair  placed  for  him  in  their  midst,  he  gave  a  sign,*and  each  bishop, 
according  to  his  rank,  sat  down  in  his  presence.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Their 
lawful  sovereign  and  good  friend  was  hailed  as  their  Head,  and  they  waited  for  his 
image  and  'superscription'  to  attest  their  orthodoxy;  for  the  first  time  the  old 
Baptist  Churches  of  the  world  are  found  crouching  at  a  monarch's  feet !  Farewell, 
aoul-liberty,  hie  thee  to  the  wilderness  for  a  time !  Tliis  body  sat  until  the  25tli  of  July, 
and  the  Emperor  presided  over  its  Councils  most  of  the  time,  aided  now  and  then 
by  Hosius.  Constantine  addressed  it  graciously,  listened  to  and  took  part  in  its  de- 
bates, led  it  to  its  decisions,  and  confirmed  its  decrees.  He  closed  the  sessions  with 
a  great  banquet  on  his  birthday',  and  loaded  its  members  with  imperial  gifts.  He 
even  embraced  Paphnntius,  kissing  the  empty  socket  from  which  his  eye  had  been 
torn,  and  exhorted  all  tlie  bishops  to  prayers  for  himself,  his  family  and  the 
Empire;  then  he  bade  them  farewell ! 

After  the  Council,  Constantine  became  bitter  toward  the  Arians,  although  lie 
finally  became  an  Arian  himself.  He  banished  Arius  and  ordered  hia  works  to  be 
burnt,  threatening  with  death  all  who  kept  them,  and  all  who  rejected  the  findings 
of  the  Council  came  under  its  anathema,  the  civil  power  enforcing  nniformity 
where  it  could  not  be  commanded  by  reason.  The  Emperor  issued  an  edict  against 
all  dissenters,  saying  :  '  Know  ye,  Moravian.'^,  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Paulians 
and  Cataphrygians  (that  is,  various  Gnostic  and  Montanist  sects),  that  your  doctrine 
is  but  vain  and  false.  O  ye  enemies  of  truth,  authors  and  counselors  of  death,  ye 
spread  abroad  lies,  oppress  the  innocent,  and  hide  from  the  faithful  the  light  of 
truth.'  Then  he  forbids  their  meetings  in  private  or  public,  orders  their  places  of 
worship  pulled  down,  and  their  property  confiscated  to  the  'Catholic  Church.' 
Eusebius,  of  C^esarea,  was  delighted  with  this  edict,  and  berated  the  heretics  as 
'hypocrites,  caterpillars  and  locusts.'  The  Arians  and  others  suffered  frightfully, 
and  the  pagans  stood  astonished ;  for  while  they  had  various  sects  amongst  them- 
selves, they  never  persecuted  eacii  other  to  enforce  uniformity.  After  A.  D.  330 
Rome  and  Constantinople  became  the  highest  sacerdotal  seats,  with  boundaries  an- 
swering to  those  of  the  Empire,  and  the  will  of  the  court  held  the  scales  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodo-xy  ;  all  who  differed  with  the  dictates  of  the  Emperor  and  his  party 
were  guilty  of  'heresy  and  schism.' 

The  condition  of  things  at  that  moment  is  well  set  forth  by  Niebuhr  in  the 
following  words :  '  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head  must  have  been  a  strange 
compoimd  indeed.  The  man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription,  "  Sol  invictus," 
who  worshiped  pagan  deities,  consulted  the  auspices  (diviners),  and  indulged  in  a 
number  of  pagan  superstitions,  and  interfered  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  must  have 
been  a  repulsive  phenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a  Christian.  He  was  a  super- 
stitious man,  and  mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  superstitions 
and  opinions ;  when,  therefore,  certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  equal  to  an  Apostle, 
they  know  not   what  they  are  saying ;  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profa- 
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nation  of  tlie  word.' '  Tluis  that  fantastic  mixture  of  Judaism,  licathenism  and 
Christianity,  tlien  called  the  '  Catholic  Church,'  became  one  compact  Roman  system, 
held  together  by  bonds  within  and  pressure  without,  exalted  into  a  tremendous 
mystery  of  rite  and  pomp— a  very  trampling  tyranny.  The  Carpenter  of  Nazaretli 
was  to  be  no  longer  strong  in  his  own  weakness,  but  was  to  be  made  mighty  by  the 
paralysis  inflicted  through  an  imperial,  half-pagan  autocrat ! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  state  how  soon  every  sort  of  superstition  and 
heathen  ceremony  was  mixed  with  this  State  Christianity.  The  bones  of  Stephen 
were  found  by  a  revelation  from  Gamaliel,  Paul's  teacher,  after  they  had  rested  for 
three  centuries.  Many  made  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine  at  Jerusalem  and  were  won- 
derfully healed,  while  others  made  wonderful  sums  of  money  out  of  the  exhibition 
of  these  relics.  The  bodies  of  Luke  and  Andrew  were  discovei-ed,  and  removed  to  a 
great  temple  which  the  Emperor  had  built  in  Constantinople.  The  remains  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  recovei'ed,  and  large  portions  of  stone  and  earth  removed 
from  his  tomb  for  miraculous  uses.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  Helena,  Constautine's 
mother,  found  the  real  cross  of  Christ,  not  that  which  her  son  saw  in  the  sky,  but 
that  on  which  Jesus  suffered  ;  and  although  it  had  been  bui-ied  for  three  centui'ies, 
the  wood  was  as  sound  as  the  heart  of  oak!  This  proved  an  immense  treasure. 
It  not  only  wrought  miracles,  but  although  countless  pieces  were  taken  all  over  the 
world,  it  grew  no  less ;  at  any  rate  that  is  what  Tillemont  says.  It  was  a  sad  over- 
sight tliat  Constantine  did  not  build  a  war-ship  out  of  its  wood  for  blowing  heretics 
to  atoms.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
27.00(1  monks  and  nuns  were  found  in  Egypt  alone,  most  of  whom  were  piously 
austere,  ignorant  and  lazy. 

These,  and  many  other  things  are  stated  by  numerous  writers  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  pride  and  even  with  triumph,  and  we  cannot  but  honor  their  frankness.  So 
far  from  attempting  to  disguise  these  things  by  pious  lying,  it  is  their  delight  to  make 
them  known,  with  others  just  as  disgraceful.  Take,  for  example,  Cardinal  Baronius, 
who  says  with  delicious  openness  :  '  It  is  allowable  for  the  Church  to  transfer  to  pious 
uses  those  ceremonies  which  the  pagans  emploj'ed  impiously  to  superstitious  wor- 
ship, after  they  have  been  purified  by  consecration  ;  for  the  devil  is  the  more  mortified 
to  see  those  things  turned  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  were  instituted  for 
his  own.'  Polidore  Virgil  says :  '  The  Church  has  borrowed  several  customs  from 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  and  other  heathens;  but  that  they  have  improved  them 
and  put  them  to  a  better  use.' '  And  Guillaume  du  Choul  sums  up  the  whole  ease 
in  these  words :  '  If  we  examine  narrowly  we  shall  discover  that  several  institutions 
of  our  religion  have  been  transferred  from  the  Egyptian  and  other  Gentile  cere- 
monies. Such  as  the  tunics  and  surplices,  the  crowns  or  tonsures,  of  our  priests, 
bowing  round  the  altar;  the  sacrificial  pomp,  church-nmsic,  adorations,  prayers,  sup- 
plications, processions,  litanies  and  several  other  things  which  our  priests  use  in  their 
mysteries;  offering  up  to  our  only  God,  Jesus  Christ,  what  the  ignorance  of  the 
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Gentiles,  with  their  false  religion  and  foolish  presumption,  offered  to  their  false 
deities  and  to  mortal  men  of  their  own  deifying.'  '"  Even  Eusebius,  in  the  life-time 
of  Constantine,  reports  that :  '  Tliis  Emperor,  to  make  the  Christian  religion  more 
plausible  to  the  Gentiles,  adopted  into  it  the  exterior  ornaments  which  they  used 
in  their  religion.' 

These  corruptions  were  lamented  and  resisted  by  brave  and  earnest  men,  Ijut 
with  slight  success ;  partly  because  they  themselves  held  some  palpable  ei'i'or,  and 
because  they  were  assailed  with  calumny  and  resentment.  Amongst  these  was 
Aei'ius,  a  presbyter,  A.  D.  355,  who  maintained  that  the  New  Testament  makes  a 
presbyter  a  bishop,  condemned  prayers  for  the  dead,  rejected  all  fasts  ordained 
by  the  Ciiurch  and  attempted  to  restore  Apostolic  discipline.  He  had  many  fol- 
lowers. 'For  some  time  his  party,  the  Aerians,'  says  Herzog, 'assembled  in  tlie 
open  fields,  in  forests  and  among  the  mountains;  but,  persecuted  from  all  sides,  it 
soon  melted  away.'  "  The  bitterness  of  the  writers  of  those  times  shows  tiiat  these 
bare-faced  perversions  were  met  by  formidable  resistance;  but  ingenuity  circum- 
vented these  struggles,  cursed  and  branded  the  men  and  crushed  out  their  measures. 
A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  Jerome  trampled 
upon  Jovinian  and  Vigilantus.  His  injustice  comes  to  the  face  of  his  own  reports, 
through  exaggerated  noise  and  vulgar  abuse.  Jovinian  was  one  of  the  best-known 
heretics  in  the  last  half  of  this  period.  He  was  thorouglily  versed  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  wrote  stoutly  against  voluntary  martyrdom,  fasting  and  monkery.  He 
also  contended  that  all  baptized  believers  have  morally  the  same  calling,  dignity, 
grace  and  blessedness.  So  great  was  his  influence,  that  a  Synod  was  held  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  390,  at  which  he  m^is  condemned,  and  a  second  followed  at  Milan,  395.  He 
held  the  vital  principle  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  and  denied  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  It  is  believed  that  lie  was 
scourged  at  Home,  and  banished  for  holding  conventicles.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  liis  writings  quoted  by  Jerome,  he  held,  in  substance,  the  same  views  as  those 
of  Luther. 

Vigilantus  was  born  in  Gaul,  and  ordained  a  presbyter  A.  D.  395.  He  went 
to  Palestine,  thinking  that  he  would  find  things  there,  in  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
much  after  the  Apostolic  order.  Instead  of  this  he  was  disgusted,  as  Luther  was 
afterward  at  Rome,  and  returned.  Then,  he  and  Jerome  fell  into  controversy.  He 
attacked  the  worship  of  the  martyrs  and  of  relics  as  a  lapse  into  paganism  ;  mak- 
ing an  attack,  also,  upon  the  claim  of  superior  sanctity  in  clergymen,  monasteries, 
celibacy  and  the  vows  of  povert}'.  To  these  two  we  may  add  a  most  noble  advo- 
cate of  liberty  of  conscience  in  Lactantius.  He  was  the  tutor  of  Crispus,  the  son 
of  Constantine,  as  well  as  the  historian  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and,  according 
to  Milman,  the  adviser  of  the  Emperor  in  questions  of  legislation.  From  full  con- 
viction, he  became  a  Christian  in  early  life,  and  stoutly  defended  religious  freedom. 
He  says : 
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'  To  defend  religion  by  bloodslied,  torture  and  crime,  is  not  to  defend,  but  to  pol- 
lute and  profane  it.  For  nothing  is  so  ninch  a  matter  of  free-will  as  religion,  in 
which  if  the  mind  of  the  worshiper  is  disinclined,  religion  is  at  once  taken  awav  and 
ceases  to  exist.  Tiie  right  way  to  defend  religion  is  by  patient  endurance  unto 
death,  through  which  the  keeping  of  the  faith  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  truth.'  '^ 

Besides  these,  we  have  Ilelvidius,  who  lived  at  Kome  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  He  and  Jovinian  were  the  first  who  dared  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  Mary's 
perpetual  virginity;  and  he  also  assailed  nunnery  and  other  evils.  After  Jerome 
had  written  bitterly  against  Vigilantus  in  his  sixty-first  letter,  he  attempted  to  answer 
Ilelvidius,  under  great  excitement.  He  did  them  great  injustice  by  that  most  cow- 
ardly thing  which  a  man  can  do,  namely:  to  misrepresent  his  opponent,  and  so  cut 
off  his  appeal  to  an  unbiased  posterity.  The  pen  of  Jerome  was  rendered  very 
offensive  by  his  grinding  tyranny  and  crabbed  temper.  No  matter  how  wrong  he 
was,  he  could  not  brook  contradiction.  In  these  cases,  it  were  simply  mild  to  call 
his  composition  venom;  for  no  man  can  read  his  replies  to  the  simple  and  inoffensive 
words  which  he  quotes  from  Vigilantus  without  disgust.  He  pretends  to  call  it 
'  sacrilege,' either  to  hear  or  repeat  what  his  opponent  says.  Ho  then  calls  him  a 
'Jew,' a  'Samaritan'  and  a 'madman,  disgorging  a  filthy  surfeit.'  He  said  that 
his  tongue  was  only  lit  to  be  cut  out — he  had  a  '  fetid  mouth,  fraught  with  a  putrid 
stench,  against  the  relics  and  ashes  of  the  martyrs.'  He  denounces  him  as  a  'dog,'  a 
'maniac,'  a  'monster,'  an  'ass,'  a  'fool,'  a  'glutton,'  a  'servant  of  the  devil,'  and  a 
'useless  vessel  which  shall  be  shivered  by  the  iron  rodol  Apostolic  authority,'  with 
a  few  other  names  quite  as  gentle  and  saintl}-.  Jovinian  received  the  same  treat- 
ment from  this  delectable  doctor.  This  reformer  had  said  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  between  the  married  and  the  unmarried.  This  made  Jerome's  pious 
indignation  boil  over,  and  he  calls  the  statement  a  'savage  howling  of  ferocious 
wolves,  scaring  the  flock  ;'  with  other  characteristic  sayings  of  a  slightly  acid  sort. 
Possibly,  an  interpretation  of  this  animus  is  given  in  the  '  Ketractationes '  of 
Augustine  when  he  laments  the  Jovinian  heresy,  which  had  so  far  prevailed  at 
Rome,  that  several  nuns,  whose  honor  was  spotless,  had  been  led  away  into  the  error 
of  matrimony. 

One  marked  feature  which  relieves  the  tendencies  of  this  age  is  the  vigor  with 
which  the  Scriptures  were  multiplied.  Few  had  ever  possessed  complete  copies  of 
them,  and  these  were  now  rare,  the  late  Bible-burnings  having  made  a  famine  of  the 
word  of  God  ;  it  was,  therefore,  in  great  demand,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
meet  that  demand.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  copies  that  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion, and  transcripts  of  them  were  multiplied.  Constantine  instructed  Eusebius  to 
have  fifty  copies  of  the  Sacred  Writings  beautifully  engrossed  on  parchment  '  by 
artificial  transcribers  of  books,  most  skilful  in  the  art  of  accurate  and  fair  writing, 
which  (copies)  must  be  very  legible  and  easily  portable,  in  order  to  their  being  used.' 
He  also  dispatched    letters  to   his  civil   officers    in  various  provinces,  to  see    that' 
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every  thing  necessary  wns  provided  for  this  work,  and  supplied  two  public  carriages 
to  convey  them  to  him  at  Constantinople,  at  his  expense.  This  order  was  immediately 
executed,  and  the  fifty  copies  were  sent  to  him  '  in  volumes  magnificently  adorned."  '^ 
He  also  established  a  library  in  the  imperial  city,  into  which  he  gathered  nearly  seven 
thousand  \olumes,  chiefly  of  Christian  books.  This  grew  to  a  hundred  thousand  in 
the  days  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 
Leo  III.  Tischendorf  conjectures  that  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Katharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  A.  D.  1854-59,  might  have  formed 
'  One  of  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  which,  in  the  year  331,  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  ordered  to  be  executed  for  Constantinople.'  '^ 

The  people  had  no  power  to  resist  the  decisions  of  Councils,  now  enforced  by 
the  Emperor;  and  their  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  may  have  greatly  pacified  them 
to  bear  more  patiently  the  many  innovations  which  had  crept  into  the  C'liurch. 
Possibly  with  this  in  view,  the  Council  of  Nicsea  ordained  that  '  No  Christian  sliould 
he  without  the  Scriptures,' — that  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341,  that  those  who  stayed  at 
public  worship  only  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  without  partaking  of  the  eucharist, 
should  be  excommunicated ;  and  that  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  343-3S1,  '  That  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  other  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  day.'  The  monks 
of  those  days  were  diligent  students  of  the  Sci-iptures ;  for  Chrysostom  not  only 
exhorts  '  the  servant,  the  rustic  and  the  widow,'  to  read  them,  but  he  asks,  '  Are 
the  Scriptures  to  be  read  only  hj  monks?'  And  the  common  people  used  them 
freely,  even  the  women  and  children  hanging  the  Gospels  about  their  necks,  a  fact 
proving  that  something  more  is  needful  to  a  pure  Christianity  than  free  access  to 
the  Bible.  A  Bible  possessed  but  neglected,  or  used  and  distorted,  leads  to  the  same 
result  in  substance ;  on  the  principle  understood  and  adopted  by  Julian  the  Apostate, 
when  he  forbade  Christian  educators  to  teach  Gentile  learning :  '  Lest,  being  furnished 
with  our  armor,  they  make  war  upon  us  with  our  own  weapons." 

This  century  was  likewise  very  active  in  the  revision  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  several  languages.  Jerome,  the  crabbed  monk  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  the  revision  of  tlie  already  existing  Latin  versions, 
known  as  the  Ante-Hieronymian,  that  is.  those  made  before  his  time,  as  the  word 
denotes.  This  most  learned  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  A.  D.  331-420,  undertook  his 
work  at  the  recpiest  of  Damasus,  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Much  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  his  revision  of  the  New  was  based 
upon  the  old  Latin  version  known  as  the  Itala,  compared  with  the  Greek  text. 
His  work  is  now  known  as  the  Vulgate,  or  current  Latin  text  of  the  Bible,  and 
is  declared  by  the  Papal  Constitution  to  be  '  authentic,  and  unquestioned,  in  all 
private  discussion,  reading,  preaching  and  explanation.'  By  '  authentic,'  here,  is 
meant  authoritative,  and  Sixtus  V.  threatened  to  excommunicate  all  who  should  vary 
from  that  text.  Yet,  the  Vulgate  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  not  the  unchanged  text 
chat  Jerome  left,  for  some  of  its  renderings  have  been  corrupted  and   made  to   fit 
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into  certain  dogmas,  as  Fiilke  has  sliown  in  countless  instances  in  Iiis  '  Confutation 
of  tlie  Kheniish  Testament.'  Whether  these  were  made  by  Pope  Sixtiis,  or  hy  Clement 
VIII.,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide,  as  both  of  them  changed  Jerome's  version.  Clement 
ciiarged  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  swarmed  with  errors,  and  made  two  thousand 
changes  therefrom.  But  Jerome  l.imself  introduced,  or  at  least  sanctioned  the 
system  of  Latinizing  Greek  words  by  introducing  them  into  the  Latin  Bible;  the 
obvious  effect  of  which  was  to  render  his  version  obscure,  or,  as  the  historian, 
Fuller,  says,  his  translation  'needed  to  be  translated  over  again.'  And  of  the  Vul- 
gate as  rendered  in  the  Rhemish  New  Testament,  the  same  writer  quaintly  saj's : 
'They  could  no  longer  blindfold  the  laity  from  the  Scriptures,  resolved  to  tit  them 
with  false  spectacles.'  ^ 

But  Jerome  said  of  his  own  version,  that  he  had  'Corrected  only  those  errors 
which  seemed  to  change  the  sense,  and  had  permitted  the  rest  to  remain  ;'  and  that 
he  had  used  for  the  purpose  '  Greek  copies  which  did  not  much  differ  from  the  usual 
Latin  reading.'  Amongst  many  Greek  words  which  he  ti-ansfcrrcd  instead  of  trans- 
lating them,  was  the  family  of  words  relating  to  baptism,  making  them  cluster  around 
the  verb  ^haptizo ;  '  so  that,  those  who  knew  the  Latin  only,  could  not  possibly  tell 
what  those  words  meant.  Tliis  new  coined  method  of  keeping  back  the  meaning  of 
God's  commands  has  debauched  the  consciences  of  translators,  and  perverted  many 
versions  from  Jerome's  time  to  our  own,  by  copying  his  pernicious  example, 
and  refusing  to  translate  the  exact  sense  of  these  words  into  the  mother-tongues  of 
those  for  whom  their  translations  have  been  made.  And  what  has  rendered  this 
practice  the  more  blameworthy  has  been,  the  common  pretense,  either  that  these 
words  were  too  holy  to  be  translated,  that  their  meaning  was  immaterial,  that  it  was 
indefinite,  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  translation,  for  want  of  proper  equiva- 
lents in  the  tongues  in  which  these  versions  were  made.  The  soul  of  a  translator 
who  attempts  to  pull  that  sort  of  wool  over  the  eyes  of  honest  folk,  would  suffer  no 
injury  by  a  very  literal  rendering  from  the  Greek,  of  Rev.  xxi,  8,  especially  if  he 
made  it  when  alone  on  his  knees  before  God.  Possibly,  Cartwright  and  Fulke  had 
some  such  thought  in  mind  when  they  said  of  the  Rhemish  Testament :  '  That,  com- 
pared with  the  authentical  Greek  text,  it  is,  in  many  places,  ridiculous,  hi.xincere, 
untrue  ;  and,  consequently,  of  no  authority.'  This  conduct  of  Jerome  in  forming 
the  Vulgate,  justly  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  Baillet,  when  he  says:  -It  is 
agreed  that  Jerome  may  be  the  greatest  saint  of  all  translators,  but  that  he  is  not 
the  most  exact.  He  hath  taken  liberties  which  the  laws  of  translation  will  not 
admit,  and  his  adversary,  Rufinus,  fails  not  to  charge  him  with  it.'  " 

But  this  was  not  the  character  of  all  the  versions  made  in  the  fourth  century. 
For  example,  the  'Gothic,'  by  Ulphilas,  is  pronounced  by  scholars  to  be  very  faith- 
ful and  accurate.  This  able  and  devout  bishop  of  the  Goths  had  induced  his  coun- 
trymen to  become  Christians,  and  they  reposed  boundless  confidence  in  him,  saymg 
that  whatever  he  did  was  well  done.  He  was  of  Cappadocian  ancestry,  but  was  a 
15 
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native  Goth ;  still,  as  his  people  had  no  written  dialect,  he  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  language  for  them,  and  first  framed  an  alphabet  of  the  Gothic  language  from 
the  Greek,  Latin  and  Kunic  characters,  suited  to  his  work.  Into  this  he  made  a 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  excepting  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles;  and  tradition  says,  that  these  were  omitted  lest  they  sliould  increase  the 
tierce  passions  of  his  people  for  war.  The  relics  which  are  left  of  his  version  are 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  antiquity,  as  it  was  made  from  the  Greek  text.  These 
fragments  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  ]S"ew  Testament,  and  he  translates  the  verb 
laptizo  by  the  word  '  daupjan^  which  means  to  dip.  Tregelles  thinks  this  to  have 
been  the  vernacular  Bible  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cent- 
uries. Ulphilas  lived  A.  D.  311-381,  and  after  the  ninth  century  his  translation 
was  lost  until  the  sixteenth,  when  the  Gospels  were  recovered  ;  in  the  nineteenth, 
his  Epistles  of  Paul  were  found.  German  scholars  find  the  Gothic  of  this  version 
superior  to  the  German  language,  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  in  richness  and  dignity 
of  expression,  as  well  as  harmony  and  purity  of  tone. 

The  Ethiopic  version,  mentioned  b}'  Chrysostom  in  his  second  homily  on  John's 
Gospel,  was  made  in  the  ancient  and  vernacular  tongue  of  Abyssinia,  but  by  whom 
is  not  known.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  Frumentius,  who  first  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  that  country  ;  but  at  the  best  this  is  only  tradition.  It  is  generally  ascribed 
to  this  century,  and  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  monument  of  Ethiopic  literature. 
Dillman  declares  it  to  be  '  very  faithful ;  being  for  the  most  part  a  verbal  rendering 
of  the  Greek,  and  yet  readable  and  fluent,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  often  hitting  the 
ideas  and  words  of  the  Hebrew  in  a  surprising  manner.'  It  also  renders  the 
word  which  defines  the  act  of  baptism  by  '  tamaka,^  to  dip. 

A  number  of  different  creeds  are  found  in  this  century,  but  they  did  not  by  any 
means  push  the  Bible  aside.  Basil  is  a  fair  example  of  his  brethren  in  his  love  for 
scriptural  truth  who,  when  Yalens,  the  Emperor,  promised  him  promotion  if  he 
would  embrace  Arianism,  replied  :  '  That  such  fair  promises  were  fit  only  to  entice 
children,  but  that  he  was  taught  and  nourished  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was 
ready  rather  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths,  than  to  suffer  one  syllable  or  iota  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  altered.'  Then  the  Emperor  fell  into  a  rage,  and  threatened  him 
with  death;  to  which  Basil  answered,  that  'If  he  put  him  to  death,  it  was  only  to 
set  him  at  liberty.'  The  prince  then  sat  down  to  write  an  edict  for  his  banishment, 
but  at  last  tore  up  the  paper  and  cast  it  from  him  ;  the  great  divine  was  left  to  labor 
and  die  in  peace. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE      FIFTH      CENTURY. 

DURING  this  period  the  Tinity  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  broken,  and  it  was 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires ;  after  which  followed  the 
migration  of  the  barbarous  Xorthern  peoples.  Tlien  the  Western  Empire  fell  to 
pieces,  and  new  nations  sprang  up  out  of  the  barbarian  forests.  The  Church  also 
was  rent  by  controversies  of  every  kind,  chiefly  those  concerning  the  person 
and  work  of  our  Lord.  This  age  is  marked  by  the  total  eclipse  of  true  justifying 
faith  and  the  simple  method  of  Gospel  salvation.  A  dramatic  salvation  pushed  it 
entirely  aside,  and  our  Lord's  beautiful  ordinance  of  baptism  was  used  to  push  him 
aside,  to  take  his  place  as  the  great  remedy  for  sin.  The  absurd  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  had  long  been  growing ;  but  from  tliis  time  it  not  only 
changed  the  whole  current  of  Christianity  for  centuries,  but  corrupted  its  foun- 
dation truths. 

True,  a  few  individuals  still  held  saving  faith  in  Christ  as  a  precedent  to  bap- 
tism. Athanasius  declared,  A.  D.  360,  that  '  Our  Lord  did  not  slightly  command 
to  baptize,  for  first  of  all  he  said,  "  teach,  and  then  baptize  ;  "  that  true  faith  might 
come  by  teaching,  and  baptism  be  perfected  by  faith.'  So  Jerome  of  Dalniatia, 
378  :  '  It  cannot  be  that  the  body  shall  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism  unless  the 
soul  have  before  received  the  true  faith.'  In  the  same  }'ear  Basil  urges :  '  One  must 
first  believe  and  then  be  sealed  with  baptism.  Faith  must  neeils  precede  and  go 
before.  None  are  to  be  baptized  but  the  catechumens  and  those  who  are  duly  in- 
structed in  the  faith.'  Several  others  taught  the  same  thing,  but  for  a  long  time 
there  had  been  a  strange  admixture  of  error  with  this  doctrine.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  second  centnr}'  even  clear-headed  Hippolytus  had  said  of  the  baptized  man, 
that  he  '  Goes  down  with  faith  into  the  bath  of  regeneration,  .  .  .  comes  up  from 
baptism  bright  as  the  sun,  flashing  with  the  rays  of  righteousness;  but  greatest  of 
all,  he  comes  up  a  son  of  God.'  The  Council  of  Xicaea  had  actually  decreed  that 
he  who  goes  down  into  the  waters  of  baptism  is  'obnoxious  to  sins;'  but  he  ascends 
free  from  their  slavery,  'a  son  of  God,  an  heir,  yea  co-heir  with  Christ.'  And  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  fifth  century  generally  speak  of  baptism  as  intrinsically 
holy,  'ineffable'  and  'astounding'  in  its  results.  Chrysostom  preaches  this  danger- 
ous heresy  on  the  subject :  "  Although  a  man  should  be  foul  with  every  vice,  the 
blackest  that  can  be  named ;  yet  should  he  fall  into  the  baptismal  pool,  he  ascends 
from  the  divine  waters  purer  than  the  beams  of  noon.  ...  As  a  spark  thrown 
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into  the  ocean  is  instantly  extinguished,  so  is  sin,  be  it  what  it  may,  extinguished 
wlien  the  man  is  thrown  intD  the  laver  of  regeneration.'  Then  he  solenmly  exliorts 
those  who  are  deferring  baptism  to  make  haste  and  be  thus  regenerated,  as  they 
were  liable,  in  his  judgment,  to  eternal  torment ;  for  lie  calls  trine  immersion  'The 
pool  of  regeneration  and  justification.' ' 

But  some  of  the  writers  of  that  age  went  even  beyond  this  extreme,  insisting 
that  immersion  in  baptism  wrought  miracles  on  the  body  as  well  as  grace  in  the 
soul.  Soci-ates,  the  Christian  historian,  tells  of  a  Jew,  at  Constantinople,  who  had 
been  bedridden  for  years  with  the  palsy ;  after  trying  all  sorts  of  physicians  he  re- 
solved to  receive  baptism,  was  brought  to  Atticus  the  bishop,  on  a  bed,  and  when 
dipped  in  the  water  was  perfectly  cured."  This  was  even  worse  than  paganism. 
Ovid,  tlie  old  Roman  poet,  had  ridiculed  the  idea  that  lustrations  in  water  waslied 

away  sin : 

'  O,  easy  fools,  to  think  that  a  whole  flood 
Of  water  e'er  can  purge  the  stain  of  blood  ! ' 

Yet  Cliristians  clung  to  this  heathen  thought,  and  incorporated  it  into  Christianity. 
Blondus  tells  us  that  at  Rome,  Mercury's  Well  purified  from  perjury  and  lying. 
But  Ovid  laughed  at  Peleus,  who  had  murdered  his  brother  Phocus,  and  thought 
himself  absolved  because  Acastus  had  lustrated  him  in  river  water.  A  twin 
thought  was  perfected  by  the  Christians  of  the  fifth  period,  namely,  that  sin  com- 
mitted after  baptism  was  unpardonable,  without  the  severest  penance ;  hence 
baptism  was  delayed  as  near  to  the  hour  of  death  as  possible.  Gratus  was  so 
troubled  by  this  question  that  he  asked  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  3i8,  whether 
a  man  so  sinning  did  not  need  a  second  baptism.  This  notion  wrought  such  mis- 
chief that  as  few  as  possible  came  to  baptism  ;  and  many  sought  to  bring  this  state 
of  things  to  an  end.  For  this  reason  even  Chrysostom  pressed  that  men  should 
follow  this  duty  for  duty's  sake — as  sudden  death  might  cut  off  the  opportunity  for 
baptism ;  then  its  neglecters  would  be  lost,  and  those  who  were  baptized  at  the  last 
would  only  shine  in  heaven  as  stars,  whereas,  had  this  duty  been  done  earlier  they 
would  have  been  like  suns.     Gibbon  says  on  this  subject : 

'  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  absolute  expi- 
ation of  sin ;  and  the  soul  was  instantly  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  entitled 
to  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation.  Among  the  proselytes  to  Christianity  there 
wei-e  many  who  judged  it  imprudent  to  precipitate  a  salutary  rite  which  could  not 
be  repeated  ;  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  privilege  which  could  never  be  re- 
covered. By  the  delay  of  their  baptism  they  could  venture  freely  to  indulge  their 
passions  in  the  enjoj'ment  of  the  world,  while  they  still  retained  in  tlieir  hands  the 
means  of  a  sure  and  easy  absolution.' 

He  attributes  the  conduct  of  Constantino  to  this  presumption  in  pursuing  his 
ambition  '  through  the  dark  and  bloody  paths  of  war  and  policy  ; '  and  charges  that: 

'As  he  gradually  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  he  proportionably 
declined  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  the  same  year  of  his  reign  in  which  lie  eon- 
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vencd  the  Council  of  Nice  was  polluted  with  the  execution,  or  rather  murder,  of 
his  eldest  son.  .  .  .  Tlie  bishops,  whom  he  suumioucd  to  his  last  illness  in  tlie 
palace  of  Nicornedia,  were  editied  bv  tlie  fervor  with  which  he  reijuested  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  bajitism,  by  tlie  solemn  protestation  that  the  remaindcM-  of 
his  life  should  be  wortliy  of  a  disciple  of  Clirist,  and  by  his  humble  refusal  to 
wear  the  imperial  purple  after  he  had  been  clotiied  in  the  white  garment  of  a 
neophyte.  The  example  and  reputation  of  Constantine  seemed  to  countenance  the 
delay  of  baptism.  Further  tyrants  were  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  innocent 
blood  which  they  migiit  shed  in  a  long  i-eign  would  instantly  l)e  washed  away  in 
the  waters  of  regeneration,  and  the  abuse  of  religion  dangerously  undermined  tiio 
foundations  of  moral  virtue.'  ■* 

This  '  abuse '  of  the  Gospel  mocked  at  the  need  of  a  holy  life,  made  an  ordi- 
nance a  mere  party  watch-word  at  heaven's  gate,  and  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  a  candidate  for  baptism.  It  became  a  mere  talisman  around  whicii  men  could 
rally,  and  in  the  name  of  which  Christians  could  persecute  their  brethren  with 
inhumanity;  plots,  counterplots,  broils,  murders,  ambitions  and  briberies,  all  rev- 
eled in  a  baptized  barbarism  ;  while  gentleness,  justice,  purity  and  brotherly  love 
well-nigh  disappeared.  The  century  opened  with  an  intolerant  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  the  orthodox  toward  all  who  differed  with  them,  not  only  in  opinion,  but 
in  forms  of  expression.  All  dissent  must  seal  its  lips  or  bite  the  dust.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourth,  'heresy'  became  a  capital  offense,  punishable  with  death  in  some 
cases,  under  Theodosius,  A.  D.  379-395.  His  edict  enforced  uniformity  of  belief 
against  all  who  differed  with  'Catholics.'  Their  places  of  worship  were  confiscated 
for  the  use  of  '  Catholics,'  they  could  neither  bequeath  nor  inherit  property,  they 
were  forbidden  to  dispute  on  religion,  some  of  their  ordained  ministers  were  fined 
ten  pounds  weight  of  gold,  others  were  banished,  and  the  '  elect '  of  the  Manicheans 
were  sentenced  to  death  as  enemies  of  the  State.  The  civil  arm  enforced  the  acts 
of  Church  discipline,  orthodoxy  was  made  the  form  of  all  public  acts  and  offices,  and 
when  the  balance  trembled  on  any  religious  topic  in  controversy,  the  Emperor  threw 
in  the  sword  for  settlement.  The  last  toleration  of  religious  differences  was  enjoyed 
under  Julian  the  apostate,  A.  D.  362,  if  we  except  the  brief  eight  months  of  Jovian 
in  363  ;  but  in  415  Honorius  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  Donatists  to  assemble, 
on  pain  of  death.  This  was  the  result  of  a  great  debate  held  at  Carthage,  411,  be- 
tween 279  Donatist  and  280  Catholic  bishops.  This  edict  was  not  executed  to 
the  extreme,  but  it  silenced  every  opposing  tongue.  Gibbon  tells  us  that  300  of  the 
Donatist  bishops  and  thousands  of  their  ministers  were  stripped  of  their  property, 
banished  to  the  islands,  or  obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Many 
persons  of  rank  in  schismatic  assemblies  paid  ruinous  fines,  and  obstinacj'  was  un- 
pardonable. Of  course  there  was  much  earnest  remonstrance  and  resistance,  and 
the  more  far-seeing  Catholics  were  seized  with  alarm,  for  if  the  religion  of  the 
majority  or  that  of  the  Emperor  changed,  their  free  action  was  at  an  end. 

Moved  by  these  fears,  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  371,  forbade  appeals  to 
Laij)erors  in  matters  of  purely  ecclesiastical  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the 
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bishop.  Augustine  led  in  the  debate  against  the  Donatists  at  Carthage,  and  after- 
ward advocated  forcible  means  for  reclaiming  them,  under  cover  of  Christ's  words, 
'  Compel  them  to  come  in.'  But  in  earlier  life,  when  he  was  a  Manichean  himself, 
he  thought  it  wrong  to  punish  heretics.  Petilian,  his  Donatist  opponent,  urged 
strongly  that  there  should  be  no  compulsion,  or  interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
matters  of  religion.  Violence  however  triumphed  as  usual,  and  Theodosius  II. 
commanded  all  books  which  did  not  conform  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  those  who  concealed  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Still,  persecution  not  only 
followed  all  dissenting  Christians,  but  the  pagans  were  slain  for  their  paganism. 
True,  the  Emperors  were  yet  as  much  the  head  of  the  pagan  faith  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  but  they  issued  decree  after  decree  prohibiting  sacrifices  to  the  gods  under 
extreme  penalties.  The  despotism  of  Theodosius  treated  his  heathen  subjects  and 
Christian  opponents  alike.  On  the  ground  of  a  moral  regeneration  Christ  demanded 
love  for  all  men ;  but  when  this  heathenish  system  of  baptismal  regeneration  sup- 
planted the  need  of  purity  of  heart.  Christians  inflicted  the  same  tragedy  of 
horrors  upon  the  defenseless  pagans  wliora  they  were  sent  to  convert,  tiiat  the 
unconverted  heathen  had  inflicted  on  them.  Thus  a  heathenized  baptism  belied 
the  gentleness  of  Jesus  in  the  most  atrocious  way ;  and  its  ravenous  thirst  for  blood 
pawned  his  royal  crown  to  deck  the  brow  of  hate.  When  the  persecuting  demon 
took  possession,  Christ's  rebuke,  'Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,'  was  forgotten. 
At  this  time  the  assumptions  of  the  Emperors  and  the  ambitions  of  tiie  clergy 
had  sunk  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  dust,  both  in  State  and  Church.  The  con- 
gregations had  no  longer  the  right  to  select  their  own  pastors,  much  less  to  govern 
their  internal  affairs.  By  canons  xii,  xiii,  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  360,  the 
appointment  of  bishops  in  villages  and  other  country  places  was  forbidden,  and  the 
'  multitude '  deprived  of  all  voice  in  the  election  of  the  clergy,  all  power  being  now 
centered  in  the  metropolitan  bishop.  Jerome  was  compelled  to  draw  the  contrast 
with  former  times.  He  says,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  Titus,'  i,  1 :  '  Among  the 
ancients,  presbyters  and  bishops  were  the  very  same ;  but  by  little  and  little,  in  order 
that  the  plants  of  dissension  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  management  was 
intrusted  to  one  individual.  As  the  presbyters,  therefore,  know  that  they  are  sub- 
jected to  him  who  was  their  president  by  the  custom  of  their  Church  ;  so  the  bish- 
ops know  that  they  are  greater  than  their  presbyters,  more  by  custom  than  by  the 
principle  of  any  appointment  of  Christ.'  Cardinal  Manning  gives  us  the  fully 
developed  doctrine  which  has  grown  out  of  that  '  custom,'  in  the  claim  of  present 
infallibility  for  the  clergy.     He  says  : 

'  The  pastoral  authority,  or  the  episcopate,  together  with  the  priesthood  and 
the  other  orders,  constitute  an  organized  bod}'  divinely  ordained  to  guard  the  deposit 
of  the  faith.  The  voice  of  tliat  body,  not  so  many  individuals,  but  as  a  bod 3',  is  the 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  pastoral  ministry  as  a  body  cannot  err.  because  tiie 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  indissolubly  united  to  tiie  mystical  body,  is  eminently  and  above 
all  united   to  the  hierarchy  and  body  of  its  pastors.     The  episcopate  united  to  its 
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center  is,  in  all  ages,  divinely  sustained  and  divinely  assisted  to  perpetuate  and  to 
enunciate  the  original  revelation."  * 

These  high  prerogatives  on  the  j)art  of  the  bishops  made  them  WDrse  and  worse, 
till  they  took  leave,  not  only  of  simple  manners  and  pure  doctrine,  but  of  good  sense. 
They  gave  themselves  up  to  dissipation  ami  voluptuousness,  vied  witli  princes  in 
splendor  and  affected  the  rank  of  courts.  Martin,  of  Tours,  claimed  superior  dig- 
nity to  the  Emperor,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  supremacy  over  all  Church  dignitaries, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  cursed  him  for  claiming  his  riglit.  Then  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  entered  the  iield,  claiming  that  as  his  Church  was  founded  first 
and  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  he  was  the  most  venerable  and  his  authority  unques- 
tionable. But  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.,  A.  D.  445,  made  Leo  I.  of  Rome  the 
rightful  ruler  of  the  whole  Western  Church.  The  Emperors,  however,  impiously 
claimed  high  honor.  They  were  addressed  as  the  '  Supreme  Master,'  '  Everlasting 
King,'  your  '  Eternity '  and  your  '  Godship.'  Many  of  the  bishops  were  grossly 
ignorant,  for  several  of  those  who  attended  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
in  this  century,  w-ere  unable  to  write,  and  attested  the  decrees  in  this  form :  '  I,  such 

a  one,  have  subscribed  by  the  hand  of ;  or  such  a  bishop  having  said  that  he 

could  not  write,  I,  whose  name  is  underwritten  have  subscribed  for  him.'  This 
ignorance  excited  ambition  for  thesjieedy  enlargement  of  the  Church  Ijy  infamous 
means.  Gibbon  says :  '  The  salvation  of  the  common  people  was  purchased  at  an 
easy  rate,  if  it  be  true  that  in  one  year  twelve  thousand  men  were  baptized  at 
Rome,  besides  a  proportionable  number  of  women  and  children  ;  and  thf\t  a  white 
garment,  with  twenty  pieces  of  gold,  had  been  promised  by  the  Emperor  to  every 
convert.'  °  He  cites  many  grave  authorities  for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  But 
that  process  was  both  too  slow  and  expensive,  and  Augustine  set  the  fires  of 
purgatory  in  full  blaze,  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  apathy.  Clement,  of  Alex- 
andria, first  broached  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  the  third  century.  Cyprian  had 
great  trouble  about  those  who  had  become  martyrs  before  baptism,  but  concluded  that 
as  they  were  immersed  in  overwhelming  sufferings  they  might  be  saved.  But 
Augustine  thought  that  the  dead  must  be  saved  either  by  water  in  this  world,  or  fire 
in  the  next.  The  case  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  perplexed  him  sorely.  He  could 
not  have  gone  to  purgatory,  for  Jesus  said  that  he  would  take  him  to  Paradise ;  and 
as  he  suffered  for  his  crimes,  suffering  could  not  save  him.  But  as  there  is  no  record 
of  his  baptism  before  his  crucifixion,  Augustine  found  some  relief  in  the  thought, 
that  no  one  knew  that  he  had  not  been  baptized  beforehand  !  Hare  bitterly  laments 
Augustine's  '  morbid  tendency '  to  '  twist  and  warp  the  simplest  facts,  to  wrench  and 
distort  the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  to  hatch  and  scrape  together  the 
most  sophistical  arguments  and  the  most  fantastical  hypotheses,  rather  than  to  sub- 
mit to  what  makes  against  some  favorite  notion  or  fancy.  Yet,  Augustine  knew  the 
truth  here ;  he  had  known  it  thirty  years  before,  when  he  wrote  his  earlier  work.'  * 
Still  as  these  twistings  found  for  him  a  way  to  save  men  who  sinned  after  baptism. 
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hy  taking  them  tlirougli  purgatory  proper;  so  babes  could  now  bo  baptized,  and  yet 
be  saved  if  tliey  fell  into  after  sin. 

This  discovery  made  Augustine  bold  to  take  an  advanced  step  for  infant  bap- 
tism. He  held  (Serm.  294)  that  unbaptized  infants  were  consigned  to  eternal  fire, 
though  their  damnation  would  be  '  the  lightest  of  all ; '  and  began  to  terrify  the  woi'ld 
with  this  horrible  dogma.  The  word  '  Zm^ws,' or  '  fringe,'  was  used  by  him  to 
indicate  the  outskirts  of  hell ;  but  he  held  that  dead  babes  unbaptized  were  pun- 
ished by  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  by  positive  pain  in  this  new  found  limhus 
tnfantium  of  his.  In  that  case,  infant  baptism  met  a  prime  necessity  for  the  babes 
if  they  did  not  die,  and  purgatory  another  at  the  close  of  life,  if  they  sinned  alter 
baptism.  At  this  point  another  motive  came  in.  Orthodox  baptism  administered 
to  babes  would  rescue  them  from  Arianism  and  till  tiie  ranks  of  the  Church  by  nat- 
ural birth,  and  so  the  sentimental  superstition  was  established.  The  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  this  day  vainly  exhorted  adults  to  seek  baptism  so  long  as  they  thought 
that  severe  penance  could  atone  for  sin  after  baptism  ;  but  a  future  purgation  by  fire 
gave  a  new  phase  to  the  question  and  rendered  the  baptism  of  babes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Out  of  this  new  depai-ture  of  infant  salvation  by  baptism  some  fresh  and 
perplexing  questions  arose.  For  example:  the  Council  of  Neo-Csesarea,  314-325, 
answered  the  curious  question,  Whether  a  mother  being  immersed  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  her  babe,  secured  thereby  the  baptism  of  her  unborn  little  one  ?  They 
gravely  decided  that  in  this  case  the  mother  'communicates  nothing  to  the  cliild, 
because  in  the  profession,  every  one's  own  resolution  is  declared.'  In  treating  of 
this  decision,  Grotius  cites  two  great  commentators  upon  the  canon :  Balsamon,  who 
thinks  that  the  child  could  not  be  baptized  because  it  was  neither  '  enlightened,'  nor 
had  'any  choice  of  the  divine  baptism;'  and  Zonaras,  who  decides  that  the  babe  had 
'  no  need  of  baptism '  until  it  was  born.  Gi'otius  himself  concludes  that  the  Council 
could  not  think  the  infant  baptized  with  its  mother,  as  'A  child  was  not  wont  to  be 
baptized,  but  upon  its  own  will  and  profession.' 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  baptism  of  a  babe  outside  of  Africa  was  much 
more  common  than  before ;  but  in  order  to  silence  all  opposition,  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  decreed  (can.  ii)  'an  anathema  against  such  as  deny  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  baptized  as  soon  as  they  are  born.' '  Then,  according  to  Bishop 
Taylor,  the  Council  of  Milevium,  416,  decreed :  '  Whoever  denies  that  new-born 
infants  are  to  be  baptized,  to  the  taking  away  of  original  sin — let  him  be  anathema." 
The  first  injunction  of  infant  baptism  by  Church  authority  was  at  Carthage,  in  397 ; 
the  second  at  Milevium,  416 ;  and  this  last  African  decree,  being  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent I.,  was  the  first  indorsement  of  the  innovation  by  authority  at  Rome.  But 
the  great  fight  which  Augustine  made  on  the  subject,  marks  it  as  an  African  move- 
ment from  the  first,  and  shows  that  it  provoked  resistance  at  every  step,  until  his 
brave  contest  enforced  it  on  the  fifth  century.  Winer,  tiie  learned  German,  sums  up 
the  whole  case  thus  in  his  Lectures :  '  Originally,  only  adults  were  baptized  ;  but  at 
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tlie  end  of  the  secoud  century  in  Africa,  and  in  tiie  third,  generally,  infant  baptism 
was  introduced  ;  and  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  theologically  maintained  by  Au-^us- 
tine.'  This  great  critic  thus  explains  the  fact  that  Augustine,  A.  D.  353-430,  was 
the  first  theologian  who  maintained  a  place  for  it  in  Christian  theology,  and  attempted 
to  indicate  its  theological  bearings  on  the  whole  Christian  system.  He  presided  at 
the  Council  of  Milevium,  and  was  bound  to  defend  the  ground  which  its  ninety-two 
members  had  taken.  Having  collected  his  brethren  and  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
those  who  denied  that  immersed  babes  were  washed  from  moral  pollution  thereby,  he 
■was  forced  to  defend  the  error.  And  so  this  great  mind  went  from  one  error  into 
another,  until  he  became  the  champion  of  ecclesiasticism,  sacerdotalism  and  sacra- 
mentarianism,  all  distorted  into  monstrous  proportions. 

Augustine  was  beset,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Pelagianism,  which  denied  original 
sin ;  and  hence,  to  him,  the  need  of  baptizing  babes.  Pelagius  contended  that  they 
were  as  pure  as  the  light,  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  faith  terribly  aroused 
Augustine.  The  companion  of  Pelagius,  Cielestus,  an  Irish  layman,  assigned  new- 
born babes  to  Adam's  moral  condition  before  his  fall ;  and  the  two  went  together  first 
to  Eome  and  then  to  Africa.  At  Carthage,  Aurelius  the  bishop  summoned  the  Irish 
brother  before  a  synod  as  a  heretic,  on  the  charge  that  he  denied  original  sin,  in  that 
babes  had  need  of  remission ;  and  so  their  baptism  was  unnecessary  because  it 
implied  their  sanctification  in  Christ.  He  was  condemned,  went  under  censure  to 
Sicilj',  A.  D.  412,  and  was  condemned  again  by  Zosimus  the  Roman  bishop.  He 
then  repaired  to  Constantinojjle,  420,  but  returning  to  Rome  was  finally  expelled. 
Augustine  thought  infant  baptism  a  great  bulwark  against  Pelagianism  and  an  evi- 
dence of  depravity. 

We  find  another  remarkable  fact.  Down  to  this  time  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  baptism  of  babes  in  the  liturgies,  but  now  it  began  to  appear.  From  an 
early  period  questions  had  been  put  to  those  who  voluntarily  assumed  baptism. 
Ambrose,  A.  D.  340-397,  put  these :  ' "  Dost  thou  believe  in  God,  the  Father 
Almighty  ? "  Thou  hastsaid,  "  I  believe."  A  nd  you  have  been  immersed.  Secondly, 
you  were  asked,  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  "  and  you  said,  "  I 
believe,"  and  you  were  immersed.  Thirdly,  thou  wast  asked,  "  Dost  thou  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost?"  and  thou  said,  "I  believe."  Then  you  were  immer.sed  the 
third  time.'  Right  here  Augustine  met  another  grave  diflSculty.  This  formula 
must  now  be  forced  into  use  for  babes  in  some  way,  as  he  wished  the  immersed  babe 
to  stand  in  Christianity  exactly  where  the  adult  stood.  Because  the  child  could  not 
answer  for  himself,  the  sponsor  must  answer  for  him.  Or,  as  Dr.  Jacob  better 
expresses  it,  'As  the  adult  by  his  own  mouth  professed  the  faith  which  he  had,  the 
infant  was,  by  the  mouth  of  another,  to  express  the  faith  which  he  had  not.'  This 
the  doctor  calls  '  an  ecclesiastical  fiction,  to  exhibit  an  identity  which  did  not  exist.' 
Sponsors  had  existed  for  some  time  for  every  young  person  who  made  a  voluntary 
confession  of  faith.   But  Augustine  is  the  first  to  assume  that  the  sponsors  of  babes  took 
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upon  themselves  the  child's  Christiau  respousibilities,  by  answering  the  baptismal 
questions  in  place  of  the  babe ;  and  so  that  in  case  of  the  babe's  death  before 
reaching  responsibility,  God  would  receive  their  answers  as  the  confession  of  the 
child.  Therefore,  in  Augustine's  day,  the  questions  were  first  put  to  the  sponsors: 
'  Does  this  child  believe  in  God  ?  Does  he  turn  to  God  ? '  etc.  They  replied, '  He 
does ! '  But  Boniface  I.  asked  Augustine  directly  :  '  How  can  it  be  said  with  truth 
that  an  infant  believes  and  repents  and  so  forth,  when  it  has  no  thought  or  sense 
about  such  things?'  Augustine  replied:  '  Tlie  infant  is  said  to  believe  because  he 
receives  the  sacrament  of  faith  and  conversion.  As  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  a  certain  manner  called  his  body,  so  the  sacrament  of  faith  is  called 
faith ;  and  he  who  has  this  sacrament,  therefore,  has  faitli ;  and  consequently  an 
infant  coming  to  be  baptized  may  be  said  to  have  faith  or  to  believe,  because 
these  questions  and  answers  are  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
celebration  of  faith.''  This  answer,  if  it  was  intended  to  mean  an3'  thing,  must 
mean  that  the  infant  believes  because  he  is  baptized,  and  therefore  lie  was  baptized. 
This  constructive  faitli  of  proxy  made  sad  havoc  of  justification  by  faith ;  and 
yet  it  exliibits  Augustine's  conception  that  without  faith  baptism  is  invalid,  and 
for  that  reason  that  the  baptism  of  babes  was  a  treublesome  tiling  to  manage. 
Faith  of  some  sort  must  be  had  ;  and  as  the  child  had  none  of  any  order,  somebody 
must  believe  for  the  two,  although  the  babe  had  no  hand  in  tiie  arrangement.  In- 
nocent had  approved  infant  baptism  at  Rome,  but  it  grew  very  slowly  there,  for 
Boniface  and  others  would  keep  on  asking  these  inconvenient  questions  about  the 
practice;  so  that  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  604  that  Gregory,  the  Roman  bisliop,  formed 
a  liturgy  for  its  celebration.     It  says  : 

'  The  font  being  blessed,  and  he  holding  the  infant  by  whom  it  is  to  be  taken 
up,  let  the  priest  inquire  thus :  '•  Wliat  is  thy  name?"  {Answer.)  "Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth?"  {Answer)  "I 
believe."  "  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  born  and  suf- 
fered?" {Answer)  "I  believe."  "Dost  thou  also  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
holy  Catholic  Church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body?" 
(A^iswer)  "  I  believe."  Then  let  the  priest  baptize  with  a  trine  immersion,  once 
only  invoking  the  holy  Trinity,  saying :  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
{and  let  him  immerse  once),  and  of  the  Son  {atid  let  him  immerse  a  second  time), 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  {and  let  him  immerse  a  third  time)!' 

But  the  law  of  the  State  soon  made  it  compulsory  on  parents  to  bring  their 
children  to  baptism ;  resist  it  as  they  might,  the  legal  demand  left  them  no  choice 
in  the  matter.  Dr.  Schaff  says  that  compulsory  infant  baptism  was  '  unknown  in 
the  ante-Nicene  age,'  and  pronounces  it  '  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  event,  and  one 
of  the  evils  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  against  which  Baptists  have  a  right 
to  protest.' '" 

A  notable  fact  to  be  observed  here  is  that,  after  all  this  stir,  Augustine  himself 
was  not  immersed  until  he  came  to   manhood.     We  have  noticed  elsev.-here  that 
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Mt>nic;i,  his  motlier,  was  one  of  the  holiest  women  in  Christian  history.  Slie 
trained  his  mind,  having  entered  him  as  a  catechumen  when  he  was  an  infant,  but 
carefully  abstained  from  presenting  him  for  baptism  until  he  chose  himself  to  be  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  When  young  he  fell  dan^^erously  ill,  and  earnestly  desired 
baptism,  but  it  was  '  deferred,  lest  he  should  incur  the  deeper  guilt  of  after  sin.' " 
Ilis  early  life  had  been  very  wicked,  as  bis  '  Confessions '  show.  Then,  after  all  bis 
maternal  training,  before  bis  baptism  he  spent  six  months  near  Milan  in  receiving 
Christian  instruction  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  was  baptized  with  his  own  son,  who 
was  born  of  a  concubine,  and  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
Ambrose  did  not  immerse  Augustine  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  two  and 
thirty  years.  And  he  was  not  alone  amongst  the  fathers  in  this  respect.  Ephrem, 
of  Edessa,  the  greatest  hymnist  of  his  age,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  of  parents 
who  were  martyred  for  Christ ;  he  was  educated  by  Bishop  Jacob  at  Nisibis,  but 
was  not  baptized  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  Bishop  Liberius  did  not  imniei*se 
Jerome  till  about  his  twentieth  year,  although  his  father  was  a  Christian.  The 
father  of  Gregoi'y  Nazianzen  was  a  bishop,  and  Xorma,  his  mother,  was  a  saintly 
woman.  She  devoted  her  child  to  God  by  prayer,  as  all  true  Baptist  mothers  do ; 
but  he  was  not  baptized  until  he  gave  his  own  heart  to  Christ,  when  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  His  own  brother,  Caesarius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople and  a  devout  Christian,  was  not  baptized  till  near  his  death.  The  ancestors 
of  Basil,  of  Cappadocia,  had  been  followers  of  Christ  for  generations,  and  Emmelia, 
his  mother,  was  eminent  for  godliness;  yet  he  was  not  baptized  till  after  his  con- 
version when  he  had  reached  his  twenty -seventh  year.  Chrysostom  had  Christian 
parents,  too;  and  Anthusa,  his  mother,  was  so  noted  for  her  talents  and  consecration 
to  Christ,  that  Libanius,  the  pagan  scholar,  said  of  her :  '  Ah !  what  women  there 
are  amongst  the  Christians ! '  Still  her  eloquent  son  did  not  receive  baptism  until 
he  had  become  a  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Then  he  studied  for  three  years 
under  Bishop  Meletius,  at  Antioch,  and  was  baptized  upon  his  confession  of  Christ 
at  the  age  of  thirty. 

If  our  blessed  Lord  instituted  the  baptism  of  infants  when  he  prayed  for  them 
and  blessed  them,  it  is  passing  strange  that  with  one  consent  the  holy  parents  of 
these  great  men  willfully  neglected  the  baptism  of  their  children,  in  open  disregard 
of  his  love  and  law.  The  godly  parents  of  these  great  lights  in  Christianity  delib- 
erately deprived  their  sons  of  their  rights  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  Christ  required 
them  to  bring  their  offspring  to  baptism  as  babes.  No  women  outside  of  New  Tes- 
tament times  rank  side  by  side  in  sanctity  with  three  of  these  mothers ;  and  how 
much  better  is  it  than  a  Vjase  slander  on  them  to  say  that  they  were  remiss  in  the 
first  duty  of  Christian  motherhood  if  Jesus  required  not  the  baptism  of  their  babes 
at  their  hands  ?  Xo  writer  of  their  day  has  left  a  rebuke  of  their  sad  negligence.  Yet 
thousands  of  otherwise  well-informed  Christians  in  our  day  almost  shudder  in  holy 
honor  because  Baptist  fathers  and  mothers  will  persist  in  giving  their  offspring  to 
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Clirist  by  prayer,  by  godly  example  and  by  Bible  instruction,  but  will  not  rob  them 
of  the  right  to  put  on  Christ  by  their  own  personal  obedience — the  holy  right  of 
making  their  own  good  confession  of  their  Redeemer  before  many  witnesses.  That 
is  to  say,  thej'  affect  to  be  scandalized  because  Baptist  fathers  and  mothers  treat 
their  children  now  exactly  as  the  parents  of  Ephrem,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Cte- 
sarius,  Basil,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  treated  their  sons.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
the  illustrious  godliness  of  these  parents  knew  nothing  about  the  immersion  of 
babes  as  a  Bible  duty,  and  could  not  trifle  with  an  ordinance  of  their  God  and  King 
by  so  perverting  Gospel  baptism  as  to  force  it  on  their  children.  And  if  these 
most  Christ-like  of  all  Christ's  disciples  abstained  from  the  baptism  of  babes  on 
principle,  until  the  Church  began  to  teach  the  superstition  that  infants  who  die  un- 
baptized  are  damned,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the  unnamed  and  now  unknown 
thousands  of  less  godly  people  practiced  this  pretended  apostolic  rite,  which  Augus- 
tine so  thoroughly  clouded  by  its  admixture  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
the  faith  of  proxy  ? 

The  act  of  baptism  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been,  the  immersion  of  the 
body  three  times  in  water,  and  this  amongst  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  alike ; 
excepting  the  sect  known  as  Eunomians,  of  whom  Theodoret  and  Epiphanius  had 
complained  in  the  previous  century,  because  they  immersed  only  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  with  the  head  downward.  '  These,'  says  Catheart,  '  were  the  only  men 
among  all  the  heretics  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  rejected  this  way  of  baptizing, 
by  a  total  immersion  in  ordinary  cases.'  '^  This  Arian  sect  used  but  an  inunersion 
of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  body,  as  far  as  the  breast.  But  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  says 
of  the  orthodox  :  '  Ye  were  led  by  the  hand  to  the  sacred  font  of  the  divine  baptism, 
as  Christ  from  the  cross  to  the  prepared  tomb.  And  each  was  asked,  if  he  believes 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  ye  pro- 
fessed the  sacred  profession,  and  sank  down  thrice  into  the  water  and  came  up  again.' 
Basil  asks :  '  Where  the  tradition  is  taken  from  to  immerse  a  man  three  times,  and 
answers,  that  it  is  not  a  private  or  secret  one,  but  of  the  Apostles.  Jerome  said ; 
'"We  are  thrice  dipped  in  the  water,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear  but 
one.'  Augustine  states  that  this  way  of  baptizing  opened  a  twofold  mystery. 
Trine  immersion  was  not  only  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  but  a  '  type '  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  on  the  third  day.  He  says,  also  :  '  Three  times  did  we  submerge  your 
heads  in  the  sacred  fountain.'  And  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  '  three  immersions 
give  but  one  baptism.'  Dupin,  writes :  *  They  plunged  those  three  times  whom  they 
baptized.'  Maitland  adds:  'The  immersion  was  required  to  be  threefold,  or  trine;' 
and  so  Bingham,  with  many  others. 

Yet,  this  well-attested  historical  practice  of  three  immersions  has  no  support 
in  the  Scriptiires,  but,  as  Dr.  Conant  says:  'Is  clearly  contrary  to  the  words  of  the 
connnand.  Had  trine  immersion  been  intended,  the  words  would  have  been  in  the 
names  of  the  Fathei-,  etc.,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son, 
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and  so  forth.'  Jerome  classes  it  with  'many  otlicr  things  wliicli  are  by  tradition 
observed  iu  tlie  Church,  and  which  have  no  autliority  of  Scripture  for  them,  but  tlie 
consent  of  the  whole  world,'  which,  he  thought,  gave  the  force  of  a  precept,  'as  in 
tlie  font  of  baptism  to  plunge  the  head  thrice  under  water.' 

Further,  this  innovation  now  linked  to  it  the  repulsive  custom  of  immersing 
the  candidates  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  Dr.  Wall  expresses  his  belief  that  the}- 
thought  this  better  represented  the  putting  off  of  the  old  man,  also  tlie  nakedness 
of  Christ  on  the  cross ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  they  came  to  regard  baptism  *as  a 
purifying  of  the  body  from  all  moral  taint,  so  that  if  the  water  did  not  pass  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  leprous  spots  might  be  left.  But  whatever  the  motive  for 
this  misguided  zeal,  as  Cave  says:  'They  were  brought  to  the  font  and  were  first 
stripped  of  their  garments,  intimating  their  putting  off  the  old  man  wliich  is  corrupt, 
with  his  deceitful  lusts.'  "     Dean  Stanley  gives  this  exact  account  of  the  observance  : 

'  There  was  Init  one  hour  for  the  ceremony  ;  it  was  midnight.  The  torches  Hared 
through  the  daik  Jiall  as  the  troops  of  converts  flocked  in.  The  baptistery  consisted 
of  an  inner  and  an  outer  chamber.  In  tlie  outer  chamber  stood  tlie  candidates  for 
baptism,  stripped  to  their  shirts;  and  turning  to  the  west,  as  the  region  of  sunset, 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands  through  the  dimly-lit  chamljer.  as  in  a  defiant 
attitude  toward  the  Evil  Spirit  of  Darkness,  and  speaking  to  him  by  name,  said,  "  I 
]-enounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works,  and  all  thy  pomp,  and  all  thy  service." 
Then  they  turned,  like  a  regiment,  facing  right  around  to  the  east,  and  repeated  in 
a  form  more  or  less  long,  the  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  which 
has  grown  up  into  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  of  the  West,  and  the  so  called  IS'icene 
Creed  of  the  East.  They  then  advanced  into  the  inner  chamber.  Before  them 
yawned  the  deep  pool,  or  reservoir,  and  standing  by,  the  deacon  or  deaconess,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  arrange  that  all  should  be  done  with  decency.  The  whole  troop 
undressed  completely,  as  if  for  a  bath,  and  stood  up  naked  before  the  bishop,  who 
put  to  each  the  questions,  to  which  the  answer  was  returned  in  a  loud  and  (listinct 
voice,  as  of  those  who  knew  what  they  had  undertaken.  They  then  plunged  into 
the  water.  Both  before  and  after  the  immersion,  their  bare  limbs  were  rubbed  with 
oil  from  head  to  foot;  then  were  they  clothed  in  white  gowns,  and  received,  as  token 
of  the  kindly  feeling  of  their  new  brotherhood,  the  kiss  of  peace  and  a  taste  of 
honey  and  milk  ;  and" they  expressed  their  new  faith  by  using  for  the  first  time  the 
Lord's  Prayer.'  " 

This  picture  of  pious  savagery  drawn  by  the  delicate  hand  of  her  ]\[ajesty's  late 
chaplain  at  Westminster,  will  greatly  edify  those  who  recoil  from  the  shocking  inde- 
cency of  modern  Baptists,  who  modestly  immerse  believers  in  full  apparel,  because 
the  portrait  is  that  of  those  canonized  saints  whom  the  foes  of  the  Baptists  so  much 
admire.  Then,  it  smacks  so  zestfully  of  the  delectable  doings  of  the  Men  of  Mun- 
ster,  the  apt  and  docile  scholars  of  these  fathers,  as  to  deprive  decent  Baptists  of 
sainthood  entirely.  But  for  the  re-assurance  of  all  parties,  good  Brenner,  the  great 
Catholic,  says  :  '  If  all  this  at  present  seems  improper,  the  noble  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence of  the  early  Christians  took  no  offense  at  it.  They  had  Imt  one  thought  aI)out 
the  matter,  which  was  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  "  mysteries."  Tliey 
looked  at  everv  thina;  of  the  natural  order  in  the  same  sacred   light.'''     And   even 
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St.  Otlio,  Blsliopof  Bamberg,  tells  us  most  solemnly  tliat  '  Nothincr  indecent,  nothiiip; 
shameful ;  in  short,  nothing  at  all  that  could  be  disliked  by  any  one,'  took  place,  and 
that  '  no  honest  persons  abstracted  themselves  from  baptism  in  consequence  of  shame.' 
Indeed,  why  should  they,  when  this  was  the  highest  fashion  of  the  times  ?  f(jr  Sim- 
eon Metaphrastes  states  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  entirely  nude  when 
immersed  ;  and  so  was  Jobia,  daughter  of  Sapor,  tiie  King  of  Persia.  Besides, 
Augustine  enforces  the  practice  with  this  religious  consideration :  '  Naked  wc  were 
born,  naked  we  go  to  the  washing,  and  naked  we  go  to  the  gate  of  heaven  ;'  while 
Cyril  addresses  the  newl}'  immersed  thus:  '  As  soon  as  you  approached,  you  took  off 
your  clothing  and  so  were  naked.  O,  admirable  thing!  Naked  you  have  been  in 
the  sight  of  all  and  you  did  not  shame  yourself.' 

Clovis,  the  King  of  the  Franks,  was  immersed  after  this  fashion,  December  2.5. 
A.  D.  496,  by  Remigius,  the  Bishop  of  liheims,  in  the  cathedral  baptistery  of  that 
city.  His  case  is  a  most  interesting  one  and  calls  for  narration.  The  Confederacy 
of  the  Alemanni  on  the  Middle  Khine  was  a  rival  of  the  Frank  Confederacy  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Clovis  was  chosen  as  the  commander-in-chief  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  their  territory.  He  was  a  bold,  brave  and  desperate  warrior.  He  met 
the  foe  in  fierce  encounter  at  Ziilpich,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Cologne, 
and  the  battle  threatened  to  go  against  him.  He,  therefore,  called  upon  his  gods  for 
help,  but  in  vain.  His  wife,  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess  who  was  a  Christian, 
had  made  every  effort  to  convert  him ;  but  while  he  permitted  his  two  sons  to  be 
baptized,  he  doubted  the  power  of  Christ  unless  he  interposed  specially  in  his  belialf. 
Yet,  he  joined  her  in  prayer  to  Christ,  and  vowed  to  become  a  Christian  if  he 
won  a  victory.     Gregory,  of  Tours,  gives  the  following  as  his  prayer  : 

'The  army  of  Clovis  began  to  rush  to  sure  destruction;  but  he  seeing  this, 
pained  at  the  heart,  moved  to  tears  and  with  eyes  lifted  up  to  the  heavens,  said: 
"  O,  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Clotilda  declares  to  be  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  thon  who 
art  said  to  give  help  to  the  struggling  and  victory  to  those  hoping  in  tliee ;  devoted 
to  thee,  I  entreat  the  glory  of  th"y  assistance ;  and  if  thou  wilt  indulge  me  with  vic- 
tory over  these  enemies,  and  I  shall  have  full  experience  of  that  valor  which  the 
people  dedicated  to  tiiy  name  proclaim  that  they  have  put  to  the  proof,  I  shall  believe 
upon  thee,  and  I  shall  be  baptized  in  thy  name.  For  I  have  called  upon  my  gods, 
and  they  have  been  far  from  helping  me ;  from  which  consideration  1  believe  that 
the  gods  who  do  not  come  to  those  obeying  them  are  invested  with,  no  power.  Now, 
I  call  upon  thee,  and  I  desire  to  believe  upon  thee,  only  let  me  not  be  overthrown 
by  my  adversaries."  And  when  he  said  these  things,  the  Alemanni  began  to  seek 
flight;  and  when  they  perceived  that  their  king  was  killed,  they  put  themselves  under 
the  authority  of  Clovis,  saying,  "We  entreat  "that  no  more  peojile  may  be  killed  ;  we 
are  thine." ' 

Gregory  adds  that  the  queen  then  sent  for  the  bishop  to  show  him  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  king  raised  the  difficulty  that  his  people  would  not  permit  him  to 
forsake  his  gods.  On  consulting  them,  however,  they  shouted,  'We  are  prepared 
to  follow  the  immortal  God.'  Then,  Remigius  ordered  the  baptistery  prepared,  and 
the  whole  city  flocked  to  the  cathedral,  or  more  properly  to  the  '  temple  of  baptism  ' 
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aci)uiiiiiig.  The  king  walked  through  the  streets  under  painted  canvas,  a(U)riied 
witii  white  curtains,  and  tlie  baptismal  building  was  lighted  by  wax  tapers,  and  tilled 
with  what  he  claims  to  have  been  a  celestial  perfume,  an  odor  of  Paradise.  As 
the  monarch  entered  this  splendor,  and  the  sweetest  music  floated  to  Ids  ear,  he 
asked  the  bishop  if  this  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  of  which  he  had  heard,  and 
was  answered,  'No!  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  way  thither.'  The  baptistery  in 
which  Clovis  was  immersed  was  a  large  tank,  or  pool,  which  tradition  has  removed 
to  Paris,  where  it  is  now  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  is  seven  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  about  the  same  in  width,  and  is  of  polished  por- 
phyry. Alcuin  gives  substantially  the  same  account,  representing  the  eagerness  of 
tlie  king  to  be  'Washed  in  the  living  fountain  of  Catholic  baptism,  for  tiie  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  He  led  the  eager  king  to  the  fountain 
of  life,  and  when  he  came  he  washed  him  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  salvation.  So, 
the  king  was  baptized  with  his  nobles  and  people,  who  rejoiced  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  healing  bath,  divine  grace  having  been  previously  given  them.'  Before 
tiie  bishop  immersed  him  he  said:  'Meekly  bow  tiiy  neck,  Sicambrian  ;  worship  tiiat 
which  thou  hast  burnt,  burn  that  which  tlion  hast  worshiped.'  Three  thousand  of 
his  warriors  and  large  numbers  of  his  subjects  were  baptized  with  him,  amongst 
them  his  two  sisters.  Hincmar  says  that  the  throng  which  pressed  to  baptism 
was  so  great,  that  the  priest  could  not  press  through  with  the  consecrated  oil,  '  hence, 
in  a  wonderful  manner  another  oil  appeared.'  Avitus,  Bisliop  of  Vicnnc,  wrote 
him  a  letter,  saluting  him  'as  one  born  out  of  the  water;'  immersed  in  what 
Gregory  calls  '  a  fresh  fountain.'  Thus,  the  founder  of  the  French  nation  made 
confession  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  was  thrice  immersed.  At  that  time  he  was 
the  only  orthodox  monarch  in  Europe,  the  others  being  Arians,  for  which  reason 
he  was  called  the  'Eldest  Son  of  the  Church.'  His  subsequent  moral  inconsistencies 
show  more  martial  enthusiasm  in  his  conversion  than  sacrificial  cross-bearing ;  an 
epitome  of  his  whole  life  being  condensed  into  his  exclamation  when  he  first  heard 
of  Christ's  crucifixion  :  '  Had  I  been  there  with  my  brave  Franks,  I  would  have 
avenged  his  wrongs.' 

This  century  is  marked  by  many  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  Tlieodoret,  a 
Syrian  bishop,  says :  '  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  only  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Grecians,  but  also  of  the  Romans,  the  Indians,  Persians,  Armenians, 
Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Egyptians ;  and,  in  a  word,  into  all  the  languages  that  are 
used  by  any  nation.'  Mesrobe,  a  devout  Christian  Minister  of  State  to  the  King 
of  Armenia,  translated  them  into  the  Armenian  at  this  time.  He  formed  an  alpha- 
bet of  thirty-six  letters  in  order  to  do  his  work  ;  and  made  his  version  first  from  the 
Syriac,  and  then  from  a  Greek  manuscript  which  was  sent  to  him  from  the  Council 
of  Ephcsus,  A.  D.  431.  On  account  of  its  exact  and  elegant  simplicity,  it  is  called 
the  'Queen  of  Versions.'  He  uses  the  word  '  mogrediV  to  express  baptism,  a  word 
which  sitrnifies  immerse. 
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This  age  created  those  womlerful,  illuminated  biblical  manuscripts,  written,  in 
many  cases,  on  red,  violet  or  dark  purple  parchment,  often  in  letters  of  gold  or 
silver,  with  illustrated  borders  and  capitals.  Many  of  them  were  brilliant  beyond 
description,  bound  in  ivory  and  studded  with  gems.  The  Empei'or  Theodosius 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  with  his  own  hand  produced  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  formed  by  a  chemical  solution  of  that  metal.  It 
was  also  in  this  century  that  Patrick  instructed  the  Irish  in  the  use  of  the  Roman 
letters. 

Clement,  of  Alexandria,  had  warned  Christians  against  the  authority  of  antiquity 
and  tradition,  and  saw  no  cure,  tlierefo)-e,  but  the  '  written  word.'  He  said  that 
he  alone  was  right :  '  Who  pursuing  this  course  from  year  to  year,  in  converse  with 
and  conformity  to  the  Scriptures,  keeps  to  the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  and  ecclesiastical 
purity,  according  to  the  Gospel  and  those  established  truths  which,  as  given  by  the 
I.ord,  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  whoever  seeks  shall  find.'  Instead  of  following 
this  counsel,  however,  tradition  came  in  like  a  flood.  Even  Chrysostom  tauglit :  '  It  is 
clear  that  they  (the  Apostles)  did  not  deliver  all  things  by  their  epistles,  but  com- 
municated many  things  without  writing ;  and  these,  too,  demand  our  assent  of  faith  ; 
it  is  tradition,  make  no  further  inquiry."^  Epiphanius,  of  Salamis,  declares  as 
roundly :  '  Tradition  is  necessary  ;  all  things  cannot  be  learned  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  Apostles  left  some  things  in  writing,  others  by  tradition.'  "  On  this  ground, 
every  absurd  practice  was  justified.  Basil  puts  such  questions  as  these :  '  We  sign 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Who  has  taught  this  in  Scripture?  We  consecrate  the 
water  of  baptism  and  the  oil  of  unction,  as  well  as  him  who  receives  baptism.  From 
what  Scripture  ?  Is  it  not  from  private  and  secret  tradition  ?  Moreover,  the  anoint- 
ing with  oil,  what  passage  of  Scripture  teaches  this  ?  Kow  a  man  is  thrice  immersed. 
From  whence  is  it  derived  or  delivered  ?  Also  the  rest  of  what  is  done  in  baptism  : 
as  to  renounce  Satan  and  his  angels.  From  what  Scripture  have  we  it?  Is  not 
this  from  private  and  secret  tradition? '  " 

Chrysostom  talks  similar  inane  nonsense  of  the  Supper.  He  tells  us  of  '  The 
dreadful  and  mystic  Table.'  '  The  Lamb  for  thee  is  slaughtered,  the  priest  for  thee 
contends,  the  spiritual  fire  from  the  sacred  table  ascends,  the  cherubim  holding 
their  stations  round  about,  while  the  seraphim  hovering  around,  and  the  si.\-winged 
veiling  their  faces,  while  for  thee  the  incorporeal  orders  along  with  the  priest  inter- 
cede.' .  .  .  'Not  as  bread  shouldst  thou  look  at  that,  neitbei'  esteem  that  as  wine,  for 
not  like  other  aliment  do  these  descend  into  the  draught.'  .  .  .  'Think  not  that  ye 
receive  the  divine  body,  as  from  the  hand  of  man  ;  Init  rather  as  was  the  tire  from 
the  tongs  of  the  very  seraphim  given  to  Isaiah.'  '^ 

Think  of  cherubim  veiling  their  faces,  lest  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  bread  and 
wine  !  No  wonder  that  Tully,  when  ridiculing  the  heathen  notion  of  the  times,  asks, 
'  Was  any  man  ever  so  mad  as  to  take  that  which  he  feeds  upon,  for  a  god  ? '  -"  We 
can  suppose  that  the  angels  shudder  when  men  say  that  they  eat  the  body,  soul  and 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they  say  that  bread  and  wine,  if  dropped  into 
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the  mouth  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  works  a  miracle,  as  the  Cliristians  did  at  tliis 
time.  Gregory  Xazianzen,  declares  that  when  his  sister  Gorgonia  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  malad}'  she  flew  to  the  '  altar,'  and  holding  it  fast  obtained  an  instant 
cure,  by  rubbing  her  body  with  a  few  crumbs  and  drops  of  the  elements.  Evagrius 
reports  that  it  was  the  custom  at  Constantinople,  for  the  school-boys  to  eat  what 
remained  of  the  consecrated  bread  after  the  Supper.  The  son  of  a  Jewisli  glass- 
blower,  in  wrath  threw  another  boy  into  a  glowing  furnace,  but  a  woman  in  a  pur- 
ple robe  was  with  him  in  the  flames,  pouring  water  on  the  coals,  and  his  mother  pulled 
him  out  unhurt.  The  fourth  canon  of  the  Church  of  Hippo  decreed  that :  '  The 
eucharist  should  not  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  For  it  was  said  by  our 
Lord,  "  Take  ye  and  eat."  But  corpses  cannot  receive  or  eat.'  Ferrandns,  a 
deacon  of  Carthage,  was  sorely  tried  because  a  black  slave  was  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent fever  and  baptized  before  death,  while  unconscious.  The  deacon  wrote  to 
Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe,  to  know  whether  he  was  saved  without  the  Supper. 
He  thought  that  possibly  he  might  be.  In  this  he  differed  from  Gelasius  I.,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  said :  '  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  heavenly  voice,  pronounces,  "  Except 
ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  ray  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  "We  see  no  exception 
made,  nor  has  any  one  dared  to  say,  that  an  infant  without  this  sacrament  of  salva- 
tion can  be  brought  into  eternal  life.  But  without  this  life  he  will  no  doubt  be  in 
everlasting  death.'  In  a  word,  the  Supper  had  long  been  the  subject  of  sad  abuses. 
The  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  was  obliged  to  check  these,  and  forbid 
tlie  custom  of  giving  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  dead,  or  of  burying  them  with  the 
dead,  as  was  often  practiced.  By  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  ridiculous  virtues  claimed  for  these  elements,  many  fanatics  declaring  that  they 
had  raised  the  dead.^  John  Moschus,  of  Jerusalem,  has  the  effrontery  to  tell  this 
'  lying  wonder '  of  a  certain  pillar-saint,  namely  :  '  That  he  threw  these  elements  into 
a  boiling  hot  caldron,  when  lo  I  immediately  it  was  cold,  while  the  bread  and  wine 

remained  dry  and  safe ! ' 
16 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    SIXTH,   SEVENTH,-  EIGHTH    AND    NINTH    CENTURIES. 

THE  period  stretcliing  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centiiiy  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  first  half  of  that  time  as  the  Dark  Ages ; 
because  of  feudal  and  papal  violence,  the  universal  reign  of  injustice  and  tlie  torpor 
of  the  intellect.  Innocent  and  Leo  had  long  struggled  to  bring  Christendom  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  Koman  See.     This,  Gregory  the  Great  succeeded  in  doing.    At 
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the  close  of  tlie  seventh  age,  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  captured  liv  tlie  Saracens, 
with  great  suft'ering  to  the  Cliurches,  wliile  tlie  Eastern  Empire  was  fast  declining 
and  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  left  without  rivals. 

As  yet,  wc  liave  said  nothing  of  the  introduction  of  tlie  Gospel  into  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  as  the  sixtii  century  marks  their  Christian  liistory  very  strongly,  if  will 
be  proper  to  advert  to  tlie  subject  liere.  Tliese  islands  were  scarcely  known  to 
Rome,  wlien  her  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  them  under  Julius  Cfesar.  The  classic 
nations  and  all  the  seats  of  ancient  government  lay  to  tlie  far  East ;  but  tliese 
were  at  the  extreme  of  tlie  wijd  and  barbarous  West.  When  Plautius  landed  iiis 
four  legions  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  took  firm  possession  of  tliem,  Claudius,  his 
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master,  followed,  as  if  to  enlarge  the  eiii])iro,  but  really  to  promote  the  spread  of 
the  Ciospel,  which  was  to  redeem  those  dark  lands  fi-om  cruel  superstition.  By  A.  D. 
1S(I,  Christianity  appears  to  have  reached  every  province  of  this  colossal  realm,  from 
the  Danube  to  Ethiopia  and  tlie  Libyan  Desert,  and  from  the  Tigris  to  Britain.  It  is  not 
certain  wlien  tlije  Gospel  reached  Britain  however;  although  Bishops  Bull,  Burgess 
and  Xewton  contend  that  it  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  Apostles.  Gildas  thinks 
that  it  was  before  the  defeat  of  the  British  forces  under  Boadicea,  in  61 ;  Bull  and 
Xewton,  that  a  Church  existed  there  before  one  was  formed  in  Rome.  Pagitt  unites 
in  this  opinion,  calling  the  Church  at  Kome  not  only  a  sister  of  the  British,  but  'a 
younger  sister,  too.'  Matthew  Paris  tixes  the  date  at  about  167 ;  Mosheim,  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  161-lSO,  being  disposed  to  think  that  its  missionaries 
took  refuge  there  from  France  when  persecution  raged  at  Lyons  and  Vienna,  177; 
and  Xeander,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  not  from  Rome  but  from  the 
East. 

Several  of  these  writers  place  too  much  dependence  on  tlie  statements  of  Clem- 
ent Roinanus,  Irenneus  and  Eusebius,  who  speak  with  a  flourish  of  the  Gospel  going 
to  'the  end  of  the  West '  at  that  early  date.  Gib- 
bon contributes  to  this  idea  by  saying,  that  the  high- 
ways '  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the  missionaries 
as  well  as  the  legions  from  Italj*  to  the  extremity 
of  Spain  and  Britain.'  But  Tertullian  boasts  of 
Christ's  reign  in  his  day:  'Among  people  whom 
the  Roman  arms  have  never  yet  subdued.  ...  In 
the  farthest  extremities  in  Spain  and  Gaul  and 
Britain ; '  and  he  names  one  or  more  of  th.e  British 
converts.  Several  writers  of  the  second  centuiy 
make  the  same  statement  to  pei'sons  high  in  the 
State  ;  which,  if  they  were  exaggerated,  would  have 
defeated  their  purpose,  by  provoking  otEcial  contra- 
diction.    But  whatever  the  date  of  its  introduction 

may  have  been,  we  have  many  evidences  that  it  has  never  been  entirely  rooted  out 
since,  although  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  invaded 
Britain,  destroyed  the  Christian  places  of  assembly,  slew  their  pastors,  burned  the 
Scriptures,  and  drove  the  few  ancient  British  Christians  who  were  left  into  Corn- 
wall, Wales  and  Cumberland,  where  in  part  they  still  retained  a  footing.  About 
fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  antiquarian,  disentombed  a  church  building  at  St. 
Pieran,  on  the  sand  near  Truro.  Cornwall,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  before 
Austin  visited  Britain,  and  to  have  disappeared  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  when  several 
parishes  on  the  north-west  coast  were  buried  in  the  sand.  The  preceding  cuts  represent 
this  building  and  the  stone  font  found  there.  Of  course,  idolatry  was  re-established 
wherever  Christianity  was  driven  out.   Two  salient  points  rise  out  of  this  early  history, 
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namely :  Were  these  British  Christians  altogether  uncorrupted  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  before  Pope  Gregory  sent  Austin  to  Britain,  A.  D.  596  ?  and,  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  Welsh  people,  especially,  have 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  Home  ?  It  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  first  of  these 
questions,  as  the  general  conviction  amongst  reliable  authorities  is,  that  the  true 
Church  history  of  this  people  and  time  has  never  been  written,  and  cannot  be  with 
the  material  now  at  command.  AVhat  doctrines  tliey  held,  what  ordinances  they 
practiced,  and  what  was  the  form  of  their  Church  government,  are  all  undeter- 
mined questions.  But  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  owing  to  their  polit- 
ical affinities  with  Rome  during  the  first  four  centuries,  Christianity  took  much  the 
same  general  character  in  Britain  that  it  did  in  other  western  parts  of  the  empii'e. 
We  know  this  as  a  well-established  fact,  that  when  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
blended  at  Rome,  the  corrupt  leaven  permeated  Christianity  elsewhere  ;  and  in  all 
likelihood  this  is  true  of  Britain. 

Under  the  theory  of  uninterrupted  Apostolical  succession,  the  Church  of  En- 
gland claiuis  to  be  a  continuation  of  this  ancient  British  Church.  This  is  clearly  a 
modern  invention,  to  serve  her  clergy  as  a  bridge  over  whicli  they  may  trace  their 
line  back  into  tlie  immediate  post- Apostolic  Church,  without  dragging  the  cumbrous 
chain  through  all  the  quagmires  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  scheme  is  indeed 
ingenious,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Bishops  of  London  and  York  were  both  alive, 
yet  in  exile,  when  Austin  came  to  Britain  ;  but  tlie  whole  plan  lacks  the  evidence 
of  truth,  and  wears  the  air  of  fancy.  The  swarm  of  moidcs  which  he  found  at  Ban- 
gor, Isycoed,  Flintshire,  N.  Wales ;  also  at  Bangor  on  Carrickfergus  Bay,  Ireland, 
founded  A.  D.  530,  and  in  lona,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  shows  that  these  Chris- 
tians who  are  said  never  to  have  bowed  the  knee  to  Rome  had  fallen  into  the  same 
errors  of  faith  and  practice,  in  some  things  at  least,  with  others.  When  we  bring 
the  baptism  of  King  Lucius,  St.  German  and  Lupus,  with  their  mission  and  miracles, 
together  with  the  lives  of  the  Cambro-British  saints,  such  as  David,  Beuno,  Wine- 
frede  and  others,  into  the  'Ancient  Christian  History  of  Britain,'  we  move  in 
tlie  fog  of  legend  and  point  to  Rome  as  their  true  source,  as  surely  as  the  needle 
points  to  the  pole. 

Gi'egory  sent  Austin  and  his  forty  monks  to  Britain  to  restore  what  the  Saxons 
had  destroyed-.  Of  course,  he  expected  to  find  some  remnants  of  the  old  Christianity ; 
but  his  chief  design  was  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes,  who 
had  wrought  the  havoc.  There  were  few  better  or  wiser  men  in  his  day  than 
Gregory,  although  as  a  bigot  he  was  very  overbearing.  And  was  he  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  tliat  Columba,  the  Irish  nobleman,  known  as  the  '  Apostle  of  the  Highlands,' 
had  established  his  great  monastery  in  Scotland,  and  called  his  followers  the  '  Servants 
of  God,'  Keldees  ?  It  is  of  this  great  school  that  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  was  the 
'  Luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  where  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.'     Then,  there  were 
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many  other  monks,  as  at  Derry  and  Diirrow,  making  in  all  at  least  from  five  to  seven 
thousanil,  and  so  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  was  promising.  Probably  both  these 
considerations  excited  the  zeal  of  the  pope,  despite  that  pleasant  story  of  the  Angle 
youths  whom  he  met  in  the  market-place  at  Eome.  For  Bertha,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Paris,  had  become  queen  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  one  of  the  seven 
Ando-Saxon  kings  of  Britain.  She  had  almost  persuaded  her  husband  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Thus,  Gregory  sent  Austin,  a  Roman  monk,  on  this  mission  of  con- 
verting the  king  and,  if  possible,  all  Britain,  and  of  placing  it  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 
He  began  his  work  on  the  island  of  Tlianet,  where  the  king  welcomed  liim,  and 
be  then  proceeded  to  Canterbiu-y.  The  king  was  baptized  A.  D.  597,  after 
which  he  made  Austin  archbishop  of  that  See,  at  which  place  he  built  his  cathe- 
dral, 602. 

But,  in  the  looseness  of  the  times,  Austin  had  been  instructed  to  adapt  the 
ceremonies  of  Christianity  to  the  usages  of  the  idolaters,  that  they  might  not  be 
shocked  by  too  great  a  change.  And  this  was  done.  Bede  tells  us,  that  there  was 
often  an  altar  for  the  sacrifices  of  paganism  and  one  for  Christianity  in  the  same 
temple ;  and  Procopius  his  contemporary  adds,  that  some  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity continued  to  offer  human  sacrifices.  The  old  British  Christians,  however, 
sternly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Austin,  who  assumed  great  pomp  and  arrogance  ; 
spending  more  of  his  time  in  reducing  them  to  conformity  to  what  he  called  '  the 
unity  of,  the  Catholic  Church,'  tlian  in  converting  the  heathen.  Up  to  that  time, 
the  Christians  of  what  are  now  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  been  free  from 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  had  maintained  their  ancient  rites  and  customs. 
Thus,  Austin  charged  them,  saying :  '  You  act  in  many  particulars  contrary  to  our 
custom,  or  rather  the  custom  of  the  universal  Church ;  and  yet,  if  you  will  comply 
with  me  in  these  three  points,  namely :  to  keep  Easter  at  the  due  time ;  to  administer 
baptism,  by  which  we  are  again  born  to  God,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  holy 
Roman  Apostolic  Church  ;  and  jointly  with  us  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  English 
nation,  we  will  readily  tolerate  all  the  other  things  you  do,  though  contrary  to  our 
customs.'  This  proposition  was  made  at  a  conference  held  with  the  leaders  of  the 
British  Christians  at  Chester.  But  Leland  says  that  they  disputed  with  him  with 
great  ability,  and  refused  either  to  accept  him  as  their  archbishop,  or  the  pope  as 
their  master,  or  to  change  their  customs.  On  the  contrary,  Dinoth  of  Bangor  said : 
That  they  owed  love  and  charity  to  all  Christians,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with 
the  rest,  '  But  other  obedience  to  the  pope  we  know  not.'  He  then  censured  the 
pope  for  usurpation,  and  asked  Austin  to  restore  his  unjust  and  tyrannical  power 
into  the  hands  whence  it  came.  "Whereupon  Austin  threatened  them  with  war  and 
death,  for  he  was  filled  with  indignation. 

They  refused  to  observe  Easter  at  the  same  time  with  the  Romish  communion, 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  the  pope  celebrated  it  at  the  proper  time.  They 
refused  to  preach  to  the  Saxons,  because  they  had  driven  them  from  their  homes, 
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had  persecuted  them  cruellj-,  and  now  sought  to  make  them  vassals ;  and  they  saw 
no  fitness  in  exposing  tliemselves  anew  to  their  wrath,  on  the  bare  request  of  a 
stranger  who  was  preaching  to  them  hinrself.  As  to  the  second  pai'ticular,  regard- 
ing baptism  according  to  the  custom  of  Home,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  exactly 
what  he  demanded.  Suuie  think  that  he  required  them  to  adopt  all  the  ceremonies 
whicli  the  Catholics  had  added  to  tliat  oi'dinance ;  and  others,  that  he  exacted  of 
them  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  AVliile,  perhaps,  this  point  cannot  now  be  fully 
determined,  several  things  seem  to  imply  that  lie  covered  both  considerations,  and 
especially  the  latter.  We  have  no  record  showing  that  infant  baptism  was  practiced 
in  Britain  at  that  time,  while  there  are  hints  that  it  was  ;  but  in  view  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  these  British  Christians,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  suppose  that  it  was  not 
well  and  fully  established,  so  that  many  still  doubted  its  ])ropriety.  GeofFry  charac- 
terized them  as  'Sound  in  the  faith,  and  pure  in  the  worship,  order  and  discipline, 
of  Christ,  as  it  was  delivered  to  them  fi'om  the  Apostles  and  evangelists.'  This 
statement,  liowever,  does  not  throw  so  much  light  on  the  subject  as  the  following 
facts,  namely  : 

1.  That  in  597,  according  to  Bede,  Austin  'desired  the  solution  of  some  doubts 
that  occurred  to  him,'  and  sent  a  letter  to  Pope  Gregory  by  the  hands  of  Laurentius 
and  Peter  the  monk,  asking  for  their  solution.  His  eighth  question,  in  part,  was 
this:  'Also,  after  how  many  days  the  infant  born  may  be  baj)tized,  lest  he  be  pre- 
vented by  death?'  To  which  the  pope  answers:  that  the  child  may  be  baptized, 
'The  very  hour  it  is  born,  is  no  way  prohibited ;  be&au.se,  as  the  grace  of  the  holy 
mystery  is  to  be  with  much  discretion  provided  for  the  living  and  understanding,  so 
it  is  to  be  without  any  delay  offered  to  the  dying ;  lest,  while  a  furtlier  time  is  sought 
to  confer  the  mystery  of  redemption,  a  small  delay  intervening,  the  person  to  be 
redeemed  is  dead  and  gone.'  This  was  in  harmony  with  what  he  had  decreed 
not  long  before  Austin  put  his  question  :  '  Let  all  young  children  be  baptized  as  they 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers.'  2.  But  the  conference  with 
the  Bi'itish  Christians,  at  which  he  demanded  that  they  should  'administer  baptism 
according  to  the  custom  of  Rome,'  was  not  held  till  A.  D.  602,  about  five  years 
after  he  had  asked  Gregory  to  solve  his  doubts  on  this  question.  3.  If  Austin  him- 
self, even  when  he  had  been  ordained  '  Archbishop  of  the  English  nation,'  had 
doubts  on  the  question  as  to  how  many  days  old  a  babe  should  be  before  he  could 
receive  baptism,  the  pope's  answer  throws  light  upon  his  meaning  in  the  phrase,  'by 
which  we  are  again  born  to  God,'  and  more  than  hints  that  the  Britons  neither 
believed  this  nor  acted  accordingly.  5.  Disinterested  writers,  some  of  them  ancient, 
understand  this  to  have  been  the  subject  in  dispute.  Thierry,  in  his  account  of  the 
matter,  says  of  these  British  Christians,  that  they  refused  to  believe  in  the  'dam- 
nation of  infants  dying  without  baptism,'  which  is  the  very  point  that  the  pope 
argues.^  Fabian  represents  Austin  as  demanding,  'That  ye  give  Christendom  to 
children,'  that  is,  that  they  admit  children  into  Christianity,  according  to  the  custom 
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of  tlie  liomau  Cliiircli.  G.  And  as  if  to  show  the  resistance  wliich  infant  baptism 
met  with,  Lingard  tells  lis,  that  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  grandson  of  Ethelbert 
of  Kent :  '  Persnaded  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  by  tlic  instnictions  of  his  teachers, 
the  le<;islators  of  Wessex  placed  all  new-born  infants  under  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  Jy  M^  _/('«;•  o/'/'un/A-A/nfn^  stinmlated  the  diligence  of  the  parents.  The 
delay  uf  a  month  subjected  them  to  the  penalty  of  thirty  shillings;  and  if,  after 
that  period,  the  child  died  without  having  received  the  sacred  rite,  nothing  less  than 
the  forfeiture  of  their  property  could  expiate  the  offense.'  ^  All  this  marks  the  hard 
struggle  which  ensued  in  enforcing  infant  baptism  even  upon  the  converts  whom 
Austin  made  from  the  Saxons,  and  bears  strongly  upon  the  second  point  in  his  three 
requisitions. 

Austin  told  the  British  Christians  that  if  they  would  yield  these  three  points, 
he  '  would  readily  tolerate  all  the  ot/ier  things'  which  they  did  'contrary  to  our  cus- 
ton)s.'^  What  these  were  does  not  appear.  But  they  treated  his  toleration  with 
contempt,  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  that  they  'reckoned  their  faith  and 
religion  as  nothing,  and  would  no  more  comnmnicate  with  the  Angles  than  with 
dogs.'  He  then  says,  that  when  the  King  of  Kent  saw  '  That  the  Britons  disdained 
subjection  to  Austin,  and  despised  his  preaching,'  he  stirred  up  Ethelfrid,  the  King 
of  ^'orthumbria  ;  a  great  army  was  raised,  they  marched  against  Bangor,  A.  D.  G13, 
and  slew  these  patriots  who  stood  for  religious  freedom  in  their  own  country.  Some 
writers  place  the  number  of  the  monks  and  priests  who  were  slain  as  low  as  two 
hundred,  while  others  put  them  as  Jiigh  as  twelve  hundred.  And  one  such  con- 
test followed  another  until,  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  all  tlie  Churches 
of  AVales  had  submitted  to  the  pope's  authority.  The  '  Liber  Landavensis '  and  other 
trustworthy  documents  bear  abundant  proof  of  their  rapid  and  thorough  fall.  But 
that  consummation  was  not  reached  until  the  sword,  the  purse  and  the  pen,  of  the 
Saxon,  the  Dane  and  the  Xorman,  had  all  been  devoted  to  the  task  with  untiring 
energy. 

This  period  is  made  immortal  In-  that  stupendous  mental  and  moral  revolution 
which  was  effected  by  Mohammed,  a  native  of  Arabia,  A.  D.  569-632.  But  a  degen- 
erate Christianity  had  carefully  prepared  his  way,  so  that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  his  new  system.  It  is  difficult  to  find  one  body  of 
Christians  who,  at  this  time,  had  not  departed  in  a  large  measure  from  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  Christianity.  Metaphysical  jargon  had  taken  the  place  of  its  doctrines 
and  almost  buried  its  truths.  Its  holy  spirituality  had  nearly  expired  in  fierce  con- 
tentions, either  about  matters  of  no  vital  consequence  or  those  which  never  can  be 
settled.  The  original  beauty  of  its  institutions  had  been  frightfully  remodeled,  and 
an  intolerable  weight  of  ceremonies  had  ridiculed  its  pure  and  unpretending  rites  out 
of  existence.  With  obscure  exceptions.  Christians  had  become  a  by-word  and  a  hiss- 
ing in  Arabia,  and  in  the  East  generally.  They  had  given  themselves  up  to  legends, 
to  the  adoration  of  relics,  of  images,  saints  and  angels,  of  Mary-worship,  and  other 
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ridiculous  and  exti-avagant  things.  These,  together  with  salvation  by  baptism,  tJie 
seeking  of  soul-food  by  eating  the  Supper,  the  forcing  of  babes  into  the  communion 
of  the  Church  and  their  participancy  in  the  Supper,  purgatory,  ecclesiastical  pomp 
and  corruption  finislied  the  work ;  so  that  Gregory  the  Great  himself  likened  the 
Church  to  a  ship,  rotten  and  leaky,  houi-ly  looking  for  wreck.  She  had  become 
thoroughly  indolent,  contentious  and  faithless  to  her  trust,  and  was  ready  to  be  led 
away  with  any  new  doctrine. 

Learning  was  nearly  extinct,  or  was  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  monks.  Many  of 
those  bishops  of  whose  lordliness  we  hear  so  much  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  their  lives  were  given  to  the  most  odious  forms  of  iniquity.  The  Church  was 
full  of  spurious  Gospels  and  other  writings ;  and  stood  out  before  the  world  in  bit- 
ter strifes  and  absurd  distractions,  parading  an  empty  pride  which  proved  to  men 
the  need  of  a  new  faith  and  threatened  her  entire  overthrow  east  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  condition  of  Arabia,  social,  political,  religious,  threw  powerful  influences  in 
favor  of  a  new  religion.  The  Arabians  were  pre-eminently  ignorant,  and  no  one 
faith  prevailed  strongly  over  another,  so  that  no  great  bond  held  them  together. 
They  were  not  even  united  under  one  civil  government,  but  under  several  which 
were  at  enmity  with  each  other — a  condition  exactly  adapted  to  combine  them  under 
one  rapturous  book  and  one  bloody  sword.  Mecca,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed, 
was  also  a  singular  center  of  religious  sects,  Jewish,  Christian  and  Pagan  ;  and  he 
saw  the  weakening  effect  of  their  hostilities,  especially  in  the  divisions  and  hatreds 
of  those  who  professed  the  same  creeds.  In  the  times  of  Roman  persecution  the 
Jews  had  flocked  there  for  security,  and  all  sorts  of  Christians  had  fled  for  the 
same  protection,  where  they  could  cherish  and  broach  their  own  views  without  fear. 
Of  course,  in  this  promiscuous  interblending,  all  kinds  of  errors  mixed  themselves 
with  truth,  until  there  came  a  general  decay  of  first  principles.  The  epoch  was 
specially  turbulent.  New  kingdoms  were  springing  up  out  of  the  vast  wrecks  of 
the  Empire  and  in  their  seething  jealousies  Arabia,  which  was  rising  into  impor- 
tance, only  required  a  leader  to  make  her  formidable.  In  a  word,  he  would  be  a 
great  artist,  whose  pen  could  draw  a  picture  so  black  as  to  exaggerate  the  fearful 
state  of  things  in  this  age  of  usurpation,  fraud  and  error,  which  inflicted  its  due  pen- 
alty in  a  dark  and  endless  variety  of  evils. 

Mohammed  was  highly  gifted  by  nature.  He  was  graceful  in  person  and 
manners,  rising  superior  to  many  of  his  countrymen  in  his  genius,  and  highly  en- 
thusiastic. In  very  early  life  his  powerful  mind  grasped  the  great  influence  of 
religion  over  mankind,  an  idea  which  drew  him  into  deep  religious  contemplation, 
and  rendered  him  affable  to  the  weak  and  deferential  to  the  powerful.  "What  his 
original  notions  were  in  framing  a  new  religion,  whether  enthusiasm  or  hypocrisy 
predominated,  is  a  secret  left  with  God.  But  for  years  he  affected  an  almost  total 
exclusion  from  the  world,  and  was  ready  to  burst  upon  it  with  his  new  revelations 
just  after  the  Emperor  Phocas  had  conferred  upon  Gregory  the  Great  the  title  of 
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Uuiversal  Pastor.  Phocas  had  murdered  his  predecessor,  Maurice,  in  order  to  take 
the  crown,  and  he  desired  to  prop  up  his  throne  by  the  support  of  the  Church. 
Gi-egory  had  passed  through  a  long,  fiery  contest  for  this  supremacy  in  the  Church, 
and  so  he  sanctioiied  the  usurper  and  received  liis  reward.  But  dying  at  that  junct- 
ure, Boniface  took  the  title,  A.  D.  606,  while  the  Arabian  prophet  really  opened 
his  public  mission  in  609 — a  remarkable  coincidence.  The  many  sects  of  his  own 
home  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  for  his  joint-political  and  religious  experiment. 
The  first  idea  which  seized  his  mind  was  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  was 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  This  one  great  truth  was  common  to  Jews,  Christians  and 
Arabs.  But  pagan  polytheists  amongst  the-.n  contradicted  this  doctrine ;  and  by 
gratuitous  assertion  he  accused  the  Jews  of  holding  a  plurality  of  gods  by  believing 
in  Ezra  as  the  son  of  God ;  and  accused  the  Christians  of  the  same  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  By  this  artifice  he  made  himself  the  apostle  of  the  tenet  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  and  used  it  to  prove  his  own  legation  from  God. 

In  that  gloomy  cave  at  Mount  Kara,  near  Mecca,  he  made  this  fundamental 
article  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  corner-stone  of  his  new  system.  He  was 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  framing  an  entirely  new  religion,  or  of  grafting  new 
notions  of  his  own  into  the  credibility  of  those  already  existing.  In  this  laboratory, 
therefore,  he  tampered  with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  mixing  certain  elements  of 
these  weighty  and  ancient  faiths  with  a  curious  compound  of  pagan  superstitions. 
The  admixture  under  his  weird  alchemy  came  forth  an  eclectic  faith  from  genuine, 
spurious  and  apocryphal  writings,  the  Bible,  the  pagan  traditions  and  the  reveries 
of  the  Talmud.  Wliat  did  not  suit  his  purpose  he  threw  aside,  and  studiously  accom- 
modated his  teachings  to  the  preconceptions  of  all  sects,  yet  directly  imitating  none. 
For  the  Jew  he  recognized  the  divine  authority  of  Moses;  for  the  Christian  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  and  for  the  pagan  he  tolerated  all  his  imposing  ceremonies. 
He  opened  his  mission  with  tact  and  sagacity,  showing  that  he  read  the  popular 
mind.  He  appealed  directly  to  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  his  countrymen  ; 
declaring  himself  a  delegate  from  God  to  supplement  what  Moses  and  Christ  liad  left 
unfinished,  by  improving  their  work,  supplying  their  deficiencies,  closing  forever 
the  book  of  prophecy  and  thus  clothing  the  new  revelation  with  an  air  of  progress. 
His  sagacious  penetration  employed  all  these  in  the  best  way  to  promote  his  ambition. 
His  largest  elements,  therefore,  were  taken  from  Moses  and  Christ,  as  he  depended 
on  them  for  his  vivifying  principle  to  be  cast  into  the  dull  and  inert  mass,  and  to 
give  it  plausibility  and  consistency.  This  was  his  passport  both  to  Jewish  and 
Christian  confidence,  and  shows  his  superior  skill  to  use  the  most  powerful  auxili- 
aries in  his  politic  cause.  Then  he  bent  the  sword  around  the  motley  mass  to  bind 
it  together.  This  laid  bare  his  design  on  the  State,  while  the  Koran  interpreted 
his  purpose  on  the  Church.  This  singular  piece  of  composition,  the  Koran,  is 
thrown  together  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  after  the  general  order  of  Eastern 
writing.     Yet  it  possesses  great  copiousness ;  it  is  full  of  natural,  vivid  imagery,  is 
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elegant  in  cadence,  and  wealtliy  in  rhythm.  Indeed,  the  Mussuhnan  is  proud  of 
what  he  calls  its  inimitable  sublimity,  and  avows  that  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be 
translated  out  of  the  Arabic  into  any  otlier  tongue. 

The  Arabians  were  also  proiad  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  temple,  which,  Mohammed  told  them,  angels  had  built  for  Abraham,  after 
the  pattern  of  that  built  for  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  that  Ishmael  and  Abraham  both 
worshiped  there.  Hence,  he  was  sent  to  save  his  countrymen  from  that  idolatry 
which  adui-ed  the  stars  which  tioated  over  its  venerable  walls.  But  he  appealed 
only  to  their  pi'ide,  their  blind  prejudices  and  quenchless  passions.  He  gave  them 
a  political  religion  on  a  level  with  their  sensual  lives.  There  was  no  mystery  in  it 
for  their  reason  to  grapple  with  or  for  their  faith  to  fathom,  no  discipline  to  keep 
their  depraved  appetites  in  check,  no  pride  to  be  mortified  and  no  sacrifices  imposed 
for  the  blessing  of  others.  Then  he  threw  into  it  the  martial  element.  There  were 
new  laurels  to  conquei',  new  fields  of  slaughter  for  fierceness  and  rapine  to  flood  and 
new  provinces  to  possess.  In  order  to  fire  their  zeal  he  declared  the  divine  patience 
exhausted,  and  that  everj'  monument  of  idolatry  must  be  destroyed  by  the  sword. 
Thus  all  things  favored  his  plan,  and  the  Church  was  to  reaj)  the  terrible  harvest 
which  she  had  sown.  Yet  tiiere  was  not  light  enough  left  to  penetrate  the  bosom 
of  his  odious  system ;  not  piety  enough  to  exhibit  a  Christian  superiority  to  the  im- 
position. In  fact,  he  urged  it  upon  his  countrymen  as  a  better  practical  religion 
than  any  that  then  existed,  and  there  was  little  in  the  spirit  or  conscience  of  the 
so-called  Christian  Church  to  contradict  him. 

Paui-iciax  history  has  come  to  us  mainly  through  the  persecutors  of  the  Pauli- 
cians,  and  it  scarcely  has  its  parallel  for  cahimny  in  the  annals  of  the  centuries. 
They  have  always  been  coupled  with  the  Manichaeans,  and  nothing  has  been  too 
base  to  say  of  them.  Bossuet  and  Bowers  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
calumny,  but  Bowers  has  been  efEectually  answered  by  the  learned  Lardner.  With 
his  characteristic  narrowness  of  all  whom  he  dislikes,  Bossuet  says  of  them  :  '  This 
so  hidden  a  sect,  so  abominable,  so  full  of  seduction,  of  superstition  and  hypocrisy, 
notwithstanding  imperial  laws  which  condemned  its  followers  to  death,  yet  main- 
tained and  diffused  itself.'  ■*  This  is  his  usual  style  of  treating  the  sober  facts  of 
history,  hence  so  collected  a  pen  as  Buckle's  charges  him  with  an  'audacious 
attempt  to  degrade  history,'  as  '  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped,' 
who  could  '  willingly  submit  to  a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity,  of  which  in  our  day  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be  ashamed.'  Feue- 
lon  was  a  lovely  spirit  and  almost  adored  Bossuet,  meeting  in  return  little  but 
taunt  and  scorn.  In  his  noble  book  defending  Madame  Guyon,  he  had  ventured 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  him  on  a  single  point,  whereupon  Bossuet  arrogantly  sent 
a  charge  of  heres}'  to  Home  in  1697  against  liis  gentle  fellow-bishop.  True,  Louis 
XIV.  had  trusted  him  with  great  responsibilities,  but  the  good  man  was  compelled  to 
sign  a  recantation  on  pain  of  death — an  act  which  Bishop  Burnet  treats  with  con- 
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tempt."  Moslieiiu  esteems  him  us  lightly  as  Buckle  as  a  historian,  saying:  'This 
writer  certainly  did  not  go  to  the  sources,  and  being  inHiieuecd  b}-  party  zeal,  he 
was  willing  to  make  mistakes.'  "  Xeither  Jortin  nor  Fleury  trust  him  where  points 
of  orthodoxy  or  Church  authority  are  concerned. 

Tlie  older  writers  cherished  a  singular  inveteracy  against  the  ]\Ianiclucans  as 
if  they  were  fiends  incarnate.  Eusebius  denounces  Manes  as  a  '  barbarian,'  a  'mad- 
man,' 'diabolical  and  furious,'  and  otherwise  speaks  so  unguardedly  that  tlie  discreet 
Lardner  says  of  the  great  historian  in  this  case,  he  'appears  out  of  humor  and 
scarce  master  of  himself.'  Without  doubt,  the  s^'stem  of  Manes  was  abstruse,  intri- 
cate and  subtile,  therefore  it  must  be  examined  with  the  more  care.  It  was  a  ])iece 
of  mystic  theology  and  cold-blooded  reasoning  which  brought  the  theories  of  the 
Gnostic  to  a  point  of  logical  extravagance,  and  mingled  tlie  doctrines  of  tiie  Magi 
with  those  of  Christ.  It  allied  with  it  little  superstition,  but  aiming  at  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy,  it  was  as  cold  as  ice ;  tliis  alone  put  it  beyond  the  grasp  of  a 
tiery  spirit  like  Bossuet,  and  he  confounded  tlie  Paulicians  with  the  Manichaeans, 
principally  because  he  implicitl\'  trusted  their  two  enemies,  Photius  and  Siculus,  the 
authors  who  have  sent  their  names  down  from  the  nintli  century  on  a  tide  of  acrid 
invective.  Arnold  of  Germany,  Beausobre  and  Lardner  have  honored  themselves 
and  the  subject  with  sedate  investigation  and  judicial  candor,  and  have  set  right 
many  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  Photius  and  Siculus.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  competency  of  these  two  witnesses.  Wiio  were  they  and  to  what  did 
tiiey  testify  ? 

Photius  possessed  great  ability,  but  he  was  an  interested  party  in  his  own 
evidence,  and  we  ma}'  fairly  question  how  far  he  is  entitled  to  absolute  credence. 
As  Patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  no  one  was  more  interested  than  he  in  crusliing  the 
Panlicians.  He  was  a  layman,  a  great  diplomat,  and  headed  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  dissensions  of  his  times.  In  five  days  he  hurried  himself  tiirough  the 
five  necessary  orders,  to  become  Patriarch  on  the  sixth  day,  thrusting  himself 
into  the  place  of  Ignatius,  son  of  Michael  I.,  a  man  of  blameless  chai'acter,  who 
was  deposed  because  he  refused  the  put  the  Empress  out  of  the  way  of  plotting 
Bardas  by  forcing  her  into  a  nunnery.  But  Pope  Xicolas  I.,  by  the  advice  of  a 
synod  held  at  Pome,  deposed  Photius  as  an  usurper,  A.  D.  862.  In  turn,  Photius 
excommunicated  the  pope,  but  Gass  says  that  another  synod  deposed  Photius  in 
867  as  '  a  liar,  adulterer,  parricide  and  heretic'  He  was  restored  to  the  patriarchate 
en  the  death  of  Ignatius,  but  was  degraded  and  banished  by  the  Emperor  Leo  in 
886  for  political  intrigue  and  emliezzlement  of  the  public  money.  This  is  the 
chief  witness  on  whose  word  the  Paulicians  are  condemned. 

Peter  Siculus  is  not  so  well-known ;  but  he  was  a  nobleman  under  Basil  when 
that  emperor  drifted  into  a  war  with  the  Paulicians.  He  was  sent  to  Fabrica,  a 
Paulician  town,  to  negotiate  an  excliange  of  prisonei-s,  remaining  tliere  from  seven 
to  nine  months  under  restraint,  within  an  enemy's  lines  by  sufferance.     After  this, 
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lie  jJretends  to  write  their  history  as  a  sect.  But  they  were  split  np  into  several 
sects,  and  how  could  he  learn  the  history  of  them  all  in  that  place  and  time?  Tliey 
were  scattered,  according  to  Gibbon,  '  through  all  the  regions  of  Pontns  and  Cappa- 
docia,'  and  made  up  of  '  the  remnant  of  the  Gnostic  sects,'  with  many  converted 
Catholics,  and  '  those  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.'  This  was  the  training  he  received 
for  writing  a  history  of  the  Paulicians,  under  the  absurd  notion  that  they  were  fol- 
lowers of  Manes.  Gass  remarks  that  Photius  wrote  his  book  before  A.D.  867,  and 
Siculus  wrote  his  after  868,  the  latter  having  a  'curious  resemblance'  to  the  former, 
from  whicli  Siculus  '  borrowed.'  Gibbon  charges  him  with  '  much  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion' in  defining  'the  six  capital  errors  of  the  Paulicians.'  Now,  on  common  legal 
principles,  what  is  the  value  of  these  two  witnesses  ?  Had  thej-  full  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  which  they  deposed?  Were  they  disinterested  and  unbiased?  And 
did  their  testimony  harmonize  ?  On  the  first  of  these  questions  we  have  scant 
knowledge.  As  to  the  second,  no  more  partial  witnesses  could  be  chosen,  one  being 
patriarch  of  that  religion  which  the  Paulicians  opposed,  the  other  embassador  to 
a  prince  who  was  seeking  their  lives.  And  as  to  the  third,  their  testimony  conflicts 
in  mauy  points,  and  bears  -the  marks  of  ill-will.  They  openly  take  the  place  of 
accusers  rather  tlian  of  witnesses,  and  treat  them  as  enemies  whom  they  would 
destroy.  Photius  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  hatred,  but  bluntly  titles  his 
book  '  against '  them.  Then,  Siculus  is  so  violent  in  his  denunciation  that  he  spends 
his  strength  and  space  in  scorning  what  they  denied,  rather  than  in  stating  wJiat 
they  held,  his  deepest  grievance  being,  that  they  rejected  so  much  that  he  avowed. 
The  whole  animus  of  their  design  and  drift  is  seen  in  their  unblushing  effort  to 
stigmatize  them  as  Manichaeans. 

The  Paulicians  themselves  certainly'  should  have  known  what  they  were,  and 
both  these  witnesses  explicitly  state  that  they  repelled  this  charge  with  great  spirit. 
But  what  difference  did  that  make  with  tliese  raaligners  ?  So  long  as  they  could  be- 
foul their  fame  by  that  odious  brand,  they  pinned  the  charge  to  them  as  if  it  were 
true.  Gibbon  states  that  the  Paulicians  disclaimed  '  the  theology  of  Manes,  and 
the  authors  of  the  kindred  heresies,  and  the  thirty  generations,  or  aeons,  wliich 
had  been  created  by  the  fruitful  fancy  of  Valentine.  The  Paulicians  sincerel}' 
condemned  the  memory  and  the  opinions  of  the  Manicliaean  sect,  and  complained 
of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  Christ.' '  All  through,  these  witnesses  judged  them  by  a  false 
standard  of  their  own  raising,  while  the  Paulicians  are  allowed  no  counter  evidence 
nor  cross-examination,  nothing  but  denial  and  protest.  Photius  pretended  fair  play 
when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  '  Contra  Manichseos '  in  one  book,  without  telling 
what  they  did  believe ;  and  then,  on  a  false  assumption,  followed  that  by  three 
others  to  confute  them  as  though  they  were  disciples  of  Manes.  Mosheim  protests 
against  such  a  bare-fiiced  abuse  when  he  says  of  the  Paulicians :  '  They  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  MaTies  and  his  docti-ine,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  gen- 
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nine  Manichseans,  although  thcj  might  hold  some  doctrines  bearing  a  reseinblauce 
to  those  of  that  sect.  ^ 

There  were  different  classes  of  Manichaeans  as  well  as  Paulicians,  but  Photius 
and  Siculus  lump  tliem  en  masse  and  convict  themselves  again  and  again  of  mis- 
representation in  matters  of  public  notoriety.  They  were  much  like  Augustine, 
who  for  nine  years  had  been  a  zealous  Manich^an,  and  whose  loudest  complaint 
against  them  afterward  was  that  they  laughed  at  Catholic  credulity  and  mocked  at 
its  authority,  setting  up  reason  against  these,  as  well  they  might.  Photius  and 
Siculus  weaken  themselves  by  that  silence  which  shows  that  they  did  not  tell  the 
whole  truth,  as  well  as  renders  it  doubtful  whether  they  told  nothing  but  the 
truth.  We  find  such  contradictions  as  these  in  their  testimony.  They  admit  that 
Constantine,  the  leader  of  the  Paulicians,  received  the  New  Testament  as  his 
inspired  guide,  and  cited  it  to  prove  his  tenets,  and  then  charge  him  with  claiminw  to 
speak  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  fail  to  charge  him  with  teaching  any  new  doctrine, 
but  allege  that  he  pretended  to  speak  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  charge  him  with 
bori'owing  Ids  doctrines  from  the  Scythian,  Pytliagoras,  and  other  pagan  teachers ! 
Tliey  contemn  him  for  professing  to  be  the  very  power  of  God,  but  fail  to  show  that 
he  ever  attempted  miracles !  They  ridicule  the  Paulicians  as  an  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion, then  sneer  at  them  because  they  gave  the  Scriptures  to  every  body,  because 
they  had  no  priests,  and  because,  instead  of  listening  to  the  ravings  of  their  inspired 
leader,  they  read  the  Scriptures  publicly !  They  charge  them  with  dissolute  lives, 
with  gluttony  and  obscenity  at  their  festivals;  and  in  the  same  breath  tell  us  that 
they  studiously  married,  drank  no  wine  and  ate  no  flesh !  They  taught  that  they 
might  eat  fruit,  herbs,  bread,  but  neither  eggs  nor  fish.  In  other  things  they 
discredit  their  whole  testimony  under  the  ordinary  rules  which  govern  evidence. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  true  history  of  the  Paulicians  is  this.  They  first 
appeared  about  A.D.  660,  and  on  this  wise.  Constantine,  a  young  Armenian  and 
a  Manichsean,  sheltered  a  Christian  deacon  who  was  flying  from  Mohammedan 
captivity  in  Syria.  Grateful  for  his  hospitality,  the  deacon  gave  him  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels  and  Paul's  Epistles.  These  the  youth  prized  as  a  new  treasure 
from  God.     Gibbon  says: 

'  These  books  became  the  measure  of  his  studies  and  the  rule  of  his  faith ;  and 
the  Catholics,  who  dispute  his  interpretation,  acknowledge  that  his  text  was  genuine 
and  sincere.  But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings  and 
character  of  St.  Paul.  The  name  of  tlie  Paulicians  is  derived  by  their  enemies  from 
some  unknown  and  domestic  teaclier ;  but  I  am  confident  that  they  gloried  in  their 

affinity  to  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles In  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of 

St.  Paul,  his  faithful  follower  investigated  the  creed  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  success,  a  Protestant  reader  will  applaud  the  spirit  of  the 
inquiry.' 

He  then  affirms  that  the  Paulicians  respected  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistles  of 
Peter  and  the  teachings  of  Manes. 
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It  is  liard  to  obtain  their  full  creed.  Siculns  blesses  'tlie  divine  and  orthodox 
Emperors,'  because  they  committed  their  books  to  the  flames,  '  and  if  any  person  be 
found  to  have  secreted  them,  ho  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  goods  confiscated.' 
Beausobre  states  that  they  agreed  but  little  with  the  ManichEeaiis,  gave  tiie  Scriptures 
to  all,  even  women,  and  treated  the  worship  of  crosses,  images,  relics  and  Mary  with 
contempt.  lake  the  Friends,  they  had  no  order  of  clergy  or  pastors,  but  held  their 
assemblies  as  a  universal  priesthood,  having  no  councils,  synods  or  association ;  or, 
as  Gibbon  expresses  it,  their  '  teachers  were  distinguished  only  by  their  scriptural 
names,  by  the  modest  title  of  fellow-pilgi-ims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their 
zeal  or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  they  were  incapable  of  desiring,  or  at  least  obtaining,  the  wealth  and  honors  of 
the  Catholic  prelacj'  ;  such  anti-Christian  pride  they  bitterly  censured,  and  even  the 
rank  of  elder  or  presbyter  was  condemned.'  They  rejected  tlie  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary,  but  believed  that  she  gave  birth  to  the  body  of  Jesns  precisely  as  its  form 
came  from  heaven.  For  these  reasons  tliey  could  not  live  in  the  Greek  Church,  nor 
could  they  be  Manichaeans,  believing  and  practicing  as  they  did,  neither  were  they 
Baptists. 

In  regard  to  Baptism  and  tlie  Sujiper,  Neander  says  that  they  rejected  'The 
outward  celebration  of  the  sacraments ; '  and  Gibbon,  that  '  In  the  practice,  or  at  least 
in  the  theory  of  the  saci-amentsj  the  Paulicians  were  inclined  to  abolisii  all  visible 
objects  of  worship,  and  tlie  words  of  the  Gospel  were,  in  their  judgment,  the  bap- 
tism and  communion  of  tlie  faithful.'  By  which  is  clearly  meant,  that  they  neither 
used  the  elements  of  water  in  baptism,  nor  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sujiper.  They 
believed  in  a  baptism  known  as  the  Consolamentum  or  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  administered  by  laying  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  head  of  the  candidate, 
accompanied  with  prayer.  As  to  the  Supper,  they  fed  on  Christ  only  l)y  faith  in  the 
heart,  regarding  this  as  the  spirit  of  the  institution.  In  a  word,  on  the  ordinances 
they  were  in  substance  Quakers.  In  this,  again,  they  differed  from  the  Manichajans, 
who  both  administered  water  baptism  and  the  Supper,  in  the  use  of  the  proper  ele- 
ments, as  is  seen  in  the  dispute  of  Felix  with  Augustine,  and  the  accusations  against 
them  of  Leo  the  Great;  though  Beausobre  surmises  that  they  used  water  instead  of 
wine  at  the  Supper,  because  of  their  known  abstinence  from  wine.  The  simple  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  they  became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
nonsense  which  the  Catholics  threw  about  baptism,  making  it  regeneration  de  facto, 
and  with  the  ridiculous  abomination  of  transubstantiation,  that  they  rejected  both, 
by  swinging  to  the  other  extreme.  And  no  wonder.  Cleai-ly  enough,  they  were 
Reformed  Manichceans,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  rubbishly  teachings  of  the  times 
all  around,  and  were  groping  their  way  back  to  primitive  truth  as  best  they  could, 
with  the  little  light  that  they  possessed.  They  were  terribly  trouliled  with  Gnos- 
ticism and  Oriental  Magism,  as  were  most  of  the  Christians  of  their  day,  and  were 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  origin  of  matter,  its 
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relations  to  moral  and  ]iliysical  evil ;  and  so  were  poor  specimens  of  Christians  any 
way,  when  measured  after  the  full  order  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  Christian  world 
at  tliat  time  atforded  nothing  better.  Dr.  Semler  accords  them  more  correct  ideas 
of  godliness,  worship  and  Church  government  than  the  Catholics  of  that  time,  and 
these  virtues  drew  upon  them  more  persecution  from  the  hierarchy  than  their  doc- 
trinal views.  Besides,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  germ  of  a  great  movement  in 
the  riglit  direction  w;xs  lodged  in  tliem,  which,  finally,  led  to  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

As  best  they  could,  they  were  trying  to  get  at  the  Bible  and  to  follow  its 
light.  Wollf,  tiie  Editor  of  'Photius,'  speaks  of  them  as  migiitily  affecting  Apos- 
tolical things,  because  thej'  changed  their  surnames  to  scriptural  names,  as  Timothy, 
Titus  and  Sylvanus,  and  called  themselves  '  Christians,'  as  if  Catholics  were  Roman 
and  heathen  ;  they  also  designated  their  Churches  by  New  Testament  titles,  as 
E[)hesians,  Colossians,  and  the  like.  All  this  was  of  little  acconnt,  but  the  future 
showed  tliat  this  love  of  the  Bible  grew  with  them,  for  Siculus  tells  us  of  the  man- 
ner in  wjiieh  Sergius  one  of  their  most  successful  defenders  was  converted  to  their 
views,  al)i>ut  810.  A  Paulieian  woman  asked  liim  :  '  Wliy  do  you  not  read  the  holy 
Gospels  '. '  He  replied,  ' It  is  not  lawful  for  ns  laymen,  but  only  for  the  priests.'  She 
pressed  him  to  the  privilege,  declaring  that  God  desired  all  to  be  saved,  and  showed 
him  his  riglit  to  the  Scriptures,  as  a  good  Quakeress  or  BajJtist  woman  might ;  and 
being  converted,  he  stirred  Western  Asia  for  more  than  a  generation  and  brought 
nameless  thousands  to  Christ. 

It  may  be  well  to  say,  in  closing,  that  some  think  the  conversion  of  young  Con- 
stantine  a  mere  revival  of  this  sect.  Mosheim  finds  its  origin  in  two  brothers,  Paul 
and  John,  natives  of  Samasoto,  and  Photius  in  another  Paul,  who  lived  under  the  reign 
of  Justinian  II.  Several  state  that  this  sect  had  been  treated  with  great  rigor  in  a 
number  of  imperial  edicts,  and  had  almost  disappeared  when  Constantine  revived  it, 
only  to  be  treated  with  greater  barbarities.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  preached  his  doc- 
trines with  all  his  n)ight  for  sevenand-twenty  years,  and  they  spread  wide  and  fast, 
shaking  tlie  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  reaching  to  the  Euphrates.  Such  vast  numbers 
of  Catholics  were  converted,  that  the  Emperor  sent  Simeon,  one  of  liis  otRcers,  with 
a  military  force  to  Cibossa,  to  bring  the  guilty  preacher  to  justice.  Gibbon  touch- 
ingly  describes  the  scene,  when  he  says :  '  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  they  placed 
the  unfortunate  man  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who  were  commanded,  as  the  price 
of  their  pardon  and  the  proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their  spiritual  father. 
They  turned  aside  from  the  impious  office ;  the  stones  dropped  from  their  filial 
hands,  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one  executioner  could  be  found,  a  new  David, 
as  he  is  styled  by  the  Catholics,  who  boldly  overthrew  the  giant  of  heresy.  This 
apostate,  Justus  by  name,  again  deceived  and  betrayed  his  unsuspecting  breth- 
ren, and  a  new  conformity  to  the  acts  of  St.  Paul  may  be  found  in  the  conversion 
of  Simeon;  like  the  Apostle,  he  embraced  the  doctrine  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
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persecute,  renouncing  his  honors  and  fortunes,  and  acquired  amongst  the  Paulicians 
the  fame  of  a  missionar}'  and  a  mart^'r.' 

But,  as  is  usual  in  sucli  cases,  the  word  of  God  grew  more  and  more,  and  so 
prevailed.  Such  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Church  itself  that 
Leo  Isauricus  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict,  A.  D.  726,  prohibiting  the  worship  of 
images;  and  in  754  his  son  called  a  council  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
bishops,  who  condemned  not  only  their  worship  but  their  use.  The  result  was  that 
the  Churches  were  cleared  of  images,  and  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  only  were  left, 
the  images  being  publicly  burned.  The  Koman  Pontiff  resented  this,  and  civil  war 
followed,  with  all  sorts  of  complications  between  the  rulers,  both  of  Church  and  State. 
Under  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  their  religious  liberty  and  privileges  had  been 
restored.  But  persecution  broke  out  afresh  under  Michael  Caropalatus  and  Leo 
the  ArmeTiian.  Then  their  endurance  failed.  They  rebelled,  slew  the  tyrannical 
Bishop  of  Neo-Cesarsea,  with  the  Emperor,  magistrates  and  judges,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Saracens.  But  one  persecution  followed  another  until  the  Paulicians  allied 
themselves  with  the  Mussulmans  to  save  their  people  from  total  extermination.  Tlie 
Empress  Theodora  issued  a  fresh  edict  against  them,  and  between  A.  D.  832 
and  846  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  tlie  most  barbarous 
manner.  Infuriated  with  their  persecutors,  tliey  took  up  arms  in  self-defense,  and 
the  contest  continued  in  one  shape  or  another  until,  in  973,  large  numbers  of  them 
were  transported  to  Philippopolis,  south  of  tlie  Balkan  mountains,  in  what  is  now 
called  Bulgaria.  For  more  than  a  century  the  Paulicians  stood  with  unshaken  for- 
titude, which  the  sword  was  unable  to  suppress.  Like  men,  tliey  defended  their 
rights  to  home,  religion  and  liberty  under  the  holy  sanctions  of  rebellion  against 
intolerable  tyranny.  And  now  they  were  accorded  full  religious  freedom  in  their 
transportation,  on  condition  that  they  would  guard  the  borders  against  the  pagans. 
But  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  Greeks  continued  till  the  twelfth  century. 
Alexius  Comnenus  put  forth  some  kind  efforts  to  reclaim  them,  but  failed,  and  they 
finally  took  refuge  in  Europe,  where  we  shall  meet  them  again  amongst  the  Albi- 
genses.  Anna  Comnena  tells  the  sad  story  in  her  great  historical  work.  ^  God 
wrought  mighty  things  through  the  Paulicians. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Philoxemian  (Syraic)  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  produced  by  the  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  who  was  a  thorough  opponent 
of  image  worship.  He  was  denounced  as  a  Manichsean,  and  the  Emperor  Justin 
banished  him  into  Thrace,  where  his  enemies  murdered  him.  In  translating  the  word 
haptizo  he  used  the  word  '  amad,'  immerse,  as  it  was  used  in  the  Peshito.  Mar  Abba 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac  about  the  same  time.  The  Arabic  version 
was  made  in  the  seventh  century,  and  employs  two  words  for  this  purpose, '  amada^ 
and  Hsahagha,^  both  of  which  give  the  sense  of  immerse  and  are  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  version.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  this  period  originated  the 
practice  of  obliterating  the  manuscript  text  of  Scripture  from  the  face  of  vellum  or 
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parcliniciit  by  sonic  clioiincal  proce.«.s,  by  lioiling,  or  the  use  of  qiiick-lime.  As  this 
was  done  for  gain  in  sale,  the  Connc-il  of  Trullo,  in  canon  l.wiii,  forbade  the  practice 
on  pain  of  excomnuinication. 

In  tlie  glooin  of  the  eighth  century  tlie 
word  of  God  shone  liere  and  there  as  in  a  dark 
phiee.  Tiie  Persic  Version,  as  now  known,  came 
into  existence,  rendering  the  words  relating  to 
baptism  by  the  terms  shusfan,  shuijldan,  or  u-ajih. 
But  in  its  influence  upon  modern  Christianity,  we 
have  the  much  more  important  translation  of 
the  four  Gospels  into  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
Saxons  from  Xorthern  Germany  and  the  Angles 
from  Denmark,  who  emigrated  to  Britain  A.  D. 
449,  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,  which 
in  process  of  time  blended  and  became  known 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  England ;  for  the  Angles 
gave  their  own  name  to  their  new  home,  En- 
gle-land.  This  work  was  executed  by  that  great 
Saxon,  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  almost  with 
his  last  breath  dictated  to  his  amanuensis  the  closing  words  of  John's  Gos- 
pel. Lewis  mentions  a  very  ancient  version  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  old 
Saxon,  said  to  be  made  by  one  Alfred  a  priest  as  early  as  the  year  6S0,  but  it  is 
lost.  Two  days  before  Bede's  death  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  he  breathed  with 
great  difficulty  and  his  feet  began  to  swell.  He  understood  what  this  meant,  and 
dictated  all  the  day  long,  saying :  '  Make  haste,  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  hold 
out ;  my  Maker  may  take  me  away  very  soon.'  His  scribe  remarked,  '  There  is 
but  one  chapter  more.'  The  man  of  God  replied,  '  It  is  easy ;  take  your  pen,  dip  it 
in  ink  and  write  as  fast  as  you  can."  He  did  so,  and  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  said  :  '  Master,  but  one  sentence  is  wanting.'  '  Write  it  quickly,'  said 
the  dying  translator.  'It  is  done,'  cried  the  amanuensis.'  'Thou  hast  well 
said  the  truth,'  rejoined  the  gasping  bishop,  '  it  is  finished.  Hold  my  head 
with  thy  hands  ;  let  me  sit  on  the  holy  spot  whei-e  I  have  so  often  prayed,  and  I 
will  invoke  my  Father.'  AVhen  placed  on  the  pavement  of  his  cell,  he  sung  '  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  as  the  word  '  Sjjirit ' 
dropped  from  his  lips  he  breathed  his  soul  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus  before  the  ink 
on  the  last  chapter  of  John  was  fairly  dry. 

He  rendered  his  work  faithfully.  The  words  used  by  him  to  express  the  Chris- 
tian ordinance  of  baptism  were  dyj^pan,  fullian  /  that  is,  dip,  cleanse.  There  are 
three  MSS.  copies  of  the  Saxon  Gospels,  and  in  cases  whicli  relate  to  this  rite,  depan, 
dyppan  and  fidlian  are  used,  the  last  word  meaning  to  whiten  ;  probably  having 

reference  to  the  idea  of  regeneration,  as  the  effect  of  the  dipping.     There  is  no 
17 
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possibility  of  mistaking  wliat  he  means  when  he  uses  '■  dyppan''  as  the  translation  of 
}>aptizo  in  Matt,  iii,  11,  and  xxviii,  19  ;  for,  in  describing  the  rite  as  Jesus  receivea, 
it  in  the  depths  of  Jordan,  he  says,  of  that  sj^ot  in  the  eighth  century:  'In  the 
place  where  our  Lord  was  baptized  stands  a  wooden  cross  as  high  as  a  man's  nect, 
and  sometimes  covered  by  tlie  water.  From  it  to  the  farther,  that  is,  the  eastern, 
bank,  is  a  sling's  cast ;  and  on  the  nearer  bank  is  a  lai'ge  monastery  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  standing  on  a  rising  ground,  and  famous  for  a  very  handsome  church,  fi-om 
which  they  descend  to  the  cross  by  a  bridge  supported  on  arches,  to  offer  up  their- 
prayers.  In  the  farther  part  of  the  river  is  a  quadrangular  church,  supported  on 
four  stone  arches,  covered  with  burnt  tiles,  where  our  Lord's  clotlies  are  said  to  have 
been  kept  while  he  was  baptized.' '" 

Tlie  ninth  century  gave  Alfred  to  England,  a  prince  who  ranked  with  Charle- 
magne in  ability,  but  was  much  his  superior  in  gentleness  and  godliness.  Under- 
the  influence  of  Alcuin  his  instructor,  the  great  Emperor  unwittingly  prepared  the 
Saxons  whom  he  had  concpiered,  and  tims  made  Germany — the  fruitful  soil  in  which 
Baptist  principles  afterward  flourished.  Alfred,  stimulated  by  the  affection  of" 
Judith  his  step-mother,  first  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  then  a  love  for 
Clirist.  He  gave  the  English  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  said  of  them  :  '  It  is 
just  that  they  should  ever  remain  free  as  their  own  thoughts.'  But  his  great  love 
for  them  is  seen  in  his  Christ-like  design  to  give  them  the  Bible  in  their  mother 
tongue.  The  old  Chronicle  of  Ely  says  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  this  is 
doubted;  it  is  more  likely  that  "William  of  Mahnesbury  gives  the  exact  fact  when 
he  tells  us  that  Alfred  began  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  with  his  own  hands,  but 
left  it  unfinished,  for  he  died  at  fifty-two.  Still,  Boston  of  Bury  states  that  'he 
translated  the  whole  of  the  Testament  into  the  English  tongue.'  Spelman  thinks 
the  same,  and  that  he  had  commenced  the  Psalms  Avhen  death  stopped  his  work. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  did  one  or  both  these  forms  of  work,  and  was  the  first 
layuKui  who  made  such  an  attempt. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BAPTISM    AND    BAPTISTERIES    IN    THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 


THE  Emperor  Justin  crushed  out  the  last  right  of  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
baptism  in  the  sixth  century,  by  making  it  a  special  subject  of  civil  legis- 
lation. He  issued  an  edict  commanding  all  unbaptized  parents  to  present  themselves 
and  their  children  for  baptism  at  once.  Leo  HI.  issued  another  edict,  A.  D.  723, 
demanding  the  forcible  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  Montanists.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  si.xth  century  the  baptism  of  infants  was  turned  to  gain,  in  the  shape  of  fees  paid 
for  its  administration  ;  but  the  charges 
soon  became  so  enormous  that  the  poor 
could  not  pay  them,  yet,  lest  their  chil- 
dren should  die  unsaved,  the  frightened 
parents  strained  every  nerve  to  get  them 
baptized.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  op- 
posed these  outrages.  Stokes  mentions 
Adi-ianus,  a  pastor  at  Corinth,  who  not 
only  refused  to  baptize  infants,  biit  cast 
his  influence  against  the  practice ;  for 
wliicli  Gregory  accused  him  to  John  of 
Larissa  of  the  crime  of  turning  young 
children  away  from  baptism  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  lost.^ 

As  showing  the  religious  greed  of 
the  times,  it  may  be  said  here  in  pass- 
ing, that  both  in  France  and  Spain  the 
sale  of  bishoprics  became  common  in 
these  centuries.  The  refinement  and 
hospitality  of  the  clergy  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  A.  D.  585  the  Council  of  Macon  decreed  that  bishops 
should  not  keep  mastiffs  to  worry  beggars.  Many  of  these  bishops,  whose  haughti- 
ness was  unendurable,  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  their  lives  were  given  up 
to  the  most  odious  forms  of  iniquity.  In  653  the  Council  of  Toledo  forbade  the 
ordination  of  those  who  could  not  read  the  psalms  and  hymns  used  in  the  public 
service,  with  the  ritual  in  baptism.  In  Britain  the  canon  of  Edgar  required  the 
priests  '  To  take  care  of  their  churches,  and  apply  exclusively  to  their  sacred  duties ; 
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and  not  to  indulge  in  idle  speech,  or  idle  deeds,  or  excessive  drinking ;  nor  to  let 
dogs  come  within  their  church  inclosare,  nor  more  swine  tlian  a  man  might  govern.' 
Besides  this,  the  gi-ave  Council  of  Prague  censured  those  of  the  higher  clerg}-  who 
wliipped  the  inferior  ministers,  or  compelled  them  to  carry  the  bishop  upon  their 
shoulders.  And  as  if  these  barbarities  were  not  enougii,  in  the  seventh  century  tlie 
wine  of  the  Supper  was  mixed  with  ink  and  the  pen  dipped  tlierein,  when  a  contract 
or  covenant  was  signed.  Such  signatures  were  peculiarly  holy,  especially  when 
made  in  the  sign  of  the  cross.  When  bishops  wished  to  throw  uncommon  venom 
and  gall  into  their  curses  and  excommunications,  they  called  for  the  consecrated  cnp, 
which  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  love  of  Christ,  and  dipped  the  pen  in  tliis 
fluid  to  strike  the  superstitious  witli  double  horror.  Such  absurdities  readih-  prepare 
our  minds  for  the  many  perversions  to  which  baptism  was  subjected  during  the 
same  period. 

Infant  baptism  had  about  as  severe  a  struggle  to  force  itself  upon  the  faith  of 
men  as  had  transubstantiation.  In  the  fourth  century  we  lind  Gregory  of  Con- 
stantinople obliged  to  defend  it  and  publicly  censuring  parents  wlio  delayed  it  for 
their  cliildren.  In  his  fortieth  oi-ation  and  in  the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral,  when 
preaching  to  many  who  did  not  believe  in  the  absurdity,  he  said  : 

'  But,  say  some,  what  is  your  o|)inion  of  infants  wlio  are  not  capable  of  judging 
either  of  the  grace  of  baptism,  or  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  want  of  it ;  shall 
we  baptize  them,  too?  By  all  means,  if  tliere  be  any  apjiarent  danger.  For  it  were 
better  they  be  sanctified  without  their  knowing  it,  than  that  they  should  die 
without  being  sealed  and  initiated.  As  for  others,  I  give  my  opinion  that  when 
they  are  three  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts  (for  then  they  are  able  to  hear  and  an- 
swer some  of  tlie  mystical  words,  and  although  they  do  not  fully  understand,  they 
may  receive  impressions),  they  may  be  sanctiiied  both  soul  and  body  by  the  great 
mystery  of  initiation.' 

He  gives  this  as  '  my  opinion  ;'  and  the  value  of  his  opinion  is  seen  in  its  entire 
absence  of  reference  to  Bible  authority,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  was  trying  hard  to 
drive  Baptist  notions  out  of  'some '  of  his  hearers,  who  raised  troublesome  questions 
on  the  subject.  His  embarrassment  can  best  be  understood  when  we  take  into  account 
that  this  primate  of  all  Greece  was  born  when  his  father  was  a  bishop,  and  yet  was 
not  baptized  himself  at  '  three,'  but  only  at  thirty  years  of  age.  Nay,  his  own  Em- 
peror, Theodosius,  who  was  very  likely  one  of  his  liearers,  had  just  been  baptized  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four  or  five  years.  Nectarius,  who  succeeded  him  as  bishoji  in 
the  same  diocese  and  pulpit,  was  not  baptized  at  all  until  after  his  election  to  fill 
Gregory's  place.  All  his  surroundings  made  it  a  most  interesting  occasion  for  a 
controversial  sermon  on  infant  baptism  from  this  great  pedobaptist  oracle. 

Yet  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  says  that  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  century 
did  '  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  edicts  and  decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  baptizing 
infants,  as  a  deviation  from  Scripture  and  the  early  custom  of  the  Church.'  In 
858-882  infant  baptism  had  become  almost  universal,  to  the  exclusion  of  believer's 
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haptism,  cxceptiii£;  in  mission  fields  wliere  new  peoples  were  converted.  Indeed, 
to  deny  infant  baptism  was  considered,  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned, 
as  the  denial  of  infant  salvation,  and  all  dissidents  were  hated  accordingly. 
Possibly  it  was  on  this  ground  that  a  synod  of  British  prelates,  held  near  Clonesho 
in  747,  decreed  that  the  clergy  should  take  no  money  for  baptizing  infants.  Char- 
lemagne made  baptism  a  political  institution,  and  compelled  the  conquered  Saxons 
to  be  baptized  under  pain  of  death.  After  fliis,  political  baptism  and  political 
Christianity  soon  became  nearly  universal.  In  826  his  son  Lewis  was  asked  to  restore 
Harald,  a  petty  king  of  Jutland,  to  his  throne ;  he  consented  on  condition  that  he 
would  be  baptized,  and  so  Harald  and  his  brother  were  baptized  at  Mentz.  After 
that  two  priests  accompanied  him  to  his  own  country  and  baptized  his  subjects. 
Hence  Christ's  simple  institution  was  converted  into  a  piece  of  political  craft,  a 
machine  of  State.  Even  good  Alfred  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  tliat  the  con- 
quered Danes  should  be  baptized  ;  and  Hume  tells  us  that  '  Guthrun  and  his  army 
had  no  aversion  to  the  proposal ;  and  without  much  instruction,  or  argument,  or 
conference,  they  were  all  admitted  to  baptism.  The  king  answering  for  Guthrun 
at  the  font,  gave  him  the  name  of  xVthelstan,  and  received  him  as  his  adopted  son.' 
Thierry  adds  that  the  Dane  promised  Alfred  that  if  he  would  desist  from  pursuing 
liim,  he  and  his  army  would  be  baptized  and  retire  to  East  Anglia  in  peace;  and 
Alfred,  A.  D.  879,  not  being  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  war,  accejjted  the 
proposal.  So  this  historian  says  that  'Guthrun  and  the  other  pagan  captains 
swore  by  a  bracelet  consecrated  to  tlieir  own  gods  to  receive  baptism  faithfully.' 
It  ma}-  be  well  to  remember  that  this  beaiitiful  arrangement  was  not  made  by  Jesus 
and  John  at  the  Jordan,  but  by  an  English  king  and  a  pagan  Dane,  in  the  ninth 
century.  Eidpath,  speaking  of  this  enforced  treaty-baptism,  says  that  to  the  Danes 
it  '  was  no  more  than  a  plunge  iu  the  water.  Sweyn  himself  had  already  received 
the  rite  at  the  hand  of  the  zealous  priests,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  barbaric 
soul.  One  of  the  other  leaders  made  a  boast  that  he  had  heen  washed  twenty  times?'' 
"\Ve  have  another  case  quite  as  interesting,  in  connection  with  Norway  and 
Iceland,  which  is  detailed  in  the  Encyclopfedia  Britannica,  Art.  'Infant  baptism,' 
by  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  He  shows  that  infant  baptism,  as  a  pagan  civil  rite,  ex- 
isted for  civil  purposes  in  these  two  countries  long  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  connected  with  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  infants  who 
were  not  to  be  brought  up  ;  nuich  after  the  order  of  things  in  Africa.  The  Doctor 
says : 

'  The  newly-born  infant  was  presented  to  the  father,  who  was  to  decide  whether 
the  child  was  to  be  reared  or  not ;  if  he  decided  to  rear  it,  then  water  was  poured 
over  the  child  and  the  father  gave  it  a  name ;  if  it  was  to  be  exposed,  then  the 
ceremony  was  not  gone  through.  If  the  child  was  exposed  by  any  one  after  the 
ceremony  had  beeit  gone  through,  it  was  a  case  of  murder ;  whereas  it  was  not 
thought  a  crime  if  the  child  was  made  away  with  before  water  had  been  poured 
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over  it  and  it  liad  been  named.  The  same  people,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, turned  this  into  a  Cliristian  rite  called  sJcero.''  Then  the  Doctor  remarks 
that  the  analocry  between  the  two  '  lies  in  the  use  of  water,  the  bestowal  of  the  name, 
and  the  entrance  into  civil  life  through  the  rite.' 

This  thorougli  and  frank  scholar  might  also  have  added  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  using  the  water  between  the  ancient  pagan  rite  and  the  so-called  Cliristian 
rite  of  these  centuries  ;  for  Christiafttj'  was  introduced  into  Norway  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  and  its  baptism  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  However,  if  the  ancient  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  had  immersed  their  babes 
it  would  have  made  no  difference,  as  Ilerzog  says  that  '  the  people  remained  pagan 
at  heart  long  after  they  had  ofBcially  become  Christians.'^  Well  did  Baronius  speak 
of  this  as  a  '  monstrous  age '  for  many  other  reasons ;  but  wliat  could  be  more 
'  monstrous '  than  the  enactment  of  Charlemagne,  that  all  infants  should  be  baptized 
before  they  were  a  year  old,  a  nobleman  being  lined  for  neglect  120  shillings,  a  gen- 
tleman 60,  and  others  30.  In  those  days  a  sheep,  was  bought  for  a  shilling ;  so  that 
a  poor  man  must  sacrifice  a  flock  of  30  sheep  and  a  nobleman  120,  if  he  neglected 
to  bring  his  babe  to  this  Christian  State-fold.  *  >  The  Northumbrian  law,  A.  D.  950 
was  in  substance  the  same  :  '  Let  every  infant  be  baptized  within  nine  days,  upon 
pain  of  six  ores ;  and  if  the  infant  die  a  pagan  within  nine  days,  let  his  parents 
make  satisfaction  to  God  without  any  earthly  mulct ;  if  after  he  is  nine  days  old, 
let  them  pay  twelve  ores  to  the  priest  besides.'  Whether  the  fine  paid  to  the  priest 
would  rescue  the  deceased  little  pagan  from  its  Umhus  infantium  does  not  appear. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  the  basis  of  '  satisfaction 
to  God '  might  be,  as  between  a  babe  of  seven,  nine  and  ten  days ;  but  there  must 
have  been  some  difference,  as  ^Ifric  understood  the  matter,  when  he  addressed  the 
priesthood  about  A.  D.  759,  saying:  'Ye  should  give  the  Eucharist  to  children 
when  they  are  baptized,  and  let  them  be  brought  to  mass  that  they  may  receive  it, 
all  the  seven  days  that  they  are  unwashed.'  Evidently  these  teachers  were  not 
troubled  at  all  about  the  question  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  either 
of  the  ordinances ;  for  about  960  Pope  John  XIII.  baptized  a  bell  in  the  Lateran, 
and  named  it  John  the  Baptist ;  still  the  bell  understood  the  matter  quite  as  well  as 
the  babe. 

The  very  enactment  of  these  penalties,  proves  the  existence  of  dissent  from 
the  custom  of  infant  baptism  in  all  the  ranks  of  society,  and  in  all  places  where  they 
were  imposed.  Labbe  and  Cossart  tell  us  that  in  1022  ten  priests  at  Orleans,  France, 
were  found  who  i-ejected  the  doctrine  that  baptism  washes  away  sin,  and  that  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  exist  in  the  bread  and  wine.  The  king  and  queen 
and  many  bishops  flew  to  the  spot  in  alarm,  accused,  tried  and  burnt  these  holy 
men  at  once ;  the  gentle  queen  keeping  guai'd  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  where 
the  proceedings  were  held,  and  in  a  most  lady-like  manner  knocking  out  the  eye  of 
her  own  confessor,  who  was  amongst  those  consigned  to  the  flames.  ^     There  was  no 
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niecessity  for  protest  against  the  nietliod  of  liaptisui  even  in  these  dark  centuries 
for  Cardinal  Pullus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  it  thus:  'Whilst  the  candidate 
for  baptism  in  water  is  immersed,  the  death  of  Christ  is  suggested  ;  whilst  immersed 
and  covered  witli  water,  the  burial  of  Christ  is  shown  forth  ;  whilst  he  is  raised  frona 
the  waters,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  proclaimed.'  '^  But  infant  baptism  was 
opposed  at  every  step.  Dr.  Allix  speaks  of  a  people  in  Turin  and  Milan  who  vehe- 
mently condemned  it  as  an  error,  and  the  Bishop  of  Vereelli  sorely  complained  of 
them  in  945.  Dupin  quotes  Dachery  as  authority  for  saying  that  the  canons  of  the 
•cathedral  in  Orleans,  mentioned  above,  snifered  for  their  views  of  infant  baptism. 
'  They  maintained  that  baptism  did  not  remove  original  sin,'  which  was  the  plea  com- 
monly used  in  its  favor,  in  behalf  of  infants.  Milner  and  llawies  tell  us  of  Gun- 
dulphus,  the  leader  of  a  people  who  were  brought  to  trouble  for  the  same  views. 

•  They  particularly  objected  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  because  they  were  altogether 
incapable  of  understanding  or  confessing  the  truth.' '  AVhen  Gerard,  the  Bishop  of 
Cambray  and  Arras,  cited  Gundulphus  to  appear  before  a  synod  in  St.  Mary's,  at 
Arras,  A.  D.  1025,  he  seems  to  have  become  nearly  wild  on  the  subject.  The  same 
•charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against  Berengarius  by  the  Bishop  of  Leige,  and  also 
by  the  Bishop  of  Aversa ;  and  Archbishop  Usher  thinks  that  'Several  of  the 
Berengarian  sect  had  spread  his  doctrine  in  several  of  the  Belgic  countries,  who 
mpon  examination  did  say  that  baptism  did  not  profit  children  to  salvation.' 

A  very  warm  controversy  arose  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  subject  of  trine  baptism. 
Pope  Pelagius  complains  of  the  Eunomians :  '  That  they  baptize  in  the  name  of 
•Christ  alone  and  by  a  single  immersion.'     He  avows  that  Christ  requires  baptism 

*  by  trine  immersion,'  and  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Pope  Gregory,  too,  enforces 
this  order  in  his  '  Sacramentar}-: '  'Let  the  priest  baptize  with  a  ti-iple  immersion, 
with  only  one  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.'  When  the  Spanish  bishops  explained 
to  him  that  they  had  begun  to  practice  single  immersion  because  the  Arians,  who 
also  immersed  three  times,  taught  that  a  second  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  a  third 
in  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  indicated  their  inferior  condition  to  the  Father ;  he  mod- 
ified his  order,  under  the  idea  that  one  immersion  best  expressed  the  equality  of 
•each  person  in  the  Trinity.  Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  sought  the  pope's  counsel 
in  the  matter,  who,  in  a  letter,  replies  :  '  Concerning  the  three  immersions  in  bap- 
tism, you  have  judged  very  truly  already,  that  different  customs  do  not  prejudice 
the  holy  Church  whilst  the  unity  of  the  faith  remains  entire.'  So  he  assents  to 
the  use  of  one  immersion,  lest  the  '  heretics '  interpret  the  three  immersions  '  as  a 
■division  of  the  Godhead;'  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Spain  was  concerned.  'Yet  this 
judgment  of  Pope  Gregory  did  not  satisfy  all  men  in  the  Spanish  Church  ;  for 
many  still  kept  to  the  old  way  of  baptizing  by  three  immersions,  notwithstanding 
this  fear  of  symbolizing  with  the  Arians.  Therefore,  some  time  after,  about  633, 
the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  which  was  a  general  council  of  all  Spain,  was  forced 
to  make  another  decree  to  determine  this  matter  and  settle  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
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"While  some  priests  ba]itized  with  three  iininersions,  and  tlie  others  witli  Ijut  one, 
a  scliism  was  raised  endangei-ing  the  unity  of  the  faith  ;  for  the  contending  ]iarties 
carried  the  matter  so  high  as  to  pretend  that  the}'  who  were  baptized  in  a  way  con- 
trary to  their  own  were  not  baptized  at  alh'  *  The  council  sided  with  the  j^ope, 
yet  it  was  a  long  time  before  trine  immersion  was  abandoned. 

Baptisteries. — As  these  centuries  were  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  great 
baptisteries,  we  shall  consider  these  striking  examples  of  Baptismal  Areliseologv  in. 
this  place.  The  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  not  only  in  books,  but  in 
ruins,  coins,  vases,  sculpture  and  other  works  of  art.  The  fact  that  Augustus 
Ciesar  changed  Home  from  biick  to  marble  throws  great  light  upon  tlie  true  sources 
of  Roman  history  ;  as  it  shows  the  trend  of  the  Roman  mind  not  only  in  the  mate- 
rial, but  in  its  measurement,  shape,  cost  and  iise.  Inscriptions  also  are  found  with 
other  signs  on  the  natural  rocks,  on  tombs,  metal  plates,  tablets  of  fine  clay,  pillars 
of  temples  and  jialaces.  Some  of  these  have  continued  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
are  readers  to  us  of  ancient  history,  especially  that  of  Egyjjt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece 
and  Rome.  This  is  especially  true  when  they  are  intended  as  monuments  of  human 
transactions  and  events.  In  tliis  way  the  Baptistery  is  the  monument  uf  Christian 
baptism. 

To  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  the  foundations  of  the  Temple,  its  towers  and 
fortresses,  were  relics  of  the  stone  age  of  Israel.     As  our  Lord  habitually  walked 

to  and  fro  in  its  porches  and  cloisters,  these 
relics  filled  him  with  sacred  thought ;  and 
his  unlettered  disciples  asking  for  the  import 
of  this  sacred  Archaeology,  exclaimed  :  '  Mas- 
ter, see  what  manner  of  stones  and  what 
buildings  are  here  ? '  In  like  niannei',  these 
ancient  baptisteries  call  us  back  to  the  true 
baptismal  age,  its  literature  and  primitive 
teaching,  as  these  were  understood  by  their 
builders.  These  antiquarian  remains  chal- 
lenge our  reverence  for  Christian  truth,  and 
every  lover  thereof  will  take  pleasure  in  these 
historic  stones,  will  walk  about  them  to  tell 
their  number  and  honor  their  dust.  His 
love  of  the  truth  endows  them  with  a  voice ;  they  cease  to  be  dead  architecture  and 
become  living  teachers.  Such  sacred  remains  calmly  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the 
present ;  for  in  that  case,  the  simplicity  of  the  child  corrects  the  sophistication  of 
the  man.  They  teach  us  that  present  truth-lovers  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  gen- 
eration, but  that  the  years  of  ancient  times  call  us  back,  to  our  profit.  Old  cent- 
uries as  by  magic  draw  us  back,  and  old  generations  rehearse  the  truth  as  it  lives 
in  venerable  art  and  antiquity.     These  throw  the  inward  spirit  of  the  past  into  the 
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present  outward  form  and  become  the  fnime-wvu-k  for  new  thought ;  and  tlirough 
their  imagery  tlie  living  past  and  the  living  present  are  brought  into  the  equipoise 
of  a  sublime  truth.  They  help  us  to  put  new  meaning  into  old  words  and  acts;  so 
that  instead  of  casting  the  old  away,  it  is  continued,  found  to  be  eternal  and 
exactly  harmonious. 

The  baptisterinm  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  was  simply  a  place  of  bathing, 
which  Eugler  calls  the  '  swimming-tank  of  the  ancients ; '  and  its  construction  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  especially  in  one  of  the  lesser  baths  of 
white  marble,  which  Gell  describes  as  of  a  circular  form  eighteen  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter.  "With  them,  as  with  ns,  a  bath  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
was  the  immersion  of  the  body  in  a  medium  different  from  the  ordinary  one  of 
atmospheric  air,  which  medinm 

was  nsually  common    water   in  ||j    ,„  '^^^^^-^——^ — 

some  forn).     The  Romans  prac-  'IJEL 

ticed  warm  more  than  cold  bath- 
ing, and  wherever  they  found  hot 
springs  they  converted  them  into 
baths.  The '  warm '  water  spoken 
of  in  the  recently  discovered 
'Teaching  of  the  Apostles,'  leaves 
the  implication  that  the  public 
baths  were  used  for  baptism. 
The  baths  of  Caracalla  contained 
1,600  marble  seats  around  the 
inner  sides,  for  the  use  of  bath- 
ers ;  and  those  of  Diocletian, 
3,200 ;  these  buildings  being  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  price  for 
bathing  being  only  about  half  a  cent  of  onr  money.  Of  course,  primarily,  these 
baths  were  constructed  without  regard  to  the  Christian  rite,  but  in  all  probability 
they  suggested  the  form  of  Christian  baptisteries.  Wallcott  says  in  his  'Sacred 
Archfeology : '  'The  early  Christians  were  baptized  in  water  by  the  road-side  (Acts 
viii,  36-38) ;  or  in  a  river  (Acts  xvi,  13-15) ;  or  in  a  prison  (Acts  xvi,  33) ;  or  in  a 
spring,  or  at  sea ;  or  in  private  houses  (Acts  ix,  18 ;  x,  47,  48) ;  or  in  any  place.'  At 
Rome  there  was  an  early  baptistery  in  the  house  of  Cyriacus,  in  the  Pontificate  of 
Marcellns,  A.  D.  308-310,  according  to  the  sajne  authority.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  no  place  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  rite,  for  at  that  time  the 
Christians  had  no  places  of  worship.  But  by  the  end  of  the  third  century  they  had 
not  only  sanctuaries  of  their  own,  but  also  special  buildings  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
baptism,  as  those  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,  at  Tyre.  Haydn's  '  Dictionary  of  Dates ' 
says:  That  in  the  'reign  of  Constantine,  319,  baptisteries  were  built,  and  baptism 
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was  performed  by  dipping  the  person  all  over.'  Hope  says  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians '  Always  practiced  baptism  by  immersion,  and  out  of  the  church  (edifice) ; 
■consequently  they  wanted  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  baptism,  as  much  as  for 
that  of  worship.'  ' 

The  earliest  Christian  baptistery  known  is  in  the  Catacomb  of  Calixtus  at 
Kome.  and  was  used  in  the  times  of  the  pagan  persecutions.  Parker  says  that  this 
■catacomb  wasaburying-place  as  earl}'  as  the  first  century,  although  its  earliest  inscrip- 
tion is  A.  D.  26S-279.  This  secret,  subterranean  relic  is  a  small  chamber,  containing 
a  cistern,  or  as  it  is  called,  '  a  well,'  a  fountain  ;  and  is  about  four  feet  deep,  sniiplied 
by  a  small  stream  on  the  left  side,  with  steps  down  into  it,  as  Parker  says,  '  for 
baptism  by  immersion.'  When  the  first  Cliristian  sanctuaries  were  reared,  baptis- 
teries were  also  erected  as  distinct  buildings ;  but  often  the  baptistery  preceded  the 
Church  edifice  itself  and  M'as  the  point  about  which  the  place  of  general  assembly 
arose.  In  such  cases  the  baptistery  was  built  on  a  large  scale  for  receiving  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  it  stood  near  to  the  church  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
■Generally  the  form  of  the  baptistery  was  hexagonal,  but  some  were  circular  and  all 
had  a  lare^/scwia,  or  reservoir,  in  the  middle.  They  were  also  called  '  illuininatoria,^ 
because  there  the  converts  were  instructed  or  illuminated  before  baptism.  The  bap- 
tistery was  not  introduced  into  the  churcli  edifice  until  the  sixth  century,  and  then 
only  into  the  porch  or  entrance,  to  indicate  that  immersion  was  tlie  door  into  the 
Church  itself ;  but  this  practice  did  not  become  common  imtil  the  ninth  century. 
Yet  Clovis  was  immersed  in  a  church  edifice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

We  have  distinct  accounts  of  about  sixty  of  these  structures  in  Italy  alone ;  in 
the  generality  of  Italian  cities  one  large  baptistery  sufliced  for  all  the  churches  of 
that  city.  These  connnonly  adjoined  the  cathedral,  as  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  but  in 
Rome  itself  most  of  the  churches  were  supplied  with  baptisteries ;  for  mention  is 
made  of  the  building  or  repairing  of  five  different  baptisteries  in  that  city,  between 
A.  D.  772-816.  Pope  Leo  III.  rebuilt  that  of  the  Apostle  Andrew,  a  circular 
building  and  enlarged  its  '  fons,'  because  the  place  was  too  small  for  the  people 
who  came  for  baptism.  In  distinction  from  all  others  this  building  became  known 
as  '  The  Baptistery ; '  and  as  its  size  increased  it  grew  into  a  meeting-place  for  re- 
ligious assemblies,  even  for  ecclesiastical  councils.  In  each  baptistery  there  was  a 
table  for  the  Supper  as  well  as  a  reservoir  for  the  immersions ;  and  Martene  tells 
us  that  until  about  the  eleventh  century  the  Supper  was  administered  there  to  all 
who  were  immersed.  Immersion  was  the  necessity  which  called  tiiese  structures 
into  existence.  Palm  says  that  their  'origin'  was  'dependent'  on  the  old  custom 
of  having  a  great  baptismal  occasion,  and  of  the  rite  of  immersion  ;  otherwise  a 
bowl  in  the  hand  would  have  met  every  purpose,  as  now,  in  all  cases  M'here  immer- 
sion is  not  practiced.  The  '  Encyclopajdia  Britannica '  truly  says.  Art.  '  Baptistery  : ' 
'  Christianity  made  such  progress  that  infant  baptism  became  the  rule,  and  as  soon 
as  immersion  gave  place  to  sprinkling,  the   ancient  baptisteries  were  no   longer 
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necessary.'  Then  the  size  of  the  font  was  reduced,  and  as  immersion  was  puslied 
aside  the  bowl  sufficed.  Gailhabaud  in  liis  celebrated  work  on  architecture 
covers  this  point : 

'  At  the  origin  of  tlie  new  religion  baptism  was  to  be  administered  by  immer- 
sion. "We  desire  to  especially  note  a  localitj-  marked  by  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Pontianno.  There  one  sees  a  kind  of  large  basin,  tilled  with  water,  and  hollowed 
out  (pf  the  soil  at  a  depth  quite  convenient  to 
receive  quite  a  number  of  neuphites.'  But 
when  the  Cluirch  in  most  of  Europe  ceased 
to  'recognize  the  inopportuneness  of  immer- 
sion and  replaced  it  by  pouring. — ever  since 
tiiat  time  it  has  established,  in  place  of  the  reser- 
voir made  below  the  soil  and  tilled  with  water 
for  immersing  the  neophites,  tlie  font  of  stone. 
This  marks  in  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the 
liturgy  a  very  noticeable  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism.' '" 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  where  Christians 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  old  ordinance 
and  substituted  another,  they  build  no  such  edi- 
fices at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  the  primitive 
Christians  looked  upon  burial  in  water  as  obedi- 
ence to  Christ,  and  their  antiquated  baptisteries  stand  as  solemn  witnesses  against 
the  popish  innovation.     Prior  to  the  tenth  century,   Easter,   Pentecost   and   the 

Epiphany  were  the  ordinary  times 
employed  for  baptism,  when  great 
numbers  of  the  candidates  and  their 
friends  assembled  ;  rendering  it  need- 
ful that  the  baptisteries  be  spacious 
and  separate  from  the  church  build- 
ings, which  were  always  crowded  by 
the  general  worshipers. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  bap- 
tisteries now  remaining  are  found 
at  Rome,  Florence  and  Pisa;  the 
most  ancient  being  that  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  fourth  century. 
This  building  is  octagonal,  being 
about  75  feet  in  diameter  and  is  ex- 
tremely splendid.  The  piscina,  or 
bath,  is  octangular,  of  green  basalt, 
about  25  feet  in  diameter  and  from  3  to  4  feet  deep.  It  was  constructed  by  Sixtus  III., 
who  died  A.  D.  440  ;  and,  according  to  De  Bussiere,  'has  served  as  a  model  for  all 
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tliose '  erected  in  the  principal  Italian  cities.  On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  its  chapels  is 
an  old  mosaic  of  the  Baptist  immersing  in  the  Jordan,  possibly  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  seldom  used  for  baptism,  yet  to  this  day  such  Jews  and  pagans  as  accept  the 
Roman  faitli  are  immersed  there  on  Easter  Eve.  On  the  shape  of  these  baptisteries 
Audsley  makes  these  curious  remarks,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Architecture : '  '  For 
more  than  one  reason  the  octagon  appears  to  liave  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the 

circle.     It  was  the  one  wliicli 
"/l^,'i^^>,  presented  the  least  difficulty 

of  construction,  especially 
when  the  classic  entablature 
was  retained ;  it  was  also 
from  very  early  times  held 
as  the  emblem  of  regenera- 
tion. The  square,  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  earth's 
shape,  was  accepted  as  tlie 
emblem  of  the  world ;  tlie 
octagon  was  adopted  by  the 
Christians  as  that  of  perfec- 
tion, consequent  upon  tlie 
confession  of  the  faith,  and 
the  new  birth  in  baptism ; 
and  the  circle  as  the  emblem 
of  eternity  or  everlasting 
life."  '1 

The  most  magniticent 
baptistery  7iow  in  existence 
is  that  of  Florence.  It  has 
a  diameter  of  about  100  feet, 
its  gallery  is  supported  by  16  granite  columns,  and  its  vault  is  decoi-ated  by  the 
richest  mosaics.  Its  bronze  doors  are  marvels  of  beauty  in  bass-relief,  and  fifty 
years  were  spent  in  preparing  them.  This  structure  was  originally  the  cathedral 
of  the  city,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  The  old  font  stood  in 
the  center ;  but  when  Philip  de  Medici  was  immersed  in  it  his  father  to  the  great 
disgust  of  Florence,  had  it  destroyed,  for  the  same  reason  that  Peter  I.,  of  Eussia, 
broke  the  drinking-cup  of  Luther  after  drinking  from  it  himself,  namely,  that  it 
sliould  never  be  used  again.  Tlie  locality  of  the  font  is  still  seen,  however,  as  that 
part  of  the  floor  is  plainly  paved,  while  the  rest  is  laid  in  beautiful  patterns  of  black 
and  white  marble.  The  present  font  was  erected  A.  D.  1658,  to  supply  tlifi 
place  of  that  M'liieh  was  destroyed  A.  D.  1.577. 

The  baptistery  of  Pisa  is  known  to  the  entire  world  for  its  splendor.     It  has  a 
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diameter  of  116  feet,  and  its  pear-shaped  dome  towers  160  feet  high,  supported 
by  most  costly  cohuims  and  arches.  It  was  commenced  A.  D.  1153,  and  its 
cost  was  so  great  that  it  long  remained  unfinished,  until  the  citizens  levied  a  rate 
upon  tlieniselves  for  its  completion.  Its  walls  are  eight  feet  thick,  it  lias  a  base- 
ment, a  main  and  an  attic  story.  The  font  is  described  by  Webb  as  an  octag- 
onal bath  •  for  adult  baptism.'  Tlie  building  was  begun  by  Diotisalvi,  but  the 
work  was  not  prosecuted  until  12TS,  nor  completed  till  about  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Credu- 
lous people  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  all  this  taste,  toil 
and  cost  was  had  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pouring  a  handful 
of  water  upon  the  head  I 
The  accompanj'ing  cut  of 
the  interior  as  it  stands  to- 
da}-  gives  the  ancient  ideal 
of  Gospel  order :  1.  The 
pulpit,  from  wiiieh  the  can- 
didate for  liaptism  is  ex- 
horted to  faith  on  Christ. 
2.  The  basin  or  font  in  which 
he  is  immersed.  It  is  octag- 
onal, being  14  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  4  feet  deep,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  tube, 
after  his  immersion. 

The  largest  baptistery  ever  built  was  that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  At 
one  time  it  served  as  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Basiliscus,  and  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  held  within  its  walls.  Three  thousand  people  once  assembled  in 
the  baptistery  at  Antioch  at  one  time,  to  be  baptized ;  but  the  baptistery  of  St. 
Sophia  was  greater  even  than  that  at  Antioch. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  great  baptistery  at  Aix,  which  was  constructed  A.  D. 
1101 ;  of  that  of  Verona,  A.  D.  1116  ;  and  of  that  of  Parma,  with  its  three  matchless 
gates,  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  Angelo  as  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
The  same  praise  is  claimed  for  those  of  Florence,  and  yet  it  is  questionable  whetlier  he 
said  this  of  either  of  them.  The  Parma  baptistery  was-begun  A.D.  1196,  and  completed 
12S1.  Its  great  marble  font,  8  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  is  cut  out  of  one  yellowish-red 
block  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  bearing  date  A.  D.  1299.  The  records 
of  the  Church  at  Parma  contain  an  oflicial  report  of  its  uses,  sent  to  the  pope  and  bear- 
ing date  jS'ovember  21, 157S,  saying  that  this  sacred  font  was  consecrated  to  baptism 
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3.  The  Lord's  Table,  where  he  took  tlie  Supper 
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'  per  imniersionein.' '-  The  baptistery  at  Yerona  contains  a  basin  of  marble  28  feet 
in  circnmference,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  porphyry,  and  is  four  and  one  half 
feet  dee^j.  The  baptistery  of  Pistoia  is  especially  interesting,  and  differs  from  most 
of  those  described.  It  was  built  A.  D.  1337.  The  font  is  of  white  marble  and  is 
square.  Standing  near  to  the  western  entrance  is  a  beautiful  black  and  white  marble 
pulpit,  from  which  sermons  were  preached,  to  show  that  the  people  must  hear  and 
believe  before  they  could  pass  into  its  waters.  Its  square  pool  is  10  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  4  feet  deep.  The  baptistery  at  Milan  is  peculiar,  and  differs  from  all 
others.  As  if  to  convey  the  Scriptural  idea  of  burial,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
ancient  sarcophagus.  Its  material  is  porphyry,  being  6  feet  8  inches  long  and  24 
inches  deep.  Dean  Stanley  refers  to  this  baptistery  in  the  words :  '  With  the  two 
exceptions  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and  tlie  sect  of  the  Baptists,  a  few  drops  of 
water  are  now  the  Western  substitute  for  the  threefold  plunge  into  the  rushing 
rivers  or  the  wide  baptisteries  of  the  East.' '' 

Great  Britain  furnishes  a  beautiful  example  of  a  natural  but  historic  baptistery 
which  must  be  noted  here.     Dr.  Cathcart  presents  it  in  this  graphic  description  : 

'About  eleven  miles  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  separate  England  from 
Scotland,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Alnwick  Castle — the  well-kuown  resi- 
dence of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland — and  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Har- 
bottle,  there  is  a  remarkable  fountain.  It  issues  forth  from  the  top  of  a  slight  ele- 
vation, or  little  hill.  It  has  at  present  as  its  basin  a  cavity  about  34  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep.  By  placing  a  board  over  a  small  opening  at 
one  end  its  depth  can  be  considerably  inci-eased.  A  stream  flows  from  it,  which 
forms  a  little  creek.  .  .  .  TJie  spring  is  a  place  of  public  resort  for  the  population 
for  many  miles  around,  and  for  numerous  strangers,  on  account  of  its  early  baptis- 
mal associations.  .  .  .  An  ancient  statue,  as  large  as  life,  lay  prostrate  in  the 
fountain  for  ages,  probably  from  the  period  when  the  monasteries  were  destroyed, 
in  the  time  of  Henrj'  Ytll.  This  statue,  when  the  writer  saw  it,  was  leaning 
against  a  tree  at  the  fountain.  It  was,  most  likely,  the  statue  of  Paulinus.  It  was 
called  "  the  bishop."  Its  drapery,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  its  general  appearance,  show  that  it  was  set  up  at  a  very  re- 
mote period,  perhaps  two  or  three  centuries  after  Paulinus  baptized  the  Nortiium- 
brian  multitude  in  the  fountain.'  " 

This  fountain  is  commonly  known  as  '  Our  Lady's  Well,'  after  the  Virgin,  and 
is  one  of  the  natural  baptisteries  where  Paulinus  administered  Christian  immersion. 
The  Vicar  of  Harbottle  has  caused  a  crucifix  to  be  erected  in  the  center,  with  the 
following  inscription:  'In  this  place  Paulinus  the  bishop  baptized  three  thousand 
Northundjrians,  Easter,  627.'  This  accords  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Camden, 
who  describes  Harbottle  as  'on  the  Coquet  River,  near  to  which  is  Holystone,  where 
it  is  said  that  Paulinus,  when  the  Church  of  the  English  was  first  planted,  baptized 
many  thousands  of  men.'  A  convent  lies  in  ruins  at  Holystone,  close  by,  which  was 
probably  raised  as  a  monument  to  the  holy  spot  and  its  waters.  Camden  lived  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  tradition  was  all  aglow ;  and  tlie 
clerical  son  of  Oxford  reared  this  cross  as  late  as  1869. 
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As  to  the  Supper,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  crystaUized  in  those 
centuries,  and  apparently  in  an  incidental  way.  In  7S7  the  Council  of  Nice  alleged 
that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper  were  not  images  of  Christ,  but  his  very  body 
and  blood.  This  brought  the  great  controversy  to  a  head,  and  giants  on  both  sides 
drew  their  swords.  Amongst  these  Ratram  wrote  a  powerful  treatise  against  tran- 
substantiation, S63,  which  centuries  afterward  convinced  Ridley  of  his  error  on 
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the  subject ;  then  Ridley  lent  it  to  Cranmer,  in  whom  it  wrought  a  similar  change. 
John  Scotus,  the  Roger  Bacon  of  his  day,  wrote  a  stronger  work,  875,  which  lived 
for  about  two  centuries.  Many  Councils  denounced,  and  tliat  of  Rome,  1059,  con- 
demned it  to  be  burnt.  Berengarius,  998-lOSS,  followed  with  heavy  blows.  Bigotry 
wrecked  itself  upon  these  men  in  every  shape,  but  their  doctrines  spread  through 
Germany,  Italy,  Fi-auee  and  Britain ;  for  as  fires  never  burn  out  controversies,  more 
than  winds  blow  out  stars,  the  dispute  went  on  to  the  Reformation  and  is  as  firm 
and  fresh  to-day  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANCIENT     BAPTISMAL     PICTURES.      . 

THESE  have  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in  frescoes,  mosaics  and  bass-reliefs. 
Baptism  itself  symbolizes  thought  as  it  lies  in  the  divine  mind,  so  tiiat  the 
human  eye  catches  the  truth  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  Art  in  these  pictures  marks 
the  ordinance  as  it  existed  in  the  life-time  of  the  artist,  and  only  to  this  extent  are 
they  of  historical  value.  The  co-existing  literature  of  his  times,  however,  must  show 
the  purpose  of  his  treatment,  and  interpret  its  forms  in  his  absence.  In  fact  we  are 
so  dependent  on  this  literature,  that  where  a  separate  history  of  the  jiicture  is  not 
preserved,  only  the  contemporaiy  writings  of  its  day  can  give  us  its  age.  The  pict- 
ures, therefore,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  the  art  are  in  no  case  purely  realistic, 
but  symbolical  also.  Dean  Stanley  pronounces  those  of  the  Catacombs,  '  mis-shapen, 
rude  and  stiff,'  which  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Most  of  them  have  been  restored  several 
times  and  also  altered ;  so  that,  as  Parker  remarks,  to  this  extent  they  have  lost 
their  historic  value,  especially  by  changes  of  shape  and  color,  though  tlie  general 
design  is  unchanged.  He  says :  '  A  work  which  has  been  restored  becomes  the  work 
of  the  hands  that  restore  it.'  Their  age  and  damp  situation  has  rendered  their 
restoration  necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Callixtine  frescoes  he  ascribes  this 
work  to  Leo  III.,  795 :  and  that  of  Ponziano  to  Nicholas  I.,  858-867.  Even  the 
great  fi-esco  of  the  Supper  by  Da  Vinci,  at  Milan,  though  ujjon  a  perfectly  dry 
wall  and  scarcely  four  hundred  years  old,  is  fast  fading  out.  Parker  states  that  the 
St.  Ponziano  has  not  been  restored  '  over  carefully,'  and  that  '  Tlie  rather  rash  out- 
line of  the  Baptist's  right  arm  and  shoulder  are  drawn  over  a  far  more  careful  and 
correct  figure.'  Also :  '  The  stiffness  of  the  restoration,  white  eyes  and  heavy,  incor- 
rect outline,  point  to  a  late  date.' 

Early  Christian  art  at  the  best  was  deiicient  in  all  respects,  and  its  broad, 
symbolic  ideal  must  ever  be  remembered  in  seeking  its  historic  bearings.  The  earlier 
companion  pictures  on  the  Supper  made  by  the  same  hands  in  the  same  places 
strongly  attest  this.  The  table  is  spread,  a  company  is  gathered  around  it,  but  with 
one  exception  no  wine  is  on  the  table.  There  is  a  small  supply  of  bread  in  some 
cases,  in  others  abundance,  but  in  all  there  is  much  Jis/i !  A  fresco  in  the  Crypt 
of  St.  Coi-nelius  presents  a  mysterious  lish  swimming  in  water,  with  a  basket  on 
its  back  containing  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Supper.  Yet  this  strange  conceit  is 
in  keeping  with  the  ancient  play  upon  the  Greek  letters  of  our  Lord's  technical 
name  IXBTS,  that  is,  '  The  Fish.'     This  is  a  very  ancient  anagram  amongst  Chris- 
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tians.  Almost  all  the  fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  call  him  'The  Fish,'  the  'Heavenly 
Ichthus ; '  and  so  they  made  the  tisli  an  emblem  of  both  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  to  set 
forth  the  truths  which  these  express.  This  figure  was  early  engraved  upon  the  rings 
of  Christians  by  the  advice  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  194,  possibly  because  the 
heathen  could  not  detect  its  meaning.     He  says :  '  Let  the  dove  and  the  fish  ...  be 


XO.  1. — TUF.   SYMBOLIC   SCPPEK. 

signs  nnto  you  ;'  and  Angustine  calls  Chi'ist  the  Fish,  '  Because  he  descended  alive 
into  the  depths  of  this  inortal  life  as  into  the  abyss  of  waters.'  An  inscription  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  found  at  Autun,  France,  exhorts  the  baptized  to  'Eat, 
di-ink,  holding  Ichthus  in  thy  hand.  Faith  brought  to  us  and  set  before  us  food,  a 
Fish  from  a  divine  font,  great  and  pure,  which  she  took  in  her  hands  and  gave  to 
her  friends,  that  they  should  always  eat  thereof, 
holding  goodly  wine,  giving  with  bread  a  mingled 
drink.'  Yet  the  ancient  Christians  never  celebrated 
the  Supper  by  the  use  of  fish.  Here,  then,  while 
we  have  the  realistic  table,  we  have  the  mystic  sym- 
bol of  fish  thereon — possibly  intended  by  the  painter 
to  keep  before  the  mind  Christ's  presence  with  his 
disciples,  when  he  broke  bread  and  ate  fish  with 
them  on  the  evening  after  his  resurrection.  A  more 
singular  use  of  a  fish  is  found  in  the  Catacombs, 
where  a  ship  is  carried  on  its  back  through  the  water — evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Church  being  carried  through  the  stormy  sea  of  life  by  firmly  resting  on 
Christ,  '  The  Fish.'  The  helmsman  also  is  Christ,  the  Dove  on  the  poop  is  the 
18 
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Holy  Spirit,  and  tlie  Dove   on  the  mast  reiDresents  the  heavenly  peace  which   Jesus 
is  giving  both  to  Peter  and  the  ship. 

Hippolytus  glows  when  speaking  of  the  Church  as  a  ship,  tossed  by  storms 
but  never  wrecked,  because  Christ  is  with  her.  He  makes  the  cross  her  mast,  his 
word  her  rudder,  his  precepts  her  anchor,  the  sea  her  laver  of  regeneration.  The 
Spirit  breathes  into  her  sails  to  waft  her  to  her  heavenly  port,  and  he  gives  her  an 
abundant  entrance  into  her  desired  haven.  In  the  above  rude  gem  from  the  Cata- 
combs two  Apostles  are  rowing,  and  a  third,  Peter,  is  stretching  his  hand  to  Christ 
in  prayer  as  he  meets  Jesus  on  tlie  wave,  to  save  him  from  sinking.  But  in  the 
following  we  have  the  idea  of  Hippolytus,  where  the  storm-fiend  is  endeavoring  to 
wreck  the  Cliurch  by  persecution.  In  the  distance  is  a  man  swept  away  by  the 
same  waves  wliich  dash  over  the  vessel,  to  rejjresent  the  cliildren  of  this  world  being 
drowned  in  the  billows  of  perdition.  But  with  Christ  on  the  deck  and  the  Ahiiiglity 
hand  reached  forth  from  above,  the  cross-ribbed  flag  rises  high  in  the  bow  above  the 
threatening  sea.  Although  the  rudder  is  swept  away,  the  outstretched  hands  of 
Jesiis  direct  her  course  in  the  gale. 


KO.  3. — SYMBOL  OF  THE  CUUHCtl  AS  A  SHIP. 

These  purely  symbolical  pictui-es  from  the  Catacombs  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand their  Baptismal  Pictures,  where  we  have  a  large  admixture  of  the  real  and  the 
symbolic.  No.  4  is  from  the  Crypt  of  St.  Lucina  at  Rome,  and  is  described  by 
Father  Garrucci.  Its  date  is  in  dispute,  but  it  is  the  oldest  painting  of  Christ's  bap- 
tism known.  Many  high  authorities  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  second  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  century,  amongst  them  De  Rossi.  The  Saviour  is  leaving  the  Jor- 
dan after  his  immersion,  and  John  takes  him  by  the  hand  to  welcome  him  to  the 
bank.  Neither  the  head  of  John  nor  that  of  Christ  is  adorned  by  the  nimbus,  which 
was  not  adopted  into  Christian  art  from  pagan  art  to  indicate  sanctity  and  authority 
till  the  fifth  century.  But  the  leaf  in  the  mouth  of  the  dove,  which  denotes  the 
Holy  Spirit,  indicates  that  he  brings  a  message  of  peace  from  heaven  in  honor  of 
Christ's  baptism.  A  passage  from  Tertullian  throws  light  upon  this  figure :  '  As 
after  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  in  which  the  old  iniquity  was  purged  away,  as  after 
that  baptism  (so  to  call  it)  of  the  old  world,  a  dove  sent  out  of  the  ark  and  returning 
with  the  olive-leaf  was  the  hei-ald  to  announce  to  the  earth  peace  and  the  cessation 
of  the  wrath  of  heaven ;  so,  by  a  similar  disposition  with  reference  to  matters 
spiritual,  the  Dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven  flies  to  the  earth,  to  our 
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flesh,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  bath  of  regeneration  after  its  old  sins,  and  brings  to  lis 
tlie  peace  of  God."     (De.  Bap.,  c.  vii.) 


NO.  4. — JESUS  BAPTIZED  IN  THE  JORDAN. 


1^0.  5  presents  a  youth  ankle-deep  in  water,  the  administrator  holding  a  roll  in 
one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on  the  candidate's  head  to  plunge  him  in  the  water. 
The  roll  in  his  left  hand  indicates  his  authority  or  commission  to  baptize,  as  one  '  sent 


A  SUPPOSED  IMMERSION  OF  JESUS. 


from  God;'  and  also  shows  that  the  painter  had  John  in  his  'mind's  eye,'  even  if 
he  fell  into  a  double  anachronism  first  as  to  the  extreme  youth  of  Christ,  and  tiien 
in  substituting  the  Eoman  toga  for  the  Jewish  tunic ;  showing  both  h.is  Roman  taste 
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and  the  poverty  of  liis  artistic  genius  b}'  copying  the  drapery  of  his  every-day  life. 
The  Ursian  Mosaic  at  Ravenna  clothes  John  in  a  robe  of  similar  fullness  in  which 
the  folds  hang  differently,  the  toga  being  capable  of  endless  adjustments  as  seen  in 
classic  statuary.  But  is  this  painting  from  '  the  Chamber  of  the  Sacraments,'  in  the 
Catacomb  of  Callixtus,  a  baptism  of  Christ  ?  The  Arian  Mosaic  of  St.  Maria,  in 
Cosmedin,  is  intended  for  Christ  without  doubt,  in  which  he  looks  almost  boyish,  as 
also  in  this  fresco.  The  aljlest  writers  call  attention  to  this  fact,  as  according  with  the 
general  methods  which  treat  of  him  in  all  departments  of  early  Christian  art. 
Didron,  in  his  great  work  on  '  Christian  Iconography,'  treats  at  large  upon  the 
juvenility  of  Christ's  figure  in  all  early  Christian  art,  but  especially  of  this  curious 
feature  in  the  earliest  Catacomb  pictures,  which  constantly  represent  him  as  a  youth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  He  remarks :  '  That  the  figure  of  Christ,  which  had  at  first 
been  youthful,  becomes  older  froin  century  to  century,  in  proportion  as  the  age  of 
Christianity  itself  progresses.  That  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more 
youthful  with  every  succeeding  century.'  P.  249.  This  method  came  neither  from 
mistake  nor  ignorance ;  but  was  chosen  as  the  best  mode  known  to  express  the  meek, 
lowly  and  teachable  in  Jesus.  Lord  Lindsay  says :  '  He  is  represented  as  an 
abstraction  ;  as  the  genius,  so  to  speak,  of  Christianity  ;  a  beardless  youth,  to  signify 
the  everlasting  prime  of  eternity.'  The  nude  figure  stands  in  the  water  only  slightly 
above  the  ankles ;  but  his  undress,  as  well  as  the  expanse  of  the  water,  are  in  them- 
selves sj'uibols  of  his  immersion  without  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  sheet;  for  why 
should  the  artist  place  him  in  water  at  all,  especially  unclothed,  in  order  to  pour 
water  on  his  head  ?  The  youth  is  standing  at  his  full  height,  and  Garrucci  writes 
of  this  picture :  '  The  candidate  has  only  his  feet  in  the  water.  The  water,  tlien,  in 
wliich  one  must  be  immersed,  is  not,  in  fact,  literally  represented,  but  indicated  by 
sign.'     (VI,  V,  p.  95.) 

Nos.  6  and  7  from  the  Catacomb  of  Callixtus  relate  to  the  same  subject ;  6 
being  taken  from  Garrucci,  and  7  from  De  Rossi.  They  are  symbolical  and  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  painter's  conception  of  baptism.  These  frescoes  are  on  separate 
walls  of  the  same  crypt,  and  Prof.  Mommsen  treating  them  as  one  continuous  picture, 
says  with  great  clearness : 

'  "We  see  on  the  first  wall  a  man  striking  the  rock  with  his  staff ;  from  the 
spring  thus  opened  a  fisherman  catches  a  fish  on  a  hook.  Farther  on  tlie  same 
spring  serves  as  a  baptismal  font,  out  of  which  the  man  baptizes  the  boy  standing 
before  him,  laying  iiis  hand  on  his  head.  Without  doubt,  Christ  is  here  conceived 
of  as  the  rock,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "They  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ ; "  and  the  man  who  strikes  the 
rock  is  more  likely  Peter,  who  is  often  designated  the  new  Moses,  than  Moses  him- 
self. It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  fisherman,  Peter,  who  was  called  to  be  a 
fisiier  of  men.'  Here  we  have  that  favorite  symbol  of  the  fathers,  which  applies  the 
figure  of  the  fish  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Christ,  as  Tertullian  :  '  We  smaller  fislies, 
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after  tlic  example  of  oiir  Fish,  are  born  in  the  waters;'  and  of  Melito,  second  cent- 
ury, '  fishes  are  tlie  holy  ones  of  God.'  Hilary,  Augustine  and  Optatus  in  the  fuurtli 
century  do  the  same,  the  latter  calling  the  baptismal  waters  '■piscina,^  a  fish-pond. 
By  introducing  the  angler  into  the  picture,  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  another  con- 
version has  taken  place,  and  so  the  newly-immersed  candidate  is  another  fish  caught, 
a  disci])le  of  Christ  drawn  out  of  the  waters  of  baptism  which  flow  from  Christ 
tlie  smitten  rock  ;  a  purely  allegorical  idea  in  exact  keeping  with  the  religious  lit- 
erature of  the  times  in  which  the  painter  lived. 


NO.  C. — SUCCESSFUL   GOSPEL   PHEACIUXG. 


CONVERSION  ANT)    BAPTISM. 


Here  are  clearly  three  distinct  and  purely  allegorical  ideas:  a  wide  expanse  of 
baptismal  water  issuing  from  a  rock  and  shown  to  be  '  living '  water  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  large  fish ;  a  Go.spel  minister  represented  by  the  fisherman  with  his 
hook  and  line,  first  acting  as  a  '  fisher  of  men '  and  then  baptizing  the  disciple 
drawn  to  Christ;  after  that  comes  the  perfected  baptism  in  the  'laying  on  of  the 
hand '  when  the  process  of  conversion  is  finished  and  attested.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  understand  by  the  profuse,  fire-like  jets  which  fall  around  the  candidate  as  he 
stands  in  the  water  nearly  up  to  the  knees?  With  a  singular  infatuation  this 
fresco  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  as  the  one  drawing  of  antiquity  proving  the 
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modern  doctrine  of  afEusion  with  water  as  baptism,  either  added  to  immersion  or  sub- 
stituted for  it ;  but  used  chiefly  to  justify  this  substitution,  directly  in  the  face  of  all 
Church  history  aud  literature,  for  the  first  thousand  years  after  Clirist.  Clearly'  his 
body  has  just  been  raised  from  the  water,  and  this  spray  shoots  above  the  liead  of 
the  candidate  to  the  lieight  of  about  one-fourth  of  his  person,  then  falls  on  one  side 
to  a  line  with  his  thigli  and  on  the  other  down  to  the  water.  It  is  the  only  picture 
of  an  ancient  baptism  in  which  such  a  spray  is  found ;  and  the  question  to  be  de- 
termined is,  whether  the  artist  intended  it  as  a  symbol  or  a  realism,  while  much 
else  in  the  scene  is  allegory.  It  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  nimbus  nor  yet  for 
an  aureole,  although  it  compasses  the  whole  person  excepting  a  part  of  one  leg. 
Certainly  the  law  of  gravitation  determines  that  it  cannot  be  intended  for  water 
dripping  from  the  body  after  immersion,  for  it  flies  upward  more  than  the  lengtli 
of  the  head  and  neck  together  above  the  head.  Nor  can  it  be  water  or  oil,  or  any 
other  liquid  whatever  falling  from  the  baptizer's  hand  or  from  a  vessel,  as  his  hand 
rests  flatly  and  firmly  on  the  youth's  head.  Affusion  or  aspersion  of  water  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  here,  because  the  spray  has  no  natural  or  apparent  source. 
Neither  the  sense  of  sight  nor  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  call  it  water  without 
showing  where  it  comes  from.  Let  any  man  try  a  thousand  times  to  produce  such 
a  fillet  of  water  around  any  one  without  the  use  of  the  ujslifted  hand,  or  of  some 
vessel  from  which  it  is  poured,  and  he  must  fail  as  often  as  he  tries.  More  than 
this,  the  curves  have  not  the  appearance  of  water.  The  lines  start  up  from  the  middle 
of  the  head  in  an  arched,  forked,  wing-like  form,  which  cannot  be  produced  with 
water  excepting  when  dashed  upward  in  a  body  and  with  great  force.  The 
strokes  of  the  pointed  lines  above  the  head,  the  flamboyant  curve  as  of  flame  and  its 
arching  over  the  shoulders  at  so  great  a  distance  from  them,  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  fiilling  water.  But  they  look  more  like  jets  of  flame  projected 
upward  and  outward  by  the  natural  force  of  fire,  and  they  convey  the  conception 
which  the  ancient  artists  expressed  of  'cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire.'  No.  8, 
taken  from  the  Catacombs  and  photographed  from  Garrucci  (vol.  iii,  pi.  liO,  No.  1), 
expresses  the  same  symbolical  idea  in  association  with  the  resting  of  cleft  flames 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost. 

The  artist  has  introduced  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  center  of  the  Apostolic  group, 
possibly  because  she  is  mentioned  with  the  '  Twelve,'  Acts  i,  14  ;  and  also  to  express 
his  idea  of  her  superiority  to  them,  by  taking  the  place  of  her  Son  at  their  head,  a 
notion  in  keejiing  with  the  errors  of  his  day.  The  '  cloven  '  or  divided  appearance 
of  the  fire,  as  well  as  its  flashing  form,  indicates  the  same  idea  in  these  two  painters 
of  different  dates.  The  blaze-like  curve  in  No.  7  suggests  that  the  author  intended 
that  fresco  to  express  his  idea  of  the  figurative  and  supernatural  baptism  of  fire  in 
union  with  baptism  in  water — a  thought  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  religious  lit- 
erature of  his  times.  We  have  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  Fathers  speak  of 
such  a  baptism  in  association  with    the  baptism  of  water.     Tertullian  tells  us  that 
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the  Yalcntinians  added  this  fire  baptism  to  their  water  baptism.  Smith's  '  Dictiona:y 
of  Antiquities'  not  only  treats  of  a  sect  wlio  maintained  tlie  true  baptism  to  be  that 
of  tlie  Spirit  and  tire,  but  speaks  of  a  treatise  in  which  '  we  read  of  some  who,  by 
wliat  means  is  not  known,  produced  an  appearance  of  fire  on  the  baptismal  water, 
in  order  to  complete  what  they  thought  necessary  for  Christian  baptism.'*  A  tra- 
dition existed  on  this  subject  from  Justin  Martyr  downward.  In  liis  dialogue  witli 
Trvplio  the  Jew,  he  says  that  '  When  Jesus  descended  into  the  water,  a  fire  was  also 
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kindled  in  Jordan.'  The  Ebionite  Gospel  reports  that  after  Clirist's  baptism: 
'  Immediately  a  great  light  shone  around  upon  the  place.'  In  commenting  upon 
these  passages,  Dr.  Lardner  remarks :  '  This  account,  therefore,  of  the  fire  in  the 
river  Jordan  seems  to  be  only  a  story  wiiieh  Justin  had  received  by  tradition.'  Drs. 
Cave  and  Grabe,  as  well  as  Lardner,  think  this  tradition  an  inference  drawn  from 
the  evangelical  account  of  the  opening  heavens.  ^  Add  to  this  the  avowal  of  John 
concerning  the  baptism  of  fire  not  many  days  hence,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
traditional  fiery  baptism  associated  itself  with  the  primitive  water  baptism  in  many 
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minds.  Eplirem,  the  great  liymnist  of  the  Syrian  Church,  fourth  century,  speaking 
of  Christ's  baptism  says:  'Behold  tlie  fire  and  the  Spirit,  in  the  river  in  whicli  thou 
wast  baptized.'  Is  it  any  more  strange  that  an  ancient  painter  should  embody  this 
emblematic  idea  in  a  picture,  than  that  so  grave  a  Father  as  Justin  should  incorpo- 
rate it  into  his  controversy  with  the  noted  Jew?  Surely,  there  was  more  common 
sense  in  doing  either,  than  in  the  late  attempt  to  force  this  fresco  into  the  service  of 
aspersion  by  making  it  an  annex  and  interpreter  of  'The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.' 

That  work  i-equires  men  to  be  baptized  in  '  running  water.  But  if  thou  hast  not 
running  water,  baptize  in  other  water ;  and  if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  then  in  warm. 
But  if  thou  hast  neither,  pour  water  upon  the  head.'  Here,  however,  the  admin- 
istrator has  both  running  water  and  an  abundance  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  to  pour 
water  upon  the  head  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  above  injunction.  A 
wide  stream  of  '  living  water '  is  presented,  big  enough  to  produce  a  fish,  in  length 
one  third  of  the  candidate's  full  stature ;  and  so  the  baptizer  is  supposed  to  be 
following  the  instruction  in  the  exceptional  case  b}'  pouring  water  on  the  head,  and 
that  miraculously  too,  without  the  aid  of  any  vessel  or  the  use  of  either  of  his 
hands  !  Here  is  a  pedobaptist  miracle  in  resurrection  from  the  Catacombs  for  en- 
lightening the  nineteenth  century.  Even  Smith's  '  Dictionary '  forces  this  Callixtine 
fresco  to  bear  testimony  to  affusion  in  baptism  as  an  ancient  practice,  and  cites  as 
a  parallel  case,  that  '  one  common  mode  of  bathing  among  the  ancients  was  the 
pouring  of  water  from  vessels  over  the  body,  as  we  may  see  in  ancient  vase  paint- 
ings.' That  water  was  so  used  in  the  ordinary  spray  or  shower-bath  is  clear 
enough  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  this  picture  ?  Here  is  not  the  representation 
of  the  usual  bath,  but  of  a  Christian  baptism.  Besides,  when  the  '  vase  paintings ' 
picture  affusion  in  the  common  bath,  they  show  tlie  vessel  from  which  the  falling 
water  flows,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  this  painting  does  not  show.  It  caimot 
be  enlisted  into  this  modern  service  without  the  greatest  violence  to  the  literature 
of  the  earlier  ages.  Chrysostom  understood  the  baptism  of  fire  metaphorically,  for 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit ;  while  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  imderstood  it  real- 
istically, as  seen  in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  at  Pentecost. '  The  resemblance  to 
fiery  horns  rising  above  the  head  of  the  baptized  in  No.  7,  and  the  forked  flames 
above  the  heads  of  the  Twelve  in  No.  8,  are  clearly  intended  to  represent  the  same 
symbolical  ideal,  by  similar  arching,  cleft  and  aspiring  curves.  But  the  affusion 
of  water  is  inadmissible  until  it  can  be  shown  where  it  comes  from,  and  how  it 
ascends  far  above  the  head  in  this  cleft  and  arching  M'ay  without  visible  agency  or 
projecting  force. 

No.  9  is  a  more  important  painting,  found  over  the  baptistery  in  the  Catacomb 
of  St.  Ponziano,  which  is  ascribed  by  Boldetti  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  but  by 
Parker  to  the  ninth.  It  is  over  an  arched  recess,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  well 
or  fountain,  said  to  have  been  used  for  baptism  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  times 
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of  persecution.  In  the  upper  part  Christ  is  represented  as  standing  up  to  the  waist 
in  the  Jordan.  Tlie  Holy  Dove  with  rays  from  his  beak  is  over  his  head,  fish 
are  swimming  in  the  water,  and  a  hart  or  stag  is  looking  intently  into  the  stream. 
John  is  standing  on  the  bank  reaching  forward  with  his  hand  on  Christ's  licad. 
Another  figure  stands  on  the  opposite  side  in  a  white  garment ;  the  three  figures 
have  the  nimbus.  The  lower  part  of  the  representation  is  under  the  arch ;  on  the' 
wall  is  a  jeweled  cross  with  the  A  and  fi  hanging  from  its  arms  to  indicate  that 
Christ  is  the  Beginning  and  the  Ending  of  faith,  and  the  two  candlesticks  standing 
upon  them  are  designed  to  set  forth  the  Divine  and  human  nature  of  our  Lord. 
The  symbolism  here  is  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  artist  evidently  intended  not  only  to 
give  us  an  ideal  baptismal  scene  in  the  immersion  of  Jesus,  but  to  associate  with  it 
such  a  body  of  divinity  as  would  show  the  great  doctrines  on  which  baptism  rests, 
and  its  necessary  outcome  from  them ;  so  that  the  emblematic  and  the  realistic 
are  copiously  blended.  The  jeweled  cross  is  very  significant,  being  set  with  gems, 
leaves  and  flowers.  This  the  ancients  called  The  Cross  of  Glory,  while  they  called 
the  plain  wood  The  Cross  of  Shame,  to  mark  the  degradation  to  which  the  Bap- 
tized Crucified  submitted  for  our  sins.  The  two  flames  from  the  candlesticks  on 
the  transvei-se  beam  are  designed  to  show  the  wealth  and  fullness  of  illumination 
which  the  atonement  throws  upon  baptism,  and  the  light  needed  by  those  who  are 
buried  beneath  its  waters.  Then,  the  cross  itself  descends  into  the  water  to  exhibit 
the  connection  of  the  atonement  by  Christ's  death  with  the  ordinance.  The  clear 
and  still  fountain  beneath  is  the  believer's  liquid  grave,  w^here  he  is  to  be  buried 
'  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death.' 

Portions  of  the  upper  picture  are  purely  imaginative,  as  the  angel  on  the  right 
shore  from  Christ  resting  on  a  cloud  and  holding  our  Lord's  robe.  Then,  the  hart 
looking  earnestly  into  the  water  symbolizes  the  thirst  of  the  believing  soul  for  the 
waters  of  baptism.  This  idea  is  probably  borrowed  from  Jerome's  comment  on  the 
first  verse  of  Psalm  xlii :  '  As  the  hart  pants  after  the  water-brooks,  so  does  my 
soul  pant  for  thee,  O  God.'  The  nimbus  thrown  around  the  head  of  John,  Jesus 
and  the  angel,  and  the  luminous  irradiancy  around  the  Holy  Dove,  distinguish  them 
as  sacred  personages.  Thus,  in  this  remarkable  picture,  the  immersion  of  Jesus 
and  the  deep  baptistery  provided  for  those  who  cling  to  his  cross  are  but  membere 
of  a  great  S3'stem  of  truth  which  the  artist  intended  to  preach ;  his  primary  purpose 
being  to  show  forth  Christ's  redeeming  work  and  the  results  flowing  from  it  by 
faith  and  obedience,  as  seen  in  baptismal  burial  and  resurrection  with  him.  The 
baptistery  is  supplied  by  a  natural  spring,  and  is,  according  to  Ricci,  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep ;  Canon  Venable  says,  with  a  descent  of  ten  steps.  Since  writing  the 
above,  Dr.  Dodge  calls  attention  to  Bellermann's  description  of  a  baptistery  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Naples:  '  There  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  under  the  middle  door,  eight 
feet  high,  five  and  a  half  feet  broad,  in  which  one  still  sees  a  cross  with  four  equal 
arms  painted  red,  and  a  Greek  inscription,  which  means  "Jesus  Christ  conquers." 
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According  to  a  tradition,  there  was  once  before  tliis  niche  a  great  baptismal  basin, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  earth,  so  that  one  could  look  on  this  place  as  the  baptistery 
of  a  subterranean  Cliurch.'  P.  81.  It  seems  that  the  cross  was  a  baptismal  one, 
like  that  which  we  see  in  the  Pontian  Cemetery.  The  inscription  is  remarkable. 
Rev.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt  in  his  work  on  '  Christian  Art  and  Symbolism  '  says  :  '  Tlie 
earliest  crosses,  as  that  called  the  Lateran,  are  l)aptismal  crosses.  .  .  .  The  cross  is  in 
its  first  use  tlie  symbol  of  bajJtism  into  the  Lord's  death,  or  death  with  him.'  P.  124. 
No.  10  presents  the  same  symbolic  style.  It  is  the  noted  Ursian  Mosaic,  takcR 
from  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Jolm  at  Havenna,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Ursus, 
A.  D.  390-396,  but  the  mosaic  which  adorns  its  high  dome  is  referred  to  450.    Its  tliree 

most  striking  symbols  are 
the  lettering  at  tlie  left 
of  Clirist's  shoulder ;  the 
anointing  of  Jesus  by  John 
with  oil  or  myrrh  from  a 
vessel ;  and  the  river-god. 
Our  Lord  stands  up  to  tiie 
waist  in  the  waters  of  tlie 
Jordan,  with  the  nimbus  and 
Holy  Dove  over  liis  head. 
John's  right  hand  holds  the 
'ampulla,'  or  anointing  cup, 
over  Christ's  liead,but  his  left 
hand  grasps  a  jeweled  cross. 
His  left  knee  is  bent  forward 
and  sustains  what  looks  like  a 
cruet  or  flask,  in  shape  much 
like  the  Oriental  bottle  made 
of  skin.  This  object  partly 
obscuring  John's  knee,  the 
cross  and  Clirist's  right  arm,  suggest  the  source  fi'oin  whence  he  lias  drawn  the  oil  for 
tlie  anointing.  This  however,  only  provided  it  is  not  a  defect  in  the  mosaic,  which 
is  possible.  Garruci  names  no  blemish  here  in  his  description  of  the  picture,  wliile 
he  speaks  of  one  in  the  lettering  '  lord,'  which  was  originally  '  lordann.'  This  medall- 
ion realistically  confines  the  subject  to  the  immersion  of  Jesus  in  the  sacred  river; 
but  the  artist  adds  the  symbols  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  baptism  in  his 
own  times.  Lundy's  comment  is,  that  John  'applies  the  miction  with  a  small 
shell'  * 

At  what  time  the  custom  of  anointing  the  baptized  with  oil  originated  is  not 
known.  Jortin  thinks  that  it  was  unknown  to  Justin  Martyr,  A.  1^.  103-168,  as  he 
does  not  hint  at  it  in  describing  the    rite  of  baptism.     But  Justin  refers  to  it  in 
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another  place,  saying  :  'If  !^^a^y  anointed  tlie  Lord  witli  myrrh  before  his  burial, 
and  we  celebrate  the  symbols  of  liis  sufferings  and  resurrection  in  baptism,  how  is 
it  that  we  first,  indeed,  anoint  with  oil,  and  then  celebrating  the  aforesaid  symbols 
in  the  pool,  afterward  anoint  with  myrrh  ?'^  The  general  custom  of  anointing  in 
baptism  probably  came  in  a  little  later,  when  the  wealthy  began  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, for  Tertullian  says  much  of  this  unction.  AVc  may  see  the  reason  for  its 
adoption,  for  every-where  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  free  use  of  oil  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  common  bath.  The  Christians  found  many  fan- 
ciful reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  practice  in  baptism.  God  anointed  Jesus 
■with  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism — the  very  name  'Christ'  signifies  the  anointed; 
Mary  anointed  his  body  before  his  burial,  with  much  more  in  that  line;  and  so 
according  to  the  best  authorities  they  ga\'e  many  reasons  for  this  '  chrism,'  as  they 
called  it,  both  before  and  after  baptism.  Anointing  betokened  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, and  so  they  likened  the  Spirit  to  oil  and  his  grace  to  unction ;  and  after 
baptism  they  poured  olive  oil  upon  the  head,  thus,  as  they  said,  anointing  their  con- 
verts with  the  '  oil  of  gladness  above  their  fellows,'  in  token  of  their  consecration 
to  a  holy  life.     Tertullian  writes : 

'We  are,  acecording  to  ancient  custom,  tlioroughly  anointed  with  a  blessed 
unction,  as  the  priests  were  wont  to  be  anointed  with  oil  from  a  horn.  And  the 
unction  running  down  our  flesh  profits  us  spiritually  in  the  same  way  as  the  act  of 
baptism,  itself  carnal,  because  we  are  plunged  in  water,  has  a  spiritual  effect  in 
delivering  us  from  our  sins.  Then  the  hand  is  laid  on  us,  inviting  the  ffoly  Spirit, 
through  the  words  of  benediction,  and  over  our  cleansed  and  blessed  bodies,  freely 
descends  from  the  Father  that  most  Holy  Spirit.'^ 

They  found  many  other  reasons  for  this  practice.  In  the  Grecian  games,  the 
wrestlers  and  runners  anointed  themselves  plentifully  before  they  began  their  con- 
tests. When  their  frame  and  joints  were  pervaded  with  oil,  it  was  supposed 
to  give  them  a  quick  agility  of  action  and  an  easy  grace  of  movement,  and 
so  added  to  their  chances  of  success.  As  Paul  referred  to  the  laws  of  these  con- 
tests, '  so  run  I,  so  fight  I,'  they  borrowed  a  figure  from  the  same,  and  applied  it  to 
the  Christian  athlete,  when  beginning  his  race  and  combat  in  baptism.  Ambrose, 
of  Cahors,  the  supposed  author  of  '  De  Sacramentis,'  says  to  the  immersed  :  '  Thou 
didst  enter.  .  .  .  Thou  was  anointed  as  the  athlete  of  Christ.' '  Dr.  Cave,  quoting 
Cyril,  remarks : 

'  They  were  cut  off  from  the  wild  olive  and  were  engrafted  into  Christ,  the  true 
olive-tree,"  and  made  partakers  of  his  fruits  and  benefits,  or  else  to  show  that  now 
they  were  become  champions  for  Christ  and  had  entered  upon  a  state  of  conflict, 
wherein  they  must  strive  and  contend  with  all  the  snares  of  the  world,  as  the  athlete 
of  old  were  anointed  against  their  solemn  games,  that  they  might  be  more  expedite, 
and  that  their  antagonists  might  take  less  hold  upon  them.  Or  rather,  probably,  to 
denote  their  being'adinitted  to  the  great  privileges  of  Christianity,  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation  (as  the  Apostle  styles  Christians),  offices  of 
wliich  anointing  was  an  ancient  symbol,  both  of  being  designated  to  them  and  inter- 
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ested  in  tliem  ;  and  this  account  TertuUian  favoi's,  lie  tells  ns  'tis  derived  from  tlie 
ancient,  that  is,  Jewish  discipline,  where  the  priests  were  wont  to  be  anointed  for 
the  priesthood  :  for  some  such  purpose  they  thought  itfitthat  a  Christian  should  be 
anointed  as  a  spiritual  king  and  priest,  and  that  no  time  was  more  proper  for  it  than 
at  his  baptism,  when  the  name  of  Christ  was  confessed  upon  him.' ' 

This  unction  figured  largely  in  the  ecclesiastical  contro\-ersies  and  legislation  of 
after  centuries ;  and  as  early  as  the  fourth,  a  contest  arose  whether  it  should  pre- 
cede or  follow  baptism.  Tertullian's  statements  show  that  it  followed  baptism,  and 
most  of  the  Fathers  contended  lustily  for  the  same  order,  Augustine  being  amongst 
the  most  earnest.  Bunsen  says  that  '  The  unction  followed  immediately  after  the 
immersion.'  This  question  fanned  the  love  for  anointing  into  a  mania,  until  Rabanus, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  A.  D.  788-856,  actually  exalted  it  into  a  separate  'sacra- 
ment.' He  did  this  by  doubling  each  ordinance ;  and  so  he  called  the  bread  and  wine 
two,  and  the  '  ehrisma '  another,  apart  from  the  immersion  ;  fonr  in  all. '  Dr.  Cave, 
citing  Cyril  again,  saj's  (p.  321)  that  the  person  baptized: 

'  "  Was  anointed  the  second  time,  as  S.  Cyril  tells  us ;  and,  indeed,  M'hatever  be- 
comes of  the  unction  that  was  before,  'tis  certain  that  that  which  TertuUian  speaks 
of  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  discipline,  was  after  the  person  was  baptized."  The 
anointing  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  immersion  ;  and  the  whole  service 
was  finished  by  binding  a  white  linen  cloth,  called  the  "  chrismale^^  around  the  head 
of  the  immersed,  to  retain  the  oil  upon  the  head  for  a  week  afterward.'  " 

Tlie  author  of  the  Ursian  Mosaic  evidently  wished  to  portray  the  anointing  of 
Jesus  in  connection  with  his  baptism  ;  but  unable  to  depict  tlie  invisible  unction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  meets  the  necessity  by  putting  the  ordinary  baptismal  unction  into 
the  hand  of  John.  It  entered  not  his  mind  to  emit  a  stream  from  the  beak  of  a  dove,  so 
the  best  agent  that  his  art  could  supply  was  the  anointing  cup  in  John's  hand.  Hence 
he  is  pouring  on  the  oil  above  the  nimbus  and  beneath  the  head  of  the  Dove,  to  indicate 
his  authority  from  God  to  place  his  hand  between  the  second  and  the  third  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  to  the  honor  of  God's  anointed  Son.  Tliis  act  directly  connects  the 
artist's  conception  of  the  river-god  with  the  effect  of  the  anointing.  When  he  did 
this  work  the  universal  teaching  was  that  great  virtue  lodged  in  the  baptismal  oil, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  miracle-working  in  its  effects.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  tells  us  that 
the  holy  oil  in  baptism  destroyed  all  traces  of  sin  and  drove  out  the  evil  one ;  and 
Pacian  insists  that  'tiie  baptismal  water  washes  away  sin,  the  chrism  gives  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  the  regeneration  is  complete.'  '^  Not  the  least  of  these  effects  is  seen 
in  expelling  all  demons  and  evil  spirits  from  the  water  by  the  oil.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea,  the  artist  has  introduced  the  emblematic  figure  of  the  river-god, 
according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  has  ascended  from  the  stream,  with  a  leafy 
calamus  or  reed  in  his  hand  and  a  wreath  on  his  brow,  in  token  of  dominion  over 
that  river.  He  is  alarmed,  is  looking  away  from  the  \\o\y  anointing  and  bends  for- 
ward, as  if  making  for  the  shore  to  depart  from  a  scene  of  such  sanctit3\  No.  11 
gives  us  an  ancient  Roman  bath,  as  is  seen  by  the  elegant  heathen  bass-relief  upon 
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it,  wliicli  liad  been  consecrated  to  Christian  nsc  by  placing  upon  tlie  oil  pedestal 
an  image  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  invoked  to  serve  as  its  patron  saint. 

In  the  baptistery  known  as  that  of  Constantine,  adjoining  the  Church  of  St. 
John  of  Lateran,  at  Rome,  special  provision  was  made  for  this  service  of  unction. 
The  circular  basin  of  this  build- 
ing is  three  feet  deep  and  twen- 
ty-five in  diameter.  Both  Anas- 
tasius  and  Daraasus,  in  their 
lives  of  Sylvester,  say  that  in 
their  time  it  was  lined  within 
and  without  by  3,008  pounds 
weight  of  silver ;  and  '  in  the 
middle  of  the  basin  stood  a  col- 
umn of  porph3-ry,  bearing  on  its 
top  a  golden  phial  full  of  oint- 
ment,' to  be  poured  upon  the 
heads  of  the  newly-immersed  ^°-  "— °''°  baptismal  fovt,  st  jo.in  ox  the  PEnEsiAi,. 
ones.  Hence  the  mosaic  under  consideration  steps  forth  to  confirm  the  literature  of 
many  centuries,  which  in  its  turn  reflects  light  back  upon  Christian  arcliseology. 
The  attempt,  then,  to  force  this  picture  into  the  service  of  modern  affusion  does  the 
greatest  possible  violence  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  the  unbroken 
testimony  of  the  ages.  In  the  absence  of  color  in  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  painting 
where  liquid  is  poured  forth,  the  circumstances  and  positive  testimony  taken  to- 
gether must  determine  what  that  liquid  is.  And  in  all  these  cases  these  pictures 
unite  in  showing  it  to  be  oil  and  not  water.  Common  sense  alone  suggests,  nay, 
even  common  decency,  that  no  one  would  take  another  to  a  stream  of  water,  strip 
him  naked  and  lead  him  down  into  it  up  to  the  waist,  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
water  on  the  head  from  the  hand  or  a  shell  or  a  vessel,  either  befofe  or  after  the 
honest  immersion  of  that  head  in  the  same  element,  mucii  less  without  sncJi  im- 
mersion at  all.  At  any  rate,  those  mIio  pour  water  on  the  head  now  and  call  it 
baptism  are  extremely  careful  not  to  go  through  such  a  series  of  useless  acts  to  reach 
that  end.  If  the  primitive  Christians  did,  they  were  not  so  wise  as  the  moderns. 
But  when  they  tell  us  that  oil  was  poured  upon  the  head  in  baptism,  'as  the  priests 
were  wont  to  be  anointed  with  oil  from  a  horn,'  as  TertuUian  expresses  it,  we  can- 
not only  see  the  reason  for  all  these  steps,  but  for  their  full  expression  in  ancient 
Christian  art. 

This  absurd  claim  renders  itself  simply  ridiculous,  in  the  attempt  to  show  that 
because  clinics  or  sick  persons  in  bed  had  water  poured  upon  them,  which  act 
passed  for  baptism,  any  example  of  this  can  establish  a  universal  rule.  Jesus  was 
not  a  clinic  at  any  time,  much  less  when  John  baptized  him  ;  nor  were  clinics  taken 
to  the  Jordan  and  placed  in  its  waters  up  to  the  waist,  that  a  cup  of  water  might 
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be  poui'ed  upon  their  lieads.  This  picture  treats  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  and  it 
was  just  as  natural  that  the  painter  sliould  invoke  the  use  of  oil,  tlie  universal  cus- 
tom of  his  day  amongst  Christians  in  baptism,  to  represent  the  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  that  he  should  use  the  cross,  the  flask  and  the  river-god.  But  what 
sane  artist  would  think  of  making  John  lead  our  Redeemer  nude  into  the  Jordan 
to  pour  a  cup  of  water  on  his  head  ?  He  would  be  deemed  as  fit  for  the  lunatic 
asylum  as  the  coming  painter  who  shall  represent  a  current  infant  baptism  in  tliis  year 
of  grace  1886  by  drawing  John  in  the  Jordan  with  a  naked  babe  in  his  arms,  dropping 
a  particle  of  water  on  its  brow  from  a  cup,  with  a  flask  of  water  on  his  shoulder. 

No.  12  is  found  in  the  dome  of  the  Arian  baptistery  at  Ravenna,  and  is  known  as  St. 
Maria  in  Cosmedin.   It  is  given  by  Father  Garrucci  and  bears  date  a  century  later  than 

figure  10,  namely,  A.  D.  553. 
Here  again,  our  Redeemer  is 
presented  above  the  loins  in 
the  waters  of  tiie  Jordan ; 
wliich  I'iver  is  made  a  winding 
trench,  with  a  typical  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  course  of 
that  sacred  stream,  as  if  the 
artist  had  visited  the  spot. 
The  Holy  Dove  has  descended 
directly  above  the  head  of 
Christ  and  hovers  there,  emit- 
ting a  stream  of  unction  from 
his  beak  which  actually  unites 
him  with  the  person  of  our 
Lord.  The  Baptist  is  clothed  in 
a  camel's  skin,  holding  a  bent 
reed  in  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  rests  upon  Christ's  head. 
At  the  right  of  Jesus  is  the  river-god  again,  a  seated  figure  with  long  hair  and  horns ; 
instead  of  the  wreath  on  his  head  we  have  the  leafy  calamus  in  his  hand  to  indicate 
his  royalty ;  his  lower  limbs  are  wrapped  in  an  ample  robe  and  an  urn  stands  at  his 
side.  Abbe  Crossnier  points  to  the  horns  and  urn  as  emblems  of  his  deity  ;  and  his  left 
hand  raised  in  astonishment  seems  to  express  wonder  and  alarm  for  the  holiness  of 
the  scene,  but  especially  has  the  heavenly  unction  startled  him.  Here  we  see  what 
a  century  had  done  for  the  mosaic  art.  By  this  time  the  later  artist  had  devised  a 
better  method  of  symbolical  representation,  so  that  he  disposes  entirely  of  John's 
intervening  cup  between  tlie  Spirit  and  the  Son,  to  express  the  anointing;  and 
brings  the  Dove  and  the  Lord  into  immediate  union  by  a  realistic  flood  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Dove,  to  set  forth  the  divine  unction.  This  is  in  exact  accord  with  what 
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Smith  says  of  another  ancient  practice.  In  article  '  Dove'  he  observes  :  '  A  golden 
or  silver  clove  was  often  suspended  above  the  font  in  earlj  times.  These  sometimes 
contained  the  anointing  oil  used  in  baptism.'  .  .  .  'Doves  of  the  precious  metals, 
emblematic  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  also  suspended  above  the  font  in  early  churches.' 
.  .  .  '  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  Severus  by  the  clergy  of  Antioch  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536,  was  that  he  removed  and  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  the  gold  and  silver  doves  hanging  over  the  sacred  fonts.'  ^  But  the  am- 
pulla was  more  frequently  in  other  shapes  than  that  of  the  dove. 

With  all  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  men  have  the  temerity  to  tell  us 
that  in  one  of  these  mosaics  John  is  pouring  out  water  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  and  in 
the  other  the  Holy  Dove  is  pouring  out — well,  they  do  not  exactly  know  what,  but 
something  tliat  teaches  the  doctrine  of  affusion  in  Christian  baptism  !  What  do 
they  mean  by  this  ?  Do  they  mean  any  tiling,  soberly  and  definitely  ?  Can  they 
mean  that  the  artists  in  these  mosaics  intended  to  teach  that  the  water  baptism  of 
John  administered  to  Jesus  was  incomplete,  until  tlie  Baptist  in  tlie  first  case  and 
tlie  Spirit  in  the  second  superadded  a  water  affusion  likewise  ?  Will  they  give  us 
one  example,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  in  which  it  has  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man 
that  the  Holy  Dove  has  poured  water  upon  any  man  to  complete  his  water  bap- 
tism or  to  supersede  his  immersion  ?  Certainly  not.  But  this  artist  clearly  did  in- 
tend, by  a  too  literal  and  realistic  manner,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  an  invisible 
anointing  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  physical  eye,  and  hence  tliis  stream  from  the 
mouth  of  the  dove.  The  design  in  both  cases  is  unmistakable.  In  the  Ursian 
Mosaic  the  oil  descends  from  John's  vessel  to  depict  an  anointing  of  the  Spirit  by 
the  use  of  oil  without  a  stream  from  the  Dove,  and  in  the  Arian  Mosaic  the  Dove 
gives  forth  his  own  anointing  essence ;  consequently  the  literal  oil  is  dispensed  with, 
showing  that  in  both  cases  unction  is  set  forth  and  not  water.  If  the  reader  will 
examine  ISTo.  8,  he  -will  see  that  the  artist  of  the  Pentecostal  scene,  intended 
to  present  Mary  as  receiving  the  Spirit's  anointing  in  the  same  way  precisely.  The 
divided  flame  rests  upon  her  head  as  upon  each  of  the  Apostles,  but  in  addition  the 
Dove  emits  a  stream  from  his  beak,  exactly  like  that  in  the  Arian  Mosaic.  Did 
the  artist  intend  to  convey  the  thought  that  the  Spirit  was  aspersing  Mary  with 
water  in  baptism  ?  And  yet  there  is  the  same  reason  for  saying  this,  that  there  is 
for  saying  that  the  Arian  artist  intended  the  mosaic  to  carry  the  idea  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  emitted  a  stream  of  water  upon  her  Son  in  baptism.  No,  we  say  with  Lundy, 
in  his  '  Monumental  Christianity  : '  '  The  Dove  is  pouring  down  the  Divine  aiBatus 
from  his  beak  on  the  head  of  our  Lord.' 

Ko.  13  is  a  fragment  of  glass  from  a  broken  cup  found  in  the  Esquiline,  and 
known  by  the  name  on  its  face.  It  depicts  a  newly  baptized  girl.  Those  who  have 
examined  it  say  that  when  held  to  the  light  its  transparency  reveals  her  figure,  with 
her  knee  raised  and  bent  and  her  right  arm  extended,  as  if  preparing  to  leave  the 
baptistery.     A  priest  with  a  halo  around  his  head  stands  at  her  side,  in  a  priestly 
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robe.  Directly  above  lier  is  an  inverted  globular  vessel,  nniversallj  known  in 
ecclesiastical  parlance  as  the  'ampulla.'  It  is  liung  in  a  garland  and  a  liquid  flows 
copiously  from  it  upon  the  girl's  head.     This  vessel  takes  this  name,  says  '  Smith's 

Dictionary  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities '  (Art.  '  Ampulla  '), 
'probably  from  its  swelling 
out  in  every  direction'  .... 
'  A  globular  vessel  for  hold- 
ing liquid  ; '  in  fact,  the  very 
vessel  used  in  the  old  Eoman 
bath  and  at  the  ancient  bap- 
tistery for  the  purpose  of 
anointing.  A  hand  rests  upon 
the  girl's  head,  and  a  dove 
hovers  above  her  bearing  a 
branch  of  seven  stems,  to  in- 
dicate the  seven  graces  of 
the  Spirit  which  are  now 
hers  ;  the  dove  itself  being  a 
messenger  of  peace,  as  in  the 
Saviour's  baptism  (see  Ko. 
4).  Every  item  in  this  frag- 
ment is  full  of  symbol.  The  white  clothing  indicates  the  girl's  future  purity,  chas- 
tity and  faith ;  the  ampulla  is  hung  in  a  garland  to  denote  that  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  is  festive  ;  it  hangs  near  the  bright,  opening  heavens  without  visible  support ; 
the  dove  is  descending  to  show  that  she  is  a  favorite, '  beloved '  of  God  ;  and  she  stands 
in  the  deep  water  to  denote  her  immersion.  We  are  chiefly  concerned, 
however,  with  the  inverted  ampulla,  its  contents  and  their  use  in  an- 
cient baptism.  The  accompanying  cut.  No.  14,  is  taken  from  the  article 
'  Bath '  ('  Encyc.  Britannica '),  and  is  the  same  vessel  found  in  the  cup  of 
Alba.  It  was  in  common  use  amongst  the  ancient  Christians  at  the 
altar,  for  it  contained  the  wine  as  well  as  the  oil.  "When  John  III. 
ordered  the  Lateran  Church  at  Rome  to  supply  altar-plate  for  the  Oratory  of  the 
Martyrs,  with  other  pieces,  he  requii-ed  the  ampulla.  Yet  as  'Smith's  Dictionary' 
says : 

'  More  commonly  the  word  denotes  a  vessel  used  for  holding  consecrated  oil  or 
chrism.  Optatus  Milevitanus  tells  us  that  an  "  ampulla  chrismatis,"  thrown  from  a 
window  by  the  Donatists,  remained  unbroken.  .  .  .  By  far  the  most  renowned  am- 
pulla of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a  dove  from  heaven 
at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  which  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  Frank  kings. 
Hincmar,  in  the  service  which  he  drew  up  for  Chai-les  the  Bold  (S40),  speaks  of  this 
heaven -descended  chrism  whence  that  which  he  himself  used  was  derived,  as  if  of  a 
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tiling  well-known.  Flodoard  (lOtli  century)  tells  us  that  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis, 
the  clerk  who  bore  the  chrism  was  prevented  by  the  crowd  from  reaching  his  pro])er 
station;  and  that  when  tlie  moment  for  unction  arrived,  St.  liemi  rai.sed  lii.s  eyes  to 
heaven  and  prayed,  when  a  white  dove  suddenly  Hew  upon  the  rostriiui,  bearing  au 
ampulla  tilled  with  chrism  from  heaven.' " 

This  vessel  was  often  of  gold,  silver  or  other  metal,  and  was  hnng  over  the 
font  as  well  as  the  altar,  as  in  this  Cup  of  Alba.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  sets 
aside  the  unnatural  and  forced  notion,  that  the  ancient  Christians  took  candidates 
into  deep  water  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  a  little  on  their  heads  in  lieu  of  immer- 
sion ;  and  that  against  their  own  testimony  to  the  contrary  for  thirteen  hundred 
vears.  With  this  glass  fragment  before  his  eyes,  a  man's  common  sense  should  tell 
him  that  no  necessity  could  call  for  hanging  an  inverted  vase  in  this  style  over  the 
head  of  a  baptized  person  in  order  to  pour  from  it  a  little  water  on  the  head,  while 
she  stands  in  very  deep  water,  and  the  baptizing  priest  stands  at  her  side  empty- 
handed.  His  dress  and  nimbus  show  him  to  be  a  sacred  person,  while  his  attitude 
and  outstretched  hand  express  reverence  at  this  falling  unction.  We  have,  indeed, 
records  of  Church  theatricals  in  the  Dark  Ages,  but  few  are  so  ridiculous  as  this 
perfusion  would  be.  Such  a  play  would  not  be  good  pantomime,  but  the  most  sense- 
less of  dumb  shows,  and  withal  very  full  of  machinery.  While  unction  was  no 
part  of  baptism  as  Christ  ordained  it,  but  was,  as  Bingham  says,  'an  appendage  to 
baptism,'  yet  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  baptism  ;  and  the  author 
of  the  '  Constitutions'  insists  that  the  anointing  must  be  had  witli  oil,  or  ointment,  in 
order  to  participation  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  immersed. 

A  word  must  be  added,  as  to  the  laying  on  of  the  hand  in  all  these  pictures. 
The  imposition  of  the  hand  is  as  old  as  the  race,  its  significance  resting  on  the  pur- 
pose— that  of  healing,  mediation,  investiture  in  office  or  blessing.  Here  it  relates 
to  immersion,  and  of  this  one  act  it  is  symbolic.  Generally  these  pictures  present 
their  finished  subject,  without  the  order  in  which  one  act  consecutively  followed 
another  in  making  up  the  whole.  The  several  parts  are  to  be  taken  in  their  natural 
succession,  as  the  painter  has  given  us  his  finished  ideal.  In  no  other  way  could  ho 
give  his  subject  in  repose.  He  cannot  well  give  it  at  an  unfinished  stage  of  the 
baptism,  as  at  the  moment  of  burial  or  when  buried  or  when  rising.  Therefore, 
the  hand  is  laid  on  the  head  either  before  the  candidate  is  bowed  forward  for 
immersion  or  when  it  is  raised  afterward.  In  these  pictures  we  have  both.  Ter- 
tullian's  remark  clears  up  the  whole  matter.  He  says :  '  A  man  having  been  let  down 
in  water  and  dipped  between  a  few  words  rises  again.  .  .  .  Then  the  hand  is  laid  on 
us,  invoking  and  inviting  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Benediction.'" 

The  accompanying  cuts  give  additional  force  to  this  fact.  That  from  St.  Mark's, 
Xo.  15,  is  unmistakable,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  give  the  whole  significance  of 
our  baptism  as  well  as  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  baptism.  .  We  have  John's  ax  laid 
at  the  root  of  the  trees,  and  the  generation  of  Christ's  immersed  followers  reprc- 
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sented  by  the  fish  and  the  new-born  convert  with  him  in  the  waters  ;  both  symbol- 
ical of  the  newly  born  to  God,  whatever  their  actual  age.  A  man  of  eighty  just 
brought  to  Clirist  is  what  Paul  calls  a  '  new-born  babe ; '  and  in  the  person  of  a  con- 
vert in  the  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  angel  who  is  about  to  cover  him  with  a  robe, 
we  have  precisely  the  idea  of  TertuUian  :  'We  smaller  fishes,  after  the  example  of 
our  Fish,  are  lorn  in  the  waters.'  No.  16  is  found  on  the  northern  gate  of  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Parma,  a  bass-relief  sculpture  intended  to  represent  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  as  is  seen  by  the  nimbus  around  the  head  of  the  immersed.  The  waters  of 
the  Jordan  are  thrown  up  into  a  heap,  after  the  style  of  art  in  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
this  picture  being  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century. 


wm  'J§ 


NO.  15. — .MOS.\IC  OF  TTH  CENT.,    ST.  MARK'S,  nO.ME. 


NO.  16. — BAPTISM  IN'  I.3Tn  CENTURY. 


In  seven  out  of  the  eight  pictures  used  here,  where  the  baptized  are  standing 
in  the  water,  the  hand  of  the  baptizer  is  laid  upon  tiie  licad ;  the  only  exception 
being  that  of  St.  John,  Kavenna,  where  John  is  anointing  our  Lord.  Even  in  the 
Arian  Mosaic,  where  the  Dove  is  anointing  Christ,  John's  hand  is  laid  on  his  head 
to  indicate  the  finished  immersion.  But  the  highest  authorities  on  these  works  of 
Christian  art  tell  us,  that  the  hand  on  the  head  of  the  person  in  the  water  is  the 
sign  of  immersion.  Beltrasni,  of  Ravenna,  says  of  John's  hand  on  Christ's  head  in 
the  Arian  Mosaic :  'The  priest  placed  his  hand  fully  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate 
while  in  the  water ;  and  thus  by  three  immersions  and  rapid  emersions  the  baptism 
was  complete.'  ^^  Bottari  states  that  '  Tiie  hand  is  placed  on  the  head  to  indicate 
immersion.''^  The  'Apostolic  Constitutions'  require  'The  priest  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  dipping  him  three  times.'  Garrucci  in  his  history 
of  '  Christian  Art '  says :  '  That  the  laying  on  of  the  hand  was  enstomary  and  of 
special  moment  in  immersion.'"  Cardinal  Colonna  writes:  'The  Catechumens, 
without  clothing,  descended  into  the  water  of  the  baptistery,  and  were  there  immersed 
three  times ;  the  priest  accompanying  the  act  with  his  hand,  and  invoking  at  each 
immersion  the  name  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.'  '*  And  De  Rossi 
warns  us  that  '  We  ought  not  to  confound  the  imposition  of  the  right  hand  with 
which  the  ministrant  accompanies  the  immersion  of  the  candidate  with  what  the 
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bishop  does  in  tlie  case  of  the  neophyte,  as  he  emerges  from  the  water,  and  is  clothed 
in  white  at  tlie  confirmation.'  "  Thus,  these  and  otlier  adepts,  not  one  of  them  Bap- 
tists, bring  daylight  from  the  Catacombs,  bearing  voluntary  and  unbiased  witness 
against  their  own  practice  as  aspersionists. 

There  are  many  more  early  pictures  of  baptism  besides  these,  amongst  them  a 
notable  one  of  a  king  and  queen  in  a  baptistery,  each  wearing  a  royal  crown,  sup- 
posed to  represent  their  majesties  of  Lombardy,  immersed  about  A.  D.  590.  All, 
however,  bear  the  same  line  of  interpretation,  and  all  the  reliable  authorities  declare 
that  their  interpretation  is  found  in  immersion.  Then  these  two  things  are  quite 
as  remarkable  in  confirmation  of  its  correctness,  namely :  1.  That  in  none  of  the 
Catacomb  pictures  is  John  found  pouring  any  thing  on  Christ's  head,  as  his  anoint- 
ing was  ascribed  to  God  directly.  We  have  the  earliest  instance  of  this  in  the  Raven- 
nian  Mosaic  of  A.  D.  450,  when  oil  was  universally  used  upon  the  baptized.  2.  "We 
have  no  case  in  the  Catacombs  of  any  one  dijjping  a  babe  in  water,  or  of  one  hold- 
ing a  babe  in  the  arms,  pouring  or  sprinkling  water  upon  him.  All  are  adtilts,  and 
all  are  standing  their  full  height  in  the  water  ;  while  we  have  many  inscriptions  to 
deceased  infants  and  some  pictures  of  children,  amongst  them  that  of  Jesus  bless- 
ing children,  given  in  this  work.  But  in  no  case  is  there  the  least  sign  of  water  in 
connection  with  them  suggesting  baptism.  Even  where  our  Lord  blesses  the  child, 
they  both  stand  on  dry  land,  the  little  one  at  his  side.  This  silence,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  is  suggestive  without  the  weight  of  liistorical  testimony ;  and  as  a 
negative,  it  hints  broadly  in  confirmation  of  its  opposite  positive. 

It  is  believed  that  while  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  be  inter- 
pretations of  the  pictures  given,  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  as  their  literature  shows  abundantly.  That  this  teaching 
and  practice  varied  from  Xew  Testament  injunction  and  example  is  not  to  the  point. 
The  crude  and  even  ridiculous  notions  embodied  in  these  pictures  were  seriously 
entertained  by  tliose  who  executed  them,  and  they  all  go  to  show  that  the  practice 
of  those  ages  was  in  harmony  witli  that  of  the  Baptists  of  our  own  times,  in  so  far 
as  that  the  radical  idea  of  baptism  was  that  of  the  burial  of  the  body  in  water. 
None  of  the  archseologists,  historians  or  interpreters  here  cited  are  Baptists,  but 
chiefly  they  are  Catholics  and  antiquarians  of  great  note,  who  have  given  the  result 
of  tlieir  researches  simply  as  antiquarians  and  not  as  biblical  critics  or  theologians. 
Their  testimony  bears  every  mark  of  candor  and  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE    TWELFTH   CENTURY. 


THIS  was  the  iron  age,  in  which  the  Church  slept  her  iron  sleep.  Yet  it  was 
a  cardinal  era,  as  when  the  first  spike  of  light  darts  across  an  arctic  sky  to 
break  the  night  and  lierald  the  revolntionary  day.  Stagnation  awoke  the  soul  of 
the  age  hj  its  very  oppression,  and  it  half  resolved  to  be  free.  Tiie  Crnsades  had 
opened  the  sluices  of  vice,  ecclesiasticism  sat  drunk  on  the  throne  of  night,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  said  that  '  St.  Peter's  boat  was  sinking.'  At  this  moment 
Abelard  caught  the  breaking  dawn.  He  represented  the  free  thought  which  the 
Crusaders  had  brought  back  with  them,  and  helped  to  loosen  the  bands  of  tradition 
by  pointing  out  the  contradictions  of  the  Fathers  ;  ridiculing  the  current  notion  that 
Christ's  death  was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  and  warmly  rebuking  immorality  in 
peasant,  priest,  prelate  and  prince.  Admiring  youth  thronged  the  presence  of 
this  brilliaut  philosopher,  whether  in  the  wilderness  of  Troyes  or  the  University 
of  Paris.  His  severity  and  originality  stirred  the  opposition  of  the  dull,  the  narrow- 
minded  and  the  vile,  and  Bernard  accused  him  of  heresy.  Bernanl  liimself 
bewailed  the  depravity  of  the  priests,  but  still  was  a  captive  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  age.  Some  of  the  popes  honestly  sought  to  reform  the  Catholic  Church,  while 
Gregory  VII.  abolished  tlie  sale  of  holy  offices  and  checked  conculjinage  in  the  clergy. 
Another  new  idea  of  the  times  was  to  encourage  the  rise  of  great  cities.  They 
became  independent  friends  of  light  and  supported  better  government.  Those  of 
Northern  Italy  and  Southern  France  drew  to  them  various  Oriental  sects,  many  of 
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tlieiii  '  pure  '  men,  comparcil  witli  tlioso  generally  seen  ;  proniineiit  amongst  these 
were  Catliarists  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace.  These  strangers  brought  with  them 
many  false  doctrines,  but  they  rejected  popular  vices,  the  authority  of  pope  and 
bishop,  and  studied  the  New  Testament.  The  fairest  civilization  of  the  Middle 
Ages  arose  where  they  flourished.  In  a  certain  and  important  sense  Abelard,  Ber- 
nard and  Gregory,  with  the  Crusaders  and  Cathari,  all  worked  together.  And 
contrary  to  popular  supposition,  Tanchelyn  was  helping  them  by  preaching  in  the 
streets  of  Antwerp  and  Utrecht,  while  Peter  of  Bruis  was  drawing  men  to  Christ 
between  the  Ehone  and  the  Alps.  These  two  were  as  heartily  hated  by  the  priests  as 
they  were  beloved  by  the  people,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the  man  of  God 
in  Holland  that  for  twelve  years  the  mass  had  not  been  celebrated  in  many  places 
where  he  preached.  Tanchelyn  went  to  Eome  with  much  the  same  result  as  Luther, 
four  centuries  later.  On  his  return  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cologne  by  order  of  the 
archbishop,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  smith,  a  disciple,  he  escaped.  Afterwaid  he  was 
slain  by  a  treacherous  priest.  He  held  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  guide,  Christ  the 
only  head  of  the  Church,  with  no  mass  and  no  infant  baptism.  These  doctrines 
survived  him,  were  preached  by  his  successor,  Everwacher,  and  the  after  suscept- 
ibility of  the  Netherlands  to  Baptist  principles  has  some  connection  with  his  early 
sowing.  The  several  sects  of  the  Cathari  hold  a  close  attinit}'  to  our  subject,  and 
we  must  now  present  a  cui'sory  view  of  this  interesting  people. 

The  Cathari  ('the  pure')  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  confusion  in  ecclesi- 
astical history,  largelv  in  consequence  of  classing  many  and  widely  different  sects 
under  that  general  name,  both  amongst  ancient  and  modern  writers,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  latter  have  been  too  ready  to  hail  all  dissidents  from 
Rome  by  that  name  as  welcome  simply  because  they  were  dissenters,  the  Catholics 
as  cheerfully  consigning  all  these  to  anathema  for  the  same  reason,  with  but  little 
distinction.  In  truth,  with  few  exceptions,  all  have  dealt  in  this  wholesale  distri- 
bution, instead  of  examining  each  sect  and  candidly  assigning  it  to  its  true  place  in 
the  long  list  of  sects,  which  have  been  so  designated.  For  the  purposes  of  general 
description,  Schmidt  designates  the  Cathari  as  '  a  dualistic  sect  which  originated  in 
Eastern  Europe,  independently  of  the  Manichfeans  and  Paulicians,  but  from  the 
same  source — an  intermingling  of  European  and  Asiatic  ideas.'  He  thinks  that 
they  originated  in  Bulgaria,  from  whence  they  spread  into  Thrace,  Avhere  they  were 
known  as  Bogoniiles,  then  iiito  Dalmatia  and  Slavonia,  till  merchants  brought  the 
heresy  to  Italy,  and  the  Crusaders  to  France ;  and  so  Flanders,  Sicily  and  other 
countries  became  thoroughly  infected  therewith.  But  the  sects  into  which  the 
Cathari  soon  split  became  almost  too  numei'ous  to  mention  here,  each  one  of  them 
retaining  more  or  less  of  the  original  leaven  ;  but  some  being  popularly  so  known 
while  they  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  original  system,  which  was 
very  pernicious.  To  call  them  all  Cathari  in  that  sense,  therefore,  is  a  simple 
slander  pinned  upon  them  by  their  foes. 
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The  generally  received  opinions  amongst  thein  were  far  enough  removed  from 
the  Gospel,  running  all  the  way  from  absolute  dualism,  with  its  fantastic  mythology 
and  its  wild  fancy,  up  to  a  semi-gospel  standard  of  morality  and  even  spirituality,  if 
intense  asceticism  can  be  so  called.  They  were  decidedly  anticlerical,  and  yet  their 
organization  was  strictly  aristocratic,  having  one  order  of  teachhig  for  the  masses 
and  another  for  the  privileged;  all  being  known  respectively  as  '■  auditores^ 
^  credentes''  and  '■electV  Their  views  of  Christ  led  them  to  deny  his  incar- 
nation and  resurrection  ;  they  denied  the  necessity  of  baptism  proper,  substituting 
for  it  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  they  held  to  be  the  true  spiritual  baptism  ; 
they  also  refused  to  eat  all  kinds  of  procreated  food,  and  discouraged,  if  they  did  not 
disallow,  marriage.  But  at  the  same  time  they  considered  relics,  images,  crosses 
and  even  material  sanctuaries  as  odious  and  the  work  of  Satan,  because  men  had 
come  to  adore  them. 

The  BoGOMiLEs  were  a  branch  of  the  Cathari.  Herzog  thinks  that  they  took 
their  name  from  a  Bulgarian  Bishop  of  the  tenth  century,  that  they  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Paulicians,  and  says  that  they  abounded  in  the  Bulgarian  city  of 
Philippopolis.  They  were  condemned  as  heretics  and  suffered  great  persecution. 
Basil,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  burnt  in  Constantinople  in  1118,  before  the  gates 
of  St.  Sophia.  The  Paulicians  of  Bulgaria  furnished  the  Cathari  of  Southern 
France.  Gibbon  thinks  that  they  found  their  way  there  either  by  passing  up  the 
Danube  into  Germany  or  through  Venice  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  or  through 
the  imperial  garrisons  sent  by  the  Greek  Emperor  into  Italy.  But  come  as  they 
might,  we  find  them  at  Orleans  A.  D.  1025,  in  the  Netherlands  1035  and  in  Turin 
1051.  About  half  a  century  later  banishment  from  their  own  country  drove  them 
in  great  numbers  to  the  west,  and  they  appeared  plentifully  at  Treves  and  Soissons, 
in  Champagne  and  Flanders.  Their  teachings  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
priests,  the  peasantry,  and  even  the  nobles.  Their  followers  became  so  numerous 
as  to  demand  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  1119,  and  that  of  Tours, 
1163.  But  despite  excommunications  and  curses,  they  so  grew  that  in  1167  they 
lield  a  council  of  their  own  and  openly  formulated  their  faith  and  ecclesiastical 
order,  which  they  stoutly  held,  against  both  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  the  secular 
power  for  almost  a  centuiy.     Another  branch  of  the  Cathari  is  found  in 

The  Albigenses.  They  arose  in  Southern  France  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  M^ere  first  known  as  Publicani ;  but  at  last  took  their  name  from 
the  city  of  Albi,  the  center  of  the  Albigeois  district.  They  were  first  called  Al- 
bigenses by  Stephen  Borbone,  1225.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  their  exact  tenets 
and  practices,  but  they  were  generally  numbered  with  the  Cathari,  and  had  many 
things  in  common  with  other  sects  so  known.  They  rejected  the  Romish  Church, 
and  esteemed  the  New  Testament  above  all  its  traditions  and  ceremonies.  They 
did  not  take  oaths,  nor  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  they  were  ascetic 
and  pure  in  their  lives ;  they  also  exalted  celibacy.     They  increased   so  rapidly 
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tliat  thcv  drove  tlie  Catholic  priests  from  tlieir  churches,  of  which  they  took 
possession,  forming  schools  and  congregations  of  their  own.  They  made  the  Cath- 
olic Church  an  object  of  contempt,  the  nobility  heading  the  movement,  and 
they  also  formed  their  own  synod  ;  four  different  Catholic  Councils  condemned 
them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Bernard  tried  to  reclaim  them,  and  various  dis- 
putations were  had  with  them  ;  but  in  1180  Cardinal  Henry  commenced  a  crusade 
against  them  with  the  sword.  Much  carnage  followed.  One  crusade  succeeded 
another.  Innocent  III.  offered  the  prelates  and  nobjes  all  the  blessings  of  the 
Church  for  the  use  of  their  sword  and  the  possessions  of  the  heretics  as  an  addi- 
tional reward.  Their  own  prince.  Count  Raymond  YI.,  was  compelled  to  slaughter 
his  subjects,  and  the  pope  summoned  the  King  of  Northern  France  with  all  his 
nobles  to  the  same  bloody  work.  Half  a  million  of  men  were  gathered,  four  Arch- 
bishops joined  the  invaders  with  twelve  Bishops  and  countless  nobles.  Towns  were 
sacked,  seven  castles  surrendered  to  the  pope,  and  five  hundred  villages,  cities  and 
fortresses  fell. 

Barons,  knights,  counts  and  soldiery  flocked  like  eagles  to  the  prey  from  all 
directions.  Their  superstition  was  fed  by  the  promise  of  two  years'  remission  of 
penance,  and  all  the  indulgences  granted  to  the  invaders  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher ; 
and  their  cupidity  was  fired  by  the  tender  of  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  heretics,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  reduce  them  to  Mohammedan  slavery.  They  followed  the  lead 
of  Arnaud,  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  bearing  the  cross  and  pilgrims'  staves,  from 
the  adjacent  countries,  French,  German,  Flemish,  Norman.  They  first  attacked 
Beziers,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned ;  but  it  was  taken  by  storm 
and  thirty  thousand  were  slain.  Seven  thousand  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Magdalene,  and  the  monk  Peter  tells  us  with  the  most  ferocious  coldness 
that  they  '  killed  women  and  children,  old  men,  young  men,  priests,  all  without  dis- 
tinction.' There  were  many  Catholics  in  the  town,  and  the  '  Holy  Legate '  was  asked 
how  these  should  be  spared,  when  he  commanded  :  '  Kill  them  all,  God  will  know  his 
own  ! '  Lest  a  heretic  should  escape  they  piled  all  in  an  indiscriminate  heap,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Denis  gives  the  whole  number  as  sixty  thousand.  After  Beziers 
had  fallen,  July  22,  1209,  Carcassone  was  invested.  There  Count  Roger,  the 
nephew  of  Raymond,  was  inveigled  under  the  pretense  of  safe-conduct  and  a  treat- 
ing for  peace  out  of  the  city  into  the  enemies'  camp  and  by  treachery  was  made  a 
prisoner  as  a  heretic.  "When  his  men  found  their  captain  gone  they  retreated  by  a 
private  passage,  the  great  city  fell,  and  its  captain  died  in  a  dungeon,  as  the  pope 
expresses  it,  '  miserably  slain  at  the  last.'  The  French  barons  agreed  that  any  for- 
tress which  refused  to  surrender  on  demand,  but  resisted,  should  when  captured 
find  every  man  put  to  the  sword  in  cold  blood  by  the  cross-bearers,  that  horror  might 
appall  every  heart  in  the  land.  Their  own  historian  says  :  '  They  could  not  have 
dealt  worse  with  them  than  they  did  ;  they  massacred  them  all,  even  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  cathedral ;  nothing  could  save  them,  nor  cross,  nor  crucifix,  nor 
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altars.  The  scoundrels  killed  the  priests,  the  women,  the  infants,  not  one,  I  believe, 
escaped.'  Eight  hundred  nobles  were  either  hanged  or  hewn  to  pieces,  and  four 
hundred  heretics  were  burnt  in  one  pile. 

The  story  of  this  murdered  people  for  about  half  a  century  is  heart-sickening 
in  the  extreme.  They  held  many  errors  of  the  head,  but  no  prince  ever  ruled  over 
grander  subjects.  They  were  far  advanced  in  refinement,  and  were  high-toned  in 
morality.  Their  record  is  the  brightest,  briefest  and  bloodiest  in  the  annals  of  pious, 
persecuting  deviltry.  It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  blot- 
ted out  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  It  is  a  short,  swift  stream  of  gore 
mingling  with  their  mountain  torrents,  but  more  romantic  than  their  Alps.  If  the 
eternal  snow  and  ice  had  not  turned  these  eternally  pale,  the  frozen  steel  of  St. 
Dominic  had  chilled  them  forever,  when  the  pravity  of  his  infernal  machine  made 
them  witnesses  of  a  rushing  destruction,  without  parallel  in  human  villainy. 

Amongst  the  Cathari,  however,  we  find  a  Baptist  body  at  Cologne  and  Bonn. 
Whence  they  came  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  they  appeared  in  1146,  and  Evervin 
gives  a  full  accoimt  of  them  in  writing  to  Bernard,  of  whom  he  seeks  aid  in  their 
suppression.  He  says  that  they  had  been  recently  discovered,  and  that  two  of  them 
had  openly  opposed  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  their  assembly ;  the  archbishop 
and  nobles  being  present.  The  'lieretics'  asked  for  a  day  of  disputation,  when 
re-enforced  by  certain  of  their  number  they  would  maintain  their  doctrines  fi'om 
Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  and  unless  they  were  properly  answered  they  would  rather 
die  than  give  up  their  principles.  Upon  this  they  were  seized  and  burnt  to  death. 
Evervin  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  endured  the  torment  of  the  stake  not 
only  with  patience,  but  with  joy  ;  and  asks  how  these  members  of  Satan  could  suffer 
with  such  constancy  and  courage  as  were  seldom  found  amongst  the  most  godly. 
He  then  describes  their  heresj'. 

They  professed  to  be  the  true  Church,  because  they  followed  Christ  and  pat- 
terned after  the  Apostles ;  they  sought  no  secular  gain  or  earthly  property,  but  were 
tiie  poor  in  Christ,  while  the  Roman  Church  made  itself  rich.  They  accounted 
themselves  as  sheep  amongst  wolves,  fleeing  from  city  to  city,  enduring  persecution 
with  the  ancient  martyrs,  although  they  were  living  laborious,  holy  and  self-deny- 
ing lives.  They  charged  their  persecutors  with  being  false  apostles,  with  adulterating 
the  word  of  God,  with  self-seeking,  and  the  pope  with  corrupting  the  Apostle 
Peter's  chair.  He  says:  'They  do  not  hold  the  baptism  of  infants,  alleging  that 
passage  of  the  Gospel,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  '  They 
rejected  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  they  called  all  observances  in  the  Church 
which  Christ  had  not  established  superstitions.  They  denied  the  docti'ine  of  pur- 
gatorial-fire after  death,  and  believed  that  when  men  die  they  go  immediately  to 
heaven  or  to  hell.  He  therefore  beseeches  the  '  holy  father '  to  direct  his  pen 
against  '  these  wild  beasts,'  and  to  help  him  to  '  resist  these  monsters.'  He  then  says, 
some  of  them  '  Tell  us  that  they  had  great  numbers  of  their  persuasion  scattered 
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almost  every-wliere,  and  that  amongst  them  were  many  of  our  clergy  and  monks. 
And  as  for  those  who  were  burnt,  they  in  the  defense  thej'  made  for  themselves 
told  us  that  this  heresy  had  been  concealed  from  the  time  of  the  martyrs — and  that 
it  had  existed  in  Greece  and  other  countries.'  All  this  he  evidently  believed.  But 
Manichajism  had  not  been  'concealed  from  the  time  of  the  martyrs;'  for  his  pre- 
decessors hud  openly  contended  with  it  every-where.  This  heresy  was  a  discovery* 
of  another  sort  to  the  provost  of  Steinfeld. 

This  letter  aroused  Bernard,  who  opened  his  batteries  upon  the  '  wild  beasts'  in 
his  '  Sermons  on  Solomon's  Song.'  He  is  especially  bitter  toward  them  because  they 
despised  infant  baptism ;  is  virulent  because  they  refused  to  take  oaths  and  observed 
secrecy  in  their  Christian  rites;  and  lays  several  serious  things  to  their  charge, 
although  he  professes  to  know  but  little  about  them.  And  then  his  little  knowledge 
of  them  obliges  him  to  bless  whom  he  would  fain  curse ;  for  he  says :  '  If  you  ask 
them  of  their  faith,  nothing  can  be  more  Christian  ;  if  you  observe  their  conversa- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  blameless ;  and  what  they  speak  tliey  prove  by  deeds. 
You  may  see  a  man  for  the  testimony  of  his  faith  frequent  the  cliurch,  honor  the 
elders,  offer  his  gift,  make  his  confession,  receive  the  sacrament.  What  more  like  a 
Christian  ?  As  to  life  and  manners,  he  circumvents  no  man,  over-reaches  no  man, 
and  does  violence  to  no  man.  He  fasts  much  and  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  but 
works  with  his  hands  for  his  support.  The  whole  body,  indeed,  are  rustic  and  illit- 
erate, and  all  whom  I  have  known  of  this  sect  are  very  ignorant.'  And  so  he  '  mar- 
veled,' as  others  in  the  Apostolic  times  had  at  the  same  things. 

'  This  sect,'  says  Herzog,  '  lived  on  in  the  regions  along  the  Rhine,  especially  in 
Cologne  and  Bonn.'  But  it  was  terribly  persecuted.  ...  In  1163  several  of  them 
were  burnt,  after  the  Canon  Echbert  had  tried  in  vain  to  convert  them.  This  monk  was 
sent  to  preach  to  death  all  who  had  escaped  the  stake.  His  sermons  survive  to  this 
day,  and  in  their  dedication  to  Reginald  Archbishop  of  Cologne  he  rehearses  his 
disputes  with  '  these  monsters,'  and  tells  many  things  which  he  had  learned  about 
them,  in  part  by  torture  and  the  threat  of  death.  But  his  statements  do  not  hold 
together.  He  evinces  confusion,  if  not  bewilderment,  in  his  attempt  to  understand 
their  tenets.  Like  most  of  the  Catholic  witnesses,  he  fell  into  the  temptation  of 
tracing  this  particular  heresy  to  some  of  the  old  and  proscribed  '  heretics,'  which 
carried  disgrace  with  it,  and  so  challenged  the  hatred  of  men  and  covered  the  new 
'heretics'  with  obloquy.  Hence,  in  his  thirteen  sermons,  he  labors  hard  to  fasten 
upon  them  the  faith  and  practices  of  the  Manichseans ;  for  with  most  of  his  brethren, 
he  was  afflicted  with  Manichffiism  on  the  brain  whenever  he  scented  heresy.  He 
construes  their  observance  of  tiie  Supper  into  a  'mere  evasion,'  and  takes  the  word 
of  an  apostate  from  them,  who  says  that  they  denied  the  birth  of  Christ,  his  proper 
human  Hesh  and  his  real  death  and  resurrection ;  teaching  that  all  these  were  but 
a  simulation.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  they  renounced  water  baptism  alto- 
gether, substituting  therefor  the  Consolamenturn  ;  and  then  takes  particular  pains  to 
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tell  us  that  their  principal  reason, for  denying  baptism  to  infants,  was  found  in  their 
incapacity  to  receive  it,  and  so,  that  it  should  be  deferred  till  they  came  to  the  exer- 
cise of  faith.  He  adds,  that  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  yet  he  classes  them 
all  with  Cathari,  '  a  sort  of  people '  whom  he  pronounces  *  very  pernicious  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  which,  like  moths,  they  corrupt  and  destroy.'  Gieseler  shows  that 
they  rejected  infant  baptism,  because  baptism  should  be  administered  only  to  believers.* 
This  zealous  monk  betrays  the  entire  animus  of  his  denunciation  of  these  Cologne 
Baptists,  when  he  says  of  them  that  they  sustained  their  positions  by  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  '  They  are  ai'med  with  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  in 
any  way  seem  to  favor  their  sentiments,  and  with  those  who  know  how  to  defend 
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their  errors,  and  to  oppose  the  Catholic  truth ;  though  in  reality  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  couched  in  those  words,  and  which  cannot  be  discov- 
ered without  great  judgment.' 

In  1231  Konrad  of  Marburg,  a  fanatical  Dominican  monk,  led  a  terrible  per- 
secution against  this  sect,  and  little  is  heard  of  them  in  Germany  afterward.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  band  of  thirty  martyrs,  of  whom  Milner,  Dr.  Henry  and 
William  of  Newbury  speak,  were  of  this  body.  They  tell  us  that  in  1159  thirty 
men  and  women  who  spoke  German  reached  England,  and  for  their  religious  prin- 
ciples and  practices  were  arraigned  before  a  Council  of  clergy  at  Oxford.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  incorrigible  heresy,  and  Henry  II.  ordered  their  foreheads 
branded  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  they  were  to  be  whipped  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  their  clothes  to  be  cut  off  at  their  girdles,  and  then  to  be  turned  into  the 
open  fields,  all  persons  being  forbidden  to  give  them  shelter  or  relief.     This  was 
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in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  every  one  of  them  perished  witii  hunger  and  cold. 
These  appear  to  have  been  the  first  heretics  deliberately  murdered  in  England,  for 
what  Kewbury  calls  '  detesting  holy  baptism '  as  practiced  by  Rome.  The  dates 
and  general  facts  suggest  these  as  the  victims  of  German  persecution,  for  Echbert 
says  of  the  Cologne  Baptists :  '  They  are  increased  in  great  multitudes  throughout 
all  countries,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  Church,  for  their  words  eat  like  a  canker, 
and,  like  a  flying  leprosy,  run  every  way,  infecting  the  precious  meinbci-s  of  Christ. 
These  in  our  Germany  we  call  Cathari ;  in  Flanders  they  call  them  Piphles ;  in 
French,  Tisserands,  from  the  art  of  weaving,  because  numbers  of  them  are  of  that 
occupation.' 

The  term  Cathari  has  also  been  applied  to  another  thoroughly  Baptist  sect, 
which  arose  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  century :  the  Petrobeusians.  Their  leader 
was  the  great  reformer,  Peter  of  Bruis.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  '  Baptist,'  when  used  to  characterize 
one  of  these  historical  bodies.  A  Pedobaptist  is  one  who  baptizes  babes.  An  Anti- 
pedobaptist  is  one  who  rejects  the  baptism  of  babes.  But  this  does  not  of  neces- 
sity make  him  a  Baptist ;  for  the  Paulicians,  Cathari,  Albigenses,  and  in  fact  the 
modern  Quakers,  all  cast  infant  baptism  aside,  but  administered  no  baptism  at  all. 
Hence  all  these  have  rejected  the  ba])tism  of  babes  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  we 
cannot,  for  that  reason,  number  them  with  Baptists.  An  '  Anabaptist '  is  one  who 
baptizes  again  for  any  reason.  The  Kovatians  and  Donatists  were  '  Anabaptists,' 
and  reimmersed  those  who  came  to  them  from  the  Catholics.  At  the  same  time 
the  Catholics  were  '  Anabaptists,'  when  they  reimmersed  those  who  came  to  them 
from  what  they  called  the  heretical  bodies.  They  were  therefore  Pedobaptists 
and  '  Anabaptists '  at  the  same  time.  But  a  Baptist  proper,  in  modern  parlance,  is 
one  who  rejects  the  baptism  of  babes  under  all  circumstances,  and  who  immerses 
none  but  those  who  personally  confess  Christ  under  any  circumstances ;  and  those 
who  are  thus  properly  immersed  upon  their  faith  in  Christ,  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  in  history  as  Baptists  to  that  extent,  but  no  further. 

For  this  reason  we  cannot  honestly  claim  several  of  the  Cathari  sects  as  Baptists, 
simply  because  volumes  might  be  filled  with  reliable  evidence  to  show  that  they 
hated  infant  baptism  with  downright  hatred.  They  opposed  it  with  all  their  might 
and  even  ridiculed  it  as  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  they  classed  with  images, 
prayer  for  the  dead,  purgatory  and  such  other  gear.  Often,  indeed,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  their  babes  immersed  by  the  Eoman  priests,  because  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived  laid  them  under  griev- 
ous penalties  for  refusing.  But  as  a  moral  institution  they  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt, as  thousands  who  are  not  Baptists  now  do.  Yet  what  were  their  views  of 
the  immersion  of  believers  in  water  1  Many  of  them  knew  but  little  about  it ;  they 
had  never  seen  a  believer  immersed.  The  baptism  of  babes  enforced  by  the  civil 
power  had  well-nigh  driven  it  from  nominal  Christian  countries,  made  so  by  the 
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strong  clutch  of  law.  They  could  not  be  immersed  if  they  would,  as  believers ;  for 
this  was  unlawful.  Deprived  of  this  right,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law  drove 
them  into  Quakerism,  in  counting  the  believer  the  subject  of  a  higher  baptism,  as 
they  called  it,  in  the  Consolanientum.  And  what  was  that?  Ermengard  de- 
scribes it  thus: 

'  When  they  wish  to  impart  the  Consolamentum  to  any  man  or  woman,  he  that 
is  called  Greater  and  ordained,  having  washed  his  hands  and  holding  in  his  hands 
the  book  of  the  Gospels,  admonishes  him  or  them  who  come  to  receive  the  Consol- 
amentum that  they  place  their  entire  faith  in  that  Consolamentum.  And  so,  placing  the 
book  on  their  heads,  they  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  seven  times,  and  then  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  beginning  with  the  words,  "In  the  beginning,"  and  going  as  far  as  the 
passage  which  reads,  "  Grace  and  truth  through  Jesus  Christ."  Thus  is  the  Consol- 
amentum completed.  Do  you  ask  by  what  persons  it  is  administered  ?  We  answer, 
by  those  among  them  who  are  called  the  ordained.  But  if  none  such  be  present, 
there  be  those  who  among  theui  are  called  the  Consolati  (by  them),  it  is  admin- 
istered, and  if  there  be  no  men  present,  even  women  may  administer  it  to  the  sick. 
They  believe  that  by  it  tlie  remission  of  every  sin  and  the  cleansing  of  every  stain 
is  accomplished,  without  any  satisfactory  penance  whatever,  if  they  die  immediately 
after.  They  say  even  that  no  one,  save  he  who  has  received  that  Consolamentum 
from  the  Consolati,  can  by  any  work,  not  even  by  martyrdom,  nor  if  he  keep  liim- 
self  as  much  as  possible  from  all  sins  and  faults,  reach  the  heavenly  kingdom.  And 
they  believe  this  also,  that  if  he  who  administers  the  Consolamentum  should  have 
fallen  into  any  of  the  sins  they  call  criminal,  as,  for  example,  to  eat  an  egg,  or  fish, 
or  cheese,  or  to  slay  a  bird,  or  any  animal  save  reptiles,  or  even  into  any  of  tiie  sins 
the  Roman  Church  calls  criminal,  then  the  Consolamentum  does  the  recipients  no 
good.  Nay,  they  hold  the  recipient  should  again  have  it  administered  by  another, 
if  he  desires  to  be  saved.' 

This  account  is  abundantly  sustained  by  indisputable  evidence.  And  this  so- 
called 'spiritual  baptism  '  was  administered  because  they  cast  aside  material  water 
as  'evil'  or  'corrupt,'  while  the  Romish  Church  immersed  therein.  How  can  we 
count  such  people  as  Baptists,  whatever  their  views  of  infant  baptism  may  have 
been  ?  So  far  as  the  question  of  baptizing  babes  was  concerned,  they  were  Anti- 
pedobaptists ;  and  so  fur  as  immersion  in  water  was  concerned,  the  Romanists  were 
better  Baptists  than  the}-. 

In  the  Petrobrusians  we  find  a  sect  of  Baptists  for  which  no  apolog}'  is  needed. 
Peter  of  Bruis  seized  the  entire  Biblical  presentation  of  baptism,  and  forced  its 
teaching  home  upon  the  conscience  and  the  life,  by  rejecting  the  immersion  of 
babes  and  insisting  on  the  immersion  of  all  believers  in  Christ,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  Catharistic  nonsense.  He  was  a  converted  priest,  it  is  believed  a  pupil  of 
Abelard,  brought  to  the  Saviour's  feet  by  i-eading  the  Bible.  There  he  saw  the 
difference  between  the  Christianity  of  his  da}^  and  of  that  of  the  Apostles;  and  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  restoration  of  Gospel  Christianity,  and  began  his 
work  as  early  as  A.  D.  1104.  He  threw  tradition  to  the  winds  with  the  double 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  took  its  literal  interpretation.  With  this  went  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,   holding  the  Supper  as  a  merely  historical  and  monumental 
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net.  He  held  the  Cliurcli  to  be  made  up  of  regenerated  people  only,  counted  the 
l«isliops  and  priests  as  he  knew  them,  mere  frauds;  and  cast  aside  all  the  ceremo- 
nial mummeries  of  the  Romish  hierarcliy.  Pie  would  not  adore  images,  offer  prayer 
to  or  for  the  dead,  nor  do  penance.  Pie  laughed  at  the  stupidity  which  holds  that  a 
child  is  regenerated  when  baptized,  that  he  can  be  a  member  of  Christ's  flock  when 
lie  knows  nothing  of  Christ  as  a  Shepherd,  and  demanded  that  all  who  came  to  his 
eliurehes  should  be  immersed  m  water  on  their  own  act  of  faith.  He  had  no  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  immersion  with  the  Romish  priests,  for  tiiey  practiced 
nothing  else  as  the  custom  of  their  Church  in  his  day,  nor  for  a  century  afterward  ; 
therefore  no  separate  Baptist  body  was  needed  for  that  reason.  Plis  great  offense 
was  that  he  reimmersed  tliose  whom  the}'  had  immersed  as  babes  when  tliey  became 
disciples  of  Christ  and  were  regenerated  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God. 

The  chief  testimony  tliat  we  have  of  him  is  from  Peter  the  Veneral)le,  tlie 
Abbot  of  Clugny,  and  a  brief  passage  from  Abelard.  This  Peter,  his  deadly 
opponent,  gives  a  full  account  of  his  doctrines  and  tried  to  crush  him  ;  but, 
singularly  enough,  never  breathed  a  sj-llable  against  his  practice  of  immersing, 
for  that  was  Peter's  own  practice,  only  its  subjects  were  babes.  The  venerable 
monk,  'Maxima  Biblioth.'  (xxii,  1035),  defines  the  views  of  the  Petrobrusians 
precisely  as  would  an  able  Baptist  of  today,  and  attempts  to  answer  them  with 
the  exact  stock  arguments  of  1SS6.  lie  says:  'The  first  article  of  tlie  here- 
tics denies  that  children  below  the. age  of  reason  can  be  saved  by  the  bajitism 
of  Christ ;  and  affirms  that  another's  faith  can  do  those  no  good  who  cannot  yet 
exercise  faith  of  their  own,  since, -according  to  them,  it  is  not  another's  but  one's 
own  faith  which,  together  with  baptism,  saves,  because  the  Lord  said,  ''Whosoever 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  '  He  makes  them  say  in  another  place, 
'It  is  an  idle  and  vain  thing  to  plunge  candidates  in  water  at  any  age,  when  ye 
can,  indeed,  after  a  human  manner,  wash  the  flesii  from  impurities,  but  can  by  no 
means  purify  the  soul  from  sins.  But  we  await  an  age  capable  of  faith,  and  after  a 
man  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  God  as  his  and  believe  in  him,  we  do  not,  as  3'ou 
slander  us,  rebaptize,  but  baptize  him  ;  for  no  one  is  to  be  called  baptized  who  is  not 
washed  with  the  baptism  wherewith  sins  are  washed  away.' 

The  Abbot  stood  side  by  side  with  Bernard  in  his  Biblical  scholarship  and 
mental  force.  They  were  the  leading  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faitli  in  France, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  gap  with  all  their  might  to  defend  her  against  these 
simple  Gospel  Baptists.  Instead  of  bowing  to  our  Lord's  words  as  an  obedient 
disciple,  Peter  indulged  in  this  absurd  reasoning :  '  Has  the  whole  world  been  so 
blinded  and  hitherto  involved  in  such  darkness,  that  to  open  their  eyes  and  break 
up  the  long  night  it  should,  after  so  many  fathers,  martyrs,  popes  and  heads  of  all 
the  Churches,  have  to  wait  so  long  for  you,  and  choose  Peter  of  Bruis  and  Henry, 
his  disciple,  as  exceedingly  recent  apostles,  to  correct  the  long  error?  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  manifest  how  great  an  absurdity  follows.     For  then  all  Gaul,  Spain,  Ger- 
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many,  Italy,  yea,  all  Europe,  since  for  three  hundred  years,  yea  for  near  five  hundred 
years,  has  had  no  one  baptized  save  in  infancy,  has  had  no  Christian.  But  if  it 
has  had  no  Christian,  then  it  has  had  no  Church.  If  no  Church,  then  no  Christ ; 
if  no  Christ,  then  assuredly  they  have  all  perished.'  It  seems  never  to  have 
entered  his  head  that  Christ  was  before  and  above  all  the  fathers,  popes  and 
heads  of  the  Churches ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  all  obey  him  and  take  the 
consequences  of  their  own  disobedience,  be  they  what  they  might,  rather  than 
nullify  his  law. 

The  Petrobrusians  were  a  thoroughly'  antisacerdotal  sect,  whose  hatred  of 
tyranny  threw  oif  the  Roman  yoke  of  the  twelfth  century ;  a  democratic  body,  in 
distinction  from  the  aristocratic  organizations  both  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Albigenses. 
It  appears  from  the  assembly  of  the  latter  body,  at  Lombers,  that  they  had  a  pope  who 
had  come  from  far-off  Bulgaria,  and  who  carefull}'  defined  the  bounds  of  their  vari- 
ous Catharist  bishoprics.  In  that  assembly  also  they  had  warm  contests ;  and  the  names 
of  those  are  given  who  were  exalted  to  episcopal  functions  by  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
solamentum.  We  have  seen  that  their  numbers  were  very  great  as  a  people,  but  the 
members  of  the  Electi  were  comparatively  few.  Reiner,  who  had  spent  seventeen  years 
amongst  them,  tells  us  that  '  the  Credentes  were  innumerable,'  but  that  the  Electi 
of  both  sexes  did  not  exceed  four  thousand.  This  form  of  aristocracy  well  suited 
the  feudal  cast  of  society  in  that  day,  and  may  explain,  in  part,  why  the  rationalistic 
nobles  and  the  hierarchical  priesthood  so  readily  became  Cathari.  But  the  Petro- 
brusians were  of  the  common  people,  who  sought  the  Saviour  by  simple  direct- 
ness and  not  through  any  saving  intervention.  They  demanded  the  words  of  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament  for  every  thing,  and  not  the  traditions  of  an  inner  and 
favored  few.  "With  a  quaint  tinge  of  ciiagrin,  something  after  the  fox-and-grapes 
order,  Peter  the  venerable  abbot  hints  that  his  brother,  Peter  of  Bruis,  refused  to 
immerse  infants  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  perform  the  rite ;  as  if  it  were  easier  to 
dip  overgrown  peasants  in  the  Rhone  than  tiny  babes  in  the  fonts.  He  thought, 
also,  that  his  beloved  Baptist  brother  burned  the  crosses  because  it  was  easier  to  do 
that  than  to  worship  them ;  and  that  he  rejected  masses  because  he  was  hardly  paid 
enough  for  saying  them. 

The  Petrobrusians  were  thoroughly  and  deeply  anti-Catholic  in  all  that  con- 
flicted with  the  Gospel.  While  they  were  Puritanical  they  were  not  ascetic.  They 
abolished  all  fasts  and  penances  for  sin  because  Christ  only  can  forgive  sin,  and 
this  he  does  on  a  sinner's  trust  in  his  merits.  They  held  marriage  as  a  high  and  hon- 
orable relation,  not  only  for  Christians  generally,  but  for  the  priests.  They  denied 
that  the  person  of  Christ  could  be  made  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  that  the  chair  of 
tlie  pope  is  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  that  one  bishop  had  power  to  consecrate  another. 
They  made  void  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  condemned  its  sacraments  as  superstitious, 
:ind  demanded  that  baptism  be  administered  only  to  believers.  With  them  a  Church 
did  not  mean  an  architectural  structure,  but  a  regenerated  congregation,  nor  had  con- 
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secrated  places  any  charm  for  them  ;  for  God  conld  hear  them  as  well  in  the  market- 
place as  in  the  temple,  and  loved  them  as  much  in  a  barn  as  before  an  altar.  Their 
success  filled  the  Eomish  communion  with  alarm.  Peter  of  Bruis  was  little  supe- 
rior in  learning  to  Peter  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  was  sin- 
cere, earnest  and  eloquent,  and  the  Lord  wrought  mightily  by  his  hand.  Multitudes 
flocked  in  all  directions  to  hear  him  as  a  man  specially  sent  of  God  to  bring  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy.  Soon  his  word  turned  the  dioceses  of  Aries,  Embrun,  Die 
and  Gap  upside  down.  In  their  enthusiasm  the  people  burned  their  images  and 
crucifixes,  some  Catholic  places  of  worship  were  overturned,  and  many  monks  and 
priests  were  handled  very  severely.  On  a  certain  Good  Friday  the  crowd  brought 
all  their  wooden  crosses  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them,  at  which  they  roasted  and 
ate  meat.     Their  venerable  adversary  thus  describes  their  work : 

'  The  people  are  r(?-baptized,  the  churches  profaned,  the  altars  overthrown,  the 
crosses  burned,  flesh  is  eaten,  even  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  passion,  priests  are 
whipped,  monks  are  imprisoned,  and  by  terror  and  torture  they  are  compelled  to 
marry  wives.'  If  this  were  true,  the  whipping  and  imprisonment  of  these  helpless 
Romanists  is  very  un-Baptistic  ;  and  as  to  the  question  of  compulsory  marriages,  the 
abbot  probably  drew  slightly  on  his  imagination,  as  none  but  the  priests  them- 
selves had  the  legal  power  to  celebrate  marriage ;  to  say  nothing  of  taking  their 
wives  under  the  pressure  of  Baptist  ringleaders  whom  they  banished,  and  who 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  Narbonne  and  Toulouse  for  their  lives.  In  these  places  Peter 
bravely  preached  for  twenty  years,  and  with  great  success.  Besides,  his  doctrine 
spread  not  only  through  Provence  and  Dauphine,  but  much  farther  to  the  east.  At 
last,  however,  in  1126,  while  he  was  preaching  at  St.  Gilles,  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  violent  mob  and  burned  at  the  stake,  his  eloquent  tongue  being  silenced  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs. 

But  the  death  of  Peter  was  not  the  end  of  his  cause.  Labbe  calls  him  '  the 
parent  of  heretics,'  for  almost  all  who  were  tlius  branded  after  his  day  trod  in  his 
steps;  and  especially  all  Baptist  'heretics.'  Even  the  candid  and  celebrated  Dr. 
Wall  says :  '  I  take  this  Peter  Bruis  (or  Bruce,  perhaps,  his  name  was)  and  Henry 
to  be  the  first  antipedobaptist  preachers  that  ever  set  up  a  Church  or  society  of  men 
holding  that  opinion  against  infant  baptism,  and  rebaptizing  such  as  had  been  bap- 
tized in  infancy.' '  "When,  like  Elijah,  God  took  Peter  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot, 
he  had  Elisha  ready  to  catch  his  falling  mantle,  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Lausanne ; 
or,  as  Cluniacensis  much  prefers  to  put  it,  he  was  followed  by  Henry,  '  the  heir  of 
Bruis's  wickedness.'  This  petulant  author  imagined  that  Peter's  principles  had  died 
with  him,  and  like  a  simpleton  writes :  '  I  should  have  thought  that  it  had  been 
those  craggy  Alps,  and  rocks  covered  wit?i  continual  snow,  that  had  bred  that  savage 
temper  in  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  land,  being  unlike  to  all  other  lands,  had 
yielded  a  sort  of  people  unlike  to  all  others.' 

But  he  soon  perceived  his  mistake.     Xo  doubt  the  sublime  aspects  of  the  Alps, 
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like  all  mountainous  regions,  were  well  adapted  to  start  free  inquiry  in  the  unfettered 
mind,  and  to  inspire  those  distinct  tones  of  I'eligion  which  stimulate  it  to  advanced 
thought.  Their  deep  foundations  excite  to  logical  deduction,  and  their  broad  stretch 
invites  the  reasoning  powers  to  throw  off  all  that  hampers  and  hoodwinks  them  by 
vulgar  submission  to  antiquated  authority.  Their  very  lines  and  curves,  cut 
gracefully  against  the  blue  sky,  invite  manhood  out  of  itself  to  talk  with  God  in 
strains  of  wonder,  poetry  and  sublimity;  until  a  loving  awe  for  him  steals  over  the 
s;jirit,  as  his  sunshine  bathes  the  brow  of  the  peak,  and  the  soul  is  drawn  under  the 
winning  dominance  of  adoration  and  love.  There  a  man  feels  both  his  littleness  and 
his  freedom,  the  pain  of  being  hemmed  in  by  obstruction,  the  stinging  smart  of 
dictation,  and  the  terrible  deligiit  of  rising  upward  if  he  can  take  no  other  direc- 
tion. Like  the  eagle  which  sails  above  his  hut,  liis  soul  dares  to  rise  into  grand  and 
dreadful  sensations  wliere  his  spirit  feels  tlie  majesty  of  its  own  wing;  his  eye 
scrutinizes  the  relations  of  the  man  in  the  valley  to  the  mountains  around  him,  and 
to  the  God  above  liim,  and  he  resolves  to  soar  into  a  freedom  as  wide  and  high  as 
the  liberty  of  his  own  nature.  Such  a  mountaineer  is  not  easily  tethered  to  bogs  in 
the  Roman  Campagna.  nor  to  the  vale  of  the  sluggish  Tiber;  but  he  soars  to  the 
sources  of  the  dashing  cascades,  to  read  his  greatness  and  that  of  his  fellow-men  in 
the  wide-open  volume  at  the  footstool  of  Jehovah's  throne. 

Such  a  bold  soul  had  Christ  been  preparing  in  Henry,  the  next  brave  Baptist 
of  the  Swiss  valleys.  lie  had  formerly  been  a  monk  of  Clugny  and  liad  joined 
himself  to  iiis  master,  Peter  of  Bruis,  in  tlie  midst  of  iiis  toils ;  and  thus  had  caught 
his  spirit  and  been  imbued  with  his  pi'inciples.  Our  venerable  abbot  kindly  tells  us 
that  Henry  added  some  errors  of  his  own  to  those  of  Peter,  a  noble  tribute  to  his  pro- 
gressive mind;  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  what  they  were.  Most  likely  he  pushed  the 
attributes  of  a  zealous  Peformer  a  little  further  against  current  abuses.  Already  he 
had  reached  the  degree  of  deacon  in  the  Catliolic  communion,  when  his  fiery 
eloquence  in  exposing  the  wickedness  of  the  clergy  cut  him  off  from  further  liear- 
ing  amongst  them.  lie  then  made  common  cause  with  Peter,  as  Melanctiion  did 
with  Luther  and  Whitefield  with  Wesley.  Tiie  Abbot  of  Clugny  denounces  liim 
as  an  'apostate,  who  had  returned  to  the  vomit  of  the  flesh  and  the  world,  a  black 
monk  was  he.'  He  was  a  man  of  letters ;  but  his  peculiar  attraction  lay  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  applauded  traditions  of  the  Fathers  and  in  his  appeal  to  the  neglected 
Bible.     In  Neander's  '  Life  of  Bernard  '  he  says  of  Henry  : 

'  He  had  all  the  attributes  to  deeply  impress  the  people,  great  dignity  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  a  liery  eye,  a  tliundering  voice,  a  lively  step,  a  speecii  that  rushed 
forth  impetuously  as  it  flowed  from  his  heart,  and  Bible  passages  were  always  at 
hand  to  support  his  addresses.  Soon  was  spread  abroad  the  report  of  his  iioly  life 
and  his  learning.  Young  and  old,  men  and  women,  hastened  to  him  to  confess  their 
sins,  and  said  thej'  had  never  seen  a  man  of  such  severity  and  friendliness  wliose 
words  could  move  a  heart  of  iron  to  repentance,  whose  life  should  be  a  model  for 
all  monks  and  priests.' ' 
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He  appeared  in  tlie  garb  of  a  penitent,  his  long  beard  lianging  upon  liis  breast, 
his  feet  bare  even  in  winter,  a  staff  in  his  hand  ;  a  very  3"oung  Jolin  tlie  Baptist,  in 
a  living  voice.  In  drawing  his  picture,  an  enemy  speaks  of  'his  face,  through  the 
quickness  of  his  eyes,'  as  '  like  a  perilous  sea  ;  tall  of  body,  quick  of  gait,  gliding 
in  his  walk,  quick  of  speech,  of  a  terrible  voice,  a  youth  in  age,  none  more  splendid 
than  he  in  dress.' 

In  1116  this  lithe,  young  Baptist  apostle  of  the  Alps  drew  near  to  the  thriving 
city  of  Mans,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  within  the  gates  to  obtain  permission 
of  Hildebert  the  bishop  to  preach  in  his  diocese.  This  prelate  was  a  disciple  of 
Berengarius,  and  so  looked  with  favor  on  Henry's  efforts  to  purify  the  Church. 
He  was  about  to  depart  for  Rome,  but  instructed  his  archdeacon  to  treat  Henry 
kindly  and  allow  him  to  preach.  The  fame  of  his  piety  had  reached  the  city  before 
him,  and  the  people  believed  that  he  possessed  a  prophetic  gift.  He  entered  Mans, 
and  while  the  bishop  was  visiting  Rome  the  people  received  him  with  delight;  the 
priests  of  the  lower  order  sat  at  his  feet,  almost  bathing  them  with  tears,  while 
most  of  the  higher  clergy  protested  against  him  and  stood  aloof.  A  platform  or 
pulpit  was  specially  erected  for  him,  from  which  he  might  address  the  people. 
He  made  marriage  a  chief  matter  in  his  sermons.  He  would  free  it  from  unnatural 
restrictions,  would  celebrate  it  in  early  life  and  make  it  indissoluble.  He  would 
not  accept  the  repentance  of  an  unchaste  woman  until  she  had  burned  her  hair 
and  her  garments  in  public.  He  condemned  extravagant  attire  and  marriage  for 
money.  'Indeed,'  says  his  enemj%  'he  was  marvelously  eloquent,'  a  remark  which 
conches  his  matter  as  well  as  his  manner.  While  the  priests  wept  over  his  ex- 
posure of  their  corruptions,  the  people  were  enraged  at  the  priests.  They  refused 
to  sell  any  thing  to  them,  threatened  their  servants  with  violence,  and  their  safety 
was  secured  only  by  the  shield  of  public  authority.  The  clergy  came  to  dispute 
with  Henry,  but  the  people  handled  them  roughly  and  they  fled  for  safety.  Cha- 
grined at  their  defeat,  they  united  in  a  letter  forbidding  him  to  preach,  but  the 
people  protected  him  and  he  went  on  boldly. 

When  the  bishop  returned  the  people  treated  his  religious  acts  with  contempt 
and  said  :  '  We  do  not  want  your  benedictions.  You  may  bless  the  dirt.  We  have 
a  father  and  a  priest  who  surpasses  you  in  dignity,  holy  living  and  understanding. 
Your  clergy  avoid  him  as  if  he  were  a  blasphemer,  because  with  the  spirit  of  a 
prophet  he  is  uncovering  their  vices,  and  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  condemning 
their  errors  and  excesses.'  The  bishop  had  an  interview  with  Henry,  but  dared 
not  tolerate  the  stanch  reformer  any  longer.  Henry,  therefore,  retired  to  Poitiers 
and  other  southern  provinces  of  France,  where  he  continued  to  labor  with  great 
success,  in  some  cases  whole  congregations  leaving  the  Catholics  and  joining  his 
standard.  The  people  gave  him  a  ready  hearing,  for  the  Catharists  and  Peter  had 
prepared  his  way.  He  had  met  Peter  in  the  Diocese  of  Narbonne  and  received 
from  him  the  direction  of  the  rising  sect.  Ten  years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
20 
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lie  labored  in  tlie  regions  of  Gascony,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  made  a  deep 
impression.  In  1 13-t,  liowever,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Bishop  of  Aries  and  brought 
before  tlie  Council  of  Pisa,  held  by  Innocent  II.,  and  condemned  to  continenieiit 
in  the  monastery  of  Ciairvan.x,  of  which  Bernard,  the  chief  opposer  of  the  Petro- 
brnsians,  was  abbot.  He  soon  escaped,  however,  and  was  found  preaching  in 
Toulouse  and  the  mountain  regions  round  about  under  the  protection  of  Ildephons, 
a  powerful  noble  who  had  become  his  disci|ile.  His  ministry  was  so  influential 
that  Bernard,  in  his  tour  of  visitation,  found  '  churches  without  congregations,  tlie 
people  without  priests,  the  priests  without  due  honor,  the  mass  and  other  sacra- 
ments neglected,  and  the  fast  days  unobserved.'  He  complains  that  'the  way  of 
the  children  of  Christians  is  closed,  the  grace  of  baptism  is  refused  them,  and  they 
are  hindered  fi'om  coming  tii  lieaven  ;  although  the  Saviour,  with  fatherly  love, 
calls  them,  saj-ing,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  '  The  venerable 
abbot  looked  upon  their  baptism  as  salvation,  and  to  him  their  exchision  from  the 
immersion  which  lie  administered  was  exclusion  from  Paradise.  The  loving  Lamb 
of  God  had  redeemed  them;  but  because  Bernard  could  not  hear  his  voice  calling 
them  through  the  baptistery  of  a  corrupt  Church,  he  was  tormented  with  the 
thought  that  surely  they  must  perish.  To  be  sure,  that  Church  was  powerless  to 
admit  them  into  heaven  by  its  blessing,  or  to  shut  them  out  by  its  curse.  So  he, 
with  liis  brethren,  put  them  to  the  sword,  with  their  parents;  and  all  the  time, 
while  the  blood  of  innocents  was  following  its  keen  edge,  Jesus  was  i-ising 
from  his  throne  to  receive  their  panting  spirits  to  his  bosom  as  fast  as  tliey  were 
slain.  Bernard  was  fretting  his  soul  with  the  thought  that  they  were  '  forbidden  to 
come '  because  they  Mere  not  brought  through  his  appointed  way,  so  he  made  their 
shrill  wail  echo  up  and  down  the  Alpine  valleys,  while  they  passed  through  the 
darker  vale  of  death  to  him  who  redeemed  his  little  ones  with  iiis  own  precious 
blood. 

At  the  time  when  the  land  swarmed  with  Henry's  followers,  Pope  Eugenius 
III.  determined  to  suppress  him  and  liis  work,  and  for  this  purpose  employed 
Bernard,  Cardinal  Alberic  and  others.  Bernard  held  a  phenomenal  influence  over 
the  masses  on  account  of  his  pure  life  and  reputed  mii'acles  ;  and  crowds  flocked 
to  hear  him  preach  as  if  he  were  an  angel  of  God.  He  proposed  at  once  to  pro\  o 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  by  miracles.  'Let  this  be  a  proof,'  said  he,  'that  our 
doctrine  is  true  and  that  of  the  heretics  false,  if  your  sick  are  healed  by  eating  the 
bread  which  I  have  blessed.'  But  he  could  not  always  hold  the  people.  At  Vivi- 
defolium  they  left  the  church,  and  when  he  followed  and  addressed  them  in  the 
street  they  interrupted  him  with  Scripture  passages  until  his  voice  was  drowned. 
On  his  return  he  wi'ote  a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated  himself  on  gaining 
something  by  his  labors,  but  urged  the  people  to  tinish  the  work  of  extermination 
which  he  had  begun.  'Follow  and  seize  them,  and  datermine  not  to  rest  until  the 
sects  have  been  driven  out  of  your  territory,  for  it  is  not  safe  to  sleep  in  the  vicinity 
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of  serpents.'  Under  snch  instruclions  the  bishops  succeeded  in  recapturing  Henry, 
wlien  tlie  Pope's  legate  cited  him  and  his  disciples  to  answer  at  his  tribunal.  His 
followers  tied,  and  in  1148  Ilenr}-  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Rlieiins,  at 
which  Pope  Eugenius  III.  presided.  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  to  perpetual 
confinement  and  hard  fare  in  a  neighboring  monastery,  where  he  soon  died.  Put 
the  work  which  Peter  and  he  had  done  was  so  great  that  when  they  were  dead  it 
survived  them.  We  have  seen 
tiiat  Tanchelyn  had  planted  the 
same  seed  in  Cologne  which  they 
liad  planted  in  France ;  and  we 
are  reaping  the  harvest  to-day. 

One  of  the  great  movements 
of  the  century  brings  before  us 
the  immortal  Italian,  Arnold. 
He  was  born  at  Prescia,  in  the 
Kortli  of  Italy,  about  A.  D.  \V^:>. 
and  was  an  educated  monk,  a 
disciple  of  Abelard  ;  having  list- 
ened to  his  lectures,  with  a  crowd 

of  other  young  men,  in  his  school  "^i      ..   T      ';      \ 

of  the  '  Paraclete '  and  been  indel- 
ibly impressed  thereby.  God  had 
endowed  him  with  rare  gifts. 
He  possessed  great  fervor,  purity 
and  serenity,  with  a  remarkable 
flow    of    eloquence;     these    he 

united  to  most  graceful  and  attractive  manners  and  charming  conversational 
powers.  As  a  preacher,  he  filled  Lombardy  with  resistance  to  the  pride  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  priesthood.  He  was  the  purest,  most  severe  and  bold  personitica- 
tion  of  republican  democracy,  both  laical  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  century.  At  that 
time  Feudalism  had  wrought  such  desolation  that  there  was  a  reaction  in  Italian 
aspirations  to  resist  empire  and  the  papacy.  These  were  the  two  grand  Italian  ideals  of 
his  day,  and  he  determined  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  aud 
the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  Under  the  stirring  appeals  of 
his  deep  convictions  and  impassioned  eloquence  the  popular  cry  was  raised  :  'The 
people  and  liberty,'  and  he  became  as  much  its  incarnation  as  Mazzini  and  Gari- 
baldi in  modern  times.  As  the  apostle  of  religious  liberty,  he  contended  for  a  full 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  fired  the  cities  to  seek 
pei'fect  freedom  from  both  pope  and  empire  by  establishing  a  republic.  As  a 
]iatriot,  he  looked  upon  these  civil  enemies  only  with  contempt,  and  summoned 
Italy  to  shake  them  ofi.     As  a  Christian,  he  was  an  antisacramentarian,  desiring  to 
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bring  the  Chiircli  back  to  the  New  Testament  standard ;  or,  as  Gibbon  expresses  it, 
he  boldly  tlirew  himself  upon  the  declaration  of  Christ,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.'  He  would  not  use  the  sword,  but  maintained  his  cause  by  moral  senti- 
ment;  and  yet  formed  the  daring  plan  of  planting  the  standard  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  rights  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people.  His  pure  morals  and  child-like  sense  of  justice  started  the 
whole  land. 

From  about  1130  he  preached  with  such  power  that  b}'  1139  the  Lateran 
Council  sentenced  him  to  banishment;  and  to  escape  death  he  fled  to  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  Zurich.  Amongst  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  he  found  shelter  with 
many  I,ombards  who  had  fled  from  the  hatred  of  their  own  countrymen.  In 
Zurich  he  boldly  maintained  '  that  every  city  should  constitute  an  independent  state, 
in  whose  government  no  bishop  ought  to  have  the  right  to  interfere,  that  the 
Church  should  not  own  any  secular  dominion,  and  that  the  priests  should  be  satis- 
fied to  enjoy  the  tithes  of  nature,  remaining  excluded  from  every  temporal 
authority.'  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain  quietly  in  his  asylum,  but  was 
driven  from  place  to  place  with  a  price  upon  his  head.  At  last,  goaded  principally 
by  Bernard  and  the  pope,  he  determined  to-  attack  Eome  boldly  and  openly ;  and 
did  so  with  great  effect.  In  the  public  streets  he  proclaimed  to  the  multitude  that 
the  sword  and  scepter  are  intrusted  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  that  abbots,  bishops 
and  the  popes  must  renounce  their  State  or  their  salvation  ;  and  that  all  their  tem- 
poral honors  are  unlawful.  The  Romans  rose  in  a  body  to  assert  their  inalienable 
rights  as  citizens  and  Christians,  to  confine  the  pope  to  spiritual  matters,  to  put 
his  ecclesiastics  under  the  civil  power,  and  to  establish  a  laical  government  with 
the  Senate  at  its  head.  Rome  was  thrown  into  insurrection ;  all  Europe  felt  his 
power,  and  the  eyes  of  Christendom  were  turned  to  the  Eternal  City.  After  a 
desperate  contest  against  three  several  popes,  which  cost  Lucian  his  life,  a  new  con- 
stitution was  framed  and  the  sanction  of  Adrian  IV.  was  demanded  to  its  provisions. 
The  pope  fied  for  his  life,  his  temporal  power  was  abolished  and  a  new  government 
was  established  in  1143,  which  maintained  the  struggle  with  varying  fortunes  for 
about  ten  years.  The  violence  of  the  people,  however,  prevented  final  success. 
They  rose  in  insurrection,  demolished  the  houses  and  seized  the  property  of  the 
papal  party,  while  Arnold  was  conservative  and  touched  nothing.  Nevertheless, 
his  holy  apostolate  planted  the  seeds  of  that  republicanism  which  controls  the  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France  of  to-day. 

Bernard  seems  to  have  hated  him  with  a  singular  intensity,  and  called  him  a 
conspirator  against  Jesus  Christ.  Pope  Eugenius  III.  put  Rome  under  interdict 
(1154),  an  act  which  deprived  it  of  all  its  religions  privileges;  the  Emperor  Barba- 
rossa  marched  against  it  with  a  large  army,  and  after  a  contest  of  about  eleven 
years  this  daring  reformer  was  obliged  to  surrender.  In  1155  he  was  hanged,  his 
body  burned  to  ashes  and  his  dust  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  lest  the  people  should 
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collect  and  venerate  it  as  a  precious  relic.  Thus  perished  this  great  patriot  and 
martyr  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  soul-liberty.  But  Italy  will  ever  hold  his  name  in 
hallowed  remembrance.  Down  to  A.  D.  1861  a  simple  slab  commemorated  his 
noble  deeds,  then  a  modest  statue  took  its  place.  But  in  1861^65  the  Coniinunal  and 
Provincial  Councils  of  Brescia  each  voted  a  sum  of  30,000  lire  (Ital.)  for  a  splendid 
monument  to  his  honor.  The  city  of  Zurich  made  a  large  contribution,  and 
from  other  sources,  the  sum  soon  amounted  to  150,000  lire  (Ital.),  about  $30,000. 
The  ablest  artists  of  Northern  Italy  competed  for  the  prize  model,  which  was 
awarded  to  M.  Tabacchi.  The  base  is  done  after  the  design  of  the  great  architect, 
Tagliaferri,  who  has  succeeded  admirably  in  reproducing  the  old  Lombard  style  of 
architecture  of  Arnold's  time.  It  is  of  various  colored  marbles  hewn  from  the  rocks 
of  Brescia.  The  statue  and  the  four  bass-reliefs  were  cast  in  the  artistic  foimdery 
of  Nelli  of  Rome.  The  statue  itself  is  of  bronze  and  is  four  metere  (13  feet  4  inches) 
liigh.  Arnold  is  represented  in  a  preaching  attitude ;  his  gigantic  figure  being 
that  of  a  monk  in  a  long  robe  with  most  graceful  folds.  His  long,  nervous  arms 
extend  from  the  wide  sleeves,  his  wonderful  face  is  serene,  but  inspired  for 
address ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  conception  is  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  man.  The  first  alto-relievo  represents  him  expounding  his  doctrines  to  the 
Brescians,  holding  in  his  hand  the  Book  of  Truth ;  in  the  second  he  is  on  trial,  de- 
fending liimself  before  his  judges  against  the  accusations  of  his  foes ;  in  the  third 
he  stands  preaching  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  shields,  broken  columns  and  cap- 
itals, among  which  is  also  the  Arch  of  Titus ;  the  fourth  presents  him  on  the  scaffold 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  the  judge  at  his  side  about  to  read  his  sentence, 
and  a  funei-al  pile  ready  for  lighting  behind  him.  The  scene  is  terrible,  but  he 
stands  in  calm  majesty,  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  before  him.  This  beautiful  work  of 
art  was  dedicated  to  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Italian  liberty  in  the  nineteenth  cent- 
nrj',  and  was  officially  unveiled  at  Brescia  August  14,  1882.  Most  eloquent 
orations  were  delivered,  while  redeemed  Italy  looked  on,  by  the  patriot  Rosa  and 
Zanardelli,  '  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice'  for  that  year. 

Although  the  great  distinctive  feature  in  which  Arnold  most  sympathized  with 
Baptists  relates  to  his  unbending  opposition  to  any  union  whatever  of  Church  and 
State,  he  appears  to  have  symbolized  with  tliem  in  some  other  respects.  Dr.  Wall 
says  that  the  Lateran  Council  of  1139  condemned  him  for  rejecting  infant  bap- 
tism, and  he  thinks  that  he  was  'a  follower  of  Bruis  '  in  this  respect.*  If  so,  then 
the  Council  which  condemned  the  Petrobrnsians  condemned  him.  Bernard  accuses 
him  and  his  followers  of  deriding  infant  baptism.  Evervine  not  only  complains 
of  the  same  thing,  but  says  that  they  administered  baptism  only  to  believers. 
Gibbon  also  states  that  Arnold's  'ideas  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  were  loosely 
censured  ;  but  a  political  heresy  was  the  source  of  his  fame  and  his  misfortunes.' 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE      WALDENSIANS. 

THE  cut  on  page  295  embodies  the  several  Waldeiisian  symbols,  and  portrays  at  a 
glance  their  struggles  and  triumphs.  The  first  is  a  candle  lighted  in  the  night, 
with  the  motto  :  '  Light  Shines  in  Darkness.'  The  flame  is  enkindled  by  one  of  the 
seven  stars,  which  is  fed  by  light  from  above.  The  second  is  a  burning  bush  nncon- 
sumed,  to  show  that  their  fiery  persecutions  left  them  undestroyed.  The  third  is  a  lily 
growing  amongst  thorns,  yet  unchoked  and  rising  above  them — the  sign  of  delicate 
weakness  calmly  rejoicing  over  annoying  difficulties.  The  fourth  is  the  anvil  of 
truth,  beaten  by  the  hammers  of  its  foes ;  Church  and  State,  foi-eign  and  home 
enemies  try  to  split  it,  but  break  their  own  hammers.  The  fifth  is  the  serene  Wal- 
densian,  standing  bolt  upright ;  he  despises  the  bishop's  mitei',  crook  and  ci'osier, 
with  the  pope's  tiara  and  rosary,  and  tramples  them  nnder  foot. 

Walter  Mapes,  an  Englishman  of  the  twelfth  century  and  a  favorite  of 
Henry  II.,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  papal  court,  and  first  met  the  Waldensians 
at  the  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1179.  He  calls  them  '  Valdesii,  from  their  primate, 
Waldo,'  Peter  Waldo,  whose  name  answers  closely  to  the  English  name  Wood. 
There  is  fair  ground  for  the  belief  that  an  Evangelical  people  lived  in  the  isolated 
Cottian  Alps  before  tlie  twelfth  century,  but  the  evidence  is  too  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary to  be  used  with  confidence  for  historical  purposes.  Some  Waldensian  writ- 
ers think  that  they  can  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  days  of  Constantino  and  even 
to  the  Apostles,  but  Dieckhoff  and  Herzog  have  shown  that  this  claim  will  not 
bear  critical  investigation.  The  ablest  modern  historians  do  not  find  them  beyond 
the  great  reformer  Waldo,  an  ideal  figure  of  whom,  in  merchant's  dress,  now  stands 
in  the  great  Luther  monument  at  Worms. 

This  man  of  God  was  born  at  Vaux,  in  Danphine,  on  tlie  Rhone,  and  became 
a  rich  merchant  at  Lyons,  where  he  lived  in  a  street  known  for  generations  after  his 
banishment  as  '  Cursed  Sti-eet.'  The  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  who  fell  by  his  side 
at  a  feast,  led  him  to  con.seerate  himself  to  Christ,  A.  D.  1160.  While  his  heart 
was  touched  by  pondering  upon  the  vanit}'  of  earthly  things,  he  joined  a  crowd  in 
the  street  who  were  listening  to  the  song  of  a  troubadour,  whose  theme  was  the 
blessed  death  of  St.  Alexis.  He  first  took  the  singer  home  with  him,  and  then 
visited  a  learned  divine  to  ask  more  about  the  way  to  heaven,  who  replied  :  '  There 
are  many  roads  to  heaven.'  But  Peter  asked  him,  '  Which  is  the  surest?'  and  was 
answered,  '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.' 


A   BIBLE   FOB    TlIK  PEOPLE. 


Tliiit  d;iy  he  made  the  Gospel  his  only  nilu  and  literally  obeyed  the  injiinetiun.  lie 
i)uid  his  creditors,  gave  his  house,  field  and  vineyard  to  liis  wife,  ])r()vidud  for  his 
dan"hters,  and  then  spent  three  days  in  the  week  relieving  the  wants  of  tiie  pour 
in  the  piii)lic  square.  Many  thought  him  insane,  but  he  said :  '  I  am  nut  mad,  as 
you  suppose,  1  am  aveng- 
ing myself  of  my  enemies 
(his  wealth),  who  have  re- 
duced me  to  such  servitude 
as  made  me  more  mindful 
of  tiiem  than  of  God.' 

He  also  put  his  money 
to  a  use  uncommon  in 
those  days,  lie  employed 
Ste])hen  of  Ansa  and  Ber- 
nard Ydross  to  translate 
the  Gospels  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  of  Jerome  into  the 
Homance  dialect  for  the 
common  people,  as  well  as 
the  most  inspiring  passages 
from  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers. Then,  filled  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  he 
took  preaching  tours  and 
sent  his  converts  on  the 
same  errand.  These  three 
acts  were  prophetic  of  the 
whole  Waldcnsian  career : 
the  voluntary  poverty  of 
its  preachers  ;  the  free  use 
of  the  Bible ;  the  right 
of  laymen  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  No  other  layman 
except  William  the  Con- 
queror, Peter's  contempo- 
rary, had  ventured  on  such 
work,  and  no  sect  had  yet 

commenced  its  existence  with  a  popular  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament;  a  bold 
step  which  soon  aroused  opposition. 

Peter   did    not    at    first    call    in   question  any    doctrine   of   the   Romish  com- 
munion, nor  did  he  contemplate   separation  from  it,  his  simple  purpose  being  to 
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win  men  to  a  holy  life.  Hence,  he  and  his  followers  were  not  treated  as  '  here- 
tics;' but  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  demanded  why  they  preached  and  expounded  the 
Scriptures  witliout  Church  authority?  They  replied,  according  to  Stephen  of  Bor- 
bone :  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Christ  commanded  his  disciples 
to  preach.'  They  said  but  little  at  this  time  about  the  superstitions  and  corruptions 
of  the  Catholics.  This  they  left  to  the  fidelity  of  those  in  that  communion,  who, 
like  themselves,  wished  to  see  the  spiritual  life  of  that  body  revived.  Amongst 
these,  Peter  Vidal  said :  '  Tlie  pope  and  his  false  doctors  have  put  the  Holy  Church 
in  such  distress,  that  God  himself  is  incensed  at  it.  Thanks  to  their  sins  and  follies, 
the  heretics  have  arisen  ;  for  when  they  give  the  example  of  iniquity,  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  who  will  abstain.'  And  Pierre  Cardinal  exclaimed  :  '  The  priests  grasp  on  every 
hand,  and  are  reckless  of  the  sorrow  they  cause.  The  whole  world  is  theirs,  they 
make  themselves  its  masters.  Usurpers  toward  some,  generous  toward  others,  they 
employ  indulgences  and  use  deceit,  they  give  absolutions  and  they  make  good  cheer. 
Now  they  have  recourse  to  prayers,  and  now  pursue  their  ends  by  murders.  Some 
they  seduce  with  God,  the  rust  with  the  devil.'  The  crime  of  Waldo  and  his  follow- 
ers was  that  they  were  'schismatics,'  because  they  established  a  new  apostolate,  and 
usurped  the  office  of  preaching  without  papal  authority.  The  real  trouble  was 
that  the  common  people  would  listen  no  longer  to  the  greedy,  lazy  and  innnoral 
priests,  who  addressed  them  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  ground  them  down  with  tithes. 
These  self-sacrificing,  new  teachers  brought  them  the  Gospel  in  their  mother  dialect, 
claimed  no  authority  over  them,  preached  Bible  truth  without  money  or  price,  and 
recommended  the  whole  by  godly  lives.  Whether  they  intended  to  undermine  the 
hierarchy  or  not,  the  priesthood  saw  the  peril,  took  the  alarm,  and  plied  its  eccle- 
siastical authority  to  save  its  existence. 

Unable  to  persuade  and  powerless  to  compel  them  to  stop,  the  Bishop  excom- 
municated them  A.  D.  1176  for  preaching  without  his  authority.  Instead  of 
accepting  this  excision,  they  appealed  for  redress  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and 
because  he  wanted  them  to  remain  in  the  Church  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Lateran  Council  at  Kome  in  1179.  He  praised  Peter  for  his  vow  of  poverty, 
embraced  him,  and  would  have  permitted  him  to  preach,  provided  that  he  main- 
tained the  faith  of  the  Fathers  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  and  Jerome.  For 
this  forbearance  Waldo  was  indebted  to  Cardinal  Pulha;  and  thus  encouraged  he 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  the  council  to  secure  fuller  recognition,  as  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  right  of  preaching  himself.  The  pope  turned  these  over  to  Walter 
Mapes  for  examination,  who  says  of  them :  '  Tliere  were  brought  to  me  the  two 
Waldenses,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  their  sect,  to  dispute  with  me,  and  shut 
my  mouth  as  one  who  spoke  evil.  I  confess  I  sat  in  fear  lest  in  so  great  a  Council 
the  privilege  of  speaking  might  be  denied  me,  seeing  that  it  was  at  the  request  of 
sinners.'  But  he  soon  overcame  his  fear,  with  good  zest  began  to  make  light  of  the 
simple  preachers,  and  even  ridiculed  them  before  the  Council  because  they  avowed 
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that  Clirist  had  sent  them  to  preach  ami  clotliod  them  witli  power  by  tlic  Holy 
Spirit.  He,  liowever,  betrayed  trepidation,  for  he  said :  '  If  we  let  them  in,  we  shall 
be  driven  forth  ourselves.'  They  were  virtually  condemned,  for  they  were  £;ranted 
permission  to  preach  only  on  condition  that  the  local  priest  requested  it,  a  tiling 
that  he  was  slow  to  ask.  The  reason  given  for  this  prohibition  was :  '  That  the  Roman 
Church  cannot  endure  your  preaching.'  This  enforced  silence  made  them  all  the' 
bolder :  '  Did  not  Christ  send  us  ? '  said  they,  '  why  should  Iiis  Church  hinder  us  ? ' 
And  they  went  every-where  preaching  the  Word. 

This,  of  course,  could  not  be  endured,  and  in  1183-84:  a  special  council  was  held 
at  Verona  by  Pope  Lucius  III.,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  '  to 
bind  in  the  chain  of  perpetual  anathema  those  who  presumed  to  preach,  publicly 
or  privately,  Avithout  the  authority  of  the  bishop.'  Though  excommunicated, 
they  were  held  as  less  perverse  than  other  disowned  ones,  their  sentence  stating 
that  they  presumed  to  preach  without  any  '  authority  received  either  from  tlie 
Apostolic  See  or  from  tlie  bishops  of  their  respective  dioceses.'  This  ban  did  not 
class  them  with  the  Catharists,  with  whom  they  had  no  part ;  and  often  when  the 
priests  ha<l  controversies  with  these,  they  appealed  to  the  Waldensians  with  their 
ready  store  of  Scriptural  trutli  to  help  them.  Even  as  late  as  1190  the  Archbishop 
of  Xarbonne  held  a  colloquy  witii  them  to  win  them  back.  Their  first  great  con- 
test, then,  concerned  the  right  of  lay  preaching  and  not  doctrine.  Pope  Innocent, 
their  great  enemy,  express!}'  says,  long  afterward,  that  they  '  would  usurp  the  office 
of  preaching 'as  an  innovation.  On  the  ground  of  doctrine,  they  were  not  ob- 
noxious to  Rome  at  that  time.  Yet  when  Lucius  anathematized  them  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  in  everj-  direction.  Waldo,  with  one  band  of  his  disciples,  fled  to 
the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  the  dividing  line  between  Dauphine  in 
Southern  France  and  Piedmont  in  N^orthern  Ital}'.  These  first  settled  in  Dauphine, 
on  the  Frencli  side,  but  soon  crossed  the  border  to  the  Italian.  They  labored,  how- 
ever, in  both  fields,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  soon  embraced  their  doctrines. 

Piedmont  had  five  valleys,  but  the  mountain  tract  on  the  southern  side  had 
only  three.  In  these  gorges,  caverns,  paBses  and  dizzy  peaks,  their  descendants 
still  survive,  after  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years.  Their  first  real  settlements 
were  in  tlie  thinly  populated  and  half  cultivated  valleys  of  Angrogna  and  San 
Martino,  where  the  Romans  erected  an  arch,  calling  it  the  '  Gate  of  Italy.'  The 
liouse  of  the  Count  Lucerna,  the  ruler  of  the  land,  had  on  its  escutcheon  the  words : 
'  The  light  shines  in  darkness,'  which  became  the  Waldensiau  motto.  Their  greatest 
triumphs  were  in  Italy,  in  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cot- 
tians;  and  their  secondary'  were  on  the  western,  under  the  scepter  of  France.  This 
Count  may  have  favored  the  new  settlers,  but  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  had  a 
monastery  and  lands  in  Savoy,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  inroad  of  this  flock  of 
emigrants.  In  time,  however,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  assailed  them,  but  the  Kings 
of  France  were  too  much  engaged  to  trouble  these  godly  mountaineers,  and  so  they 
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found  refuge  under  one  government  when  the  other  persecuted  them,  flight  being 
tlieir  only  safeguard.  For  this  reason,  in  part,  tlie  history  of  the  Italian  Waldeii- 
sians  is  far  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  French,  and  more  full  of  adventure 
by  invasion,  defense,  defeat,  suffering  and  triumph.  For  a  time  their  very 
obscurity  protected  them  again.st  the  curses  of  Eome.  After  a  while  Waldo  turned 
to  the  North,  but  his  ferocious  persecutors  drove  him  into  Boiiemia,  where  it 
seems  likely  that,  as  an  old  man,  he  finished  iiis  work  in  peace  and  fell  asleep 
Ib  Jesus. 

Tiie  anathema  of  Lucian,  A.  D.  1183-84,  was  followed  in  1192  by  a  demand 
from  tlie  Bishop  of  Turin  that  all  who  found  a  Waldensian  should  bring  him  to 
his  court  bound  with  fetters  to  be  punished,  and  his  successor  followed  in  iiis  steps. 
But  constant  persecution  sharpened  tlieir  appetite  for  the  truth  and  they  soon  began 
to  fall  into  so-called  'heresy.'  Gradually  they  claimed  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  came  to  oppose  some  doctrines 
and  i^ractices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  touching  the  power  of  the  clergy,  the  sacra- 
ments and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Tliey  resented  the  yoke  of  the  pope  and  the 
bishops ;  asserted  the  right  of  laymen,  and  even  of  women,  to  preach  ;  avowed 
that  tlie  wickedness  of  the  priest  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  ordinances;  declared 
that  confession  might  be  made  to  a  good  laj'man,  and  that  absolution  from  him  was 
effective.  They,  also,  like  the  Catharists,  denied  the  oblation  of  the  mass,  all  oaths,  war, 
begging  and  capital  punishment ;  while  a  few  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  deny  infant 
baptism.  It  is  of  this  class  that  Du  Pin  says,  they  regarded  '  The  wasliings  of  infants ' 
as  '  of  no  avail  to  them  ;  the  sureties  do  not  understand  what  they  say  to  tlie  priest.' 

Persecution  soon  scattered  small  bodies  of  them  in  every  direction.  Individuals 
wandered  where  they  could,  and  little  companies  took  refuge  in  various  countrie.s, 
soon  becoming  the  founders  of  small  communities — who,  for  convenience,  we  may 
call  the  Waldensians  of  the  Dispersion.  Sometimes  these  bands  merged  into 
other  sects,  or  they  grew  up  a  separate  people,  constantly  developing  new  views  ;  and 
at  last  they  became  much  more  radical  protestants  against  Rome  than  the  original 
Romance  Waldensians.  Failure  to  make  this  distinction  clear,  and  even  sharp,  will 
lead  us  to  confound  one  Waldensian  sect  with  another,  and  to  mix  tlieir  doctrines 
and  practices  in  a  medley  of  confusion  :  for  scarcely  two  sections  of  them  believed 
and  practiced  the  same  things  throughout.  Nor  did  any  one  class  of  Waldensians 
hold  the  same  doctrines  and  follow  the  same  rites  at  all  times.  When  we  lose  sight 
of  these  changes  and  variations  we  fall  both  into  confusion  and  contradiction  con- 
cerning this  whole  people.  Those  of  the  Dispersion  had  so  increased  to  the  West 
as  far  as  Spain,  in  1192,  that  Alphonso,  King  of  Aragon,  issued  a  decree  expelling 
them  from  his  realm,  and  they  were  treated  nowhere  else  with  greater  severity. 
Edict  after  edict,  the  last  generally  the  worst,  drove  them  out.  The  wrath  of  God 
and  the  charge  of  treason  were  launched  upon  all  who  shielded  a  Waldensian,  gave 
him  food,  heard  him  preach,  or  treated  him   kindly.     The  king  commanded  :  '  Let 
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this  our  edict  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  tlie  clergy  in  all  cities,  forts  and  villages  of 
our  kingdom,  and  bo  enforced  by  our  vicars,  bailiffs  and  judges.  Any  person,  noble 
or  not,  who  shall  tind  a  Waklonsian  anywhere  in  our  kingdom,  after  three  days' 
notice  has  been  given  to  leave,  may  injure  him  in  any  way,  that  will  not  nnitiJate 
his  body  or  take  his  life,  without  fear  of  punishment,  but  rather  with  tlie  assurance 
of  receiving  our  favor.  We  grant  the  Waldensians  till  All  Saints'  Day  to  leave  or 
begin  to  leave  the  land,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  being  plundei'ed  and 
scourged.'  In  the  face  of  this  edict,  wliich  was  renewed  by  Alphonso's  son,  Peter  II., 
tlie  Waldensians  continued  to  spread  even  as  far  as  Seville.  Peter's  son,  James  I., 
1227,  at  Pope  Gregory's  request,  established  an  Inquisition  which  caused  the  flight 
of  many  into  Castile.  They  were  tracked  to  its  valleys,  thrust  into  prison  and 
severely  punished;  but  not  one  yielded,  and  the  king  himself  carried  wood  to  tiie 
])ile  and  set  lire  to  the  martyrs.  Tiiereafter  an}'  one  who  heard  the  AValdensians 
preach,  knelt  with  them  in  prayer,  gave  them  a  kiss  or  called  tliein  'good  men,'  was 
suspected  and  punished.  ' 

Another  body  of  the  Dispersed  Waldensians  was  found  at  Metz,  in  Korthern 
France,  as  early  as  1199,  when  the  bishop  of  that  city  informed  Pope  Innocent  III. 
of  the  trouble  which  they  made  him.  lie  sought  the  pope's  advice  in  the  matter, 
telling  him  that  both  in  the  city  and  diocese  a  large  number  of  laymen  and  women 
were  reading  the  Bible  in  the  Gallic  tongue  and  preaching  from  place  to  place. 
Some  of  them  had  come  from  Montpellier,  bringing  translations  with  them  which 
they  used  in  secret  assemblies.  When  the  parish  priests  undertook  to  correct  these 
things  they  spurned  their  interference,  telling  them  plainly  that  the  Bible  was  better 
than  any  thing  that  they  could  give  them.  The  pope's  reply  .-.gainst  the  little  flock 
said,  that  'Although  the  desire  to  understand  the  Scriptures  and  edify  one  another 
out  of  them  is  not  blamable,  but  i-ather  commendable ;  still,  he  could  not  favor  the 
secrecy  of  their  meetings.'  He  warned  them  against  Pharisaic  pride,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  discipline  if  they  would  not  hear  liis  fatlierly  exhortations.  But 
the  '  heretics '  went  on  with  their  Bible  teachings ;  and  a  delegation  of  abbots  came 
from  Eome,  A.  D.  1200,  who  dispersed  the  assemblies,  burned  the  Bibles  and, 
according  to  the  Chronicles  of  Albericus,  '  extirpated  the  sect.'  In  order  to  stop 
tliese  Christ-like  proceedings  of  the  Waldensians,  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  A.  D. 
1215,  and  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  1229,  forbade  laymen  to  read  the  Bible  either 
in  the  language  of  the  people  or  in  the  Latin,  and  the  Council  of  Tarragona,  1212, 
bound  the  prohibition  on  the  clergy  also. 

The  Waldensians  of  the  Dispersion  became  established  in  various  cities,  as 
Geneva,  Aquileia,  with  others  in  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  and,  in  fact,  they  stretched 
all  the  way  from  Aragon  to  Milan  and  Florence,  and  dotted  Lower  Geiiiiany.  The 
Bishop  of  Turin  was  greatly  disturbed  by  some  of  them  about  1209.  He  had  been 
a  Benedictine  Abbot,  and  took  advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  Emperor  Otto  IV., 
on  his  way  to  be  crowned  at  Kome,  to  secure  the  right  of  expelling  the  Walden- 
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sians  who  were  '  sowing  tares  in  his  diocese,'  and  of  expurgating  every  thing  that 
contradicted  the  Catholic  faith.  But  the  Counts  of  Lucerna  befriended  tiiem  and 
secured  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  the  treaty  made  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  1233.     This  protected  them  for  many  years. 

In  1212  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  Waldensians  was  discovered  at  Strasburg. 
At  first  the  bishop  of  that  city  sought  to  reason  them  out  of  their  position  against  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  but  such  was  their  ready  use  of  Scripture  that  disputations  always 
inured  to  their  advantage.  Then  he  proclaimed  tliat  all  of  them  who  would  not 
forsake  their  errors  should  be  put  to  death  by  fire  without  delay.  Many  recanted, 
surrendered  their  books,  and  reported  to  him  that  they  had  three  chief  centers  and 
three  leaders — in  Milan,  in  Bohemia,  and  on  the  ground  in  Strasburg.  These  lead- 
ers, they  said,  were  not  clothed  with  authority  like  the  pope,  but  owed  their  influ- 
ence to  the  personal  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  brethren.  One  of  their 
chief  duties  was  to  collect  money  for  the  poor.  Eighty  persons  in  all,  amongst 
whom  were  twenty -three  women  and  twelve  preachers,  would  not  sui-render  their 
faith.  John,  the  Strasburg  leader,  answered  in  the  name  of  all.  His  appeal  to 
Scripture  couid  not  be  overthrown,  and  when  his  persecutors  would  apply  the  test 
of  red-hot  ii'on  to  see  if  he  were  sent  of  God,  he  replied :  '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
the  Lord  thy  God.'  '  Ah,  he  does  not  want  to  burn  his  fingers,'  scornfully  cried  the 
monks.  '  I  have  the  word  of  God,'  he  answered,  '  and  for  that  I  would  not  only 
burn  my  fingers  but  my  whole  body.'  All  who  stood  with  him  were  put  to  death. 
Before  their  execution  they  were  charged  with  all  sorts  of  heresy,  to  which  John 
replied  from  the  Scriptures,  moving  the  by-standers  to  tears.  And  when  the  final 
demand  was  made:  'Will  you  maintain  your  belief?'  he  replied,  'Yes,  we  will.' 
They  were  then  led,  amid  the  cries  of  kindred  and  friends,  to  the  church-yard,  where 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch  had  been  dug.  Into  this  they  were  driven,  wood  was  piled 
around  them  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  To  this  day  men  tremble  when  the 
'Heretics'  Ditch'  is  pointed  out  in  Strasbui-g.  ^ 

We  find  another  body  of  Dispersed  Waldensians,  A.  D.  1231,  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Danube.  They  were  subjected  to  a  terrible  persecution  for  three  years  by 
bloody  Conrad  of  Marburg.  An  extended  account  of  others  is  preserved  in  a  '  Chron- 
icle of  1260,'  by  an  anonymous  writer.  They  lived  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,  which 
was  embraced  in  the  Duchy  of  Austria.  He  gives  the  names  of  forty-two  towns  and 
villages  in  the  diocese,  some  of  them  upon  the  Danube  and  others  close  to  the  borders 
of  Bohemia,  where  Waldensian  congregations  were  found.  The  Jesuit  Gretser, 
in  editing  this  report,  omits  the  honest  explanations  whicli  it  gives  for  the  spread  of 
the  Dispersed  Waldensians.  The  manuscript  lays  it  to  the  impure  life  of  the  priests, 
to  the  conversion  of  the  sacraments  into  gain,  to  the  multiplication  of  masses,  to  the 
prurient  use  of  the  confessional  and  to  pretended  miracles ;  such  as,  tears  of  blood  flow- 
ing from  a  picture,  the  lighting  of  a  lamp  from  heaven,  the  exaltation  of  false  relics 
as  those  of  angels,  the  sweat  of  Christ,  and  passing  o3  the  bones  of  oxen  as  those 
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of  saints.  Great  fault  is  also  found  with  the  adoration  of  the  pope  as  God  ii])on 
earth,  greater  tlian  men  and  equal  to  angels,  infallible  and  sinless.  An  additional 
cause  for  public  favor  was  found  in  tlie  Waldensians  themselves ;  for  the  author  says 
that  they  were  content  in  poverty,  avoided  lying,  profauity  and  theft,  and  M-ere  dil- 
igent in  business.  They  were  shoemakers,  weavers  and  other  artisans ;  temperate 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  led  godly  lives.  Their  converts  were  made 
by  the  Bible  and  religious  books.  They  went  as  peddlers  to  a  cottage  or  a  noble- 
man's castle,  offering  fabrics  or  jewelry  for  sale ;  and  when  asked  if  they  had  any 
thing  else,  they  answered  :  '  Yes,  great  rarities ;  I  have  one  precious  stone  through 
which  you  can  see  God,  and  another  that  kindles  love  to  him  in  the  heart.'  With 
that  these  peddlers  brought  out  the  precious  roll  of  Holy  Writ.  Whittier,  our  gentle 
Quaker  poet,  has  beautifully  pictured  these  heavenly,  traveling  Waldensian  mer- 
chantmen with  goodly  pearls,  thus : 

'  O,  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem,  which  a  purer  luster  flings 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jeweled  crown  on  the  loftj'  brow  of  kings; 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  exceeding  price,  whose  virtue  shall  not  decay, 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee  and  a  blessing  on  thy  way.' 
The  cloud  went  oif  from  the  pilgrim's  brow  as  a  small,  meager  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  gem  of  cost,  from  his  folding  robe  he  took. 
'  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price,  may  it  prove  as  much  to  thee. 
Nay,  keep  thy  gold,  I  ask  it  not,  for  the  word  of  God  is  free.' 

Still  another  reason  for  their  increase  is  found  in  that  they  were  loyal  to  their 
prince  and  country.  About  this  time  a  violent  contest  between  Pope  Innocent  lY. 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  compelled  every  Austrian  to  choose  between  his  civil 
and  his  ecclesiastical  allegiance.  As  Bishop  Rudiger  took  sides  with  the  Emperor  and 
smote  the  papal  legate  with  his  fist,  love  for  the  pope  was  turned  into  hate  in  many 
hearts.  In  these  political  convulsions,  when  the  Inquisition  and  the  pope  were  set 
at  naught,  every  papal  interdict  brought  a  Waldensian  jubilee  and  the  sect  spread 
rapidly.  Frederick  the  Warlike,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1246,  unlike  the 
Em  peror,  had  shown  favor  to  the  Catholics  by  laying  violent  hands  on  the  Waldensians. 

But  no  class  of  the  Dispersed  Waldensians  call  for  more  important  notice  than 
those  of  Lombardy.  Those  who  settled  in  and  about  Milan  were  known  as  the 
'  Poor  Italians,'  and  were  a  mixture  with  dissenters  already  on  the  ground.  Our 
interest  in  them  is  increased  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Waldensians  of  Lom- 
bardy were  really  the  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 
For  as  the  followers  of  Waldo  were  scattered  abroad  after  his  death,  so  the  Arnold- 
ists  were  driven  every-where  after  the  martyrdom  of  their  leader.  Tiiese,  with  the 
'  Humble  Men,'  so  called,  of  Lombardy,  multiplied  '  like  fishes,'  and  grew  in  favor 
•with  the  magistrates  of  Milan,  who  gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  meeting- 
house, and  allowed  them  to  rebuild  it  after  the  archbishop  had  destroyed  their  first 
structure.     Those  who  were  merged  into  this  body  were  numbered  with  the  Wal- 
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densians  of  Lombardy.  In  1877  Preger  published  at  Miiiiicli  what  is  possibly  the 
oldest  Waldensiaii  docnineiit  extant,  which  throws  some  light  on  them.  It  gives  a 
colloquy  between  six  delegates  of  the  original  Romance  and  as  many  of  the  Lombard 
Waldensians.  These  held  a  conference  on  their  general  affairs  at  Bergamo,  Ma^-, 
1218;  and  this  account  thereof  was  sent  a  few  years  afterward  by  the  Lombaidy 
brethren  to  the  party  in  Germany. 

All  classes  of  Waldensians  held  some  things  in  common  amongst  themselves, 
also  with  the  Petrobrusians  and  with  certain  of  the  Catharists.  Yet  generally 
the}'  are  confounded  with  each  other,  for  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  been  alike  ; 
and  so  we  fail  to  reach  their  differences.  For  example,  the  Council  of  Toulouse 
and  the  second  and  third  Lateran  Councils  launched  decrees  against  those  who  rejected 
infant  baptism,  Catharists  and  others,  some  suppose  including  the  AValdensiaus. 
But  that  of  Toulouse,  1119,  and  the  second  Lateran,  1139,  were  held  before  the 
Waldensians  existed  ;  as  according  to  all  modern  history  they  originated  with  Peter 
Waldo  in  IICO.  Again,  the  third  Lateran,  1179,  as  well  as  these  preceding  councils, 
condemned  the  Cathari,  but  not  the  Waldensians.  Dr.  Wall  thinks  that  the  Bap- 
tists of  Cologne,  1092,  came  from  Dauphine,  where  Peter  of  Bruis  had  preached  ; 
and  if  he  is  correct,  then  they  were  numbered  with  the  Cathari  and  condemned  Ijy 
the  same  councils.  Mistakes  have  arisen  touching  the  views  of  the  Romance  Wal- 
densians on  infant  baptism,  from  wrong  translations  and  uses  of  the  'Antichrist,' 
the  '  Noble  Lesson,'  the  '  Minor  Catechism,'  and  the  'Twelfth  Article'  with  the 
forged  date  of  1120.  If  they  opposed  infant  baptism  it  is  unaccountable  that  their 
literature,  running  through  four  centuries,  gives  no  formal  argument  against  it. 
and  no  accompanying  demand  for  the  baptism  of  believers  onlj'.  And  further, 
their  enemy  Poj^e  Innocent  in  his  letter  No.  143  says,  'That  the  Waldenses  err  in 
the  faith,  or  depart  from  sound  doctrine,  thou  hast  not  expressed  to  us.'  Yet  at 
that  moment  no  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Catholics  was  more  frightful  than 
the  docti'ine  that  infants  would  be  saved  if  they  died  unbaptized  ;  and  they  enforced 
this  doctrine  by  the  most  terrible  decrees  of  their  councils,  but  not  by  name,  against 
the  Waldensians.  On  the  other  side,  too,  this  subject  is  full  of  perplexity.  For  if 
the  Romance  Waldensians  actually  practiced  infant  baptism  from  the  first,  it  is 
very  singular  that  they  have  left  no  argument  for  its  authority,  no  trace  of  its  de- 
fense, and  no  ritual  for  its  observance,  in  all  their  early  literature,  while  they 
positively  rejected  the  Consolamentum. 

When  we  attempt  to  supplement  their  own  testimony  by  that  of  their  con- 
temporaries, we  unfortunately  find  little  to  relieve  this  perplexity.  Almost  all 
Roman  Catholic  writers  agree  with  Cardinal  Hosius,  who  says:  '  The  Waldenses 
rejected  infant  baptism.'  Addis  and  Arnold  declare  of  them  :  '  As  to  baptism,  they 
said  that  the  washing  of  infants  was  of  no  avail  to  them.'^  This  impression  is 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  Farel,  CEcolampadius  and  others,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,   made   strenuous    efforts    to    convince   the   Waldensians   of    Eastern 
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Danpliine  and  Savoy  of  tlie  rigliteoiisncss  of  infant  baptism ;  as  if  tlie  more 
zealous  of  them  still  rejected  that  doctrine.  Dr.  Keller  thinks  that  tliej*  com- 
monly practiced  adult  baptism  and  allowed  their  children  to  be  bapti/.ed,  saying: 
'  Since  the  Waldenses  have  always  fundamentally  (on  fundamental  principles)  held 
fast  to  baptism  on  faith,  where  tliey  neglected  it  they  did  so  nnder  the  pressure 
of  the  constrained  position  in  whicli  they  found  themselves.'''  Certain  it  is  that 
their  enemies,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  account  of  their  faith 
and  practice,  use  strong  language  on  this  subject.  But  they  fail  to  tell  us  clearly 
of  what  Waldensian  branch  they  speak,  while  sometimes  the  fair  inference  is  that 
they  speak  of  the  Romance  and  at  otiier  times  of  the  Dispersed  bodies,  as  those  of 
the  Rliine  and  other  parts  of  Germany.     Take  the  following  examples : 

I.  Ermengard,  abont  A.  D.  1192,  says:  'They  pretend  that  tliis  sacrament 
cannot  be  conferred  except  upon  those  wiio  demand  it  with  their  own  lips ;  hence 
they  infer  tlie  other  error,  that  baptism  does  not  profit  infatits  who  rcx-ive  it.'° 

II.  Alanus,  who  died  A.  D.  1203,  appears  to  include  the  Waldensians  amongst 
those  wjio  reject  infant  baptism,  and  yet  it  is  not  positive  that  he  does;  altliough 
he  is  writing  against  them.  He  represents  those  whom  he  denounces  as  saying 
that  '  baptism  avails  notliing  before  years  of  discretion  are  readied.  Infants  are  not 
profited  by  it,  because  they  do  not  believe.  Hence  a  candidate  is  usually  a.'^ked 
whether  be  believes  in  God,  tiie  Fatlier  Omnipotent.  Baptism  profits  an  unbeliever 
as  little  as  it  does  an  infant.  Why  should  those  be  baptized  who  cannot  be 
instructed?'^ 

III.  Steplien  of  Borbone  says,  A.  D.  122.5  :  '  One  argument  of  their  error  is, 
tliat  baptism  does  not  profit  little  children  to  their  salvation,  who  have  neither  the 
motive  nor  the  act  of  faith,  as  it  is  said  in  the  latter  part  of  Mark,  he  who  will  not 
believe  will  be  condemned.' ' 

IV.  Pseudo  Reinerius,  A.  D.  1230-1250:  'Cnnceniing  baptism,  they  say,  the 
Catechism  is  of  no  value.  Again,  that  the  washing  that  is  given  to  infants  is  of  no 
value.  Again,  that  the  sponsors  do  not  understand  what  they  answer  to  the  priest. 
They  do  not  regard  compaternity '  {i.  e.,  the  relation  of  sponsors).* 

'v.  Moneta,  the  Dominican,  who  wrote  before  A.  D.,  1240:  'They  maintain 
the  nullity  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  affirm  that  no  one  can  be  saved  before  at- 
taining tiie  age  of  reason."'  Halm,  in  quoting  Moneta,  makes  him  say:  'These 
heretics  charge  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  baptizes  first  and  teaches  after- 
ward, while  the  Church  of  Christ  taught  at  first  before  baptizing;  also,  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  never  baptized  anv  one  without  faith  and  reason.' 

VI.  One  of  the  Austrian  Inquisitors,  A.  D.  1260:  'Concerning  baptism,  some 
err  in  saying  that  little  children  are  not  saved  by  baptism,  for  the  Lord  says,  he  that 
believeth  and  is  i^aptized  shall  be  saved.  Now,  a  child  does  not  yet  l)elieve,  conse- 
quently is  not  saved.'  (By  baptism,  he  must  mean.)  '  Some  of  them  baptize  over  again, 
others  lay  on  hands  without  baptism.' '" 

VII.  David  of  Augsburg,  A.  D.  1256-1272  :  '  They  say  that  a  man  is  then  truly, 
for  the  first  time,  bapt"ized,  when  he  is  brought  into  their  heresy.  But  some  say 
that  baptism  does  not  profit  little  children,  because  they  are  never  able  actually  to 
believe.'  " 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  writers  did  not  intend  these  remarks  to  apply  to 
the  Waldensians  alone,  or  if  so,  to  all  of  them  without  exception.  Some  of  the  early 
members  of  the  sect  may  have  earnestly  rejected  infant  baptism,  while  it  is  ceitain 
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that  inanj  of  the  Dispersed  did  and  practiced  only  tlie  baptism  of  believers.  Cleai'ly 
those  of  the  Romance  class,  who  united  with  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
held  few  Baptist  sentiments  which  made  either  party  hesitate  at  the  union.  The  em- 
bassy sent  to  Bucer  and  Qilcolainpadius,  iu  1.531,  shows  liow  these  communities  stood 
with  Rome  on  that  subject.  They  reall}'  came  to  learn  of  the  Reformers  what  their 
contest  with  Rome  meant ;  for  they  did  not  understand  the  full  difEerence  between 
the  contestants,  and  wished  to  be  instructed.  A  great  Council  of  the  Waldeusians 
was  held  at  Angrogna,  in  Savoy,  1532,  to  which  the  Swiss  Protestants  sent  Farel 
and  Olivetan,  and  then  a  new  departure  was  taken.  Henceforth  the  Piedmontese 
Waldensians  were  joined  to  the  Swiss  Protestant  Pedobaptists ;  although  a  minority 
of  the  Council  refused  to  be  bound  by  its  decision,  though  not  on  purely  Baptist 
grounds.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Swiss  Protestants  has  always  been  that  they 
have  spent  their  strength  in  asserting  that  Pedobaptism  is  valid ;  as  if  they  had 
derived  the  first  practical  benefit  from  it  in  their  struggle  with  Rome  ;  and  as  if  this 
hugging  of  a  limb  of  popeiy  were  really  necessary  to  an  eiBcient  protest  against 
the  other  errors  of  that  dark  system.  At  the  time  that  this  union  took  place  the 
Reformers  were  bitterly  persecuting  the  so-called  Anabaptists,  even  unto  death,  for 
rejecting  infant  baptism. 

There,  was,  however,  a  remarkable  association  between  the  Waldensians  of  the 
Dispersion  and  the  Baptists  in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
Mosheim  and  Limborch  mark  this  likeness,  the  latter  saying  :  '  To  speak  candidly 
what  I  think,  of  all  the  modern  sects  of  Christians,  the  Dutch  Baptists  most  resem- 
ble both  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.'  ^*  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  Baptists  evi- 
dently sprang  from  the  "Waldensians,  and  every-where  in  that  century  pushed  resist- 
ance of  infant  baptism  to  the  front ;  so  that  it  was  made  the  chief  ground  of  their 
martyrdom  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Goebel,  in  his  '  History  of  Christian 
Life  in  the  Rhine  Provinces,'  says  that  wherever  in  Germany,  before  the  Reformation, 
there  were  large  bodies  of  Waldensians,  there,  during  the  Reformation,  large  bodies 
of  '  Anabaptists  '  sprang  up.  At  that  time  this  people  alarmed  all  Europe.  Every 
Church  and  State  stood  in  awe  of  their  increase,  and  tliis  panic  united  all  their  foes 
in  the  ignoble  bonds  of  bloody  persecution.  While  some  Protestants  denied  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  not  believing  that  unbaptized  children,  dying, 
perished  ;  yet  they  were  as  firmly  resolved  to  burn  all  who  cast  infant  baptism  aside, 
as  were  those  who  lodged  the  salvation  of  babes  in  their  baptism. 

On  one  point  more  the  Waldensians  of  the  Dispersion  were  one  with  the  Anti- 
pedobaptists.  They  insisted  upon  a  regenerate  Church  membership  marked  by  bap- 
tism upon  their  personal  faith  ;  while  in  later  times,  at  least,  most  of  the  Romance 
Waldensians  became  Pedobaptists  and  semi-Romanists  upon  that  point.  The  Bap- 
tists of  to-day  and  the  original  Waldensians  have  much  in  common.  They  sought 
the  restoration  of  Apostolic  Church  life  in  a  true  Christian  character  and  in  a  holy 
Church  membership  ;  they  followed  the  literal  interpretation  of    Scripture  ;  their 
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priesthood  was  that  of  believers  and  not  of  a  liierarchy,  men  renewed  in  lieart  and 
life  ;  they  rejeetcd  the  error  of  regeneration  by  baptism  ;  they  believed  in  and  ])rac- 
ticed  immersion  only,  even  if  their  babes  were  baptized  ;  and  they  made  holiness 
of  heart  and  life  the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned  concerning  the  living  ma- 
terial of  which  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  composed. 

As  to  the  Church  government  of  the  Waldensians,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  great 
caution.  The  French  Waldjnsians  held  to  the  Episcopal  form  by  three  orders,  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons ;  but  Reinerius  says  of  the  sect  in  general :  '  They  say,  the  bishops, 
clergy  and  other  religious  orders  are  no  better  tlian  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.'  Tiiis  re- 
lates to  character,  however,  but  they  did  not  despise  a  true  Cliristian  ministry  ;  for  the 
same  writer,  who  was  a  resident  of  Lombardy,  says  that  there  they  had  '  elders.'  Yet 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  had  any  order  of  ministers  amongst  them  as  <k  uni- 
versal thing;  or  even  regularly  located  pastors,  as  we  should  deem  tliem.  They 
had  '  barbs'  or  preachers,  but  on  the  principle  of  the  seventy  disciples  whom  Jesus 
sent  forth  two  by  two.  Tliese  were  not  divided  into  orders,  but  into  three  moral 
classes,  from  which  the  mistake  has  arisen  concerning  an  Episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thej'  had  the  preaching  class  of  celibates,  the  contemplative  class  of  celi- 
bates, a  sort  of  monks  and  nuns,  and  the  preaching  class  of  married  men.  Waldo 
and  liis  preachers  committed  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  memory,  and  going  into 
the  highways,  hedges,  streets  and  lanes  of  their  cities  and  villages  they  repeated 
these  passages,  explaining  and  enforcing  them.  Whether  men  and  women  were 
learned  or  illiterate,  they  taught  them  the  gospels  by  heart  and,  in  turn,  sent  them 
out  to  teach  the  same.  These  went  from  house  to  house  teaching  and  preaching 
wherever  they  could  find  hearers.  They  have  '  No  fixed  dwelling  jjlace,  but  go 
about  two  by  two,  barefoot,  clad  in  penitent's  raiment,  like  tiie  Apostles  stripped 
of  all,  following  the  Christ  who  was  stripped  of  all.'  '^  Preger  says  that  all  'Ecclesi- 
astical authority  was  vested  in  the  congregation,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for 
bishops  ;'  and,  of  course,  it  was  their  only  court  of  discipline  and  appeal.  "  In  tiiis 
fraternity  of  preachers,  in  the  absence  of  orders  distinction  was  made  between  them  as 
major  and  minor.  This  arose  from  the  custom  of  sending  them  out  in  twos,  a 
young  man  and  an  older,  that  the  younger  might  learn  from  the  elder.  Reinerius 
represents  them  as  holding  that  all  men  in  Christ's  Church  stand  on  an  exact  parity, 
no  one  being  greater  than  another,  and  that  the  sacrament  of  orders  is  a  nullity. 
The  account  of  the  conference  of  the  twelve  delegates  held  at  Bergamo  shows  as 
much.  The  first  question  which  they  were  called  to  settle  was  occasioned  by  Waldo's 
wish  that  no  one  should  be  put  over  all  the  societies.  They  agreed  to  a  sort  of 
general  superintendency  as  most  conducive  to  peace  and  prosperity  in  all  their 
communities.  The  superintendents  were  to  be  chosen  for  a  definite  period,  or  it 
might  be  for  life. 

It  was  further  determined  that  either  new  converts  or  tried  friends  might  be 
appointed  as  preachers.     Waldo  had  prejudice  against  the  co-operative  communities 
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to  wliicli  the  Loinbardy  brethren  belonged,  fearhig  tlie  undue  influence  of  prosperity 
upon  them.  The  community  system  they  laid  aside,  and  after  that,  preachers  and  people 
alike  were  allowed  to  earn  money.  Their  system  of  preaching  shaped  itself  after  the 
order  of  an  itinerancy.  Every  year  their  barbs  or  preachers  met  to  confer  about  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  their  people,  much  as  the  Society  of  Friends  do  now,  and  to  'station 
the  preachers  '  as  the  Methodist  call  similar  work.  This  they  denominated  '  changing 
the  twos  ; '  for  except  the  infirm  and  old,  they  remained  from  but  one  to  three  years 
in  a  place.  These  preachers  were  poor  and  made  poverty  a  virtue  both  of  necessity 
and  choice,  and  small  sums  of  money  were  given  to  them  for  their  support.  But 
they  had  no  regular  salary,  and  at  their  annual  meeting  they  divided  money  amongst 
the  poor  who  were  not  preachers  and  amongst  themselves,  as  each  needed.  If  any 
of  these  traveling  -missionaries  had  fallen  into  grievous  sins  through  the  year,  they 
were  expelled.  If  any  had  committed  lighter  faults,  they  were  admonished  and  for- 
given. And  when  all  had  asked  forgiveness  of  each  otiier,  they  went  out  to  do  the 
work  of  another  year. 

Geoi'ge  Morel,  one  of  their  preachers,  details  all  this  and  more  to  Bnccr  and 
CEcolampadius,  A.  D.  1530,  in  these  words :  '  So  also  we  go  forth  once  a  year,  to 
'visit  oxer  people  in  their  homes,  for  they  dwell  in  the  mountains,  in  various  hamlets 
and  villages,  and  we  hear  one  after  another  in  secret  confession.  .  .  .  Onr  people 
for  the  most  part  are  a  simple  peasantry,  gaining  their  livelihood  by  agriculture, 
scattered  by  the  frequent  persecutions  in  many  places,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  great  spaces.  For  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  eight  hundred  miles. 
They  are  every-where  subject  to  the  civil  magistrates  and  the  priests  of  the  unbe- 
lievers. Yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  never  or  rarely  happens  that  a  Waldensian 
man  or  woman  is  arrested  or  punished  by  the  said  authorities,  or  that  one  visits 
houses  of  ill  fame.'  In  this  passage  the  word  '  milh '  (miles)  has  been  mistaken  for 
mille  (thousands),  and  some  unknown  writer  has  put  the  figures  800,000  into  the 
margin  of  tlie  manusci-ipt ;  from  which  blunder  all  sorts  of  fabulous  numbers  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  Eoniance  Waldensians,  while  the  valleys  in  which  they  lived 
could  not  be  made  to  support  100,000  people  at  the  most.  Wheu,  therefore,  wo 
read  in  Eeinerius  and  others  of  Waldensian  'churches,'  we  are  obliged  to  take  the 
phrase  in  a  modified  sense  ;  for  in  truth  they  seem  to  have  been  less  of  a  sect,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  than  a  disjointed  series  of  congregations  or  societies  of 
religious  men.  According  to  the  showing  of  Ilerzog,  these  congregations  were 
not  all  alike  either  amongst  the  Romance  or  the  Dispersed.  They  appear  to  have  had 
no  fixed  ecclesiastical  organization,  for  which  they  each  claimed  Gospel  authority  ; 
but  they  left  their  plans  free  to  be  modified  by  their  trying  circumstances  to  any  re- 
quired extent.  It  is  tolerably  evident  that  they  were  religious  bodies  without  due 
constitutional  form,  serving  only  the  ends  of  a  godly  brotherhood  in  brotherly  love, 
rather  than  the  purposes  of  strict  supervision,  watchcare  and  extension.  All  can 
see  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult, 
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if  not  impossible,  to  keep  up  regular  and  visible  Church  organizations  Avith  the 
laws  of  the  State  sternly  against  them.  They  could  maintain  amongst  themselves 
an  nnderstood  separation  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  they  had  not  the  civil 
right  to  avow  an  open  rupture  with  Eome,  and  to  perfect  an  open  organized 
separation. 

Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  tlicy  did  not  consider  themselves  as  a  l)odv  of 
holy  men  still  within  the  Church  of  Rome,  rather  than  as  separate  churches,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  something  after  the  Wesleyan  order  of  societies  within  the 
Established  Church  of  England  during  the  life  of  Wesley  and  long  afterward.  That 
Church  persecuted  them  bitterly,  and  yet  Wesley  and  his  immediate  followers  went  to 
it  regularly  for  the  ordinances.  There  is  a  singular  confusion  in  the  statement  of  Rein- 
erius  and  others  on  this  point.  They  charge  the  Waldensians  with  arrogance  for  as- 
suming that  they  were  the  only  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  breath  they  charge 
them  with  craft  for  remaining  in  tlie  Catholic  communion.  For  example,  a  Roman 
Inquisitor  who  claims  that '  he  had  exact  knowledge  of  the  Waldensians,'  says  :  '  They 
communicate  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  vulgar  tongue.'  And  again  :  '  They 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  their  household  cups  and  say  that  the  corporal^  or  cloth 
on  which  the  host  is  laid,  is  no  Iiolier  than  the  cloth  of  their  breeches.'  Then, 
with  marked  inconsistency,  Reinerius  makes  these  two  separate  statements,  namelv : 
'  They  do  not  believe  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  the  true  sacrament,  but 
only  blessed  bread  which,  by  a  figure  only,  is  called  the  body  of  Christ.  .  .  .  This  sac- 
rament they  celebrate  in  their  assemblies,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Gospel  at  their 
table,  and  participating  together,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  Supper.'  Yet  after  that 
he  adds,  either  truly  or  falsely  :  'They  frequent  our  churches,  are  present  at  divine 
service,  offer  at  the  altar,  confess  to  the  priests,  observe  the  Church  fasts,  celebrate 
festivals,  reverently  bowing  their  heads,  though  in  the  meantime  they  scoff  at  all 
these  institutions  of  the  Church,  looking  upon  them  as  profane  and  hurtful.'  Last 
of  all  he  makes  this  remarkable  statement  which  seems  to  cover  both  the  others, 
namely  :  that  they  hold  '  a  great  show  of  truth,  for  that  they  live  righteously  before 
men,  and  believe  all  things  well  of  God,  and  all  the  articles  which  are  contained  in 
the  creed,  only  they  blaspheme  and  hate  the  Church  of  Rome.' 

We  must  either  throw  his  testimony  aside  as  one  tissue  of  falsehood,  or  believe 
that  some  of  the  original  Waldensians  did  accept  such  offices  from  the  Romish 
priests,  possibly  from  fear.  But  we  cannot  reject  this  evidence,  for  Morel  himself 
states  to  the  Reformers :  '  We  abominate  the  masses,  but  we  attend  them,  and  re- 
ceive the  host  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  priests.'  This  the  priests  would  not  object 
to.  for  they  did  not  look  upon  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  as  religious 
guilds  of  weavers.  Yet  they  cursed  them  again  and  again,  for  between  A.  D. 
1307-1323  the  Inquisition  of  France  passed  six  hundred  and  seven  sentences  against 
heretics,  and  ninety-two  of  them  wei-e  against  the  Waldensians  under  one  name  or 
another.    Besides,  David  of  Augsburg,  A.  D.  1256-1272,  declares  that  in  his  day  they 
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attended  the  confessions,  fasts,  feasts  and  sacraments  of  the  Catliolic  Church.  And  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  (Ecolampadius  lays  the  same  charge  at  their  door  :  '  We 
hear  that  you,  through  fear  of  persecution,  have  denied  and  concealed  your  faith  to  that 
degree,  that  you  hold  communion  with  the  unbelievers,  and  go  to  those  masses  which 
are  only  worthy  of  abhorrence.'  He  then  tells  them  that  they  had  better  suffer  '  in 
the  abyss  of  hell'  than  endure  against  their  consciences  the  blasphemies  of  the 
godless.  And,  according  to  Gillies,  their  own  historian,  they  only  gave  up  all  fel- 
lowship witii  the  Catholics  when  at  the  synod  of  Angrogna,  A.  D.  1532,  the 
Reformers  refused  to  unite  with  them  on  any  other  condition.  But  the  Bohemian 
Waldensians,  as  late  as  1573,  gave  as  the  reason  why  they  had  never  united  with 
some  of  their  own  Waldensian  people  elsewhere,  that  'for  the  sake  of  peace  they 
attended  the  papal  mass,  which  they  knew  to  be  idolatrous.'  It  is  more  reasonal)! 
to  apply  this  evidence  as  showing  the  Waldensians  to  be  a  Christian  body  without 
formal  Church  organization,  than  to  regard  them  as  hypocrites,  as  Eeinerius  did,  or 
as  members  of  two  antagonist  Churches  at  the  same  time  for  any  reason  whatever. 

A  word  may  be  needful  on  their  pre-eminent  love  of  the  Bible.  Stephen  of 
Borbone  tells  us  of  Waldo's  cai"e  that  it  be  translated  into  the  peculiar  Romance 
dialect.  No  characteristic  was  more  marked  in  the  Waldensians  than  their  love  for 
the  sacred  volume,  and  this  love  compelled  them  to  share  the  treasure  with  others 
by  translations  into  the  Flemish,  German  and  French.  Neander  says  that  their 
two  characteristics,  above  all  others  in  Germany,  were  their  general  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  common  priesthood  of  believers.'^  Ilerzog  finds  no  sect 
which  was  so  zealous  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  as  they.  Others  built 
Church  systems  and  sought  to  make  the  Bible  support  them,  thus  rendering  it  a 
secondary  means  ;  but,  says  Ochsenbein,  the  Waldensians  laid  down  the  Bible  as 
the  foundation  and  practically  built  upon  its  truths.  ^*  A  Romish  Inquisitor,  in 
speaking  of  them,  tells  us  :  '  They  can  say  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments by  heart.  They  despise  the  decretals  and  the  sayings  and  expositions  of  holy 
men  and  cleave  only  to  the  text  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  They  contend  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  and  liis  Apostles  is  sufficient  to  salvation  without  any  Church  statutes 
and  ordinances,  and  atfirm  that  the  traditions  of  the  Church  are  no  better  than  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  insisting,  moreover,  that  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the 
observation  of  human  tradition  than  on  the  keeping  of  the  law  of  God.'  Seisselius, 
Archbishop  of  Turin,  also  states :  '  They  receive  only  what  is  written  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.'  Last  of  all,  Reinerius  reports  that  '  whatever  is  preached 
that  is  not  substantiated  by  the  text  of  the  Bible  they  esteem  fables;'  for  which 
reason  Pope  Pius  II.  complains  of  their  holding  that  '  baptisTn  ought  to  be  aduiin- 
istered  without  the  addition  of  holy  oil,'  a  fact  which  explains  the  further  remark 
of  Reinerius :  '  They  hold  that  none  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  which  have 
been  introduced  since  Christ's  ascension  ought  to  be  observed,  as  being  of  no 
value.' 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  Catholics  were  first  impelled  to  forbid  the  Bible  to  the 
people  by  tlie  iimligiiant  purpose  of  shutting  them  up  in  darkness,  but  by  that  ultra 
conservatism  which  dares  not  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  unlettered  to-day  without 
an  accompanying  creed.  The  public  mind  is  esteemed  by  many  to  be  unbalanced, 
and  its  bent  must  be  shaped  carefully  or  it  will  be  perverted.  The  Waldensians 
cast  all  such  rubbish  to  the  wind  believing  that  the  Bible  never  corrupted  any  man, 
while  creeds  have  corrupted  millions.  Hence  we  find  in  one  of  their  sermons  on 
the  Sower  the  following  tribute  to  the  Holy  Oracles :  '  The  word  of  God  is  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  poor,  the  cordial  of  the  languishing,  the  food  of  the 
hungry,  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted,  the  excommunication  of  vice,  the  heir  of 
virtue,  the  shame  of  devils,  the  light  of  hearts,  the  way  of  the  traveler.' 

At  the  Conference  of  Bergamo,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  subject  of  wide  dif- 
ference, but  both  sides  appear  to  have  interpreted  the  words:  'This  is  my  body,' 
literally,  as  Luther  did.  The  Lombards  would  not  admit,  however,  with  their 
Romance  brethren,  that  any  one  could  change  the  bread  into  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
but  confined  that  power  to  holy  men.  They  quoted  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Yet  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  faithful  worshiper  who  was  served  by  an  unfaithful  administrator,  it 
was  asserted  that  God  himself  would  change  the  elements  in  such  a  case  without 
the  aid  of  man.  The  Lombai-ds  were  further  asked,  '  Why  they  had  given  up  their 
former  practice  of  confession  ? '  To  which  they  replied :  '  When  I  was  a  child  I 
spake  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things.'  With  con- 
fession, the  Dispersed  Waldensians  put  away  the  childish  practice  of  the  mass,  and 
abandoned  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Supper.  The  great  theologian, 
David,  of  Augsburg,  who  died  A.  D.  1272,  declares  unequivocally  of  the  Bavarian 
Waldensians :  '  They  do  not  believe  that  it  is  really  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
but  only  consecrated  bread,  which  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  figuratively,  as  Christ 
is  also  called  the  'Rock.'  Herzog  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Supper  as 
certain  of  the  Waldensians  celebrated  that  ordinance : 

'  E  verv  year  they  met  for  the  observance.  The  presiding  officer  called  the  assem- 
bly to  Older.  A  goblet  of  unmixed  wine  and  a  cake  of  unleavened  bread  were 
placed  upon  a  cloth-covered  table.  Tiie  administrator  exhorted  the  assembly  to 
pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  seven  times,  to 
the  honor  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  that  he  would  himself  prepare  the  sacra- 
ment. Then  all  fell  on  their  knees,  and  prayed  the  Lord's. Prayer  seven  times. 
After  they  had  arisen,  the  presiding  officer  made  a  sign  over  the  bread  and  wine, 
broke  the' bread,  distributed  it  among  them,  all  standing.  In  the  same  manner  he 
served  the  cup.'  " 

Their  views  of  Religious  Liberty  are  easily  gathered.  So  free  did  they  hold  them- 
selves, that  they  contemned  excommunication  even  from  the  true  Church  of  Christ 
simply  for  the  holding  of  any  particular  religious  opinions,  and  treated  expulsion  from. 
the  Catholics  with  contempt.     They  silenced  their  ministers  for  immorality,  but  we 
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know  next  to  nothing  of  other  puuishments  in  their  brotherliood.  As  to  civil  inter- 
ference, Alanus  says  that  '  They  denied  the  riglit  to  persecute  men  for  their  relig- 
ious views  and  practices.'  In  keeping  with  this  statement,  their  '  Cantica'  denounces 
the  'clergy  of  the  Church  of  the  inalignants  as  evil  hunters,  who  kill  the  hunted 
after  the  manner  of  hungry  hounds.  Pretending  to  be  spiritual  hunters  they  are 
become  wicked  foxes,  that  slay  with  evil  teeth  the  poor  chickens  of  Christ.  Such 
are  the  homicidal  monks.  .  .  .  Veril}',  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
and  the  rest  were  Pharisees,  so,  now.  Pope  Innocent ;  they  would  not  go  into  the  house 
of  Pilate  lest  they  he  defiled,  they  delivered  up  Christ  to  the  secular  arm,  just  as 
they  do  yet.' 

Thus  God  raised  up  this  noble  people  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  ages  to  shine  as 
a  light  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth — a  white  lily  in  Alpine  snows,  to  bloom 
amongst  thorns,  thistles  and  weeds.  They  give  this  account  of  themselves  in  the 
'  Noble  Lesson : '  '  The  Scripture  says,  and  we  can  see  it,  that  if  there  is  a  good  man 
who  loves  and  fears  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  not  curse  and  swear  and  lie  and  com- 
mit adultery,  and  kill  and  rob,  and  avenge  himself  on  his  enemy  ;  they  say  at  once 
he  is  a  Waldensiau  and  worthy  of  punishment.'  One  of  their  smaller  Catechisms 
teaches  six  commandments  of  Jesus :  '  Thou  shalt  not  be  angry  with  thy  brother, 
nor  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  nor  put  away  thy  wife  except  for  the 
cause  of  adultery,  nor  swear,  nor  resist  evil,  and  thou  shalt  love  thine  enemy.'  For 
the  maintainance  of  these  things  they  were  hated  and  abused  for  centuries.  In  the 
Alps  they  were  a  simple  and  primitive  community  of  shepherds  and  farmers,  whose 
country  was  naturally  inaccessible  and  barren.  They  passed  through  thirty-six  per- 
secutions which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  crusade  of  Simon  of  Montfort  so  utterly'  destroyed  them  that  Sismondi 
says :  '  Simon  stamped  out  not  only  a  people  but  a  literature.'  Dominic,  the  father 
of  the  Inquisition,  persecuted  them  with  a  high  hand.  From  A.  D.  1160-1500  their 
fortunes  varied  from  the  greatest  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  misery;  alternating 
from  an  ardent  zeal  against  the  Romish  Church  to  a  cowering  dread  and  a  wretched 
compromise  on  the  part  of  many  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  very  similar  to  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  of  our  times.  The  most  dreadful  of  all  their  persecutions  began 
in  1560,  when  many  of  their  villages  were  deserted.  The  old,  the  feeble,  women 
and  children,  fled  to  the  forests,  the  rocks,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains. 
Untrained  peasants  were  obliged  to  form  themselves  into  small  brigades.  Tottering 
old  men  and  boys  orsranized  themselves  into  guards  and  sentinels,  and  accomplished 
immortal  exploits  by  their  skill  and  fortitude  against  veteran  invaders.  Possibly 
it  had  been  better  had  they  earlier  invoked  the  spirit  of  men,  who,  in  defense  of 
their  holiest  rights  to  serve  God,  must  measure  swords  with  the  incarnate  fiends  and 
craven  bigots  wlio  dared  to  oppress  them,  on  the  ground  that  to  thrash  a  coward  is 
to  challenge  his  respect.  The  horrible  Inquisition  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  planting  an  iron  foot  upon  the  throat  of  the  most  hallowed  rights  of  man. 
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It  never  was  suppressed  till  organized  force  chastised  it;  and  tlie  same  treatment 
iiiij^lit  have  cowed  its  devilislmess  much  sooner,  both  to  tiie  honor  of  God  and  man. 
This  tribunal  of  infernal  origin  clothed  certain  monks  with  limitless  power  to  tort- 
ure Waldensians  and 

lead  them    to    execu-  /'" 

tion      without     legal 

forms    or    the    rights  >Vi'>i   ■ 

of    trial.      And    that  ^,  ..    ,;:;'''-■ 

power  was  plied  iipon 
these  inoffensive  peo- 
ple in  those  extremes 
which  nothing  can 
intlame  but  sancti- 
monious infernalism. 
M;;ny  of  them  were 
frozen  to  death,  others 
were  cast  from  liigh 
precipices  and  dashed 
to  pieces.  Some  were 
driven  into  caverns, 
and  by  filling  the 
mouths  of  their  caves 
with  fagots  were 
suffocated.  Others 
were  hanged  in  cold 
blood,  ripped  open 
a  n  d  disemboweled, 
pierced  with  prongs, 
drowned,  racked  limb 
from  limb  till  death 
relieved  them  ;  were 
stabbed,  worried  by 
dogs,  burned,  or  cru- 
cified with  their  heads 
downward.  Fox  re- 
lates one  case  in  which 
four  hundred  mothers 

who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Cave  of  Castelluzzo,  some  2.000  feet  above  tlic  valley, 
entered  by  a  projecting  crag,  were  smothered  with  their  infants  in  their  arms.  And 
all  the  time  that  this  gentle  blocd  was  flowing,  that  sanctified  beauty  known  as  In- 
nocent III.  drank   it   in  like  nectar  of   Paradise.     Of  the  Waldensians  and  other 
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murdered  siieep  of  Christ,  lie  said:  'They  are  like  Samson's  foxes.  Tliey  appear 
to  be  different,  but  their  tails  are  tied  together.'  Tlie  blood-thirst  of  the  Dominicans 
earned  for  them  the  stigma  of  '  Domini  Canes,'  or  the  '  Lord's  Dogs.'  The  very 
sentences  which  they  pi'ononnced  in  mockery  of  trial  and  justice  were  a  Satanic 
compound  of  formality  and  heartlessness,  sanctimony  and  avarice,  obsequiousness 
and  arrogance.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  session  of  the  Inquisition,  held  in  Switzer- 
land, 1430,  the  following  decree  was  publislied  : 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  Brother  Ulrich  of  Torrente,  of  the  Domini- 
can order  at  Lausanne,  and  with  full  apostolic  authority,  Inquisitor  of  heretical  iniq- 
uity, in  the  diocese  of  Lausanne  ;  and  Jolin  de  Columpnis,  Licentiate  and  especially 
appointed  to  tiiis  work  by  tlie  venerable  fatiier  in  Ciirist,  Lord  William  of  Clialiant, 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  have  directed  by  the  pure  process  of  the  Inquisition  that  you, 
Peter  Sager,  bom  at  Montrich,  now  sixt}'  years  old,  thirty  yeai's  and  more  ago 
forswore  the  Waldensian  hei'esy  in  the  city  of  Bern,  but  since  then  liave  returned  to 
that  perverse  faith,  as  a  dog  to  liis  vomit,  and  lield  and  done  many  tilings  detestable 
and  vile  against  the  most  holy  and  venerable  Roman  Church.  You  have  stubbornly 
asserted  that  there  is  no  purgatory,  but  only  heaven  and  hell  ;  that  masses,  interces- 
sions and  alms  for  tiie  souls  of  the  departed  are  of  no  avail;  and  there  are  many 
other  tilings  proved  against  you  in  your  trial,  that  show  that  you  have  fallen  back 
into  heresy.  O  grief  !  Tlierefore  after  consideration,  and  investigation,  and  ma- 
ture consideration,  and  weighing  of  evidence;  and  after  consulting  tlie  statutes,  botii 
of  divine  and  liuman  law,  and  arming  ourselves  with  tiie  revered  sign  of  tlie  Holy 
Cross,  we  declare :  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen  ; — 
That  our  decision  may  proceed  from  the  presence  of  God  and  our  eyes  behold  jus- 
tice, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  fixed  only  on  God  and  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  we  make  known  as  our  final  sentence  from  this  seat  of  judgment,  that 
you,  Peter  Sager,  are  and  have  lieen  a  heretic,  treaciierously  recreant  to  your 
oath  of  recantation.  As  a  relapsed  hei'etic,  we  commit  you  to  the  arm  of  the  secu- 
lar power.  However,  we  entreat  the  secular  authorities  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
death  more  mildly  than  the  canonical  statutes  require,  particularly  as  to  the 
mutilation  of  tlie  members  of  the  body.  We  further  decree,  that  all  and  every 
property  that  belongs  to  you,  Peter,  is  confiscated,  and  after  being  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  part  shall  go  to  the  government,  the  second  to  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  third  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial. 

Some  of  the  town  expenses  attending  the  execution  of  Peter  are  found  in  the 
town  records,  as  follows  :  '  Paid  to  Master  Garnaucie  for  burning  Peter  Sager,  20 
shillings  ;  for  cords  and  stake,  10  shillings  ;  for  the  pains  of  the  executioner,  28  shil- 
lings ;  special  watchmen  during  the  execution  in  the  city,  17  shillings,  6  pfennigs; 
in  the  citadel,  9  sols  ;  for  the  beadles,  14  shillings.'  The  fuel  must  have  cost  a  large 
amount,  as  twelve  wagon  loads  were  used.  Side  by  side  with  this  fiendish  record 
stand  these  two  charges:     'Twenty-eight  measures  of  M'ine  for  the  dance  at  the 

court-house,  in  honor  of  the  Count  of  Zil.     cauldron,  in  which  Caspar  Antoine, 

of  Milan,  was  boiled.''*     Have  Waldensian  blood  and  purity  ever  been  avenged? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    BOHEMIAN    BRETHREN     AND    THE    LOLLARDS. 

IN  the  thirteenth  century  and  onward,  a  few  seers  read  the  signs  of  the  coming 
Reformation.  Men's  souls  felt  the  need  of  it,  and  hope  lived  on.  They  saw 
that  the  cause  of  Christ  was  not  dead,  its  vitality  was  but  suspended,  and  every-where 
prophetic  aspiration  looked  for  the  end  of  shameless  pretension  and  scandalous 
morals  in  the  Church.  Three  classes  are  known  as  the  Keformers  before  the  Ref- 
ormation :  the  Theologic  school,  chilled  b\'  farcical  superstition;  the  Mystical, 
who  groaned  in  spirit  after  God ;  and  tlie  Biblical,  whose  faith  in  the  word  of  God 
never  faltered.  This  last  school  longed  to  cast  the  Bible  into  the  mass  of  torpid 
profligacy,  as  the  prophet  threw  salt  into  the  pot  of  death.  John  Tauler,  A.  D. 
1290-1361,  was  the  most  noble  and  noted  of  the  Mystics.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  of  Strasburg.  For  eight  j'ears  he  sought  some  one  to  lead  him 
nearer  to  God,  and  at  last  found  his  tutor  in  a  beggar  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral. 
He  allied  himself  with  those  known  as  'Friends  of  God,'  at  Strasburg  and  Cologne, 
and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  Fenelon  for  learning,  piety  and  eloquence.  Of 
his  sermons  Luther  said  to  Spalatin  :  'If  you  enjoy  solid  theology,  just  like  the 
ancient,  get  Tauler's  sermons ;  for  I  have  found  no  theology,  whether  in  Latin  or 
in  any  other  tongue,  that  is  more  sound  and  consonant  with  the  Gospel.'  He  did 
little,  however,  to  reform  his  times ;  he  enjoyed  inner  fellowship  with  God  and 
trampled  upon  his  own  selfishness,  but  had  no  power  to  work  on  the  dead  level  of 
a  reformer. 

With  the  great  revival  of  letters  the  learned  began  to  appeal  from  the  decrees 
of  the  Church  to  the  text  of  tiie  Fathers,  from  them  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
then  from  that  translation  to  the  Greek  parchments.  But  the  Italian  thinkers 
rested  iu  the  revived  literature ;  chiefly  in  philosophy,  the  charms  of  verse 
and  the  golden  measurement  of  prose.  Some  of  them  were  kings  amongst  men ; 
but  the  restored  classic  form,  diction,  elegance,  imagination,  were  the  sce])ter  which 
they  waved,  and  its  motions  made  no  stir  of  dry  bones  in  the  open  valley  of  vice. 
Rome  gloried  in  the  beauties  of  Hellas  rather  than  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,  in  the 
song  and  the  drama  rather  than  in  the  realities  of  saving  truth.  At  times  shame 
aroused  her  humanist  mood  and  she  had  fierce  fits  of  morality,  when  she  thun- 
dered against  her  own  wickedness,  being  careful  always  not  to  strike  herself  with 
lightning.  She  was  like  the  acolyte,  who  all  his  life  had  been  too  close  to  the 
altar  to  feel  any  reverence  for  its  mysteries.     Old  Greek  thought  was  welcome,  but 
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not  the  Galilean.  But  when  her  learning  went  on  pilgrimage  into  the  Transalpine 
kingdoms  and  touched  the  less  volatile  and  more  robust  races,  it  was  felt  at  the 
foundations  of  humanity.  German  and  Italian  mind  met  at  Constance  and  Basle; 
the  souls  of  Dante,  Medici  and  Piccolomini  (Pius  II.)  clashed  with  the  controver- 
sialists at  Prague,  Vienna,  Cologne  and  Heidelberg ;  and  while  this  seething  mass 
was  all  alive,  Guttenburg  threw  the  first  printed  Bible  into  the  vast  ferment,  and  it 
has  never  been  quiet  since.  From  that  day,  1455,  the  Keformation  began  to  set  in 
firmly.  That  very  year  Peuchlin,  the  father  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Germany, 
was  born,  and  twenty-two  years  later,  Erasmus.  These  were  called  the  '  Two  eyes 
of  Germany.'  The  first  was  the  great  forerunner  of  Luther,  and  fought  against 
indulgences  for  a  generation  before  that  monk  was  born.  He  dared  to  compare 
the  Vulgate  with  the  Hebrew  and  to  point  out  its  errors.  When  rebuked  for 
doing  so  he  said  :  '  I  revere  St.  Jerome  as  an  angel ;  I  respect  De  Lyra  as  a  master ; 
but  I  adore  Truth  as  a  God.'  In  that  saying  he  uttered  the  great  thougiit  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  first  great  master  who  had  grasped  it  was  the  princely  Yorkshireman  and 
pure-hearted  pastor  of  Lutterworth.  He  was  the  father  of  the  greatest  idea  of  three 
centuries,  namely  :  The  gift  of  the  Bible  to  England  in  English,  as  the  inheritance 
of  all,  from  the  king  and  queen  down  to  the  plow-boj'  and  milk-maid.  He  read  the 
charter  of  God  to  man  traced  on  the  parchment,  and  while  his  own  heart  bui-ned 
he  quietly  vowed  that  it  was  the  native  right  of  every  Englishman  to  warm  his 
bosom  by  its  reading.  Men  call  this  lowly,  daring  farmer's  son  the  '  Morning  Star 
of  the  lieformation.'  More  gracefully  may  Wickliff  wear  the  trope  of  Augustine, 
when  he  compares  some  saints  to  the  sun.  He  charmed  by  the  luster  of  his  rising, 
he  strengtliened  by  the  reign  of  his  light,  he  filled  the  heavens  with  the  glow  of 
his  decline,  atid  after  five  hundred  years  the  moon  and  the  stars  of  the  Reformation 
make  to  him  their  obeisance.  The  inflow  of  French  had  corrupted  the  old  vernacular, 
so  that  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  version  had  become  obsolete.  Besides,  it  had  become  a 
crime  for  those  who  could  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue  to  do  so.  The 
clerg)'  themselves  were  grossly  illiterate,  many  curates  knew  not  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, nor  could  they  understand  one  vei-se  of  the  Psalter.  The  pope  sent 
his  bull  to  Beaumont  for  his  conseci'ation  as  Bishop  of  Dui'liam  ;  and  Andrews,  in 
his  '  History  of  Britain,'  tells  us  that  he  tried  again  and  again  to  spell  out  its  words 
in  public,  but  was  so  puzzled  that  at  last  he  cried  out :  '  By  St.  Louis !  it  could  be 
no  gentleman  who  wrote  this  stuff.'  Edward  III.  entered  his  protest  against  this 
state  of  things,  and  Wickliff  resolved  to  end  it  forever.  At  that  time  a  manu- 
script coj\y  of  one  ])age  of  Scripture  was  of  immense  cost  and  printing  was  not 
discovered.  The  annual  allowance  of  a  university  scholar  was  but  fifty  shillings, 
the  wages  of  a  laboring  man  three  half-pence  a  day,  and  two  arches  of  London 
bridge  only  cost  £25,  in  1240;  yet  in  1274  the  Abbot  of  Croxton  paid  for  a  fairly 
written  Bible  in  nine  volumes  the  sum  of  £33  6s.  8d. 
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In  Wickliffs  day  tlie  contest  between  tlie  Clnirch  and  tlie  civil  power  was  just 
growing  severe,  and  lie  devoted  his  whole  life  to  a  struggle  with  the  papacy.  Newman 
well  describes  the  conflict :  '  The  State  said  to  the  Church,  "  I  am  the  only  power  that 
can  reform  you;  you  hold  of  me;  your  dignities  and  offices  are  in  my  gift."  The 
Church  said  to  the  State,  "  She  who  wields  the  power  of  smiting  kings  cannot  be 
a  king's  creature ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  reform  her  you  will  be  planting  the  root 
of  corruption  by  the  same  hand  wliich  cuts  off  its  branches.'  "  Bull  after  bull  was 
thundered  against  Wickliff  fur  one  thing  or  another,  five  of  them  in  one  month ; 
but  he  quietly  persevered,  preparing  his  Bible  for  the  common  people.  lie  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  make  it  plain,  casting  aside  all  foreign  terms  and  scholastic 
words,  nsing  the  uncouth  language  of  the  people,  so  that  the  most  lowly  and  un- 
lettered could  imderstand  what  they  read  or  heard.  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester, 
his  violent  foe,  saw  his  drift  and  said  :  '  Christ  intrusted  his  Gospel  to  the  clergy  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  to  minister  it  to  the  laity  and  weaker  sort.  But  this 
Master  Wickliff,  by  translating  it,  has  made  it  vulgar,  and  laid  it  more  open  to  the 
laity,  and  even  women  who  can  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the 
clergy  and  those  of  the  best  understanding;  and  thus  the  gospel  jewel,  the  evan- 
gelical pearl,  is  thrown  about  and  trod  underfoot  of  swine.' 

Wickliff  finished  liis  work  in  1.3S0  and  died  at  Lutterworth,  his  body  sleeping 
there  amongst  his  flock,  in  tlie  chancel  of  the  parish  church.  As  his  Bible  aroused 
the  English  conscience,  the  pope  felt  a  chill ;  he  heard  unearthly  sounds  rattle 
through  the  empty  caverns  of  his  soul,  and  he  mistook  Wickliff's  bones  for  his  Bible. 
The  moldering  skeleton  of  the  sleeping  translator  polluted  the  consecrated  ground 
where  it  slept.  The  Council  of  Constance  condenmed  his  Bible  and  his  bones  to 
be  burnt  together.  The  pope  shivered  all  over,  chilled  to  the  marrow,  and  he 
needed  a  fire  to  thaw  him  withal.  So  after  the  godly  preacher  bad  slept  quietly  for 
over  thirty  years,  Chieheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  went  down  in  state  to  Lut- 
terworth to  give  new  life  to  the  venerable  rector  and  to  set  him  preaching  again. 
A  great  body  of  solemn  clergy  went  with  him  to  enforce  the  grim  sentence,  and 
somehow  managed  to  keep  straight  faces  while  they  went  througli  the  pious  farce  of 
dragging  the  ghastly  Yorkshire  frame  from  the  tomb.  The  little  sanctuary  stood 
on  a  hill,  and  when  they  had  sated  their  ghostly  ire  at  the  charnel-house  they  drew 
the  skeleton  to  the  tiny  river  Swift,  consumed  it  with  dry  fagots  and  threw  the 
ashes  into  the  generous  stream.  Every  atom  of  his  dust  rested  on  a  softer,  purer 
bosom  that  day  than  Chieheley  had  ever  known.  Such  a  treasure  had  never  floated 
on  the  laughing  brook  before,  so  it  divided  his  holy  ashes  with  the  Severn  and  the 
sea.  Little  Lutterworth  was  too  small  either  for  his  Bible  or  his  bones,  and  now 
they  are  welcomed  by  the  wide  world. 

Fronde  finds  a  resemblance  between  some  of  Wickliff's  views  and  those  of  the 
Baptists,  and  others  have  claimed  him  as  a  Baptist.  But  it  were  more  accurate  to 
say  that  many  who  carried  his  principles  to  their  legitimate  results  became  Baptists. 
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His  foundation  principles  were  :  '  Tliat  all  truth  is  contained  iu  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  Christ's  law  sufliceth  by  itself  to  rule  Christ's  Church  ;  that  we  must  receive 
nothing  but  what  is  in  the  Scripture  ;  that  whatever  is  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it 
is  blasphemous ;  that  no  i"ite  or  ceremony  ought  to  be  received  into  the  Church  but 
that  which  is  plainly  confirmed  by  God's  word ;  that  wise  men  leave  that  as  imper- 
tinent which  is  not  plainly  expressed ;  that  we  admit  no  conclusion  that  is  not 
proved  by  Scripture  testimony  ;  and  that  whoever  holds  the  contrary  opinions  is  not 
a  Christian,  but  flatly  the  devil's  champion.'  In  his  translation  he  uses  the  words 
^  wash,''  ^christen  '  and  '■'baptize''  in  regard  to  the  initiatory  ordinance.  His  render- 
ing of  Matt,  iii,  5,  6,  is,  '  Thanne  ierusalem  wente  out  to  liym  and  al  iudee,  and  al 
the  cuntre  aboute  iordan  :  and  thei  werun  waischen  of  hym  in  iordan  and  knowlechiden 
her  synnes.'  Again,  in  verse  11:  '  I  waisch  you  in  watyr.'  Also  Mark  i,  5:  'and  thei 
weren  baptisid  of  liym  in  the  flum  Iordan.'  ^  He  always  retains  the  preposition  '  in'' 
and  never  '  with,^  '  in  water,'  '^?i  Jordan,'  even  when  he  speaks  of  Christ's  figurative 
baptism,  his  overwhelming  in  grief  he  gives  the  same  rendering,  Mark  x,  39 :  '  Ye 
schulen  be  waisehun  with  the  baptym,  in  whiche  I  am  baptiside.'  The  natural  force 
of  the  word  in  is  made  doubly  emphatic  by  the  use  of  the  word  '  wash,''  wash  in ; 
showing  that  he  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  dip ;  according  to  Greenfield, 
'It  is  evident,  that  to  wash  the  body  or  person,  without  specifying  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  must  necessarily  denote  to  hatlie,  which  clearly  implies  im- 
mersion,^ washing  being  tlie  mere  consequence  of  immersion.  This  sense  of  the 
translator  agrees  exactly  with  his  common  practice  and  that  of  his  times. 

Wickliff's  translation  was  to  kindle  the  truth  afresh  through  all  Germanj',  and 
to  light  the  way  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  through  the  flames  of  Con- 
stance. The  Bohemians  came  of  tiie  Sclavonic  race,  and  were  originally  known  as 
Czechs.  They  conquered  Bohemia  in  the  sixth  centur}',  and  becoming  Christians 
under  the  labors  of  Methodius,  a  Greek  priest,  long  remained  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  They  were  brought  under  papal  supremacy  in  968,  when  their  ritual  was 
abolished,  the  Latin  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  cup  taken  from  the  laity.  Their 
king  was  elective,  and  while  bent  on  preserving  their  constitutional  freedom  against 
tlie  pretensions  of  Austria,  they  were  restive  under  the  religious  restrictions  of  the 
pope.  Huss  was  of  this  Czech  blood,  and  intensely  national  in  spirit,  therefore 
anlipapal,  as  all  Bohemian  Catholics  were.  Insular  England,  also,  had  the  ear  of 
Bohemia  through  Anne,  the  English  queen,  wife  of  Riciiard  II.,  and  sister  to  their 
own  king.  She  was  the  personal  friend  of  Wickliff,  who  was  one  of  her  husband's 
chaplains.  Huss  made  his  writings  his  constant  study,  and  when  he  not  only 
defended  them  but  demanded  their  free  use  amongst  the  Bohemians,  two  hun- 
dred volumes  of  them  were  publicly  burnt  at  Prague.  Some  Waldensians  in  13S5 
had  brought  Wickliff's  works  to  Prague,  and  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  had  helped  Huss 
to  circulate  them.  Various  scandals  helped  to  awake  Bohemia ;  notably  amongst 
them  the  discovery    in  an  old  church  at  Wilsnak,  of  three  communion  wafers  im- 
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pregnated  witli  what  seemed  to  be  blood.  Tlie  priests  proclaimed  that  this  was  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  pilgrims  came  flocking  from  all  the  adjacent  conntries,  even  as 
far  as  Norway,  to  be  healed,  before  the  whole  transaction  was  exposed  as  a  fraud. 
When  IIuss  and  Jerome  were  burned  all  Bohemia  was  aroused,  and  in  l-tl5,  four 
hundred  and  fiftj-two  nobles  not  only  subscribed  to  their  doctrines,  but  bound  them- 
selves to  protect  the  preaching  of  God's  word  on  their  estates.  For  a  long  time 
these  Keformers  maintained  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  of 
doctrine  and  life,  but  when  they  came  to  its  interpretation  they  were  hampered  by 
the  popish  idea  of  uniformity  ;  for  they  could  not  tolerate  each  other's  rights,  and  so 
split  into  two  parties.  One  body  rejected  all  that  was  not  expressly  commanded  in 
Scripture,  the  other  accepted  all  ecclesiastical  practices  which  the  Scriptures  did  not 
expressly  forbid  ;  which  is  in  essence  the  position  of  the  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists 
down  to  this  day.  The  radicals  were  called  Taborites,  from  the  name  of  the 
fortified  mount  which  they  held ;  the  conservatives  were  known  as  Calixtines, 
from  calix  (cup)  which  became  their  symbol,  and  the  kingdom  was  thrown  into 
civil  war. 

The  Taborites  followed  Ziska,  a  most  intrepid  leader.  Ue  was  far  in  advance 
of  Huss  in  his  doctrines,  not  only  pushing  aside  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and 
leaving  every  man  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself,  but,  in  1-120  his  party  published 
fourteen  articles,  amongst  which  are  these :  That  the  faithful  are  not  to  receive  the 
views  of  the  learned,  unless  they  are  found  in  the  Bible  ;  that  no  decree  of  the  Fathers, 
or  ancient  rite,  or  tradition  of  men  is  to  be  retained,  but  those  which  are  found  in 
the  l^evT  Testament ;  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized  with  exorcisms,  and 
that  the  use  of  sponsors  should  be  discontinued.^  Some  members  of  this  body  joined 
the  'Brethren  of  the  Law  of  Christ,'  or  the  'Bohemian  Brethren.' 

Before  speaking  of  these,  a  word  may  not  be  unacceptable  concerning  that  marked 
character,  Ziska.  He  was  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  and  in  1410  lost  an  eye  in  the  war 
between  the  Prussians  and  Lithuanians.  Afterward,  he  became  chamberlain  to 
King  Wenceslaus.  He  was  a  most  daring  chief,  whether  of  loyal  or  insurgent  forces. 
Sigismund  laid  claim  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  but  Ziska  withstood  hiin  with  despera- 
tion. At  Kuttenberg,  a  Catholic  city,  where  his  Catholic  enemy  burned,  hanged  and 
beheaded  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  of  war  as  heretics,  he  retaliated  terribly  upon 
the  monks  and  priests ;  and  no  wonder.  He  lost  his  remaining  eye  by  an  arrow- 
shot  in  a  great  battle  which  defeated  Sigismund,  A.  D.  1420.  But  this  made  no 
difference  with  him  as  a  chieftain.  When  entirely  blind,  his  hot  blood  made  him 
the  same  indomitable  victor.  He  would  take  his  stand  on  an  elevation  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  battle-field,  with  his  best  officers  all  around  hiin.  Then  he  borrowed  their 
eyes,  as  he  turned  his  empty  sockets  this  way  and  that.  His  staff  reported  to  him  the 
progress  of  the  fight,  and  he  gave  his  imperious  commands  accordingly.  Almost 
without  fail,  panic  seized  the  Germans,  who  were  utterly  routed  again  and  again. 
At  last,  the  emperor  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  against  him,  offered  him  the 
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government  of  Bohemia,  the  command  of  liis  own  armies,  and  a  yearly  tribute,  if 
he  would  acknowledge  him  as  the  King  of  Bohemia.  He  spurned  the  tender,  and 
at  that  point  died  of  the  plague.  He  had  been  the  perfect  terror  both  of  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  when  he  had  but  one  eye,  and  when  he  lost  the  second  their  torment 
increased.  This  dauntless,  blind,  old  semi-Baptist,  must  have  been  of  the  stnrdy 
type  after  which  the  iron-boned  Roundhead  and  the  steel-nerved  Covenanter  and 
tiie  adamantine  Puritan  took  cast.  For,  it  is  said  that  before  he  died,  he  pledged 
his  followers  to  tan  his  skin  for  a  drum-head,  that  the  very  sound  of  his  hardened 
hide  might  strike  terror  into  these  brazen  foes  of  God  and  man.  This  may  be 
legend,  but  it  is  as  seriously  said  that  they  granted  his  request;  if  so,  to  the  honor  of 
his  religious  posterity,  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  can  catch  the  sound  of  that  'drum 
ecclesiastic '  all  round  the  globe  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  became  numerous,  counting  about  one  fourth  of  the 
people.  Even  a  century  before  Huss,  King  Ottocar  II.  found  so  many  heretics  in 
his  realm  that  he  applied  to  the  pope  to  extirpate  them.  Peregrinus,  A.  D.  1310, 
attempted  to  convert  or  destroy  tliem.  But  John  of  Drasic  released  the  prisoners 
from  patriotic  motives  and  abolished  the  inquisitor's  court.  The  Waldensians 
abounded  over  the  border  in  Austria,  and  kept  up  their  union  with  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.  They  so  developed  in  Bohemia  that  they  supplied  numbers  of  preachers 
for  Northern  Germany,  for  in  the  Acts  of  the  Inquisition  in  Brandenburg  and  Pom- 
erania,  1391,  four  hundred  Waldensians  are  mentioned  by  name.  In  13D3-9i  it 
brought  one  thousand  Waldensians  under  its  power  in  Thuringia,  Brandenburg, 
Boiiemia  and  Moravia.  Endless  numbers  evaded  the  inquisitors,  but  in  1397  one 
hundred  of  them  were  burnt  in  Steyer,  Austria;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  had  great  influence  in  Bohemia.  Peter  Chelcicky,  named  from  the 
village  of  Chelcic  in  Southei-n  Bohemia,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  '  Brethren.'  He 
was  an  original  and  independent  thinker,  criticised  John  Huss  freely,  and  would 
take  sides  with  neither  of  the  Hussite  factions.  He  first  appears  in  public  life  in 
the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  Prague,  1420,  in  a  dispute  with  Jacobellus,  on  the  wrong 
of  appealing  to  arms  in  questions  of  religion,  nor  did  he  believe  in  war  at  all,  not 
even  in  self-defense.  He  insisted  on  the  new  birth,  and  thought  it  better  to  baptize 
believers  onlj^,  who  could  show  their  faith  by  their  works,  but  did  not  absolutely 
forbid  infant  baptism  ;  still,  he  would  confine  it  to  the  children  of  believing  parents. 
He  sa^'s  that  Christ  'Speaks  of  faith  first,  then  of  baptism.  And  as  we  find  this 
doctrine  in  the  Gospel  we  should  keep  it  now.  But  the  priests  err  in  baptizing  the 
great  multitude,  and  no  one  is  found,  neither  old  nor  young,  who  knows  God  and 
believes  his  Scriptures.  Nevertheless,  all  without  discrimination  are  baptized.  But 
we  should  hold  firmly  that  baptism  belongs  to  those  who  know  God  and  believe  in 
his  Scriptures.'  He  complains  that  tlie  masters  at  Prague  liad  made  baptism  as 
common  'As  a  huckster  who  sits  in  the  market-place  and  sells  plums.'' 

Palacky  ranks  him  next  to  Huss,  as  the  greatest  thinker  of  Boiiemia  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  and  says  that  lie  was  familiar  with  "Waldcnsian  views  as  early  as 
1419.  Goll  believes  that  he  was  one  of  their  body  when  he  came  to  Prague  from 
his  home  on  tiie  Austrian  border;  as,  in  his  neighborhood  great  open-air  meetings 
were  lield,  with  lay  preachers  and  baptizers.  A  council  lield  at  Bourges,  A.  D.  U32 
complains  thus :  '  lu  Dauphine  there  is  a  certain  district  included  between  the 
mountains  which  adheres  to  the  errors  of  the  Bohemians,  and  has  imposed  and 
sent  tribute  to  them.'  The  Waldensian  prisoners  before  the  Iiujuisition  at  Freiburg, 
1430,  acknowledged  that  some  of  their  apostles  came  from  Bohemia ;  and  yEneas 
Silvius,  afterward  Pius  II.,  wrote,  July,  1451,  that  all  sects  had  migrated  to  Tabor, 
the  chief  being  AValdensians.  ■•  When  they  organized  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Bohemia,  they  so  feared  to  take  any  but  Gospel  steps  that  they  sent  delegates  to 
search  for  the  true  Church  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  but  met  their  ideal  nowhere; 
then  they  sent  to  Vienna,  to  confer  with  Stephen  for  a  formal  union  with  the  Wal- 
densians.  but  it  failed.  *  The  followers  of  Peter  became  a  separate  society,  known 
as  the  '  Brethren  of  Chelcic,'  but  persecution  and  division  nearly  extinguished  them 
in  about  fifty  years,  when  they  revived  under  Lucas,  a  new  leader,  who  was  sent,  with 
another  delegate,  to  visit  Italy.  On  their  way  to  Rome' they  passed  through  Florence, 
and  witnessed  the  burning  of  Savonarola,  May  23, 1498.  These  brethren  found  a  wel- 
come amongst  the  hidden  Waldensians  at  Rome  and  more  openly  in  Piedmont,  but  it 
was  especially  warm  at  the  latter  place,  where  they  had  much  conference  on  points  of 
faith  and  practice.  The  two  parties  could  not  agree  in  all  things,  but  some  of  them 
united  in  a  famous  protest  against  the  Romish  Church,  in  which  they  say :  'Anti- 
christ has,  by  cunning,  taken  away  from  the  Lord  Jesus  the  grace  and  truth  of  true 
hope  by  Christ's  merits,  and  ascribes  this  truth  to  saints,  clergy,  sacraments,  words,  j"es, 
to  hell-fire.  Participation  in  the  merit  of  Christ  is  gained  by  faith,  poured  in  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  deception  consists  in  this :  Antichrist  awakens  the  faith  that, 
if  one  is  only  baptized  and  receives  the  sacrament,  he  has  received  the  sacrament 
and  the  truth.  Antichrist  attributes  the  reformation  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
dead,  external  faith,  and  baptizes  infants  in  that  faith,  and  in  the  same  gives  its 
orders  and  other  sacraments.'  What  Erasmus  said  of  some  of  the  Hussites,  appears 
to  have  been  true  of  the  Brethren :  '  Tliey  admit  none  until  they  are  dipped  in 
water.'  So,  Camerarius  tells  us  that  many  who  united  with  the  Brethren  renounced 
the  baptism  of  infants  which  they  had  received  in  the  State  Church,  and  were 
baptized  before  they  came  into  the  new  fellowship. 

Ilerzog  shows  very  fully  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  the  Waldensian 
communities  were  numerous,  not  only  on  the  Cottian  Alps,  but  in  Xaples  and 
Provence,  'besides  scattered  congregations  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many.' He  also  says:  'At  various  times  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous  at 
Bern,  Strasbnrg  and  Passau.  In  the  last-mentioned  place  they  attracted  attention 
by  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  and  by  rejecting  monasticism,  infant  baptism,  exorcism, 
and  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.     When   the  reformatory  movement  began  in 
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Boliemia,  they  were  naturally  attracted  by  it,  and  their  connection  with  the  Bohe- 
mian Bretliren  became  a  turning-point  in  their  history.'*  Goll,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren '  (i,  p.  73),  says  that  their  Tract,  'Reasons  for  Separation 
from  Konie,'  '  rejects  infant  baptism.'  There  is  scarcely  ground  for  doubt  that  the 
Brethren  baptized  all  who  came  to  them  from  the  Romanists,  they  also  rejected 
infant  baptism  as  snch,  and  in  its  place  substituted  this  singular  process,  which  they 
called  a  '  Baptismal  Agreement.'  When  the  child  was  christened,  the}'  exacted  a 
solemn  promise  of  the  sponsors  to  bring  him  up  in  the  faith.  But  when  the  child 
was  gi-own  up,  and  was  able  to  profess  his  own  faith  in  Christ,  he  received  a  second 
baptism,  entering  into  the  real  baptismal  covenant;  of  which,  Herzog  says  :  'Really, 
as  Flaccius  protested  to  Bodenstein,  the  second  act  damned  the  first' '  They  would 
not  allow  the  baptism  of  a  dying  child,  but  would  pray  for  him  instead.  '  Doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  infant  baptism  is  a  specific  mark  of  the  Bi'ethren.'*  Lucas  defended 
the  practice  of  repeating  baptism,  both  in  those  who  came  from  the  Catholics  and 
those  amongst  themselves  who  had  not  received  it  upon  their  personal  faitii,  down 
to  1521  ;  but  after  his  death,  nnder  Luther's  influence,  the  second  baptism  was 
dropped  and  confirmation  took  its  place. 

About  A.  D.  1500  tlie  '  Brethren '  of  all  sects  in  Bohemia  were  so  numerous 
in  city  and  country,  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  sent  Dominican  monks  to  preach 
amongst  them  and  hold  colloquies,  to  win  them  back  to  his  fold.  But  this  failing, 
King  Ladislaus  IL  was  persuaded,  in  1503,  to  issue  bloody  edicts  banishing  their 
laymen,  who  refused  to  recant,  and  committing  their  preachers  to  the  flames.  Tliis 
scattered  tliem  as  the  hoof  of  a  beast  separates  the  roots  of  a  bed  of  camomiles,  but 
it  did  not  crush  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  used  the  most  active  measui-es  for 
their  own  vindication  and  defense,  especially  through  the  press,  and  the  growing 
intelligence  of  Europe  listened  to  their  manly  story.  This  persecution  continued 
long,  its  tortures,  imprisonments,  and  burnings  ending  only  with  the  king's  death, 
March  13,  1516.  Bohemia  has  well  been  called  tiie  '  Cradle  of  the  Reformation.' 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  when  the  Scriptures  were  first  rendered  into  its 
native  tongue,  or  by  whom  they  were  translated  from  the  Latin  vulgate.  But  por- 
tions so  translated  were  in  circulation  before  Huss,  and  about  the  time  that  he  be- 
gan to  preach  these  several  parts  were  collected  for  the  first  time  ;  after  his  mar- 
tyrdom copies  were  greatly  multipled.  The  greater  part  of  a  Bohemian  Bible  was 
extant  at  the  close  of  tlie  fourteen  century,  as  it  is  well-known  tliat  Queen  Anne  of 
England  possessed  a  Bohemian  Bible.  ^Eneas  Sylvius  remarked  that  'It  was  a 
shame  to  the  Italian  priests  that  many  of  them  had  never  read  the  New  Testament, 
while  scarcely  a  woman  could  be  found  among  the  Bohemians  (or  Taborites)  wiio 
could  not  answer  any  questions  respecting  either  the  Old  or  New  Testaments.' 
From  A.  D.  1410  to  1-488,  four  different  recensions  of  the  entire  Scriptures  can  be 
traced,  and  many  more  of  the  New  Testament,  some  being  translated  anew.  It  is 
au  interesting  fact,  that  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  cut  metal  types,  used  them  in 
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printing  the  earliest  edition  of  tlie  Latin  Bible  (the  Mazarine),  A.  D.  1450-1455  ;  and 
that  the  Boiieniian  Bible,  published  by  the  Brethren  in  1488,  was  one  of  tiie  first  in- 
stances on  record,  where  the  newly-invented  art  of  printing  was  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  a  living  language.  This  was  fifty  years  before  England  enjoyed 
Wicklitf's  Bible  in  print,  and  four  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. The  love  of  freedom  and  education  went  hand  in  hand  in  Bohemia,  and  were 
common  to  her  whole  people.  Before  A.  D.  1519,  six  printing-presses  were  run- 
ning, three  of  which  were  owned  by  the  Brethren,  whose  authors  issued  sixty  pro- 
ductions between  A.  D.  1500-1510,  witnesses  to  their  mental  activity.  They  also  pro- 
duced those  hynms  which  have  made  them  immortal.  While  under  fierce  persecu- 
tion, their  families  were  compensated  for  the  loss  of  sermons,  by  tracts,  books  of 
devotion  and  inspiring  hynms. 

This  godly  literature  went  on  increasing  and  preparing  the  world  for  tlie  Refor- 
mation. When  Bohemian  nationality  was  lost  in  the  Thirty  Yeai-s'  War  (1620),  three 
fourths  of  her  population  were  Protestant,  and  the  cultivated  people  of  the  nation 
choosing  to  renounce  their  country  rather  than  their  religion,  sought  their  homes 
where  they  could,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand  men,  including  artists, 
clergy,  nobility  and  scholars.  Every  Bohemian  book  was  burnt  on  suspicion  or 
brand  of  heresy,  and  some  individuals  boasted  that  they  had  burnt  sixty  thousand 
copies  of  this  sacred  literature.  Such  precious  relics  as  escaped  the  flames  were  shut 
up  in  various  places,  guarded  by  bolts,  chains,  iron  doors  and  gates,  and  labeled 
'  Hell' 

In  all  that  related  to  love  for  the  Bible  and  religious  liberty,  Savonarola,  the 
confessor  of  Florence,  was  in  sympathy  witJi  the  Brethren  of  Bohemia.  He  was  a 
Dominican  monk,  A.  D.  1452-1498,  earnest,  devout,  and  so  versed  in  the  Scriptures 
that  he  could  almost  repeat  thera  from  memory.  He  was  a  Christian  patriot,  who 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  a  political  leader  in  that  cause. 
He  demanded  the  removal  of  the  pope  and  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  King.  In 
person  he  was  small,  awkward  in  his  gestures,  violent  in  his  manner,  and  profuse 
of  imagery  ;  hence  the  vehemence  of  his  preaching  against  the  Medicean  court  and 
the  pope,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  atheist.  Pope  Alexander  A"I.,  of  abominable 
memory,  tried  to  silence  him  by  the  offer  to  make  him  a  cardinal.  This  offer  he 
spurned,  with  the  remark  that  he  wished  no  red  hat  but  one  dyed  in  his  own  blood, 
'the  hat  given  to  the  saints.'  Long  practice  at  public  speaking  and  much  study  so 
removed  or  overcame  his  natural  defects  that  he  became  a  consummate  orator, 
who  swayed  the  people  almost  to  fanaticism,  so  that  they  held  regular  burnings  of 
elegant  but  licentious  books  and  works  of  art.  He  was  excommunicated  and  finally 
burnt,  with  two  of  his  disciples. 

The  Lollards  form  an  important  link  in  this  chain  of  events.  The  followers 
of  Wickliff  were  early  known  by  this  name  ;  but  some  trace  their  origin  to  Walter 
Lollard,  who  was  burnt  at  Cologne  about  A.  D.  1322.  The  term  was  applied  at 
23 
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Antwerp  to  a  society  formed  there  in  1300  for  ministering  to  the  sick — it  is  sup- 
posed from  tlie  Dutch  lullen — to  sing  in  a  low  tone,  as  at  funerals,  where  they 
soothed  by  slowly  sung  dirges.  But  it  soon  became  a  term  of  reproach,  by  an  in- 
genious twist,  as  if  it  were  derived  from  loUum  (darnel),  tares  amongst  wheat. 
"VVicklifE  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Lollards,  but  whether  his  followers 
assumed  that  name,  or  it  was  pinned  to  them  in  stigma,  is  uncei-tain.  During 
his  life-time  Wickliff  sent  out  great  numbers  of  itinerant  preachers,  wlio  preached 
in  market-places,  moors,  commons,  and  wherever  they  could  find  hearers.  The}' 
increased  so  rapidly  that  Pope  Martin  raved  against  them  in  the  most  vulgar 
manner,  and  Archbishop  Courteuay  spent  five  months  in  purging  Oxford  Univer- 
sity of  their  presence.  The  underlying  spirit  of  Lollardism  sought  the  right  of 
unfettered  thought,  the  free  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
apostolic  simplicity  of  the  ordinances.  During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  followers 
of  Wickliff  sent  Twelve  Articles  to  Parliament  seeking  certain  social  and  politico-re- 
ligious reforms,  for  thej'  shared  in  the  political  dissatisfaction  M'hich  swept  over  the 
continent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  had  taken  an  exciting  form  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany  ;  in  England,  it  concerned  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  right  of  the 
State  to  confiscate  it ;  the  Lollards  taking  the  negative  of  that  question,  not  believ- 
ing in  the  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

In  seeking  a  thorough  reformation  of  religion,  it  was  necessarily  involved  in 
political  struggles,  for  religion  was  held  at  the  caprice  of  political  tyraimy.  The 
pontiffs  made  pretensions  to  all  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power,  and  kings  were 
sworn  to  obey  them  in  all  things.  Innocent  III.  coolly  instructed  John  of  En- 
gland what  to  do  in  his  kingdom,  and  when  he  disobeyed,  deposed  him,  expelled  him 
from  the  Church,  put  his  kingdom  under  interdict,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  and  forbade  them  to  obey  him.  Thus  crushed.  May  15,  1213,  John  pub- 
licly took  his  crown  from  his  head  and  gave  it  to  the  pope's  legate,  who,  by  his 
master's  command,  returned  it  in  five  days.  The  nation  wrung  its  great  Bill  of 
Eights,  Magna  Charta,  from  John  A.  D.  1215,  but  the  pope  had  the  impudence  to 
annul  all  its  provisions.  His  bull  reprobated  it  as  a  conspiracy  against  himself,  as 
dangerous  to  the  cross  of  Christ  and  destructive  to  the  regal  rights  of  England. 
He  prohibited  and  annulled  it  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul,  then  laid  '  the  fetters  of  exconmiunication '  on  the  barons,  placed  '  their 
possessions  under  the  ecclesiastical  interdict,'  and  requii-ed  the  bishops  to  proclaim 
his  sentence  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  bnrning  of  candles.  Things  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until,  when  Henry  IV.  was  crowned,  the  pope  bound  him  by 
oath  to  obey  him  as  sovereign  lord  in  all  things.  This  insufferable  impertinence 
kept  England  in  a  continual  broil  with  Rome,  and  as  true  Englishmen  the  Lollards 
could  brook  such  outrages  no  longer.  Their  resistance  made  them  objects  of  pon- 
tifical hate.  Walden  and  others  charged  Wickliff  with  being  one  of  the  seven  heads 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  adherents  of  Rome  generally  indulged  in  the  same 
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I)laelv  tirades;  amongst  them  Aniiulel,  Ai-clibisliop  of  Canterbury,  who  denounced 
tlieiM  as  '  malignants,'  '  putrid '  and  '  rotten,'  till  he  frothed  at  the  moutli.  The  result 
was,  that  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  1399,  their  blood  flowed  iu  a  stream  for 
nearly  two  centuries  with  slight  respite,  chiefly  while  York  and  Lancaster  fought 
the  bloody  battle  of  the  roses.  Fuller  touchingly  remarks:  ' The  very  storm  was 
their  shelter.'  Capital  punishment  for  matters  of  opinion  in  religiou  was  iutroduced 
into  the  laws  of  England,  1401,  and  William  Sawtre  was  the  first  Lollard  martyr  under 
that  savage  provision. 

Fuller  says  that  Henry  was  more  cruel  to  the  Lollards  'than  his  predecessors,' 
and  Fox  states  that  he  was  the  first  English  monarch  who 'burnt  heretics.  But 
Camden  alludes  to  a  case,  it  is  thought  the  one  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  London, 
of  one  of  the  Albigenses  who  was  burnt  in  1210 ;  and  Collier  tells  of  a  deacon  who 
became  a  Jew,  was  degraded  by  a  council  at  Oxford,  1222,  and  burnt  under  Henry  IIL 
This  inhuman  torture  had  long  existed  on  the  Continent,  and  Burnet  attributes  its 
late  introduction  into  England  to 
the  high  temper  of  the  people,  who 
would  not  submit  to  such  severity. 
But  this  consideration  is  not  satis- 
factory, while  the  fact  stands  that 
Parliament  deliberately  enacted  the 
law  for  the  burning  of  heretics, 
making  the  nation  responsible  for 
their  murder,  while  in  other  lands 
the  will  of  the  prince  was  snflicient 
to  burn  heretics  without  statute 
law.  The  English  sheriffs  were 
forced  to  take  an  oath  to  persecute 
the  Lollards,  and  the  justices  must 
deliver  a  relapsed  heretic  to  be 
burned  within  ten  days  of  iiis  accu- 
sation.* The  fact  is,  that  the  pope 
dictated  English  law  at  the  shrine,  and  Archbishop  Chicheley  says  openly,  in  his 
Constitution,  1416,  that  the  taking  of  heretics  '  ought  to  be  our  principal  care.' 
John  Badly,  a  Lollard  and  a  poor  mechanic,  was  brought  before  Archbishop  Anm- 
del,  March  1, 1409,  on  the  charge  of  heresy  touching  '  The  Sacrament.'  He  said  that 
he  believed  in  the  omnipotent  God  in  Trinity,  but  if  every  wafer  used  in  the  sacra- 
ment were  Christ's  veritable  body,  soul  and  divinity,  there  would  be  20,000  gods 
in  England.  Being  condemned  to  death  March  16,  he  was  bound  with  chains,  put 
into  an  empty  barrel  and  burnt  in  Smithfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
"Wales,  afterward  Henry  Y.,  who  at  the  stake  oJBEered  him  a  yearly  stipend  from  the 
treasury  if  he  would  recant.     Even  where  the  accused  recanted  the  punishment  was 
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barbarous.  Jolin  Florence,  accused  of  heresy,  renounced  his  views  but  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped  for  three  Sundays  before  the  congregation  in  the  Norwich 
Cathedra],  and  for  three  Sundays  more  in  his  own  parisli  church  at  Shelton,  bearing 

a  taper  and  clothed  only  in  canvas  undergar- 
ments. The  English  had  become  mere  serfs  to 
a  religious  despotism,  which  brought  them  to 
the  climax  of  wickedness  that  murdered  its  best 
subjects  for  claiming  the  sacred  immunity  to 
worship  God  as  they  would.  England  made 
certain  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Cliurch  '  high 
treason  to  the  crown,'  simply  constructive  trea- 
son at  the  most ;  for  so-called  heresy  was  made 
disloyalty  under  the  pretense  that  the  '  King  of 
Glory  was  contemned  under  the  cover  of  bread.' 
In  other  words,  the  denial  of  the  '  Real  Presence 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar '  was  made  an 
overt  act  against  the  monarcli  of  the  realm. 
And  so,  the  chief  aim  of  king  and  Parliament 
was  legally  to  grill  to  ashes  the  most  patriotic 
people  of  England.  The  secular  method  of  punishing  treason  was  by  hanging  or  be- 
heading, but  Bale  says  that  at  the  Parliament  at  Leicester  it  was  enacted  (2  Henry 
Y.)  that  the  Lollards  should  be  hanged  for  treason  against  the  king  and  burnt  for 
heresy  against  God. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  tliis  double-handed  tyranny  that  Lord  Cobham  (Sir  John 
Oldcastle)  was  put  to  death.  He  was  a  Welshman  of  great  ability  and  consecration  to 
Christ,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but 
had  escaped  and  was  recaptured  after  being  hunted 
for  four  years,  with  a  price  upon  his  iiead.  Bishop 
Bale  says  that:  'Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was 
brought  out  of  the  Tower  with  his  arms  bound 
behind  him,  having  a  very  cheerful  countenance. 
Then  was  he  laid  upon  a  hurdle,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  most  heinous  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  so 
drawn  forth  into  St.  Giles's  field,  where  they  had 
set  up  a  new  pair  of  gallows.  As  he  was  come  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  was  taken  from  the 
hurdle,  he  fell  down  devoutly  upon  his  knees,  de- 
siring   Almighty   God   to  forgive    his    enemies. 

Then  was  he  hanged  up  there  by  the- middle  in  chains  of  iron,  and  so  con- 
sumed alive  in  the  fire.'  That  is,  he  was  hanged  over  the  fire  as  a  traitor,  and 
then  burnt  as  a  heretic,  1418.     This  state  of  things  did  not  cease  down  to  the  time  of 
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Ileiirv  VIII.,  when  tyranny  changed  hands  only  from  the  pope  to  tlic  monarch. 
Wlien  the  head  of  Anue  Boleyn  fell  upon  the  scaffold,  no  man  dared  to  proclaim  her 
innocent,  even  on  religious  grounds,  and  the  king  used  the  power  which  the  law  left 
ill  his  hands  to  persecute  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  as  he  would.  Indeed  for 
three  hundred  yeai-s  no  great  soul  arose  in  England  who  was  able  to  arrest  the  des- 
potism of  pope  and  sovereign.  Religious  freedom  or  bondage  ebbed  or  flowed 
through  the  will  of  the  monarch,  and,  in  that  matter,  the  nation  counted  for  little  as 
against  imbecile  pope  or  royal  despot. 

When  a  heretic  was  condemned  the  church  bells  tolled,  the  priest  thundered 
and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced.  The  priest  seized  a  lighted 
candle  from  the  altar  and  cried  :  'Just  as  this  candle  is  deprived  of  its  li<rht,  so  let 
him  be  deprived  of  his  soul  in  hell.'  All  the  people  were  oI)liged  to  say  '  So  be  it ; ' 
then  came  fine,  imprisonment  and  death.  Under  Henry  VIII.  it  was  proposed  to 
consolidate  all  the  penal  laws  against  religion,  when  he  said:  ' Leave  that  to  me.' 
He  and  his  bishops  then  framed  the  '  Six  Article  Act,'  which  decreed  that  if  a  man 
denied  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  were  the  very  Christ,  he  should 
suffer  death  b^'  burning  and  forfeit  all  his  possessions  to  the  king,  as  in  hio-h 
treason.'"     Xo  mercy  was  shown  under  any  circumstances. 

The  views  of  the  Lollards  on  infant  baptism  are  not  so  easily  stated,  as  their 
teachings  on  the  Real  Presence  and  their  resistance  to  Chui'ch  power.  Possibly 
Dr.  Williams  states  the  case  as  carefully  as  any  one.  He  says  :  '  There  were  also 
among  the  Lollards,  or  early  English  followers  of  Wickliff,  some  who  followed  out 
the  results  of  Wickliff's  principles,  in  the  study  of  the  vernacular  Scriptures  to  the 
conclusion  that  baptism  went  with  faitli,  and  that  infants,  not  capable  of  exercising 
the  one,  should  not  receive  the  other.'  He  also  cites  the  fact  which  Rastell  has 
preserved  in  his  Entrees :  '  A  Latin  writ,  sending  over  to  the  bishop  for  judgment 
according  to  the  canon  law,  three  several  groups  of  Lollards,  who  all  reject  infant 
baptism.' "  Walden  denounced  Wickliff  '  for  denying  infant  baptism,  that  heresy 
of  the  Lollards,  of  whom  he  was  so  great  a  ring-leader ; '  but  probably  unjustly. 
Fox  also  complains  that  one  error  of  the  Lollards  was  that  they  denied  that  chil- 
dren are  lost  who  die  before  baptism.  Wickliff  practiced  infant  baptism,  Ijut 
denied  that  babes  were  lost  if  they  died  unbaptized.  Hence,  when  some  of  his 
followers  came  to  separate  their  salvation  from  their  baptism,  they  naturally  held 
it  in  light  esteem,  after  the  order  of  John  Frith,  who  said :  '  Baptism  bringeth  not 
grace,  but  doth  testify  unto  the  congregation  that  he  which  is  baptized  liad  such 
grace  given  him  before.'  The  testimony  is  too  nearly  unanimous  to  be  contra- 
dicted, that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Lollards  did  not  practice  infant  baptism, 
while  some  did,  amongst  them  Wickliff  himself.  Knighton  informs  us  that  in  a 
few  years  after  Wickliff's  death  more  than  half  the  people  of  England  became 
Lollards,  and  sowed  a  free  harvest  for  the  Baptists,  but  their  sufferings  were  intol- 
erable. 


BAINHA.M  MARTYRED. 


The  most  monstrous  barbarity  attended  the  martyrdom  of  William  Tyleswortli 
and  James  Bainham.  Tjleswortli  was  burnt  at  Amersliam,  1506,  when  his  only 
daughter  was  compelled  to  take  a  brand  and  set  fire  to  the  pile  which  consumed  her 
honored  father.  Proclamation  was  made  at  his  burning  that  whoever  brought  a 
fagot  or  stake  to  consume  him  should  have  forty  days'  pardon.  Crowds  of  igno- 
rant people  brought  them,  and  caused  their  children  to  bring  them.  After  his  mar- 
tyrdom that  daughter, 
with  twenty-four  oth- 
ers bearing  fagots  on 
their  necks,  were  taken 
to  Aylesbury  and  other 
towns  as  a  show,  after 
which  their  cheeks 
were  braiuled  with  i-ed 
hot  irons. 

James  Bainham,  a 
barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  the  son  of 
a  knight,  was  impris- 
oned by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  tied  him  to  a 
tree  and  whipped  him 
with  his  own  hands.  He 
was  sent  to  tlie  Tower, 
loaded  with  irons,  and 
condemned  to  death 
by  Bishop  Stokesley 
on  charges  of  heresy. 
Amongst  other  tilings, 
he  said  of  baptism  : 
'  We  belong  to  God  by 
adoption,  not  b}'  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  faith.'  His  sufferings  overcame  his  flesh  and  he  recanted. 
He  was  then  sentenced  to  walk  before  a  cross  to  St.  Paul's  barefoot,  to  stand  before 
the  preacher  during  the  sermon  with  a  fagot  on  his  shoulder  and  a  lighted  taper  in 
his  hand.  After  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  jiounds  he  was  released  ;  but  on  publicly 
renouncing  his  recantation  with  deep  sorrow,  he  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  April  30, 
1532,  and  joined  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  gathered  from  the  ranks  of  the  Lollards. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE     SWISS     BAPTISTS. 


AWOED  here  may  be  necessary  as  to  the  proper  name  of  this  interesting 
people;  were  they  Baptists  or  Anabaptists?  They  are  commonly  charac- 
terized as  'Anabaptists'  by  friends  and  foes;  yet  this  name  was  especially  offensive 
to  them,  as  it  charged  them  with  ^baptizing  those  whom  they  regarded  as  un- 
baptized  and  because  it  was  intended  as  a  stigma.  By  custom  their  most  friendly 
historians  call  them  '  Anabaptistjs,' yet  many  of  their  candid  opponents  speak  of 
them  as  '  Baptists.'  The  Petrobrusians  complained  that  Peter  of  Clugny  '  slandered ' 
them  by  calling  them  '  Anabaptists,'  so  did  their  Swiss  and  German  brethren  after 
them.  The  London  Confession,  1646,  protests  that  the  English  Baptists  were 
'commonly  though  unjustly  called  Anabaptists.'  Knollys  resented  this  name,  call- 
ing it  '  scandalous ; '  and  Haggar,  1653,  rebukes  Baxter  for  its  use.  '  Yon  do  very 
wickedly  to  call  them  Anabaptists,  thereby  to  cast  odium  upon  us,  .  .  .  why,  I 
pray  you,  are  you  so  wicked  and  malicious  as  to  call  them  Anabaptists  ? '  Black- 
wood, 161:5,  complains  of  being  '  nicknamed  Anabaptists.  We  deny  your  title ;  Ana- 
baptism  signifies  baptism  again  ;  our  consciences  are  fully  satisfied  with  one  baptism, 
provided  it  be  such  as  we  judge  to  be  the  baptism  of  Christ ;  and  if  our  consciences 
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judge  that  sprinkling  we  had  in  onr  infancy  to  be  none  of  Christ's  baptism,  I  ask 
you  whether  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  rest  satisfied  therewith  ?  We  are,  if  we 
must  needs  be  new  named,  Antipedobaptists,  or  Catapedobaptists,  but  no  Anabaptists." 
Baptists  now  refuse  to  be  called  '  Anabaptists,'  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Respect 
for  ourselves  and  our  ancestry  demands  that  the  offensive  title  be  thrown  aside, 
and  it  is  not  used  in  this  work  excepting  in  quotations.  Neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
can  properly  be  named  Anabaptists,  and  to  use  the  terra  is  simply  to  accept  a 
misleading  '  nickname '  pinned  upon  us  in  contempt.  Modern  Baptists  need  the 
admonition  of  Keller,  who  says  :  '  Wiienever,  at  the  present  time,  the  name  "  Ana- 
baptist" is  mentioned,  the  majority  think  only  of  the  fanatical  sect  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  of  Leyden,  established  tlie  kingdom  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
at  Miinster.  .  .  .  There  were  'Baptists"  long  before  tiie  Miinster  rebellion, 
and  in  all  the  centuries  that  have  followed,  in  spite  of  the  severest  persecutions, 
there  have  been  parties  which,  as  Baptists  or  "  Meiinonites,"  have  secured  a  perma- 
nent position  in  many  lands.  The  extent  of  the  Baptist  movement  in  the  first 
period  of  its  growth,  is  at  present  very  considerably  undervalued  in  cultivated  circles.' 
He  calls  the  Miinster  doings  a  'caricature'  of  Baptist  ideas,  and  adds:  'With  the 
majority  at  the  present  time,  those  views  are  the  ruling  ones  whicli  three  hundred 
years  ago  were  vanquished  after  a  severe  conflict.  ...  A  more  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  movements,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tleformation  were  thus  in 
collision,  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  an  understanding  of  much  of  the 
development  of  to-day  ;  and,  any  way,  it  is  unjust  that  the  nation  (Germany)  should 
fail  to  recognize  some  of  its  most  gifted  men  simply  because  they  are  known  as 
Anabaptists.  In  the  last  decades,  out  of  the  ruins  and  rubbish  left  behind  in  tlie 
desolation  wrought  by  the  religious  war,  already  many  an  old  work  of  art  of  that 
day  has  again  been  brought  to  light.'  '  Let  us  at  least  respect  our  ancestry  enough 
to  join  the  latest  and  best  continental  writers  in  calling  them  Baptists. 

Baptist  Switzerland  did  not  lie  in  the  forest  cantons,  in  the  narrow  vallej's 
sheltered  by  pinnacles  wliich  rend  the  clouds  and  are  ci'owned  with  eternal  snow. 
It  ran  farther  north  through  the  bolt  of  free  cities  on  the  Upper  Rhineland,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  the  frontier.  On  the  Swiss  side  it  included  Berne,  Basel, 
Zurich,  St.  Gall  and  Schaffhausen ;  and  on  the  German  side  Strasburg,  Dim,  Augs- 
burg, with  other  great  centers  of  wealth  and  high  culture.  Tliis  republic  of  letters 
contained  the  best  schools  and  universities  in  the  Republican  Confederation. 
Democratic  ideas  took  root  amongst  patriots  who  had  won  their  independence  over 
the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  the  gate  of  Nantz.  They  first  prized  the  political 
principles  on  which  their  republics  bravely  stood,  but  found  religious  bondage  incom- 
patible with  free  States.  When  neither  bishop  nor  king  linked  them  to  Church  life 
politically,  they  concluded  logically  enough  that  religion  was  no  longer  a  govern- 
mental science.  In  mediaeval  and  aristocratic  Saxony  and  other  monarchies  the 
Church  and  State  formed  one  body,  and  religious  life  was  honey-combed  by  a  legal 
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membership  in  the  Church  of  newborn  bal)es.  Many  asked,  therefore,  wliy  republic- 
anism could  not  properly  let  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  alone  ?  Hence,  wlien 
republics  claimed  the  right  to  bind  the  consciences  of  tlieir  citizens  and  counted  all 
criminals  who  resisted  their  mandates,  a  dark  shadow  fell  athwart  the  republican 
escutcheon,  for  that  class.  As  Baptists,  they  discovered  that  the  conscience  of 
each  man  being  free  Godward,  nations  who  had  conquered  the  right  to  take  care 
of  themselves  could  never  be  cramped  back  into  an  enforced  religious  uni- 
formity. 

The  great  Baptist  movement  on  the  Continent  originated  with  no  particular 
man  nor  in  anv  one  place.  It  seems  to  liave  si)rung  up  in  many  places  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  its  general  growth  was  wonderful,  between  1520  and  I.tTO — half  a 
century.  Keller  says  :  '  A  contemporary,  who  was  not  a  Baptist,  has  this  testimony 
concerning  the  beginning  of  the  movement :  "  The  Anabaptist  movement  was  so 
rapid,  that  the  presence  of  Baptist  views  was  speedily  discoverable  in  all  parts  of  the 
land." '  He  mentions  Switzerland,  Moravia,  the  South  and  North  German  States  and 
Holland,  with  many  principalities,  and  writes  :  '  The  more  I  examine  the  documents 
of  that  time,  at  my  command  (as  archivist  of  Miinster),  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
the  e.xtent  of  the  diffusion  of  Anabaptist  views,  an  extent  of  which  no  other  investi- 
gator has  had  any  knowledge.'  He  speaks  of  their  churches  in  Cologne,  Aachen, 
Wesel  and  Essen,  in  East  Friesland,  the  duchies  of  Bentheim,  Linden,  Oldenburg, 
Lippe  and  the  city  of  Minden.^  He  cites  Frederic  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Liine- 
burg  and  the  Reformer  Rhegius,  to  show  tliat  from  1530  to  1568,  Saxony  and 
the  Lutheran  cities  were  filled  with  Baptists,  also  the  "Westphalian  cities,  Soest,  Lipp- 
stadt,  Leingo,  L'nna,  Blomberg.  Osnabriick  and  others.  He  says:  'The  number  of 
Baptists  was  especially  great  both  in  Tliuringia  and  in  Hesse,  as  well  as  in  the 
''Evangelical  cities,"  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  etc.;'  and 
that '  the  coast  cities  of  the  North  Sea  and  East  Sea,  from  Flanders  to  Danzig,  were 
filled  with  Anabaptist  views.'  Then  he  finds  them  every-where,  from  the  duchy  of 
Cleve  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  up  that  river  to  the  Alps.  The  sixteenth  century 
opened  with  a  general  awakening  throughout  Europe  to  the  need  of  religious  reform, 
and  tliis  was  specially  marked  in  Switzerland,  before  Luther.  In  ideal,  the  Swiss 
reformers  longed  to  get  back  to  the  Apostolic  pattern,  to  a  spiritual  Church  free 
from  the  control  of  human  policy,  and  their  aims  took  a  Baptist  bearing.  It  is 
sheer  ignorance  to  represent  the  Swiss  Baptists  as  merely  urging  reform  in  a  de- 
fective baptism.  This  is  a  monstrous  bugbear  to  frighten  superstitious  folk,  who 
count  the  refusal  of  a  spurious  baptism  to  what  they  call  '  covenanted  babes,'  as  an 
affront  to  Christ,  and  all  one  with  'soul-killing.'  Tliey  held  infant  baptism  in  dis- 
credit, not  only  as  a  human  institution,  but  as  a  flagrant  impiety  palming  itself  off 
as  an  institution  of  God,  and  asking  the  State  to  enforce  it  on  pain  of  death,  while 
the  Church  claimed  to  administer  it  by  the  authority  of  the  Trinity  I  This  double 
claim  rendered  it  an   abominable  thing  which  stepped   in  between  them  and  their 
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children,  robbing  both  of  their  natural  rights.  Looking  upon  it  in  this  light,  it 
became  an  alarming  perversion  of  the  whole  genius  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  a  piece 
of  wild  fanaticism  which  forestalled  all  right  of  choice  in  either  parent  or  child,  in 
order  to  smuggle  the  babe  into  the  State-Church.  To  force  its  baptism  under  the 
magisterial  domination  of  pains  and  penalties  was  to  bind  the  infant  to  a  clerical 
despotism,  which,  if  repeated  in  England  or  the  United  States  to-day,  would  sliiver 
their  governments  to  atoms.  The  scenic  caricatures  of  these  Swiss  Baptists  have 
been  a  simple  mendacity  answering  the  end  of  an  historical  trick  to  nullify  real  facts 
and  render  honest  men  hateful. 

"When  Zwingli  took  lead  in  the  Swiss  Reformation,  he  demanded  obedience  to 
the  word  of  God  in  all  Christian  matters,  and  resolved  to  reject  what  it  did  not 
enjoin.  When  debating  with  Dr.  Faber,  before  six  hundred  Catholic  dignitaries  at 
Zurich,  1523,  he  laid  down  this  foundation  principle.  Faber  demanded  who  should 
judge  between  tiiem  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  Zwingli  pointed  to  the  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin  Scriptures,  wJiich  lay  before  him.  Instead,  the  doctor  proposed 
that  the  issue  should  be  decided  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Cologne  and  Freiburg. 
Zwingli  replied  that  the  men  in  that  room  could  tell  better  what  the  Scriptures 
taught  than  all  the  universities.  '  Show  me,'  he  demanded,  '  tlie  place  in  the 
Scripture  where  it  is  written  that  we  are  to  invoke  the  saints.'  When  Faber 
defended  that  doctrine  by  the  Councils,  Zwingli  showed  that  as  these  erred,  nothing 
was  binding  but  the  Bible,  and  said  that  he  would  go  to  the  universities  if  tliey 
accepted  the  Bible  as  tlie  only  judge.  Dr.  Blanche  said  :  '  You  understand  the 
Scriptures  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another.  There  must  be  judges  in  order  to 
decide  who  has  given  the  right  interpretation.'  But  Zwingli  refused  to  give  any 
man  a  place  above  the  Scriptures.  Many  of  his  hearers  had  strong  Baptist  tenden- 
cies and  took  in  this  radical  doctrine.  Educated  by  so  skillful  a  general,  they 
turned  his  own  weapons  upon  him  when  they  took  issue  with  him  on  other  subjects; 
and  he  was  powerless,  being  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  sword  drawn  from  tlie 
Catholic  armory.  He  was  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  reformers  biblically,  but 
the  moment  that  he  fell  into  controversy  with  his  own  Baptist  disciples,  he  broke 
with  his  fundamental  principle  and  made  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  the  decisive 
judges  in  the  dispute. 

The  Baptists  said :  On  all  such  questions  the  Bible  is  autocratic ;  apply  it 
honestly,  under  the  divine  right  of  private  judgment,  without  trammel,  and  we  will 
follow  it ;  but  we  refuse  to  take  the  interpretations  of  it  which  the  magistrates  give 
us,  for  God  has  not  made  them  our  interpreters  in  such  matters.  This  compelled 
Zwingli  to  fall  back  squarely  on  the  Romish  ground,  and  in  turn  to  compel  them  to 
follow  the  Council.  Then  came  the  first  break  between  him  and  them,  on  infant 
baptism.  At  that  moment  he  was  so  nearly  with  them  on  that  subject,  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  delay  the  baptism  of  infants  '  until  they  an*i ved  at  years  of  discretion.'  ^  He  said 
in  1525  :  '  The  error  that  it  would  be  better  to  baptize  children  when  they  had  come 
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to  years  of  understanding,  seized  me  too  a  few  years  ago;'  giving  as  his  reason  that 
'There  is  no  clear  utterance  in  tlie  Xew  Testament  tiiat  commands  the  baptism  of 
cliildren.'  Keller  attests  that,  '  Luther  at  the  outset  designated  Zwiiigli  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  the  party  associates  of  those  who  held  views  in  reference  to  infant  baptism, 
that  were  different  from  his  own.'*  'We  can  easily  see,'  says  Ilase,  'why  the 
Baptists  were  not  satisfied  with  the  excuses  of  the  Swiss  reformers;''  and  as  easily 
we  can  see  why  Zwingli  complained:  'The  Papists  call  us  heretics,  and  the 
Anabaptists  call  us  half-papists.'  Sometimes  he  encouraged  the  practice,  some- 
times not,  alwa3's  denying  the  regenerating  efficacy  of  baptism ;  but  finally  he 
concluded  to  continue  infant  baptism  on  the  ground  that  if  it  ceased  the  people 
would  clamor  for  circumcision,  as  they  must  have  a  bond  of  visible  union,  ffico- 
lampadius  had  said  :  'We  have  never  dared  to  teach  infant  baptism  as  a  command, 
but  rather  as  an  instinct  of  charity.'®  Like  him,  Zwingli  feared  a  division  in  the 
Reformed  ranks  and  resorted  to  these  expedients  to  prevent  this,  until  Fedobaptist 
pressure  forced  him  to  turn  over  the  question  to  the  civil  power.  As  Dr.  Dorner 
says :  '  He  saw  that  the  setting  aside  of  infant  baptism  was  the  same  as  setting  aside 
the  national  Churcli,  exchanging  a  hitherto  national  reformation  of  the  Chm-ch  for 
one  mure  or  less  Donatist.  For,  if  infant  Ijaptisiii  were  given  up,  because  faith 
was  not  yet,  there  only  remained  as  the  right  time  for  it  the  moment  when  living 
faith  and  regeneration  were  certain.  And  then  baptism  would  become  tlie  sign  of 
fellowship  of  the  regenerate,  the  saints,  mIio  bind  themselves  together  as  atoms  out 
of  the  world.' ' 

The  Baptists  of  Zurich  began  to  assail  infant  baptism  in  1523,  one  of  tlieir 
pastors  calling  it  a  useless  thing.  '  One  might  as  well  baptize  a  cow  or  a  calf,'  he 
said.  Then  Grebel  writes :  '  Those  who  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
in  reference  to  baptism  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  be  baptized.'  Keublin 
rejected  the  practice  and  held  a  public  dir-cussion  with  the  pastors  of  Zurich,  the 
only  result  of  which  was,  that  the  Council  arrested  two  men  of  his  congregation 
and  three  from  the  village  of  Zollikon  near  by  for  refusing  to  bring  their  children  for 
baptism,  fining  them  each  one  silver  mark  and  thrusting  them  into  prison.*  When 
the  Council  demanded  why  they  refused,  they  answered  that  Christ  required  them 
to  believe  before  they  could  be  baptized ;  and  they  stood  there  firmly.'  Zwingli 
had  published  a  tract  on  the  subject  which  fanned  the  excitement,  and  the  Coun- 
cil had  appointed  a  public  discussion.  Grebel  asked  that  the  debate  be  in  writing, 
with  the  Bible  as  the  only  source  of  appeal,  and  Zwingli  agreed  to  this,  but 
the  Council  refused.  Yet  when  they  met  in  the  Council  Hall,  January  17,  1525, 
and  his  disputants  held  him  to  this  Bible  restraint,  he  ungenerously  charged  them 
with  dictating  that  he  should  preach  nothing  but  what  suited  them ;  and  he  became 
so  excited  as  to  draw  forth  the  counter-charge  of  violently  stopping  their  mouths 
by  interruption,  screaming  and  long  address.'"  Zwingli  presented  the  current 
Pedobaptist  arguments  of  his  time,  and  the  brave  Council,  as  in  duty  bound,  sagely 
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declared  liim  the  victor.  "VVitli  equal  gravity  they  decreed  the  next  day  that  all 
should  have  their  children  baptized  within  a  week  or  be  banished,  and  that  a  chris- 
tening font  at  Zollikon,  which  had  been  demolished,  should  be  repaired.  These 
forceful  arguments  were  repeated  almost  daily,  and  on  January  21  the  Council 
came  to  New  Testament  example,  after  the  Jewish  order,  and  '  straitly  charged' 
the  Baptists  to  keep  silent  on  this  subject ;  which  was  about  as  hard  a  thing  as  they 
could  ever  do.  Of  course  this  made  Zwingli's  ti'iumph  good,  and  the  Baptist 
preachers  were  ordered  out  of  the  country  within  a  week,  as  a  punishment  for 
allowing  him  to  become  victorious  and  for  the  bin  uf  rendering  tliemselves  harmless. 
All  left  but  Castelberger,  who  was  ill  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month,  but  they 
charged  that  he  must  not  hold  any  meetings,  and  so  put  Zwingli  to  the  needless  trouble 
of  vanquishing  him  over  again.  The  Baptist  babes,  however,  were  not  brought  to 
bajjtism,  and  on  February  1  the  Council  ordered  the  disobedient  arrested  and  each 
child  baptized  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  Mautz  and  Blaurock,  with  twenty-four  parents 
of  Zollikon,  were  brought  to  trial  within  a  week.  After  sentence  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  imprisonment  and  a  tine  of  1,000  gulden,  all  were  released  excc])t  two. 
Mantz  claimed  the  right  to  baptize  all  who  came  to  him,  but  was  threatened  with 
the  Tower  if  he  I'epeated  the  crime,  and  ]jlauroek  was  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
authorities  in  this  matter.  The  fair  conclusion  is  that  they  both  flouted  the 
magistrates ;  for  soon  after,  at  a  great  Baptist  meeting  at  Zollikon,  Blaurock  spent 
the  whole  day  in  preaching  and  baptizing.  When  this  sad  news  reached  Zurich 
the  Council  fined  those  who  had  been  baptized,  and  threatened  with  banishment 
all  who  should  be  thereafter.  Some  few  recanted,  but  most  of  them  I'efused  to 
submit.  Zwingli  was  not  dictator  in  Zui'ich,  but  he  cannot  be  relieved  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  The  Council,  consisting  of  two  hundred,  had  entire  eccle- 
siastical power  over  the  city  and  canton.  He  appealed  to  it  again  and  again  for 
religious  decisions,  and  approved  its  doings ;  in  fact  he  was  its  guide.  Yet  it 
organized  itself  into  a  Protestant  Inquisition,  robbed  Christ's  disciples  of  their 
freedom,  tortured  them,  confiscated  their  property  and  put  them  to  death,  and  he 
approved  its  acts.  He  believed  that  the  officers  of  State  were  responsible  for  tlie 
religion  of  the  people  and  iielped  them  to  make  Swiss  Protestantism  as  intolerant 
as  Romanism.  Hess  puts  this  point  clearly :  '  Zwingli  said  public  order  demanded 
the  severity  he  exercised,  but  his  decrees  were  in  the  face  of  the  proclamation  which 
the  Reformers  had  made  of  religious  liberty.' "  His  theorj-  was  exactly  that  of 
the  Catholics,  and  he  invoked  the  edge  of  the  sword  as  effectually  as  the  pope.  His 
dream  was  power,  and  under  the  pretext  of  removing  what  he  called  a  canker  of 
heresy,  he  wielded  physical  violence.*^  In  his  sixty-seven  theses  against  Rome  he 
said  :  'No  compulsion  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  such  as  do  not  acknowl- 
edge their  error,  unless  by  their  seditious  conduct  they  disturb  the  peace  of  othei's.' 
But  these  Zurich  Baptists  were  never  in  sedition.  They  simply  worshiped  Christ 
in  their  own  houses   or  in  the  forests  and  gorges,  and  the  nearest  they  came  to 
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sedition  was  to  insist  that  the  magistrates  had  no  right  from  God  to  pei"secute  them 
for  doing  so. 

All  sorts  of  lame  and  flimsy  pleas  have  been  created  to  cover  these  barbarities, 
but  their  blood  stains  '  will  not  out.'  These  Protestant  Inquisitors  well  knew  that 
when  their  own  religious  opinions  subjected  them  to  civil  tribunals,  they  resented 
such  interference.  Their  enthusiasm  had  only  been  fired  and  their  convictions 
deepened  by  whippings,  rackings  and  burnings.  Yet  they  tried  the  same  severity 
upon  the  Baptists  which  the  Catholics  had  tried  on  them.  And  that,  too,  under  the 
plea  that  while  it  was  w'icked  for  Catholics  to  torture  them,  it  was  but  an  act  of 
saving  love  for  Protestants  to  drown  Baptists  in  murderous  waters.  Zealous  repub- 
licans themselves,  they  comfortably  forgot  that  their  Baptist  fellow-countrymen 
had  a  touch  of  William  Tell  and  liberty  about  them  ;  and  so  they  proved  their  own 
love  of  freedom  by  treating  their  fellow-patriots  as  harshly  as  possible.  The  com- 
mon hypocritical  apology,  that  a  charitable  veil  must  be  drawn  over  such  murderous 
proceedings  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  is  little  better 
than  a  crime.  They  had  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gentleness 
toward  themselves,  dark  as  was  the  age,  and  the  gentleness  of  those  wJiom  they 
legally  murdered  stood  in  incarnate  rebuke  before  them  ;  hence  it  was  but  one  step 
to  the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus,  had  they  not  been  better  pleased  to  use  tJie  iron  rod. 
Common  justice  pushes  this  mendacious  pretense  aside,  and  fintls  a  true  verdict 
against  them  as  narrow,  fanaticiil  and  wicked.  True,  the  brutal  laws  of  Frederick  II. 
were  still  in  force,  but  they  professed  to  be  loving  disciples  of  God's  Lamb  and 
not  Thugs  under  the  emperor ;  and  no  law  of  his  could  compel  them  to  slaughter 
their  fellow-disciples  for  Jesus'  sake.  We  may  hoodwink  ourselves  as  we  please, 
and  gloss  over  their  acts  as  we  may,  but  this  Reformed  Inquisition  has  painted  its 
own  portrait  black  and  it  cannot  be  bleached  white.  Its  Draconian  holiness  throws 
all  honest  forbearance  into  spasms.  It  is  worthy  of  the  Pharisaic  and  Sadducean 
Sanhedrin,  but  is  a  disgrace  to  the  light  and  sweetness  of  the  Son  of  Man,  whom 
they  slew. 

In  truth,  Zwingli  had  his  hands  full.  His  opponents  had  as  clear  heads  and 
stout  hearts  as  himself,  their  education  was  as  broad,  and  they  stood  serenely 
fortified  by  the  word  of  God.  When  Ilubmeyer  raised  the  issue  of  infant  baptism 
with  him,  1523,  he  wavered,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  afterward  when  his  Baptist 
friend  reminded  him  of  this  in  his  published  work  on  baptism,  and  pressed  him  for 
scriptural  authority,  he  replied :  '  The  New  Testament  does  not  command  the 
baptism  of  infants,  neither  does  it  forbid  it ;  therefore  we  n)ust  look  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  an  analogy  which  will  clear  up  the  matter.'"  Dr.  Rule,  no  lenient 
apologist  of  Baptists,  says :  'The  Council  of  Zurich  had  been  called  on  by  Zwingli 
to  decide  what  the  citizens  should  receive  as  true  doctrine,  and  at  once  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  incompetence  by  expelling  a  devoted  Christian,  who,  being  an 
unprotected  outcast,  was  made  the  first  martyr  of  the  Reformation  in  these  can- 
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toiis.''^  As  far  as  ap]:)ears,  lie  approved  all  the  cruelties  of  that  tyrannical  body 
without  a  word  of  remonsti'ance,  altliongh  he  brought  every  trivial  subject  to  their 
notice — throwing  the  blame  upon  the  Baptists  themselves  after  the  usual  shift, '  they 
deserved  what  they  got.'  Playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  New  Testament  himself, 
and  baptizing  children  in  obedience  to  the  '  silence '  of  the  New  Testament,  still 
he  demanded  of  the  Baptists  a  positive  injunction  of  Christ  for  baptizing  on  a 
confession  of  him  those  who  had  been  christened  as  babes.  So  he  could  stand  coolly 
by  and  see  the  Baptists  drowned,  but  surely  not  because  tlie  New  Testament  was 
silent  on  the  subject  of  drowning  Baptists.  If  its  silence  gave  consent  to  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  certainly  it  did  not  render  the  legal  murder  of  Baptists  holy.  Well 
might  he  admit  that  '  nothing  cost  him  so  much  sweat  as  his  controversy  with  the 
Baptists.'  '' 

Who  were  these  Swiss  Baptists,  whom  the  Reformed  Inquisition  handled 
so  savagely  ?  One  of  them  was  Conrad  Grebel,  who  early  in  the  Reforma- 
tion was  Zwingli's  most  admired  and  admiring  friend.  Born  about  1500,  his 
father  was  a  noted  member  of  the  Zurich  Council.  He  educated  Conrad  in  the 
universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  Like  Augustine,  his  son  was  proud,  moved 
in  high  society  and  led  a  godless  life  when  young.  In  1521,  Basel  invited 
him  to  higii  literary  work,  and  on  returning  to  his  native  city  Zwingli  became 
his  pastor,  discovered  his  great  intellectual  power  and  became  closely  identi- 
fied witli  him.  In  a  letter  to  Myconius,  August  26,  1522,  he  says  of  Grebel : 
'  Tie  is  a  most  candid  and  learned  youth.'  But  the  next  year  they  began  to  draw 
apart  on  the  true  character  of  a  Gospel  Church  and  l)roke  completely.'""  He  told 
Zwingli:  'The  Scriptures  teach  that  all  children,  who  have  not  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  are  saved  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ.'  He  held  infant 
baptism  to  be  a  sin,  by  attributing  to  itself  what  only  belonged  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Again  he  said:  That  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  only  can  sin  be  washed  away, 
'  So  that  the  water  does  not  confirm  and  increase  the  faith,  as  tlie  AVittenberg 
theologians  say,  nor  does  it  save.  .  .  .  Let  us  form  a  community  of  true  believers, 
for  it  is  to  them  alone  that  the  promise  belongs,  and  let  us  establish  a  Church  witli- 
out  sin  ; '  clearly  meaning  not  an  immaculate  body,  but  a  congregation  of  regenerate 
men,  rejecting  the  practice  which  made  all  in  the  State  members  of  the  Chni'ch  by 
infant  baptism.  This  Zwingli  did  not  want,  but  wanted  a  State-Church,  and  objected, 
that  it  was  not  possible  '  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth,  for  Christ  taught  us  to  let 
the  tares  grow  with  the  M'lieat  till  the  harvest,  when  the  angels  would  separate  them.' 
Grebel  cared  less  about  keeping  the  angels  busy  than  he  did  for  obedience  to  Christ, 
but  failed  to  bring  Zwingli  to  his  views.  He  had  no  political  controversy  with  his 
countrymen,  excepting  on  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  but  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  work  in  the  villages  on  Lake  Zurich."  The  peasants  there  were  in  revolt  and 
the  Pedobaptist  pastors  rose  with  them,  but  he  kept  aloof,  preaching  only  the  Gospel. 
The  great  Baptist  Church  at  Hiuwyl  was  established  by  him,  with  many  others.  '* 
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Fklix  Mantz  was  a  noble  Swiss  Baptist  leader,  a  native  of  Zurich.  His  father 
was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  lie  was  a  thorough 
Hebrew  scholar,  was  the  firm  friend  of  Zwingli,  and  had  been  with  him  from  the 
first.  He  began  to  question  the  scriptural  character  of  a  State-Church  and  infant 
baptism  in  1522.  In  a  scholarly  manner  he  endeavored  to  draw  Zwingli  to  this  Gos- 
pel ground,  but  he  broke  at  once  with  Mantz,  who  began  to  preach  in  the  fields, 
forests  and  his  mother's  house,  translating  his  text  from  the  Hebrew,  and  expound- 
ing his  translations.  For  this  '  and  the  rebaptism  of  adults '  lie  was  arrested  at 
Chur  and  driven  from  the  city,  but  returned  under  the  thi'eat  of  the  authorities  to 
take  his  life.  As  he  was  from  Zurich,  he  was  shortly  after  sent  there  for  punish- 
ment, and  lay  in  prison  for  a  long  time.  There  he  went  through  all  sorts  of  dispu- 
tations and  sufieriTigs,  for  he  lived  on  bread  and  water.  His  release  was  oflered  if 
he  would  stop  baptizing,  and  finally  he  escaped  with  twenty  othei-s,  hoping,  as  one 
expressed  it, '  That  they  could  safely  reach  the  Red  Jews  across  the  ocean," — the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  then  recently  discovered,  expecting  more  humanity  from  them  than 
from  the  holy  Swiss  evangelicals.  Mantz  argued  with  Zwingli  on  baptism  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject,  whicli  he  did  with  great  severity,  but 
Mantz  was  not  allowed  to  publish  an  answer.  " 

At  last  the  Reformed  Inquisition  accused  hi;n  of  obstinately  refusing  '  to  recede 
from  his  error  and  caprice,'  for  they  said  that  he  would  '  Seek  out  those  who  wished 
to  accept  Christ  and  follow  his  word,  and  unite  with  them  by  baptism,  but  let  the 
rest  alone  in  their  own  unbelief,'  and  many  other  things  in  the  same  line.  They  then 
chose  Jan.  5,  1527,  as  the  black  day  for  his  judicial  murder.  His  sentence  gave  him 
over  to  the  executioner,  who  put  him  into  a  boat,  bound  his  hands  over  his 
knees,  put  a  block  between  his  arms  and  legs,  threw  him  into  the  water  to  drown, 
and  then  his  property  fell  to  the  government.  He  denied  before  them  that  he 
opposed  civil  government,  spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ  very  sweetly  and  left  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  letters,  exhorting  his  brethren  to  a  Christ-like  spirit.  He  was 
led  on  the  day  of  his  slaughter  from  the  "Wellenburg,  the  heretics'  tower,  through 
the  fish-inarket  and  shambles  to  a  boat,  preaching  to  the  people  as  he  went.  A  Re- 
formed pastor  at  his  side  sought  to  silence  him,  but  his  faithful  brother  and  his  old 
mother  brushed  away  their  tears  and  exhorted  him  to  suffer  firmly  for  Jesus'  sake. 
The  executioner  put  the  black  cap  on  his  head,  bound  him  to  a  hurdle  and  threw 
him  into  Lake  Zurich,  as  he  cried,  with  Jesus,  '  Into  thy  hands  1  commend  my 
spirit: '20 

The  effect  of  his  execution  was  electric,  and  Baptists  sprang  up  all  over  the 
land.  Capito  wrote  from  Strasburg  to  Zwingli,  Jan.  27,  saying  :  'It  is  reported  here 
that  your  Felix  Mantz  has  suffered  punishment  and  died  gloriously,  on  which  account 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety,  which  you  sustain,  is  greatly  depressed.''  lie  wrote 
again  within  a  week  to  learn  whether  he  died  for  '  violated  public  faith,'  or  on  ac- 
count of  '  obstinacy '  in  religion,  '  and  with  what  firmness  he  came  to  the  end  of 
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life.'  The  crime  of  the  Council  haunted  its  members,  after  the  manner  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  Herod,  and  they  wrote  in  self-defense  to  Augsburg  that  they  slew  liirn  'as 
a  warning  to  others.'  BuUinger  accounts  for  Mantz's  fortitude  thus:  'Malefactors 
are  often  stiff-necked  when  they  are  executed.'  This  poor  '  malefactor '  demon- 
strated his  stiff-neckedness  just  before  his  death,  in  these  words :  '  The  Gospel  teaches 
divine  love,  leads  us  away  from  hatred  and  envy  to  love.  According  to  the  nature 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  Christ  sliowed  his  love  to  all  men.  Love  to  God  through 
Christ  alone  can  stand.  Like  our  heavenly  Father,  we  should  be  merciful  to  all. 
Christ  forces  not  one  to  his  glory,  but  chooses  the  willing  and  prepared  by  faith  and 
baptism.'-'  And  this  was  one  of  those  frightful  Baptist  fanatics,  whose  very  name 
sends  a  chill  through  some  Christian  veins. 

George  Jacob  Blaurock  was  another  Swiss  Baptist  worthy.  He  was  a  monk 
who  abandoned  the  monastery  of  Chur  for  the  Gospel,  a  very  simple-hearted  man, 
who  became  an  intrepid  and  eloquent  disciple  of  Christ.  When  he  reached  Zurich 
he  went  at  once  to  Zwingli  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  with  but  little 
satisfaction.  Pie  then  sought  the  Baptists,  and  in  great  agony  of  soul  obtained  re- 
mission of  sins  fi-oni  God  while  amongst  them.  At  once  he  saw  that  liis  infant 
baptism  was  not  oi'  Christ,  and  begged  to  be  baptized  on  a  confession  of  his  own 
faith  in  his  Savidur.  Falling  on  his  knees,  Grebel  poured  water  on  his  head. 
Zwingli  charged  him  with  schism  in  becoming  a  Baptist.  He  replied  that  he  had  the 
same  right  to  separate  from  Zwingli  that  Zwingli  had  to  leave  the  pope.  Then  he  held 
debates  with  the  reformer,  once  in  the  cathedral,  and  BuUinger's  account  of  them 
shows  tliat  he  was  a  full  match  for  Zwingli.  As  he  must  be  answered,  the  old  farce 
was  repeated  of  chains,  imprisonment,  and  finally  death  by  drowning.  On  the  day 
of  Mantz's  murder,  the  hands  of  Blaurock  were  bound,  his  body  stripped  to  the  waist ; 
and  he  was  led  through  tlie  streets,  where,  by  order  of  the  Reformed  Inquisition,  he 
was  beaten  till  his  flesh  quivered  and  his  blood  flowed  in  his  tracks."  On  reaching  the 
gates  of  the  city  an  oath  was  demanded  of  him,  that  if  he  was  permitted  to  go  free 
he  would  not  return.  This  he  refused  for  a  time  and  was  sent  back  to  prison,  but 
afterward  lie  took  it  and  left  the  city  forever.^  Then  Zwingli  was  mean  enough  to 
reproach  the  Baptists  for  not  excluding  him  from  their  fellowship  for  having  taken 
an  oath  which,  he  said,  was  contrary  to  their  principles.  He  was  pursued  from  place 
to  place  until,  according  to  Cornelius,  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  Claussen,  in  the 
Tyrol,  A.  D.  1529,  but  not  before  he  had  moved  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Switzerland  by  his  hallowed  eloquence. 

Balthazar  Hubmeyer  was  the  noblest  of  the  Swiss  Baptists.  He  was  born  at 
Friedburg,  Bavaria,  A.  D.  1480,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology  under  Eck, 
the  great  antagonist  of  Luther,  graduating  1503.  In  1512  he  became  preacher  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt,  but  was  cathedral  preacher  at  Ratisbon  in  1519. 
He  embraced  Luther's  views  in  1522,  and  leaving  his  preferments  in  the  Catholic 
Church   he  settled  at  Waldshut,  being  in  full  communication  with   Zwingli.     His 
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power  and  eloquence  moved  that  city  ;  he  assisted  Zwingli  in  the  great  debate  at 
Zurich  with  the  Cathoh'cs,  1523,  after  wiiich  they  became  tlie  closest  and  warmest 
friends.  Ilis  powerful  ministry  almost  destroyed  Ilomaiiism  in  Waldshiit,  and  Aus- 
tria compelled  him  to  seek  reftige  elscwiiere.  This  he  found  in  Scliaflhausen,  but 
soon  discovered  that  the  Eeformation  in  Zurich  had  not  gone  back  to  the  Apostolic 
model.     He  had  laid  his  best  thoughts  before  Zwingli  and  ffieolampadius,  who  at  Ki-st 
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saw  their  consistency,  then  rejected  tliem.  However,  lie  followed  his  eoTivictions, 
left  the  State-Church  and  was  baptized  by  Reublin,  at  Waldshut  in  1525,  with  more 
than  a  hundred  of  his  former  congregation.  He  felt  his  way  to  Baptist  principles 
very  gradually  and  on  thorough  conviction.  At  first  when  children  wei-e  brought 
to  him  as  a  Kefornied  pastor  for  baptism,  he  preached  on  the  little  ones  being 
brought  to  Christ  and  blessed  by  him  without  the  use  of  water  (Matt,  xix) ;  but  if 
their  parents  still  demanded  christening,  he  gratified  them  without  yielding  his  own 
views.  After  forming  a  Baptist  church,  he  baptized  more  than  three  hundred  of  his 
former  hearers,  and  the  population  became  largely  Baptist.     He  preached  in  the 
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open  air  to  great  multitudes  at  St.  Gall  also,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
popular  mind  in  the  second  disputation  at  Zurich.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Waldshut 
tlie  second  time,  lie  now  found  refuge  amongst  the  Baptists  of  Zurich. 

Tliei-e  he  was  soon  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  lay  four  months, 
appealing  to  his  old  friend,  to  the  emperor,  to  the  Confederation  and  the  Council,  but 
in  vain.  His  health  was  broken,  his  wife  was  in  prison,  and  he  lay  in  a  dungeon 
with  more  than  twenty  others  :  '  Where  no  light  of  sun  or  moon  penetrated,  wnere 
bi"ead  and  water  were  the  only  nourishment,  and  these  could  not  be  taken  for  days 
together,  on  account  of  the  sickening  odors  of  the  place;  where  the  living  were 
shut  np  with  the  dead,  with  no  hope  of  escape  but  in  death  or  recantation.' ^^  The 
Zurich  Inquisition  used  all  methods  to  compel  him  to  i-ecant,  for  he  had  written  sev- 
eral powerful  books  which  were  stirring  the  public  mind  ;  amongst  them  one  '  Con- 
cerning Heretics  and  those  that  burn  them.'  He  showed  that  all  butchery  under  the 
pretense  of  zeal  for  Christ  was  a  fraud,  and  an  open  denial  of  him  who  came  to 
save  men  and  not  to  burn  them.  Another  work  of  his  on  Baptism  so  aroused  the 
Reformers  of  Berne,  Basel  and  Strasburg,  that  Zwingli  was  forced  to  reply.  Haller 
said:  'Many  have  been  misled  by  Hubmeyer's  book,  l)ut  do  not  be  alarmed  too 
much,  tJie  Council  has  banished  every  Anabaptist.''  Zwingli's  reply  was  so  bitter 
and  vindictive,  that  Hosek  says:  '  He  gave  reins  to  his  passions;'  and  Stern  writes 
of  Hubmeyer's  production,  that  he  '  Showed  moderation,  respect  for  his  opponents, 
and  force,  not  in  coarse  or  violent  language,  but  in  thought.'  Many  of  his  positions 
were  fresh  and  very  foiceful.  In  answer  to  the  evasive  and  shallow  pretensions  of 
Zwingli,  that  tlie  silence  of  the  New  Testament  permitted  infant  baptism,  he  said  that 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  command  to  baptize  the  believing  forbade  its  use  to  babes, 
thus  :  '  The  command  is  to  baptize  those  who  believe.  To  baptize  those  who  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  is  forbidden.  For  example,  Christ  commanded  his  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  in  so  doing,  the  doctrines  of  men  were  forbidden.'  "Was he  correct  ? 

Zwingli,  Jud,  Myconius  and  otliers  visited  liim  in  prison,  and  by  one  means  or 
another  wrung  from  him  a  recantation.  Faber  sa^'s  that  he  was  laid  on  the  rack, 
and  Cunitz,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recant,  April  6,  1526.  His  own  words  imply 
the  same.     His  appeal  to  the  Council  of  SchafEhaiisen  says : 

'  I  pray  yon,  for  God's  sake,  and  in  view  of  the  last  judgment,  do  not  press  and 
force  me  or  any  other  Christian  teacher,  but  hear  me,  summon  my  calumniators  to 
appear  against  me,  have  no  respect  for  persons,  great  or  small,  but  judge  righteously, 
for  judgment  is  the  Loi'd's  and  the  judges  are  his  servants.  But  should  this,  my 
earnest  and  heartfelt  i-equest,  not  be  heeded,  though  even  the  Turks  would  not  refuse 
it,  and  1  should  be  compelled  by  prison,  torture,  sword,  fire  or  water,  or  permitted 
by  tlie  withdrawal  of  God's  grace,  to  say  or  confess  any  thing  different  from  the 
opinion  by  the  enlightenment  of  God  I  now  cherish  ;  tiien  I  do  hereby  protest  that 
nobody  may  be  offended  at  my  deed,  whatever  God  may  bring  to  pass,  and  testify 
before  God,  my  heavenly  Father,  and  before  all  men,  that  I  will  suffer  and  die  as  a 
Christian.  May  God  lend  me  a  brave,  unflinching,  princely  spirit,  that  I  may  abide 
on  his  Holy  "Word,  and  in  a  real  Christian  faith  commend  my  spirit  into  his  hands.' 
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Tic  also  tells  us  that  he  offered  to  discuss  these  and  other  issues  with  Zwingli 
ill  public,  and  if  convicted  of  error  they  nii<;ht  put  him  to  death;  but  if  Zwingli 
were  shown  to  be  wrong,  all  that  he  asked  of  liim  was  to  preach  the  truth.  This 
EvaTigelical  Inquisition,  however,  thought  the  rack  their  most  conclusive  answer  to 
his  holy  convictions,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  the  great  confessor  fell  into  the 
relapse  which  met  the  noble  Berengarius  before  him,  and  the  learned  Cranmer 
after  him.  And  in  the  wail  of  a  wounded  and  humiliated  soul  he  exclaims:  'They 
compelled,  or  sought  to  compel,  me,  a  sick  man,  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  death ; 
hunted,  exiled,  and  having  lost  all  that  I  had,  to  teach  another  faith.'  A  gi-eat 
triumph,  truly,  for  Christian  men  of  their  standing  and  pretensions  I 

The  people  were  summoned  to  the  great  cathedral,  which  was  crowded,  to 
hear  his  recantation  and  the  death-knell  of  the  Baptists.  Zwingli  preached  a  great 
sermon  on  '  Christian  steadfastness,'  save  the  mark,  and  loud  and  long  lie  declaimed 
against  these  heretics;  then  Hubmeyer  was  to  mount  the  pulpit  and  renounce  his 
firm  faith,  to  the  delectable  edification  of  the  IIol}-  Inquisition  of  Zurich.  Egli 
says  that  Zwingli  warned  the  magistrates  not  to  trust  Hubmeyer  to  speak  in  tlie 
cathedral.  ^  He  had  a  livelj'  memory  of  what  many  weeks  of  lal)or  had  failed  to 
do  in  sliaking  his  faith,  till  the  rack  summed  up  the  whole  Gospel  case.  As  the 
inquisitors  could  not  forego  the  show,  all  eyes  now  turned  eagerly  to  the  broken 
frame  of  the  meek  Baptist  as  he  climbed  the  pulpit.  He  began  to  read  his  recanta- 
tion in  a  broken,  weak  and  quivering  voice,  until  his  heart  choked  his  utterance  and 
he  broke  down.  He  swayed  to  and  fro  before  his  audience  like  a  bruised  reed 
shaken  b}-  the  wind ;  when  suddenly  the  unseen  hand  of  God  was  put  forth  to 
bind  him  up,  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  heiglit,  he  tilled  the  sanctuary  with 
the  shout,  that  '  Infant  baptism  is  not  of  God,  and  men  must  be  baptized  by  faith 
in  Christ ! '  The  crowd  surged  like  waves  and  burst  into  tumult.  Some  were  seized 
■with  horror  and  some  shouted  applause,  till  the  roof  of  the  Minster  rang.  Zwingli 
screamed  above  the  rest,  the  inquisitors  were  in  a  Pedobaptist  panic,  and  the  scene 
closed  by  dragging  Hubmeyer  from  the  pulpit,  hustling  him  through  the  multitude,  and 
thrusting  him  back  into  his  dungeon.  Once  more  in  his  cell,  he  rewrote  his  faith  in 
Clirist,  which  writing  he  closed  in  these  words : 

'  O,  immortal  God,  this  is  my  faith.  I  confess  it  with  heart  and  mouth,  and 
Jiave  testified  it  publicly  before  the  Church  in  baptism.  I  faitlifully  pray  thee 
graciously  keep  me  in  it  until  my  end,  and  should  I  be  forced  from  it  out  of  mortal 
fear  and  timidity,  by  tyranny,  torture,  sword,  fire  or  water,  I  now  appeal  to  thee. 
O,  my  compassionate  Father,  raise  me  up  again  by  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and 
suffer  me  not  to  depart  without  this  faith.  This,  I  pray  thee  fi'om  the  bottom  of 
inv  heart,  through  Jesus  Christ,  tiiy  most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Father,  in  thee  do  I  put  m}-  trust,  let  me  never  be  ashamed.' 

After  much  more  suffering  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  canton  quietly, 
whence  he  made  his  way  first  to  Constance  and  then  to  Moravia,  where  we  shall  meet 
with  him  again  in  his  new  home. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE    SWISS    BAPTISTS.  — a.»«i««ed 


IT  was  customary  for  the  ancient  Baptists  to  use  private  declarations  of  tlieir 
principles  drawn  rp  by  some  member  of  tlieir  communion,  as  they  had  no 
official  ruling  body  to  issue  such  statements.  Persecution  obliged  their  private  use, 
because  documentary  evidence  of  heresy  was  greatly  desired  by  their  enemies,  in 
proof  of  treason  to  the  State  religion.  Such  a  Confession,  the  tirst  now  known, 
existed  in  the  form  of  '  Seven  Ai'ticles,'  drawn  in  the  year  1527.  On  July  31st 
Zvvingli  issued  liis  Elenchus  Contra  Catahaptistas,  in  which  lie  says  that  he  had 
two  copies  of  this  Confession.  He  also  says  that  scarcely  one  of  tlie  Baptists  was 
without  a  concealed  copy  and  upbraids  them  with  failure  to  give  their  Articles  to 
the  world.  He  professes  to  give  a  copy  of  them,  translated  into  Latin,  ad  verhum, 
and  publishes  it  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  charges  that  they  were  '  fanat- 
ical, stolid,  audacious  and  impious.'  Vii'tually  he  charged  the  Baptists  with  fiiiling 
to  stand  up  to  their  Confession  like  men,  pitting  tlieir  manhood  against  their 
patriotism  aud  the  fear  of  death.  They  must  have  felt  this  accusation  keenly,  as 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  their  principles.  Schleitheim  was  a  little  village  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill  Am  Randen,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Sehaffhausen,  at  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  Jura  range.  From  this  quiet  retreat,  away  from  their 
foes,  these  venerable  Baptists  promulgated  their  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  form  of 
a  circular  letter  addressed  without  limit  to  the  congregation  of  their  brethren,  thus: 
'Letter  of  the  Brotherly  Union  of  certain  believing,  baptized  children  of  God,  who 
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liave  assembled  at  Sclileitlieiin  Am  Raiulen,  dated  on  Mattliias'  day  (r'ebniary  2-l:th), 
1527.     To  tlie  congregations  of  believing,  baptized  Christians/ 

This  Confession  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix,  in  a  translation  from  a 
German  copy  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Canton  of  Schaffliausen,  made  from  the 
original  document  for  Dr.  Osgood.  It  was  jirobably  lirst  printed  by  Beck.'  Of 
course,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  statement  as  to  who  formed  the  assembly.  Its 
value  and  bearing  are  determined  not  only  by  internal  evidence,  but  it  accords 
exactly  with  the  copy  of  Zwiiigli,  with  such  differences  only  as  arise  from  his 
Latinized  form.  The  number  and  order  of  its  articles,  with  their  subject-matter, 
expression  and  diction,  are  identical,  allowing  for  his  Latin  transposition.  Signature 
to  it  would  only  have  courted  death  with  Mantz,  who  had  been  drowned  by  order 
of  the  Council  for  the  same  sentiments,  on  the  5th  of  January  of  the  same  year.  It 
is  a  clear  and  powerful  document,  evidently  the  work  of  one  master-mind,  as  is 
shown  not  only  by  its  unity  but  from  the  accidental  retention  of  the  personal 
pronoun  'me'  {mich)  in  the  Prologue.  Its  author  is  believed  to  have  been  Michael 
Sattler,  an  ex-monk,  highly  educated,  quiet  and  amiable,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
May  21st,  1527,  at  Hothenburg  on  the  Xeckar.  Its  substance  and  Christ-like  spirit 
render  it  'sJiocking,'  as  tlie  'Britannica'  expresses  it,  that  its  adherents  should  have 
been  treated  with  death."  We  shall  find  this  Confession  a  perfect  defense  against 
the  slanders  of  the  sixteenth  century  Baptists,  and  an  interpreter  of  their  principles 
and  conduct  throughout. 

A  long  list  of  Swiss  Baptist  worthies  must  be  passed  in  silence  for  want  of 
space,  as  Hottinger,  Stumpf,  lienblin,  Castelberg,  Ockenfuss  and  others ;  but 
something  must  be  said  here  of  the  life  and  labors  of 

LuuwiG  Hetzee.  "Where  he  was  born  and  educated  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  he  was  a  thorough  scholar  and  distinguished  himself  at  Zurich  as  an  adept  in 
the  learned  languages.  He  acted  as  scribe  and  editor  of  the  second  discussion 
there,  the  debate  relating  to  the  use  of  images ;  on  which  subject  he  wrote  a  pop- 
ular tract,  in  which  he  challenged  the  Catholics  to  show  that  images  are  good  for 
any  thing  but  fuel.  He  adopted  as  his  motto,  '  God  redeem  the  captives.'  He 
translated  Bugenhagen's  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles,  in  tlie  preface  of  which 
he  laments  the  timid  interpretations  of  the  Eeformers  and  their  half-hearted  work. 
In  Zurich  he  associated  with  the  Baptists  and  was  obliged  to  leave  with  tlieir 
leaders,  January  21st,  1525.  He  made  his  way  to  Augsburg  and  fell  in  there  with 
tlie  same  class  of  brethren,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  united  with  them.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  Gicolampadius  employed  him  in  literary  work  at 
Basle.  That  great  author  had  prei)ared  a  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  Hctzer 
translated  into  the  German  and  put  to  press  in  Zurich.  In  his  preface  to  this 
work  he  objected  to  infant  baptism,  because  salvation  was  attached  to  the  water, 
also  because  unbaptized  children  were  believed  to  be  lost  and  were  buried  in  un- 
conseerated  ground.' 
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Again  being  compelled  to  leave  Zurich  he  went  to  Strasburg  and  became  full}' 
identified  with  the  Baptists  there.  He  remained  with  Denk,  sometime  at  Strasburg 
and  then  at  Worms,  engaged  in  translating  the  Old  Testament.  Once  more  he  was 
banished  and  made  his  way  to  Bishofszell  and  Constance,  but  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  four  mouths  at  the  latter  place.  One  day  a  charge  was  framed  against 
him  and  the  next  day  he  was  beheaded  February,  A.  D.  1529. 

The  records  of  Constance  charge  him  with  having  two  wives.  There  was  no 
witness  before  the  court,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
confessed  this  innnorality  on  his  trial.  He  had 
married  the  widow  of  Kegel,  a  high  citizen  of  Augs- 
burg, who  loved  Hetzer,  and  to  whom  Hetzer  had 
dedicated  a  book  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  At 
Constance  the  falsehood  was  given  out  that  he  had 
married  his  wife's  maid,  but  at  Augsburg,  where 
Hetzer  was  better  known  than  most  public  men,  this 
allegation  was  not  made.  Nor  do  Zwingli  or  ffieo- 
lampadius,  who  knew  him  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  fanatical  court  at  Constance,  hint  at  such  ii 
thing.  Strasburg,  Augsburg  and  Zurich  had  taken  pains  to  banish  this  accom- 
plished scholar,  some  of  them  twice,  and  yet  no  man  in  Germany  or  Switzei-land  knew 
of  his  two  wives  except  his  murderers  at  Constance,  and  this  only  came  to  their 
knowledge  on  the  day  before  his  murder,  and  on  his  own  testimony  at  that,  as  they 
say !  Alas,  master  !  Happily  does  Keller  resent  this  charge  against  Hetzer,  as  '  an 
unproved  and  unprovable  statement.'  *  How  would  a  self -convicted  polygamist  con- 
duct himself  before  magistrates  to  whom  he  had  confessed  his  crime  ?  And 
how  did  Hetzer  behave  ?  John  Zwick,  with  Ambrose  and  Thomas  Blaurer,  say  that 
they  were  eye-witnesses.  Thomas  Blaurer  says  that  when  Hetzer  was  sentenced 
to  death  he  was  tilled  with  joy,  and  a  throng  of  clergj'men,  councilmen  and  citi- 
zens of  all  ranks  visited  him  all  day  long.  Zwick  and  Metzler  were  Reformed 
pastors  of  Constance,  and  Zwick  says  that  he  '  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 
priety, God  be  praised  in  his  behalf.'  His  friends  spent  the  night  with  him  in 
singing  and  praj'er ;  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  translated  the  Scriptures  for  the  com- 
mon people,  and  was  impatient  to  be  with  Christ. 

Zwick  says  that  he  saw  him  on  the  morning  of  his  execution.  And  what 
did  the  adulterer  say  ?  '  He  addressed  us  all  as  his  dear  brethren.  He  constrained 
us  all  to  pray  with  him.  The  room  was  very  full.  He  now  prayed  to  God  with  a 
seriousness  such  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard.'  Then  what?  Did  he  confess  his 
guilt  to  those  kind  pastors  ?  O,  no  ;  instead,  says  the  same  witness,  '  He  gave  an 
exhortation  to  us  preachers,  and  mingled  it  with  a  few  words  on  infant  baptism, 
that  we  should  not  enforce  it  as  if  we  must  whether  or  no  baptize  the  children, 
but  suffer  it  to  be  quite   free.'     When  led  to  execution,  he  called  the  names  of 
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Mantz,  Hubmeyer  and  others  who  liad  received  the  martyr's  wreath,  exhorted  Con- 
stance to  show  God's  word  in  its  life,  and  offered  prayer  for  all  present,  in  wiiich 
the  people  joined  with  tears.  Hast  reports,  that  when  he  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block  he  said  to  all:  'If  I  have  offended  any  of  3-011  in  my  life,  forgive  me.' 
Then  addressing  the  throne  of  grace,  he  cried  :  '  If  I  have  offended  thy  majesty  my 
God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  extended  my  life,  so  that  I  can  now,  by  my  last  con- 
fession, rescue  many,  many  souls!'*  After  tiiis  manner  he  beautifully  confessed 
Christ.  Opening  his  Hebrew  Bible  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Psalm,  he  asked  the  people 
to  kneel  with  him  and  read  in  a  loud,  voice,  at  the  15th  verse :  '  He  shall  pluck  my 
feet  out  of  the  net,'  like  Paul  witli  'these  chains;'  he  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  cords 
that  bound  him,  and  the  people  repeated  the  words  after  him,  as  well  as  they  could 
for  sobbing.  He  then  offered  the  Lord's  Prayer,  adding  at  the  amen,  '  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  by  his  blood ! '  As  the  executioner  ap- 
proached with  the  ax  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  not  leave  him,  and  a  voice 
from  the  multitude  cried,  '  God  will  not  forsake  thee ! '  A  slight  tiush  tinged  his 
cheek,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  the  stroke  fell  and  the  learned  trans- 
lator was  gone. 

The  court  at  Constance  appears  never  to  have  read  the  false  charge  planned 
against  Jesus  for  alleged  blasphemy,  and  how  the  evidence  destroyed  itself  by  con- 
tradiction. If  it  believed  that  this  good  man  was  an  adulterer,  it  should  either 
have  purified  its  records  or  put  a  padlock  on  the  n:outh  of  its  city  pastors.  John 
Zwick,  who  knew  tlie  history  of  Constance  and  that  Huss  and  Jerome  were 
martyred  there,  says  of  Hetzer  :  'A  nobler  and  more  manly  death  was  never  seen 
in  Constance.  He  suffered  with  greater  propriety  than  I  had  given  him  credit 
for.  They  who  knew  not  that  he  was  a  heretic  and  an  Anabaptist  could  have 
observed  nothing  in  him.  .  .  .  We  were  all  with  him  to  his  end,  and  may  the 
Almighty,  the  eternal  God,  grant  to  me  and  to  the  servants  of  his  word,  like  mercy 
in  the  day  when  he  shall  call  us  home.'  So  Thomas  Blaurer,  his  fellow-pastor, 
says :  '  Xo  one  has,  with  so  much  charity,  so  courageously  laid  down  his  life  for 
Anabaptism  as  Hetzer.     He  was  like  one  who  spoke  with  God  and  died.' 

After  Hetzer's  death,  Zwingli  said  that  he  had  suppressed  a  book  of  Hetzer's 
against  the  divinity  of  Christ.  On  this  statement  some  have  classed  him  with  Anti- 
trinitarians,  but  it  strikes  us  as  remarkable  that  this  alleged  evidence  of  his  heresy 
should  have  been  destroyed  by  his  accuser,  and  that  not  one  line  of  this  mysterious 
book  has  been  produced,  especially  as  there  is  no  confirmatory  proof  that  he  held 
these  views,  excepting  a  passage  violently  forced  into  that  service  from  one  of  his 
hymns.  On  the  contrary  Keller,  quoting  from  Dr.  Beck's  recent  history  of  the 
Austrian  Baptists,  affirms  that  the  '  proof  of  this  charge  has  not  been  found.'  * 
Hetzer  wrote  many  hynms,  which  were  published  in  Zurich  after  his  death  and  are 
now  standard  in  Germany  as  spiritual  hymns.  This  particular  one  commends  itself 
to  Spener,  Freylinghausen,  and   Franke,  of  Halle,  leaders   of  the  Pietists,  yet  the 
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sentiment  complained  of  is  not  Hetzer's,  but  one  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  world  concerning  Christ.  He  wrote  a  tract  against  'Revelry  and  the  Abuse  of 
the  Tongue,'  and  dedicated  it  to  Achatio,  a  citizen  of  Constance.  In  writing  to  this 
friend,  he  says  of  Christ,  he  '  Made  the  world  by  his  word,  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
amongst  us,  whose  glory  sliall  be  seen.'  And  who  can  believe  that  he  rejected  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  who  closed  his  last  prayer  with  these  words : 
'Through  Jesus  Christ,  who  saved  the  world  by  his  blood.'  He  was  never  suspected 
of  being  an  Antitrinitarian  till  after  his  death,  nor  do  the  soundest  Orthodox  theo- 
logians so  account  hira  now. 

There  were  many  centers  of  Baptist  influence  in  Switzerland  besides  Zurich 
and  Waldshut,  for  in  1527,  the  year  in  which  the  Brotherly  Union  issued  the  '  Seven 
Articles '  at  Schleitheim  to  the'  Congregations  of  Believing,  Baptized  Christians,' there 
were  assemblies  of  that  character  in  thirty-eight  places  in  the  Canton  of  Zui'ich  alone. 

St.  Gall  became  a  stronghold  of  Baptist  principles.  In  1523  a  large  crucifix, 
richly  carved  and  oi-naraented,  stood  near  the  Upper  Gate  of  Zurich.  One  night 
it  was  overturned  and  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  trespassers  was  a  Baptist,  who, 
for  his  fault,  was  banished  from  the  city.  He  nuide  his  way  directly  to  St.  Gall  his 
native  place,  and  one  day  when  Kessler,  the  Keformed  pastor  there,  was  publicly  ex- 
pounding Rom.  vi,  the  iconoclast  interrupted  him  with  the  remark  :  '  I  infer  tliat 
you  think  children  may  be  baptized.'  Kessler  asked,  'Why  not?'  to  which  the 
Baptist  answered  :  '  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'  Soon  after 
this,  "Wolfgang  Ulimann,  son  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  St.  Gall,  retiirned  to  the 
city.  He  had  been  immersed  in  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  b}'^  Grebel,  who  met 
him  on  the  way.  Grebel  told  him  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  own  mind 
on  the  method  of  baptism  and  he  convinced  Ulimann  that  he  should  be  immersed. 
Kessler  says  that  Ulimann  'Refused  to  be  sprinkled  out  of  a  dish,  and  was  drawn 
under  and  covered  over  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.' 

His  return  to  St.  Gall  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  new  movement.  Grebel  soon 
followed  him,  and  on  April  9th,  1525,  this  evangelist  took  a  lai'ge  number  of  converts 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  and  immersed  them  in  the  Sitter  River.  These 
Baptists  worshiped  in  fields  and  woods  where  multitudes  heard  them,  and  soon 
their  church  numbered  eight  hundred.  Crowds  came  in  from  the  Canton  of  Appen- 
zell  to  hear  the  new  faith,  some  say  as  many  as  two  thousand,  who  carried  it  back 
and  scattered  it  through  their  Alpine  hamlets  and  valleys.  Reformed  pastors  and 
others  of  note  emltraeed  it,  and  Baptist  congregations  were  gathered  at  Teufen, 
Herrisau  and  Brunnen.  They  went  to  rivers  and  streams  as  they  could  find  them 
for  immersion.  Besides,  they  used  a  great  wooden  vat  in  the  Butcher's  Square,  at 
St.  Gall,  until  a  building  known  as  the  '  Baptizing  House,'  came  to  be  regularly 
used  as  a  baptistery.'  Baptists  became  so  numerous  in  Teufen  that  the  parish 
church  dismissed  its  Reformed  pastor  and  elected  Hans  Krusi,  a  Baptist,  in  his 
place.     He  was  soon  arrested  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  would  have  suffered 
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deatli  had  not  the  people  rescued  him.  On  his  second  arrest  he  was  taken  to  Lu- 
cerne and  bound  to  the  stake,  when  he  ruslied  out  of  the  flames,  and  the  Catholic 
crowd  would  not  allow  tlie  sheriff  to  lay  hands  on  him.'  Two  years  later,  Uiimann 
and  two  otliers  were  burned  at  the  stake  at  Constance. 

Yadian,  perhaps  the  leading  citizen  of  St.  Gall,  became  alarmed  at  this  state  of 
things  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  State  Churcli,  admitted  that  infant  baptism 
had  become  a  shameful  abuse  and  desired  reform,  but  in  a  gradual  manner.  So,  as 
a  conservative  measure,  he  asked  the  city  Council  to  ply  the  old  machine  and  grind 
this  dissent  to  powder.  Grebel  warned  him  not  to  dye  his  hands  in  innocent  blood, 
but  the  Council  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  all  who  should  be  baptized,  and  forbade 
the  Baptists  either  to  baptize  or  break  bread,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  banishment. 
A  special  police  force  of  two  hundred  was  sworn  in  to  enforce  the  decree,  and  vio- 
lence was  let  loose  in  the  city. 

The  Baptist  Church  at  St.  Gall  was  noted  for  strict  morality  and  deep  ]>iety.  l)nt 
soon  it  was  put  to  a  severer  trial  than  persecution.  Goaded  by  the  suppression  of 
all  their  religious  rights,  some  of  this  flock  became  doubly  zealous,  and  when  their 
shepherds  were  driven  away  one  man  found  his  head  so  turned  that  lie  ran  into  wild 
fanaticism.  Like  many  monks,  friars  and  canonized  saints,  he  went  into  visions, 
ecstasies  and  rapts,  in  which  he  said  God  commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  brother, 
as  a  test  of  his  faith.  He  committed  the  terrible  fratricide,  and  inflicted  a  stag- 
gering blow  on  the  Church.  The  most  honorable  bodies  of  Christians  have  been 
disgraced  by  similar  events  in  times  of  religious  commotion.  The  Baptists  of  St.  Gall 
were  shocked  at  the  horrible  deed  of  this  infatuated  crank  and  promptly  discarded 
the  crazy  murderer,  as  did  also  a  general  Council  of  their  brethren,  held  the  next 
year.  ^  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  many  writers  that  they  have  taken  special  pains  to 
lay  the  crime  of  this  madman  at  the  door  of  the  Baptists  of  St.  Gall,  because  they 
could  blacken  them  in  no  other  way. 

"Would  that  such  writers  knew  more  of  the  spirit   of   Chalmers  when  he  says : 

'  A  sect  may  be  thrown  into  discredit  by  a  few  of  its  individual  specimens,  and  the 
same  association  may  be  thrown  upon  all  its  members.  ...  A  system  may  be  thrown 
into  discredit  by  the  fanaticism  and  folly  of  some  of  its  advocates,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  it  emerges  from  the  contenipt  of  a  precipitate  and  unthinking  public, 
ever  ready  to  follow  l;he  impulses  of  her  former  recollections ;  it  may  be  long  before 
it  is  reclaimed  from  obscurity  by  the  eloquence  of  future  defenders;  and  thei-e  may 
be  the  struggle  and  perseverance  of  many  years  before  the  existing  association,  with 
all  its  train'of  obloquies,  and  disgusts,  and  prejudices  shall  be  overcome.' 

No  reasonable  man  will  brand  all  the  Apostolate  with  the  falsehood  of  Peter 
or  the  suicide  of  Judas,  nor  all  the  Presbyterians  with  the  burning  of  Servetus,  nor 
all  the  Swiss  Pteformers  with  the  cruelties  of  Zurich;  any  more  than  a  man  with  a 
fairly  decent  conscience  can  lay  this  man's  sin  at  the  door  of  all  the  Baptists  of  St.  Gall. 

Probably  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  account  is  given  by  the  enemy  of  the 
Baptists,  Yadian,  a  burgomaster  and  judge  of  that  city,  first  published  in  1S77.     He 
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says  that  Thomas  Schucker  had  taken  too  much  wine,  or  in  some  other  way  had 
become  unbalanced,  and  toward  day-break  on  the  8th  Feb.  ('  Foohsh  Thursday,'  as  it 
is  called),  he  went  and  cut  off  his  brother's  head. 

'  Tlien  witjiout  coat  or  shoes,  in  shirt  and  stockings,  he  came  running  to  my 
house,  and  said  he  had  drank  vinegar  and  gall,  but  not  a  word  about  his  deed.  I 
saw  he  was  not  right,  and  had  liim  locked  up,  and  at  the  trial  it  was  plain  that 
Thomas  was  non  compos  mentis.  Every  body  I'elt  sorry  for  him,  for  Thomas's 
friends  were  a  devout  and  honest  set  of  people.' 

Surely  that  fratricide  cannot  easily  be  misrepresented  more  to  the  injury  of  his 
Church  than  of  his  family. 


1  J3J  ^^^^^^{li  ^ 
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Basle  was  another  center  of  Baptist  influence.  It  had  caught  a  liberal  spirit 
from  Erasmus,  the  genius  of  its  University,  and  from  Qicolampadius,  who  was  much 
gentler  than  his  compeers  generally. 

Not  only  was  he  a  friend  to  Denk  and  Hubmeyer,  but  at  one  time  his  own 
doubts  of  infant  baptism  were  so  grave  that  he  was  lialf  ranked  with  the  Baptists 
His  early  bearing  toward  them  as  a  people  was  worthy  of  higii  manhood,  and  in 
public  and  private  he  labored  with  them  in  a  Christian  and  reasonable  manner  to  win 
them  to  his  views,  at  least  for  some  years  ;  after  which  he  tinally  denied  his  humane 
impulses  and  followed  Zwingli  in  the  attempt  to  convert  them  behind  prison  bars. 
As  early  as  June  2,  1526,  they  were  banished  from  the  city,  but  they  filled  the 
counti-y  districts,  where  Mantz  preached  with  great  success.  In  April,  1527,  CEeo- 
lampadius  became  alarmed  at  the  weakness  of  the  cruel  decree,  and  complained  that 
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the  govermneiit  was  too  lenient ;  and  in  May,  1528,  the  hiw  was  sharpened  in  vain, 
for  the  persecuted  returned  to  their  homes  despite  hate,  insult  and  scourge,  and 
were  thrust  into  prison  to  be  rid  of  them.  They  were  required  to  stop  preaching 
in  the  fields  and  forests  and  to  attend  the  State  Churches ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  city  and  country  swarmed  with  them.  In  1529  nine  of  their  nmnber  were 
arrested  and  brouglit  before  the  Senate.  (Ecolampadius  expounded  to  them  the 
Athanasian  and  Apostles'  Creed,  and  tried,  in  his  blandest  manner,  to  win  them,  but 
this  was  all  one  with  threats  to  the  end  of  recantation.  A  simple-hearted  miller 
replied  to  him:  'Since  I  heard  the  word  of  God,  renounced  my  irregular  life,  and 
was  baptized  on  confession  of  sins,  I  have  been  persecuted  by  every  body,  while 
before,  when  I  was  plunging  into  all  manner  of  vice,  nobody  chastened  me  or  put 
me  in  prision.  I  am  confined  in  the  Tower  like  a  murderer,  and  what  is  my  crime? 
What  evil  have  I  done  ?  None.  God  be  praised,  in  your  conscience  I  know  you 
are  convinced  of  my  innocence.'  A  wood-worker  then  took  the  laboring  oar  and 
said  :  '  Turn  over  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  see  if  you  can  find  you  have 
a  right  to  draw  a  pension.  You  have  more  time  than  I,  for  I  must  get  bread  by 
the  toil  of  my  hands,  so  as  not  to  be  a  charge  to  any  one.'  This  piece  of  nobility 
was  more  than  the  august  Senate  could  stand,  and  it  burst  into  laughter.  CEcolain- 
padius,  ever  manly,  rebuked  the  court,  saying:  '  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  time  to  laugh. 
Rather  pi-ay  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Lord  wuiild  soften  their  hard  hearts  and 
give  them  enlightenment.'  Another  of  the  nine  cried  out :  '  Why  do  you  so  blacken 
our  doctrine  of  baptism  ?  I  pray  you  by  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  not  persecute 
good  people.'  And  still  another  said :  '  They  can  do  nothing  to  us  \yithout  the  will 
of  the  Father,  who  counts  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads.  Do  not  fear,  God  cares  for 
you.'  Three  of  them  recanted  and  were  released,  and  six  were  exiled  with  the 
threat  of  death  if  they  returned.'"  Officers  were  sent  to  warn  others  to  depart,  but 
they  refused  to  go.  One  simple  rustic  said  :  '  You  are  not  lords  of  the  earth  to  order 
us  so  haughtily  to  leave  it.  I  am  willing  to  obey  the  command  of  God.  But  he  says 
in  the  Psalms,  "inhabit  the  earth,"  and  I  will  inhabit  that  part  of  it  where  1  was 
born  and  educated,  and  no  one  shall  expel  me  by  any  prescript  or  mandate,  while  I 
live.'  On  another  occasion  Blaurock  took  the  same  ground,  saying  :  '  I  would  rather 
die  than  forswear  the  earth,  the  earth  is  the  Lord's;'  and  Baumgartner  said:  'God 
made  the  earth  as  much  for  me  as  for  the  magistrates.' 

The  only  result  of  this  and  other  measures  was  that  (Ecolampadius  advised  the 
Council  to  treat  the  obstinate  with  greater  severity  still ;  and  on  April  1st,  1529,  it 
issued  an  edict  to  imprison  all  Baptists,  and  keep  them  there  on  bread  and  water 
till  they  publicly  retracted  ;  then,  if  they  apostatized  they  should  be  put  to  death 
by  the  sword.  Two  prominent  Baptists  were  scourged  through  the  city,  and  as  the 
blows  fell  they  admonished  the  crowd  that  '  Our  principles  would  not  appear  so 
odious  if  yon  left  off  your  sins.  We  suffer  these  stripes  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  his  baptism,  for  that  is  the  only  charge  they  bring  against  us.' "     A  great 
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number  of  peasants  were  brought  into  the  city  in  chains,  for  traitors  and  informers 
were  abundant.  "When  asked  what  thej  had  done,  they  answered  :  '  Nothing  against 
Christ  or  his  word,  though  perliaps  against  certain  old  customs  and  rites.'  Then  in 
turn  they  aslicd  :  'Why  can  we  not  liave  a  church  of  our  own  in  which  we  can  sow 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  confer  baptism  on  penitents,  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  practice  excommunication  ?  Why  do  you,  (Ecolampadius,  forever  attack  us, 
and  attempt  to  destroy  ns  and  annihilate  our  doctrine  which  is  of  God,  and  which 
in  your  conscience  you  approve  ?  Were  you  ever  injured  by  us  in  the  least  ? '  Some- 
times they  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  had  their  fingers  mutilated  or  the  tongue 
cut  out."  In  1530,  five  of  them  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine  without  a  nuirmur, 
while  the  witnessing  multitude  wept,  praised  their  pure  lives,  their  simple  manners 
and  their  bravery  in  dying ;  and  many  inquired  if  theirs  was  not  the  true  doctrine. '^ 
Gastius  tells  of  one  hero  who  was  put  upon  tlie  rack  to  force  him  to  betray  his 
brethren,  especially  the  man  who  had  baptized  him,  but  he  would  not  reveal  a  woi-d. 
After  long  and  full  torture  he  cried  at  lengtii: 

'  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  earth,  my  country  is  every-where,  and  my  burial-place 
anywhere.  Why  do  you  not  kill  me  ?  I  will  not  betray  my  brethren  even  if  you 
tear  me  to  pieces.  My  body  is  yours,  burn  it,  scathe  it,  lacerate,  destroy  it  if  you 
please.  Increase  your  cruelty,  yon  will  gain  nothing.  Thus  far  my  soul  is  free 
from  torture  l)ut  full  of  joy,  from  the  consolations  which  God  pours  into  my  heart. 
I  have  received  the  true  baptism.  Tlie  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture  persuaded  me 
to  do  it.  I  liave  left  a  life  of  sin,  and  put  on  the  likeness  of  Christ.  I  have  plotted 
no  evil  that  I  should  receive  such  cruel  treatment.'  In  response  to  the  promise  of 
liberation  from  the  rack  if  he  would  betray  his  brethren,  he  spat  in  the  face  of  his 
tormentor,  saying :  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  savorest  not  tlie  things  that 
be  of  God.'  Ail  that  the  man  had  done  was  to  be  ba^Jtized  on  his  faith.  They 
finally  let  him  go. 

There  is  scarcely  an  end  to  this  record  of  barbarities,  and  this  suffering  was  en- 
dured with  a  resignation  of  the  most  striking  character.  'Nothing  could  exceed,' 
says  Starck,  'the  steadfastness  with  which  they  endured  all  this.  They  declared 
publicly  that  their  sufferings  had  come  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and 
on  this  account  they  were  willingly  endnred.' 

Schaffhaiisen  shared  largely  in  Baptist  blessing,  as  well  as  Ilallau,  where  a 
Chni'ch  was  formed  by  Brudli,  who,  together  with  Keublin,  baptized  the  entire 
Reformed  congregation — a  fact  which  greatly  disturbed  the  Zurich  Inquisition,  but 
it  was  powerless  in  the  matter.  In  1526  there  was  a  good  interest  in  Berne,  but 
all  Baptists  were  banished  from  the  city  and  canton.  As  early  as  1526  they  were 
very  strong  in  the  Griiningen  District,  upon  which  the  Council  of  Zurich  turned 
all  its  power  to  crush  them.  In  1525,  Blaurock  was  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
district  while  preaching  at  Hinwyl.  The  officer  demanded  help  from  the  people, 
and  when  they  refused,  he  forced  the  preacher  on  a  horse  and  took  him  away.  In 
order  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  they  removed  him  to  Zurich,  had  a  great  discus- 
sion on  baptism,  and  then  put  him  in  irons  and  kept  him  on  bread  and  water  in 
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prison  till  their  logic  took  effect.  They  tried  to  prove  to  him  that  the  children  of 
Christians  are  not  less  God's  cliildren  than  those  of  Jews,  and  tliat  those  who  are 
re'baptized  crucify  Christ  afresh.  But  poor  Blaurock  was  slow  to  see  how  these 
baptized  children  of  God  demonstrated  their  sonship  in  his  case;  while  lie  readily 
saw  how  his  rehaptism  was  crucifying  him  with  Ciirist  quite  snrely.  So,  in  order  to 
prove  their  sonship,  the  Council,  by  public  proclamation  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1525, 
prohibited  'rebaptism,'  by  punishment  without  further  forgiveness.  In  this  man- 
date they  frankly  say  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  that  its  wicked  'Anabaptists' 
have  proclaimed  their  doctrines  without  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  Church, 
declaring  : 

'That  infant  baptism  is  not  of  God,  but  has  sprung  from  the  devil,  and,  there- 
foi'c,  ought  not  to  be  practiced.  They  have,  also,  invented  a  rebaptism.  and  many, 
even  mdearned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  taken  with  their  vain  talk  and  so  far  per- 
suaded, have  received  this  rebaptism,  esteeming  themselves  better  than  other  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Therefore,  have  we  imprisoned,  and  punished  for  their  good,  some  of  the 
authors  of  Anabaptism  and  their  disciples,  and  have  twice,  at  their  desire,  ordained 
conferences,  or  discussions,  on  infant  baptism  and  rebaptism.  And  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  in  all  cases  overcome,  and  some  of  them  have  l)een  let  go  unpun- 
ished, because  they  promised  to  abstain  from  rebaptism;  and  others  have  been  ban- 
ished from  our  jurisdiction  and  bonnds ;  yet  have  they,  disregarding  their  jiromise, 
come  again  among  you,  and  have  sown  their  false  doctrine  against  infant  baptism 
among  the  simple  people.  Whence  has  arisen  a  new  sect  of  Anabaptists.  There- 
fore we  have  imprisoned  these  Baptists,  and  punished  their  followers  for  their  own 
good.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  the  Council  of  Zurich  nor  any  other  court  in 
Switzerland  brings  the  slightest  charge  of  sedition  or  disloyalty  to  the  State  against 
the  Baptists.  Occasionally,  some  question  of  that  sort  crops  out  on  the  examination 
of  an  individual  prisoner,  and  in  every  case  he  repels  the  charge  and  avows  his  civil 
loyalty.  But  in  this  liistorical  document,  the  only  antecedent  of  their  'Therefore,' 
relates  to  the  subject  of  baptism  and  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  which  had  grown 
out  of  this  issue ;  the  penalty  enjoined  clearly  shows  that  they  so  understood  the 
whole  question.  It  is  in  these  words,  'Therefore,  we  ordain,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
purpose  that  henceforth  all  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  abstain  from  Anabaptism, 
and  practice  it  no  longer,  but  baptize  the  young  children.  For  whoever  shall  act 
contrary  to  this  order,  shall,  as  often  as  he  disobeys,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  sil- 
ver mark  ;  and  if  he  shall  prove  disobedient,  we  shall  deal  with  him  further  and 
punisli  him  according  to  his  deserts  without  further  forgiveness.  Let  eacli  one  act 
accordingly.'  The  Baptists  of  the  district  appealed  to  the  people,  explained  at  length 
their  Bible  views  of  baptism,  and  said,  most  reasonably,  that  they  could  not  depart 
from  their  convictions,  citing  many  passages  from  the  New  Testament  to  justify 
their  faith  and  practice.  Then  they  concluded  with  these  words  :  '  If  now  the 
members  of  the  Zurich  Council  designate  the  baptism  of  Christ  as  Anabaptism,  the 
common  people  will  be  convinced  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  that  infant  baptism 
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is  really  Anabaptism.  Now,  we  desii-e  that  you  will  leave  us  alone  with  the  truth; 
if,  however,  this  may  not  be,  we  are  ready,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  to  suffer  through 
the  grace  and  power  of  God.'  But  they  could  not  let  them  alone.  Falk  and  Kie- 
man,  two  Baptist  preachei's,  had  been  put  in  prison  by  the  Griiningen  magistrates; 
so  the  Inquisition  was  thirsting  for  their  blood  and  ti-ying  to  get  them  into  its  own 
hands.  These  authorities  would  neither  execute  them  nor  turn  them  over  to  the 
Inquisitors,  and  Zurich  appealed  to  Berne  for  lielp.  The  question  of  jurisdiction 
being  settled,  they  were  delivered  to  the  Inquisition  and  after  long  imprisonment) 
on  August  11th,  1528,  tliey  were  examined  ;  when  they  refused  to  betray  their  breth- 
ren, or  to  refrain  from  baptizing  on  their  faith  in  Jesus  all  who  came  to  them. 
They  were  condemned  to  death,  September  5th,  and  were  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  Limat  and  drowned.  '* 

At  first,  Zwingli  and  the  Council  were  content  with  the  fine  and  iinpi'isonnient 
of  their  victims,  but  when  this  failed  to  cure  them  they  were  loaded  with  chains. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1526,  the  Council  of  Zurich  decreed  that  those  who  baptized 
any  person  who  had  been  previously  christened,  should,  if  condemned,  be  drowned 
witliout  mercy.  On  tliis  ordinance  Fiisslin  makes  these  remarks  :  '  If  any  one  asks  with 
what  kind  of  justice  this  was  done,  the  Papists  would  have  an  answer.  They  would 
say,  according  to  papal  law  heretics  must  die.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  further. 
The  maxim  is  applicable  here.  What  the  papacy  condemns  is  condemr.ed.  But 
those  who  hold  to  evangelical  faith  renounce  the  pope  and  papal  authority,  and  the 
question  now  arises,  with  what  propriety  do  they  compel  people  to  renounce  their 
views  or  religion,  and  in  case  of  their  refusal  inflict  upon  them  capital  punishment?' 
Upon  the  plea  that  Zwingli  tried  to  induce  the  Council  to  be  less  severe,  tlie  attempt 
has  been  made  to  relieve  him  entirely  of  odium  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  his 
memory  if  his  name  could  be  purged  of  this  blot.  He  had  opportunity  enough  to 
have  sent  his  protest  down  to  posterity  had  he  desired  to  do  so.  But  this  is  all  he 
seems  to  have  said  on  the  subject,  and  without  dissent :  '  The  most  noble  Senate 
determined  to  immerse  in  water,  whoever  shall  have  immersed  in  baptism,  one  who 
had  previously  emerged.'  Hence,  it  soon  passed  into  a  sneering  proverb :  '  He  that 
baptizes  will  be  baptized  himself.'  '^  If  Zwingli  opposed  this  barbarity,  we  have 
scant  means  of  explaining  the  fact  that  on  November  19th,  1526,  the  Council  con- 
firmed this  edict  and  afterward  carried  it  into  execution.  Besides,  the  same  infamy 
was  practiced  in  other  cantons ;  showing  that  it  did  not  meet  with  the  condemnation 
of  the  leading  Swiss  Reformers.  In  the  Canton  of  Berne,  a  decree  was  passed 
requiring  the  Baptists  to  attend  the  regular  State  Churches,  especially  at  the  quarterly 
communion.  If  they  refused,  they  were  to  be  banished  ;  on  returning  the  first  time 
they  were  to  be  ducked  in  water,  the  second  time  drowned  without  inercy ;  and  all 
who  had  been  baptized  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  apiece.'^  In  1530  (January  20th), 
Conrad  Winkler  was  drowned  at  Zurich,  as  the  fourth  of  its  murdered  Baptists ; 
and  Wecsen,  who  lived  at  Zurich  at  the  time,  says  that  he  was  martyred  '  For  hav- 
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mg  ivliaptizetl,  ajjainst  express  coiniiiaiul,  so  inany  people  tliat  he  did  not  know  tlie 
miniber.  He  leaped  up,  stniek  his  liaiids  together,  as  if  he  rejoiced  at  his  death  ; 
and  immediately  before  he  was  thrust  under,  he  sang  with  a  clear  voice  one  or  two 
verses  of  a  hymn.'  The  name  of  Appenzell  should  be  held  in  special  honor,  for, 
when  in  1532  her  seven  sister  cantons  ordered  the  drowning  of  Baptists,  she  declined 
to  sign  tlie  decree  and  for  a  generation  left  them  undisturbed.  "  Now  and  then,  also, 
there  was  an  individual  protest  against  the  general  barbarity.  There  is  an  appeal  in 
the  Munich  Library  from  a  Eeformed  preacher,  wlio,  while  he  looks  upon  the  Bap- 
tists as  erratic,  not  only  denounces  tlieir  imprisonment  and  slaughter  but  invokes 
God's  wrath  on  their  persecutors,  and  gives  as  his  reason  that,  '  They  do  not  deserve 
punishment  but  need  instruction.'  '' 

Even  at  Basel,  where  all  sorts  of  cruelties  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  brethren 
short  of  the  death  penalty,  November  13,  1530,  its  Council  decreed  that  all  ban- 
ished Anabaptists  who  returned  should  be  dipped  in  water  and  sent  away  again  ;  and 
should  they  return  the  second  time  they  were  to  be  drowned."  As  if  divine  Prov- 
idence had  thrown  a  special  shield  over  the  heads  of  these  poor  harndess  sheep  of 
Christ,  against  the  vile  accusation  that  they  were  reckless  seditionists  and  suffered  as 
such  in  Switzerland,  we  not  only  have  the  voluntary  testimony  of  their  foes  as  to 
tlieir  purity,  but  we  have  evidence  that  some  of  the  best  of  their  enemies  resented 
tliese  monstrosities  as  unjustifiable.  Haller  writes  to  Bnllinger  that  the  '  Anabaptists 
avoid  vices,  are  bound  closely  together,  and  impose  on  the  simple  by  their  strict  be- 
havior. Their  pertinacious  constancy  in  facing  death  lias  led  so  many  into  their 
ranks,  that  some  of  the  Senate  (Berne)  are  averse  to  any  more  executions  and  favor 
perpetual  confinement.  The  question  has  come  up.  Whether  the  sword  ought  to  be 
used  on  those  guilty  of  no  cri7ne  ?  "We  liave  sent  to  Strasburg  to  know  what  method 
they  pursue.'  ^  The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  a  new  edict  in  1533,  urging 
pastors  to  labor  with  the  Baptists,  who  were  not  to  be  touched  if  they  stopped  their 
baptismal  agitation ;  but  if  they  continued  preaching  and  baptizing  they  should  be 
confined  for  life  on  bread  and  water,  and  not  drowned.  Wlioever  heard  that  the  legal 
penalty  in  any  land  for  sedition  was  drowning;  and  who  can  give  an  instance  of  a 
man  in  Switzerland  being  drowned  for  disloyalty  to  the  government?  Drowning 
was  chosen  to  spite  their  faith  as  well  as  to  kill  their  bodies ;  but  within  a  month 
this  relaxation  of  the  law  was  interpreted  to  mean  liberty.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate 
breathed  easier  when  they  were  no  longer  obliged  by  their  own  law  to  murder  their 
fellow-religionists.  If  Zwingli  was  opposed  to  this  terrible  death  penaltj',  why  did 
Berne  send  to  Strasburg  for  light  and  nat  to  Zurich?  But,  on  the  contrary,  Zurich 
now  sought  advice  of  Berne  about  killing  Baptists,  and  in  answer  that  city  sent  back 
its  amended  decree.^'  Toward  the  close  of  August,  1534,  however,  Haller  wrote  that 
they  were  increasing  again  rapidly,  and  that  '  The  Senate  extorted  from  us  our 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  hoping  we  would  favor  their  slaughter. 
i)n  the  contrary,  we  showed  the  Senate  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  and  heresy  was 
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the  vices  and  various  scandals  prevalent  in  tlis  Clmrcli,  and  then  we  made  known 
our  project.  Nov.  8th,  the  Senate,  the  Councils  and  the  tlurt3--five  bailili's  from 
the  country  met,  read  over  the  old  decrees,  and  then  agreed  on  a  new  one.  In  this 
they  declare  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  we  have  only  to  do  with  external  affairs.  The 
advice  given  was,  for  all  to  hear  the  ministers,  have  their  children  baptized,  go  to 
communion  or  give  an  excuse,  and  have  their  marriages  celebrated  in  church.'  The 
Baptists  who  would  neither  leave  the  canton  voluntarily  nor  take  the  oath  were 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Four  short  months  sufficed  to  tolerate  this  more  humane  edict.  In  March,  1535, 
the  Senate  issued  a  declaration  supplementary  thereto,  providing  that  those  who  would 
not  submit  were  to  be  imprisoned  eight  days,  then,  if  tliey  persisted,  tliey  were  to  be  ex- 
iled, and  the  men  who  returned  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword  and  the  women 
drowned.  Still  the  Baptists  grew,  and  in  1537  they  prepared  for  an  open  Conference, 
which,  in  March,  1538,  was  held  in  the  capital,  debating  all  the  old  points  with  their 
persecutors.  So  thoroughly  were  the  authorities  confounded,  that  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  they  decreed  that  every  doctor,  preacher  and  chief  of  the  '  Anabaptists' 
was  to  be  beheaded  without  mercy,  even  if  he  recanted.  Before  the  execution  he 
was  to  be  put  upon  the  rack  to  iind  out  '  what  liis  intention  was,  and  wliat  the  Ana- 
baptists would  do  if  they  became  more  powerful  than  the  authorities.'  All  others 
of  the  sect  who  were  arrested  should  Urst  be  labored  with,  and  if  persistent  put  to 
death,  the  men  with  torture  added. 

The  Third  Article  adopted  at  Schleitheim  says  of  tlie  Supper  :  '  All  who  would 
break  one  bread  for  a  memorial  of  tlie  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  all  who  would 
drink  one  cup  as  a  memorial  of  the  poured-out  blood  of  Christ,  should  beforehand 
be  united  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  to  wit,  by  baptism.'  Eacbard  said,  in  1G45,  that 
the  '  Anabaptists  would  not  communicate  with  others  ...  by  strictness  of  order.'  And 
as  to  the  act  of  baptism,  the  First  Article  says  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  '  To  be 
buried  with  him  in  death,  that  with  him  they  may  rise.'  At  this  time  pouring  and 
aspersion  had  become  very  common  in  most  of  the  western  counti'ies,  and  the  first 
question  which  arose  amongst  the  Swiss  Baptists  related  to  the  purging  out  of  infant 
baptism  rather  than  the  restoration  of  immersion.  When  that  question  forced  itself 
upon  them  they  returned  to  the  New  Testament  order.  Dr.  Kule,  who  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  them,  says  that  they  took  their  converts  'and  plunged  them  into 
tlie  nearest  streams  ; '  which  well  accords  with  the  First  Article  and  with  Hubmeyer's 
use  of  the  word  '  dipping  '  in  his  writings.  He  prepared  a  Catechism  for  those  who 
were  to  be  '  baptized  in  water,'  and  expresses  his  belief  '  that  Christianity  will  never 
truly  prosper  unless  baptism  is  restored  to  its  original  purity.' 

The  fact  that  they  built  a  baptistery  at  St.  Gall,  and  that  John  Stumpf,  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  who  lived  near  Zurich  from  1522  to  1543,  and  wi-ote  of  tlieni  in 
1548  from  personal  knowledge  of  their  practices,  says  that  they  '  Rebaptized  in 
rivers  and  streams,'  is  good  evidence  that  they  immersed.    As  we  have  ab'eady  seen. 
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anotlier  Roman  Catliolic  liistorian,  August  iS'eaf,  Secretarj'  to  the  Council  of  St. 
Gall,  in  his  history  of  that  city,  published  at  Zurich  (1859-1863),  says  that  in  1525  the 
Baptists  there  '  Baptized  those  who  believed  with  them,  in  rivers  and  lakes,  and  in 
a  great  wooden  vat  on  the  Butcher's  Square,  before  a  great  crowd.'  Simler  says 
that  '  Man}-  came  to  St.  Gall,  inquired  for  the  Taufhaus  (Baptistery),  and  were  bap- 
tized.' {Collection,  i,  p.  132.)  Then  Sicher,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  gives  this  account  of 
their  baptisms  at  St.  Gall :  '  The  number  of  the  converted  increased  so,  that  the 
baptistery  could  not  contain  the  crowd,  and  they  were  compelled  to  use  the  streams 
and  the  Sitter  River,  to  which  on  Sundays  those  desirous  of  baptism  went  in  so 
great  numbers  that  they  resembled  a  procession.'  -  At  first  Grebel  poured  water  on 
the  head  of  Blaurock,  at  Zurich,  out  of  a  '  dipper,'  and  called  it  l)aptism.  Afterward, 
when  he  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject,  he  immersed  Ulimann  in  the  Rhine,  and 
Cornelius  tells  of  the  joyous  procession  which  he  led  from  St.  Gall  to  be  baptized  in 
the  Sitter,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  Surely  one  'dipper,'  at  least,  must  have 
been  left  in  that  city,  April  9th,  1525,  to  have  rendered  this  service  had  it  been  needed 
that  day.  Dr.  Osgood  tells  us  that  he  took  the  pains,  in  1867,  to  walk  from  St.  Gall 
to  the  Sitter,  to  inspect  the  country  and  reach  the  reasons  for  their  long  journey. 
He  found  that  'A  mountain  stream,  sufficient  for  all  sprinkling  purposes, ^om;« 
through  the  city'  but  in  no  place  is  it  deep  enough  for  the  immersion  of  a  person, 
while  the  Sitter  River  is  between  two  and  three  miles  away,  and  is  gained  by  a  dif- 
ficult road.  The  only  solution  of  this  choice  was,  that  Grebel  sought  the  river,  in 
order  to  immerse  candidates.'-^ 

All  this  shows  us  what  Q^lcolampadius  meant  when  he  cried  out :  '  You  are  not 
Baptists  but  Catabaptists,  that  is,  "  perverters  of  baptism."'^  Featley  says:  'At 
Vienna  the  Anabaptists  are  tied  together  \vith  ropes,  and  one  draweth  the  other  into 
the  river  to  be  drowned,  as  it  should  seem,  the  wise  magistrates  of  that  place  had  an 
eye  to  that  old  maxim  of  justice :  let  the  punishment  bear  upon  it  the  point  of  the 
sin,  for  as  these  sectaries  drew  one  another  into  their  error,  so  also  into  the  gulf ; 
and  as  they  drowned  men  spiritually  by  rebaptizing,  and  so  profaning  the  holy 
sacrament,  so  also  they  were  drowned  corporeally.'  He  clearly  alludes  to  the 
drowning  of  Hubmeyer's  wife  and  others  in  martyrdom  at  Vienna. 
24 
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AMONGST  the  so  called  'Anabaptists'  there  were  three  views  as  to  civil 
government.  A  very  small  party,  those  of  Miinster,  believed  in  establish- 
ing Christ's  kingdom  bv  the  sword  at  the  cost  of  sedition  and  I'evolntion.  We 
have  seen  that  the  party  represented  chiefly  by  Ilnbmeyei',  believed  in  government, 
paid  all  taxes  a;id  obeyed  all  ordinances  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  But,  as  a  magistrate  must  bind  himself  by  civil  oaths  and  nse  the 
sword,  they  held  that  a  Christian  should  not  be  a  magistrate,  because  the  Apostles 
knew  nothing  of  Chui'ch  taxes  imposed  by  the  State,  held  no  civil  office  and  took  no 
part  in  war.  They  thought  that  civil  government  was  necessary  for  the  wicked  ;  but 
their  foes  either  could  not  or  would  not  understand  them.  Their  modern  enemies 
evince  the  same  state  of  mind.  Hence,  in  one  breath  they  tell  us  that  they  wei'e 
perverse,  enemies  of  civil  government,  and  wonld  not  touch  the  sword  either  for 
war  or  capital  punishment.  And,  without  blushing,  in  the  next  breath  they  tell  us 
as  coolly  that  they  di-ew  the  sword,  established  theocratic  nuigistrates  and  deluged 
Germany  with  blood.  That  is,  tliey  deliberately  did  what  their  first  principles  would 
not  allow  them  to  do,  and  suflfered  martyrdom  for  doing  that  which,  in  conscience, 
they  refused  to  do. 

The  Sixtli  Article  in  the  Schleitheim  Confessio.n  contains  a  clear  and  distinct 
recognition  of  the  divine  sanction  of  civil  government,  its  legitimate  powers,  duties, 
and  obligations.  It  as  fully  defines  the  absolute  separation  of  Christian  discipline 
and  polity  from  the  civil  power — denouncing  the  use  of  the  sword  by  Christian 
people  for  any  purpose.  It  enjoins  abstention  from  lawsuits  in  worldly  disputes, 
and  is  so  careful  of  the  sphere  of  Christian  action,  as  to  advise  exclusive  devotion 
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to  Cliristiaii  duty  iiiicl  refusal  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  civil  office.  "Wlicthcr 
we  approve  their  views  or  not,  we  cannot  readily  misunderstand  what  they 
were.  They  had  never  known  a  government  which  did  not  require  magistrates 
to  persecute  others  for  their  religion;  and  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
shrink  from  any  civil  service  which  demanded  such  persecution  as  a  duty  to  God 
and  man. 

Hubmoyer  represented  a  third  class,  who  believed  in  all  the  usual  forms  of  civil 
government,  in  which  all  citizens  should  participate  in  common,  including  the  proper 
use  of  the  sword  outside  of  persecution.  These  were  called  •  Swordsmen '  by 
the  other  parties,  and  in  1528  two  hundred  dissidents  withdrew  from  ITubmeyer 
at  Xieolsburg,  calling  themselves  'Staffsmen,'  to  designate  their  non-resistant 
principles,  because  they  would  not  touch  the  sword  either  in  revolt  or  warfiire. 
"When,  therefore,  the  Zwinglian  and  Catiiolic  peasants  of  Switzerland  arose  against 
the  authorities,  the  non-resistant  Baptists  i-efused  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  them, 
and  Grebel  denied  that  he  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment.* Ilubmeyer  complained  that  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  said  that  he  had  as 
many  '  as  the  old  Dragon  had  scales,'  misrepresented  him  on  this  subject,  and  to  put 
liimself  right  he  dedicated  a  tract  on  'The  Sword  '  to  the  Chancellor  of  Moravia,  in 
which  he  thus  speaks  of  the  passage,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  : '  '  There 
must  be  judges,  or  the  Scriptures  will  fall  to  pieces  which  speak  of  their  duties. 
''  The  power  of  the  keys ; "  yes,  that  power  belongs  to  the  Church,  but  it  is  distinct 
from  civil  tribunals.  So  long  as  men  will  not  obey  God  there  must  be  courts.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  a  just  government,  though  our  sins  deserve  an  unjust  one.  "  An 
ej'e  for  an  eye ; ''  yes,  that  was  old-time  revenge,  but  now  courts  execute  penalty. 
"  Our  weapons  are  not  carnal ; "  no,  not  the  weapons  of  the  Church,  but  the  weapons 
of  tlie  State  are.  The  two  swords  should  not  be  opposed  to  each  other.  A  Chris- 
tian judge  will  be  most  apt  to  be  just.  Satan,  depart  and  no  longer  mislead  simple 
people.  "  Love  your  enemies;  "  yes,  that  is  for  the  individual,  but  the  government 
does  not  punish  from  envy,  from  hatred,  but  from  justice,  and  is  not  referred  to  in 
the  text.'  No  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century-  holds  the  balance  so  exactly  as  this, 
in  defining  the  relations  of  the  State  to  its  citizens  and  to  the  Church.  He  advo- 
cated civil  government  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  State  as  clearly  as 
any  writer  of  our  own  day.  Nor  did  Zwingli  misunderstand  the  delicate  distinc- 
tion which  this  class  of  Baptists  drew  on  that  subject.  Under  the  title  of  'Who 
gives  occasion  to  disturbance'  he  issued  a  challenge  to  them,  in  which  he  says: 
'  They  want  to  have  a  Church,  but  no  government  is  to  protect  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  by  any  violent  measures  or  interfere  with  the  freedom  even  of  heretical 
preachers.' 

Denk,  whom  Ilaller  calls  the  '  Apollo  of  the  Anabaptists,'  lield  to  the  same 
principles.  He  says:  'The  Apostles  treat  earnestly  that  Christians  must  be  subject 
to  government.     But  they  do  not  teach  that  they  may  be  governors,  for  Paul  says, 
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"  What  Lave  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  withoiit  ?  "  He  would  have  Christians 
withdraw  from  politics,  and  leave  unconverted  men  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  civil 
and  militai-y  ruler  as  a  thing  entirely  separate  from  the  Church.  Denk  took  the 
ground,  that  all  government  must  be  sustained  as  the  Apostles  sustained  it,  namely : 
That  in  the  Church  Christ  was  King  and  held  the  spiritual  sword  for  excom- 
munication. That  was  the  only  spiritual  sword  whicli  he  knew;  but  for  the 
proper  ends  of  civil  government,  the  material  swoi-d  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
whose  authority  was  from  God.  The  other  Reformers  knew  nothing  about  the  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  religious  government  on  this  broad  and  high  plane. 
Keller  draws  this  sharp  distinction  :  '  While  Denk,  with  energy,  defended  the  prop- 
osition that  it  was  not  becoming  in  civil  magistrates  to  proceed  against  their  sub- 
jects with  force  in  matters  of  faith ;  both  Luther  and  Zwingli  taught  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrates  to  establish  the  true  faith  within  their  territorial 
limits,  and  to  maintain  it  with  the  severest  penalties.'  That  discreet  historian, 
Mosheim,  recognizes  these  various  classes  of  Baptists,  and  says:  'They  are  called 
Anabaptists  because  they  all  denied  that  infants  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and 
solemnly  baptized  over  again  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy  ;  yet,  from  the 
very  beginning,  just  as  at  the  present  day,  they  were  split  into  various  parties,  which 
disagreed  and  disputed  abotit  points  of  no  small  importance.'  He  is  too  careful 
to  make  'Anabaptism'  and  sedition  convertible  words,  but  says,  that  these 
Baptists 

'  Did  not  all  suffer  on  account  of  their  crimes,  but  many  of  them  merely  for 
the  erroneous  opinions  whicii  they  maintained  honestly,  without  fraud  or  crime.  It 
is,  indeed,  true  that  many  Anabapti^s  were  put  to  death,  not  as  being  bad  citizens 
or  injurious  members  of  civil  society,  but  as  being  incurable  heretics,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  old  canon  laws,  for  the  error  concerning  adult  baptism.  ...  I  could 
wish  there  had  been  some  discrimination  made,  and  that  all  who  believe  that  adults 
only  are  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  ungodly  are  to  be  expelled  the  Church,  had 
not  been  indiscriminately  put  to  death.'  ^ 

But  true  history  is  bringing  them  its  calm  revenges  of  justification. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  Catholics  were  much  stirred 
on  the  subject  of  Church  reform,  but  the  most  earnest  souls  sought  it  mainly  in  tlie 
rise  and  growth  of  monastic  orders,  in  which  Saxony  abounded.  Their  idea  was, 
that  withdrawal  from  the  world  was  better  than  victory  over  it,  that  it  were  better 
to  avoid  temptation  than  to  combat  it,  and  to  be  a  monk  than  to  be  a  man.  Pressed 
to  this  extreme,  piety  lapsed  into  senility  on  the  one  hand  and  into  fanaticism  on  the 
other.  In  this  atmospiiere  the  mystics  had  sprung  up  amongst  the  pre-Reformers 
with  much  honor  to  Christianity.  The  forgotten  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  as  an  exper- 
imental fact,  appeared  in  one  direction  and  a  sterner  ritualistic  system  in  another.  The 
mystics  threw  aside  the  wild  notion  that  baptism  can  cleanse  the  soul,  and  that  the 
soul  is  sustained  by  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  wine,  instead  of  by  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit.     Tauler  caught  this  doctrine  from  Eckart,  his  master,  and  while  Luther 
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was  a  monk,  he  embraced  it  from  Taulcr.  But  some  mystics  were  (leliided  into  that 
reflective  metliod  which  associates  the  indwelling  Spirit  witli  direct  revelations 
from  God,  and  which  lifts  the  soul  above  religious  speculation  or  mistake. 

The  flourishing  city  of  Zwickau  was  tlie  home  of  many  wlio  held  this  view. 
It  lay  in  Saxony  near  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  Silver  mines  were  discovered  there 
in  1-191,  the  yield  of  which  was  so  great  tliat  the  ore  could  not  be  coined  and 
fabulous  fortunes  were  gathered.  Many  cloth-makers  grew  up  under  this  wealth 
princely  merchants,  and  in  1521,  300,000  pounds  of  wool  were  used  and  10,000 
pieces  of  cloth  made.  Amongst  the  well-to-do  master-weavers  was  ^'icholas  Storck, 
probably  a  native  of  the  city.  He  and  his  journeymen  began  to  hold  such  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  praise  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren  held. 

Thomas  Miinzer  was  a  friend  of  Luther's  and  pastor  of  the  Lutlieran  Clmrch 
in  Zwickau.  At  Easter  he  pronounced  from  the  pulpit  that  Storck  understood 
the  Bible  better  than  the  priests  and  was  possessed  of  the  Holy  Spii'it.  Storck 
soon  set  apart  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples,  i-ejected  infant  baptism, 
and  baptized  believers  only.  Miinzer  stood  by  him,  but  not  as  stoutly  as  Cellarius 
and  Stiibner,  two  young  scholars,  friends  of  Melancthon,  who  came  to  the  city 
about  that  time.  Dr.  Sella,  another  Lutlieran,  a  member  of  Munzer's  congregation, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  city  authorities  as  burgomaster  and  identitied  himself  with 
the  movement,  which  gained  ground  for  about  a  year,  without  interference  from 
the  City  Council.     But  he  died  April  10,  1521,  and  this  opened  a  conflict. 

On  the  l-lrth  Wildenauer,  another  Lutheran  pastor,  of  haughty  manners  and 
loose  habits,  being  denounced  by  Storck,  made  a  stir.  On  the  16th  the  Council 
deprived  Miinzer  of  his  parish,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  quarrel,  and  he  left  for 
Prague.  Great  excitement  followed  ;  fifty-flve  weavers  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  magistrates  called  Storck  to  account  for  many  things,  amongst  others, 
for  teaching  that  children  are  not  benefited  by  baptism.  Keller  quotes  an  old  chron- 
icle, which  says  that  Storck  was  brought  before  the  Council  for  teaching  heretical 
Bohemian  sentiments.*  In  fact,  he  is  charged  with  introducing  the  Bohemian  heresy 
into  Zwickau;  thus  connecting  the  Bohemian  Brethren  with  the  German  Baptists. 
One,  who  met  Storck  soon  after,  says  of  his  person  :  '  He  was  rather  slim,  wore  a  long 
gray  coat  without  folds  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  conversed  easily,  pleasanti}' 
and  humlily,  and  replied  to  answers  in  a  manner  as  devout  and  holy,  as  if  he  liad 
been  an  angel  of  God.'  *  Then  he,  with  Stubner  and  Cellarius,  went  to  Witten- 
berg to  consult  with  Melancthon,  while  Luther  was  still  at  the  Wartburg.  Stubner 
spent  six  months  with  Melancthon,  who  said  that  Storck  'had  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible.'  He  was  charmed  by  their  devout  manner  and  spirit,  for  lie 
thouglit  that  their  views  were  agreeable  to  reason  and  deserved  examination,  and 
wrote  to  the  Elector :  '  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  am  moved  by  these  men.'  The 
Elector  answered  :  '  "We  know  not  what  God  will  accomplish  through  these  plebeians  ; 
now  and  tlien  he  is  wont  to  use  obscure  men  in  his  service.'     But  lie  advised  Melanc- 
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thou  not  to  hold  a  disputation  witli  them  on  baptism,  lie  liad  better  wait  for 
Luther,  for  they  quoted  St.  Augustine  to  prove  tliat  nothing  could  be  brougiit 
in  favor  of  infant  baptism,  except  ecclesiastical  custom.  Up  to  this  point  all  these 
parties  were  Lutbei-ans. 

Carlstadt,  a  man  of  deep  convictions,  who  sacrificed  much  for  the  truth,  and 
was  a  superior  scholar  to  Luther,  espoused  their  cause  at  Wittenberg,  and,  all  together, 
they  greatly  moved  the  city.  In  the  ensuing  April,  however,  Luther  returned,  and 
met  them  in  sharp  controversy,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  began  '  to  I'ap  these  visionaries  on 
the  snout.'  He  denounced  them  in  the  cathedral,  and  they  went  to  preach  elsewhere. 
He  also  denounced  Carlstadt  as  a  'fanatic'  because  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  and  destroyed  images.  In  Septenaber,  1522,  Storck  returned  from  a 
preaching  tour  through  Thuringia,  and  labored  with  Luther  to  drop  infant  baptism 
and  make  the  Eeformation  thorough.  But  while  translating  the  Bible,  at  the  Wart- 
burg,  Luther  had  determined  to  retain  whatever  practices  it  did  not  forbid.  At  tirst 
he  had  no  light  struggle  ou  this  subject  of  infant  baptism.  On  other  subjects  he 
had  been  forced,  against  his  will,  step  by  step,  to  abandon  the  Fathers,  the  Councils 
and  Catholic  tradition,  being  driven  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  But  when 
he  found  no  Bible  authority  for  infant  baptism,  he  assumed  a  new  attitude.  At  that 
point  lie  had  a  fiery  contest  with  himself  as  to  the  true  key  of  biblical  interpre- 
tation, and  he  deliberately  chose  the  negative  turn.  That  is,  he  determined  to  abide 
l>y  what  the  Scriptures  did  not  forbid,  instead  of  by  what  they  enjoined,  as  the  law 
of  ordinances.  He  saw  at  a  glance  where  his  rule  of  interpretation  on  other  subjects 
must  inevitably  lead  him  on  this  point;  and  he  dared  not  venture  one  step  further 
in  free  thought,  for  fear  of  invoking  a  complete  moral  revolution.  To  take  one  step 
more  was  to  let  infant  baptism  go  and  the  State  Church  with  it,  so  that  a  regenerate 
Church  only  would  be  left.  But  this  was  not  the  sort  of  Church  that  Luther  wanted, 
and  he  said :  '  Where  they  want  to  go  I  am  not  disposed  to  follow.  God  save  me 
from  a  Church  in  which  are  none  but  the  holy.'  *  Any  man  of  discernment  can  see, 
with  Plank,  that  Luther  simply  trifled  with  this  truth.  He  says  :  '  Luther  treated 
the  objections  to  infant  baptism  very  superficially,  and  dismisse(J  the  whole  matter 
as  a  very  inopportune  question.'  * 

His  embarrassment  on  this  subject  is  clearly  seen.  Bellarniine,  the  great  Cath- 
olic disputant,  saw  the  utter  insufficiency  of  Scripture  to  sustain  infant  baptism,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  sustaining  it  as  an  unwritten  tradition,  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  Scripture.'  Vilinar,  also,  reaches  this  conclusion:  'If  baptism  does  not 
regenerate,  but  is  a  mere  symbol,  then  the  symbol  and  regeneration  must  come 
together.  The  Baptists  are  profoundly  logical.' '  Calvin  takes  the  same  ground, 
but  goes  a  step  further.     He  says  : 

'  This  principle  must  always  be  adhered  to,  Tiiat  baptism  is  not  conferred  ou 
infants  that  they  may  be  made  children  of  God.  But  because  now,  in  this  place  and 
degree  they  are  reckoned  with   God,  the    grace  of  adoption  is  sealed  in  their  fiesh. 
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Otherwise,  tlie  Anabaptists  ini<rht  justly  exclude  tliem  from  baptism.  For  unless 
the  truth  of  the  external  sign  applies  to  them,  it  will  be  mere  profanation  to  call 
them  into  participation  of  the  sign  itself."  But  Luther  stood  with  Augustine,  and 
could  not  see  that  children  could  be  '  reckoned  with  God '  while  they  were  in  a  state 
of  original  sin,  and  he  christened  them  to  wash  it  away,  first  bajitizing  tliem  on  the 
faith  of  others,  and  rccjuiring  thcin  to  be  justified  by  their  own  personal  faith  after- 
ward ;  and  so,  Strack's  words  are  as  true  on  this  point  as  on  others :  '  Lutliei' 
retracted  some  of  his  concessions  to  the  jjcople,  out  of  fear  of  the  Anabaptists. '"  And 
the  '  Westminster  Review,'  of  1870,  presents  the  exact  truth  when  it  says,  that  he 
was  '  Terrified  into  inconsistency  with  his  ultimate  principles'  by  the  'Anabaptists.' 
Melancthon,  also,  wiis  disturbed  on  this  subject,  and  in  Older  to  i-emovc  his  doubts, 
Luther  said : 

'What  is  not  against  the  Scriptures  is  for  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures 
for  it,'  and  demands  in  his  own  dogmatic  w&y  :  'How  can  you  prove  that  ciiil- 
dren  cannot  believe  ?  Unless  we  insist  on  the  presence  in  them  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  we  cannot  continue  the  fight,  but  must  sim|ily  reject  infant  baj)tism.  You 
say,  the  examples  of  such  faith  are  weak.  I  find  nothing  stronger.  The  Church 
has  power  not  to  baptize  children  at  all,  because  there  is  no  place  in  Scripture  that 
compels  us  to  believe  that,  as  we  do  other  articles.' " 

Thus,  he  would  do  as  a  positive  duty  to  God  whatever  the  Scriptures  did  not 
prohibit  his  doing ;  as  in  the  Supper.  Carlstadt  asked:  'What  Scripture  have  you 
for  elevating  the  cup?'  to  which  Luther  indignantly  replied:  'What  Scripture  is 
there  against  it?'  By  the  same  answer  he  might  have  justified  the  offering  of 
masses  for  tlie  dead,  auricular  confession,  purgatory,  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
or  any  other  absurdity  ■which  the  Catholics  practiced,  but  wliich  the  Scrij)tures 
had  not  positively  forbidden  by  name.  The  mere  Tnention  of  such  a  shallow 
but  dangerous  position  lays  bare  its  fallacy,  and  its  practical  bearings  involved 
Luther  at  last  in  shocking  inconsistency,  as  his  conduct  in  tlie  bigamy  of  Philip  of 
Hesse  shows. 

Christina,  the  daugliter  of  George  of  Saxony,  had  been  Philip's  lawful  wife  for 
sixteen  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  eight  children.  But  her  husband  wished  to 
add  Margaret  von  der  Saale  as  a  second  wife,  and  as  if  he  desired  to  act  on  Luther's 
principle  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  he  wrote  to  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  remind- 
ing them  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  forbid  him  to  have  two  wives!  This  practical 
test  of  Luther's  rule  greatly  troubled  its  author,  yet,  nothing  daunted,  on  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1539,  he  and  Melancthon  united  in  an  answer,  in  which  they  boldly  took  the 
ground,  that  what  Moses  had  allowed  in  regard  to  mari'iage  the  Gospel  did  not  for- 
bid:  'Therefore,'  they  say :' Your  highness  has  not  only  our  approbation  in  this 
case  of  necessity,  but  also  our  i-eflections  upon  it.'  '^  This  bigamous  marriage  took 
place  at  Eothenburg,  March  4th,  1540,  without  divorcing  his  first  wife,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  Landgrave  wrote  Luther,  '  with  a  cheerful  conscience,'  thanking  him 
for  his  counsel  in  the  case.  Li  Luther's  reply  of  April  12th,  lie  says:  '  I  notice  that 
your  highness  is  in  glee  about  the  advice  given,  which  we  like  to  be  kept  silent, 
otherwise  the  rough  peasants  will  follow  your  example,  alleging  still  more  grievous 
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causes.  This  would  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble.'  '^  And  why  should  not  Luther, 
on  his  negative  system  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  permit  polygamy  in  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  as  readily  as  the  baptism  of  Christina's  children  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  forbid  either  ?  The  one  position  is  as  consistent 
as  the  other. 

This  is  the  most  vital  point  in  connection  with  the  Reformation,  showing 
where  Lnther  broke  with  the  principle  of  absolute  obedience  to  God's  word  ;  and  as 
the  ablest  writers  of  modern  times  locate  his  weakness  here,  we  must  stop  to  look 
calmly  at  his  mistake.  Goebel  says :  '  As  Luther,  since  1522,  so  did  Zwingli,  in 
1525,  forsake  the  positive  principle  of  depending  on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  negative 
stand-point,  saying :  "Infant  baptism  is  nowhere  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures."'" 
The  Romanists  took  advantage  of  bis  blunder  at  once.  Fabri,  their  great  doctor, 
asks:  'How  can  you  convince  an  Anabaptist  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  infants 
should  be  baptized  ?  In  what  Gospel  is  it  commanded  ?  The  Donatists  demanded 
Scripture  of  Augustine  for  infant  baptism,  but  he  referred  them  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Apostles.'  He  then  says,  that  if  the  Lutherans  would  convert  the  Antipedo- 
baptists  '  from  their  error,  you  must  ask  help  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
apostolic  tradition,  for  she  says  with  Augustine,  '  That  must  lie  observed  which 
the  Church  observes.'  Mohler,  another  great  Catholic  authority,  thinks  that 
'  Luti'.er  having  connected  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  with  faith  only,  it,  is  not 
possible  to  understand  why  infants  should  be  baptized.  From  the  Reformer's  point 
of  view,  there  was  the  utter  want  of  an  adequate  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  rite.'  '^ 
And  Bayle  says,  that  the  Reformers  were  obliged  to  refute  the  Antipedobaptists : 
'  By  the  arguments  of  the  Papists  against  themselves.'  '*  Jorg  fully  agrees  with  all 
this,  saying :  'Infant  baptism  is  the  offspring  and  guide  of  an  infallible  Church. 
The  Baptists,  alone,  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  .  Having  abolished 
the  authority  of  Rome,  the  Reformers  proceeded  to  substitute  for  it  their  own.'  " 
Cardinal  Wiseman  also  teaches  that  infant  baptism  cannot  be  without  an  infallible 
Church  to  give  it  authority. 

A  few  visionaries  attempted  to  push  Lutlier's  partial  Reformation  to  a  one-sided 
revolution  by  now  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  and  Luther  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
of  rejecting  the  healthful  results  of  Bible  teaching.  Hess  shows  that  the  Baptists 
wished  to  strike  the  happy  medium  between  these  extremes.  'Unable  to  rise  to  a 
higher  stand-point,  they  wanted  to  restore  the  manner  of  life  of  the  primitive 
Church.'  '*  Tliey  demanded  that  each  person  should  be  baptized  upon  his  own  faith. 
Luther  built  a  Cliurch  on  sacraments  and  enforced  its  tests  of  discipleship  by  State 
L»gislation,  just  as  the  Catholics  had  done.  He  held  the  doctrines  of  a  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  but  he  could  not  make 
infant  baptism  harmonize  with  either  of  them.  He  denied  that  baptism  could  avail 
any  thing  without  faith,  and  so  was  obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  infant  'the  faith  of 
the  Church,'  whatever  that  miglit  mean.     Thus,  he  found  in  the  faith  of  the  sponsor 
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a  quasi  magical  virtue,  of  whlcli  the  Bible  knows  nothing ;  but  which,  ratified  by 
the  State  law,  made  the  babe  a  member  of  the  Church. 

Beard,  the  able  Oxford  lecturer,  puts  tliis  point  thus : 

'  When  this  distinction  is  clearly  seen,  it  helps  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the 
inflnence  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  to  reveal  the  Scriptural  justification  of  infant 
baptism  iu  its  real  weakness  and  insutiiciency.' 

Of  the  Baptists  he  says : 

'  Theirs  were  the  truths  which  the  Reformation  neglected  and  cast  out,  but 
which  it  must  again  reconcile  with  itself,  if  it  is  ever  to  complete  its  work.' 

And  still  again  he  says,  of  a  baptized  believer : 

'  Here  the  conditions  of  a  true  sacrament  are  fulfilled ;  the  grace  of  God,  the 
outward  sign,  the  operative  faith,  are  all  present.  ...  It  was,  tlierefore,  no  dog- 
matic accident  which  made  the  mysticism  of  the  Eeformation  assume  the  Anabap- 
tist form.  The  word  Anabaptist,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  used  to  cover 
very  various  phases  of  religious  belief.  But  this  one  peculiarity  was  common  to  all 
Anabaptists.'  '^ 

Luther  could  see  the  bearings  of  baptism  on  the  justifying  faith  of  a  believer, 
for  justification  by  faith  was  a  m^'stical  doctrine ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  faith  of 
sponsors  for  christened  babes,  he  was  at  sea.  The  Baptists  pushed  Luther's  doctrine 
of  a  universal  priesthood  of  believers  to  a  wliolesome  application,  by  denying  all 
Church  authority  to  make,  and  all  civil  authority  to  say,  without  Bible  direction, 
who  were  or  were  not  believers.  Luther  said:  '  I  am  governed  in  this  matter  by 
the  silence  of  the  Xew  Testament;'  the  true  Baptists  replied:  'The  case  must  be 
decided  not  by  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament,  but  by  its  positive  instructions.' 
Here  was  the  radical  point  of  difference  between  them.  Luther  believed  Scripture 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  l)ut  practically  restricted  its  free  interpretation  by  insisting 
on  the  binding  force  of  its  silence  I  Forsaking  the  direct  instruction  of  Scripture 
to  follow  its  silence,  he  landed  in  politico-ritualism ;  other  extremists  added  to  its 
positive  instructions  and  landed  in  politico- fanaticism  ;  the  Baptists  contented  them- 
selves with  following  its  absolute  requirements,  and  wei-e  branded  by  both  the  other 
parties  as  '  heretics,'  fit  only  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  obedience  to  Christ.  Thus 
in  the  Reformation  weak  humanity  swung  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The  theo- 
logical inconsistencies  of  Luther  drove  him  to  tiltra-ritualistic  ground ;  and  belief  in 
new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  carried  the  Zwickau  men  into  ultra-Quakerism  ou  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  The  true  Baptists  anchored  themselves  to  the  positive  re- 
quirements of  the  word  of  God,  and  stood  firmly  there  to  their  death.  Dr.  Keller, 
in  his  new  book  '  Die  Waldenser '  sums  up  the  whole  case  thus :  '  Two  things 
characterize  the  Baptists :  "  The  Lord  has  forbidden,  and  Christ  meant  what  he 
said." '  20 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE     REFORMATION  — PEASANTS'    W  A  R— M  U  H  LH  AUSEN    AND 
MUNSTER. 

THE  Peasants'  War  of  A.  D.  1525-26  shook  Soutliern  and  Central  Gerniany. 
The  age  was  in  a  fever  of  political  excitement,  and  this  war  was  not  an  affair 
of  religious  doctrine  but  of  political  liberty  and  the  natural  rights  of  man.  The 
first  German  conqueror  took  possession  and  tlien  gave  lands  in  fee  to  his  officers  or 
lords,  and  in  turn  tliese  bound  tlieir  dependants  to  servile  occupancy.  The  citizens 
took  i-ank  as  nobles  and  '  villains,'  and  all  others  were  serfs,  the  serfs  going  with  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  born.  They  could  not  leave  tlieir  master's  domain  nor 
appeal  from  his  authority,  nor  could  he  sell  them.  He  took  to  himself  the  common 
pastures,  the  fish  and  game,  exacting  high  rents  or  tithes,  and  they  must  submit  or 
revolt.  He  also  forced  his  religion  upon  tliem  and  made  them  act  through  the 
religious  idea,  their  knowledge  being  narrowed  down  to  a  few  notions  on  that  sub- 
ject. For  ages  Germany  liad  boasted  that  liberty  was  the  birthright  of  her  people, 
boor  and  prince.  Her  primitive  Teutonic  population  were  farmers  and  graziers, 
who  wandered  without  landmark  or  fixed  habitation.  Then,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  little  States  under  a  kind  of  land  ownership  but  with  few  conventional 
restrictions  or  claims  to  the  perpetual  right  of  pl•opert^^  In  time,  however,  estates 
shaped  themselves  after  the  map  of  restricted  society  and  revenue  became  hereditary. 
Thus  feudal  tenures  sprang  up,  defense  became  necessary  and  authority  grew.  As 
wealth  increased,  military  power  and  imperial  rule  followed,  with  all  the  exactions 
of  blind  obedience.     Under  this  yoke  the  peasant  was  uneasy  for  ages,  periodically 
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wnkinj;  up  to  his  lost  lihei-ties.  with  new  attt'iiipts  to  hivalc  the  l)ond  of  '  villauage  ' 
aiul  shake  off  his  burdens. 

As  far  back  as  A.  D.  1073  tlie  peasants  of  Thnringia  and  Saxony  rebelled  and 
Henry  IV.  shed  torrents  of  tlieir  blood.  In  1476  there  was  a  rebellion  at  Wiirz- 
buj-g;  in  1491  another  in  Swabia  ;  and  in  1503  the  peasants  of  Spire  formed  a  con- 
federacy, called  the  '  League-shoe,'  from  the  device  painted  on  their  standard.  Tlie 
King  of  France  stirred  up  a  peasant  outbreak  in  Belgium,  and  a  rustic  army  30,000 
strong,  with  a  loaf  and  a  cheese  on  its  banners,  went  forth  to  reduce  the  nobility 
to  decency,  but  were  themselves  slain  by  Albert  of  Saxony.  In  1514  'Poor 
Kuntze,'  a  farmer  of  Wiirtemberg,  led  a  seditionary  force  which  took  several 
cities,  threatening  destruction  to  the  clergy  and  nobility  because  of  their  avarice 
and  tyranny ;  but  the  emperor  and  princes  were  alarmed  and  made  concessions 
to  avoid  worse  calamities.  In  Poland,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  there  was 
another  peasant  revolt  in  1515  against  the  oppressions  of  their  rulers.  Laurence, 
a  Catholic  presbyter,  and  Miehael,  a  monk,  were  amongst  their  captains;  400  nobles 
peiished,  13  bishops  were  impaled,  only  one  escaping,  and  70,000  people  were 
slauglitered.  In  fact,  the  fiery  waves  of  revolution  seetiied  under  the  whole  Ger- 
man Empire,  discontent  was  universal  and  every  ])easant  was  ready  to  grasp  the 
sword  in  revolt.  But  at  this  time,  the  people  afterward  called  'Anabaptists'  were 
not  known  in  Germany. 

When  rebellion  Ijurst  forth  in  l.")25-20,  it  was  neither  at  Zwickau  nor  at  Mini- 
ster, bnt  in  the  Black  Forest.  Church  and  State  united  to  grind  the  fac-es  of  the 
poor  peasants  under  tlie  pretense  of  fighting  the  Turks,  and  tiiey  resolved  to  wear 
the  iron  collar  no  longer.  Joiin  Miiller,  their  chief,  wore  a  red  cap  and  cloak  and 
carried  the  standard  of  revolt,  a  flag  of  black,  white  and  red,  through  the  forest 
region.  Village  after  village  was  aroused,  enthusiasm  spread  like  wiid-fii'e,  new 
towns  and  cities  threw  open  their  gates  and  the  people  swelled  the  ranks  from  all 
<juarters.  They  marched  triumphantly  everywhere.  Xor  was  this  uprising  a  mere 
i)lot  upon  the  face  of  history,  as  is  commonly  represented.  If  it  is  right  to  rise  in 
arms  at  all  against  tyrannical  princes,  this  war  was  as  hoh-  as  any  that  ever  was 
waged.  The  peasants  tell  their  story  well  in  their  immortal  manifesto  submitted 
to  the  reason  and  justice  of  mankind.  They  held  public  meetings  everywhere,  to 
express  their  grievances  and  petition  for  redress.  They  prayed  for  the  Gospel  of 
freedom,  but  no  relief  came,  and  at  last  tliey  stated  their  case  in  Twelve  Articles,  of 
which  instrument  Voltaire  said  that  'Lycurgus  would  have  signed  it.'  Luther 
declared  to  the  princes  that  its  several  articles  were  '  So  just  and  right,  that  all 
feelings  of  consideration  toward  you,  before  God  and  the  world,  are  removed.' 
There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  noble  State  paper,  i)ut  Prof. 
Pfleiderer  attributes  it  to  Hubmeyer. ' 

So  honorable  and  patriotic  was  this  document  in  its  demands  and  so  temperately 
worded  that   it  is  simply  a  picture   of  their  exhausted  long-suffering.     They  asked 
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for  the  pure  word  of  God  and  the  right  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  for  their 
exemption  from  all  tithes,  except  that  of  wheat,  of  which  thej  would  pay  a  tenth 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  the  poor ;  for  relief  from  bondage  and  from 
such  obedience  to  the  magistrates  as  it  is  not  lawful  fur  Christians  to  render :  for 
justice  administered  fairlj  and  firmlj  according  to  plain,  written  laws ;  and  for 
permission  to  fish  in  the  rivers  and  hunt  in  the  forests.  They  back  each  article  with 
a  forceful  passage  of  Scripture,  because,  in  some  way,  they  had  come  to  believe  that 
Christ  intended  men  to  possess  rights  of  conscience.  They  say :  '  Clirist  bought 
and  redeemed  us  by  his  precious  blood,  the  sheplierd  as  well  as  the  noblest,  none 
being  excepted  ;  wherefore,  it  accords  with  Scripture  that  we  arc  and  will  be  free.' 
They  close  by  promising  that  if  any  of  these  demands  be  unjust  they  shall  have  no 
force.  These  articles  were  read  ]niblicly  in  every  ])lace  and  adopted  by  the  people. 
They  marched  triumphantly  into  AViirtzburg  ;  and  before  long,  Spii'es,  the  Palatinate, 
Alsace,  Hesse  and  other  great  centers  adopted  the  articles.  Many  of  the  upper 
classes,  Catholics  and  Reformers,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  peasants.  The 
general  upi'ising  took  place  by  concert,  January  1st,  1525;  as  a  signal,  the  Convent 
of  Kempton  was  captured,  and  from  that  moment  the  country  was  in  a  blaze  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.  Monasteries,  castles  and  cities  were 
destroj'ed,  and  every  kind  of  excess  was  committed  by  300,000  men  in  arms 
maddened  by  intolerable  oppression  to  the  desperation  of  despair.  All  this  took 
place  ten  years  before  the  madness  of  Miinster,  showing  it  to  be  but  an  incident  in 
the  long  German  uproar. 

We  see  hei-e  how  religion  entered  the  contests  of  the  Peasants'  War  and  by  whom 
it  was  introduced.  It  is  simply'  absurd  to  say  that  these  peasants  were  'Anabap- 
tists.' Did  they  demand  the  right  to  choose  their  own  pastors  because  their  mas- 
ters had  forced  unwelc<jme  'Anabaptist'  shepherds  upon  them  '{  The  peasants  were 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  and  their  enforced  ministers  were  the  same.  Many  of 
their  masters  were  bishops  and  other  clergy.  The  entire  disturbance  was  simply 
the  abnormal  German  mind  forcing  its  way  back  in  a  crude  manner  to  its  native 
freedom,  and  the  '  Anabaptists '  cannot  for  any  purpose  be  made  a  stalking-horse, 
in  the  face  of  historic  truth,  to  force  a  false  issue  to  the  front.  The  chief  actors  in 
these  scenes  candidly  lay  befoi-e  us  the  vval  facts.  When  the  princes  desired  the 
Elector  to  aid  them  against  the  rel)ellion,  he  said  to  his  brother,  John  :  '  Cause  has 
been  given  for  the  poor  people  to  make  this  uproar.  .  .  .  The}'  have  been  dealt 
hardl}'  with  in  many  ways  by  us  rulers,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.'  The  deputies 
from  Saxony  and  Hesse  said  in  the  Diet  at  Augsburg : 

'The  rising  of  the  peasants  was  the  effect  of  impolitic  and  harsh  usage.'  At 
first,  Luther,  being  the  son  of  a  peasant,  sympathized  with  his  own  race  and  said 
to  the  bishops  :  '  It  is  your  guilty  oppression  of  the  poor  of  the  flock  which  has 
driven  the  people  to  despair.'  To  the  princes  he  said :  '  My  lords,  it  is  not  the 
peasants  who  have  risen  against  you,  it  is  God  himself  who  is  opposing  your  mad- 
ness.    Think  not  that  you  can  escape   the  punishment  reserved  for  you.     For  the 
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love  of  God,  calm  vour  irritation  ;  jjraiit  reasonahio  terms  to  these  poor  people, 
appease  tliese  coiuinotions  by  gentle  metliods.  lest  tiiey  give  birth  to  a  conflagration 
which  shall  set  all  Germany  in  a  flame.'  In  his  '  Secular  Magistracy  '  he  uses  this 
strong  language :  '  God  Almighty  has  made  our  princes  mad^  so  that  they  imagine 
they  can  act  and  command  their  subjects  as  they  please.  God  delivers  the  princes 
to  tiieir  reprobate  senses.  They  wisli  even  to  govern  souls,  and  thus  they  bring  upon 
themselves.  God's  and  all  people's  hatred,  and  in  this  way  they  perisli,  with  the 
bishops,  priests  and  monks;  one  rascal  with  the  other.  The  people  wearied  of  vour 
tyranny  and  iniquity  can  no  longer  bear  it.'  He  calls  them  '  Blockheads,  who  wish 
to  be  called  Christian  Princes.' 

His  work  on  '  Christian  Liberty '  drew  the  peasants  to  him  as  a  leader,  and  then 
many  of  them  declared  for  the  Reformation  ;  but  up  to  1525  possibly  nine  tenths  of 
them  were  not  allowed  to  hear  the  Reformation  preached.  For  some  I'cason,  which 
is  not  clear,  he  suddenly  turned  his  back  on  them  and  in  that  year  published  his 
infamous  pamphlet  'Against  the  Rapacious,  Murderous  Peasants.'  They  then 
charged  him  with  being  a  fawning  sycophant  to  the  nobles.  'From  that  day,'  says 
Beard,  'he  became  harder,  more  dogmatic,  less  spiritual,  less  universal.  He  is  no 
longer  a  leader  of  thought,  but  the  builder  up  of  a  church,  on  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  existing  political  constitution  of  Germany.'  After  the  war  the  rebels  re- 
turned almost  as  a  body  to  the  Catholics,  and  Luther  did  more  to  drive  them  back 
than  any  other  man.  His  bitterness  and  cruelty  toward  them  were  appalling.  He 
denounces  them  as  'faithless,  treacherous,  lying,  disobedient,  boobies  and  rascals, 
who  deserved  the  death  of  soul  and  body.'  He  declared  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
God  and  Emperor,  and  'he  who  strangles  them  first  does  right  well.'  He  charged 
them  with  '  three  horrible  crimes  against  God  and  man  :  rebellion  against  rulers, 
robbery  of  castles  and  convents,  and  the  pretense  that  they  fight  under  the  Gospel.' 
Yet,  in  1524,  when  Erasmus  wrote  him  that  he  feared  '  a  bloody  insurrection,'  he 
replied  :  '  A  common  destruction  of  all  monasteries  and  convents  would  be  the  best 
reformation,  because  they  are  useless.'  Many  of  the  peasants  desti-oyed  these  and 
he  raved  against  them  after  this  coarse  fashion  : 

'A  wise  man  gives  to  his  ass  food,  a  pack-saddle  and  the  whip;  to  the  peasant 
oat  straw.  If  they  are  not  content,  give  the  cudgel  and  the  carbine,  it  is  their  due. 
Let  us  pray  that  they  may  be  obedient;  if  not,  show  them  no  mercy.  Make  the 
musket  whistle  against  them,  or  else  they  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  wicked.'* 
He  exhorted  the  princes  to  hunt  them  down  like  'mad  dogs.'  'Strike!  slay  front 
and  rear!  Nothing  is  more  poisonous,  pernicious,  devilish  than  a  rebel.  ...  So 
wonderous  are  the  times  now,  that  a  prince  can  win  heaven  with  blood  more  easily 
than  others  can  by  prayer.  .  .  .  Beat,  strangle,  hang,  burn,  behead  and  mutilate 
them.'  ^ 

Certain  writers  never  weary  of  attributing  this  bloody  work  to  the  '  Anabap- 
tists.' But  Bishop  Jewel  honestly  lodges  it  where  it  belongs ;  while  he  would 
screen  Luther,  he  says  that  the  partners  of  this  '  conspiracy  had  for  their  watch-word 
the  name  of  Our  Lady,  and  in  honor  of  her  were  bound  to  say  five  Ave  Marias 
every  day.'     Great  concessions  were  made  to  the  peasants  for  a  time ;  during  the 
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war  imicli  church  )iroperty  was  put  to  secular  uses,  many  liigh  privileges  and  taxes 
were  abolished,  all  princes  but  the  Emperor  were  brought  down  to  the  democratic 
level  of  citizens,  free  courts  were  established,  the  clergy  were  restricted  to  their 
individual  churches,  and  uniformity  was  given  to  weights,  measures  and  currency. 
But  these  were  not  secured  until  the  war  had  cost  possibly  150,000  lives,  and  the 
burning  of  several  hundred  castles,  convents,  hamlets  and  towns.  Sometimes 
Luther  attempted  to  wash  his  hands  as  innocent  of  the  whole  ati'air,  and  then  again 
he  was  willing  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  but  others  laid  the  blame  at  his 
door.  Erasmus  said  to  him  :  '  You  disclaim  any  connection  with  the  insurgents, 
while  they  regard  you  as  the  author  and  expounder  of  their  principles.'''  A  con- 
troversial writer  of  1532  says:  'Luther  first  sounded  the  tocsin;  he  cannot  clear 
himself  from  the  rebellion,  altliough  he  wrote  that  the  common  folks  should  not  use 
force  without  the  magistracy.  The  common  people  do  not  hear  that,  but  they  ob- 
serve whatever  part  of  Luther's  sermons  and  writings  they  please.'  Osiander  writes : 
'When  Luther  saw  the  peasants  attacking  not  only  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  also 
his  teaching  and  the  princes,  he  preached  their  slaugliter  like  that  of  wild  beasts ; '  ^ 
and  the  enemies  of  the  peasants  were  as  bitter  toward  him  as  the  rebels  themselves. 
In  1525  Amerbach  received  a  letter  from  Zitsius,  in  which  the  latter  says:  'Luther 
this  pest  of  peace,  this  most  pei'nicious  of  all  two-legged  beings,  has  plunged  the 
whole  of  Germany  into  such  a  fury  that  one  must  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  security  if 
he  be  not  killed  at  once.'*"  Sometimes,  when  looking  round  for  a  scape-goat,  Luther 
attempted  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  'the  prophets  of  murder,'  as  he  called  the 
Zwickau  men.  But  at  other  times  he  arrogated  prerogatives  to  himself,  for  which, 
as  Erasmus  says,  'no  parallel  can  be  found,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  madness,' 
and  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made,  such  as  this  :  '  I,  Martin  Luther,  have  slain  all 
the  peasants  in  the  insurrection  because  I  commanded  them  to  be  killed  ;  their  blood 
is  upon  my  head.     But  I  put  it  upon  the  Lord  God,  by  whose  command  I  spoke.' ' 

These  and  many  other  facts  sufficiently  show  why  Gieseler  says  that  '  no  traces 
of  Anabaptist  fanaticism  were  seen'  in  the  Peasants'  War.  Some  individual 'Ana- 
baptists' were  drawn  into  the  contest,  as  at  Miihlhausen,  under  the  lead  of  Miinzer,  who 
was  not  in  any  proper  use  of  the  term  an  'Anabaptist'  himself.  On  the  contrary, 
Keller,  in  his  late  work  on  the  '  Reformation  '  (p.  370),  says  that  Cornelius  has  shown 
that  in  the  chief  points  Miinzer  was  opposed  to  the  Baptists.  It  seemed  an  inevitable 
result  that  religiiius  fanaticism  should  be  thrown  into  a  contest  in  which  politico- 
religious  questions  formed  the  chief  element,  and  especially  where  such  a  fiery 
spirit  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  front.  Yet  it  is  questionable  justice,  whether  even 
he  ought  to  be  blackened  from  head  to  foot.  The  true  story  of  Thomas  Miinzer 
appears  to  be  this,  lie  was  born  in  StoUberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
A.  D.  1490,  and  studied,  some  think  at  Wittenberg,  others  at  Leipsic ;  that  he  took 
a  degree  as  master  of  arts  is  clear,  and  that  he  had  large  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
After  teaching  in  several  places,  lie  became  a  chaplain  and  confessor  to  the  nuns  at 
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Bt'iititz,  near  Weissenfcls.  Tliere  lie  rejected  transubstantiation  and  united  himself 
with  the  Lutherans.  In  the  following  year  lie  became  one  of  their  pastors  at 
Zwickau.  But  soon  he  broke  with  the  Wittenberg  reformers  on  accoimt  of  what  he 
called  Luther's  'halfncss;'  for  he  demanded  a  pure  Church  on  the  mystic  idea,  yet, 
in  direct  contradiction  therewith,  that  it  should  first  be  established  by  force,  and 
tlien  defended  by  divine  and  miraculous  interposition.  After  leaving  that  city  he 
fled  from  place  to  place  and  settled  at  Miihlhausen  near  the  close  of  1524:.  There 
he  preached  his  gospel  of  the  sword  and  of  divine  revelations,  actually  caring  little 
about  the  true  character  of  the  gospel  Church.  His  politics  soon  brought  him  into 
direct  conflict  with  the  city  council,  whicli  he  entirely  overtlirew.  Here  he  divei'ged 
from  the  Baptists  and  drew  from  them  a  severe  rebuke.  G rebel,  in  the  name  of 
the  Zurich  Baptists,  September  otli,  1524,  addressed  him  as  follows: 

Is  it  true,  as  we  hear,  that  you  have  preached   in  favor  of  an  attack  on  the 

frinces  ?  If  you  defend  war  or  any  thing  else  not  found  in  the  clear  word  of  God, 
admonish  you  by  our  common  salvation  to  abstain  from  these  things  now  and 
hereafter.  .  .  .  Unless  every  tliinor  is  to  be  altered  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
it  were  better  to  alter  nothing.  If  this  radical  and  complete  change  cannot  be  made 
at  once,  teach,  at  least,  what  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  far  better  that  a  few  should  be 
righth'  instructed  by  the  wnrd  of  God,  than  that  many  should  believe  through  de- 
ception an  adulterated  doctrine.'' 

In  his  youth  certain  mystical  writings  had  given  a  false  direction  to  Miinzer's 
piety,  which  bent  cleaved  to  him  both  as  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutlieran,  and  following 
only  what  he  called  the  '  iimer  light '  he  fell  into  all  sorts  of  vagaries.  He  was 
ambitious,  eloquent,  thirsted  for  fight  and  fame,  and  was  ready  to  lead  a  faction 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  .\t  Alsted  he  headed  a  mob,  broke  into  a  church 
and  destroyed  its  images;  at  Miihlliausen  he  put  liim.';elf  at  the  head  of  the  city 
government,  and  when  the  Peasants'  War  commenced  tiierehe  led  its  whole  popula- 
tion in  revolt.  After  a  tierce  and  fantastical  captainc}'  on  liis  part  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  followers,  he  was  captured  May  loth,  1525,  was  put  to  brutal  torture  and 
then  beheaded.  Most  of  the  later  writers  agree  with  the  author  of  Johnson's 
'  Cyclopsedia'  in  saying  that '  He  entertained  peculiar  ideas  of  infant  baptism,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  with  whom,  however,  he  had  no  direct  connection.' 
This  point  of  similarity  consisted  in  that  he  rejected  infant  baptism  in  theory,  on 
the  ground  that  the  baptism  of  tiie  Spirit,  as  he  called  it,  was  the  only  true  baptism 
for  any  person,  babe  or  adult.  But,  differing  with  the  Baptists,  he  practiced  infant 
baptism  in  form,  twice  a  year  christening  all  born  in  his  congregation.  In  1522  at 
Alstedt  he  threw  aside  the  Latin  liturgy  and  prepared  one  in  German,  in  which  he 
retained  the  formula  for  infant  baptism.  •  He  also  wrote  against  Lutlier's  view  of 
baptism,  but  not  on  Baptist  grounds.  The  Swiss  Baptist  leaders,  in  the  letter  just 
cited,  express  the  hope  that  as  he  had  spoken  against  infant  baptism  he  would  go 
further  and  take  their  ground,  that  '  believers  only  are  to  be  baptized '  and  that 
'you  decline  to  baptize   infants,'  a  thing  which   lie  had  not  then  done.     He  spent 
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eight  weeks  in  Switzerland  in  tlie  autumn  of  1524,  and  Iiad  a  conference  witli  some 
of  these  leaders  at  Klettgau  ;  but  thej'  seem  not  to  have  agreed  either  on  this  subject 
or  on  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  he  never  became  one  of  them.  On  this  journey, 
according  to  Herzog,  he  met  (Ecolanipadius  at  Basel  and  uttered  views  to  him  in 
no  wise  Baptist ;  this  was  in  harmony  with  his  whole  life.  The  fact  that  he  was  a 
Koman  Catholic  priest  and  a  Lutheran  pastor  shows  that  he  had  been  christened  as 
a  babe ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  baptized  upon  his  own  faith  or 
that  he  baptized  others  on  their  faith  who  had  been  christened  as  infants.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  singular  perversity  that  so  many  writers  should  have  attempted  to  palm 
him  off  as  a  Baptist  and  the  father  of  them.  Dr.  Rule  in  his  '  Spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation '  says :  '  He  performed  a  ceremony  on  baptized  persons  which  they  mistook 
for  baptism,  and  with  his  followers  received  the  designation  of  Anabaptist.' '  But 
Uhlhorn  says  that  he  '  did  not  practice  rebaptism  and  did  not  form  a  congregation.'  i" 

The  barbarities  which  accompanied  the  Peasants'  War  so  enraged  the  Ger- 
man princes  that  they  followed  the  revolt  with  the  most  sanguinary  and  remorse- 
less measui'es.  They  simply  massacred  their  subjects  with  frigid  callousness,  as 
butchers  would  kill  sheep.  The  atrocity  of  the  imperial  party  was  a  perfect  match 
for  that  of  the  peasants.  These  once  crushed,  the  bishops  and  nobles  found  it  their 
turn  to  glut  themselves  in  the  coarsest  manner  upon  the  tears  and  blood  of  these 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  fury  and  brutal  cruelties  render  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  not  superior  to  the  rustics  in  the  acts  of  bitter  revenge.  They  shed  blood 
wherever  they  could  find  a  vein,  and  in  the  chill  temper  of  steel  they  hanged  their 
prisoners  by  companies  on  the  roadside. 

But  when  the  peasants  were  beaten  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  not  broken  ;  they 
were  more  oppressed  than  ever  and  kept  their  rebellion  smothered.  The  Catholic 
princes  charged  the  Lutheran  princes  with  fostering  sedition,  and  they  retorted  that 
it  was  the  result  of  Romish  persecution.  They  all  saw  that  if  this  violence  was 
continued  worse  calamities  must  follow,  and  yet  they  dreamed  that  they  could  tear 
patriotism  fi-oni  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  by  main  force.  They  sought  to  cure 
political  revolution  by  religious  strategy.  But  this  drove  the  courage  of  the  peas- 
ants into  religious  madness,  under  the  delusion  that  they  could  now  achieve  a  spiritual 
victory  by  the  sword.  Common  sense  would  have  prevented  the  sedition  entirely, 
and  then  the  religion  of  the  peasants  would  have  taken  healthy  care  of  itself ;  but 
this  was  not  commanded.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  kept  the  outrages  seething  all 
over  the  land,  and  at  last,  ten  years  after  Mijnzer,  came  Munster. 

Few  writers  have  treated  this  subject  with  greater  care  and  clearness  than 
Ypeig  and  Dermout  in  tlieir  '  History  of  the  Netherland  Church.'  They  say  of 
the  Miinster  men  that  while  they  are  known  in  history  as  '  Anabaptists,'  they  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  known  as  Baptists.  'Let  the  reader,'  they  request,  'keep  this 
distinction  constantly  in  mind  in  the  statement  which  we  now  make  respecting 
tliem.  .  .  .  Since  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Anabaptists  a'ld  Baptists  has  exerted 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  the 
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nature  of  our  historical  work  requires  that  we  present  in  its  true  light  the  whole 
matter  from  its  origin.'  After  speaking  at  great  length  of  the  Miinster  men  and 
their  excesses,  especially  of  their  leaders,  they  say  of  Mathiesen  :  *  lie  laid  as  the 
foundation  of  his  new  system  of  doctrine  that  teaching  respecting  the  holy  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  which,  in  part,  had  long  before  been  maintained  by  tlio  Baptists. 
He  considered  infant  baptism  not  to  be  of  tJie  least  advantage  to  the  religious  in- 
terests of  a  Christian.  In  his  opinion  baptism  should  be  delayed  to  yenrs  of 
discretion  and  after  a  profession  of  faith  on  tlie  part  of  the  ba|)tized.  Therefore 
every  one  who  passed  over  to  the  community  of  which  he  was  the  head  must  first 
be  baptized,  even  if  he  had  been  baptised  in  another  society  at  an  adxilt  age.  When 
he  renounced  his  confession  of  faith  he  also  renounced  his  baptism.  ...  It  can 
now  be  easily  understood  how  the  followers  of  the  Miinster  leaders  received  the 
name  of  Anabaptists  or  re-bajHisers.  So  far  as  their  views  of  Ijaptism  are  concerned, 
these  could  easily  have  been  tolerated,  and  they  need  not  liave  been  hated  by  I'easini- 
able  persons  on  account  of  tliesc.  But  besides  these  they  taught  doctrines  fraui;iit 
with  important  errors,  partly  founded  on  old  Pelagianism,  partly  on  Unitariauism, 
partly  on  Mysticism  and  partly  on  other  impure  principles. 

Yet,  even  with  tliese  opinions  they  conld  has'e  been  suffered  to  exist  had  they 
behaved  themselves  properly  as  inembers  of  society.  Bnt  their  pecnliar  notions  of 
Christian  fi-eedom  were  extravagant  in  the  highest  degree,  and  with  these  were 
united  all  sorts  of  foolish  ideas  derived  from  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ideas  of  a  thousand  years'  kingdom  at  hand,  in  whicli  tlie  .saints  shall 
reign  with  Christ  and  enjoy  every  kind  of  physical  and  spiritual  pleasure.  The 
community  imbibed  these  opinions  from  Mathiesen,  and  by  these  their  sensual 
feelings  were  so  greatly  excited  tliat  they  united  themselves  to  him,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  happy  life  here  upon  earth,  with  impetuous  ardor  and  sanguinar}' 
violence  to  overtlirow  entirely  the  tlironcs  of  princes,  if  it  were  possible,  and  of  tiiis 
they  had  no  doubt.  Matliiesen,  like  another  Mohammed,  souglit  tlirongh  tire  and 
sword  to  effect  the  downfall  of  all  governments  which  were  witliin  the  reacii  of  his 
fooUiardy  undertakings,  and  to  found  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wliicli,  mider  his 
royal  administration,  should  spread  itself  over  the  whole  earth.  He  should  conquer 
the  world  and  triumpli  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  Christ 
should  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  confirm  him  in  his  regal  dignity,  depose 
the  pope  as  Antichrist,  and  solemnly  place  jiimself  in  tlie  same  situation  as  the 
highest  ruler  over  tlie  Church.  .  .  .  Since  the  enlisting  of  the  rebel  Anabaptists 
happened  in  this  manner,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  great  majority  caniKjt  be 
supposed  to  have  been  Baptists  in  heart  or  belief.  They  were  peoj)le  of  every  variety 
of  reliyious  beliefs,  and  many  of  them  of  no  religion  at  all  in  heart,  although  they 
aided  the  ProteMant  cause. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  majority  of  the  Romanists  knew  no  difference 
between  the  various  Protestant  parties  and  sects,  and  would  make  no  distinction. 
Hence  the  abhorrence  only  deserved  by  some  of  the  Anabaptists  was  bestowed  upon 
all  Protestants.  The  honest  Baptists  suffered  the  most  severely  from  this  pi-t-judice, 
because  tliey  were  considered  by  the  people  to  he  the  same  and  were  called  by  the 
same  name.  Tlie  fact  that  they  agreed  in  their  opinions  in  respect  to  tlie  holy 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  the  unfortunate  occasion  of  this  thing.  On  this  account 
the  Baptists  in  Flanders  and  in  Friesland  suffered  the  most  terrible  persecutions. 
In  the  next  place  the  anger  of  the  Romanists  was  excited  against  the  Zwinglians, 
since  these  agreed  most  nearly  with  the  Baptists  in  their  simple  religious  rites,  and 
had  deviated  most  widely  from  the  ancient  Ciiurch.  Besides  these,  the  Lutherans 
also  were  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  distressing  persecutions  on  account  of  the 
indignation  of  the  Romish  government  and  priestliood  at  the  wicked  conduct  of  tiie 
Anabaptists.  It  is  to  these  disturbances  caused  at  Munster  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  stringent  measures  against  the  I.utlieraiisat  Deventer  in  1534—35.  Lutheranism 
was  considered  the  fruitful  source  of  all  manner  of  corruption  in  Church  and  State.' 
25 
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Here  is  a  most  important  point  brought  out  clearly.  If  the  Lutherans  and 
Zwinglians  were  confounded  with  the  'wicked  Anabaptists,'  as  our  authors  call  the 
Miinster  men,  how  much  more  easily  did  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  come  to 
confound  the  ' honest  Baptists'  with  these  madmen.  Tlie  Dutcli  historians  go  on 
to  state  that : 

'The  Baptists  suffered  the  most,  yet  the  entire  mass  of  the  Protestants  wei"e 
more  or  less  injured.  This  will  appear  if  attention  be  directed  to  the  edicts  which 
since  tliat  time  have  been  issued  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the 
work  of  the  Reformation.  In  these  all  Christians  who  separated  from  tiie  Romish 
Church  were  called  Anabaptists.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  and  all  his  statesmen  knew  that 
the  Baptists  generally  had,  both  by  word  and  deed,  testified  that  their  peace-loving 
hearts  abhorred  the  seditious  conduct  of  the  Anabaptists.  ...  In  this  manner  the 
attempt  was  made  to  throw  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  superficial  thinkers  among  the 
Romanists.  It  was  no  very  ditlicult  task  to  do  this.  Since  the  government  com- 
prehended all  the  Protestants  under  the  general  name  of  Anabaptists,  the  short- 
sighted Romanists  confiding  in  its  superior  discernment,  could  easily  be  brought  to  the 
same  unfavorable  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  Anabaptists  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  law- 
less people,  consisting  partly  of  Baptists,  partly  of  Zwinglians,  pai'tly  of  Lutherans 
— men  wlio  formerly  adhered  to  the  old  Catholic  faith,  but  who  had  now  entirely 
renounced  religion.  .  .  .  Tliey  would  not  see  that  which  they  might  have  seen. 
How  evident  it  was  that  altliough  the  Baptists  appeared  to  agree  with  the  Ana- 
baptists in  respect  to  the  baptismal  question,  the  former  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  latter.  For  it  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  doctrine  of 
the  Baptists,  that  the  bearing  of  arms  was  very  unbecoming  to  a  Christian.  Did 
not  the  Anabaptists  pursue  a  course  directly  the  opposite  of  this  ?  .  .  .  Who' 
could  have  imagined  tiiat  such  a  purpose  prevailed  among  the  Baptists,  who  were 
the  meekest  of  Christians  'i  And  yet  the  Romanists,  without  dissent,  agree  in 
ascribing  these  things  to  all  the  Baptists.  We  have  nowhere  seen  clearer  evidences 
of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  prejudice,  nowhere  have  we  met  with  a  more  ob- 
stinate unwillingness  to  be  correctly  informed,  and  a  more  evident  disposition  to 
silence  tiiose  wlio  better  understood  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Prejudice,  when  once 
deeply  imbibed,  blinds  the  eye,  perplexes  the  understanding,  silences  the  instincts 
of  the  heart  and  destroys  the  love  of  truth  and  rectitude. 

We  shall  now  proceed  more  at  length  to  notice  the  defense  of  the  worthy 
Baptists.  The  Baptists  are  Protestant  Christians  entirely  different  from  the  Ana- 
baptists in  character.  They  were  descendants  from  the  Ancient  Waldenses,  whose 
teachings  were  evangelical  and  tolerably  pure,  and  who  were  scattered  by  severe 
persecutions  in  various  lands,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  were  existing  in  the  Netherlands.  In  their  flight  they  came  thither  in  the  ■ 
latter  part  of  the  twelftii  century.  In  this  country  and  in  Flanders,  in  Holland 
and  Zealand  they  lived  as  quiet  inhabitants,  not  intermeddling  with  tlie  affairs  of 
Church  and  State,  in  the  villages  tilling  the  land,  and  in  the  cities  working  at  some 
trade  or  engaged  in  traffic,  by  which  means  each  one  was  well  supplied  and  in  no 
respect  burdensome  to  society.  Their  manner  .of  life  was  simple  and  exemplary. 
No  great  crime  was  known  among  them.  Their  religious  teaching  was  simple  and 
pure,  and  was  exemplified  in  tlieir  daily  conduct.'" 

In  1524-25  Miinster  had  risen  and  been  subdued  with  the  other  cities  of  South- 
ern and  Central  Germany,  and  things  flowed  once  more  in  the  old  cliannel.  Then, 
in  1532,  Rothmann,  a  very  powerful  Lutheran  pastor  of  Miinster,  stirred  it  so 
effectually  that  six  entire  parishes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans,  and  nothing 
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was  loft  to  the  Catholics  but  the  inoiiastery  and  catliecJral.  Tlie  Lutherans  took 
possession  of  tlie  city  governuient,  drove  away  tiie  Catholic  bisliop  and  clergy,  and 
equipped  troops  to  protect  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  spread 
and  the  two" prevailing  sects  were  drawn  into  the  movement,  wjiuii,  in  1532,  Roth- 
mann,  whose  iudueuce  was  sweeping  all  before  him,  suddenly  avowed  liiinself  ah 
'Anabaptist'  and  ran  into  every  kind  of  wild  vagary,  lie  taught  an  illuim'nation 
of  the  Spirit  which  superseded  the  need  of  the  written  word  of  God,  and  afforded 
new  revelations  by  visions  and  dreams;  that  rank  and  station  should  be  abolished  ; 
a  community  of  goods  established;  that  Christ  was  about  to  return  to  the  earth  ; 
and  that  it  must  be  conquered  to  him  by  force  of  arms,  that  he  might  reign  here  a 
tiiousand  years. 

Others  flocked  about  him,  amongst  them  Bockhold  and  Mathiesen.  These  soon 
outran  Rothmann,  and  each  in  turn  became  prophet  and  king.  They  called  Jliinster 
'  Mount  Zion,'  and  proclaimed  it  the  center  of  the  world,  for  there  Christ  would 
right  the  wrongs  of  all  the  peasants,  and  establish  the  millennial  kingdom  of  God. 
They  proclaimed  a  theocratic  government,  put  man}'  to  death  and  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  citizens.  The  population  soon  became  a  rabble  of  all  religious  sects 
and  none.  Bockhold,  the  sham  monarch,  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror,  in  which 
evei-y  vile  passion  was  let  loose  and  every  crime  was  committed  without  decency  or 
limit.  The  horrible  violence  which  reigned  for  about  a  year  threw  common  hu- 
manity to  the  winds,  so  frantic  and  sanguinary  was  the  madness ;  and  the  cause  of 
virtue  is  best  served  by  avoiding  the  monstrous  recital  in  detail.  Miinster  fell 
completely  under  that  general  law  of  political,  moral  and  fanatical  epidemics  which 
always  works  out  such  results,  where  superstition  first  makes  men  cruel,  and  then 
fierj-  passions  sway  their  whole  being.  The  town  was  taken  June  24th  1535,  and 
in  the  following  January  the  ringleaders  were  put  to  death.  Violence  has  ever 
been  the  natural  consequence  of  soulless  oppression,  and  yet  any  attempt  to  excuse 
the  outrages  of  Miinster  is  itself  a  crime.  The  wrongs  of  these  people  lived  long 
after  the  Peasants'  "War,  and  could  not  die  in  their  revengeful  memories.  Both  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed  acted  more  like  demons  than  men,  and  the  result  was 
seen  in  that  desperation  of  all  subject  races  when  brought  to  bay  after  long 
degradation. 

That  ignorance  is  inexcusable  which  attributes  the  rise  of  Baptists  to  '  The 
period  of  the  Miinster  kingdom  ;  much  rather  can  it  be  proved  that  in  the  lands 
mentioned  Baptist  Churches  existed  for  many  decades,  and  even  centuries.  ''^  Ko 
greater  injustice  can  be  done  to  any  people  than  has  been  done  to  the  German 
Baptists,  in  the  attempt  to  saddle  them  with  the  evils  of  the  Peasants'  "War  and 
the  villainies  of  Miinster.  Not  one  of  their  old  and  acknowledged  leaders  was  found 
in  the  uproar  either  at  Mtihlhausen  or  Miinster,  and  but  few  of  their  people  were 
mixed  up  with  these  proceedings.  As  to  numbers,  they  were  an  insignificant  sect 
in  Germany  proper  at  that  time,  and  as  a  body  on  principle,  they  stood  aloof  from 
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filling  the  magistracy,  from  oaths  and  the  sword.  In  Switzerland,  where  the 
Peasants'  War  raged  as  violently  as  in  Germany,  they  positively  refused  to  unite 
their  fortunes  with  the  peasants,  and  their  course  there  throws  light  upon  their  con- 
duct in  Germany.  Grebel  and  Simon  Stumpf,  to  their  honor,  sympathized  with  the 
down-trodden  people,  but  their  principles  would  not  allow  them  to  draw  the  sword. 
Grebel  branded  the  oppressors  as  '  The  tyrants  of  our  forefathers,'  but  he  denied 
that  he  had  ever  thought  of  subverting  government.  ^^  When  the  Swiss  peasantry 
revolted  in  the  Griiningen  district,  tliey  attacked  the  cloisters  of  Bubikon  and  Ruti 
with  their  Zwinglian  pastors  in  their  ranks.  Their  Baptist  neighbors,  meanwhile, 
gave  them  their  moral  support,  but  left  the  sword  sheathed  for  conscience'  sake. 
They  relied  upon  the  spirit  and  morals  of  the  Gospel  to  enlighten  the  souls  of  the 
people,  believing  that  this  would  work  out  their  social  liberties  too.  Hubmeyer 
aided  the  peasants  at  Waldshut  much  in  the  same  way.  Zimmerman,  the  historian  of 
the  Peasants'  War,  says :  '  In  Waldshnt  and  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  there 
were  heads  capable  of  grasping  the  bold  and  great  thought  of  uniting  the  forces 
of  the  peasants,  split  up  as  they  were  among  countless  leaders,  in  one  purpose 
and  aim :  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  old  liberty  of  the  empire,  and  the  over- 
throw of  existing  un-Christian  oppression.  To  this  end  brotherhoods  were  formed 
and  armed  throughout  the  entire  German  empire,  and  communication  by  means  of 
correspondence  and  messengers  was  regularly  sustained.'  This  '  Brothei-hood '  was 
entered  by  138  cities,  and  by  counts,  knights  and  bishops  innumerable,  but  by 
few  Baptists.  A  branch  was  organized  at  Waldshut,  which  city  Miiller  entered 
with  1,200  peasants ;  but  when  the  persecuted  Baptists  there  were  charged 
with  heresy  and  sedition,  they  uniformly  denied  the  second  charge,  although  they 
delighted  in  the  doctrinal  heresy  charged  upon  them.  Jacob  Gross,  a  disciple  of 
Hubmeyer,  fled  from  Waldshut  rather  than  bear  arms.  When  Bruppacher  was 
examined  on  the  rack  at  Zurich,  he  said  that  he  had  never  heard  his  brethren 
'  Teach  that  there  should  be  no  magistj'acy  ;  or  that  in  case  they  should  be  success- 
ful they  would  overthrow  the  State.'  And  they  uniformly  denied  that  they  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  sedition,  while  doctrine  and  not  sedition  was  the  burden  of  their 
oral  discussions  and  litei'ature. 

Happily,  in  modern  times,  the  calumny  that  the  Baptists  were  responsible  for 
the  horrors  of  Miinster  has  lost  its  edge  and  the  truth  has  found  its  way  to  the 
surface.  Brandt  attributes  them  to  some  '  enthusiastical  Anabaptists,' but  is  care- 
ful to  add : 

'  Not  to  the  well-meaning  Baptists.'  Scliaff  pronounces  it  '  The  greatest 
injustice  to  make  the  Anabaptists,  as  such,  responsible  for  the  extravagances  that  led 
to  the  tragedy  of  Miinster.'  "  Uhlhorn  says  that  '  Sedition,  or  a  call  to  sedition,  is 
not  chargeable  against  the  Anabaptists  of  Southern  Germany  at  this  time ;  I  have 
found  no  trace  of  any  fellowship  with  the  seditious  peasants.'  But  their  contem- 
poraries, who  knew  them  well,  bear  the  same  testimony.  Capito,  their  stern  opponent 
at  Strasburg,  says  that  he  must  '  openly  confess  '  that  most  of  them  manifest  '  godly 
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fear  and  pure  zeal.  Before  God  I  testify  tliat  I  cannot  say  that  their  contempt  for  life 
springs  from  blindness  rather  than  from  a  divine  impulse.'  Wetzel,  the  C;ftholic, 
declared  that  '  Whoever  speaks  of  God  and  a  Cliristian  life,  or  earnestly  strives 
after  personal  improvement,  passes  as  an  arcli  Anabaptist.'  And  Frank,  wlio  wrote 
in  1531,  says  of  them  :  '  They  teach  love,  faith  and  the  cross.  Tiiey  are  long-suf- 
fering and  heroic  in  attliction.  .  .  .  The  world  feared  they  would  cause  an  uproar, 
but  they  have  proved  innocent  everywhere.  If  I  were  emijcror,  pope,  or  Turk,  I 
would  not  fear  revolt  less  from  any  people  than  this. '°  .  .  .  All  the  Baptists  oppose 
those  who  would  fight  for  the  Gospel  with  the  sword.  Some  object  to  war  or  any 
use  of  the  sword,  but  the  most  favor  self-defense  and  justifiable  wai-.'  '* 

The  truth  is  out  of  joint  somewhere  when  men  charge  them  with  enmity  to 
civil  government,  with  being  revolutionary  and  the  veriest  butchers,  because  their 
faith  forbade  them  to  draw  the  sword.  Ba3'le  tells  us  that  Turenne  remonstrated 
■with  Van  Benning  for  tolerating  them,  when  he  replied  :  '  They  are  good  people, 
and  the  most  commodious  to  a  State  in  the  world,  because  they  do  not  aspii-e  to  places 
of  dignity.  We  fear  no  rebellion  from  a  sect  that  makes  it  an  article  of  their 
faith  never  to  bear  arms.  They  edify  the  people  by  the  simplicity  of  tlieir  manners, 
and  apply  themseh'es  to  arts  and  business,  without  dissipating  their  substance  in 
luxury  and  debauchery.'  Xay,  Bayle  himself  says  that  their  great  enemy  De  Bres 
'  Says  nothing  to  insinuate  that  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  suffered  death  for  taking  up 
arms  against  the  State,  or  for  stiiTing  up  the  subjects  to  rebel,  but  represents  them  as 
a  harmless  sort  of  people.  .  .  .  'Tis  certain  that  many  of  them  who  suffered  death  for 
their  opinions  had  no  thouglit  of  making  any  insurrection.'  "  A  few  madmen  of 
Miinster,  with  Rotlimanii  at  their  head,  aroused  their  new  converts  to  their  views, 
and  so  brought  disgrace  upon  their  name ;  but  if  any  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
had  to  do  with  the  vile  conspiracy,  who  and  where  were  they  ? 

Melanctlion  says  that  he  made  particular  inquiry  whether  Storch  was  with 
Miinzer  in  his  uprising,  but  he  found  nothing  to  justify  his  suspicions.  And  Hase 
adds  :  'Xo  one  can  prove  that  Storch  was  guilty  of  direct  political  aims.  He  went 
about  seeking  out  the  elect,  who  forsook  home  and  their  native  land  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth.""  Cornelius  sums  up  the  whole  matter,  covering  the  time  from  1525 
onward,  when  he  says :  '  Anabaptism  and  the  Peasants'  War  had  no  conscious  con- 
nection.    The  two  movements  were  generally  distinct.' " 

So  much  has  been  said  of  these  disgraceful  transactions  at  Miinster,  and  said  so 
rashly,  to  the  injury  of  Baptists,  that  one  is  tempted  to  add  cumulative  evidence  on 
the  subject,  even  to  prolixity.  The  mean-spirited  charges  were  flung  in  their  faces 
by  men  who  persecuted  them  at  that  time,  and  the}-  repudiated  them  with  deep  feel- 
ing, as  cruelly  adding  insult  to  injury.  This  side  of  the  case  ranst  be  noticed. 
Keller  quotes  an  old  chronicle  to  show  that  Greble  and  Mantz  were  called  'false 
prophets '  by  the  ftinatical  libertines  in  Abbacell,  whom  they  rejected  and  combated, 
keeping  clear  of  them  in  entangling  alliance  because  they  were  libertines.^  The 
Schleitheim  Articles  as  well  as  many  private  writings  throw  a  strong  light  upon  this 
subject.     Not  only  does  the  sixth  article,  on  'The  Sword,'  relieve  them  from   this 
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odium,  but  they  wash  their  hands  of  tlie  revohitionarj  transactions  at  Zwickau  and 
Miihlllausen,  the  first  in  1521,  the  last  in  1524,  under  Miinzer.  Tliey  say  to  the 
Baptist  congregations : 

'  Scandal  has  been  brought  in  amongst  us  by  certain  false  brethren,  so  that  some 
have  turned  from  the  faith,  imagining  to  use  for  themselves  the  freedom  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  Christ.  But  such  have  erred  from  the  truth  and  have  given  them- 
selves (to  their  condemnation)  to  the  wantonness  and  freedom  of  the  flesh  ;  and  have 
tiiought  faith  and  love  may  do  and  suffer  all  things,  and  nothing  would  injure  or 
condemn  them  because  they  believed.'  They  warn  that  '  faith '  does  '  not  thus 
prove  itself,  does  not  bring  forth  and  do  such  things,  as  these  false  brethren  and 
sisters  do  and  teach.  .  .  .  Beware  of  such,  for  they  serve  not  our  Father,  but 
their  father  the  devil.  But  ye  are  not  so,  for  they  who  are  in  Christ  have  crucified 
the  flesh,  with  all  its  Insts  and  longings.'  After  thfey  have  given  the  seven  articles, 
tliey  say  :  'These  are  the  points  which  some  brethren  have  understood  wrongly  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  true  meaning,  and  thereby  have  confused  many  weak 
consciences,  so  -tliat  the  name  of  God  has  been  grossly  blaspiiemed.  For  which 
cause  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  united  in  the  Lord,  which,  God  be  praised, 
has  taken  place.  .  .  .  Mark  all  those  who  walk  not  according  to  the  simplicity  of 
divine  truth,  wjiich  is  contained  in  this  letter,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  us  in  the 
assembly,  in  order  that  each  one  among  us  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  discipline, 
and  henceforth  the  entrance  among  us  of  false  brethren  and  sisters  be  guarded 
against.     Separate  the  evil  from  you.' 

One  of  the  Baptist  martyrs,  Dryzinger,  in  1538,  only  three  years  after  the  craze, 
was  examined  as  to  whether  he  and  his  brethren  approved  of  these  vile  proceedinofs. 
He  answered  that  '  They  would  not  be  Christians  if  they  did.'  Hans,  of  Overdam, 
another  martyr,  complained  of  these  false  accusations  of  violence.  He  said :  '  We 
are  daily  belied  by  those  who  say  that  we  would  defend  our  faith  with  the  sword, 
as  they  of  Mlinster  did.  The  Almighty  God  defend  us  from  such  abominations.' 
Young  Dosie,  a  beautiful  character,  wlio  was  a  prisoner  to  the  Governor  of  Friesland, 
and  endured  cruel  slaughter  for  his  love  to  Christ,  was  asked  by  the  governor's  wife 
if  he  and  his  brethren  were  not  of  that  disgraceful  peojile  who  took  up  the  sword 
against  the  magistrates.  With  the  sweet  innocence  of  a  child  lie  I'eplied  :  *No, 
madam,  those  persons  greatly  erred.  We  consider  it  a  devilish  doctrine  to  resist 
the  magisti-ates  by  the  outward  sword  and  violence.  We  would  much  rather  suffer 
persecution  and  death  at  their  hands  and  whatever  is  appointed  us  to  suffer.' 
All  this  is  no  more  than  Erasmus  said  of  them  in  1529  :  '  The  Anabaptists  have 
seized  no  churches,  have  not  conspired  against  the  authorities,  nor  deprived  any 
man  of  liis  estate  or  goods.' ^'  They  had  no  sturdier  foe  than  Bullinger,  yet  ho 
renders  this  verdict :  '  Say  what  we  will  of  the  Baptists,  I  see  nothing  in  them  but 
earnestness,  and  I  hear  nothing  of  them  except  that  they  will  not  take  an  oath,  will 
not  do  any  wrong  and  aim  to  treat  every  man  justly.  In  this,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
is  notliing  out  of  the  way.'  '^ 

But  Cornelius  tells  us  plaiidy  :  'All  these  excesses  were  condemned  and  opposed 
wherever  a  large  assembly  of  the  brethren  afforded  an  opportunity  to  give  expression 
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to  the  religious  consciousness  of  tlie  Baptist  meinbersliip.'*'  Tliis  was  tlie  case  at 
Augsburg,  wliere  a  formal  convention  of  their  leaders  discountenanced  all  political 
measures.  Ko  one  outside  of  their  number  has  better  described  their  advanced  posi- 
tion as  a  people  in  all  respects  than  Fiisslin,  in  his  preface  to  vol.  ii  of  Bcitriige : 

'  The  "Reformers  rejected  the  superstitious  abuses  attached  to  the  sacraments ;  the 
Anabaptists  restored  tlie  sacraments  themselves  to  meiiiorials  for  believers.  Tiie 
Reformers  preached  against  unnecessary  bloodshed  ;  the  Anabaptists  denounced  war 
of  every  Ichul.  The  Reformers  protested  against  ('atholic  tyranny;  the  Anabaptists 
denied  to  any  civil  power  autiiority  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Reformers  decried 
public  vices ;  the  Anabaptists  excluded  tlie  immoral  from  their  fellowship.  The 
Reformers  sought  to  limit  usury  and  covetousness ;  the  Anabaptists  made  them 
impossible  by  the  practice  of  communism.  The  Reformers  educated  their  preachers ; 
the  Anabaptists  looked  for  the  inner  anointing.  The  Reformers  condemned  the 
priests  for  simony  ;  the  Anabaptists  made  every  preacher  depend  on  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands  and  the  free  gifts  of  the  peojjle.' 

The  Baptists  of  our  day  are  the  first  and  the  freest  to  wash  their  hands  of  all 
the  black  deeds  at  Munster,  not  only  because  the\'  are  black,  but  also  because  their 
true  brethren  of  the  sixteenth  century  renounced  them  as  honestly  and  earnestlj'. 
Several  of  the  Munster  men  professed  some  things  in  common  with  the  Baptists, 
but  more  that  the  Baptists  detested.  Fiisslin,  with  characteristic  impartiality,  says : 
'  There  was  a  great  difference  between  Anabaptists  and  Anabaptists.  There  were 
those  amongst  them  who  held  strange  doctrines,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  whole 
sect.  If  we  should  attribute  to  every  sect  whatever  senseless  doctrines  two  or  thi-ee 
fanciful  fellows  have  taught,  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom  we  could  not 
ascribe  the  most  abominable  errors.'  He  clearly  alludes  here  to  the  Miinster  teachers. 
But,  as  clearly,  he  did  not  look  upon  them  as  the  fathers  of  the  Baptists  in  Germany. 
Without  doubt  a  handful  of  Baptists  in  that  city  ran  into  polygamy,  the  only 
instance  in  all  the  centuries  where  a  congregation  of  them  has  embraced  that 
abomination.  But  even  there  the  shocking  practice  was  condemned  and  resisted 
at  every  step.  Goebel  tells  us  (i,  p.  189)  that  two  Inmdied  moral  and  modei-ate 
Baptists  in  Munster  heroically  withstood  the  iniquity,  and  it  was  not  established 
until  forty-eight  of  this  number  had  Ijeen  put  to  a  bloody  slaughter  for  tlieir 
resistance.  So  that  in  the  struggle  nearly  tifty  true  Baptists  fell  martyrs  to  purity 
in  that  German  Sodom  ;  and  at  last,  the  ministers  and  most  of  the  people  yielded 
to  the  clamor  for  polj-gamy  under  this  reign  of  terror. 

While  this  handful  of  madmen  had  not  been  educated  in  visions,  violence  and 
indecency  by  the  Baptist  leaders  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  others  had  impreg- 
nated them  with  these  doctrines  from  their  cradle.  For  centuries  these  teachings 
and  practices  had  tilled  the  air.  The  doctrine  of  wild  visions,  both  of  God  and  the 
devil,  was  taught  in  the  monastic  institutions,  and  wonders  of  this  sort  were 
blazoned  abroad  by  bishops,  cardinals  and  popes  everywhere.  The  Catholic  com- 
munion believed  then  and   still    believes    in   new  revelations    from   God.       Saints 
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innumerable  are  mentioned  who  lieard  voices  from  heaven,  had  visits  from  the 
Virgin,  the  Father,  tlie  Son  and  the  angels — as  Ignatius,  Aquinas,  Teresa,  Felix 
and  Anthony.  Francis  was  not  only  inspired  to  read  men's  minds  and  consciences 
as  well  as  their  faces,  but  lie  received  the  rules  of  his  new  order  of  monks  directly 
from  God.  Like  John  of  Leyden  he  appointed  twelve  apostles,  and  one  of  them 
Iianged  himself  to  boot.  He  also  '  prophesied '  that  he  should  become  '  a  great 
prince'  and  be  adored  over  the  whole  earth.  Bridget,  Catharine  and  Rosa,  with 
endless  nuns,  were  prophetesses.  Teresa  took  the  crucified  Christ  by  the  hand,  was 
espoused  to  him  and  went  up  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  white  dove.  The  Miinster 
men  never  had  such  dreams,  I'aptures,  apparitions,  phantasms  and  ecstasies  as  the 
canonized  saints  of  Rome.  Neither  did  Luther  help  the  lunatics  to  sounder  doc- 
trine when  he  saw  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  '  dog,'  '  a  whisp  of  straw,'  a  '  wild  boar  ' 
and  'a  star; '  nor  when  he  threw  the  inkstand  at  his  head.     As  to  violence  : 

Catholics  and  Protestants  taught  them  that  tradition,  reason  and  Scripture 
made  it  the  pious  duty  of  saints  to  torture  and  burn  men  as  heretics  out  of  pure 
love  for  their  holiness  and  salvation.  Protestants  told  them  that  it  was  sacred  duty 
to  slaughter  those  as  schismatics,  sectaries,  malignants  who  corrupted  the  Church 
and  would  not  live  in  peace  with  the  Reformed.  Who  educated  these  fanatics  in 
Christian  love  and  gentleness  ?  The  law  of  their  times  was  to  repel  force  with  force. 
When  the  Miinster  men  came  into  power  they  applied  the  reasoning  of  their  tutors  in 
atrocity,  saying :  '  Our  bounden  duty  is  now  to  rid  the  earth  of  Christ's  enemies  and 
ours,  as  they  would  rid  it  of  us.'  And  wlio  will  say  that  all  these  murdei"ers  did  not 
stand  on  the  same  plane  of  outrage  and  barbarity  in  this  respect  ?    As  to  immoralities  : 

Ever}'  pure  mind  shrinks  from  the  abhorrent  indecencies  of  Miinster.  And 
who  had  set  them  this  example  ?  They  practiced  polygamy  ;  but  ten  long  years 
before  this,  1524,  Luther  had  written :  '  The  husband  must  be  certified  in  his  own 
conscience  and  by  the  word  of  God  that  polygamy  is  permitted  to  him.  As  for 
me,  I  avow  that  I  cannot  set  myself  in  opposition  to  men  marrying  several  wives, 
or  assert  that  such  a  course  is  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scripture.'  ^  About  the  same 
time  he  preached  his  famous  sermon  on  '  Marriage,'  whicii  chastity  may  well  pass  in 
silence,  beyond  this  one  expression  :  '  Provided  one  has  faith,  adultery  is  no  sin.'  ^ 
It  was  not  tlie  madmen  of  Miinster  but  Martin  Luther  who  said  :  '  Whatever  is 
allowed  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  to  marriage  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Gospel.'  His 
course  in  the  shameful  affair  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  shows  that  although  he 
'  did  not  wish  to  see  this  practice  (polygamy)  introduced  among  Ciiristians,'  yet  he 
held  to  his  old  views.  Hence,  in  1539,  four  years  after  the  Miinster  abomination, 
Philip  told  him,  with  what  Michelet  calls  '  a  daring  frankness,'  that  he  must  many 
another  wife  or  continue  his  adulteries,  saying  ;  'I  have  read  with  great  attention 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  I  can  discover  no  other  resoui'ce  save  that  of  taking 
another  wife ;  for  I  neitlier  can  nor  will  change  in}'  course  of  life  ;  I  call  God  to 
witness  my  words.'     Yet  with   that  unblushing  brow  before  him,  Luther,  with  Me- 
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lancthon,  Bucer  and  four  others,  signed  and  sealed  a  document,  attempting  to 
dissuade  the  Landgrave,  but  faiHng  of  that,  closed  by  sa3'iug :  '  If,  however,  your 
highness  is  utterly  determined  upon  marrying  a  second  wife,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  secretly.'  Anti)ny  Corvinus,  the  fourtii  signer  of  this  reply  to 
Philip,  gives  an  account  of  the  examination  of  John  of  Leyden,  at  which  he  was 
present,  in  which  John  gave  his  seven  articles  of  faith.  He  intrenched  himself* 
behind  Luthers  position,  saying  that  they  followed  '  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,' 
declared  marriage  a  '  political  institution,'  and  then  put  in  the  same  plea  as  Philip. 
In  Philip's  letter  to  the  Wittenberg  divines  he  said:  'Ever  since  my  marriage  I 
have  lived  constantly  in  a  state  of  adultery  and  fornication,  and  as  I  will  not  forego 
this  course  of  life,  I  am  interdicted  from  taking  the  holy  communion  ;  for  St.  Paul 
expressly  says,  "  The  adulterer  shall  not  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  '  John  of 
Leyden  adopted  this  plea,  saying,  in  his  seventh  article :  'It  is  better  to  have  a 
plurality  of  wives  than  a  multitude  of  prostitutes.  God  be  our  judge.'  Henry, 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  berated  Luther  for  his  approval  of  Philip's  bigamy;  when 
Luther  replied,  with  his  usual  mildness,  in  his  famous  article, '  Against  the  Buffoon  : ' 
'  The  duke  has  dail}'  swallowed  devils,  and  he  is  chained  in  hell  with  the  ciiains  of 
divine  judgment.'  He  then  exhorts  the  pastors  to  denounce  the  duke  from  the 
pulpit  as  one  who  '  has  been  damned  by  divine  judgment.'  But  when  he  revised  his 
pamphlet,  he  said  to  Melancthoii  that  he  had  been  altogether  too  moderate.^' 

And  what  better  examples  had  the  Catholics  set  the  Miinster  men  in  the  line 
of  purity  ?  From  the  ninth  century  down,  as  Bowden  says,  in  his  '  Life  of  Hilde- 
brand  : '  '  The  infamies  prevalent  among  the  clergy  are  to  be  alluded  to,  not  detailed.' 
The  ojJen  licentiousness  of  the  popes  was  appalling.  The  popes  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  profligate  and  debased  beyond  belief.  Innocent  VIII.  publicly 
boasted  of  the  number  of  his  illegitimate  children.  Alexander  was  a  monster  of 
iniquity,  who  gave  dispensations  for  crimes  that  cannot  be  written.  Baronius  sa^'s 
that  the  vilest  harlots  domineered  in  the  papal  see,  at  their  pleasure  changed  sees, 
appointed  bishops,  and  actual!}'  thrust  into  St.  Peter's  chair  their  own  gallants,  false 
popes.  Take  simply  the  case  of  John  XII.  Bowden  wrote :  '  The  Lateran 
palace  was  disgraced  by  becoming  a  receptacle  for  courtezans ;  and  decent  females 
were  terrified  from  pilgrimages  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  by  the  reports 
which  were  spread  abroad  of  the  lawless  impurity  and  violence  of  the  represent- 
ative and  successor '  of  two  others  equally  vile.  -^  But  these  were  no  worse 
than  Sixtus  IV.,  who  erected  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Kome,  the  inmates  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Jortin,  '  paid  his  holiness  a  weekly  tax,  which  amounted 
sometimes  to  20,000  ducats  a  year.  The  purest  spirits  in  the  hierarchy  blush 
to  tell  the  hard  narrative  of  monastic  life  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  it 
made  pretension  to  spotless  virtue.  Archbishop  Morton,  1490,  accused  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  with  emptying  the  nunneries  of  Pray  and  Sapnell  of  modest  women 
and  filling  them  with  vile  females.     The  clergy  kept  concubines  openly  from  the 
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pope  duwn.  Ten  priests  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bisliop  of  Constance,  asking 
permission  to  marry,  confessing  that  their  wicked  mistresses  had  been  their  '  scandal 
and  ruin.'  He  absolved  them  and  others  on  the  payment  of  five  gulden ;  and 
Hottinger  writes  that  the  i-eveniie  from  tliis  source  was  7,000  gulden.  This  was  a 
full  match  for  the  obscenities  of  Miinster.  Such  transactions  in  sacred  life  led  these 
madmen  to  throw  away  all  license  in  civil  life. 

A  word  as  to  the  nude  indecencies  of  Miinster  must  finish  this  chapter.  People 
appeared  naked  at  the  baptistery  and  in  public  places.  Where  had  they  learned 
these  revolting  practices  ?  For  centuries  the  fanaticism  of  Rome  had  immersed  all 
persons  in  a  state  of  nudity.  As  far  back  as  A.  D.  317,  the  Eitual  of  Jerusalem 
required  the  candidates  for  baptism  '  to  put  ofE  the  garments  wherewith  they  are 
clothed.'  Brenner,  the  great  Catliolie  authority,  says :  '  For  sixteen  hundred  years 
the  candidate  for  immersion  was  completely  undressed.'  The  Synod  of  Cologne,  in 
1280,  carried  this  fanaticism  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  decreed  that  an  infant 
must  have  water  poured  upon  its  head  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  to  save  it  from 
perdition,  if  dying,  when  but  half-born.  How  like  Lambecius,  who  blamed  the 
Danes  and  Swedes  for  delaying  baptism  through  '  bashfulness  and  shame.  .  .  . 
Since,  formerly  men  and  women  laying  aside  their  bashfulness,  their  whole  bodies 
being  entirely  nude,  were  baptized  in  the  presence  of  all ;  and  that  not  by  sprinkling, 
indeed,  but  by  immersion  or  sinking  them.'  ^  These  are  the  men  who  jiow  simdder 
at  Miinster !  Tliese  are  the  men  who  foi'merly  put  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  the 
rack,  of  every  rank,  age  and  sex,  to  be  tortured.-' 

Rome  practiced  the  same  indecencies  in  flagellation,  borrowed  from  the  heathen 
feast  of  Lupercale,  in  Avhich,  according  to  Virgil  and  Plutarch,  young  noblemen 
walked  through  the  streets  naked,  cutting  themselves  with  whips  and  rods,  in  au- 
sterity, while  sacrifices  were  burning  to  the  gods.  The  same  barbarity  was  practiced 
by  Christian  women  in  France,  Mezaray  being  authority.  For  two  centuries  this 
flagellant  madness  ran  through  Bavaria,  Austria,  the  Upper  Rhine  and  Italy,  nay, 
through  Saxony  itself.  These  morbid  fanatics  practiced  all  stages  of  undress,  formed 
a  brotherhood,  swept  in  thousands  through  these  lands,  singing  hymns,  having  rev- 
elations from  angels  and  the  Virgin,  and  with  a  letter  from  Christ  himself,  which 
they  exhibited  in  their  pilgrimages.  Motley  calls  the  Miinster  men,  '  Furious  fanat- 
ics, who  deserved  the  mad-house  rather  than  the  scaffold : '  and  how  much  better 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants,  in  practicing  the  same  things?  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  sending  the  Miinster  fiends  to  perdition  alone,  nolens  volens,  for  unbearable 
beastliness.  There  was  this  diiierence  between  their  butchery  and  the  legal  mur- 
ders of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  called  martyrdoms,  namely :  that  theirs  were  acts  of 
violence  perpetrated  in  a  religious  craze  or  frenzy,  while  the  others  were  the  result 
of  deliberate  legislation,  put  on  the  statute-book,  in  that  icy  sublimity  which  dresses 
itself  in  the  guise  of  human  and  divine  law.  But  history  will  mete  out  to  all 
these  parties  that  tardy  justice  which  will  be  honestly  accepted  by  all  in  due  time. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   REFORMATION— THE  GERMAN  BAPTISTS. 

THE  German  and  Swiss  Reformation  preceded  the  English  in  point  of  date,  all 
being  due  to  the  same  causes,  while  each  in  a  sense  stood  alone.  When 
Wessel,  the  mystic,  died  Zwingli  was  a  boy  of  iive  years,  Luther  of  six,  Erasmus 
was  a  man  of  twenty-two,  Keuchlin  of  thirty-fonr  and  Melanctiion  was  unborn. 
Luther  did  not  nail  his  theses  to  the  cathedral  door  at  Wittenberg  till  1517,  but 
the  Bohemian  Reformers  sent  a  delegation  to  Erasmus  at  Antwerp  as  early  as  1511, 
asking  him  to'  point  out  any  errors  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  but  he  found  none. 
Sebastian  Frank,  who  published  his  history  A.  D.  1531,  says:  'The  Picards  in 
Bohemia  are  divided  into  two,  or  as  some  say,  into  three  parties,  the  large,  small, 
and  very  small,  who  hold  in  all  things  with  the  Anabaptists,  have  all  things  common, 
baptize  no  children,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  real  presence.'  So  far  from  finding 
the  origin  of  the  so-called  '  Anabaptist '  movement  in  the  lawless  extravagance  of 
Miinster,  1534^35,  it  is  seen  that  the  Swiss  history  of  the  Baptists  which  has  been 
given,  preceded  that  date,  and  a  similar  history'  marks  their  movements  in  Bohemia. 
Addis  and  Arnold,  in  their  Catholic  Dictionary,  say  that  various  sects  repudiated  infant 
baptism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the}'  trace  not  only  a  genetic  but  an  historical  con- 
nection between  these  and  the  Baptists, — agreeing  with  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica,' 
that  '  The  continuity  of  a  sect  is  to  be  traced  in  its  principles,  and  not  in  its  adherents.' 
Moravia.  After  Hubmeyer  fled  from  Zurich  in  152G,  he  made  his  way  to 
Nicholsburg  in  Moravia,  where  he  established  the  Baptist  cause.  This  became  the 
field  of  his  labor  and  the  churches  multiplied  rapidly,  partly  from  the  banished  of 
all  lands  and  partly  from  new  converts.  They  were  no  more  welcome  to  tlie  king 
and  emperor  there  than  elsewhere,  but  the  rulers  stood  in  fear  of  the  Turks  at  the 
time  ;  the  Hussites  were  passive,  yet  welcomed  the  Baptists  to  their  estates,  so  that 
they  could  preach  and  celebrate  the  ordinances,  and  they  had  peace.  Ulimann  had 
also  fled  from  Switzerland  to  Moravia,  but  in  1530,  he  returned  to  persuade  his 
Baptist  brethren  to  leave  their  Alpine  home  and  seek  freedom  there  too.  Full  of 
hope,  many  gathered  their  little  property  and  started  on  this  long  pilgrimage,  but 
were  waylaid  at  Waldsee,  and  because  they  would  not  renounce  their  principles, 
Ulimann  and  the  men  were  beheaded,  while  the  women  were  drowned.  The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  use  of  the  sword  soon  divided  the  Moravian  Baptists,  Hubmeyer 
believing  in  its  civil  use,  but  a  party  of  non-resistants  withdrew  to  Austerlitz  in 
1528.     That  party  subdivided  in  1531,  when  Reublin,  another  Swiss  Baptist,  took 
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a  company  of  one  Imndred  and  fifty  to  Ans2?itz,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient freedom  at  Austerlitz  in  public  speaking,  that  their  brethren  intermarried 
with  unbelievers  and  that  they  were  not  treated  with  equality.  Tiiis  party  soon 
fell  into  '  vain  janglings,'  and  Reublin  was  excluded  for  withholding  from  the 
common  funds.'  Jacob  Huter,  however,  soon  restored  harmony  by  means  of  a 
common  constitution,  and  his  followers  were  known  as  the  Huterites. 

The  Baptists  increased  to  si.xty  congregations  in  twenty  years,  each  numbering 
several  hundreds ;  besides,  many  settled  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  avoid  per- 
secution.^ By  vote  of  the  people,  each  congregation  chose  its  pastor  and  deacons.^ 
Their  pastors  were  good  Bible  students,  and  their  people  were  fond  of  sacred  song, 
some  of  their  hymns  numbering  forty-five  verses  each ;  for  they  put  an  exhortation, 
a  Bible  story  or  the  histoi'y  of  a  martyr  into  rhyme.  Tiiey  formed  themselves  into 
a  community  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  and  divided  into  households ;  each 
with  'ministers  of  the  word'  and  'ministers  of  need,'  and  the  whole  fraternity 
labored.  They  taught  their  children  in  a  common  school,  and  when  old  enough 
put  them  to  a  trade.  Marriage  was  restricted  to  their  own  sect,  and  their  joint 
earnings  went  into  a  common  treasury,  out  of  which  all  were  supported.  De 
Schweinitz,  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  century,  says  of  them : 

'  In  Moravia  there  were  many  Anabaptists.  .  .  .  This  sect,  which  numbei'ed 
seventy  communities  in  Moravia,  was  divided  into  three  factions;  the  communists, 
who  kept  up  a  community  of  goods,  the  Gabrielites,  and  the  Sabbatarians.  It  is 
said  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  they  were  the  best  farmers,  i-aised  the  best  cattle,  had 
the  best  vineyards,  brewed  the  best  beer,  owned  the  best  flour  mills,  and  engaged 
on  a  large  scale  in  almost  every  kind  of  trade  known  in  their  day.'  He  further  says 
that  in  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  they  prospered.  'Their  industrial  pursuits, 
for  which  they  became  celebrated,  won  the  good-will  of  powerful  families  among 
the  nobility ;  and  when  Maximilian  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  had  not  been 
extirpated  in  his  father's  time  and  casting  his  tolerance  to  the  winds,  proposed  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country,  the  Upper  House  of  the  Diet  protested  against  such 
a  measure  as  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  but  loaded  with  taxes.'  ■*  Keller  sa3'S :  '  In  Moravia,  where  the  Baptists 
for  a  long  time  found  influential  protectors,  persecution  begun  in  1528.  At  Easter, 
in  Briinn,  Thomas  Waldhausen,  with  two  associates,  was  burned,  and  at  Znaym  and 
Olmutz  several  of  the  leaders  were  put  to  death.  Also  at  Bruck,  in  Steinmark, 
nine  men  were  beheaded  and  three  women  were  drowned.'  ^ 


Erhard  tells  of  a  curious  Catholic,  who  visited  them  and  evidently  '  cast  a  wish- 
ful eye '  upon  their  full  ciieer.*     He  complained  : 

'They  will  not  have  any  poor  among  them,  the  sisters  dress  like  the  nobility  in 
silk  and  satin,  though  they  are  only  waiters'  and  porters'  wives.  They  have  no  lack 
of  grain,  but  gather  every  year  enough  for  seven.  They  have  plenty  of  ducats  and 
gold  crowns,  so  that  they  paid  one  bill  of  twenty-two  hundred  gulden.  Their  tables 
are  loaded  with  hare,  fish,  fowl,  nor  do  they  lack  good  Holland  cheese.  They  ride 
in  beautiful  wagons  and  on  fine  horses.  Their  stalls  are  filled  with  fat  cattle,  swine 
and  sheep.  They  monopolize  all  the  trades,  and  it  looks  as  though  they  would  soon 
buy  out  the  lords.' 
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Good  for  the  '  Anabaptists,'  for  once  they  evinced  grand  common  sense,  and 
none  the  less  for  keeping  that  liungry  monk  out,  even  if  his  eyes  did  water.  Still, 
they  were  kind,  and  when  famine  passed  over  the  land  they  had  enough  and  much 
to  spare  for  their  neighbors.  Then  their  abundance  made  Moravia  a  sort  of 
'  Promised  Land '  for  their  pinched  brethren  who  came  flocking  to  them  from  other 
countries,  for  bread  and  liberty.  When  these  gaunt  wretches  arrived  they  said  : 
'  Brotlier,  it  is  ours  by  God's  gift.  In  your  poverty  we  will  give  you  and  your  little 
ones  food  and  clothes,  shelter  and  schools.'  And  they  had  many  such  calls,  as  in  one 
year  sixteen  hundred  Baptist  emigrants  left  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  for  Moravia. 
Their  manner  of  life  was  very  frugal,  they  used  few  words,  were  vehement  in  dis- 
putation, and  willing  to  die,  but  not  to  yield.'  They  called  themselves  'Apostolical ; ' 
and  elected  their  general  superintendent,  who  instructed  them  in  the  rules  of  faith 
and  life,  and  prayed  with  them  every  morning  before  they  went  to  work.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  eating  they  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands  in  medi- 
tation. Their  dress  was  plain  and  dark,  and  they  conversed  much  on  ihe  future.' 
Erhard,  an  eye-witness,  wrote  in  Latin  rhyme:  'Would  that  Diogenes  might  see 
your  baptism  and  make  sport  of  your  washings.  You  will  sometime  be  called 
Trito-Baptists,  when  you  are  immersed  in  the  Stygian  lake.'  This  evidently  alludes 
to  their  method  of  baptizing  believers,  for  they  denounced  infant  baptism  severelv. 
When  Zeiler  visited  them  long  afterwards,  ICIS,  he  reported  them  as  still  living 
after  the  same  simple  order,  and  says  that  they  numbered  seventy  thousand.  His 
account  of  their  communion  is  very  interesting. 

'  In  summer,  they  would  gather  at  some  central  point  to  "  break  bread,"  as  they 
called  the  communion.  Long  tables  were  arranged  with  seats  for  the  company. 
The  day  preceding,  preparatory  sermons  were  preached,  with  another  early  on  the 
day  of  the  celebration.  After  reading  the  words  of  tlie  institution  and  a  prayer,  a 
slice  of  a  large  loaf  of  bread  was  handed  to  the  presiding  preacher,  in  tliis  case  one 
of  tlie  nobility,  he  broke  off  a  piece  and  passed  the  rest  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  on 
from  table  to  table.  Slice  after  slice  was  broken  until  every  one  had  taken  a  morsel. 
In  like  manner  the  wine  was  poured  out  of  large  vessels  into  smaller  ones  and 
passed  around.'^ 

AVhen  we  bear  in  mind  the  constantly  recurring  outbursts  of  pei'secution.  their 
steady  increase  seems  remarkable.  They  were  deprived  of  Hubmeyer,  their  great 
leader,  in  1528,  seven  years  before  the  Miinster  uproar.  The  Austrians  imprisoned 
him  at  Vienna,  where  Faber  and  Beck  tried  earnestly  to  lead  him  back  into  the  fold 
of  Eome,  but  he  would  not  yield  a  hairV-breadth  and  was  burnt,  March  10th.  Three 
days  after,  his  wife  was  thrown  from  a  bridge  into  the  Danube  with  a  heavy  stone 
around  her  neck,  and  drowned.  He  was  a  great  character  and  a  prolific  author  of 
large  literary  ability.  His  motto,  '  Truth  is  immortal,'  gives  the  key-note  to  his 
high,  bold  and  logical  spirit.  His  full  mind  overflowed  with  original  thought, 
delighting  in  that  keen  insight  which  eagerly  hails  the  truth  of  God  without  gloss 
as  supreme.     His  translations  of  the  Gospels,  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinth- 
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ians,  with  his  twenty-four  works,  are  prohibited  in  the  Index  at  Rome,  although  he 
was  one  of  the  most  pure  and  amiable  men  of  his  age.  Herzog,  in  speaking  of  his 
great  controversy  with  (Ecolampadius,  remarks :  '  From  what  has  come  down  to  ns 
concerning  the  discussion,  the  claim  (of  victory)  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The 
only  direct  consequence  of  the  whole  affair  was  to  confirm  the  Anabaptists  in  their 
position.' '"  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  ability,  shown  in  his  colloquy  with  the  great 
professor  at  Basel : 

(Ecolampadius.  '  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  the  Christian  Chui'ch  has  been  in  the 
wrong  so  many  centuries.'  Hubmeyer.  •  Tiiat  is  a  loose  argument,  commonly  used 
by  the  godless.  You  must  be  hard  pushed  to  brandish  this  sword  of  straw.  If  it 
had  been  sharp  it  would  have  pierced  you  long  ago,  when  handled  by  the  papists.' 
QC.  '  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Mother  Church  to  baptize  infants.'  H.  '  Yes,  of 
the  papal,  but  not  of  the  Christian  Mother  Church.  Not  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  who  is  in  heaven,  or  he  would  have  his  Son  plant  it.'  CE.  '  What  need  is 
there  of  separation  on  account  of  water?'  H.  '  It  is  not  a  matter  of  water,  but  of 
the  high  command  and  baptism  of  Christ.  Water  is  not  hajjtism/^  CE.  >  I  will 
pi'ove  my  statement  out  of  Exodus.'  H.  Baptism  is  a  ceremony  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. I  demand  a  text  with  which  you  support  infant  baptism  out  of  the  New 
Testament.'  Another  asked,  'Whether  Christ  did  not  entitle  those  to  baptism  who 
were  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Hubmeyer  answered  :  '  Tell  me,  were  the  infants 
our  Lord  loved,  embraced,  and  blessed,  ^^rew/oits??/ baptized  or  not  ?  If  yes;  you 
throw  away  your  argument  against  tliose  who  keep  them  back  from  baptism.  If 
no;  am  I  to  understand  that  Christ  calls,  embraces  and  loves  unbaptized  children? 
What  need  have  they,  then,  of  baptism  ? ' 

He  had  met  Zwingli  much  in  the  same  way,  when  the  Reformer  said :  '  The 
child  is  born  of  Christian  parents.'  H.  '  What  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.' 
Z.  '  All  Judea  came  to  John  to  be  baptized,  surely  there  were  infants  in  Judea.' 
H.  '  Tlien  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate  and  Herod  came,  too,  1  suppose.'  Z.  '  There 
are  many  things  besides  infant  baptism,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  not 
against  ijrod.'  '  H.  'Be  still,  Zwingli,  or  the  Catholic,  Faber,  will  hear  you.  Tliat 
is  what  he  said  to  you,  but  you  demanded  a  plain  passage  from  him.'  Z.  'Paul 
says  he  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanus.  Is  it  not  credible  that  children  were 
in  that  houseiiold?'  H.  'That  is  credible  which  can  be  proved  by  the  word  of 
God.  Paul  was  glad  that  he  had  baptized  no  more  than  this  household,  lest  they 
should  boast  Now  infants  would  not  trouble  the  Apostle  in  that  way.'  Zwingli 
might  well  '  be  still.' 

Ilubmeyer's  death  scattered  his  flock  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  they 
were  scarcely  settled  again  when  a  second  storm  burst  upon  them,  in  1535.  But 
Huter  became  a  leader,  and  soon  displayed  great  independence  of  mind,  with 
large  resources.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  but  was  very 
forceful  with  the  pen.  His  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Moravia  is  a  marvel  of 
intelligence,  manliness  and  reason,  indicating  one  of  those  strong  minds  which 
rise  above  passion  into  the  calm  and  broad  penetration  of  right  and  honor.  King 
Ferdinand  had  slaughtered  the  Baptists  without  mercy,  destroyed  their  prop- 
erty and  driven  them  into  exile,  and  now  the  remnant  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  land.  But  so  faithful,  fearless,  kind  and  statesmanlike  was  Huter's  demand 
for    human  rights   that   its    scope   and   spirit   commanded  the   conscience  of   the 
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persecutor,  wlio  revoked  his  cruel  decree  to  extirpate  them,  a  tiling  scarcely 
known  before  iu  history.  The  result  was  that  they  returned  to  their  homes 
and  had  rest  for  twelve  years ;  then  for  seven  years  Ferdinand  hounded  them  again, 
when  their  landlords  were  threatened  with  royal  displeasure  if  one  was  found 
on  their  estates,  and  after  a  time  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  Hungary.  Soon, 
however,  the  gallows  were  erected  before  their  own  doors;  their  new  home  to- 
gether witli  Poland  and  "Wallachia  rejected  them,  and  they  sought  refuge  again 
in  ]\roravia,  but  gave  up  the  attemjit  to  keep  together  and  hid  in  woods  and  caves 
till  1554. 

"When  tiie  -ferocity  of  their  foes  abated  tlicy  prospered  again  in  Moravia  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  became  very  numerous,  as  we  have  seen.  As  early  as  1528 
two  thousand  had  joined  them  from  Silesia  through  the  influence  of  Gabriel  of 
Scherding,  and  Hast  says  that  by  1526  infant  baptism  was  almost  obsolete  in 
Silesia."  In  1530  there  were  about  fifty  Baptist  churches,  ranging  from  four  to 
six  hundred  attendants  each  and  stretcliing  from  the  Eifel  to  Moravia.  '^  After 
half  a  century's  quiet  Kudolph  II.  made  another  savage  attempt  to  extirpate  them. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Ferdinand,  inherited  his  hatred  of  tlie  Baptists,  and  fined 
any  one  of  his  subjects  five  hundred  ducats  who  fostered  tliem.  In  1622  nearly 
forty  congregations  of  them  were  driven  out  of  Moravia  into  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania."  For  what?  In  tlie  height  of  their  prosperity,  1589,  Christopher 
Erhard,  a  Catholic,  had  spent  some  time  with  them  and  published  iiis  observations 
in  a  book.  He  says  that  the  devil  helped  tliem  to  repeat  long  passages  from  the 
Bible,  quoting  chapter  and  verse ;  that  they  regarded  baptism  as  tiie  covenant  of  a 
good  conscience  and  the  Supper  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  death.  He  thouglit, 
however,  that  they  were  armed,  because  some  said  that  they  shot  rabbits  and  ducks, 
and  Kelner,  of  Austerlitz,  had  swords  hanging  over  his  bed.  Then  he  tells  this 
story  to  prove  their  pugnacity  : 

'  They  say  that  they  do  not  strike,  but  let  any  one  try  and  see.  He  will  prove 
by  his  own  skin  whether  they  smite  or  not.  The  lioly  David  wrote  concerning  tliem  : 
"  He  toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke."  One  day  I  spoke  to  one  of  them,  and  called 
him  an  Anabaptist.  He  resented  the  name,  and  when  I  proceeded  to  justify  the 
appellation,  he  proceeded  suddenly  to  lay  a  stick  five  times,  with  all  his  might,  upon 
my  i)ack,  and  might  have  seriously  harmed  me.  When  I  met  another  and  told  hira 
the  insult  I  had  received,  he  repeated  tiie  same  thing.  These  are  the  men  that  never 
use  the  stick.'  '^ 

If  Shakespear  had  called  out  this  verdant  gentleman  in  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,'  he  would  probably  have  introduced  him  as  he  did  Dogberry  :  '0  tiiat  he 
were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass.  But,  masters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass ; 
though  I  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass.'  He  was  unwise  to 
call  his  Baptist  brethren  nicknames,  when  they  carried  sticks. 

All  kinds  of  e\nl  reports  concerning  the  Moravian  Baptists  were  sent  back  to 
Bavaria,  but  despite  these  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  flowed  thither;  and  so 
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absolute  was  tlie  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  new  faith  that  few  were  terrified  into 
recantation.  ^^  By  great  judicionsness  the  many  companies  of  women  and  children 
who  crossed  the  borders  completely  eluded  the  officers  of  the  law,  traveling  at  night 
in  disguise  and  in  the  by-ways;  thus  they  foiled  their  enemies.  Prince  William  V. 
offered  a  reward  of  forty  gulden  for  every  Baptist  captured,  with  sixty  extra  for  a 
missionary.  '*  The  missionaries  lived  in  dens  and  caves,  as  did  David  when  he  was 
hunted  by  Saul,  and  the  gatherings  of  the  people  were  as  secret  as  those  of  the 
Covenanters  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  As  early  as  1.547  the  Huterites  had 
published  what  they  called  a  '  Reckoning  of  their  Faith,'  from  the  pen  of  Peter 
Keideniann.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  blot  this  book  out  of  existence,  and  nearly 
succeeded.  No  copy  is  known  to  remain  of  the  first  edition,  and  but  two  of  the 
second ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois.  Their 
enemies  distributed  the  so-called  '  Nicholsburg  Articles '  through  Europe  as  their 
doctrinal  standard,  which  charged  various  heresies  upon  tiiem.  But  this  'Reckon- 
ing,' as  well  as  the  investigations  of  Coi'nelius,  shows  that  these  'Articles'  are  a 
forgery,  most  probably  made  up  by  an  inquisitor. ''  Scultetus  says  that  the  Huter- 
ites were  still  in  Moravia  in  1718. 

Tiie  pen  was  wielded  against  them  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  in  all  its  power. 
In  1528  Bishop  Fabri  published  six  sermons  against  them  at  Prague.  He  stoops 
to  tantalize  them  with  their  forced  wanderings,  as  evil  spirits  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none ;  places  them  in  company  with  Herod  for  shutting  infants  out  of 
heaven  by  refusing  baptism  to  them,  which  he  calls  the  murder  of  the  innocents. 
As  to  confessing  Christ  before  baptism,  he  demanded  with  ?>o\emxniy  ex  cathedra : 
'What  M'ill  you  do  with  mutes?  And  where  do  the  Scriptures  sa}'  that  a  babe  shall 
confess  ?  You  say  that  preaching  goes  before  baptism  ;  well,  we  always  preach 
before  we  baptize  an  infant.  If  you  are  so  literal  you  have  no  right  to  baptize 
any  one  until  you  have  gone  into  all  the  world.'  Dr.  Leopold  Dick  published  a 
tractate  against  them  in  1531.  He  took  ground  that  '  it  is  certain  the  Apostles 
always  baptized  infants,'  because  '  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  did  not  baptize 
them,' — in  substance  Luther's  argument.  In  the  same  way  he  could  as  easily  have 
proved  that  they  gave  them  the  Supper  after  they  were  circumcised.  '  Wolves, 
he  says,  '  ought  to  be  killed,  and  the  Anabaptists  are  wolves.'  Bullinger,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zwingli,  launched  a  volume  against  them  full  of  hard  words  and  weak 
arguments.  He  complains  of  them  bitterly  to  this  effect :  They  say  such  good  and 
pious  things  of  God,  that  they  must  be  bad — they  praise  God  when  they  are  mis- 
treated, and  joyfully  die  for  their  religion,  and  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  such  people, — the  reason  why  they  withdraw  from  others  is  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  wicked  folk  in  their  fellowship,  and,  in  fact,  say  that  it  is  vain  to  demand 
that  people  forsake  sin  and  then  draw  no  line  between  saint  and  sinner ;  then 
he  insists  that  doctrine  is  more  than  baptism,  although  he  confesses  that  baptism  is 
doctrine.     He  is  grieved  because  their  traveling  preachers  will  go  to  people  and 
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read  the  New  Testament  and  keep  up  that  practice,  too,  until  tliey  are  baptized ; 
that  they  always  carry  books  with  them,  even  wlien  they  labor  at  cutting  spoons 
and  twisting  baskets — nay,  they  arm  their  converts  with  power  to  dispute  out  of 
the  New  Testament  witii  the  regular  clerg}',  and  meet  in  barns  and  forests  instead 
of  going  where  infant  baptism  is  defended  ;  and  what  is  quite  as  bad,  they  actually 
refuse  interest  for  loans  of  money,  and  think  slavery  as  bad  as  usury.  After  calling 
them  most  of  the  harsh  names  which  the  liberal  vocabulary  of  his  day  furnished, 
ho  appeals  to  them  affectionately  to  desist.  The  essence  of  his  appeal  is  this : 
Dearly  beloved  Anabaptist  brethren,  do  not  divide  our  State  churches  after  this 
fashion.  Let  those  remain  Christians  whom  Christ  has  not  positively  rejected. 
You  want  to  be  called  Christians,  and  are  very  devout  Christians.  Why  do  you 
act  so  ?  You  ought  to  know  better.  And  if  you  will  not  learn  better,  you  deserve 
to  be  burnt.     Light  the  fagots  for  them,  brethren. 

Returning  now  to  the  Rhine,  we  find  there,  that,  when  the  Baptists  were  driven 
over  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  they  made  their  way  into  Baden,  Bavaria  and 
Auf^tria,  where,  as  Lhlhorn  expresses  it,  they  propagated  their  tenets  '  by  itin- 
erant missionaries,'  and  great  success  attended  them  at  Strasburg,  Niirnberg  and 
Augsburg. 

Steasburg.  This  free  imperial  city  was  the  Wittenberg  of  the  South  and  a 
Bai<tist  stronghold.  It  was  famous  for  its  wealth,  refinement  and  tolerance,  so  that 
persecution  filled  it  with  fugitives  from  every  quarter,  for  its  tnagistrates  leaned 
toward  liberty  of  conscience.  Bucer,  Zoll  and  Ca  pi  to  were  the  three  great  Reformed 
preachers  there.  Bucer  wished  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  against  heretics,  but  his 
coadjutors  were  reluctant,  and  for  once  suppression  was  the  unpopular  side.  lie 
preached  to  small  audiences,  his  books  were  little  read,  the  people  favored  the  Bap- 
tists, and  he  demanded  a  disputation.  Capito  entertained  them  at  his  hospitable 
home,  and  spoke  of  their  godliness  in  the  highest  terms,  so  highly,  indeed,  that 
Zwingli  and  Qilcolampadius,  in  1528,  tliought  that  he  had  become  one  of  them.'* 
He  never  rejected  infant  baptism,  however,  but  in  1524  he  wrote  to  Zwingli  that 
lie  was  undecided  on  the  subject.  He  utterly  rejected  the  notion  that  baptism  was 
a  cliannel  of  grace,  for  unless  the  condition  of  heart  corresponded  with  the  signif- 
icance of  the  rite  it  becomes  a  false  sign.  He  had  published  his  '  Commentary  on 
Hosea,'  in  1528,  in  which  he  said  of  the  Baptists : 

'  Great  good  comes  to  all  the  Churches  by  their  appearance.  Tlie  people  are 
more  prudent,  the  preachers  more  watchful,  all  ofiiees  are  better  filled.  Those 
wlio,  in  the  face  of  the  liardest  tyranny,  defend  Anabaptism  in  connection  with 
the  confession  of  Christ,  err,  if  they  err,  without  bad  intention,  for  they  make  use 
of  rebaptism  not  as  a  means  of  dividing  the  Cliurches,  but  as  a  sign  that  tliey  believe 
the  Word  of  the  kingdom  and  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  tiieir  Redeemer. 
We  should,  however,  pray  tliat  the  Lord  would  fill  with  tlie  knowledge  of  his  name 
these  servants  of  God,  witnesses  of  Christ,  and  our  dearest  brothers ;  though  I  do 
not  think  less  of  them  if  they  are  weak  in  this  point.' 
26 
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When  the  Austrian  government  went  to  butchering  the  Baptists  at  Rothenburg, 
in  1527,  Capito  plead  their  cause  thus,  witli  his  pen  : 

'  In  regard  to  baptism,  magistracy,  and  oatlis,  our  dear  Ijrothers  and  brave  con- 
fessors of  the  truth  may  have  erred  somewhat;  but  in  other  matters,  they  are  glo- 
rious witnesses  of  the  truth  and  vessels  of  honor,  and  this  error  does  not  affect  their 
salvation,  for  God  knows  his  own.  Of  the  elect,  surely  are  these  prisoners,  for 
they  have  tlie  fear  of  God,  and  tlieir  very  zeal  for  his  honor  has  led  them  to  this 
error.  In  chief  matters  of  faith  and  essential  points,  they  do  not  err.  Do  not, 
therefore,  punish  them,  but  rather  instruct  them.'  '^ 

Tlie  first  so-called  rebaptisni  at  Strasburg  was  administei'ed  by  Jacob  Gross,  a 
disciple  of  Ilubmeyer,  in  1526.  He  had  fled  from  "VValdshut  in  company  with 
Reublin,  the  man  who  at  Basel  joined  a  Romish  procession  following  a  relic  and 
holding  up  a  Bible  above  his  head,  cried :  '  This  is  the  only  true  relic,  the  rest  are 
dead  men's  bones.'  Many  were  converted  at  Strasburg,  and  not  a  few  of  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  citizens.  Amongst  them  was  Otto  Brunfels,  who  was 
first  a  monk,  then  a  teacher  and  a  pliysician.  He  was  the  publisher  of  the  works 
of  Wickliff  and  IIuss,  and  Linnaeus  himself  calls  him  '  the  father  of  botany.'  ^^ 
Lucas  llackfurt,  the  Superintendent  of  Charities ;  Fridolin  Meyer,  the  Notary ; 
John  Schvvebel,  the  teacher;  Jacob  Yielfeldt,  a  noted  scholar,  and  Paul  Volzius,  to 
whom  Erasmus  dedicated  his  '  Enchiridion  '  and  willed  one  hundred  gulden,  whose 
piety  equalled  his  learning.  But  the  most  marked  of  them  all  was  Pilgram  Mar- 
beck,  a  noted  civil  engineer  from  the  Tyrol.  He  built  aqueducts  about  the  city  and 
constructed  a  wood-slide,  by  which  timber  was  brought  to  market  from  distant 
mountains,  which  timber  long  bore  the  name  of  '  Pilgram-wood.'  He  had  been 
driven  from  the  Catholic  Tyrol  for  conscience'  sake,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Baptists  in  a  Protestant  city,  and  he  boldly  attacked  the  errors  of  the  Reformers. 
He  reached  Strasburg  in  1530,  and  in  1531  published  two  books  advocating  Baptist 
views.  The  sale  and  reading  of  these  books  were  immediately  forbidden,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  tiie  Council.  Before  that  body,  he  said  :  '  This  matter  is  sub- 
ject to  no  human  tribunal,  though  I  gladly  speak  of  it  before  all  Christians.'  He 
begged  the  Council  not  to  regard  the  person  of  any  one  for  his  religion,  but  to 
judge  impartially.  He  said :  '  It  is  baptism,  everywhere  misused,  that  involves  us 
in  hate.  I  have  received  it  as  the  sign  of  an  obedient  faith,  looking  not  at  the 
water  but  at  God's  command.'  He  charges  the  preachers  with  crying  out  against 
the  Baptists  witiiout  warrant  of  Scripture,  for  there  is  not  one  letter  there  in  favor 
of  infant  baptism,  and  so,  they  sought  to  compel  people  through  infant  baptism  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  denied  that  the  magistrates  had  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  that  in  matters  of  faith  there  is  no  judge 
invoked  but  Jehovah.  Bucer  showed  how  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  had  been 
pought.  Marbeok  replied :  '  He  who  will  not  be  taught  by  the  Word,  let  him  go  to 
the  magistrate.'  But,  December  ISth,  1531,  the  Council  banished  him.  He  said : 
'  I  have  always  submitted  to  the  ordinances  of  the  magistrates,  and  will  yield  to  this 
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dofisioii,  but  if  in  future  the  Spirit  of  God  should  lead  me  back,  I  will  make  no 
])romises.'  He  then  asked  for  three  or  four  days  to  get  ready.  He  thanked  the 
magistrates  that  they  had  saved  the  city  from  the  stain  of  liis  blood,  and  exliorted 
them  not  to  oppress  the  (consciences  of  those  wlio  had  nowhere  in  the  world  to  go 
for  protection,  and  had  fled  to  them  for  shelter.  After  wandering  all  through  Ger- 
many, he  died  at  Augsburg. 

Nicholas  Prugner,  an  able  astronomer,  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  Bap- 
tist, yet  lie  never  fully  identified  himself  with  them.  Eckard  Trubel,  a  grand  old 
knight,  sent  out  his  ringing  sentiments  from  his  castle.  To  his  brethren  he  said : 
'Great  is  your  reward  if  you  are  faithful,  but  all  divine  and  human  rights  of 
heathen  and  Christians  forbid  the  e.xecution  of  any  one,  be  he  Jew,  Turk,  heathen 
or  Christian,  on  account  of  his  faith.'  This  sentiment  is  worthy  of  use  as  the  te.xt  to 
the  '  Bloody  Tenet,'  and  the  key-note  to  American  Religious  Liberty.  This  he 
backed  by  such  advanced  and  statesmanlike  utterances  as  these : 

'He  who  has  a  good  conscience,  by  the  word  of  God,  should  not  allow  it  to 
be  broken  by  human  reason  and  opinion,  but  remain  steadfast.  It  is  better  and 
easier  to  go  to  prison  or  hang  on  a  tree  with  a  good  conscience,  than  to  live  with  a 
doubtful,  restless  conscience,  even  in  tiie  glory  of  King  Solomon.  Man's  hands 
make  short  work  of  it,  but  God  gives  eternity.  The  government  has  no  power  to 
use  force  with  consciences.' 

Denk  came  to  Strasburg  in  1526,  and  rendered  great  service  there.  And  in 
1528,  Jacob  Kautz,  who  had  been  the  chief  Lutheran  pastor  at  Worms,  but  had 
become  a  leading  Baptist,  was  banished  thence  and  came  to  Strasburg.  In  1529  he 
was  cast  into  prison  for  the  bold  advocacy  of  his  principles  and  united  with  Reublin, 
his  fellow-prisoner,  in  calling  the  Reformers:  'Unskilled  carpenters,  who  tear  down 
much,  but  are  unable  to  put  any  thing  together.'  In  the  appeal  of  the  sufferers  from 
tlieir  dark  prison,  they  say : 

'  We  hav'e  told  others  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ,  and  those  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  God  we  have  at  their  own  request  baptized,  not  of  ourselves, 
i)nt  according  to  the  strict  command  of  Christ.  Baptism  is  the  registering  of 
believers  in  the  eternal  Church  of  God.  It  nmst  not  be  refused  to  those  who 
have  heard  the  word  of  repentance  and  yielded  to  it  in  their  heart.  Faith  confessed 
is  wine,  and  baptism  is  the  sign  hung  out  to  show  that  wine  is  within.  What  a  thing 
is  this,  to  hang  out  a  sign  while  the  wine  is  still  in  the  grape  on  the  vine,  where  it  may 
be  dried  up.'  They  mean,  as  in  the  case  of  an  infant  baptized  on  another's  faith 
for  the  future,  that  it  may  fail,  as  the  promised  wine  may  blight  while  in  the  grape 
on  the  vine.  Then  they  say:  'Infant  baptism  is  not  according  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  fur  no  one  can  tell  by  it  who  is  Esau  and  who  is  Jacob,  a  believer  or 
an  unbeliever.' 

In  process  of  time  they  were  taken  from  the  Tower  and  banished,  and  in  1532 
Kautz  asked  permission  to  return  to  Strasburg,  but  was  refused.  Reublin  went  to 
Moravia.  For  a  long  time  severity  failed  to  dislodge  the  Baptists  in  Strasburg. 
Bucer,  in  writing  to  Blaurer,  1531,  said  :  'They  cause  me  inlinite  trouble.'      In  the 
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next  year  he  veliemently  congratulates  liim  upon  his  bloody  triumph  over  them  at 
Constance,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  necessity  may  compel  the  Senate  at  Stras- 
burg  to  move  more  heartily  in  this  matter.  And  still,  the  following  year,  he  com- 
plains :  '  We  will  lose  our  Church  and  commonwealth,  by  preposterous  and  impious 
clemency  to  tlie  sectaries.  They  say,  Strasburg  will  cease  to  be  a  free  city  if  vio- 
lence is  done  to  conscience.  But  the  sects  are  so  increasing,  necessity  will  change 
the  mind  of  the  Senate.  Meanwhile,  popular  hatred  is  concentrated  on  Hedio  and 
me.'  Again,  he  calls  this  clemency  'the  sin  of  the  Senate,'  until  it  finally  yielded 
to  his  entreaties  and  drove  the  Baptists  from  the  city,  after  eight  days'  warning,  in 
1534.  In  1535  the  magistrates  ordered  that,  '  For  the  sake  of  Christian  unity  and 
love,'  nobody  should  thereafter  shelter,  feed  or  assist  any  '  Anabaptist,'  but  every 
one,  old  and  young,  who  hears  of  one  anywhere  shall  at  once  report  the  same  to  the 
authorities.  Moreover,  no  child  was  to  go  more  than  six  weeks  without  baptism,  or 
punishment  should  follow.  Yet,  this  did  not  work  a  perfect  cure,  and  in  1538  the 
Senate  said : 

'  We  have  not  desired  to  take  the  lives  of  these  sectaries,  as  we  were  authorized 
and  commanded  by  imperial  law  to  do  ;  but  hereafter,  those  who  return  after  a  sec- 
ond banishment  shall  lose  a  finger,  be  branded  in  the  ciieek,  or  put  in  the  neck-iron; 
and  if  any  return  the  third  time,  they  shall  be  di'owned.  We  do  this,  not  to  make  men 
believe  as  we  do.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  to  prevent  division  in  the  Church.' 

Yet,  the  axe,  the  branding-iron,  the  river,  did  not  daunt  Baptist  consciences, 
the  heretics  remained  and  increased  in  Strasburg,  just  as  if  they  had  not  been 
forbidden. 

Augsburg  was  the  head-quarters  of  Baptists  in  Southern  Germany.  It  was  a 
rich  city  with  a  large  laboring  class,  whose  chief  comfort  sprang  fi-om  the  Gospel. 
Dr.  Osgood  writes  that  in  1527  the  Baptist  church  there  numbered  800  members.^' 
When  Hetzer  was  a  young  man  he  gathered  the  first  company  of  Baptists  tliei-e, 
1524.  After  him  John  Denk  became  their  leader.^  Uhlhorn  speaks  of  him  as 
intellectual,  of  elegant  manners,  classical  culture  and  profound  nature.  He  was 
born  in  Bavaria,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  studied  at  Basel.  He 
graduated  a  first-class  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
proof-reader  to  two  publishers  in  Basel  and  attended  the  lectures  of  (Ecolampadius, 
who  procured  for  him  the  position  of  principal  in  St.  Sebald's  school,  Niirnberg, 
the  German  center  of  printing  if  not  of  learning.  According  to  Keller,  when  this 
school  was  formed  Melancthon  was  selected  for  its  principal  and  he  accepted,  but 
for  some  reason  did  not  serve.  The  next  best  man  for  the  place  was  Denk,  who 
was  installed  in  1523.  His  high  and  independent  views  of  God's  word  and  of  the 
Supper  soon  brought  him  into  collision,  however,  with  Osiander  the  Reformer,  and 
after  eighteen  months'  service  he  was  banished,  Janiiary,  1525,  and  forbidden  to  come 
within  ten  miles  of  this  famous  free  city,  on  pain  of  death.  Osiander  was  one  of 
those  harsli  and  unlovely  spirits  who  anticipated  the  narrow  Lutheranism  of  the  next 
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generation.  Denk  went  to  Augsburg  and  kept  a  private  school.  Tliere  he  met 
lliibiiieyer,  who  baptized  hiiu  before  he  went  to  Moravia. 

Wagenseil,  in  his  'History  of  Angsburg '  (lS20-'22,  ii,  p.  67),  sa^-s  of  tlie 
Baptists  of  1527,  they  held  '  That  baptism  should  be  given  to  none  who  had  not 
reached  years  of  discretion,  and  the  candidates  must  not  be  merely  sprinkled  with 
water,  but  wholly  submerged.'  Clement  Sender,  a  Catholic  contemporary,  from 
1518  to  1533,  in  his  •  Eise  and  Progress  of  Heresy  in  Germany,'  Ingoldstadt,  1649, 
p.  25,  writes :  '  In  Augsburg,  in  three  gardens  attached  to  houses,  there  used  to 
assemble  more  than  eleven  hundred  men  and  women,  rich,  mediocre  and  poor,  all 
of  whom  were  rebaptized.  The  women,  when  they  were  rebaptized,  put  on  trousers. 
...  In  the  houses  where  a  baptistery  was  these  trousers  were  always  kept.'  * 

Denk  soon  drew  many  noted  merchants  to  tlie  Baptists,  including  two  members 
of  the  lower  council  and  other  citizens,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred  in  the  city 
alone,  besides  forming  many  churches  in  adjacent  villages.  Hans  Hut  was  one  of  his 
converts  and  became  a  strong  loader.  Denk's  powerful  pen  was  kept  busy  in  defend- 
ing his  caiise  against  attacks  from  Rome,  Wittenberg  and  Zurich.  Rhegius,  the 
Lutheran,  soon  persecuted  him  out  of  the  city,  and  he  found  refuge  in  Strasburg, 
where  most  sects  were  tolerated.  Capito  and  Zell  were  the  leading  Reformed  min- 
isters there ;  both  opposed  police  interference  with  the  Baptists,  whose  ranks  were 
full  of  public  men  and  many  first-class  scholars.  Denk  stirred  the  whole  city  by  a 
tract,  and  met  Bucer  in  public  disputation,  winning  great  honor  by  his  dignity  and 
mental  expertness.  This  was  followed  by  violence,  and  he  retired  to  Landau. 
Here  Baader,  the  Lutheran  pastor,  drew  him  into  debate,  the  result  being  that  he 
and  all  his  congregation  abandoned  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  We  find  Denk 
at  Worms  with  Hetzer  in  1527,  translating  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  Osiander 
had  its  sale  prohibited  at  Niirnberg,  but  with  little  effect,  as  it  soon  passed  through 
thirteen  editions,  and  in  all  has  numbered  seventeen. 

This  was  the  first  modern  German  translation  of  the  prophets.  Possibly  Keller, 
the  present  archivist  of  iliinster,  has  given  this  subject  as  full  investigation  as  any 
one  now  living.  He  says  that  from  1466  to  1518  eighteen  editions  of  the  entire  Ger- 
man Bible  had  been  issued,  besides  twenty -five  editions  of  the  Xew  Testament.  Dr. 
Jostes  and  others  claim  Catholic  origin  for  some  of  these,  but  he  stoutly  contends 
that  all  editions  published  down  to  1518  were  the  work  of  the  Waldensians;  and 
this  is  likely,  for  the  inquisitors  at  Strasburg  found  and  destroyed  German  Bibles 
in  1404,  and  at  Freiburg  in  1430 ;  and  in  1468  the  German  primate,  Berthold  of 
Mayence,  prohibited  the  use  of  the  German  Bible.  The  Bible  of  1483  puts  a  print 
of  the  pope  at  the  head  of  the  host  overthrown  by  the  angels  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  proves  its  anti-catholic  origin.  Dr.  Keller  also  puts  Denk  and  Hetzer 
amongst  the  standard  translators  of  the  German  Bible ;  and  Metzger  thinks  that 
the  frequent  agreement  between  the  Zurich  and  Wittenberg' versions  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  u.*ed  the  "Worms'  translation.     The  translation  made  by  Baptists  in 
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1527  leaned  to  the  ancient  Waldensian  version,  and  for  a  century  the  Mennonites 
preferred  the  Waldensian  version  to  the  Lutheran. 

In  August,  1527,  there  was  a  gathering  of  sixty  Baptist  leaders  at  Augsburg, 
over  which  Dank  presided,  which,  amongst  other  things,  declared  that  Christians 
should  never  take  possession  of  government  in  an  unlawful  way.  The  result  of 
that  meeting  unified  their  faith  and  enkindled  their  missionary  zeal,  so  that  the 
empire  felt  the  pulsations  which  it  sent  out.  For  a  time  he  sought  rest  in  Basel,  but 
just  before  his  arrival  Baptists  had  been  forbidden  there;  to  the  honor  of  his  old 
friend,  CEcolampadius,  however,  he  was  made  an  exception,  and  the  gentle  wan- 
derer was  protected.  Worn  out  with  labor  and  persecution  while  yet  young,  he 
passed  through  a  quiet  illness,  and  died  a  natural  death  at  Basel,  in  great  peace  of 
soul,  1527.  Almost  his  last  work  was  a  series  of  articles  setting  forth  his  faith  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  apostolic  spirit.  Arnold  was  so  struck  with  these  features 
that  he  remarks  :  '  P'rom  them  it  may  be  seen  whether  he  can  be  regarded  as  godless 
and  Ills  followers  as  diabolical.'  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Keller  presents 
this  beautiful  character  in  his  true  light : 

'John  Denk,  according  to  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  belonged  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  Although  by  his  position  in  reference  to 
the  Cliui'ch  he  drew  upon  himself  the  opposition  of  tlie  ruling  powers,  and  in  all 
places  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  no  one  has  been  able  to  bring  into  doubt  liis  masterly 
gifts,  or  to  discover  even  the  smallest  spot  in  his  character.  Unstinted  praise  is  ac- 
corded to  him  in  the  testimonies  that  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  him,  a  fact 
which  is  all  the  more  imjjortant  since  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  his  opponents. 
The  well-known  Stnisbui-g  i-eformer,  Wolfgang  Oapitu,  praises  Denk's  most  exem- 
plary walk  in  life,  his  remarkable  talent,  and  his  outward  bearing,  qualities  which, 
as  Capito  says,  drew  the  people  to  him  and  held  them  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Vadian,  the  friend  of  Zwingli,  made  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  young  man.  "In 
Denk,  that  distinguished  young  man,"  he  says,  "  were  all  talents  so  extraordinarily 
develojjed  that  he  surpassed  his  years  and  appeared  greater  than  himself."  The 
pastor  of  St.  Gall,  John  Kessler,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  making  Denk's 
acquaintance,  says  concerning  him  :  "  This  John  Denk  was  exceedingly  familiar 
with  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  three  lead- 
ing languages.  In  person  he  was  tall,  of  most  agreeable  manners,  irreproachable  in 
life,  and  highly  indeed  to  be  commended,  had  he  not  defiled  his  mind  and  doctrine 
with  such  fearful  errors."  '  ^ 

Another  contemporary  said  of  him :  '  The  world  will  not  heed  the  dear  man. 
Well,  when  the  time  of  misfortune  comes,  it  will  have  to  say  tliat  it  brought  on 
itself  its  evil  days.'  A  late  biographer  says  of  him  :  '  The  prophecy  came  true  in  a 
more  powerful  manner  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  As  long  as  Denk's 
words,  "  In  matters  of  faith  every  thing  must  be  left  free,  willing  and  unforced," 
were  despised,  an  unlucky  star  ruled  the  destiny  of  Germany.  Nearly  three 
centuries  were  necessary  to  make  room  for  Denk's  ideas.  The  injustice  which  has 
been  done  the  men  of  Denk's  party  cannot  be  made  good  by  later  times,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  see  that  the  property  right  in  the  ideas  for  which  they 
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suffered  be  not  snatched  from  them,  or  ascribed  to  those  who  battled  against  their 
principles,  as  may  be  proved  in  the  most  decisive  manner.'  Beard  says  in  his  Oxford 
Lectures : 

'There  is  a  great  concurrence  of  testimony  both  to  the  deptli  of  tlie  influence 
which  lie  exerted,  and  the  integrity  and  sweetness  of  the  character  wliich  justified 
it.'  Franck  calls  him  'a  quiet,  retiring,  pious  man,  the  leader  and  bishop  of  the 
Anabaptists.  .  .  .  He  belonged  to  that  age  of  Anabaptism  when  it  was  at  once  a 
deeply  religious  and  a  truly  ethical  movement,  before  tiie  relentless  rage  of  stupid 
persecution  had  deprived  it  of  its  natural  leaders,  and  handed  it  over  to  extravagance 
and  license.  Men  gathered  eagerly  about  Denk,  liiing  upon  his  lips,  adopted  his 
principles,  and  were  afterwards  not  afraid  to  suffer  for  their  faith.  He  showed  him- 
self, in  the  three  years  within  wliich  all  his  activity  was  comprised,  a  great  religious 
leader,  and  he  might,  possibly,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  have  developed  into  a 
philosophical  theologian  too.  In  a  quiet,  singular  way,  he  united  the  qualities  which 
kindle  religious  enthusiasm  in  others  with  a  sweet  reasonableness,  such  as  belongs  to 
hardly  any  other  theologian,  orthodox  or  heretical,  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  . 
In  hiin,  radical  Protestantism  lost  a  leader  whose  place  no  ISpaiiish  or  Italian  ration- 
alist can  supply.'  ^ 

This  'Apollo  of  Anabaptism,'  as  Haller  calls  him,  died  nearly  eight  years 
before  the  Minister  outbreak.  God  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Baptist 
truths  very  solidly  in  Southern  Germany,  and  no  wonder.  His  heart  was  brimful 
of  child-like  purity  and  simplicity,  his  thinking  was  elastic,  forceful  and  ver- 
satile, and  his  literary  compositions  were  finished  and  winsome,  for  his  discussions 
laid  open  his  entire  heart.  No  man  of  his  times  commanded  a  fitter  cast  of  mind 
or  broader  literary  powers  to  lead  men  back  to  first  principles  and  make  himself  the 
center  of  a  great  movement.  His  body  was  frail,  but  his  whole  being  delighted  in 
Christ's  teaehings,  he  had  no  suspicion  of  his  own  honesty  and  his  heart  never 
failed  him  or  the  truth. 

In  the  year  that  Denk  died,  Langenmantel,  a  nobleman,  l)ecanie  the  Baptist 
pastor  at  Augsburg,  and  faithfully  did  his  work  in  this  powerful  Church.  ^  At  first 
he  received  the  Baptists  to  his  house  and  then  defended  them.  October  15th,  1527, 
he  was  arrested  for  complaining  of  the  reformed  preachers  that  they  were  avari- 
cious, that  they  charged  double  fees  for  baptizing  children,  that  the}'  neither  preached 
nor  lived  according  to  God's  word,  but  that  they  taught  this  doctrine  :  '  He  who  is 
foreordained  to  sin  must  sin.'  These  he  calls  words  of  '  horrible  blaspheinv,  the 
voice  of  Satan,  not  of  Christ,  as  God  gives  no  cause  for  sin,'  and  he  exhorted  his 
brethren  to  '  stand  firm,  for  soon  they  will  hang,  burn  and  behead.'  When  brought 
into  court,  he  was  told  that  he  deserved  to  be  beheaded,  but  because  his  noble  relatives 
pleaded  for  him,  perpetual  banishment  should  suffice.  He  wrote  a  hymnand  four  tracts, 
which  are  extant.  One  of  the  latter  was  on  the  '  Old  and  New  Papists,'  in  which  he 
defended  the  Gospel  Supper  as  a  simple  memorial,  in  reply  to  Luther's  absurdity  that 
Christ  is  in  the  bread,  as  fire  is  in  the  red-hot  iron.  Another  is  a  complete  defense 
of  the  Baptists  from  the  Scriptures.  He  rejects  the  term  'Anabaptist,'  which 
means  to  baptize  again,  for  he  sa^-s  :  '  We  are  Co-baptists,  but  you  are  Anti-baptists. 
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.  .  .  You  do  not  keep  the  eomniandments  of  Christ,  especially  tliat  relating  to  bap- 
tism. Is  it  right,  when  Christ  speaks  four  or  five  words,  for  one  to  take  the  last 
word  and  put  it  first  and  the  first  last  ?  You  turn  it  about  and  take  the  last  word 
first,  according  to  your  will.  Where  is  it  said  to  baptize  without  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  faith?  Now,  I  demand  testimony  before  the  whole  world,  and  give 
them  all  the  Scriptures  to  show  where  God  has  so  commanded.'  He  was  finally 
put  to  death  by  the  sword,  although  his  family  offered  five  thousand  florins  for  his 
release. 

Several  other  leaders  were  imprisoned  and  condemned  at  Augsburg,  amongst 
whom  were  Gross,  Hut  and  Snyder.  The  '  Martyrology '  says,  that  many  of  the 
Baptists  there  were  branded  and  one  had  his  tongue  cut  out.  Hans  Koch  and 
Leonard  Meyster  were  put  to  death  in  1524,  and  Leonard  Snyder  in  1527.  Hut 
had  refused  to  bring  his  babe  to  baptism  in  1521.  Early  in  his  religioiie  life  he  had 
tendencies  to  sedition  and  was  always  a  strong  raillenarian.  Hubmeyer  contended 
with  him  on  these  points,  and  in  his  preaching  he  said  much  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  circular  which  called  for  his  capture  described  him  as  '  a  very  learned  man  ;' 
his  conduct  shows  him  to  have  been  brave  and  even  daring.  In  his  prison  he 
kindled  straw  to  burn  the  beam  and  loosen  the  chain  which  bound  him,  and  was  suf- 
focated in  the  effort.  His  corpse  was  brought  out  amid  the  ringing  of  the  city 
bells  and  burnt  on  the  public  square,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Wertach.  In 
1527  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  issued  decrees  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  all 
Baptists.  This  document  M'as  posted  in  the  market-places  and  read  from  all  state 
pulpits.  Duke  William  was  very  zealous,  and  wrote  a  full  description  of  one  poor 
offender  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau:  '  His  name  is  Aiithony,  born  at  Salzbui'g,  a  last- 
maker,  a  big,  heavy  fellow,  thirty  years  old,  lame  in  his  right  hand,  wears  a  red  cap, 
left  Augsburg  without  a  coat,  will  stop  with  Hermann  Kheil,  a  brother,  on  the  fish- 
market.'  Soon  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  Baptists,  many  died  in  prison,  others 
were  branded,  burned  or  drowned  in  the  Isar;  but  few  left  the  Falcon  Tower 
unpunished.  At  Augsburg  it  was  made  the  duty  of  one  of  the  city  councilors 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates,  so  that  no  Baptist  should 
enter.^  Sender,  a  monk  of  the  city,  kept  an  account  of  the  daily  outrages  practiced 
upon  them  :  January  12th,  1528,  twelve  were  banished  ;  13th,  thirty  were  impris- 
oned ;  18th,  ten  perpetually  exiled  ;  19th,  twenty  driven  out  of  the  city  ;  22d,  seven 
scourged  out  of  town  ;  23d,  three  men  and  five  women  driven  out;  2'lth,  one  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  was  branded  on  the  cheek.  ^  The  barbarous  crusade  ran  on  till 
February,  when  a  general  sweep  was  made.  At  Easter  two  hundred  were  surprised 
at  the  house  of  Dncher,  as  they  were  holding  a  'love-feast;'  then  Seebold  preached 
and  his  sermon  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  slaughtered  April  25th,  his  congrega- 
tion being  driven  in  all  directions ;  a  little  later  twelve  were  slain  at  Augsburg. 

Rhegius,  the  reformed  preacher,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  bloody  work,  and  a 
lady  of  the  nobility,  a  prisoner,  said  to  him  :  *  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
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you  and  me.  You  sit  on  a  soft  cusliion  besirle  tlie  Burgomasters  and  declaim  as 
Apollo  from  his  tripod,  while  1  must  speak  iiere  on  the  ground  bound  in  chains.' 
He  said  that  if  the  '  Anabaptists  would  keep  their  errors  to  themselves  they  would 
be  let  alone  ;  but  if  they  proposed  to  gather  a  peculiar  people  to  God  and  return 
from  banishment,  then  the  government  must  use  the  sword.'* 

In  February,  1527,  George  Wagner  (Carpenter),  was  captured  by  dragoons  and' 
cast  into  prison  at  Munich,  and  every  means  was  used  to  make  liim  recant,  even  the 
duke  visiting  him  to  change  his  mind,  but  in  vain.  The  fourth  charge  against  him 
was,  '  That  he  did  not  believe  that  the  very  element  of  the  water  itself  in  baptism 
doth  give  grace '  (regeneration).  He  was  asked  why  he  esteemed  baptism  lightly, 
knowing  that  Christ  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  He  then  showed  why  Christ  was 
baptized,  but  that  our  salvation  stands  in  his  atonement  and  not  in  his  baptism. 
Then  he  opened  the  true  use  of  baptism.  Foxe,  i,  402.  When  brought  out  for 
execution,  the  procession  halted  at  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  to  hear  the  charges  of 
heresy  read,  and  a  school-master  asked  him,  '  George,  are  you  not  afraid  to  die, 
would  you  not  be  glad  to  go  back  to  your  wife  and  children  ? '  He  replied,  '  To 
whom  would  I  i-ather  hasten  ? '  '  Recant  and  you  can  go.'  On  his  way  to  the  stake 
his  wife  and  children  came,  and  kneeling  before  him,  begged  him  to  recant  and 
save  his  life.'"  He  said:  'My  wife  and  children  are  so  dear  that  the  duke  could 
not  pay  rae  for  them  with  the  revenue  of  the  State,  but  I  part  with  them  for  my 
inmost  love  to  God.'  '  Do  you  really  believe  in  God  as  confidently  as  j-ou  say  ? ' 
'  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  face  a  death  so  terrible  if  I  did  not.'  He  offered  prayer, 
and  a  priest  promised  to  say  masses  for  his  soul,  when  George  said :  '  Pray  for  me 
now,  that  God  will  give  me  patience,  humility  and  faith.  I  shall  need  no  prayer 
after  death.'  A  brother  asked  him  for  a  sign  of  perseverance  in  the  flames,  when 
he  promised  to  confess  Christ  as  long  as  he  could  speak.  As  he  fell  in  the  fire  he 
cried,  '  Jesus !  Jesus ! '  and  was  with  him. 

Two  letters  from  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rhegius,  1528,  in  which  they 
show  most  beautifully  their  reliance  on  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  Amongst  other 
things  this  is  set  forth  : 

'  The  only  answer  to  give  our  enemies  is  faith  and  patience,  for  this  is  the 
hour  and  power  of  darkness.  ...  If  any  one  asks  you  why  you  were  baptized,  tell 
him  to  go  and  ask  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  He  will  tell  you  why  he  gave  the  com- 
mand. If  you  reply  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  you  will  not  contradict  the  command  of 
Christ,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  the  command  through  Ciirist.  Christ,  our  Brother, 
was  circumcised  after  the  law  when  he  was  eight  days  old,  but  baptized  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old. 
The  truth  says  that  teaching  is  the  principal  and  most  needful  thing,  for  the  apostles 
made  disciples  before  they  baptized  them.  He  who  baptizes  children  confesses  that 
baptism  is  more  necessary  than  teaching.' 

Another  apostle  amongst  the  Bavarian  Baptists  was  Augustine  Wurzelburger,  a 
school-teacher  who  did  a  great  work  amongst  them,  but  the  dukes  demanded  his  exe- 
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cution.  The  magistrates  of  Regensburg,  however,  reported  that  they  found  so  much 
'  reason  in  his  views,'  that  they  counted  him  not  worthy  of  death,  he  had  simply 
been  rebaptized.  The  dukes  frankly  declared  this  guilt  enough,  according  to  many 
princes  and  prelates.  On  a  second  demand  he  was  promptly  put  to  death.  Also, 
at  Salzburg,  many  were  slain.  Seventeen  of  them  were  discovered  in  the  pastor's 
house,  and  all  were  burned,  but  those  who  recanted  had  the  privilege  of  being 
beheaded  beforehand.  Many  were  locked  in  their  place  of  worship  and  burned 
therewith.  Also  a  beautiful  child  of  sixteen  was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  the 
whole  town  interceded  for  her  life.  But  she  remained  steadfast,  and  as  an  act 
of  mercy  the  executioner  carried  her,  like  a  lamb,  in  his  arms,  held  her  under 
water  in  a  trough  and  drowned  her,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  the  flames.^'  At 
Vienna  one  day  a  large  number  were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  being  bound  together 
in  sucii  a  manner  that  as  one  fell  into  the  water  he  drew  another  after  him.  All 
met  their  fate  with  joy.^^  Martyrdoms  took  place  also  in  many  other  cities,  where 
Baptists  were  treated  like  reptiles  and  wild  beasts.  This  was  especially  true  at 
Rothenburg  on  the  J^eckar,  where  Michael  Sattler,  who  had  been  a  monk  and  had 
become  a  Baptist,  was  slaughtered.  The  fiendish  sentence  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  in  1527.  His  tongue  was  cut  out,  twice  his  flesh  was  torn  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  then  he  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  the  city  gate,  where  his  flesh  was  torn 
five  times  more  before  lie  was  burned  to  ashes.  His  wife  and  several  other  women 
were  drowned,  several  men  were  beheaded  and  about  seventy  more  were  murdered 
in  one  way  or  another. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE     REFORMATION— GERMAN    BAPTISTS— Continued. 

MOST  interesting  facts  are  connected  with  the  Baptists  of  tiie  Tyrol.  Fugi- 
tives from  other  lands  flocked  to  this  Austrian  province  as  early  as  1525, 
and  Ferdinand  began  to  persecute  them  in  1527.  Their  places  of  worship  were 
torn  down  and  their  ministers  made  to  suffer  by  water,  lire  and  sword.  When 
Bishop  George  issued  his  command  for  their  arrest,  Ulrich  Miiller  was  forthwith 
burnt  alive  at  Brixen,  for  the  king  had  confiscated  all  Baptist  property  and  ordered 
tiie  burning  of  all  their  preachers.  Sunday  after  Sunday  his  decrees  were  read 
from  the  State  pulpits,  and  priests  failing  to  publish  them  were  to  be  punished. 
Despite  all  this  activity,  Baptists  filled  Inntlial  and  the  Brenner  Pass.  Schwatz,  a 
town  of  twelve  hundred  people,  had  eight  hundred  of  the  new  faith.  A  prisoner 
at  Innsbriick,  confessed  tliat  he  had  himself  baptized  four  hundred.  This  sudden 
growth  was  due  in  part  to  the  coming  of  Blaurock  from  Switzerland,  whose 
eloquent  enthusiasm  ranked  him,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  people,  as  a  second  Paul.  Many 
tied  from  this  persecution  to  Moravia,  and,  angered  by  their  escape,  the  king  issued  a 
a  new  order  in  1529,  inflicting:  death  on  all,  regardless  of  recantation.  Baptists  were 
burnt  in  every  village  and  cit}'  wherever  found,  and  amongst  them  Blaurock,  at 
Ciaussen.  The  town  records  say  that  sixty-seven  perished  at  Kitzbuhel,  sixty-six 
at  Rattenburg,  and  twenty-two  at  Kuffstein.  Down  to  1531  one  thousand  had  been 
put  to  death  in  the  Tyrol,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year ;  whereas  only  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  persons  were  martyred  in  the  reign  of  'bloody  Mary.'  No 
writer  of  the  present  day  possesses  such  facilities  for  full  and  accurate  statement 
on  tins  subject  as  Dr.  Keller,  of  Miinster ;  and,  on  what  he  pronounces  '  reliable 
statements,'  the  number  of  Baptists  put  to  death  was  as  follows:  In  1531,  1,000 
liad  been  martyred  in  the  Tyrol  and  Gortz,  600  at  Enzisheim,  73  at  Linz,  from  150 
to  200  in  the  Palatinate.  In  1527,  12  had  suffered  death  in  Switzerland  and  about 
20  at  Rottenburg.  He  cites  Hase,  a  stout  opponent  of  the  Baptists,  who  saj's :  '  The 
energy,  the  capacity  for  suffering,  the  joy  in  believing,  which  characterized  the 
Christians  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  reappeared  in  the  Anabaptists.' 

Under  the  edict  of  1530  all  houses  were  searched,  to  discover  who  refrained 
from  mass,  and  what  children  had  been  held  back  from  baptism ;  the  houses  of  all 
who  sheltered  Baptists  were  to  be  destroyed,  informers  were  rewarded  from  twenty 
to  forty  gulden  and  Baptist  property  was  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  trials  were  private,  and  the  purpose  of  Ferdinand  was  to  annihilate  these  home- 
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less  disciples.  When  the  storm  was  at  its  height  the  Baptists  of  Moravia  heard 
'  what  a  great  work  God  was  doing  in  the  Tyrol,'  and  sent  Jacob  Huter,  their  leader, 
to  assist  them.  He  saved  many  of  them  from  the  blood-thirst  of  Ferdinand  by 
sending  them  into  Moravia ;  but  on  his  second  visit  he  was  arrested  and  executed. 
A  gag  was  put  in  his  month,  he  was  led  to  Innsbriick,  where  he  was  first  thrown 
into  cold  water,  then  into  hot,  then  his  flesh  was  torn  with  pincers,  the  wounds  filled 
with  brandy  and  set  on  fire. 

Sigmiind  von  Wolkenstine,  a  young  noble  of  seventeen,  was  another  victim. 
After  a  years  imprisonment  he  was  set  free  for  a  little  time,  to  choose  between 
recantation  and  new  sufferings.  He  selected  the  latter,  but  his  powerful  family 
induced  the  king  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  army.  A  price  was  put  upon  the  head 
of  Griesstellei",  now  the  Baptist  leader.  The  officers  of  a  dozen  districts  combined 
and  found  him  in  the  mountains,  between  Bruneck  and  Rodeneck.  After  a  long 
hunt,  the  king  was  delighted  with  his  capture  and  he  was  speedily  put  to  death  at 
Brixen.  The  fagots  had  been  soaked  in  rain  the  night  before  and  would  not  burn, 
so  the  people  begged  for  the  sword  as  the  easier  death,  but  dry  fuel  was  brought  and 
he  was  burnt  alive.  Spies  were  hired  to  be  baptized,  to  gain  the  confidence  and  find 
out  the  secrets  of  the  sect,  and  after  all  other  measures  had  failed  to  crush  them  it 
entered  into  somebody's  head  that  possiblj^  argument  and  exhortation  might  convert 
them !  Hence,  Cardinal  Bernard  ordered  his  priests  to  preach  the  word  of  God, 
according  to  the  Scriptures — the  best  cure  for  '  Anabaptism  '  ever  devised.  But,  in 
the  e^'es  of  Ferdinand,  this  made  things  worse  and  worse  and  he  went  back  to  the 
old  weapons.  Then  he  made  his  edicts  cover  all  Austria  and  lier  dependencies,  and 
thus,  in  l'545,  Moravia  became  as  perilous  to  the  Baptists  as  the  Tyrol.  Yet,  these 
Tyrolese  brethren  stood  as  firmh"  as  their  own  mountains  ;  when  the  king  became 
emperor,  State  affairs  so  absorbed  his  attention  that  he  forgot  all  about  this  hated 
people.  When  he  returned  to  his  task,  however,  every  valley  and  ravine  was  scoured, 
and  the  old  scenes  were  re-enacted.  Baptists  swarmed  in  Pusterthal,  and  in  An  they 
were  the  ruling  power  in  society. 

In  1585  four  Tyrolese  Baptists  ventured  from  Moravia  to  labor  in  their  own 
country.  Jacob  Panzer  had  left  home  when  seventeen,  but  was  now  a  man  of  forty, 
6imple-hearted,  active  and  strong  in  the  faith.  Euprecht  Sier,  thirty  years  of  age, 
Leonard  Mareez,  aged  forty -two,  and  a  fourth,  whose  name  is  not  given,  formed 
the  heroic  band.  Each  of  them  was  rooted  in  the  faith,  and  would  stretch  upon  the 
rack  rather  than  betray  a  brother.  They  met  their  friends  in  forests,  by-ways  and 
crags,  as  best  the}'  could,  but  some  of  their  relatives  were  in  prison  and  could  not 
be  reached.  They  were  hunted  at  every  point,  two  of  them  wavered  and  one  fled, 
but  Panzer  met  martyrdom  by  the  axe.  These  facts,  with  many  others  of  equal  in- 
terest, are  found  in  Kripp's  '  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
Tyrol : '  Innsbruck,  1857. 

The  first   effect  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  to  drive  away  the  old 
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Catholic  priests,  often  in  disgust  and  angry  controversy,  long  before  Reformed 
pastors  could  fill  tlieir  places,  and  when  they  did  come  the  community  was  con- 
vulsed more  than  ever.  At  first  the  change  was  not  for  the  better  in  the  public 
morals,  but  the  contrary.  The  newly-preached  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
alone  without  the  merit  of  works  was  not  understood,  and  many  acted  as  badly 
as  they  could,  because  good  works  could  not  save  them.  People  paid  absohite 
obedience  to  the  old  autliority ;  but  when  that  discipline  was  thrown  aside  the 
new  clergy  had  little  power  over  tliem,  and  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
secular  arm  to  bring  under  moral  restraint  a  multitude  of  nominal  believers 
without  the  bond  of  heart-love  for  the  Gospel.  Elaurer,  the  Reformer  at  Con- 
stance, complained  :  '  Ourselves  bear  a  great  share  of  the  blame.  We  want  to  hear 
so  little  of  real  penitence  that  our  doctrine  itself  is  open  to  suspicion.  My  labor 
and  my  life  become  distasteful  to  me  when  I  regard  tlie  condition  of  many  cities, 
evangelical  to  such  a  small  degree  that  scarcely  any  trace  of  genuine  conversion  can 
be  shown  in  them  at  all.  Out  of  Christian  liberty  they  make,  by  a  godless  inter- 
pretation, liberty  to  commit  sin.  It  is  agreeble  to  be  justified,  redeemed,  saved  for 
nothing;  but  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  resist  with  hands  and  feet  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  crosses  and  sufferings  and  Christian  devotion.' 

Luther  said,  in  1526  :  '  Tliose  who  want  to  be  Christians  in  earnest,  and  confess  the 
Gospel  by  hand  and  mouth,  ought  to  enlist  themselves  hy  name  and  assemble  apart 
from  all  kinds  of  people  in  a  house  alone  to  pray,  read,  baptize,  receive  the  sacra- 
ment and  practice  other  Cliristian  duties.  In  this  manner  we  could  know  wlio  were 
not  Christians,  punish,  correct,  exclude  and  excommunicate.  Then  we  could  expect 
general  tlianksgiving,  giving  willingly  and  distributing  among  the  poor.  I  cannot 
yet  found  such  a  church,  for  1  have  not  the  people  to  do  it  with,  and  do  not  see 
many  who  are  urgent  for  it.' 

This  frank  utterance  shows  that  at  lieart  he  shared  the  high  and  pure  inten- 
tions of  the  Baptists  for  a  thorough  reform,  and  a  return  to  a  purely  regenerated 
church,  after  the  Gospel  pattern.  But  his  hands  were  tied,  for  the  condition  even 
of  the  German  clergy  was  much  like  tliat  of  the  Swiss,  of  whom  Bullinger 
honestly  confesses  that  only  three  deans  in  Switzerland  could  read  tiie  Old  Testa- 
ment, some  did  not  know  of  the  Bible  at  all,  and  not  all  of  them  could  read  the  New 
Testament.  After  the  general  upbreaking,  this  was  the  material  on  whicli  the 
Reformation  was  obliged  to  depend  for  its  ministers  in  many  places.  Lutlier  and 
several  other  leaders  were  more  than  half  Baptists  at  that  time.  Early  in  his  ministry 
he  told  certain  Bohemian  brethren  that  he  did  not  like  their  views  of  infant  baptism 
because  they  used  it  in  hope  of  future  faith  when  they  came  to  years  of  responsi- 
bility. It  either  regenerated  the  children  or  it  meant  nothing.  He  said  :  '  If  you 
receixe  the  sacraments  without  faith,  yoii  bring  yourselves  into  a  great  difficulty, 
for  we  oppose  against  your  practice  the  saying  of  Christ :  "  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  ' '  At  that  time  he  also  taught  the  practice  of  immer- 
sion.    He  said : 
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'  T!ie  term  baptism  is  Greek,  and  may  be  i-etidered  di])ping,  as  when  we  dip 
Bometiiing  in  water,  so  tiiat  it  is  covered  all  over.  And  although  the  custom  is 
now  abolished  amongst  many,  for  they  do  not  dip  children,  but  only  pour  on  a 
little  water,  yet  they  ought  to  be  wholly  immersed  and  iinmediately  withdrawn. 
For  this  the  etymology  of  the  term  seems  to  demand.  And  the  Germans  also  call 
baptism  taufe,  from  depth,  which  in  their  language  they  call  tiefe^  because  it  is 
fit  tliat  those  who  are  baptized  should  be  deeply  immersed.  And  certainly,  if  you 
look  at  what  baptism  signifies,  you  will  see  that  the  same  is  required.  For  it  signi- 
fies this,  that  the  old  man  and  our  sinful  nature,  which  consists  of  flesh  and  blood, 
are  totally  immersed  by  divine  grace,  which  we  will  point  out  more  fully.  The 
mode  of  baptizing,  therefore,  necessarily  corresponded  with  the  signification  of 
baptism,  that  it  might  set  forth  a  certain  and  full  sign  of  it.'  ^ 

Keller  shows  tliat  most  of  the  leaders  stood  on  semi-Baptist  ground  at  that  time. 
CEcolampadius  writes,  February  6th,  1525  :  '  I  have  some  letters  to  friends  advocating 
infant  baptism,  but  hardly  any  one  will  listen  to  me;'  so  general  was  the  defection 
on  that  subject.  And  in  1528,  William  Farel,  Calvin's  patron,  defended  the  Baptists 
against  their  foes.  A  year  before,  September  7th,  1527,  he  said  :  '  It  is  not  under- 
stood by  many  what  it  is  to  give  one's  name  to  Christ  and  fight  for  Christ,  to  walk 
and  persevere  in  newness  of  life  by  the  infusion  of  the  Spirit  with  whom  Christ 
immerses  his  own,  who,  in  this  mind  and  bj'  this  grace  wish  to  be  immersed  in 
water  \_intingi  aqua~\  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian  congregation,  that  they  may 
publicly  protest  what  they  believe  in  their  hearts,  that  they  may  be  dearer  to  the 
brethren  and  closer  bound  to  Christ  by  this  solemn  profes^.^n,  which  is  only  rightly 
dispensed  as  that  great  John,  and  that  greatest  of  all,  Christ,  commanded.'  ^ 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  Baptist  evangelists  came  preaching  personal 
repentance,  faith  and  a  holy  life,  salvation  finished,  full  and  free  through  Christ's 
atonement ;  with  a  church  sustained  by  pure  love  to  him  and  not  by  the  secular  arm. 
They  taught  that  'Tlie  water  of  baptism  does  not  save  by  its  natural  force,  for  it  is 
no  more  than  any  other  creature  of  God,'  but  that  men  are  effectually  saved  from 
their  sins  by  faith  in  Christ's  sacrifice.  '  But,'  said  they,  '  if  faith  in  Christ  saves, 
wherefore  baptism?  Faith  is  a  root  of  a  faithful  heart.  If  you  believe,  you  do 
the  works  of  a  believer,  as  a  good  tree  bears  good  fruit.  Yet,  these  works  do  not 
merit  salvation.  The  word  that  teaches  me  to  believe  teaches  me  to  be  baptized, 
for  faith  without  works  is  dead.'  This  preaching  threw  new  light  upon  tlie 
whole  Gospel  system,  and  so  effectually  turned  men  to  holiness  that  a  net  of  small 
Baptist  churches  was  formed  in  all  the  districts  of  Germany,  from  Alsace  to 
Breslau,  from  Hesse  to  Etschland.''  In  many  places  the  commotions  of  the  times 
had  left  the  people  without  teachers,  and  these  evangelists  were  plain  men  who 
supported  themselves,  preached  in  barns,  M'oods,  gai-dens,  private  houses,  the  poeple 
heard  them  and  many  were  radically  converted.  These  formed  themselves  into 
simple  cliurches,  with  the  Bible  as  their  only  guide,  each  choosing  its  own  pastor 
and  officei's.  They  met  for  prayer  (the  prayer-meeting  was  commonly  called  '  the 
Heretics'  School '),  for  fellovyship,  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  the  exercise  of  brotherly 
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watcli-care  and  discipline.  Not  believing  in  State  support  and  receiving  none,  they 
voluntarily  divided  the  results  of  their  daily  industry,  without  seltishness,  as  did  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem  under  similar  circumstances  of  persecution.  They  had  '  all  things 
common,'  not  in  tiie  sense  of  renouncing  tiie  right  of  property,  but  in  the  sense  of 
sharing  it  freely  one  with  another,  in  suffering. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  people  living  such  lives  have  always  been  s^'stematically 
traduced,  as  these  men  were  in  the  heat  of  their  advei-sarics ;  but  as  the  world  has 
had  time  to  cool,  every  man  now  owes  the  naked  justice  to  himself  to  read  their 
history  with  open  eyes,  throwing  aside  the  old  trick  of  defaming  those  whom  it  is 
not  convenient  to  understand.  Historical  aptitude  should  be  quickened  by  the  un- 
veilings  of  three  centuries  to  a  sharper  insight  into  this  great  movement,  so  that  its 
length  and  breadth  can  be  taken  in,  with  that  round  compactness  which  the  Germans 
themselves  call  combinationsgabe.  The  branding  of  men  with  ink  who  cannot  be 
reached  with  iron  should  cease.  Day  by  day  their  entire  trend  is  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer,  until  the  best  investigators  of  passionless  history  accord  to  nineteen 
twentieths  of  them  the  honest  aim  of  restoring  ■  apostolic  Christianity  by  nioldino 
simple  societies  of  godly  men  after  the  ideal  of  Christ.  Their  foundation  idea  was 
to  develop  all  goodness,  not  by  bringing  the  State  into  the  Church  as  a  part  thereof 
but  by  taking  each  citizen  into  the  Church  on  his  individual  consecration  to  Christ. 
This,  of  course,  destroyed  sacerdotalism,  uprooted  all  political  bases  in  religion  and 
made  the  Bible,  which  embodies  Christ's  will,  the  touch-stone  of  all  Christian  trutii. 
The  State  was  to  protect  all  its  citizens  as  citizens,  without  regard  to  their  religious 
opinions,  so  that  the  civil  magistrates  could  control  no  man's  conscience.  Zwingli 
would  have  them  do  no  injustice  in  exacting  tithes,  but  the  Baptists  said  that  the 
civil  authorities  should  levy  no  such  tithes  at  all.  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike 
made  it  tiie  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  establish  religion  and  enforce  it  by  fine, 
imprisonment  and  death  ;  but  the  Baptists  said,  '  No  ;  this  is  a  remnant  of  heathen 
usurpation,  of  which  Christ's  law  knows  nothing.'  Few  authorities  have  caught 
the  broad  view  of  the  Baptists  better  than  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  which 
says : 

'Tiie  Anabaptists  of  Germany  were  historically  noteworthy,  not  because  they 
insisted  on  rebaptism  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  tlieir  communion,  but  be- 
cause the  enthusiasm  of  the  Reformation  manifested  itself  to  them  in  a  form  and 
manner  altogether  peculiar.  Their  views  as  to  tiie  constitution  of  the  Church  and 
its  relations  to  the  State,  and  the  efforts  tliey  made  to  realize  these  views,  furnish  a 
problem,  partly  theological,  partly  historical,  of  which  the  satisfactory  solution  is  not 
easy.  Anabaptism,  as  a  system,  may  be  defined  as  the  Reformation  doctrine,  carried 
to  its  utmost  limit;  the  Anabaptists  were  the  extreme  left  of  the  army  of  tlie 
Reformation.  It  is  true  that  they  regarded  each  otlier  as  in  different  camps;  but 
tiieir  mutual  denunciations  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  even  the  most  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists  were  to  them  only  corollaries  illegitimately  drawn,  as 
tlie  more  ortliodox  Reformers  thought,  from  the  fundamental  principle  common  to 
both,  of  the  independence  of  the  private  judgment,  and  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  subjective  element,  personal  faith  in  religion.     The  connection  of  this  principle 
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with  this  theory  of  the  Ciiurch  and  its  connection  with  tlie  State,  their  doctrine  of 
tlie  sacraments,  and  even  their  political  rising,  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon. '» 

Practically,  the  churches  of  the  Keformation  outside  of  the  Baptist  rants  were 
strangers  to  the  highest  doctrine  in  the  scale  of  hninan  rights,  that  of  private 
judgment ;  they  alone  expounded,  maintained  and  extended  it  to  all.  All  persons 
were  forced  into  the  national  churches  by  law.  No  matter  how  profane  or  skeptical 
they  might  be,  the  law  made  all  members  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  the 
most  licentious  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table,  on  pain  of  line  and  torture.  As  clear  and 
resolute  thinkers,  the  Baptists  saw  that  the  Pi'otest  at  Spire,  in  teaching  personal 
justification  by  faith,  touched  the  very  essence  of  church-building  and  exploded  the 
whole  plan  of  National  Church  life.  The  Eeformers  saw  the  bearings  of  this  fact, 
at  a  glance,  and  in  order  to  guard  the  nascent  system  they  fortified  it  with  the  sign 
which  Rome  had  created,  and  practically  threw  the  'Protest'  to  the  winds  by  pun- 
ishing dissent  with  bloodshed  throughout  the  continent.  Out  of  that  flow  of  blood 
sprang  the  eternal  rights  of  conscience,  which  the  Reformers  claimed  as  their  own 
right,  and  which  they  denied  to  those  whose  blood  was  shed.  To  them  that  right 
was  a  primary  truth,  to  others  unallowable.  So,  this  was  not  a  mere  inconsistency 
either  in  logic  or  conduct,  but  a  radical  difference  of  principle  between  them  and 
the  Baptists.     Let  us  examine  this  vital  point  closely. 

In  1526  each  German  State  had  been  left  to  manage  its  own  religious  affairs, 
as  they  might  answer  severally  'to  their  own  conscience.'  But  it  was  not  intended 
in  this  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  conscience  in  each  man,  but  a  State 
conscience,  a  nonentity,  was  created  as  a  part  of  the  Reformed  system,  so  far  seced- 
ing from  a  universal  conscience  located  at  Rome.  Hence,  at  the  second  Diet 
of  Spire,  1529,  certain  members  began  to  feel  their  way  back  further,  to  a  personal 
conscience,  avowing  that  they  could  do  nothing  touching  their  salvation  but  what 
their  own  '  conscience  directs  and  teaches.'  They  declared  their  willingness  to 
obey  the  Diet  in  '  all  dutiful  and  possil)le  things,'  but  they  must  obey  God,  as  they 
say,  '  for  our  conscience' sake.'  They  stated  that  they  could  not 'hold  and  fulfill 
the  imperial  edict  in  all  points'  with  a  'good  conscience,'  it  was  'against  our  con- 
science '  to  '  force  them  under  the  edict  in  question ; '  they  based  their  dissent  on 
the  sanctity  of  Christian  conscience,  and  the  Diet  was  obliged  to  qualify  its  previous 
decree,  and  to  tolerate  religious  differences  amongst  the  Lutherans  themselves  within 
certain  limits.  Having  admitted  so  much  of  the  principle  of  soul  liberty,  right  there 
the  Baptist  and  anti-Baptist  battle  of  the  Reformation  took  its  sternest  quarters. 
Schenkel  has  caught  the  genius  of  the  struggle,  and  says :  '  The  deepest  soui'ce  of 
that  protestation  is,  the  newly  awakened  consciousness  of  the  eternal  rights  of  con- 
science. .  .  .  Protestantism  is,  therefore,  a  great  deed  of  conscience.  ...  In  what- 
ever confession  or  church  institution  this  freedom  is  not  recognized,  that  is  anti- 
Protestant.' 
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But  tlie  famous  Protest  of  Spire  was  defective,  in  that  it  attempted  to  make 
provision  against  what  it  eonsidered  the  defects  of  conscience  from  ignorance  and 
a  wrong  lient.  It  assumed  wliat  is  true,  namely,  tliat  personal  conscience  is  no 
more  infallible  than  the  judgment  or  will;  but  it  also  assumed  what  is  not  true, 
namely,  that  the  State  conscience  is  more  reliable,  although  its  existence  is  a  mere 
myth.  Yet,  for  the  relief  of  some  parties  who  composed  the  Diet,  it  said  that  it 
would  seek  'the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  of  his  holy  word,  and  the  salvation  of  our 
individual  souls,'  by  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Had  it  taken  one  step  more  tlie 
battle  between  it  and  the  Baptists  had  been  ended.  It  failed  to  lay  down  the 
doctrine  that  every  Christian  should  be  allowed  to  govern  his  own  conscience  by 
the  absolute  dictation  of  Scripture,  under  the  divine  right  of  its  private  interpreta- 
tion;  that  the  Christian  conscience  could  not  otherwise  be  free,  and  that  con- 
science itself,  as  well  as  faith  and  life,  should  be  left  to  the  tea(;hing  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  was  the  firm  Baptist  ground  :  that  God  demands  the  vital  sub- 
mission of  the  conscience  itself  to  his  infallible  word,  and  that  every  disciple  should 
be  left  free  to  follow  that,  as  endowing  him  with  a  'good  conscience  toward  God.' 
The  Baptists  located  the  responsibility  of  conscience,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of 
intelligence,  at  the  tribunal  of  inspired  truth,  as  the  hist  court  of  appeal  in  all  soul 
life.  The  Reformers  could  not  be  made  to  see  that  point  at  all,  but  drifted  further 
and  furtiicr  away  from  it,  until  as  Ilase  says,  'The  Protestant  Church  appears  only 
like  a  purified  foriu  of  Catholicism.  In  vai-ions  ways  it  practicallj'  represented 
itself  as  infallible,  and  even  expressly  claimed  that  there  was  no  .salvation  out  of 
itself.' « 

This  blunder  concerning  the  radical  rule  of  faith  led  the  Reformers  into  all 
sorts  of  absurdities,  as  the  attempt  to  embody  a  whole  nation  in  a  church,  in  disre- 
gard of  age  or  moral  character,  and  it  e.xplains  the  principle  on  which  they  perse- 
cuted all  whose  consciences  differed  from  their  own.  Their  plea  was,  t"liat  all  heresy 
is  ruinous  and  must  be  crushed  out,  and  that  all  consciences  but  ours  are  heretical. 
Looking  at  the  Reformation  from  this  point,  Luther  lamented  that  it  was  a  failure. 
Lie  wrote  :  '  Our  evangelicals  are  seven  times  worse  than  they  were  before.  For 
since  we  have  learned  the  Gospel  we  steal,  tell  lies,  deceive,  gormandize,  tipple  and 
commit  all  kinds  of  vice.'  Of  course,  it  followed  that  he  must  set  this  to  rights  at 
the  cost  of  any  suffering  to  the  wrongdoer,  in  'all  good  conscience,'  after  the 
example  of  Saul,  and  he  mistook  his  own  imporiousness  as  zeal  for  God,  for  he 
confined  not  his  interference  to  overt  and  immoral  acts.  This  is  liis  avowed  claim  : 
'Whoever  teaches  differently  from  what  I  have  taught,  or  whoever  condemns,  he 
condemns  God  and  must  remain  a  child  of  hell.  ...  I  will  not  have  my  doctrine 
judged  by  any  one,  not  even  by  angels.''  This  Lange  confirms  when  he  avows: 
'  Luther's  imperious  nature  would  allow  no  one  else  to  have  his  own  way.'  He 
seemed  at  first  to  take  the  ground  that  the  Scriptures  were  imperial,  but  fell  back 

upon   persecuting  the  consciences  that  yielded  absolute  submission  to  them.     Ho 
27 
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granted  that  conscience  is  the  eye  of  tlie  soul,  and  there  stopped  ;  hut  the  Baptists 
added,  the  JJible  gives  it  light,  and  ihe  conscience  cannot  be  free  unless  guided  by  a 
free  Bible.  A  free  conscience  governed  by  a  free  Bible  tbrnis  the  regnant,  double 
franchise  of  God's  sons. 

Cardinal  Ilosius  said  truly  that  Luther  did  not  intend  to  mal<e  all  CHiristians  as 
free  as  himself;  thus,  when  they  rejected  his  authority  over  thuii-  consciences,  he 
treated  theui  as  the  pope  treated  liiin  ;  so  Luther  became  a  persecutor  liy  slow 
degrees.  He  wrote  to  Spalatin,  in  1523,  concerning  the  Baptists:  'I  would  not  have 
any  who  hold  with  us  imprison  them."*  Li  152S  he  also  said  :  'lam  verv  sorry 
tliey  treat  the  Anabaptists  so  cruelly,  seeing  it  is  only  on  account  of  belief,  and  not 
because  of  the  transgression  of  the  laws.  A  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  believe  as 
lie  pleases.  Wo  must  oppose  them  with  the  Scriptures.  With  fire  little  can  be 
accomplished.'"  And  still  he  sanctioned  the  decree  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
same  year,  forbidding  any  but  the  regular  ministers  to  preach  or  baptize,  under  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment.'"  Ciiarles  V.  issued' the  terrible  edict  of  Spire  in  1529,  com- 
manding the  whole  empire  to  a  crusade  against  the  B:iptists.  He  ordered  that : 
'All  Anabaptists,  male  or  female,  of  mature  age,  shall  be  ]nit  to  death,  by  lire,  or 
sword,  or  otlici'wise,  according  to  the  person,  without  preceding  trial.  They  who 
recant  may  be  pardoned,  provided  they  do  not  leave  the  country.  All  who  neglect 
infant  bajitism  will  be  treated  as  Anabaptists.'  This  was  worse  tlian  any  thing  in 
mediffiva]  persecution,  for  at  least  \\.\g  form  of  a  trial  had  been  observed  ;  but  the 
Protestant  princes  who  assented  to  this  edict  left  no  way  of  escape,  'The  design' 
being,  'IS  Keller  says,  '  to  hunt  the  Baptists  with  no  more  feeling  than  would  be 
shown  to  wild  beasts.""  The  Pensants'  War  had  only  just  closed  when  this  ferocious 
edict  was  issued,  yet  it  gives  no  hint  that  the  Baptists  were  charged  with  sedition. 
The  decree  of  1521)  was  renewed  in  1551,  with  this  explanation:  'Although  the 
obstinate  Anabaptists  are  thrown  into  prison  and  treated  with  severity',  nevertheless 
they  persist  in  their  damnable  doctrine,  from  which  they  cannot  be  turned  by  any 
amount  of  instruction.'  '^  If  the  remedy  lay  in  '  severity  "  the}'  ought  to  have  been 
cured  effectually,  for  everywhere  they  were  treated  much  after  the  manner  of  ser- 
pents. A  letter  from  a  priest  to  his  friend  in  Strasburg  says :  '  My  gracious  lord 
went  hunting  last  Sunday,  and  in  the  forest  near  Epsig  he  caught  twenty -live  wild 
beasts.     There  were  three  hundred  of  them  gathered  together."" 

Wigandus  breathes  the  same  spirit  when  he  asks:  '  Do  30U  patiently  ])rotect 
such  terrible  enemies  of  lioly  baptism  ?  Where  is  your  zeal  for  the  iiouse  of  God  ? 
Where  such  ])eople  as  Jews  and  Anabaptists  are  tolerated  there  is  neither  grace  nor 
blessing.'"  l.,uther,  Zwingli  and  Melancthon  uttered  the  severest  things  possible 
against  them,  without  once  stopping  to  show  that  their  faith  was  conti'ary  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Leonard  Kayser  had  been  a  learned  and  eminent  Catholic  priest 
in  Bavaria.  He  became  a  Lutheran,  was  intimate  with  Luther  and  the  Wittenberg 
doctors,  but  soon  saw  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  properly  applied  must 
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lead  liiiii  into  tlio  Baptist  ranl^s.  In  less  than  two  years  after  folIo\vin<»  his  con- 
victions, he  was  committed  to  tlic  flames  near  Passau.  Wlien  taken  to  the  fire  in  a 
cart,  he  lield  up  a  flower,  saying  :  '  My  lord,  if  you  can  burn  me  and  this  flower  I 
am  rightly  condemned ;  if  not,  reflect  on  what  you  have  done  and  repent.'  They 
piled  on  more  fagots  than  usual,  to  burn  him  quickly.  When  the  wood  was  con- 
sumed only  his  hair  was  burnt,  and  the  flower  was  left  unhurt  in  his  hand.  In  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  nuirtyrdom,  Luther  himself  says  that  a  larger  tire  beinor  made, 
his  head,  hands  and  feet  were  burnt  off,  but  the  body  was  uncons,umed.  Bi-atrlit  tells 
us  that  tlie  body  was  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  river  Inn.  Luther  described 
the  martyrdom  of  his  old  friend  as  wonderfully  ecstatic  and  steadfast,  yet  lie  said 
of  other  Baptists  that  it  was  '  all  of  the  Devil,'  with  whose  councils  he  seems  to 
have  been  unconnnonly  intimate.  'Holy  martyrs,'  lie  said,  'such  as  our  Leonard 
Kaysei-,  die  with  humility  and  nicekness  toward  their  enemies,  but  these  go  to 
their  death  strengthening  themselves  in  their  obstinacy.'  Cornelius  informs  us 
that  Kayser  was  an  elder  of  the  'Anabaptist'  Church  iu  Scherding. 

Zwingli  shared  Luther's  views  in  the  persecution  of  the  Baptists.  In  his  book 
against  them  he  denounces  them  as  'bitter,'  'full  of  anger,'  'hypocrisy  and  slander,' 
and  '  ought  of  all  godly  men  to  be  suspected  and  hated.'  He  charges  them  with 
crying  out  against  'witnesses  in  baptism'  (godfathers  and  godmothei's),  'saying  that 
tlie  Scripture  doth  nowhere  appoint  them.'  Zwingli,  said  they  not  that  truly?  do 
the  Scriptures  anywhere  appoint  them  ?  Was  he  fi-ee  from  bitterness  and  anger 
when  he  and  the  magistrates  convulsed  the  whole  land  with  fire  and  sword,  to  en- 
force the  senseless  usage  of  godfathers  and  godmothers?  Or  did  he  think  a  few 
Imndles  of  Swiss  pine-knots  threw  the  strongest  possible  liglit  uiifni  the  words: 
'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?'  Few  o.f  the  Reformers  possessed  as  many  lovable 
traits  of  character  as  the  Swiss  Reformer,  yet  he  could  allow  himself  to  sav  of 
tliese  men  who  had  never  harmed  him  :  'Most  of  them  And  it  easy  to  withold  from 
the  joys  of  the  world,  for  they  belong  to  the  dregs  of  society.  .  .  .  But  now  out  of 
tlieir  basener-s  they  make  a  nobility  to  suit  themselves,' — an  unintentional  tribute  to 
their  godly  genius.  Melancthon  was,  possibly,  the  most  lamb-like  spirit  amongst 
the  Reformers.  Both  Lutlier  and  Zwingli  were  excessively  arbitrary  and  impe- 
rious, failing  of  that  higher  uuinhood  which  can  brook  contradiction  with  inquiring 
meekness.  Their  opiniims  differed  on  the  Supper,  and  Zwingli  said  that  'Luther 
was  not  possessed  by  one  pure  spirit,  but  by  a  legion  of  devils.'  When  attempts 
were  made  to  promote  mutual  good  feeling  between  them,  notwithstanding  their 
differences,  Luther  replied  :  'No,  no;  cursed  be  such  alliance,  which  would  endanger 
the  cause  of  God  and  men's  souls.  Begone !  You  are  possessed  by  another  spirit 
than  ours.  .  .  .  The  Zwinajlians  are  a  set  of  diabolical  fanatics,  they  have  a  legion 
of  devils  in  their  hearts,  and  are  wholly  in  their  power.'  But  v.-ho  would  e.vpect 
Melancthon  to  belch  out  such  rage  as  this  against  any  human  being?  Yet  even 
gentle  Philip  allowed  himself  to  say:  'One  Anabaptist  is  better  than  another,  as 
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much  as  one  devil  is  better  than  another.' ''  '  It  is  the  devil  that  makes  tliem 
callous  to  death.'  '^  In  his  letters  to  Myconius,  1530-31,  he  tells  him  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  movement  he  was  '  foolishly  raereifiil,'  but  now  he  looked  upon 
them  as  a  diabolical  sect,  not  to  be  tolerated.  " 

'  Mild  Melancthon  '  differed  from  other  persecutors  only  in  the  deliberate  manner 
in  which  he  defended  the  slaughter  of  God's  elect.  The  pope  called  their  crime  '  her- 
esy,' he  called  it  '  blasphemy,'  but  the  victims  knew  only  death,  dealt  out  to  them  as 
to  vipers.  His  mildness  of  manner  made  the  pious  homicide  the  more  cruel,  and  he 
must  have  blushed  when  the  three  simple-hearted  Baptists  confronted  him  at  Jena. 
He  had  fled  thither  tVom  the  pest,  1535,  when  a  connnission  was  examining  certain 
poor  imprisoned  Baptist  peasants,  and  the  Council  invited  him  to  act  with  them. 
The  Munster  disgrace  was  at  an  end,  and  he  asked  the  peasants  whether  they  were 
there.  They  replied  that  they  had  never  been  at  Munster,  and  that  their  consciences 
could  not  approve  of  sedition.  When  he  examined  them  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
they  answered  that,  not  being  learned,  they  conld  say  little  of  that  high  article  of 
faith.  He  demanded,  AVhy  they  preached  in  secret?  They  replied:  'The  divine 
word  is  relentlessly  persecuted,  we  are  not  allowed  to  preacli  publicly,  and  now,  we 
are  forbidden  not  only  to  be  hearers,  but  doers  of  the  word.'  As  to  the  community 
of  goods,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  share  their  property  with  their  poor  brethren 
who  were  suffering.  Tliey  also  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  infant  baptism.'* 
He  reports,  with  a  flavor  of  disgust,  in  his  own  narrative,  that  the}'  said : 

'  Baptisn^  of  infants  was  not  enjoined,  and  that  all  children  are  saved, 
whether  ^f  Christians,  heathens  or  Turks.  God  was  not  such  a  God  as  would 
damn  a  little  child  for  the  sake  of  a  di'op  of  water,  for  all  his  creatures  were 
good.  And  they  denied  original  sin  in  children,  for  such  have  never  covenanted 
to  it ;  but  when  a  man  grows  np  and  consents  to  sin,  then,  for  the  first  time,  original 
sin  has  power.' 

He  asked  them  of  obedience  to  civil  magistrates.  They  said  that  they  needed 
none,  they  cleaved  to  God  alone,  but  they  did  not  condemn  civil  government  for  the 
world.  If  the  magistrates  would  let  them  alone  in  their  faith,  they  would  cheer- 
fully pay  taxes  and  do  as  they  were  bidden.  They  were  examined  concerning  the 
Supper,  and  said  they  did  'not  believe  in  a  Lord  God  made  of  bread.'  Hase  says 
that  Melancthon  found  these  unlettered  peasants  orthodox  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
incarnation,  but  a  little  unsound  on  original  sin.''  Still,  they  denied  infant  baptism, 
and  that  was  enough  ;  so,  on  the  27th  of  January,  153G,  they  sealed  their  faith  witli 
their  blood.  Melancthon  wrote  what  he  thought  a  full  refutation  of  their  doctrines 
for  John  the  Elector,  but  his  real  reply  to  the  innocent  peasants  was  the  unanswer- 
able anti-Baptist  logic  of  ax  and  flame.  Jobst  Moller,  the  chief  speaker  of  these 
lielpless  villagers,  was  purely  illiterate,  and  j'et  he  held  his  own  against  Melancthon 
with  great  strength.  '  Since  that  time,'  says  Beard,  '  the  world  has  thrashed  out 
many  of  the  questions  which  were  in   dispute  between   Jobst  Moller  and   tlie  first 
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pcliol.ir  of  GLTitiiniy  ;  ;iiul  tlie  result  is  not   in  all  respects  wliat   the  tlicoloajians  of 
Witteiiljeri?  would  liave  expected."  ^ 

In  what  bold  contrast  the  immortal  words  of  John  Denk  stand  to  all  this: 

'There  are  certain  lirethren  who  tliink  they  have  completely  fatlionted  the 
Gospel,  and  whoever  does  not  assent  to  their  dictum  must  he  a  heretic  above  all 
heretics.  If  an  account  of  faith  is  given,  they  call  it  sowino;  seeds  of  division  and 
dissension  amonij  the  people.  If  reproaches  are  passed  by  unnoticed,  thev  sav  it 
shows  fear  of  the  lijiht.'  In  his  treatise  on  the  '  Law  of  God,'  jiublished  in  152(1,  a 
year  before  his  death,  are  tiiese  words  from  this  profoundly  serene  spirit:  'Love 
foi-ufets  itself,  and  the  possessor  of  it  minis  no  injury  which  he  receives  for  the  sake 
of  the  oliject  of  his  love.  The  less  love  is  recognized,  the  more  it  is  pained,  and  vet 
it  does  not  cease.  Pure  love  stretches  out  to  all.  and  seeks  to  be  at  one  with  all. 
But  even  if  men  and  all  things  are  withdrawn  from  her,  she  is  so  deep  and  rich  she 
can  get  along  without  them,  and  would  willingly  ])erish  herself  if  she  could  there- 
by make  others  hapjiy.  This  love  is  (xod,  who  has  made  all  things,  but  cannot 
make  himself;  who  will  break  all  things,  but  cannot  break  himself.  Love  cannot 
be  understood  except  in  Christ.' 

Casper  Schwcnkfeld  was  far  from  being  a  Baptist,  but  he  knew  and  loved 
Denk,  and  writes:  'The  Anabaptists  are  all  the  dearer  to  me,  that  they  care  about 
divine  truth  somewhat  more  than  many  of  the  learned  ones.'  Then  he  candidly 
states  what  he  understood  the  Baptists  to  believe,  thus:  'The  Old  Covenant  was  a 
slavery,  in  so  far  as  God,  on  account  of  tnan's  perversity,  constrained  them  to  serve 
him.  Hence,  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  circumcision,  was  put  upon  them  before 
they  desired  it.  They  received  the  sign  whether  they  were  willing  or  not.  But 
baptism,  the  sign  of  the  New  Covenant,  is  given  only  to  those  who,  being  brought 
by  the  power  of  God,  through  the  knowledge  of  true  love,  desii-e  it,  and  consent  to 
follow  true  love.  L'nless  love  forces  them  they  should  not  be  compelled.'  Melanc- 
thon  fell  into  the  mistake  of  all  history,  in  compelling  infant  baptism.  It  was  all 
I'ight  with  him  that  the  Council  of  Nice  ordered  the  rebaptism  of  Novatians,  whether 
they  desired  it  or  not ;  but  when  the  Baptists  baptized  a  man  on  his  own  request, 
because  of  his  love  to  Christ,  he  became  at  once  the  worst  of  all  men  and  must 
welter  in  his  own  blood  for  his  crime. 

Voltaire,  the  atheist,  had  the  common  sense  to  sa}-  that  the  Baptists  '  laid  open 
that  dangerous  truth,  which  is  implanted  in  every  breast,  that  mankind  are  all  born 
equal.'-'  And  Beard  says  that  their  sins  can  be  easily  counted  :  'They  did  not 
baptize  their  children;  they  thought  it  sinful  to  take  an  oath  ;  they  refused  military 
service.'  The  Anglican  Gregory's  sum  of  their  tenets  is  this:  'Baptism  ought  to 
be  administered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of  understanding,  and  should  be 
performed,  not  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it.'  ^  Hozek, 
the  Catholic,  gives  this  summary  :  '  The  Church  was  to  I)e  a  perfect  Christian  people, 
living  without  reproach,  observing  the  Gospel  faithfully,  possessing  and  governed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.'  Heppe,  the  Calvinist,  gis-es  this  analysis  of  their  doctrines: 
'  1.   Against  all  external   churchism.     2.   Against   infant  baptism.     3.  Against  any 
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view  of  justification  tliat  does  not  involve  sanctificntion,  by  tlie  direct  and  essential 
indwelling  of  the  Iluly  Spirit  in  the  human  heart.'  ^  Hast,  the  critic,  who  resided 
at  Miinster,  says  that : 

'  To  realize  regeneration  among  men  was  the  Anabaptist  aim,  and  if  tlicy  failed, 
the  noble  and  exalted  thought  that  animated  them,  and  for  which  they  strove,  must 
not  be  deprecated.  They  have  deserved  in  this  ])articiilar  the  respect  of  an  un- 
prejudiced later  age,  before  a  thousand  others;  and  they  seem  in  the  choice  of 
means  to  attain  this  end,  to  have  been  generally  equally  woi'thy  of  respect.  It  is 
not  so  nincli  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  that  is  so  noticealile  and 
characteristic  of  them,  but  the  fact  that  they  held  on  so  hard  for  its  realization. 
Tliev  stood  in  their  conscionsness  much  higher  than  the  world  about  them,  and,  there- 
fore, were  not  comprehended  by  it.' ^ 

Whatever  follies  a  few  of  them  fell  into,  their  liigh  purpose  and  advanced 
thought  put  them  as  a  people  in  the  van  of  genuine  reformers,  whose  standard  the 
world  is  aiming  to  reach  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centur}-.-^  Hence,  to-day, 
we  hear  the  impartial  and  philosophical  Uhlhorn  say  of  these  German  Baptists: 
'The general  character  of  this  wliole  movement  was  peaceful,  in  spite  of  the  prevail- 
ing excitement.  Nobody  thought  of  carrying  out  the  new  ideas  by  force.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  Munzer  uproar,  meekness  and  sufferings  were  here  under- 
stood as  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  ideal.' -^  Thus,  it  came  to  pass, 
in  the  words  of  Ritschl,  that  'The  decision  against  the  Anabaptists  was  effected  by 
the  power  of  the  magistrates.'  ^ 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    REFORMATION  — BAPTISTS    IN    THE    NETHERLANDS. 

RECENT  investigators,  and  especially  Keller,  liave  clearly  sliowii  tliat  the 
principles  of  the  Waldensians  spread  very  early  in  Bohemia  and  iiiHucnced 
eha  Reformation  under  Hnss,  giving  rise  at  last  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  Tra- 
dition says  that  "Waldo  himself  went  thither,  and  that  his  followers  ahouiided  in 
Austria  on  the  Bohemian  border.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  as  early  as  11S2,  the 
views  of  ^Yaldo  had  found  their  way  into  Holland,  and  when  persecution  raged 
against  the  Waldensians  in  Sonthern  Europe,  many  of  tliem  found  refuge  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  so  that  by  1233  Flanders  was  full  of  them.  Many  of  these  wei-o 
weavers  (Tisscrnnds),  and  the  first  Baptists  found  in  Holland  were  of  that  trade.  So 
numerous  were  they  that  Ten  Kate  says.  All  the  weaving  was  in  the  hands  of  'Ana- 
baptists.' V^an  Braght  records  the  martyrdom  of  hundreds  of  these  refugees,  who 
were  known  by  different  nicknames,  and  were  living  quietly  in  the  Netherlands, 
long  before  Luther  was  boin.  Limborch  describes  them  as  '  men  of  simple  life  and 
judgment,'  and  thinks  that  if  'their  dogmas  and  institutions  are  examined  without 
prejudice,  it  must  be  said  that  of  all  Christian  sects  which  exist  to-day  no  one  more 
nearly  agrees  with  them  than  that  called  the  jMennonite.'  Ypeig  and  Dermout  are 
of  the  same  opinion.  They  say :  '  The  Waldensians  scattered  in  the  Netherlands 
might  be  called  their  salt,  so  correct  were  their  views  and  devout  their  lives.  The 
Mennonites  sprang  from  them.  It  is  indubitable  that  they  rejected  infant  baptism, 
and  used  only  adult  baptism.' ' 

Further  they  say  that  their  principal  articles  of  faith  were:  The  sole  authority 
of  the  Scriptures;  the  headship  of  Christ;  the  rejection  of  Church  authority;  the 
accounting  of  the  pope  as  a  layman  ;  confession  to  a  priest  as  useless,  as  God  alone 
can  pardon  sin;  salvation  only  by  Christ ;  good  works  in  obedience  to  God.  and  con- 
lirmation  of  faith  :  no  adoration  of  saints;  and  the  observance  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Su|>i)er.  He  declares  tliat  they  cultivated  religion  of  the  heart,  and  ivgulated 
their  lives  by  our  Saviour's  teaciiings,  that  they  eondenmed  the  beai'iug  of  arms  and 
self-defense  against  unrighteous  power,  and  were  known  as  the  people  who  say  '  Yea 
and  Nay.'  This  is  added  :  'From  this  historical  account  of  the  ancient  Waldenses 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  they  were  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  their  doctrine  as  it 
then  was  and  continued  to  he  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  it  can  be  seen  iiow,  in 
every  respect,  the  ancient  and  modern  Baptists  of  the  Netherlanils,  whose  condition 
and  doctrine  are  generally  known,  resembled  them.  Yet  we  must  notice,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this,  the  chai'acteristic  article  of  faith  respecting  baptism.  In  none  of  the 
Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Waldenses,  it  is  true,  is  the  article  found,  and  yet  it 
\s  certain  that  the  Netherlands  Waldenses  always  jejected  infant  baptism,  and  ad- 
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ministered  the  ordinance  f)n]y  to  adidts.  We  may  find  tliis  positively  assertedrospect- 
ing  the  Netherlands  AValdenses  l)y  llieronymns  Vei'diissen,()vtlie  Al>lx)taC!ngiiy,and 
other  Romanist  writers.  Hence  it  is  tiint  tliey  are  better  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  Anabaptists  tlian  by  tluit  of  VValdenses. 

It  can  easily  be  setii  by  a  lefeiiiice  to  their  oiiinions  ies]iecting  baptism  liow 
natural  it  was  that,  when  in  the  sixteenth  centui-y  some  Anabaptists  joined  the 
seditious  rabble,  this  evil  was  laid  upon  all  Aiiabajitists,  and  all  who  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  be  called  Baptists  were  branded  by  their  eneniies  with  the  same  hated 
name.  .  .  .  They  would,  without  doubt,  quietly  have  done  much  good  had  they  not 
made  their  doctrine  respecting  the  baptism  of  adults  too  prominent.  In  this  i-espect 
their  religious  zeal  was  not  united  with  wisdom.  They  did  not  hesitate  ojienly  to  en- 
tice many  from  the  Iloniish  Churidi  to  their  community,  and  upon  their  initiation  to 
rebaptize  them.  This  greatly  (;xeited  the  anger  of  the  peojile  and  the  disaii])robation 
of  the  government,  which  strictly  forbade  the  practice.  liefoi-e  the  name  of  Luther 
as  a  Reformer  was  known,  it  appears  that  the  Anabaptists  in  this  land  (tarried  on  the 
work  of  Reformation  originally  undertaken  by  others. and  drew  many  fioni  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  them,  and  rebaptized  them.  ...  In  the  sight  of  the  authorities  they  lived 
as  peaceful  citizens,  obedient  and  noted  for  their  upright  honesty,  coiipcientiousness, 
temperance  and  godliness.  The  earlier  Roman  writers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
proper  respect  to  the  truth  admit  this  to  have  been  the  fact.  From  this  nan-ation 
it  is  not  ditHcult  to  understand  how  greatly  the  Waldenses  of  the  Netherlands,  or  so- 
called  Anabaptists,  were  pleased  when  Luther  and  his  followeis  so  zealously  com- 
menced the  Reformation.  They  immediately  made  known  their  a])prol)ation,  they 
glorilie(!  God,  who  in  tlieii-  time  had  raised  up  brethren  with  whom  they  could  so 
well  uniti ;  at  least  in  the  main  jioints.  Yet  they  adhered  fiimly  to  their  own  peculiar 
views,  especially  respecting  the  ba]itisni  cf  adults.' 

These  writers  then  go  on  to  show  that  there  was  amongst  them  a  mystical  and 
fanatical  element,  known  as  the  '•jjerfect ;''  then  there  were  the  '•imperfect,^  who 
adorned  their  pure  faith  by  a  praiseworthy  mode  of  life. 

'  These  were,  indeed,  ornaments  of  the  Christian  Chui'ch,  who,  as  lights  ]ilaced 
upon  a  hill,  sent  forth  a  wide  illumination  in  the  midst  of  the  siiriounding  darkness. 
Persons  of  both  classes  were  scattei'cd  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, etc.  Was  it  indeed  surprising  that  the  folly  of  many  of  the  so-called  j^erfect 
should,  at  the  time  of  the  RefornuUion,  have  affected  the  whole?  This  will  appear 
the  less  astonishing  if  it  be  remembered  that  among  the  Lutherans  and  the  /win- 
glians  might  be  found  fanatical  errorists  who  were  learned  instructors  of  the  people. 
.  .  .  By  far  the  greater  pai't  of  the  Anabaptists  of  the  first  class,  and  absolutely  all 
of  the  second  sort,  were  the  most  pious  Christians  that  the  Church  ever  had,  and  the 
most  valuable  citizens  of  the  State.  These  worthy  Anabaptists,  or,  as  they  may  more 
properly  be  called,  Baptists,  were  to  be  found  in  great  nundjers  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  Friesland,  Groninge!\  and  Flanders.  In  the  provinces  that  we  have  not  men- 
tioned their  ancestors,  the  Waldenses,  were  settled,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  twelfth 
century.' 

After  giving  a  full  account  of  their  extensive  internal  influence  upon  all  the 
Protestant  Christians  in  the  Netherlands,  these  authors  add  : 

'Although  there  were  among  the  Baptists  few  learned  men,  yet  they  were  zealous 
students  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  willingly  reading  moral,  practical 
writings,  but  with  greater  eagerness  studying  the  Bible  and  inciting  each  other  t(j 
diligence  in  the  understanding  of  this  precious  volume.  What  a  beneficial  influence 
this  must  have  had  on  the  other  Protestants,  both  as  regards  a  virtuous  course  of  life 
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aiul  ail  iiiqnirv  into  tlie  triitli  of  the  faith.  Even  amonw  the  Protestant  teachers, 
who,  in  other  i-espeet.-;,  were  wholly  Lntheraii.  there  were  fonnd  many  wlio  openly 
stated  that,  on  account  of  tlie  ahove-nientioned  facts,  tiiey  held  the  l'>;i]iti.st.s  in  the 
liii^hest  estimation  and  loved  tliem  as  hi-others.'  Amonij;st  tiiesc  they  mention  the 
renowed  John  Anastatins:  A  '  very  sensihle,  sedate,  noble,  thinkin_<r,  upright  Lnth- 
eran,  who  considered  the  I^aptist  brethren  to  be  in  error  in  some  doctrinal  points,  bnt 
elevated  above  the  other  Protestants  on  account  of  their  ]>eace-lovinjr  disposition, 
streni^th  of  tiiith  and  liiodliness  of  life.  This  a|)pears  from  a  work  which  he  wi'ote  at 
ytrasi)ur<r  in  15.")(>.  in  the  Lower  lihine  dialect,  or  (ielder  language,  entitled  "The 
Guide  of  the  Laity."  '  ^ 

Here  we  see  why  tlie  Baptists  went  by  the  name  of  'Anabaptists'  rather  than 
by  that  of  Waldensians.  At  the  appearance  of  Luther  they  came  out  of  their 
obscurity  and  hiding-places,  and  undertook  to  scatter  the  liglit  of  a  more  certain 
Gospel,  and  to  bieak  the  power  of  Koniish  superstitions.  Their  zeal  in  pushing 
their  doctrine  of  adult  baptism  al■ou:^ed  the  oppo.-ition  of  government,  which  issued 
the  sternest  edicts  against  them.  Nevertheless,  they  baptized  many  Catholics  before 
Luther  was  heard  of.  The  first  question  of  Liquisitors  was :  '  Have  you  been  re- 
baptized  ? '  so  wide-spread  was  this  practice. 

In  the  Reformation,  according  to  De  Hoop  SchefFer,  cpiite  as  many  of  the 
Waldensians  in  Holland  identified  themselves  with  the  Baptists  as  with  the  Luther- 
ans or  Zwinglians,  and  those  who  fled  from  per.-.eciitioii  in  Germany  proper  and 
Switzerland  inade  many  converts.  In  \i>-2o  a  book  appeared  in  Plolland,  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  entitled  *  The  Snni  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  It  was  soon 
translated  into  English,  French  and  Italian,  and  so  many  editions  were  sold  that  it 
aided  largely  in  spreading  Baptist  views  throughout  Europe.  It  has  recently  been 
reprinted.     On  baptism  it  says: 

'So  are  we  dipped  under  as  a  sign  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  dead  and  buried,  as 
Paul  writes.  Pom.  vi,  and  Col.  ii.  The  life  of  man  is  a  battle  upon  earth,  and  in 
baptism  we  promise  to  strive  like  men.  The  ])Ietlge  is  given  when  we  are  ])lunged 
under  the  water.  It  is  the  same  to  God  whether  you  are  eighty  years  old  when  you 
are  baptized,  or  twenty;  for  God  does  not  consider  how  old  you  are,  but  with  what 
purpose  you  receive  baptism.  He  does  not  inind  whether  you  are  Jew  or  heathen, 
man  or  woman,  nobleman  or  citizen,  bishop  or  layman,  but  only  he  who,  with  per- 
fect faith  and  confidence,  comes  to  God,  and  struggles  for  eternal  life,  attains  it  as 
God  has  promised  in  the  Gospel.' 

One  of  the  commonest  ei-rors  classes  the  Baptists  of  Holland  with  the  Mijnster 
insurrection,  chiefly  because  John  of  Leyden  and  others  from  that  country  took 
part  in  that  outbreak.  Keller  corrects  this  errcir  thus:  '  No  one  who  im])artially 
studies  the  history  of  Menno  Simon  and  of  John  of  Leyden  can  deny  that  the 
doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  the  two  men  were  inflnitely  unlike,  and  much  more  unlike 
than,  for  example,  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  Churches.' 
The  'Encyclopiedia  Britannica'says:  'That  after  the  Miinster  insurrection  the  very 
name  "  Anabaptist"  was  proscribed  in  Europe.'  This  of  itself  introduced  confusion 
in  tracing  their  history,  because  the  name  ceased  to  identify  any  speciflc  sect,  and 
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clnsfrified  immense  numbers  of  men  witli  tlie  Minister  uproar  who  were  no  more 
connected  with  it  than  tlie  pope  liiinself.  Bnt  says  tliis  anthoi'ity:  'It  must  be 
remembered  tliat  Menno  and  Ins  Ibllowers  express!}'  repudiated  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Miinster  Anabajitists.  .  .  .  The_y  never  aimed  at  any  social  or 
political  revolution,  and  have  been  as  i-emarkable  for  sobi-iety  of  conduct  as  the 
Miinster  sect  was  for  its  fanaticism.'  ]\Ieinio  himself  says:  'I  warned  every  man 
against  the  Miinster  abominations,  in  regard  to  a  king,  to  polygamy,  to  a  woi'ldly 
kingdom,  and  to  the  use  of  tiie  sword,  most  faithfully.'  Ypeig  and  Dermout  tell 
us  that  tlie  Netherland  Baptists  were  much  scattered  until  1530,  when  they  obtained 
the  position  of  a  regular  ct)minunity  sejiai-ated  from  the  German  and  Dutch  Protest- 
ants ;  but  at  that  time  they  liad  not  been  formed  into  one  body  by  any  band  of  union. 
This  privilege  was  obtained  for  tliem  by  tlie  sensible  course  of  Menno  Simon. 

Menno  Simon  was  born    in   Fiiesland,  in    1492.     He  was  thoroughly  educated 
and  possessed  large  native  powers.     He  became  a  Catholic  priest,  but  in  due  time 

went  to  Luther  for  counsel  in  .seeking  his 
soul's  salvation.  He  tells  us  little  of  the 
result,  but  details  fully  the  ini|)ression 
whicli    the    martyrdom   of  Snyder  made 

//  ^  '^k  upon  his  mind.     Sicke  Snyder,  so  called 

j.^JSSi     ''^  -"fWi  because   he   was    a    tailor    by    ti'ade,   was 

slauglitered  at  Lecuwarden  in  1531,  by  the 
sword,  his  body  laid  on  the  wheel  and 
his  head  set  upon  a  stake,  because  he 
had  been  rebaptized.  Menno  says :  '  I 
heard  from  some  brethren  that  a  God- 
fearing man  had  been  beheaded  because 
he  had  renewed  liis baptism.  This  sounded 
wonderfully  in  my  ears,  that  any  one 
sliould  speak  of  another  baptism.  I 
searched  the  Scriptures  witli  diligence, 
and  reflected  earnestly  upon  them,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  infant  liaptism.' 
He  sa3'S  that  he  consulted  Luther's  writings  on  that  subject,  who  told  him  :  '  We 
must  baptize  them  on  their  own  faith,  because  they  are  holy  ; '  but  he  could  not  see 
that  they  were  holy,  or  that  they  had  any  'faith'  if  they  were.  He  went  to  Bncer, 
who  told  him  that :  'We  should  baptize  them  in  order  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.'  He  went  to  Bullinger,  who  said  that  we  should  baptize  all  our 
children  because  the  Jews  circumcised  their  sons.  Then,  as  none  of  tlieni  gave  him 
scriptural  authority  in  the  case,  lie  went  to  the  Bible  as  his  only  guide,  and  finding 
it  silent  on  tlie  subject,  lie  cast  the  doctrine  aside  as  a  human  figment,  united  with 
a  Baptist  church  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
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did  the  work  of  an  evangelist  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  sort  of 
suffering  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  establislied  churches  in  Friesland,  Holland,  Brabant, 
AVestphalia  and  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic.  One  lleynerts  sheltered 
Mciino  in  liis  house,  but  this  was  a  crime,  and  while  the  preacher  escaped,  Jiis  heroic 
jiost  died  a  martyr  rather  tiian  betray  him.  Blunt  says  that  his  followcis  Ix'caiiio 
'  notorious  for  their  deference  to  the  Scripture,  and,  instead  of  claiining  nn  ins])ir;itiun 
superior  to  it,  bowed  down  lo  tiie  most  literal  interpretation  of  its  precepts.'  Tiie 
Lord  of  Fresenburg,  from  admiration  of  the  purity  of  his  disciples,  invited  them  to 
settle  on  his  estate  in  Ilolstein  and  promised  them  protection.  Many  fled  tiiere, 
who  establislied  churches,  and  there  Menno  died  in  peace,  155'J. 

The  two  Dutch  historians  quoted  so  largely  already  say  of  liiiii  that  he  ex- 
cluded from  the  community  '  some  of  the  so-called  perfect  who  had  either  taken 
part  in  the  riots  or  had  not  disapjiroved  of  them.  He  also  excluded  and  gave  over 
to  the  contempt  of  the  brethren  all  the  rest,  who  could  not  be  checked  in  their 
wicked  fanaticism  by  his  sensible  instructions.  His  abhorrence  of  these  perverse 
men  was  so  strong  that  he  was  not  only  ashamed  of  them,  but  he  counted  it  a  sin  to 
eat  and  drink  with  them.  As  he  also  inspired  others  with  the  same  abhoi'i-eiice  of 
their  conduct,  tlie  whole  community  of  Baptists  was  soon  fi'eed  fi'om  the  loathsome 
leaven  of  the  riotous  '"Anabaptists."  Through  his  instructions  also  the  tolerably 
pure  docti-ines  of  some  Baptists  were  made  purer;  mncli  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity.  It  was  one  of  his  fundamental  principles  that  in  the 
search  for  religious  doctrines  nothing  should  be  embraced  that  is  not  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  use  and  application  of  these  mere  human  deductions 
should  be  avoided.' ' 

Whether  he  was  ever  immersed  is  a  matter  in  dispute.  Sclieffer  thinks  that  he 
was  not,  although  he  says  that  'in  Germany,  nntil  1400,  tliere  was  no  (^ther  method 
than  immersion.'  It  is  clear  that  after  that  date  the  method  changed,  and  that  the 
Mennonites  practiced  pouring,  at  an  advanced  stage  in  their  history.  Menno's 
great  testimony  lodged  against  infant  baptism,  for  which  lie  and  his  people,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  so-called  'Anabaptists'  of  the  Netherlands,  endured  great  persecu- 
tion. The  accounts  given  of  their  sufferings  by  such  secular  historians  as  Motley, 
as  well  as  by  the  niartyrologists,  arc  horrible  in  the  extreme.  Christians  of  various 
sects  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  so  that,  in  five-and-twenty  years,  under  Charles 
v.,  50,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  hanged,  beheaded  and  buried  or  burnt  alive 
in  the  Netherlands  alone.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  were  Bapti.sts.  June 
10,  1535,  a  furious  decree  was  fulminated  at  Brussels,  calling  for  the  death  of  this 
entire  people.  Even  if  they  recanted  they  were  to  die  by  the  sword  instead  of  fire, 
the  woinen  were  to  lie  buried  alive,  and  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  petition  for 
any  grace,  favor  or  forgiveness  for  them.  Before  suffering  death  in  any  of  its 
sanguinary  forms,  these  helpless  victims  were  generally  put  to  the  rack.  Motley 
thus  describes  this  atrocity : 
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' '11  le  rack  was  tlie  court  of  justice;  the  ci'iiiiinars  only  advocate  was  liis  forti- 
tude. .  .  .  The  victim,  whether  man,  matron  or  tender  virgin,  was  stripjied  naked 
and  stretched  ujion  the  wooden  beneli.  AVater,  weights,  jinllies.  screws,  all  the 
apparntiib  l>y  which  the  sinews  could  he  strained  without  ci'acUing,  the  bones  crushed 
M'ithout  breaking,  and  the  body  racked  exquisitely  without  giving  up  the  ghost, 
was  now  put  in  operation.  The  executioner,  enveloped  in  a  black  robe  from  he:id  to 
foot,  with  his  eyes  glaring  at  his  victim  through  holes  cut  in  the  hood  which 
uiutHed  his  face,  practiced  successively  all  the  foi'ins  of  torture  wliicii  the  devilish 
ingenuity  of  the  monks  li;ul  inventeiL  The  imagination  sickens  wljen  striving  to 
keep  jjace  with  these  dreadful  realities.'  * 

It  was  moi'e  common  to  bury  the  women  alive  than  the  men,  and  it  was  done 
generally  in  this  manner.  A  coffin  was  made,  so  small  that  the  poor  wretch  must  be 
squeezed  into  it  without  idom  to  struggle,  with  holes  for  iron  bars  to  keep 
the  body  down.  After  laying  it  on  a  scaffold  and  forcing  the  body  into  it,  a  cord 
was  run  through  the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  tied  round  the  neck  and  violently  drawn 
tight.  Then  earth  was  thrown  upon  it,  and  the  living  burial  was  completed.  Dr. 
Rule  I'elates  the  case  of  a  harmless  woman  at  Leeuwar<]en,  154-S,  in  whose  house  a 
Latin  Testament  was  found.  She  was  put  on  the  rack  and  asked  whether  she 
'expected  to  be  saved  by  baptism  V  She  answered,  'No;  all  the  water  in  the  sea 
cannot  save  me,  nor  any  thing  else  but  that  salvation  which  is  in  Christ,  who  has 
connnanded  me  to  love  the  Lord  my  God  above  all  things,  and  my  neighbor  as  my- 
self.' A  ]ii-inter  at  Liesvelt  was  beheaded  because  he  had  put  this  note  into  one  of 
the  printed  Bibles:  'The  salvation  of  numkind  springs  from  Christ  alone.'  About 
1549,  the  Baptists  were  persecuted  with  great  vigor.  Twenty  of  them  lay  in  ])rison 
at  Amsterdam,  when  all  but  five  men  and  three  women  made  their  esc:ipe.  Elbert 
Jansen,  a  lame  man,  might  have  escaped  but  refused,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  he, 
witli  seven  others,  was  burnt,  on  the  charge  'that  the}'  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  reb;iptized  and  had  wrong  notions  of  the  sacraments.'  Rule  mentions  nine  other 
men  at  Amsterdain  wlio,  for  being  Baptists,  were  taken  out  of  their  beds  and 
removed  to  the  Hague.  There  they  were  beheaded  and  their  heads  sent  back  to 
Amsterdam  in  a  herring-barrel,  where  they  were  set  upon  stakes.  Hans  of  Over- 
dam  was  put  to  death  at  Ghent  in  1550.  He  was  a  talented  man,  of  gentle  but 
indomitable  spirit  and  of  great  spirituality.  In  the  touching  account  of  his  suffei-- 
ings  it  is  said  that  he  thus  addressed  his  brethren : 

'Dearly  beloved,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  received  baptism  on  the  confes- 
sion of  our  faith  and  by  that  faith  have  been  engrnfted  into  Clirist,  unless  we  hold 
fast  the  begiiming  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.  The  Council  bcgnn  to 
speak  to  us,  whj'  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the  faith  of  our  ])arents  and  with  our 
baptism.  We  said  :  We  know  of  no  infant  baptism,  but  of  a  baptism  upon  faith, 
which  God's  word  tcaeheth  us.' 

Tlie  account  of  his  arrest  is  most  interesting.  One  Sunday  morning  himself 
and  a  friend  had  met  in  the  woods  to  worship  God,  with  a  company  of  their  brethren. 
They  sought  other  brethren  in  vain  for  near  an  hour,  and  were  about  to  return,  l)ut 
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began  to  sing  softk,  tliat  if  tlieir  friends  were  at  hand  tliey  niiglitliear  tliein.  Tliey 
heard  a  rustling  and  stopped,  when  three  armed  men  stood  before  them.  Hans 
said  pleasantly  :  '  Well,  comrades,  you  have  been  seeking  a  hare  and  iiave  not  caught 
it.'  The  three  bid  them  surrender  as  prisoners;  and  immediately  tiieir  eyes  fell 
upon  a  wagon  load  of  their  brethren,  who  were  guarded  by  three  justices  and  their 
officere.  Hans  and  his  friend  were  then  bound  together  in  irons  and  led  to  the 
castle,  al)out  a  mile  distant.  Here  they  were  kept  for  three  days  and  then  taken  to 
Ghent,  where  they  met  their  betra^-er.  They  were  charged  with  holding  'assemblies 
of  this  new  doctrine,'  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  emperor.  Hans  I'eplied  :  '  It  is 
not  given  him  of  God  to  make  such  laws;  therein  he  exceeds  the  power  granted  him 
of  God.  In  this  matter  we  know  him  not  as  a  ruler,  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls 
is  deai'cr  to  us  and  we  must  give  our  obedience  to  God.'  They  went  through  various 
examinations  and  disputations, but  were  finally  condemned  to  death.  The  Piocurcr- 
general  said:  "The  reason  you  are  condemned  as  heretics  is  that  various  learned 
persons  have  disputed  with  you,  and  you  liave  not  suffered  yourselves  to  be  instructed.' 
Motley,  quoting  at  large  from  Brandt,  records  the  noted  case  of  Dirk  Willem- 
zoon,  who  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  being  a  Baptist.  Being  sentenced  to 
death,  he  made  his  escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  late  in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  had  be- 
come M-eak.  Three  officers  pursued  him,  and  one  of  them  breaking  through,  he  cried 
for  help,  as  he  was  drowning.  The  other  two  fled,  but  the  tender-hearted  Baptist  left 
the  shore  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  flew  across  the  cracking  ice  to  his  rescue,  and  the 
hero  saved  him.  Having  thus  magnanimously  rescued  his  enemy  from  death,  he 
was  himself  burnt  at  the  stake  for  his  pains.  °  Time  fails  to  enlarge  upon  these  indi- 
vidual cases  of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  for  Baptists  were  tolerated  nowhere. 
Other  dissenters  fled  to  lands  where  they  were  safe,  bnt  no  voice  pleaded  for  them, 
and  no  arm  was  raised  for  their  defense;  hence  Ten  Kate  says  that  in  the  Nether- 
lands they  furnished  ten  martyrs  where  other  Reformed  sects  gave  one.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  appalling.  The  Dutch  Martyrologies  mention  in  Ghent,  103  ;  in 
the  Province  of  Holland,  111  ;  at  Antwerp,  229;  and  this  ratio  was  kept  up  every- 
where, except  in  the  province  of  Groningen.  Nor  did  it  matter  if  they  fled  to 
other  lands.  The  Martyrology  relates  the  sufferings  of  900  martyrs  by  name,  and 
makes  reference  to  1,000  others.  Liliencron  collected  the  martyr  hymns  of  Luther- 
ans and  Baptists.  He  found  three  Lutheran  hymns,  commemoi'ating  four  martyrs, 
but  sixty-two  Baptist  hymns,  extolling  the  steadfastness  of  three  hundred  brethren. 
De  Hoop  SchefFer  says : 

'In  1G35  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  undertook  to  compel  the  Mennonites  by 
force  to  enter  the  Reformed  Church.  They  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  their 
property  was  conflscated.  Schalfhausen,  Berne  and  Basel  joined  hands  with  Zurich, 
and  great  cruelties  were  perpetrated.  Berne  sold  a  number  of  its  Mennonites  as 
slaves  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  used  them  on  his  galleys.  In  the  course  of 
about  seventy  years  all  Mennonites  were  expelled  from  Zurich,  Schaffluuisen  and 
St.  Gall.'« 
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The  luinnr  forms  of  persecution  were  iiuiiiherless.  Ba])tists  met  where  tliey 
could  to  liear  tlie  (lospel,  in  darkness,  in  barn,  and  braise,  and  bush,  tlirongh  cold,  and 
snow,  and  luiii.  Dragoons  hunted  them  by  the  liglit  of  inoon  and  stars,  to  detect 
their  secret  places  of  meeting,  and  tragedy  commonly  followed,  in  one  form  or 
anotlier.  Tlieir  first  crime  was  to  worship  God  and  administer  baptism  at  midnight ; 
then  came  separation  from  liome,  wife,  child,  parent  and  other  kindred.  Flight  or 
banishment  followed;  arrest,  imprisonment,  inquisitors  and  torture  were  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end.     Said  a  siinphj-hearted  prisoner: 

'  The  chief  reason  for  torturing  me  is  to  make  nie  tell  how  many  preachers 
tliere  are,  what  their  names  and  where  they  live,  where  I  went  to  school,  how 
many  1  have  baptized,  where  I  was  ordained,  and  by  whom.  They  wanted  me  to 
call  the  magistrates  Christains,  and  say  that  infant  baptism  is  riglit.  Then  I  pressed 
my  lips  together,  left  it  allwith  God  and  suffered  patiently  wjiile  1  thought  of  tiie  Lord's 
words:  "  JS'o  one  has  greater  love  than  this,  that  a  man  should  die  for  his  friends."' 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  tei'rify  them  into  recantation,  but  they  were  strang- 
ers to  fear.  'Let  us  not  be  frightened,'  said  tliey.  '  though  ihe  hounds  bay,  and  the 
lions  roar;  for  God,  who  is  witli  us,  is  a  mighty  God  and  will  keep  his  own.' 
Ursula  Werdum,  a  noble  lady  at  Overyssel,  was  taken  from  her  castle  to  the  stake. 
Her  mother  and  sister  came  from  afar  to  change  her  mind,  but  their  entreaties  had 
no  effect.  On  the  way  to  execution  she  joined  hands  with  one  'Mary,'  who  had 
been  disowned  by  her  family,  and  they  sung  the  praises  of  God  as  they  walked. 
They  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  ]icace  and  prayed  for  their  persecutors.  Mary 
begged  the  judges  to  shed  no  more  innocent  blood,  but  a  priest  drove  Ursula  from 
her  and  the  liurning  pile.  She  turned  back,  saying  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 
same  glory,  in  the  same  way  ;  and,  turning  to  the  stake,  said  :  '  Our  Father,  who  art 
in  heaven.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  priest,  '  that's  where  lie  is  found.'  She  replied  :  '  Because 
I  look  for  him  there,  I  can  face  death  here.'  When  she  ascended  the  pile  her  foot 
slipped,  and  the  judge  thought  that  she  yielded.  'No,'  said  she,  'the  wood  slijjped; 
I  will  remain  steadfast  to  Christ,'  and  died. 

Buckle  quotes  from  the  official  report  of  the  Venetian  embassador  to  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  made  in  15-lrG:  'That  in  Holland  and  in  Friesland  more  than  30,000 
persons  have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.'  '  Hist,  of 
Civilization,'  i,  p.  180.  No  chapter  in  history  is  more  horrible  than  that  which 
records  the  persecutions  of  the  Netherland  Baptists  under  Charles  V.  He  ordained 
the  amputation  of  a  hand  or  the  extraction  of  an  eye  on  every  author  or  printer  of 
their  books.  All  the  accused  w^ere  to  be  examined  as  to  the  baptism  of  their  babes, 
midwives  were  sworn  to  baptize  new-born  children,  mothers  whose  infants  were 
born  away  from  home  must  bring  baptismal  certificates,  and  all  pastors  were  com- 
manded to  keep  baptismal  registers,  that  the  parents  of  the  unchristened  might  be 
brought  to  punishment.  State  baptismal  records  have  figured  largely  in  the  ))eisecu- 
tion  of  Baptists.     They  appear  to  have  been  created  for  that  purpose  first  by  Zwingli : 
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'  Bccaiiso  tlio  n;ii)tists  liavo  often  said  tliat  they  did  not  know  wlietlier  tliey  were 
haptizc'd  or  not;'  lie  requested  tlie  Council  at  Zurich  to  record  the  names  of  eaeli 
child,  with  its  father  and  <^o(hnother,  'as  it  will  establish  who  are  baptized,  and 
Anabaptisni  will  nut  be  able  to  break  in  ai^ain  oveinight.'  Hence,  according  to 
riofling  ('Sacrament  of  Baptism,'  2,24o),  on  May  24,  152(!,  the  keeping  of  registers 
was  decreed,  because  'many  people  would  nut  have  their  children  baptized.'  Hol- 
land understood  tliis  way  of  entrapping  Baptists  as  well  as  Switzerland. 

The  whole  land  was  stricken  with  terror  and  the  cries  of  the  tortured  were  heard 
perpetually,  gallows  and  trees  on  the  highways  were  hung  with  deail  bodies.  L)r. 
Rule  says:  'The  very  air  was  polluted  with  the  stench,  and  the  knell  of  death 
sounded  heavily  from  every  belfry.  Alva  gloated  over  the  carnage.'  This  fiend 
invented  many  new  methods  of  torture  for  the  amusement  of  the  soldiery,  amongst 
them  the  screwing  of  iron  to  the  tongue  and  the  burning  of  the  eiul  till  it  dropped 
oflF,  and  w'hen  the  sufferer  screamed  they  mocked  at  his  tine  'singing.' 

Despite  these  persecutions  they  perpetually  multi])lied.  Keller  .says  that  in 
1530  there  was  scai-cely  a  village  or  city  in  the  Netherlands  where  Baptists  were 
not  found.  Bidlinger  complains  that  the  whole  i)rovince  of  Belgium  was  infested 
with  tliem  ;  and  Mierunius  wrote,  that  Menno's  kingdom  not  only  extends  through 
Belgium,  but  from  '  Flanders  to  Dantzic'  In  f.j.")i>  the  leading  reformed  element, 
accui'ding  to  Ten  Kate,  was  Baptist,  and  in  Frieslaiul,  in  l.jSn,  one  itdiabitant  in 
every  fcmr  was  a  Baptist.  The  magistrates  of  Deventer  refused  admission  to  the 
inquisitors,  saying:  'We  can  nuike  all  the  examination  needful  of  the  faith  of  our 
burghers.  You  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter,  and  we  order  you  to  leave  with- 
out delay  and  never  return  on  such  an  errand.'  IJaptist  industry  and  fiaigality 
distinguished  them  in  trade  and  coinmci'ce.  Peter  Liuren,  one  uf  them,  introduced 
the  cat-buat  and  extended  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries,  to  the  enriehmcnt  of  the 
nation.     Halbcrtsnia  asks: 

'How  was  it  po.ssible  to  find  better  citizens?  They  brought  into  the  treasury 
their  thuusauds  every  year,  and  never  took  out  a  penny  as  officials.  They  set  lire  to 
no  property,  but  dug  wells  to  put  out  fires.  They  tired  no  musket,  but  thi-y  nursed 
the  wounded.     They  were  not  soldiers,  but  they  fiiruisiied  the  sinews  of  war.' 

AViien  men  were  martyred  publicly  a  straw  hut  was  built  around  the  stake 
and  the  martyr  consumed  with  it,  so  that  he  shuuld  neither  be  seen  nor  heard. 
Verbeek,  a  Baptist  pastor,  suffered  in  this  wny  in  Antwerp,  15()1.  Tiie  people 
could  endure  this  diabolical  work  no  longer,  and  the  States  of  Holland  declared 
the  Prince  of  Orange  Viceroy,  in  their  determination  to  shake  off  at  once  the 
Spanish  and  Papal  yoke. 

William  had  been  governor  of  Holland  under  the  king  of  Spain  from  1559. 
In  innC),  while  still  a  Catholic  himself,  he  wi'ute  to  his  subordinates:  'I  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  means  to  help  the  Inc]uisiticm,  or  execute  the  placards. 
If  peace  is  to  be  preserved  in  this  land,  liberty  of  worship  must  be  guaranteed 
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to  every  inlmbitiint.  Tlicro  imist  lie  a  lialt  in  peisecntion  until  an  appeal  can 
be  niaclc  to  the  king.'  When  lie  was  required  to  uproot  heresy  lie  deter- 
mined to  surrender  his  office,  and  then  to  take  up  arms  ap;aiiist  Alva.  Possibly  he 
did  not  at  once  comprehend  all  that  his  motto  meant,  but  wlien  liis  brotliei', 
Lewis,  marched  into  Gnelderland  his  new  note  was,  'Liberty  of  nation  and  con- 
science.' 

A.  D.  1572  the  continent  was  still  ablaze,  however,  with  the  lires  of  perse- 
cution, and  h.ninan  bodies  were  lighting  men  everywhere  to  a  better  day.  Pi'otest- 
ant  raved  against  Catholic  and  Catholic  against  Protestant,  and  both  against  the 
Ba]itists.  Piiilip  of  Hesse,  the  lone  dissenter  at  the  Diet  of  Spire,  was  the  only 
prince  of  tliat  day  who  was  unwilling  to  dye  his  sword  in  innocent  blood.  He 
would  imprison  heretics  and  exile  thein  to  lands  where  they  met  with  no  mercy,  but 
he  would  not  slay  them.  And,  possibly,  inspired  by  his  example,  God  was  raising 
up  a  greater  than  he,  who  slionld  defend  every  Christian  against  the  blood-thirst  of 
his  brother  Christian.  No  country  was  more  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  than  Holland,  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Duke  Alva  and  the  Inquisition, 
but  its  bitterest  trial  came  in  the  opening  of  1572,  in  its  contest  with  the  Spaniard. 
As  far  back  as  1559,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  in  Paris,  when  Henry  II.  told  him 
that  he  and  Philip  had  made  a  treaty  to  ])Ut  all  Netherland  Protestants  to  the  sword. 
At  that  time  the  young  prince  was  but  twenty-si.K,  but  he  then  and  there  mentally 
resolved  to  thwart  that  bloody  policy  by  arousing  the  Pi'otcstant  population  of  the 
Netherlands  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yo\vC.  In  due  time  he  appealed  to  tJiem  and 
lo  the  courts  of  Northern  Europe  to  aid  liini  in  rescuing  Holland,  but  at  first 
largely  in  vain.  After  several  victories  had  awakened  popular  sympathy,  his 
appeals  for  aid  to  the  wealth  of  Holland  were  met  with  coldness  and  frowns.  He 
liad  thrown  all  his  own  possessions  into  the  contest,  had  even  sold  his  plate  and 
jewels  and  mortgaged  his  estates,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Spain,  and  was  nearly 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt,  when  a  trivial  circumstance  gave  him  new  courage. 

Early  on  an  April  morning,  and  oppressed  with  anxiety,  he  was  walking  near 
his  head-quarters  at  Dillenburg,  when  two  simple  strangers  appi-oaehed  him  and, 
taking  him  to  be  one  of  the  royal  household,  asked  if  they  could  have  an  audience 
with  the  prince.  He  led  them  into  the  castle  and  made  himself  known.  On  asking 
who  they  were  and  their  business,  he  found  that  they  were  Jacob  Fredei'icks  and 
Dirk  Jans  Cortenbosch,  two  Holland  Baptist  preachers.  They  had  been  visiting 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  their  return  home  came  to  see  whether  they 
could  serve  the  prince.  They  explained  to  him  their  principles,  and  lie  told  them 
his  general  purposes  and  needs,  asked  them  to  urge  their  friends  to  contribute 
money  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  Chi'istian  cause,  and  thanked  them 
heartily  when  they  promised  to  do  so.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  issued 
the  following  decree:  'Be  it  known  to  the  magistrates  and  the  officials  in  the 
North,  that  you  are  by  no  means  to  allow  any  one  who  preaches  and  observes  the 
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true  word  of  God,  according  to  tlie  Gospel,  to  bo  hindered,  injured  or  disturbed, ', 
or  to  liave  liis  conscience  examined,  or  on  tliat  account  to  be  persecuted  by  iuqui-  / 
sition  or  placards.'  A  fortnight  later,  Hay  5tli,  he  sent  his  secretary  with  a  letter 
to  his  ]»aptist  friends  ])leading:  '  Let  every  one  contribute.  This  is  a  time  when 
even  with  small  sums  more  can  be  effected  than  at  other  times  with  ampler  funds. 
His  lordship  will  ever  be  ready  to  reward  them  for  such  good  and  faithful  service 
to  the  common  cause  and  to  their  jirince.' 

"With  slight  variations  iu  minor  things,  Motley  also  touchingly  details  these 
circumstances.     lie  says: 

'  These  appeals  had,  however,  but  little  eifect.  Of  three  hundred  thousand  crown.s, 
promised  on  behalf  of  leading  nobles  and  merchants  of  the  Netherlands  by  Marcus 
Perez,  but  ten  or  twelve  thousand  came  to  hand.  The  appeals  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  the  compromise,  and  to  many  others  who  had,  in  times  ])ast,  been  favor- 
able to  the  liberal  party,  were  powerless.  A  jwor  Anabaptist  preacher  collected  a 
small  sum  from  a  i-efugee  congregation  on  the  outskii-ts  of  Holland,  and  brought  it, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  into  the  prince's  camp.  It  came  from  people,  he  said,  whose 
will  was  better  than  the  gift.  They  never  wished  to  be  repaid,  he  said,  except  by 
kindness,  when  the  cause  of  reform  should  be  triumphant  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
prince  signed  a  receipt  for  the  money,  expressing  himself  touched  by  this  sympathy 
from  these  poor  outcasts.  In  the  course  of  time,  other  contributions  from  similar 
sources,  principally  collected  by  dissenting  preachers,  starving  and  persecuted  church- 
communities,  were  received.  The  poverty-stricken  exiles  contributed  far  more,  in 
proportion,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,*than  the  wealthy 
juerchants  or  the  haughty  nobles.''  The  same  author  speaks  of  the  prince,  as  con- 
ceiving '  the  thought  of  religious  toleration  in  an  age  of  universal  dogmatism,'  for 
that  'he  had  long  thought  that  emperors,  kings  and  popes  had  taken  altogether  too 
much  care  of  men's  souls  in  times  past,  and  had  sent  too  many  of  them  prematurely 
to  their  great  account.  He  was  equally  indisposed  to  grant  full  powers  for  the  same, 
purpose  to  Calvinists,  Lutherans  or  Anabaptists.' ' 

Immediately  on  giving  their  promise  the  Baptists  made  the  collections,  but, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  one  of  their  collectors  in  the  perilous  undertaking  and  the  pov- 
erty of  their  churches,  their  returns  were  delayed.  Fifty  years  of  unrelenting  per- 
secution had  left  them  but  little  besides  their  patriotism ;  yet,  on  July  29th,  they 
brought  their  patriotic  offering  of  a  thousand  florins  to  the  prince  at  Remund.  The 
prince  had  faithfully  kept  his  woi'd.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  of  Holland,  July 
1.5th,  he  had  been  declared  governor,  in  place  of  the  Duke  of  Alva;  and  had  pro- 
claimed that  'the  freedom  of  religion  shall  be  guarded,  every  body  shall  exercise  it 
freely  in  private  or  in  public,  in  church  or  in  chapel,  without  let  or  hinderance  from 
any  one.'  And  eight  days  later,  in  camp,  he  made  proclamation  to  protect  Catholics. 
'  No  one,  whether  j^riest  or  layman,  shall  be  wronged  or  injui-ed  in  property  or  per- 
son ; '  and  offenders  against  this  order  were  to  be  put  to  death,  as  malcontents  and 
disturbers  of  the  general  quiet  and  welfare.  "When  the  Baptists  made  their  offering 
to  him  out  of  the  penury  of  their  confiscation,  burdened  by  hosts  of  widows  and 
orpliaus,  left  by  thousands  of  their  martyrs,  he  asked  them :  '  Do  you  make  no 
demand?'      They  answered,   'Nothing  but  the  friendship  of  your  grace,  if  God 
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grants  to  you  tlie  government  of  our  Netherlands.'  He  assured  them  of  his  sym- 
pathy for  them  and  for  all  men.  And  he  kept  faith  with  them  to  the  letter, 
although  liis  fidelity  involved  him  in  perpetual  turmoil  with  his  best  friends.  Mot- 
ley says  that : 

'His  intimate  counselor,  the  accomplished  Saint  Aldegonde,' was  'in  despair 
because  the  prince  refused  to  exclude  the  Anabaptists  of  Holland  from  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  At  the  very  moment  when  William  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
unite  warring  sects,  and  to  persuade  men's  hearts  into  a  system  by  which  their 
consciences  were  to  be  laid  open  to  God  alone,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most 
necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  the  ftitherland  that  Catholic  and  Protestant 
should  mingle  their  social  and  political  relations,  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment for  him  to  see  wise  statesmen  of  his  own  creed  unable  to  rise  to  the  idea  of 
toleration.  "The  affair  of  the  Anabaptists,"  wrote  Saint  Aldegonde,  "has  been 
renewed.  The  prince  objects  to  exclude  them  from  citizenship.  He  answered  me 
sharply,  that  their  yea  was  equal  to  our  oath,  and  that  we  should  not  press  this 
matter  unless  we  were  willing  to  confess  that  it  ivas  just /'or  the  Papists  to  compel 
us  to  a  divine  service  which  was  against  our  conscience."  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  this  sentence,  containing  so  sublime  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  prince, 
should  have  been  indicted  as  a  bitter  censure,  and  that,  too,  by  an  enlightened  and 
accomplished  Protestant.  "  In  short,"  continued  Saint  Aldegonde.  with  increasing 
vexation,  "  I  don't  see  how  we  can  accomplish  our  wish  in  tiiis  matter.  The  prince 
has  uttered  reproaches  to  me  that  our  clei'gy  are  striving  to  obtain  a  mastery  over 
consciences.  He  praised  lately  the  saying  of  a  monk  who  was  not  long  ago  here, 
that  our  pot  had  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antagonists,  but  that 
when  the  time  canie  it  would  be  black  enough.  In  short,  tlie  prince  fears  that  after 
a  few  centuries  the  clerical  tyranny  on  botli  sides  will  stand  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  footing."  ' ' 

Nor  did  it  matter  that  his  most  intimate  friends  were  offended  with  his  broad 
toleration.  Motley  further  says  :  '  No  man  understood  him.  Not  even  his  nearest 
friends  comprehended  his  views,  nor  saw  that  he  strove  to  establish,  not  freedom  for 
Calvinism,  but  freedom  for  conscience.  Saint  Aldegonde  complained  that  the  prince 
would  not  persecute  the  Anabaptists,  Peter  Dathenus  denounced  him  as  an  atheist, 
while  even  Count  John,  the  only  one  left  of  his  valiant  and  generous  brothers, 
opposed  the  religious  peace — except  where  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
new  religion.''"  Again,  he  adds  :  '  Sincerely  and  deliberately  himself  a  convert  to 
the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  ready  to  extend  freedom  of  worship  to  Catholics  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  for  no  man  ever  felt  more  keenly  than 
he  that  the  Reformer  who  becomes  in  his  turn  a  bigot  is  doubly  odious.'  "  He 
moreover  rebuked  those  who  would  interfere  with  his  generous  impulses  and 
principles,  as  another  remarkable  passage  from  this  distinguished  writer  will  show : 

'  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rebuke  his  own  church 
for  practicing  persecution  in  her  turn.  Again  he  lifted  his  commanding  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middleburg.  He  reminded  the  magistrates  of  that  city 
that  these  peaceful  burehers  were  alwaj's  perfectly  willing  to  bear  their  part  in  all 
the  common  burdens,  that  their  word  was  as  good  as  their  oath,  and  that  as  to  the 
matter  of  military  service,  although  their  principles  forbade  them  to  bear  arms,  they 
had  ever  been  ready  to  provide  and  pay  for  substitutes.     "  We  declare  to  you,  there- 
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fore,"  saiti  lie,  "  tliat  j'ou  have  no  riglit  to  trouble  yourselves  witli  an\- man's  con- 
science, so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  cause  private'  harm  or  public  scandal.  We 
therefore  expressly  ordain  tliat  you  desist  from  molesting  these  Baptists,  from  offer- 
ing hindei'ance  to  their  handicraft  and  daily  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  bread  for 
their  wives  and  children,  and  that  you  admit  them  henceforth  to  open  their  shops 
and  to  do  their  work,  according  to  the  custom  of  former  days.  Beware,  therefore, 
of  disobedience  and  of  resistance  to  the  ordinance  which  wo  now  establish."  '  ^^ 

In  "William's  letter  to  Middleburg,  1577,  he  praises  the  Baptists,  who  had 
brought  tlieir  contributions  at  the  peril  of  life,  and  had  '  helped  to  win  liberty.'  In 
the  previous  year,  when  writing  to  induce  Amsterdam  to  join  the  States,  he  had 
said  :  '  I  am  determined  to  oppress  no  man's  conscience,  and  to  force  no  one  to 
adopt  my  religion.'  When,  therefore,  in  1577,  the  Reformed  preachers,  headed  by 
Vander  Heiden  and  Jan  Paffin,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  limit  the  liberty  of  the 
Baptists,  he  replied  that  '  the  time  is  past  for  the  clergy  to  assume  control  over  con- 
sciences, and  attempt  to  subject  all  men  to  their  opinions.' 

The  result  of  this  long,  dark  struggle  of  the  Baptists  was  that  through  this 
'  silent '  but  sincere  man  their  radical  principle  of  soul  liberty  for  Christians  found 
its  way  into  the  first  compact  of  States  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity. 
While  this  instrument  was  not  a  constitution,  but  only  a  compact,  yet  Motley  says 
that  it  became  '  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Xetherland  Republic'  ^  And  that  re- 
public, says  Motley,  '  became  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles ;  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  Anabaptists  prayed  after  their  own 
manner  to  the  same  God  and  Father.'  "  In  1579,  Article  XIII  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  declared  :  '  Every  one  shall  be  free  in  the  practice  of  his  religious  belief, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  peace  of  Ghent,  no  one  shall  be  held  or  examined 
on  account  of  matters  of  religion.'  " 

Many  of  the  Reformed  clergy  were  extremely  restless  under  this  provision,  and 
some  of  them  sought  to  turn  the  prince  against  the  '  Anabaptists '  in  utter  disre- 
gard thereof.  But  his  answer  was  that,  '  To  persecute  them  would  justify  the 
Catholics  in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.'  These  transactions  and  especially 
the  testimony  of  the  prince  to  the  true  character  of  the  '  Anabaptists,'  serves  to  put 
them  in  their  true  light,  despite  all  the  conscienceless  slanders  of  their  enemies. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  '  Peaceful  burghers,  always  perfectly  willing  to  bear  their 
part  in  all  the  common  burdens.'  In  governmental  matters  they  held  substantially 
to  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
they  were  found  amongst  the  most  loyal  and  firm  supporters  of  the  government,  in 
all  that  left  their  religions  rights  untouched.  The  thousand  florins  which  they 
wrung  from  their  poverty  to  speed  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  a 
thousand  flat  contradictions  of  the  slanders  which  have  been  thrown  in  their  faces, 
and  the  testimony  of  their  prince  should  make  any  man  blush  to  the  ears  who  has 
the  impudence  to  repeat  them,  and  enter  him  on  the  list  of  false  witnesses. 

Prince  Maurice,  his  son  and  successor,  showed  the  same  noble  spirit.     Zeeland 
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went  on,  still  treating  the  '  Anabajjtists '  with  severity  by  insisting  that  they 
should  take  the  oath,  although  they  were  as  loyal  to  the  government  -without  the  oath 
as  others  who  swore.  They  were  also  refused  permission  to  print  a  book  or  hold 
a  meeting,  without  the  consent  of  their  zealous  and  petty  tyrants.  Maurice  came  to 
their  rescue  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  let  alone  ;  nothing  should  be  exacted 
of  them  wiiich  injured  their  consciences.  Even  after  the  victory  for  religious  liberty 
at  Middleburg,  and  regardless  of  all  honorable  obligations  wliich  the  authoi'ities  had 
given  to  maintain  it,  in  1591,  when  a  scurrilous  edict  was  issued  against  the  Baptists, 
he  wrote  tlius;  'Although  the  declaration  of  the  Estates  and  of  tlie  prince,  our 
father,  of  glorious  memory,  suffices  to  regulate  your  conduct  toward  the  Anabap- 
tists, nevertheless  we  have  judged  it  necessary  to  write  you  to  observe  the  statutes 
and  to  let  the  Anabaptists  alone,  until  the  Estates  pass  some  other  order.' 

The  noble  spirit  of  William  lived  after  him;  for  in  1582  the  magistrates  of 
Leyden  dared  to  use  these  words  to  the  Estates  of  Holland :  '  We  will  tolerate  no 
religious  oppression  wliatever,  in  great  or  in  small,  nor  receive  any  statutes  or 
decrees  that  involve  it.  Our  unanimous  opinion  is,  not  to  trouble  each  other  in 
matters  of  worship ;  and  we  will  not  be  turned  from  this  position  by  any  synod's 
decree.  We  will,  by  God's  grace,  maintain  this  position  to  the  death,  for  liberty 
ever  consists  in  the  freedom  of  every  man  to  speak  his  opinion.  We  exhort  the 
estates,  therefore,  to  join  liands  with  us,  to  bear  in  love  each  party  in  its  peculiar 
beliefs,  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  public  security,  and  thus  have  a  good- 
natured  people  united  against  the  common  enemy.' 

Afterwards,  the  Articles  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  were  so  interpreted  and 
amended  as  to  permit  their  persecution,  but  the  names  of  William  the  Silent  and 
his  son will  ever  stand  as  the  first  amongst  princes  to  advocate  liberty  of  conscience- 
And  all  honor  to  Holland,  which  ever  after  remained  a  land  of  comparative  safety, 
if  not  of  comfort,  for  the  men  of  all  faiths.  This  was  amongst  the  fii-st  of  reasons 
which  led  to  her  speedy  rise  to  a  front  rank  amongst  the  nations,  in  commerce, 
wealth  and  learning,  and  opened  her  harbors  to  the  noblest  fugitives  from  all  lands. 
For  these  blessings  Baptists  should  give  thanks  to  their  simple  preachers  and  their 
brethren,  who  cheered  the  grand  prince  in  his  darkest  hours,  and  for  whose  sake 
he  threw  the  shield  of  liberty  over  the  heads  of  all  hounded  and  hated  men  who 
love  God.  In  addition  to  the  pen  of  Motley,  the  above  facts  may  be  found  in 
Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen,  J.  G.  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  1873  ;  Ottii  Annales,  p.  158 ; 
Brandt,  Hist.  Reformation,  i,  p.  G09;  Schrock's  Hist.  Ch.  on  Anab.  in  Holland; 
and  Hist,  des  Anabaptistes,  pub.  by  Desbordes,  1599,  p.  2-44. 

The  Baptists  of  the  Netherlands  fell  into  many  divisions  on  church  discipline, 
about  marriage,  dress  and  social  relations;  they  laid  great  stress  on  managing  the 
members  of  their  own  congregations.  Menno  lodged  the  true  marks  of  a  Christian 
congregation  in  :  The  faithful  preaching  of  God's  woi-d,  and  obedience  thereto ;  in 
the  confession  of  Christ's  name  by  the  observance  of  baptism  and  the  Supper ;  in 
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love  toward  men,  a  lioly  life  and  the  eiulurance  of  persecution,  if  need  be,  for  Christ's 
sake.  The  following  are  some  of  their  acts  of  discipline.  In  1538,  at  a  conference 
at  Buchold,  they  separated  from  every  seditious  remnant  of  the  Miinster  fanatics, 
who  were  led  by  Battenburg.  In  1554,  at  a  conference  held  at  Wismar,  Menno's 
home,  they  recommended  the  temporary  exclusion  of  members  who  married  outside 
the  congregation  and  their  restoration  if  they  maintained  tiieir  faith.  But  some  in- 
sisted on  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  in  case  of  the  exclusion  of  one  of 
them.  On  these  and  other  questions,  they  split  up  into  numerous  sects,  disfellow- 
shiping  one  another;  some  of  them  even  required  rebaptism  of  those  coming  to 
them  from  the  other  factions,  and  they  called  each  other  all  the  unlovely  names  that 
commonly  disgrace  quarreling  Christians.  Their  divisions  and  subdivisions  abounded 
in  petty  questious,  such  as  the  treatment  of  bankrupts,  whether  or  not  they  should 
patronize  the  vessels  of  excluded  members,  and  similar  points,  until,  in  the  little 
city  of  Hoorn  there  were  thirteen  sorts  of  Baptist  Churches.  Their  contentions 
became  so  perfectly  disgraceful  that  Meniio  said:  'My  sadness  was  as  bitter  as  death, 
and  I  knew  not  for  grief  what  to  do.  Yes,  if  the  gracious  breath  of  the  Almighty 
had  not  preserved  me,  I  should  have  lost  my  senses.'  As  to  the  question  of  immer- 
sion amongst  the  Xetherland  Baptists : 

There  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  they  immersed  as  a  rule,  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  sprinkling  and  pouring  had  commonly  takeii 
its  place  amongst  all  sects,  they  adopted  the  prevailing  method,  though  often  prac- 
ticing immersion,  as  was  still  done  by  the  Catholics.  Yet  that  many  of  them 
clung  to  immersion  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  followers  of  Menno 
pleaded  that  they  could  not  immerse  in  prisons,  nor  always  in  their  own  houses,  and 
so  practiced  pouring.  Robinson  says  of  Menno,  that  'he  was  dipped  himself,  and 
he  baptized  others  by  dipping.'  Dr.  Angus,  a  critic  in  Mennonite  lore,  says  that 
he  'always  laid  great  stress  on  immersion.'  Menno's  own  words  imph-  this:  'After 
we  have  searched  ever  so  diligently  we  shall  find  no  other  baptism  besides  dip]iing 
in  water,  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  maintained  in  his  word.  .  .  .  Let  who 
will  oppose,  this  is  the  only  mode  of  baptism  that  Jesus  Christ  instituted,  and  tiiat 
the  Apostles  taught  and  practiced.'  '^ 

Most  of  the  Church  historians  in  GerniMuy  and  the  Xetherlands  accord  to  the 
Baptists  of  those  countries  a  high  antiquity,  which  they  arc  able  to  ti-ace  by  lines 
more  or  less  distinct,  but  which  they  do  not  formulate  into  full  and  authentic  record. 
For  example,  Mosheim  says  of  the  Dutch  Baptists  that  their  true  origin  '  is  hid 
in  the  remote  depths  of  antiquity,  and  is,  consequently,  extremely  difficult  to  be 
aseertained."  Drs.  Dermout  and  Ypeig,  in  reporting  their  historical  investigations 
to  the  King  of  Holland,  say  that :  '  The  Baptists,  who  were  formerly  called  Ana- 
baptists, and  in  latter  times  Mennonites,  were  the  original  Waldenses,  and  have  long 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  received  the  honor  of  that  origin.  On  this  account 
the  Baptists  may  be  considered  the  only  Christian  community  which  has  stood  since 
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tlie  Apostles,  and  as  a  Christian  society,  wliich  lias  preserved  pui'e  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  tlirough  all  ages.'  So  Dr.  Keller,  in  his  recent  Murk,  whicii  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  German  Baptists,  says,  after  describing 
their  great  numbers :  '  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  one  should  believe  tliat  all 
these  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  period  of  the  Miinster  kingdom ;  much 
rather  can  it  be  pi'oved  that  in  the  lands  mentioned  Baptist  Churches  existed  for 
many  decades  and  even  centuries.'  He  also  adds :  '  Tlie  more  I  examine  the  docu- 
ments of  that  time  at  my  command,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the 
diffusion  of  Anabajjtist  views,  an  extent  of  which  no  other  investigator  has  had  any 
Tinowledge.  Even  Zwingli,  who  died  in  1531,  said  :  '  The  institution  of  Anabaptism 
is  no  novelty,  but  for  thirteen  hundred  years  has  caused  great  disturbance  in  the 
Church.'  Yet,  in  the  main,  tliese  writers  do  not  trace  the  line  beyond  the  state- 
jnent  of  the  countries  and  cities  where  they  existed,  of  wliich  Keller,  who  is  possibly 
the  most  learned  investigator  of  the  subject  now  living,  gives  a  long  list,  but  adds 
that  a  perfect  list  of  '  Baptist  Churches  cannot  be  enumerated,  for  the  reason  that 
their  existence  was  a  profound  secret.' 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  difficult  to  trace  tlie  history  of  the  Collegiants  to  their 
origin,  but  this,  at  least,  is  known,  namely,  that  they  were  found  in  Holland  as 
early  as  1G19,  and  can  be  traced  down  for  about  two  hundred  years,  under  the  name 
of  Collegiants,  from  tlieir  collegia,  and  Rheinsbergers,  from  the  name  of  the  village 
near  Leyden,  where  they  lield  their  great  assemblies.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  liave 
received  immersion  from  certain  Baptists  exiled  from  Poland.  They  laid  out 
grounds  and  put  up  buildings  at  Eheinsberg,  where  they  sunk  a  stone  baptistry  on 
their  own  premises  and  immersed  their  converts,  the  candidate  kneeling  in  the 
water,  his  head  being  bowed  forward  and  buried.  Their  Confession  made  the  Bible 
their  standard  of  faith  and  life,  they  required  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God, 
before  the  reception  of  baptism  and  the  Supper,  they  demanded  a  lioly  life,  exer- 
cised the  liberty  of  prophesying,  defended  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  kept 
their  piety  active  by  prayer  and  conference  meetings,  when  these  M'ere  unknown 
elsewhere  in  Holland.  They  first  organized  into  an  Assembly,  after  the  decree 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1619,  which  removed  two  hundred  Arminian  pastors,  for  they 
were  Arminian  in  doctrine,  and  were  opposed  to  war  and  oaths.  Tlieir  leaders  were 
tlie  brothers  Van  der  Kodde,  members  of  a  devout  family,  which  had  suffered  ]5er- 
secution  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  as  Reformers.  Their  grandfather,  William 
Jansoon,  was  a  great  Bible  student,  who  kept  the  Scriptures  hid  for  safety  on  his 
farm.  His  seven  grandsons  were  good  Latin  scholars  and  one  of  them  taught 
Helirew  in  the  high-school  at  Leyden.  Prince  Maurice  said  to  D'Auliert,  the 
French  embassador,  one  day  as  they  rode  tlirough  the  Collegiant  lands :  '  Our  peas- 
ants elm  read  Latin.'  He  then  summoned  these  brothers  from  their  work  in  the 
fiehl,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  diplomat,  talked  with  them  in  Latin  and 
French. 
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They  establisliod  an  orphan  asyhmi,  fur  whicli  the  widow  of  the  clerk  of 
Rotterdam  gave  them  10,000  gulden ;  they  frequently  raised  G0,000  gulden  a  year 
to  take  care  of  their  own  poor,  and  when  the  dykes  burst,  in  1740,  they  commenced 
a  subscription  for  repairs  wliieh  reached  60,000  gulden.  They  had  meetings  in 
eighteen  different  towns  in  1740,  but  their  meetings  ceased  at  Rhelnsberg  in  1787. 
At  the  beginning  of  the   present  century  Ilefele  still  traced  some  remains  of  the 
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sect,  but  they  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  them  running  into  Unitarian  views. 
They  built  two  places  of  worship  at  Rheinsberg,  and  continued  the  contest  for  thirty 
years ;  but  at  present  the  sect  is  about  extinct,  some  of  them  being  absorbed  into 
the  Mennonite  and  other  bodies,  from  which  originally  they  were  entirely  separate. 
Dr.  Angus  kindly  forwards  the  above  picture  of  baptism  as  administered  in 
Rheinsberg  by  the  CoUegiants,  and  as  representing  the  Mennonite  baptism  of 
those  times. 
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The  history  of  the  Netherland  Baptists  is  a  most  exhilamtiii<^  and  sad 
one.  As  a  body,  they  have  Largely  faded  away  in  their  original  testimony.  Pei- 
haps  they  did  the  great  work  which  called  them  into  existence  and  kept  them 
alive  so  long,  namely,  the  defense  of  Denk's  great  principle,  "That  the  civil  magis- 
trates should  not  use  force  in  matters  of  faith.'  For  this  they  suflfered  all  that  men 
can  suffer.  In  the  language  of  Froude :  '  On  them  the  laws  of  the  country  might 
take  their  natural  course,  and  no  voice  was  raised  to  speak  for  them.  For  them  no 
European  agitated,  no  courts  were  ordered  into  mourning,  no  royal  hearts  trembled 
with  indignation.  At  their  death  the  world  looked  on  coraplacentl}',  indifferently, 
or  exultingly.  For  them  history  has  no  word  of  praise.'  Menno  Simon  said 
that  while  their  murderers  were  'saluted  hy  all  around  as  doctors,  masters,  lords,  we 
are  compelled  to  hear  ourselves  called  Anabaptists ; '  and  so  are  treated  as  the  pests 
of  society.  '  What  misery  and  anxiety  have  I  felt  in  the  deadly  perils  of  persecution 
for  my  poor  sick  wife  and  little  children !  While  others  lie  on  soft  beds  and 
cushions,  we  must  often  creep  away  into  secret  corners.  While  others  engage  in  fes- 
tivities to  the  music  of  fife  and  trumpet,  we  must  look  around  whenever  a  dog 
barks,  fearing  the  spies  are  on  our  track.  Yet  those  who  suffered  with  Jesus  then 
reien  with  him  now.' 
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IMMERSION    IN    ENGLAND. 


1    "'HOM  tlie  introduction  of  Ciiristianity  into  Britain,  its  baptism  was  immersion. 

X  Simpson  says,  in  the  preface  to  liis  'Ancient  Baptismal  P'onts,'  of  wliicli  he 
names  353  in  England:  'As  immersion  was  practiced  in  this  Church  until  the 
Reformation,  and  perhaps  oc- 
casionally later,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  all  fonts  were  up 
to  that  period  sufficiently  large 
for  the  purpose.'  Grose  also 
says  of  the  baptisteries  in  the 
churches,  that:  'The  basins  were 
ver}'  large.  There  was  an  ante- 
room where  the  ceremony  of  im- 
mersion was  performed.' '  So 
Lingard,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Early  English  Church  '  tells  us  : 
'  When  an  adult  solicited  bap- 
tism, he  was  called  upon  to 
profess  his  faith  in  the  true 
God,  by  the  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  to  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  leading  a  life  of  piety. 
.  .  .  He  then  descended  into  the 
font,  the  priest  depressed  his 
head  below  the  surface,  saj'ing, 
I  baptize  thee,'  etc.  The  candi- 
date 'was  phinged  into  the 
water,  the  mysterious  words  were  pronounced,  and  he  emerged  a  member  of  the 
Church.'  T!ie  same  author  says  again,  that  when  infant  baptism  had  been  intro- 
duced, 'The  priest  himself  descended  into  the  water,  which  reached  to  his  knees. 
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Eacli  cLild  was  successively  delivered  undressed  into  his  hands,  and  he  plunged  it 
thrice  into  the  water.'-^  Gregory  the  Great  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
in  597  Austin  and  his  missionaries  baptized  ten  thousand  in  one  day,  to  Avhich 
Gocelin,  Bede  and  others  add  that  this  baptism  was  in  the  river  Swale.  This  river 
is  in  Kent,  running  between  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  the  main  land,  and  is  navigable 
for  shijJS  of  200  tons  burden.  Green  speaks  of  this  scene,  saying:  'The  Kentish 
men  crowded  to  baptism  in  the  I'iver  Swale.' ^  And  Gocelin  calls  it  'the  2-iver  of 
holy  baptism,'  adding  :  '  All  entered  the  dangerous  depth  of  the  river,  two  and  two 
together,  as  if  it  had  been  a  solid  plain ;  and  in  the  true  faith,  confessing  the  exalted 
Trinity,  they  were  baptized  one  by  the  other  in  tni'ns,  the  apostolic  leader  blessing 
the  water.  ...  So  great  a  progeny  for  heaven  born  out  of  a  deep  whirlpool !  '  ^ 

After  the  Venerable  Bede  has  given  an  account  of  a  large  wooden  baptistery 
hastily  built  at  York,  A.  D.  627,  for  the  baptism 
of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  he  describes 
the  baptism  of  Paulinus  in  the  Yorkshire  river 
'  Swale,  which  flows  past  the  village  of  Cateract 
(( 'arric) ;  for  as  yet  oratories  or  baptisteries,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  infant  Ciiurch  there,  could 
not  be  built.'  Alcuin,  when  speaking  of  the  im- 
mei-sion  of  the  king  and  his  nobles  '  in  the  sacred 
fountain,'  says  that  York  remained  illustrious  : 
'Because  in  that  sacred  place  King  Edwin  was 
washed  in  the  water.'  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbui'v,  609,  enjoined  triple  immersion.  Canon 
•  If  any  bishop  or  presbyter  does  not  perform  the  one  initiation  with 
three  immersions,  but  with  giving  one  immersion  only,  into  the  death  of  the  Lord, 
let  him  be  deposed.'  Brown's  '  History  of  York  Minster'  marks  the  position  of  the 
wooden  baptistery,  'inclosing  a  spring,  still  remaining,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Giles, 
was  discovered  while  making  repairs  of  the  present  cathedral.'  In  gathering  up 
these  and  other  cases,  Bede,  who  died  A.  D.  735,  says :  '  Eor  he  truly  who  is  bap- 
tized is  seen  to  descend  into  the  fountain,  he  is  seen  to  be  dipped  in  the  waters,  he 
is  seen  to  ascend  from  the  waters.'  The  Council  of  Calichyth  (Chelsea),  held  under 
Kenwolf,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  816,  passed  this  canon  :  '  Let  the  presbyters  know 
when  they  administer  sacred  baptism,  not  to  pour  holy  water  upon  the  heads  of  the 
infants,  but  always  to  immerse  them  in  the  lavcr,  after  the  example  given  by  the 
Son  of  God  liimself  to  every  believer,  when  he  was  three  times  immersed  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan.'  In  the  following  century  the  baptism  of  Ethelred  took  place  on 
this  wise,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury :  'When  the  little  boy  was  immersed 
in  the  font  of  baptism,  the  bishops  standing  around,  the  sacrament  was  marred  by  a 
sad  accident.'  Such  immersion  is  in  keeping  with  the  '  Sarura  Use'  (Liturgy), 
which  existed  from  1087,  and  of   which  Dr.  Wall  remarks,  that  it  did  all  along 
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enjoin  dipping,  without  any  mention  of  pouring  or  sprinkling.  Cardinal  Pulis,  a 
lecturer  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  in  a  treatise  published  about  1150,  writes:  'Whilst 
the  candidate  for  baptism  in  water  is  immersed  the  death  of  Christ  is  suggested ; 
whilst  immersed  and  covered  with  water  the  burial  of  Christ  is  shown  forth ;  whilst 
he  is  raised  from  the  wi;ters  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  proclaimed.  The  immer- 
sion is  repeated  three  times.' 

In  1200,  the  Council  of  London  enjoined  immersion;  that  of  Sarum  in  1217, 
and  that  of  Oxford  in  1222,  did  the  same :  while  the  Synod  of  Worcester,  12-10, 
decreed  that  '  In  every  church  where  baptism  is  performed,  there  shall  be  a  font  of 
stone  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  for  the  baptism  of  children.  .  .  .  And  let  the 
candidate  for  baptism  always  be  immersed.'  Two  Councils  held  at  Perth,  1242, 
1296,  by  canon  instructed  the  minister  what  to  do  before  immersion,  and  in  the 
days  of  AVallace  and  Bruce,  a  barbarous  custom  prevailed  in  the  clanish  feuds, 
amongst  the  border  countries,  which  left  the  right  hands  of  male  children  undipped 
in  baptism,  in  order  that  they  might  with  this  unsanctified  hand  deal  the  more 
deadly  blows  'upon  their  foes,  as  one  of  our  great  poets  embodies  the  sentiment  : 

'  And  at  the  sacred  font  the  priest 

Through  ages  left  the  master  band  uiiblcst, 

To  urge  with  keener  aim  the  blood-incrusted  spear.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  this  custom  in  his  notes  on  the  minstrelsy  of  the  border, 
and  says,  that  it  existed  in  Ireland  also.  The  Percy  Society's  poems  of  Wm.  de 
Shorham,  vicar  of  Seven  Oaks,  gives  an  exposition  of  baptism  about  1313,  in  which 
he  says,  that  men  may  dip  in  warm  water  '  in  whaut '  (winter)  and  in  the  '  salt  sea.' 
But  he  forbids  dipping  at  baptism  in  wine,  'sither'  (cyder),  'ne  in  pereye,'  also  in 
ale  and  '  other  liquor  that  changeth  water's  kind,'  a  practice  which  prevailed  to 
some  extent.  Water  only  must  be  used,  but  he  allowed  ice  to  be  melted,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  water.  Pope  Stephen  allowed  baptism  in  wine,  if  death 
impended,  and  water  could  not  be  had,  and  several  cases  are  on  record,  in  the  Irish 
Church,  where  children  were  immersed  in  milk.  They  had  water  enough  at  hand 
anywhere  for  the  purpose  of  aspersion,  but  immersion  in  some  fluid  was  indispensa- 
l)!}-  necessary  in  the  absence  of  water,  even  if  rarer  and  more  expensive  than  water. 
Before  this  time,  however,  as  these  many  injunctions  show,  aspersion  was  made 
an  exceptional  method  of  administering  the  rite,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
permissive  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ravenna,  1311,  before  which  it  had  no  sanction. 
But  the  exceptions  were  few  for  a  long  period.  Arthur,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Margaret  his  sister,  were  immersed  in  the  years  1486  and  1502 
with  elaborate  ceremonies.  Leland  describes  at  length  the  new  font  made  for  the 
baptism  of  the  prince  at  Winchester,  lined  with  cloth  to  prevent  the  cold  sides 
touching  the  child,  and  says,  that  'the  prince  was  put  into  the  font.'  The  same 
writer  desciibes  the  baptism  of  Margaret,  grandmother  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
at  Westminster  Abbey  :  '  As  soon  as  she  was  put  into  the  font  all  the  torches  were 
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lighted.'  He  gives  similar  accounts  of  the  dipping  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  showing  that  the  royal  family  was  immersed  as  well  as  the  common 
people,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  requirements  of  the  times. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  dipping  continued  as  the  normal  form  of  the  rite  all 
through  Edward's  reign  (154-7-52),  but  Walker  says,  '  Sprinkling  was  sometimes 
used.'  Indeed,  the  first  Church  permission  found  in  England  for  any  thing  but 
immersion  is  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  154-9,  which  says,  that  '  If  the  child  be  weak,  it 
shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it.'  With  this  exception  the  rubric  demanded  that 
the  priest  shall  'take  the  child  in  his  hands,'  and  'shall  dip  it  in  the  water  thrice. 
First  dipping  the  right  side  :  second  the  left  side  :  the  third  time  dipping  the  face.' 
In  1552  the  word  '  thi'ice  '  was  dropped  from  the  book,  together  with  the  directions 
for  the  dipping  to  the  right,  left,  etc.,  and  the  instruction  was  simply,  '  shall  dip  it 
in  water.'  But  this  gradual  eliange  met  with  great  resistance.  Tyndale,  in  his 
Doctrinal  Treatise,  152S,  writes  : 

'Ask  the  people  what  they  understand  by  their  baptism  or  washing?  And 
thou  shalt  see,  that  they  believe,  how  that  the  very  plunging  into  the  water  saveth 
them.  .  .  .  Behold  how  narrowly  the  people  look  on  the  ceremony !  If  aught  be 
left  out,  or  if  the  child  be  not  altogether  dipped  in  the  water,  or  if,  because  the  child 
is  sick,  the  priest  dare  not  plunge  him  into  the  water,  but  potir  water  on  his  head, 
how  tremble  they!  how  quake  they!  How  say  ye,  "Sir  John"  [a  common  name 
for  a  priest],  say  they:  "Is  this  child  christened  enough,  hath  it  full  Christendom ?" 
They  believe  verily  that  the  child  is  not  christened.'  Again  he  says :  '  Tribulation 
is  our  right  baptism,  and  is  signified  by  plunging  into  the  water.'  So  the  people 
were  gradually  robbed  of  the  only  symbol  which  gave  the  right  import  of  their  bap- 
tism, wliich  was  made  what  he  quaintly  calls :  '  A  turn-again  lane  unto  them,  which 
tliey  catmot  go  through,  nor  make  three  lines  agree  together.  .  .  .  The  sentences  of 
the  Scripture  are  nothing  but  very  riddles  unto  them,  at  the  which  they  guess  as  the 
blind  man  doth  at  the  crow  '  aiid  expound  by  guess,  a  hundred  doctors  by  a  hundred 
ways.'  In  his  Obedience  of  a  Cln-istian  Man  he  says,  that  'The  plunging  into  the 
water  signifieth  that  we  die  and  are  buried  with  Christ,  and  the  pulling  out  again 
sign-fieth  that  we  rise  again  with  Christ  in  a  new  life.'  And  in  his  Prologue  to 
John's  I.  Ep.,  he  adds  :  '  Now,  we  be  all  baptized  ;  but,  alas !  not  one,  from  the  high- 
est to  tlie  lowest,  ever  taught  the  profession  or  meaning  thereof.  And,  thei'efore, 
we  remain  all  blind  generally,  as  well  our  great  rabbins,  for  all  their  high  learning 
which  they  seem  to  have,  as  the  lay  people.  Yea,  and  so  much  the  more  blind  are 
our  great  clerks  (the  learned),  that  whei'e  the  lay  people,  for  a  great  number  of  them 
are  taught  nothing  at  all,  tliey  be  all  wrong  taught,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  baptism 
is  all  corrupt  unto  them  with  the  leaven  of  false  glosses,  ere  they  come  to  read  the 
Scriptui'e  ;  so  that  the  light  which  they  bring  with  them,  to  understand  the  Scripture 
withal,  is  utter  darkness,  and  as  contrary  unto  the  Scripture  as  the  devil  unto  Clirist.' 

It  was  with  all  this  and  much  more  in  view  that  Watson,  Bishop  of  London, 
1558,  wrote  :  '  Tiiough  the  old  and  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church  hath  been  from 
the  beginning  to  dip  the  child  three  times,  etc.,  yet  that  is  not  of  such  necessity, 
but  that  he  is  but  once  dipped  in  the  water,  it  is  sufiicient,  yea,  and  in  time  of 
great  peril  and  necessity,  if  the  water  be  I)ut  poured  on  his  jiead  it  will  suffice.'" 
So  stern  was  the  resistance,  however,  to  this  innovation,  that  Middleton,  Bishop  of 
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St.  David's,  i.<»ued  an  'injunction  '  in  15S2.  foH)i(l(linir  trine  immersion  in  baptism."* 
The  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  YI.,  1552,  enjoins  only  a  single  immersion,  and 
tliat  of  Elizabeth,  1560,  made  no  change  in  this  rubric.  This  is  still  the  law  in  the 
English  Church.  But,  so  far  as  appears,  the  word  '  sprinkle  '  first  took  raidv  in  an 
English  ritual,  in  the  Catechism  of  1004.  In  answer  to  the  question,  '  AVhat  is  the 
outward  visible  sign  or  form  of  ba])tism  ?  *  it  replies,  '  Water,  wherein  the  person 
baptized  is  dipped  or  sprinkled  with  it.'  This  was  followed  by  the  Westminster  Di- 
rectory, 1GJ4,  which  decided,  that  '  It  is  not  only  lawful,  but  also  sufficient  and  most 
expedient,  to  be  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  water  on  the  face  of  the  child.'  Thus,  in 
less  than  a  century,  what  had  been  the  general  rule  was  reversed,  and  what  had  been 
the  rare  exception  became  the  rule  ;  yet,  in  1660,  dipping  had  not  become  entirely 
extinct,  as  it  was  common  in  1644.  Lord  Brooke,  in  his  '  Treatise  o.i  Episcopacy,' 
1641,  charges,  that  the  'Anabaptists'  refuse  baptism  to  their  children  till  they  come 
to  ^ears  of  discretion,  '  but  in  other  things  they  agree  with  the  Church  of  England.' 
His  subject  is  baptism,  and  his  'other  things'  must  relate  to  this  subject,  for  in 
doctrine  and  government  they  were  wide  apart.  Blake,  of  Tamworth,  says,  in  1644  : 
'  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  many  infants  dipped,  and  I  know  it  to  have  been  the 
constant  practice  of  many  ministers  in  their  places  for  many  years  together.  Those 
that  dip  not  infants  do  not  yet  use  to  sprinkle  them,  there  is  a  middle  way  between 
these  two.  I  have  seen  several  dipped  ;  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  sprinkled,  or 
(as  some  of  you  use  to  speak)  ranthed.  Our  way  is  not  by  aspersion,  but  perfusion  ; 
not  sprinkling  drop  by  drop,  but  pouring  on  at  once  all  that  the  bowl  contains.' 
Dr.  Wall  attributes  the  change  to  the  Puritan  clergy,  whose  deference  to  Calvin's 
authority  led  them  to  adopt  sprinkling  in  accordance  with  his  own  form,  adopted  1545. 
Walter  Cradock,  preacher  at  All  Hallows,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  spirits  of  his 
day,  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  July 
21,  1646,  in  which  sermon  he  exhorts  Parliament  not  to  establish  '  any  outward  ex- 
ternal '  for  a  test  of  church-fellowship,  as : 

'Baptizing  this  way  or  that  way,  I  mean  by  dipping  or  sprinkling,  or  by  con- 
junction of  opinion  on  some  controverted  point.  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  I  have  com- 
munion with  a  saint,  I  must  not  look  so  much  whether  he  have  taken  the  covenant, 
or  have  been  baptized  once  or  twice  or  ten  times.'  AtkI  in  a  marginal  note  he  adds : 
'  I  speak  not  this  as  if  ]ny  opinion  were  for  rebaptizing  or  against  the  bajjtizing  of 
infants  of  believers,  the  contrary  apjxars  hy  my  practice?  ' 

The  value  of  his  testimony  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  gives  no  hint  whatever 
that  immersion  was  a  new  thing  in  England,  but  the  implication  runs  all  through 
his  writings  that  it  was  very  prevalent,  and  the  public  were  as  familiar  with  it  as 
with  the  '  covenant '  or  any  otlier  '  controverted  point '  of  that  period.  Besides,  if 
immersion  had  been  introduced  amongst  the  '  Anabaptists' in  1641,  it  would  have 
been  simply  preposterous  for  a  learned  clergyman  to  be  exhorting  Parliament,  fi\  e 
short  years  after,  not  to  make  '  baptizing  this  way  or  that  way,  by  dipping  or  sprink- 
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ling,'  the  foundation  of  cluirch-fellowsliip.  Nothing  could  be  more  far-fetched,  or 
even  impertinent,  than  such  an  appeal.  Fortunately,  he  throws  much  light  upon 
the  general  subject  two  years  later,  1648,  in  his  '  Gospel-libertie,  its  Extensions  and 
Limitations,'  from  which  the  following  passages  are  taken  : 

Page  23-4 :  '  Saith  Christ,  Baptize  all  nations,  that  is,  go  and  use  water  for 
their  washing,  for  whatever  men  find  in  the  word,  I  speak  not  of  now.  ...  If 
Chi-ist  had  tied  men  to  go  into  Jordan,  as  in  that  country  it  was  so  hot,  they 
might  go  with  a  great  deal  of  comfort ;  but  if  Christ  had  made  baptism  such  an  or- 
dinance as  that  in  all  climates  and  countries  and  regions  they  must  go  over  head  and 
ears  in  a  river,  we  know  in  some  climates  it  would  have  been  present  deatli.  As 
with  us  in  tliis  climate,  at  some  times  of  the  year  to  be  put  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  Thames,  it  would  be  death,  at  others  not.' 

It  is  refreshing  in  the  bitterness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  side  by  side  with 
Featley,  to  find  a  man  who  had  the  candor  to  apply  his  own  logic  on  this  subject 
and  stand  by  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusions.     Thus,  on  the  Supper  he  says,  p.  24 : 

'  The  Lord  took  bread  and  wine,  and  blessed,  and  broke  and  gave  them  ;  and 
the  drift  of  all  the  business  is  to  show  the  breaking  of  his  body,  and  the  shedding  of 
his  blood.  Now,  he  hath  bound  us  that  we  should  break  bread  and  drink  wine,  that 
may  represent  the  thing;  but  he  hath  not  bound  us  to  bread  so  properly  called,  or 
to  wine  properly  so  called  ;  for  there  are  some  countries  that  have  neither  bread  nor 
wine,  but  only  I'oots  that  thej'  call  bread,  and  they  have  water  for  their  drink. 
Now,  if  Christ  had  said  it  must  be  true  bread,  and  true  and  real  wine,  that  must 
do  the  deed,  these  people  coiild  never  have  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.' 

Like  Baxter,  he  was  very  nervous  about  the  health  of  the  English  nation,  and 
had  little  love  for  cold  water  to  that  end,  but  he  never  charges  the  Baptists  with  be- 
ing the  authors  of  a  new  style  of  homicide.  He  does  think,  however,  that  they  laid 
too  much  stress  on  dipping,  and  says  on  p.  26 : 

'  Of  dipping  over  head  and  ears,  because  the  word  hapfo  signifies  over  head  and 
ears  sometimes,  and  because  the  preposition  em  signifies  to  go  into,  from  that  they 
bind  all  the  saints  all  the  loorld  over,  to  go  into  rivers,  so  that  if  a  man  be  not 
dipped,  but  only  sprinkled,  because  of  the  preposition  em,  that  makes  a  nullity  of 
the  Church,  that  it  is  no  church,  and  so,  consequently,  there  shall  be  no  church  at  all.' 

Still,  with  a  charity  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  he  cannot  bear  to  have  the  Bap- 
tists abused,  especially  in  nick-naming  them,  and  several  times  he  rebukes  this 
sharply,  as  on  page  40,  thus : 

'  I  see  the  devil  gets  much  advantage  by  nick -names,  by  calling  men  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Antinomians,  and  Anabaptists,  and  I  know  not  what.  Therefore,  I  be- 
seech you,  beware  how  you  use  those  names,  though  I  say  not  it  is  imlawful,  yet 
there  be  mistakes,  let  us  call  them  as  gently  as  we  can,  that  are  generally  among  us.' 

Here  is  no  '  Gangrsena '  nor  vulgar  slang,  but  a  Christian  scholar,  and  more,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  who  understands  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  knows  how 
to  talk  about  decent  people  with  whom  he  differs  on  serious  questions.  On 
p.  100  he  sa^'s : 
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•  Tliere  is  now  among  good  people  a  great  deal  of  strife  about  baptism  ;  as  for 
divers  tilings,  so  for  the  point  of  dipping,  MowyA  in  some  places  hi  Eiujland  thiij  dip 
altogether.  How  shall  we  end  the  controversy  with  those  godly  people,  as  many  of 
them  are.  Look  upon  the  Sfrij)tnres.  aud  there  you  shairiind  that  ir^y^o  (to  bap- 
tize), it  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  and  the  use  of  water  in  way  of  washing  for  a  spirit- 
ual end,  to  resemble  some  spiritual  thing.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  Godj'bnt  whether 
dipping  or  sprinkling,  that  we  must  bring  the  party  to  a  river,  or  draw  the  river  to 
him,  or  use  water  at  home,  whether  he  must  be  iu  head  and  foot,  or  be  under  the 
water,  or  the  water  under  him.  it  is  not  proved  that  God  hath  laid  down  an  absolute 
rule  for  it.  Xow,  what  shall  we  do  ?  conclude  on  the  absolute  rule  that  God  hath 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  and  judge  of  the  rest  according  to  expediency.  .  .  .  Let  us 
judge  wliether  sprinkling  or  dipping  be  more  expedient,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  strife.  For  there  is  scarce  a  man  in  this  place  that  if  he  were  persuaded  that 
dipping  were  not  an  absolute  rule,  but  it  were  to  be  judged  according  to  expediency, 
he  would  rather  have  in  a  modest  way  the  use  of  water,  than  to  have  men  and  women, 
and  weak  people,  it  may  be  in  the  wintertime,  over  head  and  ears  into  the  river; 
he  would  rather  make  use  of  water  in  a  more  civil  and  safe  and  less  dangerous  way.' 

He  neither  charges  upon  the  Baptists  tliat  their  practice  was  unscriptural,  new, 
nor  a  change  from  their  former  practice.  On  the  contrary,  he  asks:  'How  we  shall 
baptize,  whether  by  sprinkling  or  going  into  a  river,  because  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  did  ;'  as  to  the  English  practice  he  says  :  'In  some  places  in  England 
they  dip  altogether.  How  shall  we  end  the  controversy  with  those  godly  people,  as 
many  of  them  are.'  He  then  frankly  mtimates  his  honest  opinion  that  the  contro- 
versy was  as  old  as  Christ's  command  to  baptize,  for  he  says,  on  p.  16,  that  when 
Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  baptize  he  gave  the  command.  'And  there  was  an  end. 
They  might  ask  a  hundred  questions.  Shall  we  do  it  in  a  river  or  in  a  brook  ?  to 
young  or  to  old?  in  winter  or  in  summer?  .  .  .  But  Christ  lays  down  the  sum  of 
the  doctrine,  and  the  end  of  it.  In  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there  is  no  more  of  it.'  The  only  new  thing  that  he  hints  at 
in  this  whole  qiiestion  of  dipping,  is  his  great  concern  for  the  life  of  the  dipped. 
For  centuries  those  opposed  to  them  had  been  devising  every  conceivable  method 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  by  fire  and  fagot,  as  in  England  and  Holland,  and  by  drown- 
ing outright,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Austria.  But  now,  one  tender-hearted  opponent 
springs  up,  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  even  of  having  their  feet  wet.  Compassion 
was  a  new  thing  in  their  case,  they  were  sickly  and  '  weak,'  and  to  think  of  taking 
such  '  feeble  folk'  into  the  'Thames'  and  other  rivers  or  brooks  and  wetting  their 
'  ears,'  and  that  in  winter  too,  was  a  moving  thought  for  kind-hearted  "Walter 
Cradock.  Yet  as  the  Baptists  would  not  stop  this  old,  uncivil,  unsafe  and  'dan- 
gerous way,'  he  says,  page  108 : 

'  I  speak  not  tliat  you  may  persecute  godly  people,  or  that  it  is  altogether 
unlawful  for  the  saints  to  meet  in  another  place.  .  .  .  Or  thus,  suppose  in  this 
country  or  in  a  colder  that  people  did  go  and  baptize  in  rivers,  whereas  this  is  not 
an  absolute  command.  But  onl}'  the  using  of  water,  lay  down  that,  and  by  that 
means  divers  subjects  die,  and  lose  their  lives,  suppose  this  were  real,  herein  for 
aught  I  know  the  magistrate  may  determine  a  course,  and  take  another  way,  because 
herein  is  prejudice  to  his  subjects.' 
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This  last  is  the  passage  referred  to  by  Baxter  in  liis  '  Plain  Scripture  Proof,' 
pp.  13J— 137,  in  evidence  that  dipi:)ing  is  a  violation  of  the  Sixth  Commandment,  and 
should  be  stopped  by  the  magistrate.     His  words  are : 

'  As  Mr.  Cradock  shows  in  his  book  of  Gospel  Liberty,  the  magistrate  ought  to 
restrain  it,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  sui)jects.  That  this  is  flat  murder,  and  no  better, 
being  ordinarily  and  generally  nsed,  is  undeniable  to  any  understanding  man.' 

Certainly,  Cradock's  words  will  bear  no  such  construction  as  Baxter  put  upon 
them,  and  that  he  meant  no  such  thing  is  clear  not  only  from  the  words  themselves, 
but  from  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  uniformly  treated  those  who  had  been 
'  dipped  over  head  and  ears  in  the  river.'  He  saw  a  slight  tendency  to  suicide  in 
such  conduct,  and  he  thought  such  people  were  too  good  to  'die  and  lose  their 
lives,'  and  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary  'the  magistrate  7nay  determine  a 
course,  and  take  another  way.'  He  could  not  bear  him  to  lose  such  '  subjects,'  he 
had  too  few  of  them  now,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  to  prevent  it,  for  he  says:  '  I 
S2)eak  not,  that  you  may  persecute  godly  people,'  who  are  dipped  as  they  were 
altogether,  '  in  some  places  in  England.' 

The  reader  may  want  to  know  somewhat  more  of  this  open-hearted,  honest 
"Walter  Cradock,  who,  according  to  Baxter,  thought  Baptists  guilty  of  murder. 
Joshua  Thomas  states  that  he  was  a  Welshman  of  a  reputable  family  in  Monmouth- 
shire, who,  when  a  student  at  Oxford,  visited  his  friends  in  Wales,  and  while  there 
heard  Mr.  Wroth,  the  rector  of  Llanfaclies,  preach,  and  was  converted.  Tiie  next 
news  we  have  of  him  is  through  Archbishop  Laud,  in  1634,  to  whom  the  Bishop  of 
Landaff  had  reported  that  Walter  was  preaching  as  curate  in  St.  Mary's  in  Cardiff ; 
but  that  '  being  a  bold,  ignorant  young  fellow,  he  had  suspended  him,  and  taken 
away  his  license.'  Then  Neal  tells  us  that  in  1634-35  he  was  cited  to  London  and 
condemned  as  a  schismatic,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Establishment  and 
preached  all  through  Wales  with  great  power.  One  of  Laud's  most  serious  charges 
against  him  was  that  he  said  in  the  pulpit,  'that  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  for  it 
he  sent  his  Son  to  live  like  a  slave,  and  die  like  a  beast.'  Brooks  tells  lis,  that  this 
earnest  Puritan  formed  an  Independent  Church  at  Llanfaches  in  1639,  and  Orme,  in 
his  Life  of  Baxter,  writes  that  about  1635,  Baxter  and  Cradock  became  acquainted  in 
Shrewsbury,  when  a  strong  affection  was  formed  between  them.  But  the  'Broad- 
mead  Records'  inform  us  that  in  1G43  he  and  his  church  were  obliged  to  fly  fi'om 
Wales  to  Bristol  before  the  king's  army ;  they  took  refuge  in  Bristol,  which  was 
held  by  the  '  Parliament's  arm}-.'  Then  Cradock  was  glad  to  find  a  home  amongst 
those  who  had  been  dipped  head  over  ears  in  the  river  Frome,  and  as  they  had  no 
pastor  he  administered  the  Supper  to  them :  '  First  at  y^  Dolphin,  in  y^  greate 
Koome,  then  afterwards  sometime  at  a  Baker's  house,  upon  James'  Back,  who  was  a 
Member  of  y'=  Church.'  When  the  king's  army  captured  Bristol,  these  Welsh 
Independents  and  the  Bristol  Baptists  fled  together  to  London,  and  there  '  Did 
commonly   meet  at  Greate  Allhallows  for  y^  most  parte.     Only  those  professors 
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tliat  were  Baptized  before  they  went  up,  tliey  did  sitt  dowrie  with  Mr.  Kiffeii  and 
his  Church  in  London,  beinj^  lilcewise  Baptized."'  In  1G46  we  have  liis  great  ser- 
mon before  Parliament,  wliilc  preacher  at  All  Hallows,  and  in  1G4S  his  Gospel 
Liberty,  which  Baxter  uses  to  such  poor  account ;  and  not  least  of  all  his  statement 
that  in  some  parts  of  England  dipping  was  used  altogether  ;  with  his  request,  in  lO-lG, 
that  Parliament  would  not  make  this  a  test  of  Church  fellowship.  He  died  about  160U. 
Amongst  the  opponents  of  the  new  practice  of  sprinkling,  some  of  the  Baptists 
were  foxind  in  stout  resistance  ;  notably,  as  early  as  1614,  Leonard  Bnslier,  the  author 
of  'Keligions  Peace,'  wrote  thus  : 

'It  is  well  worthy  consideration,  that  as  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
Lord  would  not  have  his  offerings  by  constraint,  but  of  every  man  whose  heart 
ffave  it  freely:  so  now,  in  the  time  of  the  Gospel,  he  will  not  have  the  people  con- 
strained, but  as  many  as  receive  the  word  gladly,  they  are  to  be  added  to  the  Church 
by  baptism.  And  therefore  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations, 
and  baptize  them;  that  is,  to  preach  the  word  of  salvation  to  every  creature  of 
all  sorts  of  nations,  that  are  worthy  and  willing  to  receive  it.  And  such  as  shall 
willingly  and  gladly  receive  it,  he  hath  commanded  to  be  baptized  in  the  water; 
that  is,  dipped  for  dead  in  the  water.''* 

S.  Fisher  also,  in  his  'Baby  Baptism  mere  Babyism,'  resists  the  innovation 
bravely.  On  July  29,  1649,  he  held  a  controversy  at  Ashford,  with  several  clergy- 
men, and  in  1653  published  his  book,  in  which  he  devotes  159  pages  to  show  that 
sprinkling  cannot  be  called  baptism  without  perversion.     He  says : 

'Having  raised  the  rotten  basis  of  your  Babyism,  I  come  now  to  reckon  with 
your  Rantism,  and  to  examine  whether  our  manner  of  baptizing,  which  is  by  dip- 
ping, is  the  baptism  which  was  instituted  by  Christ.'  He  closes  page  46-t  as  follows: 
'  Thus  have  I  done  with  both  parts  of  that  subject  of  rantizing,  which  partly  at  the 
motion  of  your  Ashford  disputants  I  was  engaged  in,  and  partly  by  that  mere  demi- 
reformatiou  that  is  made  on  this  point  on  a  party  of  men  in  Lincolnshire  and  else- 
where (of  whom  I  suppose  there  are  several  congregations),  who  having  long  since 
discovered  the  true  way  of  baptism  as  to  the  subjects,  namely :  That  professing 
believers  only  and  not  any  infants  are  to  be  baptized,  but  remaining  ignorant  of  the 
true  way  and  form  of  administering  the  ordinance,  are  fallen  into  the  frivolous  way 
of  sjyrinliling  helievers ;  which  to  do  is  as  much  no  baptism  at  all  as  to  dip  infants 
is  no  baptism  of  Christ's  ordaining.  Which  people,  for  whose  sakes  as  well  as 
others  I  write  this,  will  be  persuaded,  I  hope,  in  time,  to  be  as  to  the  outward  form, 
not  almost  only,  but  altogether  Christians,  and  rest  no  longer  in  tliat  mere  midway, 
mongrel  Ileformation.' 

Baxter  said  in  1650:  'I  may  say,  as  Mr.  Blake,  that  I  never  saw  a  child 
sprinkled,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  baptized  had  water  poured  on  them,  and  so  were 
washed.'  From  that  time  onward,  sprinkling  pushed  pouring  out  of  the  way  so 
fast  that  Selden,  who  died  in  165-1,  remarks  sarcastically  in  his  'Table  Talk  :' 

'  The  baptizing  of  children  with  us  does  only  prepare  a  child,  against  he  comes  to 
l)e  a  man,  what  Christianity  means.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  it  has  this  effect,  it  frees 
children  from  hell.  ...  In  England,  of  late  years,  I  ever  thought  tlie  parson  bap- 
tized his  own  fingers,  rather  than  the  child.'  This  is  pubstantially  what  Featley  had 
said  in  1644 :  '  The  minister  dippeth  his  hand  into  the  water,  and  plucketh  it  out 
when  he  baptizeth  the  infant.''" 
29 
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So  fast  did  the  exception  become  the  rule,  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Dr.  Wall  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  of  two  persons  then 
living  who  had  been  dipped  in  the  font ;  also  of  one  clergyman  then  living  who 
had  so  baptized  infants,  and  that  at  the  requests  of  the  parents  he  had  himself 
administered  baptism  in  the  same  way.  He  further  states  that  during  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  I.  all  christened  children  were  carried  to  the  font,  which 
act  said :  '  The  minister  is  ready  to  dip  the  child  if  the  parents  ■will  venture  the 
health  of  it.'  Dean  Comber,  in  his  work  on  the  Common  Prayer,  1688,  said  of 
the  baptismal  rite  :  '  Because  the  way  of  immersion  was  the  most  ancient,  our 
Church  doth  first  prescribe  that,  and  only  permits  the  other  where  it  is  certified 
the  child  is  weak,  although  custom  has  now  prevailed  to  the  laying  of  the  first 
wholly  aside.'  To  this  day,  however,  as  Dean  Stanley  says :  '  In  the  Church  of 
England  immersion  is  still  observed  in  theory.  .  .  .  The  rnbric  in  the  public  bap- 
tism for  infants  enjoins  that  unless  for  special  causes  they  are  to  be  dipped,  not 
sprinkled,  but  in  practice  it  gave  way  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.'  Occasionally  it  is  used  now,  but  according  to  the  annals  of  that  Church 
the  last  recorded  instances  of  immersion  before  the  Eestoration  were  in  dipping 
three  infant  sons  of  Sir  Kobert  Shirley,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  This  agrees 
with  Gale's  answer  to  Wall,  tliat  dipping  continued  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
'  and  then  fell  into  total  disuse,  within  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
sprinkling,  the  most  opposite,  was  introduced  in  its  stead.' 

We  fall  into  a  mistake,  however,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Baptists  were  the  only 
people  who  resisted  this  change.  Becon  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  contention  on  the  subject  in  the  Established  Church.  Wall  treats  of  this 
at  great  length,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  many  to  restore  dipping,  not  only,  as 
Rogers  expresses  it  to  D'Anvers,  '  in  order  to  the  peace  of  tlie  Church,'  but  also  to 
conciliate  the  Baptists,  '  by  your  reunion  with  it,  and  the  saving  of  your  souls  by 
rescuing  you  from  under  the  guilt  of  schism,  I  could  wish  the  practice  of  it  re- 
trieved into  use  again.'  Indeed,  Daniel  Eogers  went  so  far  as  to  say  :  '  I  believe 
the  ministers  of  the  nation  would  be  heartily  glad  if  the  people  would  desire  or 
bo  but  willing  to  have  their  infants  dipped,  after  the  ancient  manner,  both  in  this 
and  in  other  churches  ;  and  bring  them  to  baptism  in  such  a  condition  as  that  they 
might  be  totally  dipped.'  Walker,  Towerson  and  other  divines  took  the  same 
ground.  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  was  of 
the  opinion,  '  That  it  would  be  more  for  the  honor  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  religion,  if  the  old  custom  could  conveniently  be  restored.'  And  Sir 
John  Floyer,  whom  Wall  pronounces  '  a  learned  physician,'  wrote  a  '  History  of 
Cold  Bathing,  Ancient  and  Modern,'  in  which  he  showed  its  healthiness  and  bless- 
ings, witliout  regard  to  climate,  adding,  that  he  could  not '  advise  his  countrymen  to 
any  better  method  for  preservation  of  health,  than  the  cold  regimen,  to  dip  all  their 
children  in  baptism,'  and  '  to  wash  them  often  afterwards,  till  three   quarters  of  a 
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Tear  oUl.'  By  'wash'  here  lie  evidently  means  dip.  He  thoii<jlit,  also,  that  'the 
approbation  of  physicians  would  bring  in  the  old  use  of  iiuniersion  in  baptism.'  " 
The  strange  medley  into  which  Ba.xter  fell  on  the  sui)ject  may  throw  light  upon  Sir 
fohn  Floyer's  position.  The  Kidderminster  divine  had  become  deeply  concerned 
on  this  matter  of  immersion  as  affecting  the  national  health,  and  had  said,  in  1650, 
that  it  was  'A  plain  breach  of  the  Si.xth  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kiU."' 
So  far  then  from  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  he  denounced  it  'as  a  most  heinous  sin,' 
and  thought  that  '  the  magistrate  ought  to  restrain  it,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  subjects.' 
This  seemed  to  afford  amusement  for  the  ablest  physicians  of  that  period,  but 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  bath  is  accounted  a  constant  necessity  to  healtli, 
what  an  edification  it  must  be  to  the  bathers  at  Newport,  Long  Branch,  and  Cape 
May  to  hear  the  pious  author  of  'The  Saint's  Evei'lasting  Rest'  declaim  thus,  in  de- 
picting the  terrible  calamities  which  follow  immersion.     He  says: 

'  Apoplexies,  lethargies,  palsies,  and  all  other  comatose  diseases  would  be  pro- 
moted by  it.  So  would  cephalalgies,  hemicranies,  phthises,  debility  of  the  stomach, 
crudities,  and  almost  all  fevers,  dysenteries,  diarrhoeas,  colics,  iliac  passions,  convul- 
sions, spasms,  tremors,  and  so  on.  All  hepatic,  splenetic,  and  pulmonic  persons,  and 
hypochondriacs,  would  soon  have  enough  of  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  dispatch  men  out  of  the  world  that  are  burdensome,  and  to  ranken  church- 
yards. I  conclude,  if  murder  be  a  sin,  then  dipping  ordinarily  over  head  in  England 
is  a  sin  ;  and  if  those  who  would  make  it  men's  religion  to  murder  themselves,  and 
urge  it  upon  their  consciences  as  their  duty,  are  not  to  be  suffered  in  a  coniiiion- 
wealth,  any  more  than  highway  murderers;  then  judge  how  these  Anabaptists,  that 
teach  the  necessity  of  such  dipping,  are  to  be  suffered.  ...  If  the  minister  must  go 
into  the  water  with  the  party,  it  will  certainly  tend  to  his  death,  though  they  may  es- 
cape that  go  in  but  once.  ...  I  am  still  more  confirmed  that  a  visible  judgment  of 
God  doth  still  follow  anabaptizing  wherever  it  comes.'  ^ 

Baptists  of  our  day  ought  not  to  be  more  severe  on  Baxter  than  to  quote  his 
own  well-weighed  words,  for  when  he  got  over  these  occasional  Anti-Baptist  fits, 
he  contended  earnestly'  that  he  ought  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper  with  his  Baptist 
brethren,  and  then  '  Richard  was  himself  again.'  We  have  room  for  gratitude  that  he 
lived  not  in  this  age,  or  not  a  man  of  us  could  have  obtained  a  Life  Insurance 
Policy.  Perhaps  all  the  suffering  that  he  deserved  was  meted  out  to  him  by  Dr. 
John  Owen,  in  these  words  : 

'I  verily  believe  that  if  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  shoulcl  gather  into  a 
heap  all  the  expressions  which,  in  his  late  books,  confession  and  apologies,  have  a 
lovely  aspect  towards  himself,  as  to  ability,  diligence,  sincerity,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  all  those  which  are  full  of  reproach  and  contempt  toward  others,  on  the  other, 
the  view  of  them  could  not  but  a  little  startle  a  man  of  so  great  modesty,  and  of 
such  eminency  in  the  mortification  of  pride,  as  Mr.  Baxter  is.' 

With  a  change  in  the  ordinance  itself,  there  naturally  came  in  a  change  of 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known,  namely,  a  '  washing.'  From  the  most  ancient 
times,  washing  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  result  or  consequence  of  dipping,  as 
in  the  case  of  Xaaman,  who  washed  in  the   Jordan  seven  times,  having  dipped 
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liiiuself  that  number  of  times.  To  wash  does  not  necessarily  now  mean  to  dip,  jet, 
as  the  less  is  contained  in  the  greater,  so  he  that  is  dipped  is  washed.  After  his 
seventli  dipping,  Naaman  was  'clean.'  So  Meyer,  on  Mark  vii,  4:  'Except  they 
umsh  is  not  to  be  understood  of  washing  the  hands,  but  of  immersion,  which  the 
word  in  classic  Greek  and  in  the  New  Testament  everywhere  means ;  here,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  context,  to  take  a  bath.'  Plumptre,  on  the  same  passage,  says :  '  The 
Greek  verb  (that  to  wash)  differs  from  that  in  the  previous  verse,  and  implies  the 
washing  or  immersion  (the  word  is  that  from  which  our  word  haptize  comes  to  us)  of 
the  whole  body,  as  the  former  does  of  a  pai-t.'  Beza,  on  the  same  text,  says  that 
'  haptizein  does  not  signify  to  wash,  except  by  consequence.  For  it  properly  means 
to  immerse.'  Lightfoot  describes  unclean  persons  amongst  the  Jews  as  '  washed  in 
some  confluence  of  waters,  in  which  so  much  water  ought  to  be  as  may  serve  to 
wash  the  whole  body  at  one  dipping.'  For  centuries  the  word  wash  was  not 
used  as  a  synonym  for  baptism,  but  was  commonly  used  to  express  the  cleansing 
effect  of  baptism,  as  an  immersion.  Cyprian  say.s  of  clinics,  that  they  were  '  not 
washed  but  perfused  by  the  saving  water;'  evincing  that  in  his  judgment  per- 
fusion was  not  to  be  accounted  as  washing  in  the  same  sense  as  immersion.'^ 

Pouring  and  sprinkling  having  taken  the  place  of  immersion  in  England,  bap- 
tism came  tu  mean  another  thing  from  its  former  self;  the  words  wash  and  washing 
naturally  changed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  ordinance  and  to  the  theology  by 
which  it  was  interpreted.  Hence,  Baxter  speaks  of  babes  who  had  water  poured 
upon  them,  and  so  were  washed.  In  keeping  with  the  change  of  the  ordinance, 
P.  de  Witte  asks  :  '  Ought  we  not  again  to  bring  in  dipping  as  the  Muscovites  and 
others  did?'  and  answers:  'It  is  not  necessary,  because  washing  is  done  with 
sprinkling  as  well  as  by  dipping.'  Until  the  Pui'itan  divines  returned  from 
Geneva,  they  held  the  idea  that  tropical  washing  was  the  consequence  of  being 
overwhelmed,  just  as  wetting  is  the  consequence  of  immersion.  Wickliff  had  so 
used  the  won!  in  translating  Mark  x,  39:  'Ye  shall  be  washed  with  the  baptism  in 
which  I  am  Itaptized.'  And  it  is  specially  interesting  to  note  how  reluctantly  tlie 
English  people  received  the  new  sense  of  the  word  wash,  in  association  with  sprink- 
ling in  baptism.  Xot  being  able  to  see  how  that  act  could  express  the  thought  of 
cleansing  without  the  full  dipping,  some  resorted  to  the  absurd  idea  that  rubbing 
the  water  in  would  supply  the  place  of  immersion,  in  efficacious  washing,  and  so 
we  have  several  accounts  of  the  adoption  of  this  practice.  P.  Barbour's  'Discourse,' 
1642,  records  a  striking  example  of  this  absurdity.  He  pronouiices  this  sage  opinion 
on  the  efficacy  of  '  rubbing,  ]).  14 :  '  All  do  or  may  know  that  a  thing  dipped  in 
water  is  not,  therefore,  w^ashed  or  made  clean,  neither  is  washing  always  intended 
in  the  dipping  of  a  thing  in  water.  Indeed,  washing  to  make  clean  is  by  the  way 
of  dipping  in  many  times,  that  by  putting  the  thing  into  water  and  ruhh'mg  of  it  or 
the  like  it  might  be  cleansed,  which  I  conceive  it  was  the  way  of  their  washing  in 
those  times  and  countries  where  Baptists  first  began.' 


CHAPTER   II. 

IMMERSION     IN     ENGLAND    (Condnatrf).— PERSECUTION. 

LET  us  now  louk  at  tlie  practice  of  the  people  commonly  known  amongst  the 
English  as  Baptists,  par  excellence.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information 
the  inference  would  be  warranted,  that  their  administration  of  the  rite  corresponded 
to  that  which  they  saw  in  the  State  Church ;  for  their  chief  controversy  witii  their 
brethren  at  that  time  did  not  relate  to  the  *  mode,'  but  to  the  subject  of  baptism. 
Their  important  word  was  not '  how,'  but  to  '  whom '  should  baptism  be  administered  ? 
Their  foes  called  them  '^«abaptists,'  those  who  baptize  again.  Their  offense,  as  a 
general  thing,  was  not  that  they  administered  this  ordinance  in  a  different  wav  from 
other  Christians,  but  that  they  baptized  on  a  confession  of  faith  those  who  had  been 
'baptized'  in  infancy.  There  was  no  siiarp  controversy  in  the  earliest  literature  of 
the  '  Anabaptists'  on  the  method  of  baptism,  although  we  have  some  clear  definitions 
of  baptism  and  some  cases  of  immersion.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  the  maintenance  of 
baptism  on  personal  trust  in  Christ,  they  said  little  of  immersion  until  they  saw  it 
vanishing  away  before  human  authority,  even  in  England,  where  it  had  maintained 
itself  so  long.  Step  by  step,  the  Reformation  in  England  was  feeling  its  way  first 
to  the  naked  and  radical  question  :  Who  shall  compose  the  Church  of  Christ?  The 
Roman  yoke  was  broken,  but  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the  nation  of  superstition  the 
Protestants  were  divided.  The  Puritans  were  still  in  the  State  Church,  and  many 
of  them  wished  to  stay  there;  but  the  Baptists  took  the  ground  that  the  pale  of  the 
Gospel  Church  could  never  be  measured  by  the  boundaries  of  the  nation.  Tlie 
Church  must  be  made  up  only  of  Christians,  and  the  settlement  of  that  question 
must  radically  change  the  British  Constitution.  The  consequence  was  that  tiiey 
threw  themselves  first  into  the  recovery  of  a  purely  spiritual  Church,  and  then  into 
the  restoration  of  apostolic  immersion.  That  the  struggle  was  hard  and  hot  is 
seen  in  the  fact  tliat  about  two  hundred  works,  pro  and  can,  were  issued  in  the 
seventeenth  century  on  the  questions  of  infant  baptism  and  dipping.  Many  of 
these  are  preserved  amongst  the  '  King's  pamphlets '  in  the  British  Museum,  ami 
otliers  are  lost.  Public  oral  disputation  on  these  subjects  was  rife  also,  in  the 
hands  of  noted  champions.  One  platform  dispute  was  held  in  Southwark,  1G42, 
between  Dr.  Featle}-  and  Mi'.  Kiffin  ;  anotiier  in  London,  1G43,  in  which  Knollys, 
KiiBn  and  Jessey  took  a  part.  T.  Lamb  and  others  held  a  third  debate  at  Turling, 
in  Essex,  1643  ;  and  a  fourth  was  had  in  1647,  at  Newport  Pagnall,  by  J.  Gibbs 
and  R.  Carpenter.     S.  Fisher  and  several  clergymen  held  a  fifth  at  Ashford,  in 
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1649  ;  and  in  the  same  year  anotlier  took  place  at  Bewdley,  between  Richard  Baxter 
and  John  Tombes.  Similar  contests  occnrred  between  Dr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Bakewell,  in  London,  1650  ;  H.  Vaughan,  J.  Craig  and  J.  Tombes,  at  Abergavenny, 
in  1653 ;  and  still  another  at  Portsmouth,  in  169S,  between  Dr.  Russell  and  Samuel 
Chandler,  '  with  his  majesty's  license.' 

.  At  the  very  time  of  these  public  disputations  the  Westminster  Assembly  met, 
by  order  of  Parliament,  and  was  in  session  from  16-13  to  1649,  and  its  discussions 
were  sorely  disturbed  on  this  question  of  'dipping.'  Yet,  accoi'ding  to'Neal,  there 
was  not  one  Baptist  in  that  body.  Dr.  Lightfoot,^  one  of  its  leading  members,  kept 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  his  entry  for  August  7,  1644,  tells  us  of  '  a  great 
heat '  in  the  debate  of  that  day,  when  they  were  framing  the  '  Directory '  for  bap- 
tism, as  to  whether  dipping  should  be  reserved  or  excluded,  or  whether  'it  was 
lawful  and  sufficient  to  besprinkle.'  Coleman,  called  '  Rabbi  Coleman '  because  of 
his  great  Hebrew  learning,  contended  witli  Lightfoot  that  tauveleh,  the  Hebrew 
word  for  dipping,  demanded  immersion  'over  head  ;'  and  Marshall,  a  famous  pulpit 
orator,  stood  firmly  by  him  in  the  debate,  both  contending  that  dipping  was  essen- 
tial 'in  the  first  institution.'  Lightfoot  says  that  when  they  came  to  tiie  vote,  'So 
many  were  unwilling  to  have  dipping  excluded  that  the  vote  came  to  an  equality 
within  one,  for  the  one  side  was  twenty-four,  the  other  twenty-five ;  the  twenty-four 
for  the  reserving  of  dipping,  and  the  twenty-five  against  it.'  '  The  business  was  recom- 
mitted,' and  the  next  day,  after  another  warm  dispute,  it  was  voted  that  '  pouring  or 
sprinkling  water  on  the  face '  was  sufficient  and  most  expedient.  How  did  this 
Presbyterian  body,  without  a  Baptist  in  it,  come  to  such  'a  great  heat'  on  dipping 
if  it  were  a  novelty  and  an  innovation  amongst  them  in  England  ? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  also  that  S.  Fisher,  in  his  '  Anti-Rantism,'  complains  that 
at  Ashford  and  elsewhere  the  clergy  would  discuss  only  the  '  subjects,'  carefully 
avoiding  all  discussion  of  the  method  of  baptism,  a  thing  which  they  would  have 
been  slow  to  do  if  they  had  known  tiiat  the  'so-called'  new  baptism  or  immersion 
was,  as  such,  an  innovation  in  England.  This  they  were  careful  never  to  charge. 
Dr.  Funk,  Catholic  professor  at  Tiibingen,  dates  the  rise  of  sprinkling  and  its  first 
prevalence  thus :  '  Throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  in  decrees  of  synods,  immer- 
sion is  referred  to  as  the  general  and  orderly  form  of  ba2:)tisin.'  Of  sprinkling  he 
says :  '  The  first  sure  evidence  of  its  practice  is  met  with  at  the  Synod  of  Florence, 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Ephesus  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Western 
Church  '  (1439).  When  it  was  introduced  immersion  long  resisted  it  as  a  new  form, 
and  this  scholar  says  that  when  water  was  poured  upon  the  head  the  rest  of  the 
body  was  still  immersed.  On  the  general  subject,  he  quotes  fi-om  the  Synod  of 
Passau,  1470  ;  of  Wurzburg,  1482 ;  of  Besancon,  1571 ;  of  Aix,  1585 ;  and  Caen,  1614. 
These  discussions  had  pi-oduced  such  a  growing  distrust  in  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  as  early  as  1661,  that  for  the  first  time  a  form  of 
service  was  introduced   into  the  Prayer-Book  for  the  public  baptism  of  those  of 
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ripci-  years.  The  preface  honestly  states  the  reason  :  '  By  tlie  growth  of  Anabaptisin 
through  the  licentiousness  of  the  late  times,  crept  in  amongst  us,  is  now  become 
necessary,  and  may  be  always  useful,  for  the  baptizing  of  natives  in  our  plantations 
and  others,  converted  to  the  faith.'  The  Bajitists  were  assailed  for  attempting  to 
restore  the  ancient  state  of  things  as  if  they  had  committed  an  unheard-of  crime, 
and  but  for  the  history  and  literature  of  many  centuries  the  clamor  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  immersion  had  never  been  heard  of  until  they  sought  to  restore 
the  normal  English  baptism.  They  were  called  a  'New- washed  company,'  were 
charged  with  bringing  in  a  '  new  dipping,'  a  '  novelty '  and  an  '  invention,'  with 
being  '  led  away  of  the  devil,'  with  '  murdering  the  souls  of  babes,'  and  a  few  otiier 
things  of  the  same  gracious  sort.  Bigotry  and  hate  could  not  have  raised  a  greater 
howl  if  imraer.^ion  had  then  been  practiced  on  English  soil  for  the  first  time.  And 
yet  even  Dr.  Featley  is  compelled  to  say  in  his  '  Clavis  Mystrica,'  1636  :  '  Our  font  is 
alwaj-s  open,  or  ready  to  be  opened,  and  the  minister  attends  to  receive  the  children 
of  the  faithful,  and  to  dij)  them  in  the  sacred  laver.'  Even  in  our  day  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  leave  the  onus  of  invention  upon  the  English  Baptists,  in  the 
matter  of  immersion,  because  simple-hearted  Barbour  happened  to  say,  in  16i2,  that 
the  Lord  had  raised  him  up  to  '■divulge  the  true  doctrine  of  dipping.'  Yet,  his 
entire  treatise  discusses  the  question,  '  What  is  the  true  ordinance  of  the  dipping  of 
Christ,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from  cliildren's  dipping?'  In  tlie  very  sentence 
which  speaks  of  divulgi)ig  the  doctrine  he  sa^'s  that  it  '  was  received  by  the  apostles 
and  primitive  churches,  and  for  a  long  time  unavoidably  kept  and  practiced  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  the  planting  of  tlie  first  churches.'  The  word  'divulge' 
was  not  confined  at  that  time  to  the  sense  of  disclosing  or  discovering  a  thing,  as 
now,  but  it  meant  primarily  to  'publish.'  Henry  Denne  was  immersed  in  1643, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  from  that  time  onward ;  and  j-et,  in  sending  him  forth  on 
a  special  mission,  tlie  Baptist  Church  at  Fenstanton,  October  28,  1653,  says  that, 
'  On  that  day'  he  '  was  chosen  and  ordained,  by  imposition  of  hands,  a  messenger  to 
divid-ge  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;'^  surely  not  to  make  it  public,  as  a  new  thing. 
Barbour  speaks  of  the  'dipping  of  infants'  more  than  a  score  of  times,  as  a  thing 
with  which  all  were  familiar,  but  he  says :  '  That  dipping  whereof  we  speak  is 
burying  or  plunging  a  heliever  in  water,  he  desiring  of  this  ordinance.' 

There  is  less  clear  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  practice  of  immersion  amongst 
the  English  Baptists  from  1600  to  1641  than  might  be  desired,  but  the  passage 
cited  from  Leonard  Busher,  and  other  proofs,  render  it  certain  that  they  did  not 
first  practice  it  in  1641.  It  is  quite  clear  that  some  of  them  practiced  affusion  up  to 
that  time,  while  some  immersed,  but  after  that  date  affusion  seems  to  have  ceased 
amongst  them  and  only  immersion  obtained.  The  case  of  John  Smyth,  who 
baptized  himself  in  1608,  may  be  conceded  to  have  been  an  affusion,  and  yet  this 
is  by  no  means  certain,  neither  has  his  immersion  been  proved.  After  all  that  Dr. 
IIoop  Scheffer  and  others  have  said  on  the  subject,  passages  from  Smyth's  tJjree 
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Confessions  of  Faith  are  strangely  in  conflict  with  the  thought  that  lie  practiced 
aspersion  npon  himself  for  baptism.  Article  XIV  in  his  Latin  Confession  describes 
baptism  as  '  the  external  symbol  of  remission  of  sins,  of  death  and  resurrection.' 
Article  XXX  in  his  English  Confession  says :  '  The  whole  dealing  in  the  outward 
visible  baptism  of  water  setteth  before  the  eyes,  witnesseth  and  signifieth,  the 
Lord  Jesus  doth  inwardly  baptize  the  repentant,  faithful  man  in  the  laver  of  regen- 
eration and  renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  washing  the  soul  from  all  pollution  and 
sin,  by  the  virtue  and  merit  of  his  bloodshed.'  The  confession  of  himself  and  fi'iends, 
published  after  his  death,  Article  XXXVIII,  says  :  '  That  all  men,  in  truth  died,  are 
also  with  Christ  buried  hy  baptism  into  death  (Rom.  vi,  4  ;  Col.  ii,  12),  holding  their 
Sabbath  in  the  grave  with  Chi'ist.'  And  Article  XL,  'That  those  who  have  been 
planted  with  Christ  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death  and  burial  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection.'  These  utterances  savor  more  of  immersion  than 
affusion,  and  yet  they  were  probably  written  after  his  Se-Biiptism,  so  that  its  form 
is  left  in  doubt,  with  the  probability  that  it  was  a  dipping. 

A  feeble  but  strained  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  none  of  the  English 
Baptists  practiced  immersion  pi-ior  to  1641,  from  the  document  mentioned  by  Crosby 
in  173S,  of  which  he  remarks,  that  it  was  ^  Said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  William  KiiSn.' 
Although  this  manuscript  is  signed  by  fifty-three  persons,  it  is  evident  that  its  au- 
thorship was  only  guessed  at  from  the  beginning,  it  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written  by  KifEn.  The  chui'ch  referred  to  was  that  of  which  Messrs.  Jacob  and 
Lathrop  had  been  pastors,  but  the  fact  that  a  part  of  this  congregation  did  not  know 
that  the  immersion  of  believers  had  been  practiced  in  England  cannot  be  accepted 
as  decisive  proof  that  all  the  Baptists  were  strangers  to  that  practice,  still  less  that 
it  had  never  been  known  in  England  before  1641.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
Leonard  Busher  should  have  written  in  1614  that  Christ  'commanded'  those  who 
'  willingly  and  gladly  '  received  '  the  word  of  salvation  to  be  baptized  in  the  water, 
that  is,  dipped  for  dead  in  the  water,'  and  that  he  neglected  to  obey  that  command 
himself.  He  calls  himself  '  a  citizen  of  London,'  and  his  style  as  an  English  writer, 
though  somewhat  unpolished,  was  equal  to  the  average  of  his  times  ;  lie  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  he  addressed  the 
king  (James)  and  'the  High  Court  of  Parliament'  as  a  man  who  had  tlie  right  to 
address  them  as  a  '  citizen,'  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  English  affairs.  He  speaks 
of  himself  and  his  brethren  as:  '  We  that  have  most  truth  are  most  persecuted,  and 
therefore  most  poor,'  and  his  work  bears  internal  evidence  that  at  some  time  he  had 
been  exiled  from  his  native  land  for  his  religion.  The  '  Address  to  the  Presbyterian 
Reader,'  which  forms  the  Introduction  of  his  Treatise,  is  signed  H.  B.,  supposed  to 
be  Henry  Burton,  and  it  says  of  Busher  that  he  was  'an  honest  and  godly  man.' 
What  the  Treatise  itself  says  of  Robinson  and  the  Brownists,  with  tliese  circnmstances, 
all  point  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Cliurch,  formed  in 
London  by  Helwys  in  1612-14.     But,  in  any  case,  the  fair  inference  from  his  own 
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words  is,  tliat  he  was  an  immersed  believer  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  MS.  to 
which  Crosby  refers  was  written.     The  following  is  the  text  of  that  paper: 

16-tO.  3d  mo.  The  church  became  two  by  mutual  consent,  first  half  beinjr 
wth.  Mr.  P.  Barebone  and  ye.  other  half  wth.  Mr.  II.  Jessey.  Mr.  Richd.  T>itint  wth. 
him  being  convinced  of  Baptism  yt.  also  it  ought  to  be  by  diping  ye  Bodv  into  ye. 
Water,  resembling  Burial  and  riseing  again,  Col.  ii  :  12;  Rom.  vi ;  4:  liad  Sober- 
Conference  about  it  in  ye.  Ciiurch,  and  then  wth.  some  of  the  forenamed,  who  also 
were  so  convinced.  And  after  Prayer  and  Conference  about  their  so  enjoying  it, 
none  having  so  practiced  in  England  to  professed  believers,  and  hearing  tiiat  some 
in  the  Xether  Lands  Iiad  so  practiced,  they  agreeil  atid  sent  over  Mr.  Richd.  Blunt 
(who  understood  Dutch)  wth.  Letters  of  Commendation,  who  was  kindly  accepted 
tiiere,  and  Returned  wth.  Letters  from  them  ;  Jo.  Batte  a  Teacher  there ;  and  from 
tliat  Church  to  such  as  sent  him.  I(i4rl.  They  proceed  on  therein,  viz. :  Those 
persons  yt.  ware  perswaded  Baptism  slionld  l)e  by  diping  ye.  Body,  had  mett  in  two 
Companies  and  did  intend  so  to  meet  after  this:  all  tiiese  Agreed  to  proceed  alike 
together :  And  then  Manifesting  (not  by  any  formal  Words)  a  Covenant  (wch.  Word 
was  Scrupled  b}'  some  of  them)  but  by  mutual  desires  and  agreement  each  testified : 
These  two  Companyes  did  set  apart  one  to  Baptize  the  rest,  so  it  was  solemnly  per- 
formed by  them.  Mr.  Blunt  Baptized  Mr.  Blacklock,  yt.  was  a  Teaciier  amongst 
them,  and  Mr.  Blunt  being  Baptized,  he  and  Mr.  Blacklock  Baptized  ye.  rest  of 
their  friends  yt.  ware  so  minded,  and  many  being  added  to  them  they  increased 
much. 

Dr.  Featley,  author  of  '  The  Dippers  Dipt,'  born  15S2,  died  164.5,  bears  direct 
testimony  to  the  practice  of  believer's  immersion  amongst  the  Baptists  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  1641.  In  that  year  he  held  a  dispute  with  four  Baptists  at  South- 
wark ;  and,  as  he  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  reader,  Jan.  10,  1644,  '  I  could  hardly 
dip  my  pen  in  any  thing  but  gall,'  we  may  not  suspect  him  as  stating  facts  within 
his  knowledge  to  their  special  advantage.  Yet  on  this  subject  he  says  of  them  : 
'  They  flock  in  great  multitudes  to  their  Jordans,  and  both  sexes  enter  into  the  river, 
and  are  dipt  after  tlieir  manner.  And  as  they  defile  our  rivers  with  their  impure 
washings,  and  our  pulpits  with  their  false  prophecies  and  fanatical  enthusiasms,  so 
the  presses  sweat  and  groan  under  the  load  of  their  blasphemies.  .  .  .  Tliis  venom- 
ous serpent  (vere  SoUfitga)  is  the  Anabaptist,  who,  in  these  latter  times,  first  showed 
his  shining  head,  and  speckled  skin,  and  thrust  out  his  sting  near  the  place  of  my  resi- 
dence,yb?'  more  than  twenty  years.''  He  conveys  the  idea  that  they  had  defiled  the 
'rivers  with  their  impure  washings,' in  being  'dipt  after  their  manner,''  qmte -as 
long  as  they  had  defiled  ^ our  pulpits'  and  'presses,'  and  that  near  his  own  residence 
'  for  more  than  twenty  years.'  To  his  knowledge,  then,  they  had  '  dipt '  '  both 
sexes,'  in  the  English  '  rivers '  from  before  A.  D.  1624 ;  his  whole  work  treats  of 
them  as  'Dippers,'  who  in  baptism  always  '  dipt,'  and  had  he  known  that  they  had 
ever  done  any  thing  else,  he  would  have  been  very  happy  to  have  charged  tliein 
with  now  throwing  aside  the  right  method  and  with  taking  up  the  wrong. 

When  P.  Barbour  speaks  of  the  way  of  '  new  baptizing,'  he  also  speaks  of  bap- 
tism having  been  'in  captivity  in  Babylon  ;'  which  indicates,  not  that  the  Baptists 
had  now  originated  dipping  in  England,  but  that  they  had  restored  the  historical 
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baptism  which  Enghand  had  ever  known  till  that  time.  This  he  calls  '  God  return- 
ing to  build  his  tabernacle.'  Smyth  himself,  in  reply  to  Clifton,  calls  the  baptism 
of  the  Baptists  '  new,^  but  in  what  sense  l  He  says  :  '  They  set  up  a  new  or  apostolic 
baptism  which  Antichrist  had  overthvoimi.  .  .  .  When  all  Christ's  visible  ordinances 
are  lost,  either  men  must  recover  them  again,  or  must  let  them  alone.'  The  word 
'new'  was  customarily  applied  to  reforms  in  those  days.  Gov.  Bradford  calls 
Smyth's  church  at  Amsterdam  a  '  new  communion,'  a  term  which  Bishop  Hall  ap- 
plied to  the  Brownist  churclies,  but  neither  of  them  meant  that  a  church  was  a  new 
device  in  the  eartii.  The  Bishop  complains  that  the  Separatists  classed  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  old  Church  of  Kome,  saying  :  '  The  want  of  noting  one  poor 
distinction  breeds  all  this  confusion  of  doctrine  and  separation  of  men.  For  tliere 
is  one  case  of  a  New  Church  to  be  called  from  heathenism  to  Christianity ;  another, 
of  a  former  church  to  be  reformed  from  errors  to  more  sincere  Christianity.  .  .  . 
This  is  our  case.  We  did  not  make  a  New  Church,  but  mended  an  old.  Your 
Clifton  is  driven  to  this  old,  by  necessity  of  argument ;  otherwise  he  sees  there  is  no 
avoiding  of  Anabaptism.  .  .  .  Neither  is  new  baptism  lawful  (though  some  of  you 
belike  of  old  were  in  hand  with  a  rebaptization ;  which,  not  then  speeding,  succeed- 
eth  now  to  3'our  sliame),  nor  a  new,  voluntary,  and  particular  confession  of  faith  be- 
sides that  in  ba^jtism,  though  very  commendable,  will  ever  be  proved  simply  neces- 
sary to  the  being  of  a  church.'  ^ 

Even  Baxter  has  been  called  to  the  stand  for  tlie  purpose  of  saying  that  the 
Baptists  '  do  introduce  a  neiv  sort  of  Christianity '  .  .  .  and  '  a  new  sort  of  bap- 
tism, which  the  Church  of  Christ  never  knew  to  this  day.  ...  As  if  they  were 
raised  in  the  end  of  the  world  to  reform  the  baptism  and  Cliristianity  of  all  ages, 
and  were  not  only  wiser  than  the  universal  Church  from  Christ  till  now,  but  also  at 
last  must  make  the  Cimrch  another  thing.'  When  Baxter  explains  Baxter,  what- 
ever else  he  may  mean,  he  does  not  mean  that  dipping  was  a  new  device  either  in 
England  or  in  Christianity.  In  defining  baptism  he  writes :  '  The  action  of  the 
minister  on  God's  part  is  to  wash  tlie  body  of  the  baptized  with  the  water,  which, 
in  hot  countries,  was  by  dipping  them  over  head,  and  taking  them  up.'  *  Again  :  '  It 
is  commonly  confessed  by  us  to  the  Anabaptists,  as  our  commentators  declare,  that 
in  the  Apostles'  time  the  baptized  were  dipped  over  head  in  the  water.  .  .  .  We 
have  thought  it  lawful  to  disuse  the  manner  of  dipping,  and  to  use  less  water.' * 
Nor  did  he  think  that  '  rebaptism,'  as  he  calls  it,  was  a  '  new  sort  of  Christianity 
and  baptism,' for  he  declared  that 'If  any  person  discovered  a  minister  who  bap- 
tized him  to  be  no  minister'  he  might  be  baptized  again  ;  '  nor  would  I  account  it 
morally  twice  baptizing,  but  a  physical  repeating  of  that  act  which  morally  is  but 
one.  '*  Neither  did  he  think  that  Baptist  dipping  had  made  '  the  Church  another 
thing  '  in  such  sense  as  to  cut  them  off  from  Christian  fellowship.  He  saj's  :  '  For 
tlie  Anabaptists  themselves,  though  I  have  written  and  said  so  much  against  them, 
as  I  found  that  most  of  them  were  persons  of  zeal  in  religion,  so  many  of  them  were 
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sober,  godly  people,  who  ditTcroil  from  others  but  in  the  point  of  infant  baptism, 
or,  at  most,  in  the  points  of  predestination,  free-will  and  perseverance.' '  lie  asks : 
'  May  Anabaptists,  that  have  no  other  error,  be  permitted  in  churcli  communion? 
Ans.  Yes,  and  tolerated  in  their  practice  also  :  For  1.  They  agree  with  us  in  all 
points  absolutely  necessary  to  communion.  2.  The  ancient  Christians  had  lib- 
erty either  to  baptize,  or  let  them  stay  till  age,  as  they  think  best :  and,  there- 
fore, Tertullian  and  Nazianzen  speak  against  haste:  and  Augustine  and  many 
Christian  parents  were  baptized  at  age.''  After  yielding  the  whole  ground  to 
the  Baptists  in  this  way,  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  he  means  by  '  a  new 
sort  of  baptism,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  never  knew  to  this  day,'  unless  it  be 
the  new  line  or  succession  of  baptism  which  Smyth  had  intniducud  by  baptizing 
himself. 

This  is  clear  enough  from  P.  Barbour's  discourse.  After  attempting  to  prove 
that  the  baptism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  valid,  he  speaks  of  Smyth's  bap- 
tism, protesting  that  if  pure  baptism 

'Is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  remaining  in  the  world,  there  is  no  ground  for 
this  practice  of  raising  baptism:  by  persons  baptizing  themselves.'  Instead,  there 
should  be  '  a  seeking  out  of  the  Chlirch  where  she  were  to  be  found,  and  there  re- 
ceiving the  holy  obedience  of  Christ's  baptism  as  in  a  right  line,  and  so  be  added  to 
the  Church,  and  from  thence  conveying  the  truth  into  these  parts  again  where  it 
had  ceased.'  He  then  tries  to  show  at  "great  length  that  if  baptism  be  '  lost  and 
fallen  out  of  the  world,  and  an  idol  and  likeness  were  in  the  room  of  it,'  no  persons 
have  the  right  to  attempt  a  '  now  beginning,'  or  '  go  about  the  raising,  erecting,  or 
setting  uj)  of  it  again,  without  a  special  commission  from  God.'  He  then  comjilains 
tliat  those  who  reject  Roman  baptism  insist  on  the  practice  of  dipping;  'and  that 
persons  are  to  be  dipped,  all  and  every  part  to  be  under  the  water,  for  if  all  the 
whole  person  is  not  under  the  water,  then  they  hold  that  they  are  not  baptized  with 
the  baptism  of  Christ.  .  .  .  '  Truly  they  want  a  Dipper  that  hath  authority  from 
heaven  as  had  John.  ...  I  hope  when  they  have  further  considered  this  matter 
they  may  abate  of  the  fierceness  of  their  opinions,  so  as  to  think  that  Ijaptism  under 
or  in  the  defection  may  be  God's  ordinance,  so  as  there  shall  be  no  need  of  this  new 
dipping,'  which  he  admits  to  have  been  but  a  revival  of  the  old  practice. 

Denne  put  the  question  of  dipping  in  England  in  its  true  light  in  his  public 
disputation  at  St.  Clement  Dane's  church  with  Mr.  Gunning  in  1650.  At  p.  -lO 
he  says : 

'Dipping  of  infants  was  not  only  commanded  by  the  Chnrch  of  England,  but 
also  generally  practiced  in  the  Church  of  England  till  the  year  1600;  yea,  in  some 
places  it  was  practiced  until  the  year  16-H,  until  the  fashion  altered.  ...  I  can  show 
Mr.  Baxter, an  old  man  in  London  who  has  labored  in  the  Lord's  Pool  many  years; 
converted  by  his  ministry  more  men  and  women  than  Mr.  Baxter  hath  in  his  parish  ; 
yea,  when  lie  hath  labored  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  preaching  and  reasoning,  his 
reflection  hath  been  (not  a  Sack-possit  or  a  caudle),  but  to  go  into  the  water  and 
baptize  converts.  .  .  ~.  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Baxter  should  forget  that  he  hath  read  in 
authors,  which  he  deems  authentic,  who  write  that  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  with 
10,000  men  and  women,  were  baptized  in  Canterbury,  upon  the  25th  of  December, 
in  the  year  597.' 
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And  the  same  tone  is  maintained  by  '  R.  W.'  in  his  Declaration  against  Ana- 
baptists in  answer  to  Cornwall ;  he  says,  London,  Ifiii,  p.  1 : 

'  You  argue  thus,  "  That  which  God  hath  joined  together,  no  man  ought  to 
separate,  (But  faith  and  baptism,  or  more  properly  dipping,)  God  hath  joined 
together;  therefore,  faith  and  baptism  (or  dipping  as  the  original  renders  it)  no  man 
ought  to  separate." ' 

The  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  the  dipping  of  the  Baptists  which  shocked  their 
opponents  so  much  as  Smyth's  act  with  some  of  its  consequences.  The  Anti- 
Baptists  possessed  a  certain  church  and  ministerial  succession,  and  under  this  idea 
they  regarded  his  course  as  profanity.  They  considered  Baptists  as  mere  inter- 
lopers, having  no  right  to  administer  the  ordinances  in  any  way,  as  they  had 
renounced  that  succession.  The  Baptists  were  regarded  as  '  upstarts,'  and  their 
'new  dipping,'  looked  at  in  any  light,  was  but  an  innovation.  Backus  caught 
this  distinction  with  great  clearness,  and  says :  '  Being  hai'dly  accused  with  the 
want  of  valid  administrators.,  moved  seven  Baptist  churches,  who  met  in  London 
in  1643  to  declare  it  as  their  faith  that  by  Christ's  communion  every  disciple  who 
had  a  gift  to  preach  the  Gospel  had  a  right  to  adaiinister  baptism,  even  before 
he  was  ordained  in  any  Church;'  much  less  that  he  should  be  required  first  to  prove 
his  regular  descent  by  succession  from  the  Apostles.  (Backus,  ii,  p.  4.)  Whoever 
the  Baptists  immersed  had,  in  the  opinion  of  their  foes,  been  baptized  as  babes,  and 
so  their  after-dipping  was  new  and  unauthorized,  especially  when  had  in  unconse- 
crated  places,  as  rivers  and  streams;  such  as  Old  Ford  River,  near  Bromley,  in 
Middlesex,  which  "Wilson,  in  his  '  Dissenting  Churches,'  says  '  was  much  frequented  ' 
for  this  purpose.  N^ay,  their  foes  even  professed  themselves  shocked  with  the 
bodily  exertion  of  such  immersions.  John  Goodwin,  in  semi-comic  style,  says  of 
'  the  Baptist  who  dippeth '  that  he  '  had  need  be  a  man  of  stout  limbs,  and  of  a 
very  able  and  active  body  ;  otherwise  the  person  to  be  baptized,  especially  if  in  any 
degree  corpulent  or  unwieldly,  runs  a  great  hazard  of  meeting  with  Christ's  later 
baptism  instead  of  his  former.' 

Baxter  affected  to  be  shoL-ked,  for  it  was  reported  to  him  that  they  baptized 
in  the  rivers,  naked.  Featley  and  others  report  the  same,  but  none  of  them  pre- 
tended to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  these  reported  indecencies.  On  the  contrary, 
Baxter  adds :  "  I  must  confess  I  did  not  see  the  persons  baptized  naked,  nor  do  I 
take  it  to  be  lawful  to  defame  any  upon  doubtful  reports,'  words  which  imply 
honest  doubt.  But  Richardson  resented  this  imputation,  saying  :  '  We  abhor  it, 
and  deny  that  any  of  us  ever  did  so;'  then  he  challenged  Featley  'to  prove  it 
against  us  if  he  can.'  This  the  Doctor  was  careful  never  to  attempt.  Haggar  de- 
clares that  he  had  baptized  and  been  at  tJie  baptizing  of  '  many  hundreds  if  Tiot 
thousands,  and  never  saw  any  baptized  naked  in  his  life,  neither  is  it  allowed  nor 
approved  of  amongst  any  that  I  know  of.'  Baxter  lived  near  Tombes,  his  great 
Baptist  disputant,  and  yet  followed  '  common  fame '  in  this  matter,  instead  of  in- 
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qniriiig  of  him,  tliiis  allowiiiir  anonymous  slanderers  to  fill  his  ears.  He  said  tliat 
he  was  willing  to  commune  with  the  Baptists,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  taken 
one  step  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  charge  against  his  dear  brethren.  Even  had  he 
found  the  charge  true,  lie  should  not  have  been  too  much  shocked  that  they  copied 
the  fanaticisms  of  the  Fathers,  whom  lie  so  much  revered :  Chrysostom,  Augustine 
and  Cyril,  who  stickled  zealously  for  nude  baptism.  Besides,  in  England  the  children 
were  baptized  without  clothing  at  that  time.  Dr.  Wall  says  that  '  the  wealthy  jieople 
began  to  object  to  the  stripping  of  their  children  naked,  and  the  affriglited  screams 
with  which  they  received  immersion.'  Bacon  confirms  this,  saying  that  'honesty 
and  shainefacedness  forbiddeth  to  uncover  the  body,  and  also  the  (weak)  state  of 
infants,  for  the  most  part,  cannot  away  with  dipping.'  Wall  coolly  adds  that  the 
Baptists  need  not  to  have  made  so  great  an  outcry  against  Baxter's  charge  of  inde- 
cency, for  that  the  primitive  Christians  baptized  in  entire  undress.  And  for  the  same 
reason  Baxter  need  not  to  have  cried  out  against  the  Baptists,  even  if  he  could  have 
proved  that  they  followed  tliis  bad  example  of  the  primitive  Ciiristians  ;  which, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  avoided  with  all  carefulness.  Tlieir  confession  of 
16-13  evinced  their  modesty,  by  requiring  'convenient  garments,  both  upon  the 
administrator  and  subject,  with  all  propriety,  wiien  they  immersed.' 

This  chapter  can  scarcely  be  closed  better  than  by  showing  that  the  so-called 
'  Anabaptists' of  the  realm  had  long  practiced  according  to  these  views.  There 
are  traditions  of  Baptist  Churches  in  England  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  they  are  not  well  sustained  by  historical  records.  Collier  speaks  of  many 
infants  who  were  left  unbaptized  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centur}'.  Robinson 
says  that  there  was  a  Baptist  cliui'cli  at  Chesterton  in  14.59  ;  and  others  mention 
'heretics'  all  over  England,  who  refused  baptism  for  infants  in  various  reigns 
down  to  Henry  YIII.  The  law  of  the  land  demanded  the  baptism  of  all,  but  as 
we  have  no  reliable  records  of  B.iptist  churches  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  these  ob- 
jectors were  either  English  Lollards  or  foreigners  driven  from  the  Continent.  We 
do  not  find  the  name  'Anabaptist'  applied  to  English  'heretics'  until  the  reign  of 
Henry,  1509,  nearly  a  century  after  all  trace  of  the  Lollards  is  lost,  their  chief 
relic  then  being  the  Lollard's  Tower,  that  of  St.  Gregory's  Church,  contiguous  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedra],  which  had  been  used  as  tiieir  prison.  Fox  records  that  in 
1535,  according  to  .the  registers  of  London,  nineteen  'Anabaptists'  were  put  to 
death  in  various  parts  of  the  realm,  and  that  fourteen  Hollanders  were  burnt  in 
pairs  in  England.  A  'History  of  the  "Anabaptists"  of  High  and  Low  Germany' 
was  written  in  1G42,  and  is  now  amongst  the  '  King's  Pamphlets.'  Its  l)itter 
author  writes  (p.  55) :  '  All  these  are  scions  of  that  flock  of  Anabaptism  that  was 
transplanted  out  of  Holland  in  the  year  1535,  when  two  ships  laden  with  Ana- 
baptists fled  into  England ;  .  .  .  here  it  seemeth  they  have  remained  ever  since ' 
ip.  48).  Barclay  also  reports  that  in  1536  'Anabaptist'  societies  in  England  sent  a 
delegation    to  a  great   gathering  of   their   brethren  in  Westphalia. '     It  appears, 
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therefore,  tliat  the  origin  of  the  English  Baptists,  as  a  distinct  sect,  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Baptist  refugees  who  were  driven  from  tlie  Netherlands. 

The  Lollards  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  I'apid  spread  of  the  principles  of 
these  Dutch  Christians,  and  since  1535  Baptist  witnesses  for  the  trutli  have  stood 
firmly  on  British  soil,  either  as  individuals  or  as  organized  churches.  By  1536  their 
doctrines  had  so  spread  amongst  English  folk  that  a  Church  Convocation  de- 
nounced them  by  name,  requiring  the  people  to  repudiate  their  principles  and 
practices,  'as  detestable  heresies  and  utterly  to  be  condemned.'  Dr.  Wall,  in 
recording  this  proceeding,  says  :  '  Some  people  in  England  began  to  speak  very 
irreverently  and  mockingly  about  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  then  in  use ; ' 
and  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  '  profane  sayings  that  began  to  be  lianded  about  among 
some  people,'  as  follows  :  '  That  it  is  as  lawful  to  christen  a  child  in  a  tub  of  water 
at  home,  or  in  a  ditch  by  the  way,  as  in  a  stone  font  in  a  church.'  Custom  then 
immersed  the  child  in  the  consecrated  '  font,'  not  in  unhallowed  streams.  Another 
'  profane  saying '  was :  '  That  the  hallowed  oil  is  no  better  than  the  Bishop  of 
Rome's  grease  or  butter.'  Again :  '  That  the  holy-water  is  more  savory  to  make 
sauce  with  than  the  other  (water),  because  it  is  mixed  with  salt ;  which  is  also  a 
very  good  medicine  for  a  horse  with  a  galled  back ;  yea,  if  there  be  put  an  onion 
thereto,  it  is  a  good  sauce  for  a  giblet  of  mutton.'  Tiiis  kind-hearted  divine 
resented  such  unrsverential  reflections  of  tiie  English  Anti-pedobaptists,  and  so 
did  the  king  and  Convocation.  Still  the  good  doctor  tliought  that  this  threw  no 
dishonor  on  infant  baptism,  but  Henr^-  aud  the  Convocation  saw  disdain  for  the 
thing  itself,  in  contempt  for  the  ceremonies  wiiicli  attended  it,  and  proceeded  to 
read  the  nation  a  lecture,  in  six  particulars.  They  declared  baptism  necessary  to 
eternal  life,  that  it  belongs  to  infants,  and  makes  them  sons  of  God ;  that,  being 
born  in  original  sin,  they  cannot  be  saved  but  by  the  grace  of  baptism,  etc.  Tlien 
they  discover  the  real  animus  of  their  action  with  their  alarm  for  the  mischief  on 
tlie  subject  wliieh  the  Baptists  had  already  wrouglit  in  the  public  mind.  They  say 
to  all  Englishmen  '  that  they  ought  to  refute  and  take  all  tlie  Anabaptists'  and  Pe- 
lagians' opinions  in  this  behalf  for  detestable  heresies.'  Tlien  Wall  cites  Fuller  out 
of  Stow  to  prove  that  in  1538  six  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  punished  in  London, 
'  four  bearing  fagots  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  two  being  burnt  in  Smithfield.'  Again 
quoting  from  Fuller,  he  writes:  'Tliisyear  the  name  of  this  sect  first  appears  in 
our  English  chronicles,'  aud  from  Fox,  that  ten  Dutcli  'Anabaptists' were  put  to 
death  in  England  in  1535,  a  year  before  these  utterances  of  Convocation.  The 
sixth  article  condemns  this  heresy  in  '  other  tnen^  who  were  not  of  these  prescribed 
bodies,  alluding  to  the  English  Baptist  infection ;  for  the  lower  house  complained 
to  tlie  upper,  in  its  '  catalogue  of  some  errors  that  began  to  be  handed  about  among 
some  people,'  and  which  the  united  body  sharply  rebuked.  The  king  published  a 
proclamation,  1538,  condemning  all  Baptist  books;  an  Act  of  Grace  was  passed 
the  same  year  from  the  benefits  of  which  the  Baptists  were   excepted,  and  the 
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Bishops  of  the  Southern  Province  issued  a  commission  to  seek  out  and  punish 
them.  Brand  reports  tliat  in  1539  thirty-one  'Anabaptists'  fled  from  England  and 
were  slaughtered  at  Uelft,  Holland ;  the  men  were  beheaded  and  the  women 
drowned. 

Fronde  mentions  a  number  who  were  put  to  death  for  '  being  faithful  to  their 
conscience,'  and  Stow  tells  us  of  four  being  burnt  in  Smithfield.  These  facts  indi- 
cate their  growing  strength  at  that  time.  In  a  royal  proclamation,  issued  in  15i(), 
some  of  their  so-called  errors  are  thus  enumerated,  namely:  'That  infants  ought 
not  to  be  baptized,  and  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  bear  office  or 
rule  in  the  commonwealth.'  But  persecution  only  promoted  their  increase.  Strype 
tells  us  that  about  1548  '  Anabaptist'  congregations  had  been  gathered  at  Bocking 
and  Feversham,  amongst  whom  are  many  English  names.  Sixty  of  their  members 
were  arrested;  and  Hart,  Middleton,  Coal  and  Brodbridge,  four  of  their  ministers, 
were  made  prisoners.  Middleton  was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  when 
Archbishop  Cranmer  threatened  him  with  death  he  replied:  'Reverend  sir,  pass 
what  sentence  you  think  fit  upon  us.  But  that  you  may  not  say  that  you  were  not 
forewarned,  I  testify  that  your  turn  may  be  next ; '  and  twenty  years  afterwards  his 
expectation  was  realized.  Hooper  wrote  to  his  friend,  Bullinger,  1549,  that  he  was 
lecturing  twice  a  day  to  great  crowds,  but  that  the  '  Anabaptists '  flocked  to  the 
place  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  another  indication  that  these  hearers  of  his  were 
English  born.  And  last  of  all,  Latimer,  in  preaching  before  Edward  YL,  IVtarch 
29,  1549,  told  the  king  that  he  had  heard  of  many  of  them  in  the  realm,  of  five 
hundred  in  one  town,  and  that  in  many  places  they  had  been  burnt,  dying  cheer- 
fully for  their  faith,  coolly  adding :  '  Well,  let  them  go.' 

The  literature  of  the  times  is  in  keeping  with  these  statements.  In  1548 
John  Vernon  translated  and  published  Bidlinger's  '  Holesome  Antidote  Against 
the  Pestilent  Sect  of  the  Anabaptists.'  William  Turner,  a  physician,  1551,  issued 
a  treatise  called  a  'Triacle'-(r'e7«e«?y)  'against  the  poyson  lately  stirred  np  agayn  by 
the  furious  Secte  of  the  Anabaptists.'  Philpots,  in  his  sixth  examination  before 
Lord  Riche,  1555,  told  him  that  every  heretic  would  have  a  church  to  himself, 
'  as  Joan  of  Kent  and  the  Anabaptists.'  The  phrase  '  lately  stirred  up  agayn,^ 
in  the  title  of  Turners  book,  must  have  reference  in  the  past,  to  the  Act  of  Con- 
vocation and  to  the  Commission  of  153S,  when  Cranmer  and  eight  others  were 
appointed  to  persecute  them  with  all  severity.  Henry  had  required  every  English 
justice  to  enforce  the  laws  against  them,  and  thus  to  scour  the  whole  realm.  This 
stringency  was  not  needed  to  hunt  out  a  few  exiled  foreigners  in  London,  Essex 
and  Norfolk.  Everywhere  there  was  a  growing  neglect  of  infant  baptism.  One 
of  Bishop  Ridley's  warrants  of  search,  in  1550,  demanded,  '  \vhether  any  speaketli 
against  baptism  of  infants.'  Even  Hooper  was  suspected  on  that  question.  Before 
he  was  nominated  for  the  bishopric  he  held  :  '  We  may  not  doubt  of  the  salvation  of 
the  infants  of  Christians  that  die  before   they  be  christened  ; '  showing  that  such 
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opinions  were  no  bar  to  public  confidence.  But  Ridley  had  a  mania  for  infant 
baptism,  and  in  1553  ordered  that  all  the  children  in  his  diocese  '  be  christened  bj 
the  priest ;' and  in  his  'Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper'  we  find  him  talking 
such  superstition  as  this :  '  The  bread  indeed,  sacramentally,  is  changed  into  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  water  in  baptism  is  sacramentally  changed  into  the  fountain 
of  regeneration,  and  yet  the  material  substance  thereof  reniaineth  all  one,  as  was 
before.'  A  congregation  of  Baptists  was  found  in  London  in  1575,  twenty-seven 
of  whom  were  imprisoned,  and  two  burnt  in  Smithfield;  and  the  sect  can  be 
traced  by  their  blood  all  through  the  centurj',  aided  by  the  light  of  Burnet,  Fuller 
and  Fox. 

Tradition  connects  the  name  of  Anne  Askew  with  the  Baptists.  She  was  a 
thorough  Protestant,  a  firm  fi'iend  of  Joan  Boucher,  and  a  helper  to  her  in  circu- 
lating the  Bible  and  other  religious  bpoks  privately  in  the  palace.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew,  was  thoroughly  educated,  being  as 
delicate  and  gentle  a  spirit  as  ever  ascended  from  Smithfield  to  paradise.  She  was 
intimate  with  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  so  fell  a  victim  to  Bishop  Gardiner's  craft, 
he  expecting  to  attaint  her  majesty  of  heresy  through  Anne,  who  was  but  four 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  Much  of  her  time,  day  and  night,  was  spent  in  prayer  ; 
she  reveled  in  the  freshness  of  the  Gospel,  and  her  frank,  meek,  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity won  the  queen's  heart.  She  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  on 
the  charge  that  she  rejected  the  mass.  There  she  was  put  to  the  rack,  but  her 
clear  and  calm  mind  would  neither  criminate  herself  nor  Catharine.  PIcnce,  when 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  Chancellor  Wriothesley  saw  that  their  policy  was  to  be 
thwarted,  the  chancellor  demanded  that  Sir  Anthony  Knevett  should  torment  her 
further.  This  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  refused,  when  Wriotliesley  threw  off 
his  gown,  and  drew  the  rack  so  severely  that  he  almost  tore  her  body  to  pieces. 
She  endured  this  with  such  firm  trust  in  God  and  such  lofty  courage  that  she 
seems  like  an  angel  of  liglit  amongst  her  tormentors.  She  Iwd  various  hearings,  in 
which  her  harmless  wit  overpowered  her  foes.  The  lord  mayor  deirianded  of  her: 
'  Say  est  thou  that  the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ?'  She  answered : 
'  I  say  so,  my  lord ;  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man,  but  that  man  can  make 
God  I  have  never  yet  read.'  Qu.  '  What  if  a  mouse  eat  of  the  bread  after  the 
consecration  ?  What  shall  become  of  the  mouse,  thou  foolish  woman  ? "  Ans. 
'  What  shall  become  of  her  say  you,  my  lord  ? '  He  replied :  '  I  say  that  that  mouse 
is  damned ! '  She  artlessly  rejoined,  to  his  lordship's  chagrin  :  '  Alack,  poor 
mouse ! '  When  condemned  to  be  burnt,  her  torture  forbade  her  to  walk  to  the 
stake,  and  she  was  carried  in  a  chair.  There  a  wi-itten  pardon  was  offered  to  her 
from  the  king  if  she  would  recant.  She  calmly  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  fell  in 
the  flames  a  sacrifice  to  Jesus,  1546,  before  she  was  five  and  twenty.  Shaxton, 
the  apostate,  preached  at  her  burning,  and  a  disgusting  scene  followed.  The  chan- 
cellor, the  Duke   of   Norfolk,  the    Earl  of   Bedford,  the  lord    mayor,   and  other 
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dignitaries  feasted  their  eyes  on  lier  and  the  three  wlio  pcri.slied  witli  her.  seated 
on  a  bencli  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Bartholomew's  chnrcli.  A  rumor  spread  that 
benevolent  hands  had  put  gnn-powder  about  the  martyrs  to  shorten  their  misery. 
These  cravens  were  filled  with  terror  for  their  own  safety,  lest  the  powder  should 
east  the  fagots  where  they  sat.  They  could  gloat  upon  the  heroine,  whose  love  for 
Christ  was  reducing  her  to  ashes,  but  sat  trembling  lest  the  brands  should  touch 
them.  Jesus,  rising  from  his  throne,  welcomed  her  to  a  security  which  these 
selfish  cowards  could  never  disturb  again. 

Four  years  afterwards,  under  Edward  YL,  we  have  the  fearful  martyrdom  of 
Joan  Boucher,  of  Kent,  probalily  of  Eythorne,  near  Canterbury,  where  there  was  a 
Baptist  assembly.  She  was  a  lady  of  note,  possessing  large  wealth,  and  was  well 
known  at  the  palace  in  the  days  of  Henry  and  Edward.  With  her  friend  Anne 
Askew  she  was  devoted  to  the  study  and  circulation  of  Tyndale's  translation,  which 
had  been  printed  at  Cologne,  1534.  Strype  says  that  she  carried  copies  of  this 
prohibited  book  under  her  clothing  on  her  visits  to  the  court ;  and  very  likely  to 
the  prisons  also,  which  she  often  visited,  using  her  wealth  to  relieve  those  who 
suffered  for  Jesus'  sake.  She  was  charged  with  various  heresies,  and  was  arrested, 
May,  1549.  Amongst  other  things,  she  denied  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  sinless  by 
nature,  insisting  that  like  other  women  she  needed  to  rejoice  'in  God  her  Saviour,' 
as  she  herself  said.  Joan  neither  denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  nor  that  he 
was  Mary's  son.  But  she  held,  with  many  others  of  her  day,  that  he  became  man 
of  her  'faith,'  not  of  her  flesh,  lest  he  should  inherit  her  sinful  taint;  3-et,  she 
believed  in  Christ's  miraculous  incarnation,  and  in  him  as  'that  iioly  thing'  born 
of  Mary.  Her  idea  was  a  mere  speculation,  or,  as  Vaughn  expresses  it,  'a  subtle 
fancy,'  not  in  itself  half  so  weak  as  the  notion  of  Mary's  own  immaculate  con- 
ception, manufactured  to  meet  the  conclusion  which  Joan  wished  to  avoid,  namely, 
the  peccability  of  Christ's  humanity.  On  this  frivolous  quiddity  was  this  noble 
woman  kept  a  year  and  a  half  under  the  hair-splitting  batteries  of  Cranmer,  Ridley. 
Whitehead,  Hutchinson,  Cecil,  Lord  Chancellor  Biche,  and  others  of  the  Protestant 
Inquisition  ;  more  is  the  pity  that  they  had  no  better  business.  She  was  examined 
and  cross-examined,  entreated  and  threatened,  all  to  no  purpose.  Neal,  Burnet  and 
Pbilpot  have  affected  to  treat  her  as  '  weak,' '  vain '  and  'fanatic,'  charges  which 
their  manliness  had  better  have  applied  to  her  learned  tormentors ;  for  her  recorded 
examinations  show  more  of  these  infirmities  in  them  than  in  her.  Tiiey  did  not 
evince  one  thoroughly  amiable  trait  in  the  whole  tran.saction,  while  she  displayed  an 
acute  and  powerful  mind,  moved  by  a  warm  and  impulsive  heart. 

True,  she  rejected  their"  notion  of  Mary's  sinlessness  and  demanded  Scripture 

for  their  teaching,  while  they  had  none  to  give ;  then,  she  gave  none  for  her  own 

speculations,  and  that  was  about  all  of  consequence  between  them,  on  this  issue. 

The  whole  farce  was  a  small  and  mean  business  for  men  of  their  cast  and  cloth,  and 

if  she  were  an  empty-headed  woman,  as  they  pretended,  they  honored  themselves 
30 
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but  little  in  spending  eighteen  months  of  their  time  and  labor  on  lier  figment,  for 
she  well  held  her  own  with  the  whole  learned  and  malignant  crowd  of  them.  Lord 
Riche  says,  that  he  kept  her  at  his  own  house  for  'a  fortnight,'  and  had  Cramiier 
and  Ridley  visit  and  reason  with  her  daily.  Ridley  bent  all  his  eloquence  upon  lier 
mind,  but  could  not  shake  her  convictions.  Her  judges  called  her  every  thing  but 
the  lady  which  her  parentage,  position  and  character  demanded,  and  they  felt 
terribly  grieved  when  her  insulted  patience  told  them  the  plain  truth,  in  more 
polite  language  than  their  own.  'Marry,'  said  she,  'it  is  a  goodly  matter  to  con- 
sider your  ignorance.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  you  burned  Anne  Askew  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  yet  you  came  yourselves  soon  after  to  believe  and  profess  the  same 
doctrine  for  which  you  burned  her.  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  burn  me  for  a 
piece  of  ilesh,  and  in  the  end  you  will  come  to  believe  this  also.'  Did  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Nicholas  Ridley  remember  her  true  words  in  the  flames,  and  did  tlicy 
help  to  light  them  through  the  fire?  Fox  tried  hard  to  save  her,  and  to  induce 
John  Rogers  to  help  him.  Rogers  refused,  thought  tliat  she  ought  to  be  burnt,  and 
spoke  lightly  of  death  by  burning,  but  then  he  did  not  dream  of  being  chained  to  the 
stake  himself.  Fox,  pitying  her,  seized  the  hand  of  his  friend  Rogers  and  replied: 
'Well,  it  may  so  happen  that  you  yourself  will  have  3'our  hands  full  of  this  mild 
burning.'  Whether  he  had  or  not,  his  poor  wife  proved  the  force  of  Fox's  pro- 
phetic apprehension  when  slie  stood  with  her  eight  children  and  saw  her  husband 
consumed  to  ashes,  five  ^-ears  later. 

Joan  Bouclier  suffered  amongst  the  fagots.  May  2,  1550,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  all  concerned.  Common  decency  might  have  spared  her  the  mockery  of  having 
Bishop  Scorey  preach  to  her  while  at  the  stake  and  vilify  her  there,  under  pretense 
of  pious  exhortation.  Yet,  possibly,  her  last  act  did  him  a  service  which  he  much 
needed,  and  which  had  never  been  done  to  liim  before.  Her  sermon  to  him  is 
immortal,  while  his  to  her  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Listening  to  him  just  as 
her  soul  ascended  to  heaven  in  the  flume,  she  said  in  reply  :  '  You  lie  like  a  rogue. 
Go  read  the  Scriptures ! '  Much  needless  ink  has  been  shed  on  an  attempt  to  show 
tliat  Edward  stained  her  death-warrant  with  tears  when  he  signed  it,  because  Cran- 
mer clamored  for  her  life.  But  Hallam  long  since  said  that  this  royal  tear-scene 
should  be  dropped  from  history,  though  detailed  by  Burnet.  And  the  young 
Tudor  M'ell  sustains  Hallam  from  his  private  journal,  which  is  any  thing  but 
tearful.  With  his  own  hand  he  wrote:  'Joan  Boucher,  otherwise  called  Joan  of 
Kent,  was  burnt  for  holding  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Yii-gin  Mary, 
being  condemned  the  year  previous,  but  kept  in  hope  of  conversion  ;  and  the  30th 
of  April  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  EI3'  were  to  persuade  her,  but 
she  withstood  them  and  reviled  the  preacher  that  preached  at  her  death.'  So  much 
for  his  Journal,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  Edward  signed  her  death-warrant  at  all. 
This  was  seldom  done  by  the  monarch,  and  in  her  case  it  was  issued  by  the  Council 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.     On  the  authority  of  Bruce,  editor  of  the  works  of  Hutch- 
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insoi),  Paikei-  Society  edition,  tlie  following  is  taken  fn.m  a  ininute  of  the  Council 
itself,  dated  April  27,  1550.  'A  warrant  to  tlie  L.  Chancellor  to  make  out  a  writt 
to  the  shireft"  of  London  for  the  execu^on  of  Johan  of  Kent,  condenipned  to  be 
burned  for  certein  detestable  opinions  of  lieresie.' '" 

IIendrick  TEinvooirr,  a  Fleming  by  birth,  and  of  a  fine  mind,  another  Baptist 
martyr  of  note,  was  burned  in  SmithficKl.  June  '12.  ITiT.").  He  was  but  five  and 
twenty,  liad  rejected  infant  i)aptisin,  and  held  that  a  Christian  should  not  make  oath 
or  bear  arms.-  While  in  prison  he  wrote  a  Confession  of  Faith,  in  whicli  lie  said  : 
'  "We  must  abstain  from  willful  sins  if  we  would  be  saved,  namely,  from  adultery, 
fornication,  witchcraft,  sedition,  bloodshed,  cursing  and  stealing,  .  .  .  hatred  and 
envy.  They  who  do  such  things  shall  nut  possess  the  kingdom  of  God.'  lie  also 
set  forth  that  the  '  Anabaptists'  '  believe  and  confess  that  magistrates  are  set  and 
ordained  of  God,  to  punish  the  evil  and  protect  the  good,'  that  they  pray  for  them 
and  are  subject  to  them  in  every  good  work,  and  that  they  revere  the  'gracious 
queen'  as  a  sovereign.  He  sent  a  copy  to  Elizabeth,  but  lier  lieart  was  set  against 
liim  and  his  people,  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  and  this  young  son  of  God 
must  die  because  he  would  not  make  his  conscience  her  footstool.  Bishops  Laud 
and  Whitgift  hated  him  and  the  Baptists,  the  latter  dealing  in  this  heartless  slander: 
'  They  give  honor  and  reverence  to  none  in  authority,  they  seek  the  overthrow  of 
commonwealths  and  states  of  government,  they  are  full  of  pride  and  contempt,  their 
whole  interest  is  schismatic  and  to  be  free  from  all  laws,  to  live  as  they  list;  they 
feign  an  austerity  of  life  and  manners,  and  are  great  hypocrites.'  When  he  comes 
to  the  dangerous  method  of  specification,  he  virtuall}'  admits  his  slander.  He 
berates  them  for  complaining :  •  That  their  mouths  are  stopped,  not  by  God's  word, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate.  They  assert  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  ought  not  to  meddle  in  cases  of  religion  and 
faith,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  faith  and  religion  ;  and  lastly,  they 
complain  much  of  persecution,  and  brag  that  they  defend  their  cause  not  with 
words  only,  but  by  the  shedding  of  their  blood.' " 

Terwoort  was  not  an  English  subject,  but,  persecuted  in  his  own  land  for  his 
love  to  Christ,  he  fled  and  asked  protection  of  a  Protestant  queen,  the  head  of  the 
English  Church,  and  she  roasted  him  alive  for  his  misplaced  confidence.  Nor  was  his 
a  singular  case.  Bishop  Jewel  complains  of  a  'lai'ge  and  uiUiUs))ieious  crop  of  Ana- 
baptists' in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  she  not  only  ordered  them  out  of  her  kingdom, 
but  in  good  earnest  kindled  the  fires  to  burn  them.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says 
that  no  Catholic  was  martyred  in  Edward's  reign,  and  happy  had  it  been  could  he 
have  written  that  the  virgin  Queen  also  avoided  a  Baptist  holocaust,  ilarsden 
thinks  that  the  Baptists  were  the  most  numerous  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church  in  her  reign,  and  Camden  affirms  that  she  insisted  on  their  leaving  the 
kingdom  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property.  Yet  even  this  did 
not  satisfy  her  implacable  hate,  as  a  real  Tudor.     She  pursued  them  more  and  more, 
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until  they  were  driven  in  all  directions,  some  being  put  to  death;  but  the  large  part 
of  them  fled  to  Holland,  where  at  this  time  tliey  enjoyed  more  toleration.  Dr. 
Some,  however,  an  English  clergyman  of  note  in  his  day,  informs  us  that  tliey  had 
several  jecret  'conventicles'  in  London,  and  that  several  of  their  ministers  had  been 
educated  at  the  universities.  In  1589,  he  wrote  a  treatise,  attacking  them  and  their 
faith.  His  charges  against  the  Baptists  were :  That  they  insisted  on  maintaining  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people ;  that  the  civil 
power  has  no  right  to  make  and  impose  ecclesiastical  laws;  that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  pastors;  that  the  High  Commission  Court  was  an  anti- 
Ciiristian  usurpation  ;  that  those  who  are  qualified  to  preach  ought  not  to  be  hin- 
dered by  the  civil  power ;  that  though  the  Lord's  Praj'er  is  a  rule  and  foundation  of 
petition,  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  form,  for  no  form  of  prayer  should  be  bound  on 
the  Church;  that  the  baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  invalid  ;  that  a  Gospel  con- 
stitution and  discipline  are  essential  to  a  true  Church ;  and  that  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  Church  of  England  is,  in  many  things,  defective.  For  these  views  they  were 
accounted  'heretics,'  and  suffered  so  severely  that  from  1590  to  1030  we  find  but 
slight  trace  of  Baptists  in  England. 

About  1579  Archbishop  Sandys  declared  both  of  the  Brownists  and  Baptists : 
'  It  is  the  pi'operty  of  froward  sectaries,  whose  inventions  cannot  abide  the  light,  to 
make  obscure  conventicles,'  and  he  would  compel  them  to  attend  the  Established 
Church.  He  was  the  more  disturbed  because  so  many  'heretical'  exiles  from  Hol- 
land had  sought  refuge  in  England,  for  it  is  said  that  in  1571  there  were  nearly 
4,000  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  in  Norwich  alone,  many  of  them  Dutch  Baptists, 
from  whom  Weingarten  thinks  that  Brown  borrowed  his  best  ideas  of  a  Gospel 
Church.  Robert  Brown,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Robert  Harrison,  the 
master  of  a  grammar  school,  were  Puritans,  and  went  to  Norwich  in  1580.  There 
they  mingled  with  these  exiles,  and  formed  an  independent  Church,  but  the  bishops 
had  no  rest  till  BrowTi  was  banished.  He,  with  Harrison  and  about  fifty  others,  in 
1581,  fled  to  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  formed  a  Church,  which  became  extinct 
because  of  divisions,  and  Brown  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  Elizabeth 
was  especially  set  against  the  Separatists,  and  in  1597,  Francis  Johnson,  pastor  of 
their  Church  in  London,  with  some  of  his  flock,  escaped  to  Amsterdam.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  1603,  the  four  sects  of  England  were,  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Church  of  England,  divided  into  the  Puritans,  who  conformed  in  some  things, 
and  others  who  conformed  in  all,  the  Brownists,  afterwards  known  as  Separatists  and 
Independents,  and  a  few  Baptists,  who  were  disowned  of  all.  The  Gospel  seed 
sown  by  Brown  in  his  own  country  took  root,  and  notwithstanding  his  return  to 
the  English  Church,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  in  1592,  that  there  were  20,000 
Brownists  in  England.  John  Robinson,  a  firmer  and  more  steady  mind,  went  to 
Norwich,  then  to  Scrooby,  1600-1604,  cast  the  Brownists  in  a  healthier  mold,  and 
they  became  known  as  Independents. 


CHAPTER    III. 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS— JOHN    SMYTH— COMMON  WEALTH. 

REY.  JOIIX  SMYTH,  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  vicar  of  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnsiiirc,  and  a  determined  foe  of  the  Separatists.  After  examining 
tlieir  sentiments  fur  '  nine  mouths,'  however,  lie  renounced  episcopacy  as  unscript- 
ural  and  was  cast  into  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  Southwark,  but  being  liberated,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Separatist  Church  at  Gainsborough  in  1602.  William  Brew- 
ster was  a  Separatist  at  Gainsborough,  but  removed  to  Scrooby  near  Bawtry,  wiiei-e 
Clifton  became  pastor,  with  Robinson  as  assistant.  Both  these  little  flocks,  how- 
ever, were  driven  from  their  homes,  Smyth  fleeing  to  Amsterdam,  probably  in  1006, 
where  he  joined  Johnson.  Clifton  and  Robinson  followed  in  1608,  settling  first  at 
Amsterdam,  then  at  Leyden.  In  1620  a  portion  of  the  Church  at  Leyden  migrated 
to  Plymouth,  New  England,  with  Brewster  as  elder,  and  formed  the  first  Congre- 
gational Church  in  America.  On  arriving  in  Amsterdam,  Smyth  at  first  united 
with  the  'ancient'  English  Separatist  Church  there,  in  charge  of  Johnson,  with 
Ainsworth  as  teacher.  At  that  time  the  Separatists  of  Amsterdam  were  in  warm 
controversy  on  the  true  nature  of  a  visible  Church.  Smyth  published  a  work  on  the 
fallen  Church,  entitled  '  The  Character  of  the  Beast,'  and  a  tractate  of  seventy-one 
pages,  against  infant  baptism  and  in  favor  of  believer's  baptism.  For  this  he  was 
disfellowshiped  by  the  first  Church,  his  former  friends  charging  him  with  open  war 
against  God's  covenant,  and  the  murder  of  the  souls  of  babes  and  sucklings,  In- 
depriving  them  of  the  visible  seal  of  salvatii)n. 

This  led  Smyth,  Helwys,  Morton  and  thirty-six  others  to  form  a  new  Clnirch 
which  should  practice  believer's  baptism  and  reject  infant  baptism.  Finding 
themselves  unbaptized,  they  were  in  a  strait.  They  were  on  good  terms  with 
the  Dutch  Baptists,  but  would  not  receive  tlieir  baptism,  lest  this  should  recognize 
them  as  a  true  Church ;  for  they  believed  that  the  true  Churches  of  Christ  had 
perished.  Besides,  Smyth  did  not  believe  with  them  in  the  unlawfulness  of  a 
Christian  to  serve  as  a  magistrate,  nor  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  dis- 
tinctive points  of  Calvinism,  he  being  an  Arminian,  which  points  he  considered 
vital.  He  believed  that  the  Apostolical  Church  model  was  lost,  and  determined  on 
its  recovery.  He  renounced  the  figment  of  a  histoncal,  apostolic  succession,  insist- 
ing that  where  two  or  three  organize  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  form  as  true  a  Church  of  Christ  as  that  of  Jerusalem,  though  they 
stand  alone  in  the  earth.     With  the  design  of  restoring  this  pattern,  he  baptized 
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himself  on  liis  faith  in  Ciirist  in  160S,  then  baptized  Tliomas  Hehvys  with  about  forty 
others,  and  so  formed  a  new  Cliurch  in  Amsterdam.  In  most  things  tiiis  body  was 
Baptist,  as  that  term  is  now  used,  with  some  difference.  Tliis  is  established  by 
their  four  extant  forms,  of  what  is  in  substance,  one  confession  of  faith.  Two  of 
tliese  were  written  by  Smyth  and  are  signed  by  others,  and  the  other  two  came 
from  the  same  company,  probably  under  the  lead  of  Hehvys.  Their  theology  is 
Arminian,  they  claim  that  the  Church  is  composed  of  baptized  believers  only, 
that  'only  the  baptized  are  to  taste  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and  that  the  magistrates 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  meddle  \Vith  matters  of  conscience  in  religion. 

Smyth  and  his  congregation  met  in  a  large  bakery  for  a  time,  but  he  soon  saw 
his  mistake  in  his  hasty  Se-baptism,  and  offered  to  join  the  Dutch  congregation  of 
Baptists  known  as  '  Waterlanders,'  under  the  pastoi'al  charge  of  Lubberts  Gerrits. 
Part  of  his  congregation,  under  the  leadership  of  Helwys,  would  not  unite  with 
Smyth  in  this  movement,  but  excluded  him  from  their  fellowship  and  warned  the 
Dutch  Church  not  to  receive  him.  Soon  after  this  Smyth  died,  August,  1(312,  and 
the  Dutch  body  recognized  his  company.  Meanwhile  the  question  had  arisen  with 
Helwys  and  his  followers  whether  they  were  doing  right  by  remaining  in  Holland, 
to  avoid  persecution  in  England,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  they  had  returned  to 
London,  in  1611,  and  formed  the  first  general  Baptist  Church  there,  1612-14. 
Little  is  known  of  its  history  beyond  the  general  statement  that  the  Dutch  Bap- 
tists of  London  rallied  around  Helwys  and  John  Morton,  his  successor,  that  it  was 
located  in  Newgate,  and  that  in  1626  it  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
Helwys  published  a  work  defending  their  course  in  braving  persecution,  and 
probably  translated  a  Dutch  treatise  on  baptism  in  1618.  No  account  is  given  of 
his  death,  but  Taylor  dates  it  at  'about'  1623.  Masson  saj-s,  in  his  'Life  of 
Milton,'  '  This  obscure  Baptist  congregation  seems  to  have  become  the  depository 
for  all  England  of  the  absolute  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  expressed  in  the 
Amsterdam  Confession  as  distinct  from  the  more  stinted  principle  advocated  by  the 
general  body  of  the  Independents.  Not  only  did  Helwisse's  folks  differ  from 
the  Independents  generally  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  a,nd  dijjping ,•  they 
differed  also  on  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  belief  and  conscience. 
It  was,  in  short,  from  this  little  dingy  meeting-house,  somewhere  in  Old  London, 
that  thei-e  flashed  out  first  in  England  the  absolute  doctrine  of  religions  liberty.' 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Amsterdam  Confession  of  the  Baptists  is  the  first 
which  laid  down  the  full  principle  of  religious  freedom,  after  the  Swiss  Confession 
of  1527.  It  is  absolutely  the  first  now  known  to  take  positive  ground  in  favor  of 
the  salvation  of  all  infants  who  die  in  infancy,  from  the  time  that  Augustine 
taught  the  detestable  doctrine  that  nnbaptized  infants  who  die  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  heaven.  Wicklifi'  held  that  they  are  saved  without  baptism,  but  his 
doctrine  was  not  formulated  by  a  Christian  body.  Also,  in  defining  the  limits  of 
Church  and  State,  they  came  down  to  those  foundation  principles  which  the  Inde- 
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pendents  had  not  readied.  Ainsworth's  Confession  said:  '  The  government  should 
protect  true  believers,  strengtlien  the  proper  administration  of  the  true  worship, 
punish  transgressors,  and  uproot  false  woi-ship.'  Helwys  understood  things  better. 
He  ser.t  a  copy  of  his  work  on  religious  liberty  with  a  letter  to  James  I.,  in  which 
he  boldly  says:  'The  king  is  a  mortal  man  and  not  God,  therefoi'e  hath  no  power 
over  the  immortal  souls  of  his  subjects,  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  them,  and 
to  set  spiritual  lords  over  them.  If  the  king  has  authority  to  make  spiritual  lords 
and  laws,  then  he  is  an  imi  lurtal  God,  and  not  a  mortal  man.'  Xo  English  king 
had  heard  such  words  before.  Tlie  Independents  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Presbyterians  on  this  subject ;  but  even  Johnson  said :  '  Pi-inces  mav 
and  ought  to  abolish  all  false  worship,  and  to  establish  the  true  worship  and 
ministry  appointed  by  God  in  his  word,  commanding  and  compelling  their  sub- 
jects to  come  into  and  practice  none  other  than  this.'  The  Amsterdam  Baptist 
Confession  bravely  said  :  '  The  magistrate  is  not,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  meddle 
with  religion  or  matters  of  conscience,  to  force  and  compel  men  to  this  or  that 
form  of  religion  or  doctrine,  but  to  leave  the  Christian  religion  free  to  every  man's 
conscience,  and  to  handle  only  civil  transgressors,  for  Christ  is  the  only  King  and 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and  conscience.' 

When  the  Brownists  left  the  English  State  Church,  they  objected  to  its  hier- 
archy, liturgy,  constitution  and  government,  as  antichristian.  Smyth,  therefore, 
broke  with  them  on  the  issue  that  if  that  Church  was  apostate,  as  a  daughter  of 
Rome,  then  its  clergy  were  not  qualified  to  administer  Christ's  ordinances.  The 
Brownists,  however,  considered  them  valid,  and  called  the  English  Church  their 
'mother,'  while  they  denounced  her  as  'harlot'  and  'Babylon;'  but  Smyth, 
having  been  christened  in  her  pale,  concluded  that  he  was  yet  unbaptized.  Bishop 
Hall  caught  this  point  keenly,  and  was  severe  on  the  Brownists  when  he  opposed 
Smyth.     He  wrote : 

'You  that  cannot  abide  a  false  Chnrch,  why  do  you  content  j-onrselves  with 
a  false  sacrament  i  especially  since  our  Church,  not  being  yet  gathered  to  Christ, 
is  no  Church,  and  therefore  her  baptism  a  nullity  !  .  .  .  He  (Smyth)  tells  you 
true;  your  station  is  unsafe;  either  you  must  forward  to  him,  or  back  to  us.  .  .  . 
You  must  go  forward  to  Anabaptism,  or  come  back  to  us.  All  your  rabbins  can- 
Jiot  answer  that  charge  of  your  rebaptized  brother.  ...  If  our  baptism  be  good, 
then  is  our  constitution  good.  .  .  .  What  need  you  to  surfeit  of  another  man's 
trencher '.  .  .  .  Show  you  me  where  the  Apostles  baptized  in  a  hason  ! ' 

Smyth  having  rejected  infant  baptism  also  on  its  merits  as  a  human  insti- 
tution, Ainsworth  said,  in  1609,  that  he  had  gone  '  over  to  the  abomination  of  the 
Anabaptiists.'  Bishop  Hall  wrote  the  above  words  in  1610,  calling  him  then  'your 
rebaptized  brother,'  which  indicates  that  he  left  the  Brownists  about  1608.  His 
enemies  have  represented  him  as  hair-brained,  fickle  and  fond  of  novelty.  But 
SchafF-Herzog  does  him  the  justice  to  say  that :  'Seized  by  the  time-spirit,  he  was 
restless,  fervid,  earnest  and  thoroughgoing.  ...  A  man  of  incorruptible  simplicity. 
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beautiful  huinilitj,  glowing  charity-,  a  fair  scholar  and  a  good  preacher.'  His 
writings  show  that  he  thirsted  for  the  trutli ;  and  severajl  times  he  shifted  his 
positions  before  he  felt  sure  that  he  stood  on  solid  ground,  'a  fact  creditable  to  his 
convictions  and  moral  courage.  As  to  his  Se-baptisni  the  following  things  seem 
clear,  natnely  : 

1.  That  he  did  haptize  himself  when  he  cast  aside  his  infant  baptism.  He 
believed  that  no  man  had  a  pure  baptism  or  could  administer  the  same,  not  only 
because  of  the  coiTuption  of  baptism,  as  then  practiced,  but  because  of  moral  de- 
fection in  all  the  Churches.  This  was  no  new  doctrine.  The  Donatists  held  that 
the  validity  of  baptism  was  affected  by  the  bad  life  of  the  administrator;  and 
Cyprian  asks.:  '  Who  can  consecrate  water  who  is  himself  unholy,  and  has  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  ? '  But  Smyth  was  feeling  his  way  far  back  beyond  this  to  the 
Gospel  ground,  that  the  validity  of  baptism  has  no  regard  to  the  administrator, 
as  it  is  governed  by  the  faith  of  the  candidate.  He  denied  the  need  of  all  visible 
succession  in  the  ministry  and  ordinances,  and  yet  his  sincere  but  impulsive  mind 
was  held  in  secret  thralldom  to  this  subtility.  He  denied  that  the  fable  of  an- 
tiquity is  an  attribute  of  a  true  Church,  and  yet  he  would  found  a  new  line  of 
baptizers,  to  give  purity  to  the  ordinance  in  the  future.  He  evidently  reasoned  and 
decided  thus :  '  Let  the  fallen  Churches  stand  alone.  They  have  turned  Christ's 
ordinance  out  of  doors  and  established  their  own,  so  I  cut  loose  from  them  and 
throw  myself  directly  into  the  hands  of  God.  I  take  the  last  method  left  of  hon- 
oi'ing  him,  and  he  knows  my  singleness  of  heai't.  My  infant  baptism  was 
meaningless,  a  pious  fraud  practiced  upon  me,  and  its  alleged  blessings  are  mere 
nursery  pictures.  They  have  thrown  shame  on  the  Gospel,  blunted  my  conviction 
of  truth,  and  put  my  personal  faith  in  Christ  to  a  deep  blush.  Hence  I  will  cut 
the  last  thread  that  binds  me  to  "  the  defection  of  Antichrist." '  Logic  took  him 
to  that  point,  but  love  to  Christ  carried  him  further,  and  he  resolved  to  offer  him- 
self to  Christ  in  baptism,  come  what  might,  and  he  baptized  himself,  in  obedience 
to  an  imperative  sense  of  duty.  There  is  a  legend  of  Thekla,  the  unbaptized 
martyr,  that  when  led  out  to  the  wild  beasts,  she  threw  hei'self  into  a  trench  full 
of  water,  and  shouted,  with  joy:  'In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  baptized  on 
my  last  day!'  Without  her  lot,  Smyth  possessed  the  same  spii'it.  He  denied  the 
arrogance  that  salvation  is  lodged  in  ordinances,  that  God  has  given  them  into  the 
keeping  of  any  body  of  men  to  dispense,  rejecting  whom  they  please.  Baptism 
was  to  him  a  right  and  privilege  from  God,  and  because  it  had  been  forced  upon 
him  as  a  child,  the  extreme  view  of  the  Church  now  forced  him,  as  he 
believed,  to  throw  aside  all  human  intervention  in  the  matter.  Yet  in  his  Con- 
fession he  explicitly  expresses  his  faith  in  an  accredited  ministry,  a  regenerate  body, 
but  he  could  not  trace  it  through  one  century,  not  to  say  sixteen.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  made  no  matter  whether  he,  being  unbaptized,  baptized  himself, 
or  another  unbajjtized  man  baptized  him.     This  was  his  Puritan  mode  of  cutting 
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liiinscif  adrift  frivm  the  last  tie  of  popery  in  Protestantism.  Tlie  result  was  the 
same,  so  far  as  baptismal  suecession  was  concerned,  M'hether  lie  baptized  himself 
or  was  baptized  by  an  unbaptized  person.  His  entire  being  was  impelled  by  that 
sentiment,  and  the  quicksilver  no  more  changes  the  weather,  than  eccentricity  led 
him  to  Se-baptism. 

However  mistaken  he  was  in  his  reasoning,  he  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
nearly  half  the  so-called  countries  of  the  world  are  unable  to  tell  by  record  whether 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  them  by  ministers  or  laymen,  much  less  can  their 
personal  baptisms  be  traced.  He  could  not  tell  whether  the  man  who  brought  it  to 
the  British  Isles  was  himself  baptized,  or  if  so,  who  baptized  him,  where,  when  or 
how.  Smyth  held  his  own  consecration  to  Christ  in  ba])tism  acceptable  to  Christ, 
and  he  was  better  satisfied  with  it  himself,  tban  he  had  ever  been  with  his  infant 
baptism,  of  which  others  had  told  him.  These  being  his  motives  to  Se-iwptism,  we 
may  now  notice  that : 

2.  Its  proof  is  found  in  ids  own  uncontradicted  statements  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  defended  his  act  by  claiming  that  when  succession  is  broken 
off,  men  are  not  bound  to  join  fallen  Churches :  '  But  may,  being  as  yet  unbaptized, 
baptize  themselves,  as  wk  Din,  and  proceed  to  build  churches  themselves.'  When 
Clifton  asked  him  by  what  right  he  baptized  himself,  he  replied :  '  As  you,  when 
there  was  not  a  true  Church  in  the  world,  took  upon  you  to  set  up  a  true  Church. 
.  .  .  Seeing,  when  all  Christ's  visil)le  ordinances  are  lost,  then  two  men  joining 
together  may  make  a  Church,  as  you  say,  why  may  they  not  baptize,  seeing  they 
cannot  enjoin  unto  Christ  but  by  baptism?  .  .  .  Each  of  them  unbaptized,  hath 
power  to  assume  baptism  each  for  himself.,  with  others  in  communion.'  Barebone 
charges  against  the  Baptists,  1642,  that  tliey  baptized  themselves  by  the  '  Way  of 
new  baptizing  lately  begun  ; '  they  have  no  warrant  from  heaven,  he  argues,  '  As  had 
John  the  Baptist,  to  set  up  baptism  themselves,'  nor  to  baptize  themselves  and 
others.  In  Clifton's  *  Plea  for  Infants,'  1610,  he  calls  upon  Smyth  to  bring  '  War- 
rant from  the  Scripture,  that  you  being  unbaptized  may  baptize  yourself.  .  .  . 
Resolve  me,  that  you  can  baptize  yourself  into  the  Church,  being  out  of  it,  yea,  and 
where  there  was  no  Church.'  In  the  same  year,  'J.  H.'  published  a  book  against 
Smyth,  in  which  he  says :  '  Tell  me  one  thing,  Maister  Smyth,  by  what  rule  bap- 
tized you  yourself?  ...  It  was  wonder  you  would  not  receive  3'our  baptism  from 
the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  but  you  will  be  holier  than  alL'  Ainsworth,  Robinson, 
Bernard  and  others,  charge  Smyth  with  being  a  Se-Baptist  (self-Baptist),  and  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  defend  his  own  act  as  absolutely  necessary. 

3.  Whether  he  dipped  himself  is  not  so  clear,  hut  all  the  circtimstances,  with  a 
few  statements  of  that  day,  imply  that  he  did.  Those  who  wrote  against  the  Bap- 
tists after  1640  make  no  distinction  on  the  matter  of  immersion  between  the 
Baptists  of  that  period  and  those  who  had  continued  down  from  1610,  nor  report 
any  change  amongst  them,  from  affusion  or  perfusion  to  dipping.     On  the  contrary, 
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tliej  speak  of  tliem  as  one  stock  from  Smyth  downward.  Sometimes  they  speak 
of  him  as  the  father  of  English  '  Anabaptism,'  and  uniformly,  in  contempt,  they  call 
them  '  Dippers.'  Barebone  says  in  his  Discourse  :  '  They  want  a  Dipper,  that  had 
authority  from  heaven  as  had  John,  whom  they  please  to  call  a  Dipper.'  Bishop 
Hall's  remai'k,  1610,  when  speaking  of  Smytli  as  'your  rebaptized  brother,'  is  verj' 
signiticant.  In  scornful  sarcasm  he  demands  of  the  Brownists,  who  used  affusion  : 
'  Show  me  where  the  Apostles  baptized  in  a  lamn  !  '  '  What  need  you  to  surfeit  of 
another  man's  trenclier?'  Tlie  very  point  of  his  tlirust  implies  that  Smyth  had 
dipped  himself,  contrarj*  to  their  practice,  and  tliat  he  had  Apostolic  authority  for 
dipping  as  baptism.  It  further  implies  that  the  meat  on  Smyth's  '  trencher' had 
nauseated  them,  because,  like  the  Apostles,  he  had  discarded  the  '  bason.'  Featley, 
in  wliat  Orme  calls  his  'ridiculous  book,'  'The  Dippers  Dipt  over  Head  and  Ears,' 
complains  of  the  '  new  leaven,'  because  they  dipped,  and  says  :  '  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  any  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists  maintained  any  sucli  position,  there  being  three 
ways  of  baptizing,  either  by  dipping,  or  washing,  or  sprinkling.' '  But  in  tliis 
declaration  he  contradicts  himself  several  times,  as  we  shall  see.  He  clearly  states 
tlieir  then  current  practice  when  he  says,  that  the  sick  cannot,  '  After  the  manner  of 
the  Anabaptists,  be  carried  to  rivers  or  wells,  and  there  be  dipt  and  plunged  in 
them.'  He  adds,  that  they  held  '  Weekly  Conventicles,  rebaptized  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  together  in  the  twilight  in  rivulets,  and  some  arms  of  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere,  dipping  them  over  head  and  ears.'  He  bitterlv  complains  that  they 
'  Flock  in  great  multitudes  to  tlieir  Jordans,  and  both  sexes  enter  the  river,  and  are 
dipped  after  their  manner;''  and  that  the}'  had  followed  these  terrible  practices 
'  neere  the  place  of  my  residence  for  more  than  twenty  years.'  He  wrote  this  Jan. 
10,  164:4,  which  would  carrj-  him  back  to  1624,  at  least.  But  he  never  accuses  the 
Englisli  Baptists  of  substituting  dipping  for  some  other  practice  which  they  had 
previously  followed.  He  gives  not  one  hint  that  in  England  they  had  ever  been 
any  thing  else  but  '  Dippers,'  an  unaccountable  silence,  if  they  had  practiced  some- 
thing else  there  witliin  the  previous  fifty  years. 

Directly  to  the  contrary,  his  whole  book  assumes  that  the  Baptists  of  his  day  were 
the  veritable  descendants  of  the  Miinster  men.  He  calls  Storke  '  Tlie  father  of  the 
Anabaptists  of  our  age^  and  a  'blockhead'  from  whom  'the  chiefs  flew  into  England,' 
when  he  was  hewn  down  in  Germany;  and  makes  Knipperdolling  their  'Patriarch.' 
He  alleges  that  tliey  'stript  themselves  stark  naked  when  they  flock  to  their  Jordans 
to  be  dipt,'  and  is  delighted  to  tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  Gastius,  that  at  Vienna 
'Many  Anabaptists  were  so  tied  together  in  chains,  that  they  drew  the  other  after 
them  into  the  river,  wherein  they  were  suffocated.'  This,  he  thouglit,  the  proper 
punishment  for  their  sin,  and  bewails  that  their  successors  were  treated  more 
lenientlj' in  England.  His  words  are:  'They  who  drew  others  into  the  whirlpool 
of  error,  by  constraint  drew  one  another  into  the  river  to  be  drowned  ;  and  they  who 
profaned  baptism  by  a  second  dij^ping,  rue  it  by  a  third  immersion.     But  the  pun- 
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ishment  of  these  Catahaptists  we  leave  to  tlieiii  who  liave  the  legislative  power  in 
their  hands;  who,  though  by  present  connivance  they  may  seem  to  give  them  line, 
yet  no  doubt  it  is  that  they  may  more  entangle  themselves,  and  more  easily  be 
caught.'  He  clearly  intends  us  to  understand  that  these  Continental  Baptists  liad 
been  immei-sed  first  as  children,  second  on  their  faith,  which  "profaned'  the  first, 
and  entitled  them  to  drowning  in  a  "third  immersion.'  Pie  says  that  this  'Ana- 
baptist' fire  was  subdued  under  the  reigns  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  but  it  had 
revived  again  from  '  the  ashes.'  Amongst  the  '  six  things '  which  he  charges  as 
jicculiar  to  the  sect,  the  first  is  :  '  Tliat  none  are  rightly  baptized  '  but  those  who  are 
dipped,  or  as  he  loves  to  express  it,  those  who  'Go  into  the  water,  and  there  be 
dipt  over  head  and  ears  ; '  and  lie  fails  to  hint  that  the  English  Baptists  had  ever 
done  otherwise,  when  baptizing.  Wilson's  'History  of  Dissenting  Churches' 
(i.  p.  29,  30)  says  of  Smyth  : 

'  He  saw  grounds  to  consider  immersion  as  the  true  and  only  meaning  of  the  word 
baptism,  and  that  it  should  l)e  administered  to  those  alone  who  were  capable  of  profess- 
ing their  faith  in  Christ.  The  absurdity  of  Smyth's  conduct  appeared  in  nothingmore 
conspicuously  than  in  this:  That  not  choosing  to  apply  to  the  German  Baptists,  and 
wanting  a  proper  administrator,  he  baptized  himself,  whit^h  procured  him  to  be  called 
a  Se-baptist.  Crosby,  indeed,  has  taken  great  pains  to  vindicate  him  from  this  charge, 
though  it  seems  with  little  success.  His  principles  and  conduct  soon  drew  upon  him 
an  host  of  opponents,  the  chief  of  who^i  were  Johnson,  Ainsworth,  Robinson,  Jessop 
and  Clifton.  The  controversy  begun  in  1606,  about  the  time  Smyth  settled  in 
Amsterdam.  Soon  afterward  he  removed  with  his  followers  to  Leyden,  where  he 
continued  to  publish  various  books  in  defense  of  his  opinions.' 

Xeal  says  that  he  '  Settled  with  his  disciples  at  Ley,  where  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
proper  administrator  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  he  plunged  himself,  and  then  jier- 
formed  the  ceremony  upon  others.'^  In  Smyth's  case,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
whether  the  Mennonites,  Waterlanders,  or  those  '  Anabaptists '  called  '  Aspersi ' 
used  affusion  or  not,  as  he  repudiated  them  all.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  he  affused  himself,  and  it  is  a  cheap  caricature  to  imagine  that  he  disrobed  him- 
self, walked  into  a  stream,  then  lifted  handfuls  of  water,  pouring  then  liberally  upon 
his  own  head,  shoulders  and  chest.  We  have  the  same  reason  for  believing  that  he 
immersed  Helwys,  as  that  he  dipped  himself.  Masson  writes :  '  Uelwisse's  folk 
differed  fi'om  the  Independents  generally  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  and 
dipping.'  And  as  he  thinks  that  Busher  was  a  member  of  that  '  congregation '  in 
1614,  the  man  who  described  a  baptized  person  as  one  'dipped  for  dead  in  the 
water,'  the  fair  inference  is  carried  that  the  first  General  Baptist  Church  of  London 
was  composed  of  immersed  'folk.' 

Notwithstanding  that  Edward  Wightman,  a  Baptist  of  Burton-on-Trent,  had 
been  burnt  at  Lichfield,  April  11th,  1611,  and  that  persecution  of  his  brethren  con- 
tinued without  martyrdom,  they  had  so  increased  in  1626  that  they  had  eleven 
General  Baptist  Churches  in  England :  which,  as  Featley  sourly  says,  had  increased 
to  forty-seven  of   various  sorts  in  1644.      Some  claim  that  a  Particular  Baptist 
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Church  was  formed  at  Slirewsbnry  in  1627,  and  another  at  Bickenliall,  near  Taunton. 
in  1630:  but  it  is  more  h'kely  that  the  first  of  this  order  was  established  by  John 
Spilsbury  at  Wapping  in  1633.  These  terms  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  Armin- 
ian  Baptists  held  to  a  general  and  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  to  a  particular  atone- 
ment ;  hence  they  adopted  these  titles. 

Spilsbury's  Church  came  into  existence  on  this  wise.  In  1616  the  first  congre- 
gation of  Independents  had  been  gathered  in  London,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Henry  Jacob,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  Lathrop.  A  number  of  this  society 
came  to  reject  infant  baptism  and  were  permitted  to  form  a  distinct  Church, 
September  12,  1633,  with  Spilsbury  for  their  pastor ;  and,  according  to  Lord 
Selborn,  in  the  St.  Mary's  Chapel  case,  Norwich,  for  a  number  of  years  after  its 
formation  it  was  a  Strict  Communion  body,  so  far  as  the  Supper  was  concerned. 
Crosby  says  that  'most  or  all  of  these  received  a  new  baptism.'  In  1638  William 
Kiffin,  Thomas  Wilson  and  others,  left  Lathrop's  Independent  Church,  then  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Jessey,  and  united  with  Spilsbury's  Church.  Wilson,  in  his  'History 
of  Dissenting  Churches,'  says  that  some  time  after  this,  disputes  arose  in  Spilsbury's 
Church  on  the  subject  of  'mixed  communion,'  and  Kiflin  with  others  withdrew 
to  form  a  new  Church,  Devonshire  Square.  At  page  410  he  explains  what  he 
means  by  'mixed  communion;' it  was  not, the  reception  of  unbaptized  persons 
either  to  membership  or  the  Supper,  but  '  mixed  communion  '  with  uuimmersed  min- 
isters. His  words  are  :  '  In  a  course  of  time  a  controversy  arose  in  that  Church  on 
the  propriety  of  admitting  persons  to  preach  who  had  not  been  baptized  by 
immersion.  Tliis  produced  an  amicable  separation,  headed  by  Mr.  Kiftin,  who 
seems  to  have  been  averse  to  the  plan  of  mixed  communion,  but  the  two  societies 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence.'  Not  only  that,  but  they  cooperated  in  resisting 
the  contumely  of  their  enemies  and  in  building  up  each  other  in  the  faith.  By 
1613  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches  in  and  about  London  had  increased  to  seven, 
while  the  non-Calvinistic  Churches  numbered  thirtj'-nine,  forty-six  in  all.  Tlie 
English  Calvinistic  Churches,  together  with  a  French  Church  of  the  same  faith,  eigiit 
in  all,  issued  a  Confession  of  Faith  in  1643,  of  fifty  articles ;  not  to  erect  a  standard 
of  faith,  but  to  close  the  mouths  of  slanderers.     Its  preface  says  of  their  enemies : 

'They,  finding  us  out  of  that  common  road-way  themselves  walk,  have  smote 
us  and  taken  away  our  veil,  that  so  we  may  by  them  be  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all 
that  behold  us,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  think  upon  us,  which  they  have  done 
both  in  pulpit  and  print,  charging  us  with  holding  free-will,  falling  away  from 
grace,  denying  original  sin,  disclaiming  a  magistracy,  denying  to  assist  them  either 
in  persons  or  purse  in  any  of  their  lawful  commands,  doing  acts  unseemly  in  the 
dispensing  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  not  to  be  named  amongst  Christians.  All 
which  charges  we  disclaim  as  notoriously  untrue,  though  b}'  reason  of  these  calumnies 
cast  upon  us,  many  that  fear  God  are  discouraged  and  forestalled  in  harboring  a  good 
thought,  either  of  us  or  what  we  profess,  and  many  that  know  not  God  (are)  encour- 
aged, if  the}'  can  find  the  place  of  our  meeting,  to  get  together  in  clusters  to  stone  us, 
as  looking  upon  us  as  a  people  holding  such  things  as  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  live.' 
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Tliis  Confession  was  signed  by  sixteen  ministers,  two  from  each  Clinrcli  ;  and 
amongst  tliem  both  John  Spiisbury  and  William  Kiffin,  a  significant  fact  in  its 
bearings  on  tlie  ground  of  their  after  separation.  A  second  edition  was  published 
in  1044,  and  a  third  in  1646,  the  last  with  an  appendix  by  Benjamin  Coxe.  Edward 
Barber,  tlie  minister  of  tlie  Church  meeting  in  Bishopsgatc  Street,  had  publislied 
a  treatise  in  1641,  to  prove  tliat  '  our  Lord  Christ  ordained  dipping.'  Now,  in  this 
'Confession,'  Art.  XXXIII  says,  that  a  Church  is  'a  company  of  visible  saints  .  .  . 
being  baptized  into  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ; '  and  Art.  XXXIX,  that  baptism  is  '  to 
be  dispensed  upon  persons  professing  faith,  or  that  are  made  disciples,  who,  upon 
profession  of  faith,  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  after  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.'  Article  XL  defines  the  manner  of  baptizing  '  to  be  dipping  or  plung- 
ing the  whole  body  under  water.'  These  articles,  signed  by  Spiisbury  as  the  fifth 
name  and  Kiffin  as  the  eleventh,  show  that  these  two  worthies  were  entirely  agreed 
as  to  the  question  of  immersion  on  a  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  Supper,  and  that  Wilson  was  right  in  stating  that  the  disturbing  element 
between  them  related  to  '  mixed  communion,'  but  not  amongst  members  of  the 
same  Chnrch.  They  must  all  be  'dipped  under  water'  on  entering  the  'company 
of  saints '  made  '  visible '  by  this  expression  of  their  faith  as  '  disciples,'  and  '  after  ' 
that  'partake  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper.'  Spiisbury  and  Kiffin  being  agreed  here,  as 
their  signatures  show,  the  controversy  between  them  was  '  on  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting persons  to  preach  who  had  not  been  baptized  by  immersion.'  Wilson  says 
that  Kiffin  'seemed  averse'  to  mixed  communion  after  that  stamp,  and  left 
amicably,  so  that  their  fellowship  was  not  disturbed  at  all  on  the  subject  treated  of 
in  the  '  Confession,'  namely,  communion  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  most  interesting  branch  of  this  history  connects  the  name  of  Henry  Jessey 
with  this  period.  Henry  Jacob  continued  to  serve  the  Independent  Church 
which  he  founded  in  1616,  until  1624,  when  he  removed  to  America,  and  was 
succeeded  as  pastor  by  John  Lathrop,  who  also  went  to  America  in  1634,  and  settled 
first  at  Scituate  and  then  at  Barnstable,  Mass.  Then  Jessey  became  its  snpply  in 
1635,  and  its  pastor  in  1637.  At  one  time  or  another  this  Cliurch  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed on  the  subject  of  baptism.  Wilson  tells  us  that  under  Mr.  Lathrop's  min- 
istry '  some  of  the  society  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  baptism 
performed  by  their  own  minister ;  and  one  person  who  indulged  these  scruples 
carried  his  child  to  be  rebaptized  in  the  parish  church.'  This  giving  offense  to 
several  persons,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society ; 
when  the  question  was  put  it  was  carried  in  the  negative,  and  resolved  by  the 
majority  not  to  make  any  declaration  at  present,  '  lohether  or  no  parish  Churches 
were  true  Churches.''  This  action  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  those  '  who  were  dissat- 
isfied about  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,'  and  to  the  formation  of  the 
Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  of  1633,  under  Spilsbury's  ministry.  Under  the 
ministry  of  Jessey  others  left  and  united  with  the  Baptists ;  six  persons  in  1638,  a 
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larger  number  in  16-il,  and  a  greater  number  still  in  1G43.  These  movements 
created  frequent  debutes  in  tlie  Independent  Church.  'This,'  says  Wilson,  'put 
Mr.  Jessey  upon  studying  the  controversy.  The  result  was  that  he  himself  also 
changed  his  sentiments.  .  .  .  His  iirst  conviction  was  aljout  \he  mode  oi  baptism; 
and  though  he  continued  for  two  or  three  years  to  baptize  children,  he  did  it  by 
immemion.  About  the  year  1644  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
baptism  was  revived  in  his  Church,  when  several  gave  up  infant  baptism,  and 
among  the  rest  Mr.  Jessey.  .  .  .  1645  he  submitted  to  immersion,  which  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Hanserd  Knollys.' ' 

It  seems  that  Jessey's  Church  had  become  large  by  1640,  and  by  '  mutual  con- 
sent'  had  divided,  'just  half  being  with  Praise-God  Barebone,  and  the  otlicr  half 
with  Mr.  Jessey.'  They  were  in  controversy  on  the  subjects  and  method  of 
baptism,  Blunt  and  Jessey  being  the  leaders  of  those  who  had  embi-aced  Baptist 
views,  numbering  fifty-three,  and  Barebone  the  leader  of  those  who  remained 
Pedobaptists.  The  fact  that  the  eight  Churches  formulated  baptism  as  a  'dipping 
or  plunging  of  the  whole  body  under  water,'  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  organized  and  had  grown  up  in  that  order ;  as  well  as  the 
declaration  in  the  preface,  that  they  had  been  accused  of  'unseemly  acts  in  dispensing 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,'  namely,  by  immersing  nude  persons.  If  the}'  had  not 
immersed  from  their  origin,  they  were  slandered  in  the  statement  that  they  im- 
mersed at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  alleged  indecencies,  '  not  to  be  named  by  Christians,' 
in  connection  with  their  immersions.  To  say  that  Spilsbnry's  Church  immersed 
in  1643,  but  had  not  practiced  dipping  from  1633,  is  to  charge  that  Church  with 
changing  the  form  of  its  ordinance,  and  with  repelling  a  slander  to  which  it  had 
never  been  subjected ;  for  the  accusation  that  it  immersed  naked  persons  carried 
with  it  the  charge  of  dipping,  whether  the  alleged  nudity  were  true  or  false. 
Here,  then,  we  have  fifty -three  persons,  with  Jessey  at  their  head,  seeking  immer- 
sion ;  but  they  will  not  go  for  it  to  Spilsbury's  Church,  though,  clearly,  he  had 
practiced  it  since  1638.  And  why  ?  According  to  the  anonymous  account 
attributed  to  Kiffin,  because  none  had  then,  Maj',  1640,  'so  practiced  in  England 
to  professed  believers!'  and  so  they  must  send  to  Holland  to  import  dipping! 
What  do  they  mean  by  this? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  members  of  Jessey's  Independent  Cliurch  were 
great  sticklers  for  ministerial  regularity,  and  lodged  the  validity  of  baptism  very 
largely  in  the  administrator.  Nay,  some  of  his  own  congregation  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  John  Lathrop  to  baptize,  and  one  member  who  be- 
lieved in  infant  baptism,  whose  cliild  Lathrop  had  baptized,  woidd  not  accept 
it  as  properly  done  and  took  his  babe  to  the  parish  Church  to  have  it  baptized  over 
again  on  the  ground  of  this  irregularity;  and  so  sensitive  were  'the  majority'  on 
the  subject  that  they  refused  to  say  whether  or  not  the  parish  Churches  were  true 
Churches.     Lathrop  had  been  trained  for  the  Church  of  England  at  Cambridge, 
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had  received  Episcopal  ordination,  and  served  in  that  ministry  in  Kent;  hut  no 
matter,  having  gone  over  to  dissent,  some  of  his  own  people  doubted  whether  his 
baptisms  were  valid  !  And  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  & 
similar  case,  and  that  these  fifty-three  members  of  the  same  congregation  declined 
to  accept  immersion  from  what  they  considered  an  unauthorized  administrator. 
They  intended  to  be  immersed,  but  the  English  Bajjtists  at  that  time  were  nniveis- 
ally  accused  of  self-baptism,  some  of  tliein  having  received  their  baptism  from  John 
Smyth  ;  and  while  the  Baptists  denied  this  with  spirit,  none  of  them  thought  of  insist- 
ing on  a  baptismal  succession,  but  argued  that  any  unbaptized  Christian  could  baptize 
if  needful.  This  point  was  in  hot  dispute  at  the  time.  Tlie  author  of  '  Persecution 
lor  Eeligion  Judged  and  Condemned,'  1615,  laboi*s  hard  to  show  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  who  baptizes  should  be  a  baptized  person.  Barclay  and  others 
suppose  that  John  Morton,  who  was  with  Smyth  and  Ilelwys  in  Amsterdam,  was 
the  author  of  this  book.  Whether  Smyth  immersed  them  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  received  no  baptism  after  that  which  he  administered  to  them.  Some 
time  before  Smyth's  death  he  frankly  retracted  his  error  in  baptizing  himself  and 
them ;  therefore  Helwys  charged  him  as  guilty  of  '  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
In  his  'last  book'  he  shows  that  Helwys  still  held  that  baptism  to  be  valid,  and 
accuses  him  of  unchristianizing  all  who  did  not  walk  to  his  '  line  and  level,'  even 
'upon  pain  of  damnation.'  He  says:  'If  Master  Helwys's  position  be  true,  that 
every  two  or  three  that  see  the  truth  of  baptism  may  begin  to  baptize,  and  need 
not  join  to  former  true  Churches,  where  thej-  may  have  their  baptism  orderly  from 
ordained  ministers,  then  the  order  of  the  primitive  Church  was  order  for  them  and 
those  times  only,  and  this  disorder  will  establish  baptism  of  private  persons.'  But 
although  Smyth  had  repudiated  this  doctrine  which  he  himself  had  introduced, 
yet  the  English  Baptists  clearly  held  it  at  that  time,  and  as  clearly  the  fifty-three 
refused  baptism  at  their  hands  because  they  held  them  to  be  irregularly  baptized. 
Evidently  Xeal  regarded  the  matter  in  this  light.  He  pronounces  Blunt's  conduct 
in  going  over  to  Holland  to  be  immersed  '  strange  and  unaccountable  ;'  but  suggests 
this  solution  of  the  matter:  'Unless  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  could  derive  this 
pedigree  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the  Apostles,  the  first  reviver  of  this 
usage  must  have  been  unbaptized,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  of  communicating 
the  ordinance  to  others.'^  He  understood  immersion  to  have  been  revived  in 
England  at  that  time,  but  as  the  'reviver'  was  not  in  the  immersionist  succession, 
Jessey's  people  thought  his  followers  incapable  of  immersing  them.  Perkins  and 
others  held  that  if  a  Turk  should  be  converted,  and  led  others  to  Christ,  he  might 
baptize  them,  being  unbaptized  himself.  John  Robinson  had  charged  that  the 
Baptists  of  England  were  unbaptized  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  received 
baptism  from  any  authorized  source,  having  rejected  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
apostasy.  Even  the  Confession  of  the  Eight  Churches  seemed  to  aim  at  covering 
the  case  by  that  article  which  says,  the  '  person  designed  by  Christ  to  dispense  bap- 
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tism  tlie  Scripture  holds  forth  to  be  a  disciple ;  it  being  nowhere  tied  to  a  particular 
office  or  person  extraordinarily  sent.'  How  natural  it  was,  then,  for  these  bi'ethren 
from  an  Independent  Church  to  conclude  that  the  immersion  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists being  irregular,  tliey  not  being  properly  immersed,  therefore,  that  they  must 
send  to  Holland  for  a  pure  baptism  through  a  qualified  administrator. 

This  charge  was  reiterated  with  great  asperity.  In  1691  Collins  denies  that 
they  received  their  baptism  from  Jolin  Smyth,  pronouncing  the  allegation  '  abso- 
lutely untrue.'  Yet,  even  later  than  that,  John  Wall  persisted  in  declaring  that 
their  baptism  was  'Abhorred  of  all  Christians ;  for  they  received  their  baptism  from 
one  Mr.  Smyth,  who  baptized  himself ;  one  who  was  cast  out  of  a  Church.'  Edward 
Hutchinson,  however,  1676,  referring  to  this  very  ease  says,  that  after  this  godly 
band  of  men  had  resolved  to  lay  aside  infant  baptism,  '  Fears,  tremblings  and  temp 
tations  did  attend  them,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken.  .  .  .  The  great  objection  was 
the  want  of  an  administrator ;  which,  as  I  have  heard,  was  removed  by  sending 
certain  messengers  to  Holland,  whence  the}'  were  supplied.'^  Tiie  greater  part  of 
the  English  Baptists  looked  upon  this  act  as  savoring  of  popery,  it  looked  like 
seeking  a  baptismal  succession.  And  the  fact,  that  it  ignored  their  baptism,  may 
account  for  the  use  of  the  above  article  in  the  Confession.  It  was  held  that  the 
Collegiants  of  Holland  had  received  their  immersion  from  tlie  Polish  Baptists,  and 
when  Batte,  one  of  their  teachers,  had  immersed  Bhint  there,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1611,  and  immersed  Blacklock,  one  of  the  fifty-three,  and  they  the  rest 
of  that  company.  But  they  never  immersed  the  eight  Churches ;  tliey  having  been 
dipped  before  the  fifty-three  became  Baptists  at  all ;  they  and  their  descendants 
have  continued  that  practice  ever  since. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  English  Baptists  at  this  time,  in  influence  and  numbers, 
aroused  such  fieiy  but  strong  minds  as  Tiiomas  Edwards  and  Dr.  Featley  amazingly. 
In  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  his  '  Gangraena,'  published  1616,  he  tells  Parliament  that 
'  The  sects  have  been  growing  upon  us.  even  from  the  first  year  of  your  sitting,  and 
have  every  year  increased  more  and  more,  things  have  been  bad  a  great  while,  but 
this  last  year  they  have  grown  intolerable.'  He  speaks  of  an  order  of  February  16tli, 
1643,  in  which  Parliament  liad  '  hindered '  unordained  ministers  '  from  preaching 
and  dipping,'  but  says  that  they  were  '  bought  off  and  released  by  some  above.'  On 
p.  16  he  combats  the  opinion  that  the  'army  commanders  and  common  soldiers' 
were  Independents.  No ;  '  there  would  not  be  found  one  in  six  of  that  way,'  for 
the  army  was  '  made  up  and  commanded  of  Anabaptism.'  He  says,  on  p.  58,  that 
the  'Anabaptists'  have  'stirred  up  the  people  to  embody  themselves,  and  to  join 
in  church  fellowship,  setting  up  independent  government,  rebaptizing  and  dipping 
many  hundreds.'  He  denounces  them  on  pp.  65,  66  because  '  They  send  forth  into 
several  counties  in  this  kingdom,  from  their  Churches  in  London,  as  church  acts, 
several  emissaries  members  of  their  Churches,  to  preach  and  spread  their  errors,  to 
dip,  to  gather  and  settle  Churches ; '  yea,  '  some  of  them  went  into  the  North  as  far 
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as  York,'  where  some  were  rebaptized  '  iu  the  river  Oiise,'  and  the  water  was  so  hot 
as  if  it  had  been  in  tlie  middle  of  summer."  On  p.  95,  part  ii,  he  declares  that 
Independents  in  armies,  county,  city,  (were)  falling  daily  to  Anabaptists.'  On 
p.  149  he  says  that  they  abounded  at  Hull,  Beverley.  York  and  Halifax.  On  p.  l-iO, 
he  tells  Parliament  that  Oats  went  into  the  country  from  town  to  town  'dipping 
many  in  rivers.'  the  rich  at  ten  shillings  a  head,  and  the  poor  at  two  shillings  and  six 
pence.  Part  iii,  p.  139,  shows  him  cut  to  the  heart,  because  the  Baptists  '  kill  ten- 
der young  persons  and  ancient,  with  dipping  them  all  over  in  rivers,  in  the  depth 
of  winter.'  His  heart  is  comforted,  however,  on  ji.  194,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
'  "We  shall  find  no  Church  sounder  for  doctrine  than  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nor 
greater  enemies,  not  only  against  papacy  and  prelacy,  but  against  Anabaptists.' 
But  as  he  could  not  help  himself,  he  nobly  proposes,  on  p.  108,  to  prove  a  certain 
story  which  he  has  told,  if  his  opponent  will  join  the  Presbyterians  in  a  petition 
to  Parliament  for  the  forbidding  of  all  dipping  and  rebaptization,  and  exennjlar^' 
punishment  of  all  such  dippers  as  Brother  KitKn.'  Yet  he  tells  us  frankly,  on 
p.  178,  that  he  never  saw  Denne,  Clarkson,  Paul  Hobson,  Lamb,  Web,  Marslial 
and  many  others  :  '  I  know  them  not  so  much  as  by  face,  having  never  so  much  to 
my  knowledge  as  seen  them.' 

The  Confession  of  the  Eight  Churches  was  issued  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution, 
which,  for  the  time,  overthrew  the  Stuart  monarchy.  The  issue  between  king  and 
Parliament  was  still  doubtful,  as  Marston  Moor  and  Xaseby  were  not  yet  fought. 
AVith  great  unanimity  the  Baptists  enrolled  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
and  fought  bravely  for  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  It  has  been  inferred  that  Bunyan 
fought  with  the  Cavaliers ;  mainly,  from  his  silence  on  the  subject.  But  at  this 
time  he  was  not  a  Baptist,  and  so  there  is  no  clear  case  that  any  Baptist  drew  his 
sword  for  the  king.  Their  choice  is  easily  explained.  They  had  suffered  tyranu}- 
too  long  and  hated  it  too  much  to  fight  for  a  prince  who  was  a  tyrant  on  principle, 
who  had  Laud,  the  bigot  and  persecutor,  for  his  spiritual  adviser.  Their  patriotism 
soon  won  them  high  honor.  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  Charles  Fleetwood,  Colonel  and 
Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  was  a  Baptist;  as  well  as  Major-General  Harrison,  who  held 
the  confidence  of  the  Protector  for  so  many  years,  and  who  owed  his  advancement 
to  red  merit.  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  having  '  an  understanding  capable 
of  being  trusted  in  any  business,'  a  man  who  was  '  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  few  after 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  the  councils  of  the  ofiScers  and  in  the  government  of  the 
agitators:  and  there  were  few  men  with  whom  Cromwell  more  communicated,  or 
upon  whom  he  more  depended  for  the  conduct  of  any  thing  committed  to  him.' 
When  the  Protector  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  an  act  which  brought  odium 
upon  him,  above  all  others  he  intrusted  Harrison  with  that  delicate  duty,  because 
of  liis  prudence  and  integrity.  Harrison  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  judges  to  try 
Charles  I.  for  treason  to  his  people,  and  he  signed  the  death-warrant.  At  the  time 
of  the  trial  he  held  Baptist  views,  but  he  and  his  wife  were  not  baptized  until  1657. 
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A  contemporary  chronicle  informs  us  that  his  baptism  occurred  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  but  we  know  not  with  what  congregation  he  united. 

Harrison  became  estranged  from  Cromwell  in  later  years,  because  he  regarded 
him  as  too  ambitious.  Cromwell  fearing  his  military  ability  and  popular  influence 
threw  him  into  prison  ;  and  having  embraced  enthusiastic  views  concerning  the 
Fifth  Monarcliy,  which  Christ  was  about  to  set  up  on  earth,  he  lost  caste  with  the 
more  sober  Baptists,  although  they  symjiathized  with  him  largely  in  his  estimate  of 
the  Protector.  Under  Charles  II.,  Harrison  was  executed  at  Charing  Cross  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  but  to  the  last  he  justified  that  act. 
His  execution  was  a  piece  of  the  most  vulgar  butchery.  It  occurred  November  13th, 
1660,  and  Pepys  writes,  that  he  went  '  To  see  Major-General  Harrison  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered  :  which  was  done,  he  looking  as  cheerful  as  any  man  could  be  in  that 

condition.  He  was  presently  cut 
down,  and  his  head  and  heart 
shown  to  the  people ; '  and  Lud- 
low adds,  that  his  head  was  car- 
ried on  the  front  of  the  sled  upon 
which  Chief-Justice  Coke  was 
drawn  to  execution.  Harrison 
told  his  judges  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
nor  do  his  Baptist  successors 
under  Victoria  blush  for  him. 

Another  prominent  officer 
who  cherished  Baptist  senti- 
ments was  Colonel  John 
Hutchinson,  who  must  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  choicest  spirits 
of  his  times.  Lucy,  his  wife, 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
him.  She  wrote  a  Memoir  of 
him,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  biographies  in  English 
literature,  for  in  point  of  learn- 
ing she  had  scarcely  an  equal  amongst  the  women  of  England,  and  not  a  superior. 
Her  husband  was  born  in  1616,  was  the  son  of  a  baronet  and  received  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  He  loved  God,  prayer,  meditation  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  having  ample  property,  settled  in  quiet  retirement  after  his  marriage.  But 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  jDcople  with 
great  patriotism,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  became  famous  as  the  governor  of 
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Xi)ttiiighain  and  its  castle.  Tliere  lie  exerted  iininense  influence  for  English  liberty, 
and  became  a  great  favorite  with  liis  countrymen.  He  and  his  wife  were  first  Pres- 
byterians, and  she  tells  the  interesting  story  of  their  conversion  to  Baptist  principles. 
Her  own  mind  became  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  infant  baptism,  from  the 
fact  that  she  looked  for  the  birth  of  a  babe ;  and  having  examined  the  Scriptures 
with  her  luisband,  doubts  arose  in  their  minds  on  that  subject. 

After  the  birth  of  their  child  they  consulted  a  number  of  Presbyterian  divines 
at  their  home,  but  concluded  that  the  word  of  God  gave  no  warrant  for  its  baptism. 
This  laid  them  open  to  much  calumny  and  blame,  but  they  stood  firmly  in  their 
integrity.  Lucy  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor  of  the  Tower, 
while  her  husband's  mother  was  a  Byron,  of  which  family  the  great  poet  came ;  and 
their  influence  for  patriotism,  consecration  to  Christ  and  family  virtue,  was  their 
great  shield  against  molestation. 

Ae  Colonel  Hutchinson  had  been  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  to 
death,  he  was  imprisoned  first  in  the 
Tower  and  then  in  Sandowu  Castle, 
where  he  died  in  Christian  triumph 
in  1644.  He  was  eloquent,  fearless 
and  powerful  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  so  firm  a  defender  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  that  Fox,  the  founder  of 
the  Friends,  found  him  his  chief  pro- 
tector when  a  prisoner  at  Nottingham. 

We  have  ah'eady  seen  that  John 
Spilsbnry  was  a  man  of  high  repute 
in  the  Baptist  ministi-y  in  those  days, 
yet  not  much  more  than  this  has 
come  down  to  us  concerning  him. 
His  name,  however,  is  mentioned  for 
the  last  time  as  standing  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Kiffin  in  the  Decla- 
ration against  Tenner's  Rebelliun, 
1662.  His  colleagues  now  best  known 
to  us  are  Kiffin  and  Knollys. 

WiLLiAii  Kiffin  was  born  in  1616,  and  lost  both  his  parents  in  the  riague 
when  but  nine  years  old.  "William  but  just  escaped  death,  having  nine  plague- 
boils  on  his  body.  At  thirteen  he  became  an  apprentice  to  John  Lilburn, 
the  noted  brewer,  but  at  fifteen  he  left  his  master,  and  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  in  a  melancholy  manner,  he  passed  with  the  crowd  into  St. 
Antholius's  Church,  where  Mr.  Foxley  preached  on  the  Fifth  Commandment.  He 
thought  the  preacher  knew  his  case,  so  exactly  did  he  describe  his  duty  to  his  master, 
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and  he  quietly  returned  home.  After  that,  lie  heard  ISTorton,  tlie  Puritan,  preach 
from  '  Tiiere  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,'  and  was  deeply  stirred,  but  on  hearing 
Davenport,  in  Coleman  Street,  from  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin,'  he  says :  '  I  found  my  fears  to  vanish,  and  my  heart  filled  with  love 
to  Jesus.'  After  the  manner  of  Bunyan  he  alternated  for  months  between  hope  and 
fear,  temptation  and  triumjih,  until  he  joined  the  Church  of  which  Lathrop  was 
pastor.  After  enduring  much  persecution  for  holding  religions  meetings  in  South- 
wark,  and  being  imprisoned,  in  1643,  he  went  to  Holland  for  a  time,  and  made  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  business  before  he  returned.  He  went  to  Holland 
again  in  1645,  and  returned  worth  several  thousand  pounds,  on  which  he  entered  the 
shipping  business,  meanwhile  preaching  the  Gospel  without  charge. 

The  government  made  him  an  assessor  of  taxes  for  Middlesex,  and  he  reached 
great  influence  in  the  community,  although  he  had  become  a  Baptist  in  163S. 
AVhen  the  controversy  arose  in  Spilsbury's  Church  on  the  propriety  of  admitting 
unimmersed  persons  to  preach,  he  established  the  Devonshire  Square  Church,  1640, 
and  became  its  pastor.  Soon  after  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  On  a 
Sunday  afternoon  between  sixty  and  seventy  Baptists  were  met  for  worship,  when 
six  of  them  were  arrested,  brought  before  Parliament,  admonished  and  discharged, 
and  on  the  next  Sunday  four  peers  attended  their  worship,  one  of  them  probably 
being  Lord  Brooke,  who  favored  dissenters.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  led  Featley 
to  challenge  them  to  a  disputation  before  Sir  John  Lenthal,  the  justice  who  brought 
them  before  the  lords,  and  who  called  Featley 's  book,  'Kiffin's  Coffin.'  Featley 
and  Edwards,  the  author  of  '  Gangrsena,'  assailed  him  bitterly.  Kiffin's  wealth 
exposed  him  to  wanton  persecution,  in  which  his  foes  expected  tines  or  bribes,  in 
1655  he  was  brought  before  the  lord  mayor  at  Guildhall,  charged  with  preaching 
'  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful,'  and  Monk  afterward  annoyed  him  greatly, 
by  sending  him  to  the  guard  at  St.  Paul's.  His  life  was  long,  for  he  served  the 
Devonshire  Square  Church  over  half  a  century  ;  which  spread  through  the  reign  of 
five  monarchs,  James  I.,  the  two  Charles,  James  II.  and  William  III.,  besides  the 
Protectorate  of  the  two  Cromwells.  And  it  was  full  of  trouble,  for  he  was  charged 
again  and  again  with  almost  every  conceivable  plot  against  the  govei-nment.  Yet 
nothing  was  ever  proved  against  him ;  and  in  1701,  he  died  at  the  age  of  86,  also 
full  of  honors.  In  sagacity,  manners,  godliness,  labors  and  wisdom,  he  ranked  as  the 
leader  of  his  denomination.  Thurlow,  Strype,  Burnet  and  many  others  have 
honored  his  name  with  a  high  place  in  history,  and  Macaulay  says  of  him  :  '  Great 
as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  the  Baptists,  "William  Kiffin's  was  greater  still.' 
The  same  may  be  said  to-day  of  his  molding  influence  upon  American  Baptists 
more  than  a  century  and  two  thirds  after  his  death.  Kiffin  was  the  great  champion 
of  the  Bajjtists  in  his  day.  Robert  Pool,  one  of  the  sharpest  Presbyterian  contro- 
versialists of  that  period,  made  a  savage  attack  upon  the  Baptists,  and  Kiffin  came 
to  their  rescue  in  his  reply,  London,  1645.     Pool  demanded  : 
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By  what  Scriptui'e  \vari\int  Baptists  sei)arated  from  congregations  where  tlie 
"Word  and  Sacraments  were  truly  dispensed.  Kiffin  denied  that  tliey  were  so  dis- 
pensed in  the  congregations  from  which  tliey  separated,  otlierwise  they  would  be 
guilty  of  schism  ;  then  demanded  :  '  What  Gospel  institution  have  you  for  the  bap- 
tizing of  children,  which  was  a  pure  invention  of  men  and  not  an  institution  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  "When  you  have  dispensed  the  word  and  power  of  Christ  for  the  cut- 
ting off  all  drunkards,  fornicators,  covetous,  swearers,  liars,  and  all  abominable  and 
iilthy  persons,  and  stand  together  in  the  faith,  a  pure  lump  of  believers,  gathered  and 
united  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ;  we,  I  hope,  shall  join  with  you  in  the 
same  congregation  and  fellowship,  and  nothing  shall  separate  us  but  death.'  l'(jol 
asked  on  what  Scripture  authority  they  separated  from  other  Jieformers  and  framed 
new  congregations  of  their  own  ]  KitHn  replied :  That  Bajitist  churches  existed 
before  episcopacy,  but  Pool  had  withdrawn  from  Reformed  Episcopacy.  'Where — 
as  you  tell  us  of  a  great  work  of  reformation,  we  entreat  you  to  show  us  wherein  the 
greatness  of  it  doth  consist,  for  as  yet  we  see  no  greatness  unless  it  be  in  the  vast 
expense  of  money  and  time.  For  what  great  thing  is  it  to  change  Episcopacy  into 
Presbytery,  and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  a  Directory,  and  to  exalt  men  from 
livings  of  £100  a  year  to  places  of  £400  per  annum  ?  But  where  have  they  yet 
framed  their  State  Church  according  to  the  pattern  of  Christ  and  liis  Apostles?' 
And  when  Pool  pressed  his  point :  On  what  Scripture  ground  the  Baptists  vindicated 
themselves  from  the  sin  of  schism  in  defection  from  the  Reformed  Churches  ? 
Kiffin  gave  this  home-thrust :  The  Presbyterians  held  that  the  baptism  and  ordina- 
tion of  Rome  were  valid,  and  that  she  was  right  in  exacting  tithes  and  state-pay,  and 
yet  held  themselves  guiltless  of  schism  in  leaving  Rome.  But  when  they  shall 
return,  '  as  dutiful  sons  to  their  mother,  we  will  return  to  you  or  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  show  just  grounds  to  the  contrary.' 

At  this  time  the  Baptists  of  England  generalh'  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  Pedobaptists  as  those  of  '  the  haptized  way,^  because  they  held  that  sprinkled 
folk  were  not  baptized  at  all.  But  those  of  this  '  way '  divided  on  the  subject  of 
communion,  part  of  them  being  open  coranmnion,  led  by  Bunyan,  Jessey  and  others, 
while  the  great  majority  of  them  were  strict  in  their  communion.  Kiffin  led  this 
wing  of  '  the  baptized  way,'  being  followed  by  Denny,  Thomas  Paul,  Henry 
D'Anvers  and  others.  The  controversy  was  hot,  and  in  his  'Right  to  Church  Com- 
munion,' Kiffin  says  in  reply  to  Bunyan  : 

'  If  unbaptized  persons  may  be  admitted  to  all  church  privileges,  does  not  such 
a  practice  plainly  suppose  that  it  [baptism]  is  unnecessary  ?  For  to  what  purpose  is 
it  to  be  baptized",  may  one  reason  with  himself,  if  he  may  enjoy  all  church  privileges 
without  it  ?  The  Baptists,  if  once  such  a  belief  prevails,  would  be  easily  tempted  to 
lay  aside  that  reproached  practice,  which  envious  men  have  unjustly  derided  and 
aspersed,  of  being  dipt,  that  is,  baptized,  and  challenge  their  church  communion  by 
virtue  of  their  faitli  only.  And  such  as  baptized  infants  would  he  satisfied  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  when  once  they  are  persuaded  that  their  children  nuiy  be  reg- 
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ular  cliurch  members  without  it,  for  if  it  be  superfluous,  discreet  and  thrifty  people 
would  willingly  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  christening-feaats,  as  they  call  them,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging.  So  that  in  a  short  time  we  should  have 
neither  old  nor  young  baptized,  and  by  consequence,  be  in  a  like  condition  to  lose 
one  of  the  sacraments,  which  would  easily  make  way  for  the  loss  of  the  other,  both 
having  an  equal  sanction  in  Scripture.  And  the  arguments  that  disarmed  the  one 
would  destroy  the  other,  and  consequently  all  ordinances,  and  modes  of  worship,  and 
lastly  religion  itself.' 

No  morsel  of  reasoning  in  the  English  language  has  ever  disposed  of  the 
essence  of  the  Communion  question  so  fully  as  this ;  and  if  his  proposition  had  been 
intended  as  a  prophecy  concerning  Bunyan'S  Church  itself,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  strictly  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  in  that  it  now  discards  baptism  entirely  as 
necessary  to  the  right  of  church  fellowship. 

Hanseep  Knollys  was  boi-n  in  Lincohishire,  1598,  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  and  published  man}'  works,  amongst  which  were  grammars  of  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages.  After  holding  a  living  at  Humberstone,  in 
Leicestershire,  for  three  years,  he  resigned  it  on  account  of  objections  ailecting  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Established  Church. 

Li  163S  he  left  England  to  escape  persecution,  and  arrived  in  New  England, 
becoming  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Dover,  then  known  as  Piscataqua,  New  Hampshire. 
He  returned  to  England  in  16-±1,  and  became  a  very  popular  preacher  in  the  various 
Churches  of  London.  But  one  day,  preaching  in  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  he  spoke 
against  infant  baptism,  which  gave  such  offense  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  On 
his  release  he  went  into  Suffolk,  where  he  was  mobbed  as  an  '  Anabaptist,'  and  after 
being  stoned  was  sent  to  London  on  a  warrant  to  answer  to  Parliament.  Last  of  all 
he  established  a  Baptist  Church,  meeting  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  London,  where  he 
seldom  preached  to  less  than  a  thousand  people.  There,  says  "Wilson,  he  gave  great 
offense  to  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  '  and  the  landlord  was  prevailed  upon  to  warn 
hina  out  of  the  place.'  After  this  he  preached  to  large  congregations  in  Finsbury 
Fields,  till  he  was  'summoned  before  a  commattee  of  divines  in  the  Queen's  Court, 
Westminster.'  He  had  written  a  letter  on  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterian 
divines  in  London,  to  a  friend  in  Norwich,  which  found  its  M-ay  to  London  and 
appeared  against  hitn.  Again  and  again  he  was  forbidden  to  preach,  and  as  often 
he  disregarded  the  charge  and  was  pursued  or  imprisoned.  At  times  he  fled  to 
Wales,  Holland  and  Germany,  to  escape  his  foes.  But  his  life  was  spared  to  the 
ripe  age  of  ninety-three,  and  he  preached  the  word  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  on 
Sundays  general]}'  delivering  three  or  four  sermons,  and  as  many  during  the  week, 
for  a  period  of  forty  years.  When  in.  prison  he  had  to  content  himself  with  one  a 
day.  Because  of  his  great  meekness  and  learning  he  won  many  distinguished  per- 
sons to  Baptist  views.  Amongst  these  was  Dr.  De  Veil,  a  foi-eign  divine,  of  the 
Gallicau  Church,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  L^niversity  of  Anjou.     On  abjur- 
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ing  Rome  be  fled  to  Holland  first  and  then  to  London,  where  lie  became  intimate 
with  Bishops  Stillingfleet,  Compton  Lloyd,  Tillotson,  Sharp  and  Patrick.  While 
passing  his  Minor  Prophets,  Solomon's  Song,  Matthew  and  Mark,  through  the  press, 
he  found  some  Baptist  writings  in  the  library  of  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  examination  of  which  led  him  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Kuollys,  and  he  united 
with  the  Baptists,  to  the  great  shock  of  the  bishops,  all  except  Tillotson,  who  had 
been  brought  up  a  Baptist  himself  and  knew  how  to  value  men  of  convictions. 
Knollys  also  immersed  that  great  Oriental  scholar,  Henry  Jesse}',  who  si)ent  his  life 
upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  translation  which,  though  not  completed,  was 
of  great  value  to  other  scholars. 

Those  mentioned  above  were  all  Calvinistic  Baptists,  wiio  were  in  a  minority 
in  and  about  London,  but  the  General  Baptists  had  men  of  equal  piety,  learning, 
and  force  of  character  amongst  them.  One  of  these  was  John  Tombes,  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Leaving  the 
universit}-,  he  became  famous  as  a  Puritan  preacher ;  and  being  satisfied  at  Oxford 
that  infant  baptism  was  an  invention  of  men,  his  convictions  were  deepened  at  Bristol. 
In  1643  he  went  to  London  to  consult  the  most  famous  of  the  Presbyterian  divines 
assembled  there  ;  they  rehearsed  to  him  their  stock  arguments,  and  rejecting  them 
as  hollow,  he  was  baptized  upon  a  confession  of  Christ  and  became  a  Baptist  pastor 
at  Bewdly,  near  Kidderminster.  He  had  severe  controversies  with  Baxter  and 
others  on  Bajjtist  positions,  and  was  pronounced  by  Baxter  '  the  most  learned 
writer  against  infant  baptism.'  He  wrote  also  more  than  a  score  of  volumes  on 
other  subjects.  Although  a  Baptist,  such  was  his  scholarship  and  intellectual 
power  that  in  1653  Parliament  appointed  him  one  of  the  '  triers,'  or  commissioners, 
to  examine  and  approve  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  public  ministry  in  the 
national  Church.  After  the  Restoration  he  left  the  ministry  and  conformed  to 
the  Church  as  a  lay  member,  claiming  the  right  to  do  so  without  altering  liis 
opinions,  and  that  after  he  had  kept  poor  Baxter's  hands  so  full  for  many  years. 

Hexey  Denne  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  a  minister  in  the 
Established  Church,  about  the  year  1630.  He  was  a  stout  Puritan,  but  his  con- 
victions led  him  to  unite  with  the  Baptists,  and  he  was  immersed  into  the 
fellowship  of  tlie  Bell  Alley  Church,  London,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  in  1643,  and  entered 
the  Baptist  ministry  at  once.  He  attained  great  fame  as  a  oisputant  and  as  a  '  very 
ailectionate '  preacher.  He  not  only  met  Dr.  Gunning  in  debate,  but  answered 
Featley's  ridiculous  book.  Persecution  followed  him  everywhere,  and  he  suffered 
much  for  Christ,  but  planted  many  Churches,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties.  He 
was  heroic  in  following  his  convictions  of  duty  wherever  they  led  him,  and  withal 
he  entered  Cromwell's  army  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  his  patriotism. 
There  he  served  as  a  '  cornet,'  or  cavalry  officer,  meanwhile  preaching  to  the 
soldiers;  but  mutinied  with  the  twelve  regiments  in  Oxfordshire,  who  demanded 
a  free   government,  after  the   death  of   Charles.     Some  of  his  companions  were 
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punished  with  death,  but  lie  was  pardoned.  He  wept  bitterly  when  iiis  life  was 
spared,  and  afterward  gave  a  history  of  the  whole  transaction.  His  death  soon 
followed  the  Restoration  and  his  memory  was  greatly  honored. 

Henry  Jessey  was  a  famous  Baptist  of  those  times.     He  was  a  Yorkshireman, 

educated  at  Cambridge  and  ordained 
in  the  Established  Church  in  1627. 
He  refused  to  conform  to  all  the 
Romish  notions  which  Land  set  np  as 
the  standard  of  clerical  orthodoxy. 
In  1637  he  became  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  which  Henry  Jacob 
had  formed  in  1616.  From  time  to 
time  members  of  this  Church  adojjted 
Baptist  views  and  separated  from  it,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Spilsbury 
and  Iviflin.  These  events  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  infant  baptism, 
which,  after  consultation  with  many 
leading  Pedobaptist  divines,  he  con- 
cluded was  unscriptural,  and  in  1645  he 
was  innnersed  by  Knollys.  He  differed 
with  the  Confession  of  the  Eiglit  Churches  on  the  question  of  communion,  and 
published  the  first  work  known  in  England  in  favor  of  open  communion.  He  was 
endowed  with  noble  abilities  and  enriched  with  Iiigh  Christian  graces.  After  the 
Restoration  he  endured  great  persecution  with  holy  fortitude,  and  died  in  prison  in 
1663.  A  letter  of  his  informs  us  that  one  of  the  London  Churches,  meeting  in 
Great  AUhallows,  received  two  hundred  members  by  baptism  between  the  years 
1650-53;  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  rapid  increase  of  Baptists  not  only  in  London 
and  Kent,  but  also  in  the  middle  and  northern  counties. 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  men  waxed  bold  and  numerous  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Com.monwealth.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  somber  and  fiery  religions 
spirit  of  tnose  times  should  betray  ill-balanced  intellects  into  fanaticism.  New 
sects  sprang  up  in  a  day  and  disappeard  as  quickly,  and  amongst  them  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men.  They  were  Premilleriarians,  with  this  modification  of  the  chili- 
astic  views  which  have  been  held  by  some  in  various  ages,  namely  :  they  believed 
that  Christ  was  about  to  come  and  begin  his  millennial  reign  at  once,  and  that  they 
were  divinely  commissioned  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  earth.  A  few  of  them  were 
disposed  to  effect  this  revolution  by  the  sword,  but  the  greater  part  favoi-ed  peace- 
ful measures.  A  meeting  was  called  in  London  for  debate  concerning  '  the  laws, 
subjects,  extent,  rise,  time,  place,  oflices  and  officers  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy ; '  but 
probably  the  authorities  suppressed  it  as  mischievous,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
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was  held.  The  proposal  to  make  it  'public'  ami  to  hear  'debate'  indicate  the 
pacific  ideas  of  the  leaders,  and  General  Harrison  was  reported  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  with  a  few  other  Baptists.  But  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  were 
prompt  to  protest  against  the  measure ;  they,  with  their  brethren,  the  General 
Baptists,  believing  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  establish  his  kingdom  without  the 
sword.  Just  as  the  Protector's  life  was  drawing  to  a  close  these  misguided  men 
chose  Thomas  Venner  as  their  leader.  He  was  a  wine-cooper,  and  created  an  in- 
surrection. He  became  nearly  insane  at  the  thought  of  monarchy  restored  in 
Ciiarles  U.,  and  determined  to  destroy  royalty  as  opposed  to  Christ.  He  rallied 
followers  and  armed  them,  adopted  a  banner  on  which  was  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  with  the  motto,  '  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ? '  and  then  proclaimed  Jesus  as 
King.  The  military  were  called  out,  and  in  a  light  these  men  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners ;  Yenner  and  fourteen  others  being  hanged  and  quartered  for  treason. 
The  fact  that  Venner  and  fifty  men  issued  out  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house  in 
Coleman  Street  has  associated  this  mad  proceeding  with  the  General  Baptists  as  a 
people,  but  very  unjustly.  Venner  was  not  a  Baptist ;  on  the  contrai-v,  he  threat- 
ened them  that  if  he  succeeded  he  would  show  them  whether  infant  baptism  were 
in  the  Bible,  possibly  as  they  had  found  it  there  so  often,  by  the  light  of  fagots. 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  pastor  of  the  Coleman  Street  Church,  at  once  united  with  the 
London  Baptists  in  issuing  a  strong  appeal  to  the  world,  showing  that  they  were 
bound  in  conscience  to  render  to  Caesar  his  right,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  Ven- 
ner's  doings.  This  is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  onl}'  fifty  men  issued  out  of 
the  meetinghouse  with  Venner,  and  yet  Lamb's  Church  was  '  by  far  the  largest ' 
Baptist  Church  in  London.  The  British  public  believed  the  disclaimer  of  the 
Baptists,  but  not  so  the  perfidious  monarch ;  urged  by  his  minister,  Edward  Hyde, 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  hated  the  Baptists  for  their  espousal  of  the  Parliamentary 
cause,  he  made  this  insignificant  piece  of  rant  the  pretext  for  a  series  of  abuses  upon 
the  Independents,  Quakers  and  Baptists,  which  will  disgrace  his  name  for  ever. 
While  some  few  Baptists  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  millennial  reign,  there 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  one  of  the  fifty  men  were  of  their  number,  or  that  a 
single  Baptist  took  part  in  the  plot.  Harrison  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
supposed  complicity  with  it,  but  Carlyle,  who  studied  this  period  with  great 
thoroughness,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  '  Harrison  (was)  hardly  connected  with  the 
thing  except  as  a  well-wisher.'  Fronde  sees  the  matter  in  much  the  same  light, 
for  he  says :  '  With  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  abroad,  every  chapel,  except  those  of 
the  Baptists,  would  have  been  a  magazine  of  explosives.  The  Baptists  and  Quakers 
might  have  been  trusted  to  discourage  violence,  but  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinojuish  amonw  the  various  sects.'  * 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BRITISH    BAPTISTS.— JOHN    BUNYAN. 

WE  must  now  look  at  the  Baptists  after  the  Restoration,  the  most  noted  of 
whom  is  John  Buntan.     He  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628^ 
the  famous  year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  forced  to  yield  the  Petition  of  Right. 

His  education  was  next  to  noth- 
ing, yet  he  was  favored  above 
the  boys  of  his  village,  for  he 
attended  the  grammar  school 
founded  by  Sir  William  Harpei- 
at  Bedford ;  how  long  is  not 
known,  but  at  the  best  his  edu- 
cational attainments  were  quite 
scanty.  Nature  had  given  liim 
a  warm,  light,  frolicsome  heart, 
^vllich  held  him  ready  for  any 
sort  of  glee  and  mischief,  and 
under  reversed  circumstances 
subjected  him  not  only  to  the 
pensive,  but  the  desponding. 
He  eai'ly  feared  God  and  longed 
to  love  him,  but  his  giddiness  and 
love  of  fun  drew  him  into  sin, 
until  he  became  addicted  to  wrong-doing,  principally  lying  and  swearing.  Because 
his  father  and  himself  were  tinkers,  and  Gipsies  in  England  have  been  tinkers  from 
time  immemorial,  he  was  long  supposed  to  be  of  this  alien  blood.  But  the  records 
of  his  family  are  now  traceable  to  about  A.  J).  1200,  and  the  name  itself,  as  then 
known,  Buignon,  indicates  that  the  family  was  of  Norman  origin.  This  great 
descendant  of  that  house  was  a  man  of  intense  feeling  on  all  subjects.  The  religion 
of  his  times  was  of  the  most  earnest  nature,  emotional,  deep,  almost  fanatical,  and 
when  Bunyan's  heart  began  to  yearn  after  the  Lord  Jesus,  his  whole  nature  was 
inflamed.  If  we  should  take  his  own  version  of  his  case  literally,  he  would  compel  us 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  sad  scamp  in  youth  and  a  desperate  villain  in  early  manhood. 
He  tells  ns,  however,  that  he  was  never  drunk  nor  iinchaste,  and  certainly  he  was 
never  a  thief  nor  a  highwayman.      He  broke  the  Sabbath,  loved  dancing,  ball- 
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playing,  bell-ringing  and  rough  sp6rts  generally,  and  for  these,  with  lying  and  pro- 
fanity, his  passionate  self-accusiugs  threw  him  into  a  deep  and  terrible  sense  of 
guilt.  His  agonies  and  conflicts  continued  for  months;  he  dreamed  frightful 
dreams  and  saw  alarming  day  visions,  heard  warning  voices  and  read  his  doom 
written  in  letters  of  tire.  Meanwhile,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  and  at  its 
close  married  a  poor,  but  godly,  oi-plian  girl.  Froude  says  that  his  marriage  speaks 
much  for  his  character,  for  '  had  he  been  a  dissolute,  idle  scamp,  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  respectable  woman  would  have  become  his  wife  when  he  was  a  mere  boy."  At 
any  rate,  liis  soul-conflict  not  only  continued,  but  deepened,  until  his  sufferings 
became  unbearable,  and  he  concluded  that  he  was  too  wicked  to  be  saved  and  must 
be  lost.  One  day,  when  walking  alone  in  the  country,  a  flood  of  light  broke  upon 
his  mind  with  these  words :  '  He  hath  made  peace  through  the  l)lood  of  his  cross  ; ' 
when,  he  says:  'I  saw  that  the  justice  of  God  and  my  sinful  soul  could  embrace  and 
kiss  each  other.  I  was  ready  to  swoon,  not  with  grief  and  trouble,  but  with  solid 
joy  and  peace.'  Soon  after  this,  1653,  Mr.  Gifford  immersed  him  in  the  river 
Ouse,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bedford,  as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  in  the  next  chapters;  and  in  IGSo  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel. 

Lord  Macaulay  speaks  thus :  '  The  history  of  Bunyan  is  the  history  of  a  most 
excitable  mind  in  an  age  of  excitement.'  While  this  consideration  does  not  throw 
light  upon  the  source  and  sweep  of  Bunyan's  genius,  it  may  and  does  suggest  a 
weighty  reason  why  it  took  the  hue  and  channel  that  it  selected  for  its  expression, 
both  in  his  personal  history  and  in  the  sixty  works  of  his  pen.  The  sixty  years  of 
liis  natural  life  ran  through  a  long  list  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  English 
annals.  In  his  day  the  High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber  brought  before  his 
mind  the  most  vital  question  of  human  rights.  This  Court  was  empowered  on 
mere  suspicion  to  administer  an  oath,  by  which  the  prisoner  was  bound  to  reveal 
his  inward  thoughts,  opinions  and  convictions,  and  thus  accuse  himself  on  pain  of 
death.  Every  day  filled  Bunyan's  ears  with  some  new,  romantic  and  blood-stirring 
event.  He  held  his  breath  and  turned  pale  when  he  heard  that  Charles  lost  not 
only  his  crown  but  his  head  as  a  traitor,  when  Cromwell  drew  the  sword  for  British 
liberties  and  progress,  wlien  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  flew  in  every  direction, 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  nourished  with  the  blood  of  Iiis  brethren,  and  when 
Kaseby,  Edgewood  and  Marston  Moor  decreed,  that  no  irresponsible  tyrant  should 
ever  mount  the  throne  again.  He  was  familiar  with  the  mad  plots  of  Gates. 
Dangerfield  and  Yenner,  with  the  Conventicle  Act,  the  ejection  of  two  thousand 
men  of  God  from  their  pulpits  in  a  day,  the  faithlessness  of  the  second  Charles,  tlie 
hypocrisies  of  James,  the  butcheries  of  Claverhouse,  the  infamous  mockery  of  jus- 
tice in  Jeffreys,  and  the  fall  of  the  perfidious  Stuarts.  The  smoke  of  burning  mar- 
tyrs filled  the  air  over  his  head,  and  he  saw  the  blows  for  freedom  which  were 
struck  by  Hampden  and  Pym,   Sidney  and  Russell.     Howard,  the  great  jihilan- 
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tliropist,  a  liundred  j'ears  afterward,  walked  the  same  streets  and  conntry  roads 
tliat  Eunyan  trod,  and,  it  is  said,  caught  his  spirit  of  prison  reform  largely  from  the 
'  Den  '  in  wliich  Bunyan  had  lain.  The  great  singers  of  his  day  were  Herbert  and 
Milton,  Dryden  and  Shakespeare.  And  tlie  mighty  preachers  were  Howe  and 
Henry,  Charnoek  and  Owen,  Tillotson  and  Soiith,  Sherlock  and  Stillingfleet. 
Bunyan's  observation  was  keen  and  extensive ;  he  lived  in  the  very  heart  of 
England,  was  an  actor  in  some  of  its  most  exciting  scenes,  and  it  is  impossible  but 
that  the  spii'it  of  the  times  moved  him  at  every  step.  In  his  day,  English  literature 
had  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  all  the  elements  of  poetry  and  fiction ;  nay, 
even  of  romance.  These  had  come  down  through  high  Italian  authorship.  Not 
only  had  the  colloquial  English  descended  through  Wyckliff,  and  its  higher  liter- 
ature through  Chaucer,  but  they  had  been  largely  blended  in  the  Bible,  with  wliich 
Bunyan  was  most  familiar;  so  that  simple,  idiomatic  Saxon  English  was  prepared 
to  his  hand ;  being  full  of  image  and  awe,  of  wonder  and  grandeur,  which  he  could 
express  to  the  popular  mind  in  a  very  racy  style.  Unconsciously  he  felt  the  force  of 
his  mother-tongue ;  it  stimulated  his  genius,  became  the  gi'oundwork  of  his  thought 
and  the  model  of  his  utterance ;  a  choice  which  places  him  side  by  side  with  Shakes' 
peare'  and  the  English  Bible,  as  one  of  the  great  conservators  of  our  powerful 
language. 

In  a  burst  of  unreasoning  loyalty  the  English  people,  in  1660,  j)laced  Charles  II. 
on  the  throne,  without  exacting  proper  guarantees  for  that  liberty  which  they  had 
bought  with  their  own  blood.  He  had  given  his  word  on  honor  to  protect  all  his 
subjects  in  their  religious  freedom  ;  and  then,  like  a  true  Stuart,  he  sold  that  honor 
to  his  lust  of  power.  Hardly  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  when  Yenner's  petty 
insurrection  furnished  a  pretext  for  vengeance  iipon  all  his  opponents,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  the  dissenting  sects,  no  matter  how  much  they  proved  their  loyalty. 
Amongst  the  fir.st  victims  of  his  tyranny  we  find  Bunyan,  charged  with  'devilishly' 
and  '  perniciously '  abstaining  from  going  to  church,  '  as  a  common  upholder  of 
meetings  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  king,'  and  with  '  teaching  men  to  worship  con- 
trary to  law.'  He  was  sentenced  to  Bedford  jail  for  three  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  to  be  transported  if  he  refused  to  conform.  But  his  judges  kept  him 
in  prison  for  six  years :  and  when  released  he  instantly  began  to  preach  again, 
whereupon  he  was  imprisoned  for  another  six  years.  Being  released  still  again,  he 
began  to  preach  at  once,  and  was  arrested  for  the  third  time,  but  was  detained  only 
a  few  months.  His  judges  were  harsh  with  him,  but  his  real  oppressors  for  these 
twelve  weary  years  were  the  king  and  Parliament,  who  made  it  a  crime  for  any  one 
to  preach  but  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  long  supposed  that  he  was 
imprisoned  mostly  in  the  town  jail  of  Bedford,  on  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ouse, 
but  it  is  now  clear  that  his  long  imprisonment  was  in  the  county  jail,  where  his 
anonymous  biographer  of  1700  says,  that  he  heard  him  preach  to  sixty  dissenters 
and  three  ministers.     There  is  good  ground  for  believing,  however,  that  he  passed 
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a  considerable  period  in  tlie  jail  on  the  bridge,  and  tliat  lie  wrote  his  'Pilgrim's 
Progress '  there. 

While  we  are  obliged  to  reprehend  tlie  base  injustice  which  kept  this  grand 
preacher  pining  in  a  prison,  liowever  leniently  treated,  the  fact  is  forced  upon  us, 
that  the  wrath  of  man  was  made  to  praise  God;  for  had  not  bis  zealous  servant 
been  compelled  to  this  solitude,  we  should  not  have  had  that  masterpiece  of 
literature.  His  '  Holy  War '  and  other  productions  would  have  brought  down  to  us 
a  literary  name  for  him  of  no  mean  order,  but  his  'Pilgrim'  is  a  book  for  all  people 
and  all  time.  Banyan's  great  power  is  in  allegory  and  this  form  of  it  is  unique, 
because  its  facts  and  dress  are  not  fanta.<tic,  but  are  inherent  in  man's  common  sen.se 
and  moral  nature.     Ilis  'Pilgrim'  is  full  of  truth — this  lie  drew  from  tlie  Bible;  of 
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history,  which  he  took  from  Foxe's  'Book  of  Martyrs;'  of  terse  Englisii,  wliich  he 
learned  from  Spenser  and  Chaucer;  of  human  nature,  which  he  borrowed  from 
himself  and  his  circumstances;  of  hallowed  conviction,  which  he  caught  from  tlie 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  of  uncrippled  boldness,  which  was  inspired  by  his  love  of  soul- 
liberty.  In  earlier  times  some  treated  this  great  book  with  sneer  and  scorn,  but  in 
later  days  the  first  critics  have  vied  with  each  other  to  exhaust  upon  it  the  language 
of  eulogy.  Dr.  Johnson,  Coleridge,  Arnold,  Macaulay  and  Froude  have  pronounced 
it  equally  fit  for  the  plowman  and  the  philosopher,  the  peer  and  the  peasant ;  and 
the  Queen  of  England  thinks  '  Christian,'  its  great  character,  a  pattern  for  her 
grandchildren  to  coi^y  in  the  palace.  Tlie  glorious  truth  which  made  the  heart  of 
Bunyan  beat  quicker  under  the  tinkers  doublet  has  since  given  ' heart's-ease '  to 
many  a  throbbing  bosom  which  heaves  under  the  purple.     And  tlie  liumliler  walks 
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of  life,  from  old  age  to  cliildbood,  have  made  it  next  to  the  Bible,  the  story  of  their 
lives.  In  all  souls  it  has  created  visions,  interpreted  dreams,  and  awakened  'the  joy 
that  made  me  write.'  The  eight  editions  through  which  it  passed  in  thirty  years 
gave  but  small  promise  of  the  progress  of  its  pilgrimage  since.  No  liook  has  been 
rendered  into  so  many  languages,  except  the  word  of  God  itself.  To  many  who 
are  now  'high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of  God,'  it  first  set  'the  joy -bells  ringing  in  the 
city  of  habitation.'  .  The  pauper  and  beggar  of  London  have  read  it  in  thorough- 
fares and  squares,  and  threaded  their  way  by  its  guidance  through  Vanity  Fair. 
Tlie  Italian  has  ci'ouched  beneath  the  sliade  of  the  Vatican,  and  trembled  to  look  up 
lest  he  should  see  Giant  Pope.  The  dusky  Burman  has  taken  it  into  the  deep  jun- 
gle, to  show  him  stepping-stones  through  the  Slough  of  Despond.  The  darker 
African  has  stolen  with  it  into  a  by-path  of  the  wild  woods,  and,  under  the  palm- 
tree,  has  dreamed  of  the  white  man's  heaven.  The  son  of  Abraham  and  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  have  read  its  pages  to  the  sigh  of  the  wind  amongst  the 
olives  and  the  ripple  of  Kedron ;  and  the  Hindoo,  with  Bunyan  in  his  hand,  has 
resolved  on  courage  when  he  crossed  the  '  deep  river ; '  for  angels,  such  as  do  not 
wait  upon  the  banks  of  his  sacred  Ganges,  beckon  him  over. 

No  wonder  that  when  Mr.  Brown,  the  minister  of  Bunyan's  meeting,  lately 
visited  Scotland,  a  worthy  Highlander  was  startled  when  introduced  to  him  as 
'  Bunyan's  successor.'  Starting  back  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot,  he  ex- 
claimed: 'Eh,  mon!  but  ye'U  ha  hard  work  to  fill  his  shoon!''  Dean  Stanley 
says  :  'When  in  early  life  I  lighted  on  the  passage  where  the  Pilgrim  is  taken  into 
the  House  Beautiful  to  see  "  the  pedigree  of  the  Ancient  of  Daj's,  and  the  varieties 
and  histories  of  that  place,  both  ancient  and  modern,"  I  determined  that  if  ever 
the  time  should  arrive  when  I  should  become  a  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
these  should  become  the  opening  words  in  which  I  would  describe  the  treasures  of 
that  magnificent  store-house.  Accordingly,  when,  many  years  after,  it  so  fell  out,  I 
could  find  no  better  mode  of  beginning  my  course  at  Oxford  than  by  redeeming 
that  early  pledge ;  and  when  the  course  came  to  an  end,  and  I  wished  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  prospects  still  reserved  for  the  future  of  Christendom,  I  found  again 
that  the  best  words  I  could  supply  were  those  in  which,  on  leaving  the  Beautiful 
House,  Christian  was  shown  in  the  distance  the  view  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
"  which  they  said,  would  add  to  his  comfort  because  they  were  nearer  to  the  desired 
haven."  '  This  was  a  worthy  and  heart-felt  tribute  from  Westminster  to  the  dream- 
ing tinker  whose  effigy  now  adorns  the  House  of  Commons,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  orators,  heroes  and  statesmen  in  honor  of  the  man,  who,  though  he 
'devilishly'  abstained  from  attending  the  church  'contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  king/ 
has  preached  in  all  pulpits  and  palaces  ever  since. 

After  Bunyan's  final  release  in  1672,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bed- 
ford, and  so  threw  his  life  into  Gospel  labor,  that  his  fame  as  a  preacher  increased 
until  he  was,  perhaps,  the   most  famous  minister  of  his  day.     The  few  sermons 
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which  have  come  down  to  us,  show  tliat  lie  spoke  as  he  wrote.  As  in  liis  Pilgrim 
lie  embodies  more  of  the  Bible  than  does  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  so  in  his 
sermons  we  find  more  true  human  nature  than  in  Shakespeare.  His  sentences  burn 
with  sacred  touches  of  divine  experience  and  move  lis  with  sympathy,  so  that  they 
must  have  melted  his  hearers  to  tears.  They  also  abound  in  personitication  and 
figure,  touched  by  a  little  quiet  but  keen  satire,  and  are  rich  in  reality,  tenderness 
and  life.  So  great  was  his  success  as  a  preacher,  that  the  largest  buildings  to 
which  he  had  access  in  London  would  not  contain  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
hear  him.  One  of  his  early  biographers  says :  '  I  have  seen  about  twelve  hundred 
at  a  morning  lecture,  by  seven  o'clock,  on  a  working  day,  in  the  dark  winter  time. 


I  have  computed  about  three  thousand  that  came  to  hear  liim  one  Lord's-day  at 
the  town'send  meeting-house,  so  that  half  were  fain  to  go  back  again  for  want  of 
room,  and  then  liimself  was  fain,  at  a  back  door,  to  be  pulled  almost  over  people  to 
get  up  stairs  to  his  pnlpit.'  Jolin  Owen  heard  him  preach,  probably  at  Zoar'Chapel, 
and  when  King  Charles  expressed  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  learning  could  bear  to 
listen  to  the  '  prate '  of  a  tinker,  he  answered,  that  he  would  gladly  give  all  his 
learning  for  this  tinker's  power.  In  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  times,  he  gave 
and  took  many  a  hard  blow,  but  his  writings  leave  slight  traces  of  personal  bitter- 
ness toward  his  opponents.  Indeed,  hard  feeling  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger 
both  in  him  and  his  house.  His  wife  was  gentle  to  a  proverb.  AVhen  he  was  in 
prison  she  went  to  London  to  pray  for  his  release,  and  induced  a  peer  of  the  realm 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  behalf;  so  the  judges  were 
directed  to  look   into  the   matter   afresh.      She,  therefore,  appeared    before  Sir 
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Mattliew  Hale,  Chester  and  Twisden.  "With  all  the  simplicity  of  a  woman's  love 
she  told  her  artless  story.  She  said  that  her  husband  '  was  a  peaceable  person,'  and 
wished  to  support  his  family.  They  had  four  helpless  children,  one  of  them  blind, 
and  while  he  was  in  prison  they  must  live  on  charity.  Hale  treated  her  kindly, 
Twisden  harshly,  and  demanded  whether  he  would  leave  off  preaching  if  released. 
In  child-like  honesty  she  replied,  that '  he  dare  not  leave  off  preaching  so  long  as  he 
could  speak.'  Her  request  was  denied  and  she  left  the  Court  in  tears,  not  so  much, 
she  said,  '  because  they  were  so  hard-hearted  against  me  and  my  husband,  but  to 
think  what  a  sad  account  such  poor  creatures  would  have  to  give  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord.'  Jesns  wept  because  Jerusalem  stoned  the  prophets,  and  Bunyan's  wife 
was  much  like  him.  But,  this  giant  in  genius  was  just  as  tender-hearted  as  his  wife. 
"Where  do  we  find  such  pathos  in  any  passage  as  this,  which  he  wrote  in  prison : 

'  The  parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children  hath  often  been  to  me  in  tliis 
place  as  the  pulling  off  my  flesh  from  my  bones ;  and  that  not  only  because  I  am 
too,  too  fond  of  those  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should  have  often  brought 
to  my  mind  the  hardships,  miseries  and  wants  my  poor  family  M-as  like  to  meet 
with  should  I  be  taken  from  them  ;  especially  my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer 
my  heart  than  all  I  had  besides.  Poor  child,  thought  I,  what  sorrow  art  tliou  like 
to'  have  for  thy  portion  in  this  world !  Tlion  must  be  beaten,  suffer  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  cannot  now  endure  the  wind  should 
blow  on  thee.  But  yet,  thought  I,  I  must  venture  all  with  God,  though  it  goeth  to 
the  quick  to  leave  you.  I  was  as  a  man  who  was  pulling  down  his  house  upon  tiie 
head  of  his  wife  and  children.     Yet,  thought  I,  I  must  do  it,  I  must  do  it.' 

So  loving  was  Bunyan's  disposition,  that  he  kept  the  heart  of  the  jailer  soft  all 
the  time.  He  not  only  allowed  him  to  visit  his  church  frequently,  unattended,  and 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  too ;  but  his  blind  Mary  constantly  visited  him,  with  such 
little  gifts  as  she  could  gather  for  his  solace.  She  had  great  concern  for  him,  lest 
he  sorrowed  beyond  all  hope,  and  often  when  parting  with  him,  would  put  her 
delicate  fingers  to  his  eyes  and  cheeks,  to  feel  if  the  tears  flowed  that  she  might 
kiss  them  away.  His  blind  babe  died  and  left  him  in  prison ;  with  O,  how  many 
fatherly  benedictions  upon  her  sweet  memory.  It  was  meet  that  little,  blind  Mary 
Bunyan  should  enter  the  Celestial  Gate  before  the  hero  of  the  '  den,'  a  true  '  shining 
one'  to  watch  and  wait  for  his  coming.  Nor  did  she  wait  long.  In  1688  he  went 
to  Lon(Jon  to  reconcile  an  alienated  father  and  son,  and  succeeded.  But  on  the 
journey  a  violent  storm  overtook  him,  and  he  contracted  a  fatal  illness  which  after 
ten  days  took  him  to  Jesus,  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  to  blind  Mary,  when  he 
first  saw  her  sweet  eyes  blaze  with  light.  She  raised  not  a  hand  to  his  cheek  then, 
as  was  her  old  wont  in  Bedford,  for  God  had  wiped  away  all  tears  from  his  eyes; 
and  since  then  the  old  and  young  pilgrim  have  dwelt  together  in  the  golden  city. 

Bunyan  died  just  as  the  day  dawned  on  England  when  the  second  great  Bevo- 
lution  was  to  make  her  a  free  nation,  in  which  Baptists  could  breathe  freely.  Mr. 
Fronde  couples  him  thus  with  them,  in  his  biography  of  Bunyan  :  '  In  the  language 
of  the  time,  he  became  convinced  of  sin  and  joined  the  Baptists,  the  most  thorough- 
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goinj,'  and  consistent  of  all  tlie  Protestant  sects.     If  tiie  sacranienit  of  baptism  is  not 

a  magical  form,  but  is  a  personal  act  in  Mhich  the  baptized  person  devotes  himself 

to  Ciirist's  ser\ice,  to  baptize  children  at  any  age  when  they  cannot  nnderstand  what 

they  are  doing   may  seem   irrational  and   even   impions.''     Bunyan's  ashes  rest  in 

JBunhill   Fields,    marked  by  a  neat  tomli. 

bearing  simply  his  name.     But  in  1S74  tin 

Duke    of   Bedford,  a    descendant  of  Loid 

William  Ilusseil,  the  martyr  to  liberty,  ])re- 

sented  a  most  costly  and  beautiful  statue 

to  that   city,   in   Bunyan's  memory.      The 

10th    of    June    in    that    year    was    one  of 

the  greatest  days  that  Bedford  ever  knew. 

The  corporation,  with  many   thousands  of 

distinguished    persons    from    all    parts    of 

11*1  111  £1  -r-»  *  UL  >  I  A>  >.     ilJ311{ 

the    kingdom,   assembled    on    St.    i  eter  s 

green,  to  unveil  this  work  of  art.  This  was  done  by  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  wife  of  the  Dean  of  "Westminster.  Although 
Bunyan's  back  is  still  turned  toward  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  bells  rang  a  merry  peal, 
and  immense  crowds  assembled  in  the  Corn  Exchange  and  on  the  green,  to  listen  to 
addresses  from  the  Mayor,  Dean  Stanley,  Earl  Cowper  and  many  others  of  great 
iiote ;  and  a  banquet  at  the  Swan  Hotel  crowned  the  day.  As  was  fitting,  4,000 
Sunday-school  children  of  Bedford  and  Elstow  consumed  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  cake 
and  six  hundred  gallons  of  tea,  in  honor  of  tiie  occasion ;  and  with  bands  of  music 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Elstow,  the  birthplace  of  their  enchanting  dreamer;  and  the 
press  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  day  called  Bunyan  blessed.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  cast  of  cannon  and  bells  brought  from  China,  weighing  two  and  a  half  tons. 
The  figure  of  Bunyan  is  taken  from  a  painting  by  Sadler,  and  is  ten  feet  high.  The 
idea  which  Boehm,  the  sculptor,  has  striven  to  give,  is  expressed  in  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  and  is  taken  from  the  picture  of  'a  very  grave  person.'  which 
Bunyan  saw  hung  in  the  Interjireter's  house : 

'  It  had  eyes  uplifted  to  lieaven  ; 
The  best  of  books  in  his  hand ; 
The  law  of  truth  was  written 
Upon  his  lips.  .  .  . 
It  stood  as  if  it  pleaded 
With  men.' 

A  broken  fetter  at  liis  feel  represents  his  long  imjjrisonment,  and  on  a  tablet 
beneath  is  2,  facsimile  of  his  autograph  in' his  will,  'John  Bunyan.'  Three  sides 
of  the  pedestal  contain  scenes  from  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  in  bold  relief :  Evangelist 
pointing  Christian  to  the  wicket  gate ;  Christian's  fight  with  Apollyon ;  Pilgrim 
released  from  his  load  and  the  three  shining  ones  pointing  him  to  the  Celestial 
33 
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City.     Tlie  monument  stands  wliere  fonr  roads  meet,  but,  like  its  original,  it  only 
faces  one  way  and  is  full  of  repose,  the  ideal  of  that  lofty  spirituality,  which  claims 

the  right  to  look  to  heaven 
without  a  license  from  the  es- 
tablished Churcli.  Bunyaii's 
ligure  is  thus  described  :  '  He 
was  tall  of  stature,  strong- 
browed,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper 
lip  after  the  old  British  fash- 
ion; his  hair  reddish,  but  in  his 
latter  days  sprinkled  with  gray  ; 
his  nose  well  cut,  his  mouth 
moderately  large,  his  forehead 
something  high,  and  his  habit 
always  plain  and  modest.' 

That  Banyan  was  an  open 
communion  Baptist  has  never 
been  seriously  doubted  until 
the  recent  publication  of  his 
life,  by  Rev.  John  Brown, 
A.M.,  minister  of  the  Bun- 
yan  meeting  at  Bedford.  This 
work  throws  new  light  on  many 
points  in  his  history  and  is 
ably  written,  but  because  of 
certain  parish  records  which  it 
publishes,  and  which  seem  to 
imply  that  Bunyan's  children 
were  christened,  after  he  had 
united  with  the  Bedford  Church, 
it  is  needful  to  examine  that  sul)]'ect  candidly  and  carefully.  Whether  Mr.  Brown 
intended  to  convey  this  impression  or  not,  his  book  is  well  adapted  to  place  Bun- 
yan's practice  in  direct  contradiction  with  many  of  his  own  utterances,  and  to 
render  his  conduct  irreconcilable  with  the  universal  testimony  of  history  as  to  his 
union  with  the  Baptists.  Yet  Mr.  Brown  carefully  avoids  saying  that  he  was  not 
a  Baptist.  He  quotes  Bunyan's  words  :  '  Do  not  have  too  much  company  with  some 
Anabaptists,  thonyh  I  go  under  that  name  myself,^  and  then  adds :  '  This  is  plain 
enough.  The  only  difficulty  is  how  to  reconcile  his  practice  with  his  declaration  ; 
for  he  seems  to  have  had  three  of  his  children  baptized  at  church  in  their  infanc}-, 
as   we   gather  from   the  register  of   the   parishes  of  Elstow  and  St.  Cuthbert's.' 
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These  words  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  their  sense  is  re-affinned  tlius :  '  Tliere 
can  be  little  donbt,  therefore,  tliat  the  year  after  John  Bunjan  joined  tlie  Bedford 
brotherhood  his  second  daughter,  like  his  first,  was  baptized  at  Elstow  Cluircli. 
The  third  case,  that  of  his  son  Joseph,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  for  this  child, 
according  to  the  register,  was  baptized  at  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  after  Bunyan's 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake,  and  during  the  time  he  was  con- 
ducting the  controversy  on  open  communion  with  D'Anvers  and  Paul.  The  fact  is 
curious,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  upon  the  question  of 
baptism  he  had  no  very  strong  feeling  any  way.'' 

On  this  question  and  others  growing  out  of  it,  the  writer  opened  a  respect- 
ful correspondence  with  Xr.  Brown,  to  which  he  responded  in  that  manner  and 
spirit  which  always  prompt  the  high-minded  investigator.  Under  date  of  May  1st, 
1 SS6,  Mr.  Brown  writes  concerning  Bnnyan's  own  baptism  :  '  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Bunyan  was  not  immersed.  Looking  at  what  he  says  of  himself  {vide 
my  '  Life  of  Bunyan,'  p.  238,  line  6),  I  should  say  he  was  immersed  though  there  is 
no  record  of  the  fact.'  These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Brown  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  saying  that  Bunyan  was  not  a  Baptist,  but  simply  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  his  position  as  a  Baptist  with  the  christening  of  his  children. 
Before  examining  these  records  it  may  be  a  favor  to  the  American  reader,  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  vicinity  of  Bedford  in  England,  to  say,  that  Elstow,  Bunyan's 
birthplace,  is  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bedford,  and  that  he  continued 
to  reside  there  probably  till  about  A.  D.  1655-56,  when  lie  removed  to  Bedford. 
At  that  time  this  town  numbered  less  than  2.000  inhabitants,  and  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  was  then  and  is  now  divided  into  four  parishes,  known  respectively  as 
St.  John's,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Cuthbert's.  The  first  record  to  be  exam- 
ined is  that  of  Elstow,  which  reads  thus : 

Elstow :  '  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Bonion,  baptized  July  20th,  1650.'  As 
Bunyan  did  not  unite  with  Gifford's  Church  till  1653,  three  years  after  this  record 
was  made,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  he  was  a  Baptist  or  not.  "When 
Mary  was  christened,  he  was,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  leading  a  wicked  life,  having  no 
church  connection  aside  from  a  nominal  one  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  with  the  remark,  that  as  it  leaves  nothing  to  '  reconcile '  in  his 
practice,  it  needs  no  further  consideration.  The  second  entry  was  made  at  Elstow, 
the  year  after  his  union  with  Gifford's  Church,  and  reads  as  follows :  '  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  John  Bonyon,  was  borne  14th  day  of  April,  165-4.'  Taking  all  things  into 
the  account  and  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  we  shall  find  this  record  Bunyan's  second  public  protest  against 
infant  baptism,  which  he  pronounced  an  infirmity  of  the  weak.  In  his  controversy 
with  his  strict  communion  brethren,  they  charged  him  with  indulging  Baptists,  in 
disobedience  to  the  requirements  of  truth,  when  he  communed  with  those  who  had 
never  been  baptized  upon  their  faith  in  Christ.     To  this  he  replied :  'But  what 
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acts  of  disobedience  do  we  indulge  in?  "In  the  sin  of  infant  baptism?"  Wo 
indulge  them  not,  but  being  commanded  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
suffer  it;  it  heing  in  our  eyes  such,  but  in  theirs,  they  say,  a  duty,  till  God  persuade 
them.'  ^  It  matters  not  at  this  point  whether,  when  Bunyan  went  with  Gifford  into 
the  river  Ouse,  he  was  immersed  or  not,  though  Mr.  Brown,  judging  by  what  Bun- 
yan writes,  though  I  go  under  that  name  myself^  ('Anabaptist'),  says,  'I  should  say 
he  was  immersed.'  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  wliatever  was  done  to  Bun- 
yan in  the  Ouse,  he  did  there  publicly  repudiate  his  own  infant  baptism.  Mr. 
Brown  tells  us  (page  36)  that  he  finds  John  Bunyan's  name  '  in  the  list  of  nineteen 
christenings  at  Elstow  Church  in  the  following  form :  "  1C28.  John  the  somie  of 
Thomas  Bounionn,  Junr.  the  30th  of  Novemb." '  But  as  Bunyan  could  not  go 
under  the  name  of  '  Anabaptist'  on  that  christening,  it  follows  that  when  he  went 
with  Gifford  into  the  river  he  deliberately  repudiated  the  infant  baptism  which  his 
father  had  imposed  upon  him  in  1628,  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  regarded  as  his 
parental  '  duty,'  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not,  a  year  after  this  repudiation,  he  fell  into  what  he  calls  the  weakness 
of  infant  baptism,  and  which  he  said  was  such  in  his  eyes,  by  taking  his  own  daugliter 
to  that  same  Church  of  England  to  christen  her,  in  'duty,  till  God  persuaded'  him 
otherwise.  This,  of  course,  would  imply  that  he  recalled  his  protest  against  his  own 
infant  baptism  made  a  year  earlier,  and  in  turn  repudiated  his  believer's  baptism, 
after  he  had  solemn!}'  taken  it  upon  himself  as  an  '  Anabaptist.'  This  conduct 
would  show  any  thing  but  that  he  had  no  strong  feeling  on  the  question  of  baptism, 
for  with  his  very  tender  conscience  he  must  have  had  terrible  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  he  backed  and  filled  in  that  way.  No;  this  entry  evinces  the  deepest  feeling 
on  the  question  of  infant  baptism  and  is  his  second  public  protest  against  its 
practice,  the  first  beitig  in  himself  by  his  own  baptism  as  a  believer,  the  second  in 
his  beloved  daughter  and  her  simple  birth  record. 

The  difference  between  these  two  entries,  the  baptismal  record  of  Mary  and 
the  birth  record  of  Elizabeth,  shows  that  between  the  years  1650  and  1654  a  well- 
defined  change  had  taken  place  in  their  fathei''s  mind  on  the  subject  of  christening. 
Had  he  chosen  he  could  have  had  Elizabeth  cln-istened  and  her  christening  entered 
in  the  same  form  as  that  of  Mary,  but  he  chose  not  to  do  that ;  and  limiting  the 
record  to  her  birth,  it  simply  says  that  Elizabeth  was  '  home '  on  the  14tli  day  of 
April,  1654.  The  following  facts  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  record,  as  they 
prove,  that  in  1C45  Parliament  put  the  recording  of  births  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
clergy,  that  in  1653  this  registration  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  under 
William  and  Mary  it  was  restored  to  them  again,  and  all  this  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

1.  In  1645  Parliament  had  banished  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  in  every  place 
of  worship  in  England  and  Wales,  and  had  substituted  a  form  of  worship  called  the 
Directory.  This  law  required  all  Prayer-books  to  be  given  up,  and  fined  any  who 
used  one  in  any  place  of  worship,  churcli  or  chapel,  £5  for  the  first  offense,  £10  for 
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the  secoml,  '  and  for  tlie  tliird  offense  one  wliole  year's  imprisonment  witlinnt  bail 
01-  niainprise.'     It  liail  also  enacted,  that 

•  There  shall  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  every  parish  or  chapelry  in  the  realm 
of  En!,daiid  aiul  dominion  of  "Wales,  a  fair  register  book  of  vellnm,  to  be  kc])t  by 
tlie  minl.strr  and  officers  of  the  church,  and  that  the  names  of  all  children  baptized, 
and  of  tlieir  parents  and  of  the  time  of  x\\c\r  birth  and  baptizing,  shall  be  written 
and  set  down  by  the  nunister  therein.' 

This  act  jirovided  for  the  registration  of  both  births  and  baptisms,  and  was  careful 
not  to  confound  the  two  as  one.'' 

2.  Down  to  A.  D.  1653,  the  year  in  which  Banyan  united  with  Gifford's  Church, 
Quakers,  Baptists  and  all  who  rejected  infant  baptism,  were  subjected  to  every  sort 
of  annoyance  for  neglecting  to  go  to  the  recording  clergy  as  thus  required,  to  have 
their  children  christened  and  a  record  of  their  birth  and  baptism  made  in  the  '  book 
of  vellum '  at  the  parisii  church,  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  was  true  also 
of  their  marriages  and  burials. 

3.  Having  in  view  their  relief,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  baptism,  but  also  in 
that  of  marriages  and  burials,  Cromwell's  short  Parliament  took  this  whole  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  making  marriage  a  purely  secular  act,  stripping  birth, 
marriage  and  burial  of  subjection  to  all  ecclesiastical  usages,  and  put  the  entire 
keeping  of  the  parish  records  into  secular  hands  for  civil  purposes  alone.  Of  course, 
Baptists,  Quakers  and  all  other  such  subjects  loyal  to  the  civil  power  were  delighted 
to  be  freed  from  ecclesiastical  contempt  in  this  w^ay,  and  to  comply  with  a  mere  civil 
provision,  which  in  noway  conflicted  with  their  convictions  of  right;  and  they 
cheerfully  complied  with  a  law  which  simply  required  them  to  record  the  birth  of 
their  children  as  in  duty  to  the  State. 

4.  It  is  of  this  Act  that  Cobbet  speaks  in  his  '  Parliamentary  History,'  under 
date  of  August  25th,  1653.  He  writes :  '  Great  part  of  this  month  had  been  taken  up 
in  canvassing  a  bill  concerning  marriages  and  the  registering  thereof,  and  also  of 
births  and  burials.  This  day  it  passed  the  house  on  this  question,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  published.  This  extraordinary  Act  entirely  took  marriages  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  put  them  into  those  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.' ^ 

The  writer  has  carefully  examined  this  Act  and  would  copy  it  entire,  but  as  it 
covers  many  folios  it  is  too  long.     It  is  found  in  the 

'  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  Parliament,  examined  by  the  originj.l  record  and 
printed  by  special  order  of  Parliament,  by  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  printers  to 
his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  165S  ;  by  Henry  Scobell,  the  clerk  of  Parliament.' 

For  some  reason,  the  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  printed  with  the  con- 
tinuous laws  of  the  realm,  but  are  put  in  this  special  collection  by  themselves,  and 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  tediousness,  as  this  book  is  very  scarce,  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  Act  may  here  be  given.  It  directs  'how  marriages  shall  be  solemnized  and 
registered,  as  also  a  register  for  births  and  burials,'  but  says  nothing  of  baptisms. 
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It  was  extended  to  Ii'eland  'from  and  after  December  1st,  1653.'     It  specially  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  a  Registrar  by  popular  suffrage  in  the  parisli  thus  : 

I.  '  The  Inhabitants  and  Householders  of  every  Parish  chargeable  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  or  the  greater  part  of  tliem  present,  shall  on  or  before  the  22d  day  of 
September,  1653,  make  choice  of  some  able  and  honest  person  (such  as  shall  be 
sworn  and  approved  by  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that  Parish,  Division  or  County, 
and  so  signified  under  his  hand  in  the  said  Eegister-book),  to  have  tlie  keeping  of 
said  Ijonk,  wiio  shall  therein  fully  enter  in  writing  all  such  Publications,  Marriages, 
Births  of  children  and  Burials  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  the  names  of  every  of 
them,  and  the  days  of  the  month  and  year  of  Publications,  Marriages,  Births  and 
Burials.  And  the  Register  in  each  Parish  shall  attend  the  said  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  subscribe  the  entry  of  each  sucli  Marriage ;  and  the  person  so  selected, 
approved  and  sworn,  shall  be  called  the  Parish-Register  and  shall  continue  three 
years  in  such  place  of  Register.' 

II.  This  Act  further  provides,  that  'All  Register-books  for  Marriages,  Births 
and  Burials  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  respective  Registers  appointed 
by  this  Act  to  be  kept  as  Records.'  Thus  the  clergy  were  not  only  stripped  of  the 
I'ecorder's  office,  but  tlie  old  books  of  register  made  jjrevious  to  1653  were  taken 
out  of  their  custody  and  put  into  secular  hands  :  '  Any  law,  statute,  custom  or  usuage 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,'  as  the  Act  states. 

III.  The  use  of  the  Prayer-book  and  all  religious  services  at  marriages  and  burials 
was  done  awaj'  with,  and  as  the  Act  knew  nothing  of  christenings,  of  course,  the  regis- 
tration of  births  called  for  no  provision  against  such  services.  The  parties  to  be 
married  were  to  choose  whether  the  Register  should  publish  their  intended  marriage 
three  Sundays  in  the  church  or  chapel,  or  in  the  '  market-place  next  to  the  said  church 
or  chapel,  on  tliree  market-days  in  the  tliree  several  weeks  next  following.'  On 
the  day  of  marriage,  in  the  presence  of  the  Justice,  tlie  man  was  to  take  the  woman 
by  the  hand  and  distinctly  pronounce  the  following  words :  '  I,  A.  B.,  do  here  in  the 
presence  of  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  take  thee,  C.  D.,  for  my  wedded  wife. 
I  do,  also,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  before  these  witnesses,  promise  to  be  unto  thee 
a  loving  and  faithful  liusband.'  When  the  woman  had  gone  tlirough  the  same  form, 
the  Justice  declared  them  husband  and  wife.  The  Act  then  strips  the  clergy  of  all 
power  to  marry  in  these  sweeping  words : 

'  From  and  after  such  consent  so  expressed  and  such  declaration  made,  the  same, 
as  to  the  form  of  marriage,  sliall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law.  And  no  other  inar- 
riage  whatever  within  "the  Common ivealih  of  England,  after  the  txoenty -ninth  of 
September,  shall  he  held  or  accounted  a  marriage  according  to  the  laws  of  England.^ 

IV.  Tlie  Act  made  a  number  of  curious  minor  provisions  wliich  may  be  named, 
simply  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader,  such  as  these : 

The  '  fee  for  Publications  and  certificates  thereof  Is. ;  for  marriages  Is.'  '  From 
those  who  live  upon  alms  nothing  shall  be  taken.'  Tlie  Justice  'in  case  of  dumb 
persons  may  dispense  with  pronouncing  the  words ;  and  witli  joining  hands  in  case 
of  persons  that  have  no  hands.'     '  After  the  29th  of  Sep.  1653,  the  age  of  a  man  to 
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consent  to  marriage  shall  be  sixteen  years,  and  the  age  of  the  woman  fourteen  years.' 
All  disputes  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  were  referred  to  Justices  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Under  tlie  well-settled  rule  in  law,  that  the  legislative  intent  can  best  be 
reached  by  examining  all  Acts  on  the  same  subject  matter  and  weighing  them 
together,  these  Acts  have  been  here  i)resented,  and  so  we  cannot  miss  the  intent 
of  this  particular  Act  of  1653.  As  the  Act  of  1G45  had  exj)ressly  put  registra- 
tion of  births  and  baptisms  into  the  liands  of  the  clei'gy,  and  the  Act  of  1053  had 
put  the  registration  of  births  into  secular  hands  and  said  nothing  about  records 
for  baptism  or  christening,  taking  all  public  registration  out  of  clerical  hands,  the 
entry  of  baptisms  was  legally  dropped  from  the  public  records,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  last  Act.  That  this  was  bi>th  the  intention  and  practice  under  that  law  is 
more  clearly  seen  in  the  further  fact,  that  Acts  A'l  and  VII  under  William  and 
Mary  restored  registi-ation  to  the  clergy,  and  made  special  provision  for  the  record 
of  christenings  by  those  in  Holy  Orders.'     This  legislation  was  known  as 

'An  Act  for  granting  his  Majesty  certain  rates  and  duties  upon  Marriages, 
Births  and  Burials,  and  upon  Batchelors  and  Widowers,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France  with  vigor.'  This  Act  once  more  made  it 
the  duty  of  those  in  Holy  Orders :  '  Deans,  Parsons,  Deacons,  Vicars,  Curates,'  to 
keep  '  a  true  and  exact  register  in  writing  of  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
married,  buried,  christened  or  horn  in  their  respective  parishes  or  precincts.' 

These  Acts  taken  together  show  how  thoroughly  discriminating  and  seculariz- 
ing the  Act  of  August  25th,  1653,  was  intended  to  be,  and  what  a  radical  change  it 
made  both  in  the  public  practices  and  their  records.  Of  course,  it  aroused  the 
■wrath  of  the  State  clergy  to  the  hottest  indignation.  They  treated  it  with  every 
form  of  contempt  which  they  could  devise.  When  the  Directory  had  pushed  the 
Prayer-book  out  of  use,  many  hundreds  of  them,  some  say  thousands,  either  re- 
signed their  livings  or  were  ejected  for  setting  the  law  at  defiance.  It  absolutely 
forbade  them  to  use  the  Prayer-book  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  in 
their  churches.     It  enjoined  that, 

'  When  any  person  departed  this  life,  let  the  dead  body  upon  the  day  of  burial 
be  decently  attended  from  the  house  to  the  place  appointed  foi-  public  burial,  and 
then  interred  vnthout  any  ceremony.  .  .  .  For  that  praying,  reading  and  singing, 
both  in  going  to  and  at  the  grave,  have  been  grossly  abused,  and  are  no  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  dead  and  have  proved  hurtful  to  the  living;  therefore,  let  all  such  things 
be  laid  aside.' 

Surely,  this  was  all  that  the  clerical  flesh  and  blood  of  that  day  could  bear.  But 
now,  to  follow  up  that  revolution  with  another,  which  eight  years  later  not  only 
took  marriage  entirely  out  of  their  hands,  but  denied  them  the  right  to  record  the 
births  which  honored  those  secular  marriages,  was  unendurable  to  them.  If  any 
body  wanted  them  to  christen  their  infants,  the  law  did  not  forbid  their  doing  so, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rights.     But  the  law  would  not  have  their  christen- 
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ings  entered  on  tlie  pnlilie  I'ecords  as  acts  of  any  civil  interest  or  concern.  Tlien, 
the  way  in  which  their  former  prerogatives  were  taken  from  thorn,  was  more  exasper- 
ating still.  The  new  Registrars  were  to  be  selected  by  the  popular  vote  of  their  own 
parishioners,  over  whom  they  had  so  unconscionably  domineered,  and  that  without  re- 
gard to  the  religion  of  either  candidate  or  voter.  Besides,  his  record  of  the  marriages 
entered  was  to  be  purely  secular  and  to  be  attested  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
not  by  a  priest.  And.  worse  than  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priest,  this  Act  of  August  25th, 
1653,  left  all  who  rejected  the  superstition  of  cliristening  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  full 
rights  of  Englishmen  by  recording  the  '  birth '  of  their  children,  and  of  securing  to 
them  all  the  legal  advantages  which  such  a  civil  entry  secured  in  property  I'ights 
and  courts  of  justice,  without  compromising  their  principles  by  a  forced  submission 
to  infant  baptism.  Their  children  could  now  prove  their  lineage  and  derive  all  the 
political  rights  which  such  entry  entitled  them  to  while  they  lived,  and  when  they 
died  they  could  be  buried  decently  in  ground  either  '  consecrated '  or  unconsecrated 
without  anyhow  consulting  the  whimsical  dictations  of  an  arrogant  priesthood. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  suit  Bunyan's  ideas  of  liberty  exactly. 

Such  a  right  had  never  been  enjoyed  by  dissenting  Englishmen  before,  and 
Cobl)et  well  characterizes  the  Act  as  '  extraordinary.'  Its  passage  was  stubbornly 
resisted  as  a  bold  innovation  ;  and  he  says  that  it  held  Parliament  to  discussion  for 
a  great  part  of  the  entire  month,  which  '  canvassing  '  must  have  stirred  the  feeling 
of  the  entire  realm.  Especially  must  all  Baptists  and  Quakers  have  been  interested, 
as  it  took  their  marriages  and  burials  out  of  the  hands  of  an  oppressive  and  offensive 
clergy,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  record  the  '■hirth^  of  their  children  and  to  stop 
there,  as  far  as  christening  was  concerned  ;  so  that  they  now  stood  before  the  law  on  an 
equality  with  their  neighbors,  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  proscription  because  they 
refused  to  have  their  children  baptized.  With  this  legal  shield  thrown  over  his 
head,  we  can  easily  understand  why  honest  John  Bunyan,  who  spoke  so  freely  in 
his  writings  against  infant  baptism,  as  we  shall  see,  felt  it  his  duty  as  an  English 
freeman  to  obey  the  law  by  entering  the  hirth  of  his  babe  on  the  public  records, 
when  English  law  at  last  stepped  forth  sacredly  to  guard  the  rights  of  his  con- 
science while  discharging  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  Thus  the  entry  of  his  child's  hirth 
without  any  entry  of  her  christening  stands  to  the  end  of  time  on  the  Elstow 
parish  Register  with  the  force  of  his  public  protest  against  the  superstition  of  infant 
baptism  enforced  by  the  State.  Then  was  Elizabeth  Bunyan  christened  as  a 
matter  of  fact  'i  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Brown  quotes  the  entry  in  the  Elstow  parish 
Register  and  concedes  that  it  certifies  only  to  her  birth.  He  also  refers  to  the 
law  of  1653  in  tlie  following  words : 

'  It  will  be  pointed  out,  perhaps,  that  the  register  notes  that  Elizabeth  Bunyan  was 
iorn  on  the  l-itli  day  of  April,  and  says  nothing  about  her  baptism.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  previous  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  re- 
quiring the  date  of  birth  to  be  inserted  in  the  register  instead  of  that  of  baptism.' 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  tliat  tlie  learned  i)i.>graplier  lias  cited  tiiis  Act  in 
support  of  his  theory.  According  to  his  idea,  the  object  of  Parliament  in  passing 
it  was  merely  to  change  the  form  of  words  to  be  entered  on  the  register.  Upon 
analysis  it  is  apparent  that  his  claim  must  be  that,  although  the  record  says  horn, 
she  was  in  reality  christetied  on  that  day,  and  that  the  fact  was  misstated  in  order 
tliat  the  law  might  be  technically  complied  with.  The  improbability  of  this  suppo- 
sition is  clear  from  its  simple  statement,  and  it,  moreover,  betrays  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  the  purpose  of  the  statute.  It  was  not  enacted  simply  to  alter  the 
verbal  formulary  used  in  the  records,  but  to  entirely  secularize  the  department  of 
vital  statistics,  and  to  allow  marriages  and  births  to  be  publicly  recorded,  though 
the  clergy  had  not  solemnized  the  nuptials  or  christened  the  children  or  buried 
the  dead. 

Mr.  Brown  in  furtherance  of  his  argument  proceeds  as  follows : 

'  To  show  further  that  this  Act  of  1653  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  form  of 
entry  in  165-i,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Transcript  Register  from  Elstow 
parish  that  year  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Bunyan  occurs  in  a  list  of  twenty-three 
children,  all  returned  under  the  head  of  "  Christenings,"  and  that  the  word  "  borne  " 
and  not  "  bajjtized ''  is  used  in  every  case.' 

Of  course,  the  writer,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  not  being  able  to  inspect  and 
compare  these  documents  nuist  rely  on  an  inspection  and  comparison  made  by 
others.  Hence  he  requested  a  gentleman  of  known  accuracy  in  the  employ  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  to  examine  both  the  original  and  the  transcript  registers. 
He  writes  July  29th,  1SS6: 

'  In  the  Parish  Register  at  Elstow  for  April  14th,  1654,  I  find  Elizabeth 
Bunyan  recorded  as  "  home  "  without  any  mention  of  her  christening.  In  all  the 
entries  down  to  the  year  1662  each  child  is  so  entered.  After  1662  the  word 
"  christened  "  is  substituted  and  the  word  "  borne  "  drops  out.  The  Register  is 
without  headings,  only  the  3-ear  and  day  of  the  month  are  entered,  then  the  entries 
follow  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated.  In  the  archives 
of  the  Archdeanery  at  Bedford,  I  find  the  Transcript  Registers,  and  they  give  Eliza- 
beth Bunyan,  daughter  of  John,  as  "  christened  "  April  14th,  1654.  This  stands 
along  with  23  others,  total  24.  From  that  date  the  word  "  borne ''  does  not  occur 
again.  Then  as  to  the  headings  :  as  I  said,  the  Elstow  Register  is  without  head- 
ings, and  this  order  is  continued  in  the  Transcripts,  which  for  the  whole  ten  years 
are  not  only  iviihout  headings  but  vithmit  supiatures.  I  had  omitted  to  count  the 
number  of  entries  at  Elstow  for  1653-54,  and  was  obliged  to  write  the  vicar  for  the 
information  which  he  kindly  supplied  in  the  enclosed  letter : 

'  "  Bedford,  July  26th,  1886 :  Dear  Sir :  You  ask  how  many  were  entered  on 
the  Register  as  "  borne"  during  the  years  1653  and  1654.  In  the  former  year  only 
six  were  entered  as  born  and  in  the  latter  twenty-four.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  original  Register  and  the  Transcript  is  curious.  The  Canons  of  1604  ordered 
that  copies  of  the  Register  should  be  sent  annually  to  the  Registry  of  the  Diocese. 
I  suspect  this  was  discontinued  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  copies  were  not 
made  again  until  after  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  christenings  were  insei'ted 
and  not  births.     Yours  faithfully,  James  Copner."  ' 
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The  discrepancy  referred  to  by  Mr.  Copner  (wliose  own  valuable  work  on  Bun- 
yan  is  elsewhere  (;ited  in  these  pages)  is  sini]ily  that  of  the  use  of  "  Ijorne  "  in  the 
original  and  '"  christened  "  in  the  transci'ipt.  Otherwise  it  appears  that  the  docu- 
ments correspond.  The  investigation  reduces  itself  to  the  inquiry,  which  shall  be 
believed,  the  original  register  which  says  that  Elizabeth  was  born  on  April  14th,  165i, 
or  the  transcript  which  states  that  she  was  christened  on  that  day  I  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  improl^able  that  she  was  both  born  and  christened  on  the  same  day,  and 
therefore  both  records  cannot  be  true.  Born  in  her  father's  house  on  the  1-ith  of 
April,  even  if  he  had  wished  her  christened,  she  could  not  be  taken  to  the  parish 
church  on  the  day  of  her  birth.  But  if  she  was  christened  on  the  14th  of  April 
and  l)orn  at  some  other  time,  then  the  original  entry  is  made  a  piece  of  confusion. 
It  was  never  the  custom  of  the  English,  or  even  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  christen 
children  on  the  very  day  of  their  birth,  unless  it  was  feared  that  the  child  would 
die  immediately  after  coming  into  the  world,  and  so  its  body  was  sprinkled  to  save 
its  soul.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  transcript  registers  wei'e  inde- 
pendent records  of  facts  outside  of  those  contained  in  the  originals.  The  transcripts 
were  annual  copies  of  the  Parish  Register  sent  up  on  parchment  to  the  Archdeacon 
by  the  vicar  or  rector  of  the  parish  in  compliance  with  the  canons  of  1603.  They 
gave  the  names  of  all  persons  married,  baptized,  or  buried  the  previous  year  copied 
from  the  Register,  and  forwarded  each  Easter.  This.was  to  provide  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  duplicate  copy  in  case  the  parish  register  should  be  lost.  The  transcripts, 
therefore,  always  purported  to  be  exact  copies  of  the  originals  and,  in  case  of  dis- 
crepancy, the  originals  would  of  course  govern.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
question,  which  is  entitled  to  credence :  a  public  record  kept  and  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  law  of  the  land,  with  prescribed  formalities  by  a  duly  elected  civil 
ofBcer,  or  the  inconsistent  statement  contained  in  an  extra-official  document,  without 
date  or  signature,  which  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  and  is  not  a  true  copy 
thereof  ?  Here  again  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  makes  only  one  answer 
possible.  It  is  a  trite  rule  of  the  law  that,  for  the  purpose  of  evidence,  a  copy  is  not 
allowable  in  the  presence  of  the  original,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Brown 
should  have  brought  in  a  professed  copy  with  the  original,  especially  as  the  original 
says  one  thing  and  the  so-called  copy  another.  In  a  letter  dated  May  21st,  18S6, 
he  says : 

'This  Transcript  for  1654  is  at  Bedford  in  the  Archives  of  the  Ai'chdeanery 
along  with  tliose  from  all  the  parishes  of  Bedfordshire.  Those  for  the  Common- 
weath  Period  were  sent  up  for  tiie  whole  ten  years  at  once  [1650-1660]  after  the 
Restoration  by  the  vicar,  Christopher  Hall,  and  are  complete.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  for  the  continuation  of  the  custom  of  send- 
ing an  annual  transcript  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  whole  department  of 
public  records  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  made  secular,  and  they 
could  have  no  reason  for  adding  purely  secular  records  to  their  canonical  archives. 
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Ent  with  the  Ecstoration  tlie  Churcli  was  re-establislied,  and  the  civil  functions  of  tiic 
priests  as  registrai-s  restored.  Tiieii  in  the  nature  of  tilings  a  new  motive  would  arise 
— the  desire  to  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  the  interregnum,  and  to  have 
the  ancient  order  of  things  go  on  apparently  as  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted.  This 
statement  of  Mr.  Brown  is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  these  transcripts  are  not  signed, 
or  in  any  other  manner  formally  authenticated.  All  that  seems  to  have  been  done 
was  to  make  copies  of  the  Pai-ish  Regi.stcrs,  carefully  substituting,  however,  the  word 
'christened'  for  '  born  '  in  every  case,  and  file  them  at  the  Archdeanery  to  till  tlie 
hiatus  in  the  ecclesiastical  records.  The  ecclesiastical  motive  for  this  substitution  is 
apparent,  but  the  civil  record  must  stand  un(pieslioned. 

More  than  enough  has  been  said  to  dismiss  the  entry  in  this  transcript  ix'gister 
from  further  consideration,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Brown  has  furnished  us  with  a 
unique  entry  which  throws  additional  light  upon  the  general  subject  and  the  temper 
of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  this  Act.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  peevish  resent- 
ment of  the  priests  to  the  Act  of  August,  1G53,  than  the  following  note,  taken  from 
the  Register  of  Maid's  Moreton  Parish,  in  Buckinghamshire: 

'  A.  D.  1653.  Xow  came  in  force  a  goodly  Act  made  by  the  Usurper  Cromwell's 
little  Parliament,  who  ordered  not  the  baptism,  but  the  birth  of  children,  to  be 
recorded  in  the  Parish  Register.  And  though  the  baptism  of  some  be  not  expressed 
here,  yet  these  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  that  on  the  word  of  a 
priest,' that  there  is  no  person  hereafter  mentioned  by  the  then  Register  of  the  parish, 
but  was  duly  and  orderly  baptized  ! ' 

The  animus  of  the  man  who  boldly  foisted  this  extra-judicial  note  of  interpre- 
tation into  this  Register,  is  evinced  on  its  face.  The  legiilly  appointed  Register  did 
not  write  it  in  1653 ;  it  was  smuggled  in  at  a  much  later  date,  and  for  a  purpose. 
It  speaks  of  him  as  '  the  then  '  Register  of  the  parish,  and  of  Cromwell  as  the 
'  Usurper,'  forms  of  expression  which  the  lawful  Registrar  of  1653  could  not  have 
used.  The  writer  of  this  note  understood  the  Act  of  1653  to  make  a  broad  distinc- 
tion between  birth  and  baptism,  and  says  that  it  '  ordered  not  the  haptism,  but  the 
hirth  of  children,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Parish  Register,'  and  this  distinction  the 
interpolator  of  the  note  did  not  relish.  Hence  the  record  at  Maid's  Moreton 
expressed  just  what  the  Act  honestly  required:  the  record  of  the  birth  of  the 
children  and  not  of  their  baptism.  He  says  that  the  baptism  of  'some'  was  not 
expressed  in  the  record.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  law  did  not  allow  the 
word  baptism  in  the  Register.  But  as  he  dared  not  to  alter  the  record  itself,  and  yet 
wanted  to  spite  the  memory  of  the  '  Usurper,'  he  must  needs  bring  outside  testi- 
mony to  corrupt  the  sense  of  the  document.  However,  he  could  find  no  one  in 
Maid's  Moreton  to  serve  as  his  witness  but  a  priest,  who  was  sadly  disgruntled 
because  marriage,  the  registration  in  parish  records,  and  the  right  to  force  christen- 
intr  on  all  babes,  whether  their  parents  wanted  it  or  not,  had  been  taken  from  him. 
So,  without  giving  his  name  or  permitting  his  cross-examination,  he  is  called  in  to 
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give  his  '  word.'  Contrary  to  tlie  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1653,  a  gloss  nmst 
be  introdnced  into  an  official  register,  and  the  '  word  of  a  priest '  must  certify  that 
at  Maid's  Moreton  the  '  Usurper '  had  been  cheated,  and  that,  iu  exact  harmony 
with  tlie  priestly  wishes  of  the  witness,  and  to  his  great  delectation  these  particular 
children  had  been  'duly  and  orderly  baptized,'  law  or  no  law.  This  absurd  note 
awakens  the  suspicion  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  written  by  the  '  priest '  him- 
self. Yet  it  serves  to  show  with  what  accuracy  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  had 
been  enforced,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  '  priest '  wanted  to  take  off  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  record  itself. 

In  plain  English,  this  '  priest '  was  piqued  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
intended  to  falsify  the  record,  and  so  far  as  he  could,  in  his  helplessness,  to  nullify 
its  effect.  However,  as  this  is  not  the  record  at  Elstow,  and  that  attempts  no 
such  shameless  perversion  of  the  law,  the  exact  truth  stands  with  the  Elstow  entry, 
as  Bunyan  intended  it  to  stand,  when  it  affirms  that  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
'borne'  April  1-ith,  1654.  John  Bunyan  himself  is  responsible  for  this  entry,  and 
not  a  '  priest.'  Whoever  foisted  the  word  '  christened '  into  the  transcript  at  Bedford, 
made  at  least  six  years  afterward,  might  have  strongly  desired  that  she  had  been 
christened,  but  her  father  had  no  hand  in  making  the  eopj',  and,  having  good  rea- 
sons for  not  christening  her,  simply  certifies  to  the  birth  of  his  babe,  in  the  form 
provided  by  the  then  existing  law.  In  view  of  this  original  entry  at  Elstow,  Bun- 
yan may  consistently  ask,  '  What  acts  of  disobedience  do  we  indulge  in  ?  "  In  the 
sin  of  infant  baptism?"'  The  record  that  he  made  leaves  nothing  in  his  conduct 
to  '  reconcile '  with  his  professions  as  a  Baptist,  nor  can  he  be  held  responsible  for 
the  substitution  of  a  word  in  the  professed  copy  which  he  never  put  into  the  original. 

This  record  leaves  the  great  writer  where  he  put  himself  and  where  his  brethren 
have  always  put  him.  Douglas  says  of  the  English  Baptists  :  'As  to  the  ordinances 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  confined  these  to  persons  who  had  made  a 
scriptural  and  credible  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
former,  they  regarded  it  as  the  great  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Church  and 
the  world.  Such  were  the  views  of  Bunyan  and  the  generality  of  the  Baptists  in 
former  davs.'  ^ 
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CHAPTER   V. 


BRITISH    BAPTISTS— JOHN     nUNY  AN— Conlinued. 


THE  third  IJec-ord  to  be  examined  reads  thus:  'St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  1072. 
Baptized  Josejih  Bunyan,  y'  sou  of  John  Bunyan,  Xov.  IGth.' 
The  name  of  John  Bunyan  is  found  here.  But  what  John  Bunyan  ?  The  autlior 
of  •  Pilgrim's  Progress  ? '  No ;  but  of  his  son,  John,  Jr.  And  M-liat  of  this  particular 
Joseph  Bunyan  ?  was  be  the 
son  of  the  Dreamer?  No; 
but  his  grandson.  If  Mr. 
Brown  had  submitted  one 
line  of  reliable  evidence, 
such  as  would  be  accepted 
by  any  judge  and  jury  in 
England,  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Bedford  pastor 
with  the  '  John '  of  this  rec- 
ord, it  would  utter  a  much 
more  decisive  voice.  In  the 
absence  of  all  direct  docu- 
mentary evidence,  outside 
of  the  name  'John  Bunyan,' 
found  in  the  record  itself, 
we  are  thrown  back  upon 
circumstantial  evidence  to 
interpret  the  record.  Mr. 
Brown  reasons  thus,  to  give 
his  own  words,  as  they  lie 
before  the  writer,  dated  May 
1st,  18S6: 

•Joseph  Bunyan  is  described  in  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Register  as  the  son  of  John. 
We  are  absolutely  certain  that  John  Bunyan,  the  writer  of  ttie  "  Pilgrim's  Proirress," 
lived  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Parish  in  1672.  We  have  a  complete  list  of  every  'liouse- 
holder  in  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  the  Hearth  Tax  of  1073-71.  There  were 
only  forty-seven,  and  there  is  only  one  John  Bunyan  in  the  list.' 

Amazed  that  so  calm  and  talented  an  author  should  predicate  so  grave  a  con- 
clusion in  history  on  so  slight  a  premise,  for  his  book  took  the  same  ground,  it  was 
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siiffi^ested  to  liim  that  as  John  Biinjan,  Jr.,  was  himself  a  grandfather  somewhere 
about  1691,  he  must  have  been  a  fatlier  in  1672,  and  who  was  so  likely  to  be  his 
son  as  the  Joseph  who  was  christened  in  that  year  ?  The  further  question  was  also 
asked  him  as  to  where  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  lived  in  1672  ]  This  reply  was  given : 
'  We  have  evidence  in  the  Corporation  Records,  that  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  leased  a 
house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  and  would  not  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  have  a  child 
baptized  at  the  church  of  another  parish.'  On  reminding  Mr.  Brown  that  this  lease  in 
St.  Paul's  was  not  given  to  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  by  the  corporation  until  May  11th,  1705, 
when  his  father  had  been  dead  seventeen  years,  there  seemed  less  difficulty  than  ever 
in  believing  that  the  John  Bunyan,  whose  son  was  baptized  in  St.  Cuthbert's  in  1672, 
was  the  junior  John  Bunyan,  and  that  he  lived  in  that  parish  at  that  time,  especially 
as  there  is  not  one  line  of  proof  that  the  senior  John  Bunyan  was  a  householder 
in  that  parish  until  16S1.  In  a  later  letter,  bearing  date  May  21,  1886,  Mr.  Brown 
most  kindly  and  truly  says : 

'  In  the  absence  of  documents  we  are  left  to  conjectural  probability.  Bunyan's 
will  describes  him  as  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's  in  1685,  the  Hearth  Tax-list  of 
1673-74  gives  one  John  Bunyan  and  only  one  in  the  same  tax.  So  does  tlie  Hearth 
Tax-list  of  1670-71,  which  I  have  found  since  I  last  wrote  to  j-ou.  The  entry  of  his 
name  as  a  householder  even  while  he  was  still  in  prison  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  was  living  in  the  same  house  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.' 

Now  Bunyan  came  out  of  prison  in  May,  1672,  and  as  his  so-called  will  locates 
him  in  St.  Cuthbert's  in  1685,  tliirteen  years  afterward,  it  can  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  whereabouts  of  his  family  in  1672.  As  the  name  of  a  John 
Bunyan  is  found  on  the  Tax-list  of  1670-71,  two  years  before  the  John  Bunyan 
came  out  of  prison,  as  well  as  on  that  of  1673-74,  two  years  after  he  came  out  of 
prison,  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  name  on  tire  Tax-list  was  that  of  tlie  same 
person  for  the  entire  four  years,  Mithout  yielding  the  slightest  'conjectural  prob- 
ability '  that  it  identified  the  Dreamer  in  any  of  those  years.  Least  of  all  do  these 
lists  prove  that  from  1661  to  1672,  the  years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was  paying 
Hearth  Tax  to  the  government,  when  from  other  sources  we  know  that  he  was  sup- 
porting himself  and  his  family,  during  those  years,  by  making  tagged  laces  to  sup- 
]ilemeut  what  charity  gave  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  More  of  the  Hearth  Tax 
however,  hereafter. 

Mr.  Brown's  principle  is  a  sound  one;  namely,  'That  in  the  absence  of  doc- 
uments we  are  left  to  conjectural  probability ; '  and,  as  such  probability  can  only  be 
based  upon  circumstantial  evidence  in  this  case,  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  asked 
to  a  calm  investigation  of  tJie  confusion  in  which  history  has  left  Bunyan's  immedi- 
ate household  and  place  of  residence  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  this  record. 
This  pi-ocess  calls  for  a  moderately  clear  idea  of  his  two  marriages,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  children,  together  with  their  names  and  the  time  and  order  of  their 
birth.     We  have  seen  that  John  Banyan,  Sr.,  was  born  iu  1628.     When  he  was  first 
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married  is  not  kiiuwii,  hut  an  almost  universal  tradition  jilaces  this  event  in  his 
eiiihteenth  year.  He  was  about  seventeen  when  he  returned  tVom  the  army,  and  he 
himself  tells  us  that  '  Presently  after  this  I  changed  niy  condition  into  a  married 
state,'  which,  allowing  several  months'  interval,  justifies  Mr.  Copner,  the  present 
vicar  of  Elstow  and  its  incumbent  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  in  saying,  in  his 
recently  published  •  Life  of  Bunyaii : ' 

•  Xot  later,  I  think,  than  the  spring  of  16-1:7  he  married.  .  .  .  He  left  his  father's 
house,  and  took  up  his  abode  as  a  married  man  in  a  cottage  in  Elstow.  For  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years  he  lived  in  the  village.  .  .  .  He  was  oidy  eighteen — perhaps  not 
more  than  seventeen — when  he  married.  Some  have  thought  that  he  may  have  mar- 
ried at  a  consideralily  later  date.  This,  however,  is  impossible,  since  it  is  inconsistent 
altogether  with  what  he  says  of  himself  in  "  Grace  Abounding."  ...  In  1G5S  he  lost 
his  wife.' ' 

This  cannot  be  far  from  correct,  for  when  his  second  wife  went  to  the  Court  of 
Assize,  at  Bedford,  to  plead  for  his  liberation  from  prison,  in  August,  1661,  she  said, 
while  under  examination,  that  she  had  four  children  to  provide  for,  and  had  nothing 
to  live  upon  but  the  charity  of  friends.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  judge,  asked  :  'Hast 
thou  four  children  ?  thou  art  but  a  young  woman  to  have  four  children  I '  She 
replied :  '  My  lord,  I  am  but  mother-in-law  to  them  [ste2>mot/ier],  not  having  been 
married  to  him  full  two  years.'  This  would  bring  his  second  marriage  to  1659,  and 
should  settle  the  fact  that  in  1661  he  had  four  children  living,  by  his  first  wife,  all 
of  whom  were  born  between  16-17  and  1658.  Subsequent  facts  warrant  the  reason- 
able probability  that  they  were  born  in  this  order';  namely,  John,  Mary,  Elizabeth 
and  Thomas.  Mary  was  christened  in  July,  1650,  more  than  three  yeai-s  after  his 
marriage;  Elizabeth  was  born  in  April,  1654;  and  we  have  no  birth  I'ecord  or  baptis- 
mal record  of  either  John  or  Thomas.  As  all  the  four  were  born  within  eleven 
years,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  his  two  daughters  were  the  only  children 
born  to  him  within  the  first  seven  years  of  the  eleven  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
remained  childless  for  more  than  three  years  after  his  marriage,  when  Mary  was 
born.  But  John,  conceded  to  be  his  eldest  son,  was  himself  the  grandfather  of 
Hannah  Bunyan,  at  the  latest,  by  169S,  when  he  would  be  but  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  great-grandchildren  of  Pastor  Bunyan's  but 
Hannah,  and  we  know  that  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr. ;  it  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  account  John,  Jr.,  as  the  first-born  of  the  four,  and  to  fix 
his  birth  in  164:8— or  1649,  at  the  latest. 

Now,  in  returning  to  the  St.  Cuthbert  record,  the  first  thing  to  note  is  its  date, 
November  16th,  1672,  the  year  of  Bunyan's  release  from  prison.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Bunyan's  second  wife,  although  Mr.  Copner, 
who  has  access  to  the  same  records  with  Mr.  Brown,  thinks  that  Bunyan's  own  son 
Joseph  was  the  son  of  his  first  wife,  and  that  the  only  child  of  his  second  wife,  who 
grew  up,  was  Sarah.  Be  this  as  it  maj-,  November,  1672,  brings  us  to  the  thirteenth 
vear  after  Bnnvan's  second  marriage.     But,  outside  of  this  record,  there  is  not  one  , 
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line  of  evidence  to  prove  that  lie  had  a  son  born  to  liiiii  under  these  circumstances. 
B.iinvau  died  in  1688,  and  a  son  born  to  liim  in  1GT2  would  make  him  leave  a 
fatherless  youth  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  after  he  had  been  married  to  that  boy's  mother  for  nine  and  twenty  years ; 
that  is,  from  1659  to  1688.  "We  have  not  one  iota  of  data  as  to  when  Sarah  or 
Joseph  was  born,  nor  as  to  which  was  the  youngest,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  either  of  them  was  born  thirteen  years  after  the  marriage  of  their  parents, 
when  the  first  babe  of  those  parents,  who  died  at  birth,  was  born  within  two  years 
of  their  marriage,  as  the  mother  herself  told  Judge  Hale  in  1661.  If  it  be  objected 
that  Bunyan  and  his  wife  lived  apart  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  so  these  two  chil- 
dren, Sarah  and  Joseph,  were  born  after  his  release ;  it  may  be  answered  that  he  not 
only  visited  his  church  frequently  and  went  to  London  and  other  places  during  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  but  that  on  '  mainprize  '  he  spent  considerable  time  with 
his  family,  wherever  they  lived.  Besides,  if  Joseph  was  born  in  1672,  after  his 
father's  term  of  imprisonment,  tlien  must  Sarah  have  been  born  after  Joseph,  and 
so,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  must  have  left  a  little  girl  as  well  as  a  young 
boy,  for  his  second  wife  had  no  living  children  of  her  own  when  she  appeared 
before  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  1661.  Either  both  of  her  children  were  born  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  or  both  afterward,  and  as  the  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  they 
were  born  between  1661  and  1672,  the  Joseph  who  was  christened  in  the  last  of 
these  years  was  not  his  son,  but  his  grandson  and  the  son  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr., 
who,  at  that  time,  would  be  little,  if  any  thing,  less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  every  way  likely  to  have  a  son,  and  to  be  living  at  that  time  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Cuthbert's. 

One  step  more  in  this  investigation.  Hannah  Bunyan's  history'  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  tliis  record,  and  by  the  highest  probability  connects  it  with  the  household 
of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  her  grandfather.  The  following  is  his  last  will  and  testament. 
This  document  is  dated  Deceni!>er  13th,  1728,  and  was  proved  a  month  later  : 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  John  Bunyan,  of  Bedford,  Bracier,  being 
well  in  body  and  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  Praised  be  God  !  do  make  and  ordain 
my  last  AVill  and  Testament  in  manner  following.  That  is  to  say,  I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  to  my  granddaughter,  Hannah  Bunyan,  whom  I  have  brought  up  from  a 
child,  and  who  now  lives  with  me,  my  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  wherein 
Joseph  Sinionds,  the  younger,  now  lives,  with  the  outhouses,  yard,  garden  and  all 
the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever.  Item,  I  give  to 
her,  my  said  granddaughter,  the  lease  of  the  house  I  live  in  and  all  the  rest  of  my  per- 
sonal estate,  goods  and  chattels,  ready  money,  debt,  household  goods  and  the  imple- 
ments or  utensils  of  trade  and  all  my  stock  in  trade.  All  these  I  gi\e  to  my  said 
granddaughter,  Hannah  Bunyan,  she  paying  all  ]ny  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses. 
And  I  constitute  and  appoint  the  said  Hannah  Bunyan  whole  and  sole  executrix  of 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament.' 

Religiously,  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  En- 
, gland,  until  he  united  with  his  father's  Church,  June  27th,  1693,  about  five  years  after 
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the  death  of  liis  father,  and  remained  a  iiiemher  tliereof  until  liis  own  death,  in  1728. 
Hannah  Bunyan  was  tlie  daugliter  of  liis  son,  whose  name  is  not  positively  known, 
a  point  to  be  considered  immeiliately.  She  lived  and  died  a  maiden  lady,  retaining 
her  father's  name,  Bunyan.  She  became  a  member  of  her  great-grandfatlier's 
Church,  and  a  tablet  to  her  memory  now  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Bunyan 
Meeting-house  at  Bedford,  which  reads  thus : 

'In  memory  of  Hannah  Bunyan,  wlio  departed  this  life  15th  Feb.,  1770,  aged 
76.  X.  B.  She  was  great-granddaughter  to  tlie  Reverend  and  justly  celebrated  Mr. 
John  Bunyan,  who  died  at  London,  31st  August,  16SS,  aged  60  years,  and  was- 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  there  is  a  stone  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  here  32  years,  and  during  that  period  suffered  12  years  im- 
prisonment.    The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance.' 

If  she  was  76  years  old  in  177ii,  she  must  have  been  born  in  1694,  and  tlie 
question  arises.  Whether  any  son  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  lived  at  that  time,  who  was 
likely  to  be  her  father  ?  The  parish  register  of  St.  Paul's,  Bedford,  has  these  entries  : 
'  1691,  Dec.  Married  Joseph  Bunyan  and  Mary  Ciiarnock.'  Oct.  6,  1695,  records 
the  christening  of  '  Chernock,  y'  son '  of  this  couple,  and  Oct.,  1696,  that  of  Ann,  their 
daughter,  with  her  burial  a  month  later.  All  the  circumstances  tend  to  show,  that 
the  same  Josepli  Bunyan  who  was  christened  in  1672  was  married  in  1694,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  Mr.  Brown  says,  that  after  Nov.,  1696,  '  all  furtlier  trace  of 
Joseph  Bunyan  disappears,'  wliich  is  equally  true  of  his  wife  and  cliildren  so  far  as 
direct  record  goes.  Jolm  Bunyan,  Jr.,  says,  that,  as  Hannah's  grandfather,  he  had 
brought  'her  up  from  a  child,'  and  that  she  'still  lived  with'  him  in  1728.  "Who 
thcTi  was  his  son  and  her  father  ?  All  reasonable  probaljility  points  to  Joseph  Bun- 
yan ;  to  Hannah's  birth  about  1697,  and  to  her  father's  death  in  the  same  year. 
This  likelihood  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  why  her  grandfather  should  have  brought 
her  up  and  why  she  had  always  lived  with  him.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  taken  her  as  a  helpless  babe  liad  her  own  father  lived.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  exact  year  of  her  birth,  although  her  monument  states  that  she  was  76  years 
old  in  the  year  1770  ;  leaving  abundant  room  for  a  mistake  of  tliree  years  in  her 
age,  which  would  make  her  73  instead  of  76  at  her  death.  Joseph  was  clearly  a 
State-churchman  and  had  his  two  children  Chernock  and  Ann  christened.  But  we 
have  no  record  either  of  the  birth  or  christening  of  Hannah,  and  if  she  was  his 
daughter,  born  after  his  death  and  brought  up  in  the  liouse  of  her  grandfather,  this 
is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  have  no  record  of  her  christening,  for  he  had  joined  the 
Bedford  Church  in  1693,  and  would  not  have  had  her  christened  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Put  all  these  dates  and  facts  together,  with  the  leading  fact,  that  she  was 
great-granddaughter  to  Pastor  Bunyan,  and  granddaughter  to  his  son  John,  and 
there  is  large  room  for  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  Joseph  Bunyan  who  was  chris- 
tened in  1672  became  her  father  somewhere  between  his  marriage  in  1694  and 
1697.     As  to  the  question  of  her  e.\act  age  at  the  time  of  her  death,  it  is  univers- 
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ally  known  tliat  persons  living  over  seventy  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  family 
or  otiier  recoi-ds,  are  very  likely  to  make  a  mistake  of  several  years  in  computing 
their  ao-e.  But  we  have  no  record  of  Hannah  Bunyan's  birth,  and  considering  that 
she  is  reputed  to  have  been  70  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  deduction  of  three  years 
would  make  tliis  long  list  of  dates  agree,  and  still  leave  her  73  years  of  age  when 
she  died.  This  would  bring  her  alleged  age  as  near  to  accuracy  as  we  generally  find 
reckonino-,  where  memory  and  family  tradition  are  relied  upon  entirely  to  determine 
a,  birth-date.  So  far  as  appears,  these  were  all  the  data  tliat  were  depended  on  in 
decidino-  what  age  she  was  at  her  death.  All  her  immediate  household  seem  to 
have  passed  away,  for  she  appears  to  have  been  the  only  heir  left  when  her  grand- 
father made  liis  will,  in  1728.  It  is  the  more  ditiicult  to  get  at  her  exact  age  for  the 
reason  that  she  left  no  children ;  having  at  the  time  of  her  death  neither  father  nor 
mother,  brother  nor  sister,  so  far  as  appears,  and  her  grandfather  who  brought  her 
up  having  been  dead  for  forty-two  years  when  she  died.  Strangers  only  were  left 
to  erect  her  tablet  in  the  Bunyan  Meeting-house,  for  it  does  not  appear  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  nor  even  when.  As  she  inherited  her  grandfather's  property,  the  rea- 
sonable inference  is,  that  it  was  paid  for  out  of  the  money  which  she  left,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  exact  and  reliable  data,  those  who  put  it  up  were  obliged  to  determine 
her  age  as  best  they  conld  :  an  every-day  occurrence  in  such  cases. 

Really,  all  that  is  definitely  known  of  Plannah  Bunyan  is,  that  she  was  the  child 
of  a  son  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  that  her  father's  father  had  brouglit  her  up  as  his  own 
child,  that  after  his  death  she  became  a  member  of  the  Bunyan  Church,  and  that  she 
died  in  1770,  at  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  Who  then  is  so  likely  to  liave  been 
her  fatlier  as  the  Joseph  who  was  christened  in  1672  and  married  in  1694?  This 
would  allow  her  the  age  ascribed  to  her  on  her  tablet,  aside  from  the  ordinary  mist.ikes 
of  memory  where  nothing  is  written,  and  would  utterly  avoid  all  the  inconsistencies 
involved  in  the  theory  that  her  great-grandfather  had  a  son  who  was  her  great- 
uncle  when  he  was  but  a  young  man  of  twenty-two.  Which  is  the  most  likely,  tliat 
Joseph  Bunyan  was  her  great-uncle  or  her  father  when  he  was  that  age  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  reasonable  conjecture  ought  not  to 
halt  long  in  deciding  which.  Certainly  there  were  two  John  Bunyans,  married 
men,  father  and  son,  living  in  Bedford  in  1672,  to  have  made  tlie  one  a  grandfatiier 
and  the  other  a  great-grandfather  in  1694:-97,  and  somebody  must  have  been  Hannah 
Bunyan's  father,  to  whom  she  held  the  relation  of  child  at  that  time.  This  makes 
her  relationship  complete,  child  to  Joseph,  grandchild  to  John,  Jr.,  and  great-grand- 
child to  the  Bedford  pastor,  not  earlier  than  1691,  nor  later  than  1697.  This  line  of 
conjectural  probability  finds  a  strong  confirmation  in  the  Eegisters  of  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Cuthbert's,  and  more  than  both  in  the  will  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  together  witli 
the  age  of  his  granddaughter.  But  what  is  of  vastly  more  consequence,  it  redeems 
the  name  of  lionest  John  Bunyan  from  an  injustice  and  a  series  of  inconsistencies 
from  which  he  cannot  be  redeemed  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  son  Joseph 
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christened  in  tlieClmrcli  of  England  almost  innnediatoly  after  his  release  from  prison. 
Wliy  had  he  been  in  prison  for  nearly  thirteen  years  ?  Let  hiiu  answer  that  question 
himself  : 

'  I  was  indicted  for  an  upholder  and  maintainor  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  con- 
venticles, and  for  not  conforming  to  the  Clinrcli  of  England.'^  '  Tiiere  was  a  bill 
of  indictment  preferred  against  mc.  Tiie  extent  thereof  was  as  folioweth  :  "  That 
John  Bnnyan  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  laborer,  being  a  person  of  such  and  sucii 
conditions,  he  hath  (since  such  a  time)  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  from 
coming  to  church  to  hear  divine  service,  and  is  a  conunon  upholder  of  several  uii- 
lawfid  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  the 
good  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king."  ' 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  passed  a  sanguinary  Act  '  Vnv  the  punishment  of  persons 
refusing  to  come  to  church.'  It  provided,  that  any  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  refused  to  attend  the  reading  of  Common-prayer  in  some  church,  should  be 
first  imprisoned,  then  if  he  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  of  conformity  within  three 
months  be  should  be  banished,  and  if  he  returned  to  England  he  should  suffer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  under  this  brutal  Act  that  Bunyan  was  charged 
with  '  devilishly  '  abstaining  from  coming  to  church.  Besides,  shortly  after  he  was 
put  in  prison,  the  Act  of  Conformity  (1662)  made  the  Prayer-book  the  national 
standard  of  faith,  enforced  by  the  penal  laws  of  all  preceding  reigns.  But  why  did 
he  stay  away  from  church,  after  telling  us  that  when  a  boy  he  almost  worshiped  the 
parson  and  his  vestments  and  the  Prayer-book,  looking  upon  them  all  with  the  most 
holy  awe  ?  Because  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  clergy  were  corrupt  and  he 
now  looked  upon  them  with  supreme  contempt.  In  his  '  Justification  by  Faith,' 
signed  'John  Bunyan,  From  Prison,  the  27th  of  the  12th  month,  1671,'  he  says  to 
Fowler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  vilified  him:  'What  you 
say  about  "  doubtful  opinion,  alterable  modes,  rites,  and  circumstances  in  religion  " 
(p.  239),  I  know  none  so  wedded  thereto  as  yourselves,  even  the  whole  gang  of  your 
rabbling,  counterfeit  clergy ;  who  generally,  like  the  ape  j'ou  speak  of,  lie  blowing 
up  the  applause  and  glory  of  your  trumpery."  Yet,  now  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  within  a  year  of  writing  this  blast  against  the  clergy,  he  went  to  this  '  counter- 
feit, rabbling  gang '  to  get  his  baby  christened  !  And  why  would  he  not  listen  to 
the  Prayer-book?  'It  is  none  of  God's  institution,'  he  said.  Ilis  contempt  for  the 
Prayer-book  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  sufferings.  "When  Judge  Keeling,  in  a 
towering  passion,  at  his  trial,  asked  why  he  staj-ed  away  from  church,  he  calmly  an- 
swered :  '  The  word  of  God  does  not  command  me  to  pray  by  the  Common  Prayer- 
book.'  Keeling  leai-nedly  told  him  that  this  book  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles ! 
This,  the  Bedford  '  laborer  '  ventured  to  doubt,  saying  :  '  Show  me  the  place  in  the 
Epistles  where  the  Common  Prayer-book  is  written,  or  one  text  in  Scripture  that 
commands  me  to  read  it  and  I  will  read  it.'  Again,  he  tells  us,  that  when  he  was 
out  of  prison  for  a  short  time,  in  1661-62,  he  took  every  occasion  '  to  visit  the 
people  of  God,  exhorting  tliera  to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
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take  heed  that  thej  touched  not  the  Prayer-hooh.''  In  liis  work  on  Prayer,  written  as 
liis  second  work  in  prison  (1662),  he  says  of  those  wlioin  the  Act  of  Conformity 
forced  to  use  the  Prayer-book,  and  whom  he  designates  : 

'Every  cursed  wlioremaster,  thief,  and  drunkard,  swearer  and  perjured  person, 
.  .  .  witli  their  blaspliemous  throats  and  hypocritical  hearts,  they  will  come  to 
church  and  say,  "  Our  Fatlier."  Nay,  further,  these  men,  though  every  time  they 
say  to  God,  "  Our  Father,"  do  most  abominably  blaspheme,  yet  they  must  be  com- 
pelled thus  to  do.  And  because  others  that  are  of  more  sober  principles  scmple  the 
truth  of  such  vain  traditions  ;  therefore  tliey  must  be  looked  upon  to  be  the  only 
enemies  of  God  and  the  nation  ;  when  as  it  is  their  own  ctirsed  sujxrstition  that  doth 
set  the  great  God  against  them,  and  cause  them  to  count  them  for  his  enemies.'  * 

Then  did  he  detest  the  Prayer-book  purely  because  wicked  men  were  compelled 
to  use  it,  and  its  use  made  them  hypocrites?  IS^ot  at  all ;  but  because  of  its  intrinsic 
demerits,  as  he  regarded  them.     He  denounces  it  as  an  '  invention  of  men,'  and  writes : 

'It  is  evident  also  that  by  the  silencing  of  God's  dear  ministers,  though  never 
so  powerfully  enabled  by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  if  they  in  conscience  cannot  admit 
that  form  of  Common-prayer.  If  this  be  not  an  exalting  the  Common  Praj'er-book, 
above  either  praying  b}^  the  Spirit  or  preaching  the  word,  I  have  taken  my  mark 
amiss.  ...  It  is  a  sad  sign  that  that  which  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  parts  of  the 
pretended  worsliip  of  God  is  antichristian  when  it  hath  nothing  but  the  tradition 
of  men  and  the  strength  of  jjersecution  to  uphold  or  plead  for  it.' 

More  than  denouncing  it  as  'antichristian,'  he  says  that  it  'muzzles  up  prayer 
in  a  form,'  and  calls  it  a  work  cf  'scraps  and  fragments  devised  by  popes  and  friars.' 
Yet,  the  intolerant  demanded  that  he  should  use  it  or  surrender  all  his  rights  of 
citizenship.  Because  he  flung  it  to  the  winds  and  would  pray  without  it,  the 
Justices  sent  Cobb,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  after  he  had  been  in  prison  three  months, 
to  persuade  liim  to  submit,  by  coming  to  some  church  in  Bedford  to  hear  it  i-ead. 
Bunyan  told  him:  'I  will  stand  by  the  truth  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.'  He 
tells  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment  he  expected  to  suffer  martyrdom 
on  the  gallows :  '  This,  therefore,  lay  with  great  trouble  upon  me,  for  methought  I 
was  ashamed  to  die  with  a  pale  face  and  tottering  knees  for  such  a  cause  as  tliis.' 
And  he  resisted  the  Prayer-book  to  the  bitter  end.  Near  the  close  of  his  imprison- 
ment he  writes : 

'  If  nothing  will  do  unless  I  make  my  conscience  a  continual  butchery  and 
slaughter-shop,  unless,  putting  out  my  own  eyes,  I  commit  me  to  the  blind  to  lead 
me,  as  I  doubt  not  is  desired  by  some,  I  have  determined,  the  Almighty  God  being 
my  helper  and  shield,  yet  to  suffer  if  frail  life  may  continue  so  long,  even  till  the 
moss  shall  grow  on  mine  eyebrows,  rather  than  thus  to  violate  my  faith  and  j)rinciples.' 

And  still  again,  in  the  Preface  to  his  '  Confession  of  Faith,'  published  in  1672, 
the  year  of  his  release  from  prison,  but  written  two  years  before,  he  declares: 

'  I  have  not  been  so  sordid  as  to  stand  to  a  doctrine,  right  or  wrong,  when  so 
weighty  an  argument  as  above  eleven  years'  imprisonment  is  continually  dogging  of 
me  to  weigli  and  pause,  and  pause   again,  the  grounds  and   foundation   of  those 
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pi-inciples  fur  whicli  I  tluis  liave  suffered.  But  Iiaviiij;,  not  only  at  my  friala&scrtcd 
then),  but  also  since,  even  all  this  tedious  trdct  of  tii/te,  by  tlie  word  "of  God,  exam- 
ined them  and  found  tliem  good,  I  cannot,  1  dare  not  now  revolt  or  deny  tiie  same, 
on  paiu  of  eternal  damnation.'' 

The  mere  suggestion  is  simply  shocking  to  every  sensitive  mind,  that  John 
Bunyun,  who  had  thus  denounced  the  clergy  and  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Prayer-book,  and  who  had  suffered  for  Tnore  than  twelve  long  years  after  this  fash- 
ion, should  leave  his  '  Den,'  take  charge  of  a  Dissenting  Church  as  its  pastor,  and  then 
make  straight  for  that  National  Church,  turn  liis  back  upon  his  whole  past  life  and 
pretensions,  and  ask  the  very  men  wiio  in  that  very  year  he  had  publicly  denounced 
as  a  'gang  of  rabbling  counterfeit  clergy,'  to  christen  his  child  by  reading  over  it 
this  same  ' antichristian '  Prayer-book!  Then  take  into  account  his  pronounced 
convictions  against  infant  baptism,  and  the  very  suggestion  becomes  an  imposition. 
Southey  well  says,  that  he  differed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
'  on  the  point  of  infant  baptism.'  How  could  he  say  any  thing  else  with  these  dec- 
larations of  Bun3'an  before  his  eyes  ?  In  his  '  Come  and  Welcome '  he  lays  great 
stress  on  the  word  ^  hioi '  that  cometh  to  Christ  saying : 

Christ  'shows  also  hereby  that  no  lineage,  kindred,  or  relation  can  at  all  be 
profited  by  any  outward  or  carnal  union  with  the  person  that  the  Father  iiath  given 
to  Christ.  It  is  only  him,  the  given  him,  the  coming  hi/n-  that  he  intends  absoiutelv 
to  secure.  Men  make  a  great  ado  with  the  cliildren  of  believers ;  and  Oh  the 
children  of  helievers  !  But  if  the  child  of  the  believer  is  not  the  hi)n  concerned  in 
this  absolute  promise,  it  is  not  these  great  men's  cry,  nor  yet  what  the  parent  or  child 
can  do,  that  can  interest  him  is  this  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  this  absolute  promise.'  * 

Tliese  words  were  first  publislied  in  167S,  six  years  after  this  alleged  christening  of 
Joseph.  But  in  1G73,  only  one  year  after  this  alleged  christening,  when  Kiffin, 
already  quoted  in  part,  asked  him  why  he  indulged  '  the  Baptists  (that  is,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bedford  Church)  in  many  acts  of  disobedience?  For  to  come  unpre- 
pared into  the  church  is  an  act  of  disobedience ;  to  come  unprepared  to  the  Supper 
is  an  act  of  disobedience.'  Bunyan  resented  the  charge  with  great  s])irit  demanding  : 
'But  what  acts  of  disobedience  do  we  indulge  them  in?  "In  the  sin  of  infant 
baptism?"  We  indulge  them  not ;  but  being  commanded  to  bear  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  each  other,  suffer  it ;  it  iieing  indeed  in  our  eyes  such  ;  but  in  theirs  they  say 
a  duty,  till  God  shall  otherwise  persuade  them.'  On  the  same  page  he  says,  that  he 
cannot  '  press  baptism  in  our  notion,  on  those  that  cannot  bear  it.' '  Here,  to  say 
the  least,  he  regards  infant  baptism  as  the  '  infirmity '  of  those  who  practiced  it, 
which  he  could  'suffer'  'till  God  shall  otherwise  persuade  them.' 

If  Bunyan  had  had  no  such  scruples  on  infant  baptism  as  are  here  stated,  if  he 
had  a  babe  born  to  him  in  1672  and  he  desired  him  christened,  he  could  have  done 
this  himself  as  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Church,  or  any  Pedobaptist  dissenting  minister 
in  England  would  have  cheerfully  done  it  for  him.  But  the  supreme  absurditv  of 
sending  him  off  to  the  Xational  Church  to  have  this  done,  bears  its  contradiction  on 
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its  face.     "Wliat  must  lie  have  done  in  such  a  ease  purely  as  a  matter-of-fact  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Rubric  itself  ?     This  certainly  it  required  : 


'  There  shall  be  for  every  male-child  to  be  baptized  two  godfathers  and  one 
godmother.  .  .  .  The  godfathers  and  godmothers,  and  the  people  with  the  children 
must  be  ready  at  the  Font,  either  immediately  after  the  last  Lesson  at  Moriung 
Prayer,  or  else  immediately  after  the  last  Lesson  at  Evening  Prayer,  as  the  Curate 
by  his  discretion  shall  appoint.' 


The  Church  of  England  had  been  trying  to  crush  out  Bunyan's  congregation  for 
about  nineteen  years,  and  Mr.  Brown  shows  us  that  the  Bedford  Church  was  not 
able  to  hold  its  meetings  for  five  years  and  a  half,  from  1G63  to  16G8.  The  Convent- 
icle Act  almost  ground  it  to  powder.  Yet,  by  the  light  of  St.  Cutlibert's  Eegister, 
we  are  now  to  believe  that  four  years  later,  its  new  pastor,  John  Bunyan,  fresh  from 
his  '  Den,'  did  without  either  making  a  wry  face  or  laughing,  pick  out  two  godfathers 
and  a  godmother,  and  with  his  loving  wife  Elizabeth  carrying  the  babe,  plodded 
through  the  streets  of  Bedford,  taking  this  heroic  band  at  his  heels,  to  St.  Cutli- 
bert's, to  have  the  Prayer-book  read  over  his  child  by  a  ]iriest  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  that  babe  christened  into  its  fellowship !  The  ordeal  must  have  been 
very  trying  to  one  of  his  principles ;  for  the  Rubric  further  required  that  the  priest 
should  say  to  the  godfathers  and  godmothers: 

'  This  infant  must  also  faithfully  for  his  part  promise  by  you  that  are  his 
sureties,  until  he  come  of  age  to  take  it  upon  himself,  that  he  will  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  and  constantly  believe  God"s  holy  word,  and  obediently 
keep  his  coinmandnients.' 

The  priest  was  then  required  to  ask  Joseph,  through  these  godparents,  if  he 
renounced  the  '  devil  and  all  liis  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with 
all  covetous  desires  of  the  same  and  the  carnal  desires  of  the  flesh.'  Then  the  little 
one  was  to  reply,  in  the  hearing  of  John,  liis  half-martyred  father,  through  his  god- 
parents of  course  :  'I  renounce  them  all.'  Again,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  it  was  solemnly  read  to  him  that  he  might  understand  what  he 
was  doing,  when  lie  meekly  answered  :  'All  this  I  steadfastly  believe.'  The  priest 
at  St.  Cuthbert's  finally  put  the  question  to  him:  'Wilt  thou  be  baptized  in  this 
faith  ? '  and  he  eagerly  answered  :  '  This  is  my  desire.'  When  the  priest  had  made 
'  a  cross  upon  the  child's  forehead  '  and  had  otherwise  christened  him  he  said,  seeing 

'That  this  child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  let 
lis  give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits.'  Then  he  gave  thanks  in  these 
M'ords  :  '  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  iiath  pleased  thee 
to  regenei-ate  this  infant  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  thine  own  child  by 
adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  holy  Church.' 

After  exhorting  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  teach  the  babe  'The  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,'  he  then  gave 
them  this  solemn  charge:  'Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the 
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Bishop  to  be  confirmed ; '  wlien  thej  went  out,  that  Bunyan  tlie  Dreamer  might 
prepare  Joseph  to  be  '  bishopt.' 

Scarcely  can  any  thing  be  imagined  less  in  harmony  with  the  stern  convictions 
of  Bunyan  on  '  vain  traditions '  than  his  '  Amen  '  to  such  a  scene.  And  of  this  all 
may  be  assured,  that  if  he  ever  went  on  such  a  pilgrimage  he  did  not  take  his  book 
of  1662,  'Praying  in  the  Spirit,'  under  one  arm,  and  Lis  'Defense  of  Justification,' 
his  work  of  1672,  under  the  other;  for  these  would  not  have  entirely  agreed  with 
the  Prayer-book  which  the  priest  read  for  him  that  day.  The  Register  tells  us  that 
a  John  Bunyan  went  through  this  foolish  ceremony,  but  this  could  not  well  have 
been  the  author  of  these  works.  There  w;\s  too  little  Slough  of  Despond,  lieavy 
burden  on  the  back.  Wicket  Gate,  and  falling  of  the  load  into  the  Redeemer's 
Tomb,  in  the  whole  farce  to  suit  him  ;  and  altogether  too  much  Prayer-book,  spon- 
sor, priesthood  and  signing  of  the  cross,  to  secure  that  regeneration,  adoption  and 
incorporation  into  Christ's  holy  Church  which  he  sought  for  his  children.  If  he  really 
did  submit  this  child  to  this  process  he  must  have  coveted  for  him  some  fancied  good 
thereby,  which  he  withheld  from  John  and  Elizabeth,  Thomas  and  Sarah.  Or  if  he 
withheld  these  from  christening  because  of  its  apprehended  evils,  none  can  divine 
why  he  exposed  Joseph  to  these  evils  and  not  his  brethren.  Then  these  two 
remarkable  things  follow ;  namely,  that  the  Church  of  England  should  have  kept 
his  recantation  a  profound  secret,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  secret,  his  own  Chnrcli 
should  have  taken  no  exception  to  his  conduct.  He  tells  ns  that  ho  was  Indicted 
and  imprisoned  'For  not  conforming  to  the  Church  of  England.'  He  had  been 
denouncing  its  clergy  and  Prayer-book  for  nineteen  years,  for  which  crime  he  had 
been  kept  in  his  '  Den '  for  more  than  twelve  years.  And  now  he  had  taken  himself 
'home'  to  this  very  Church,  begging  for  its  ordinance  and  membership  therein  for 
his  child  through  the  agency  of  that  clergy  and  Prayer-book.  Na\',  he  put  his 
recantation  on  the  public  record  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Parish,  and  neither  Cobb,  nor 
Keeling,  nor  Fowler  ever  heard  a  word  about  it,  nor  was  the  news  of  his  recantation 
rung  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  nor  have  we  any  knowledge  that 
Charles  II.  ever  told  John  Owen  that  his  favorite  'tinker,'  whom  he  so  much  loved 
to  hear  'prate,'  had  down  on  his  knees  and  conformed  at  last.  The  best  interpreters 
of  Bunyan  tell  us  that  Wm.  Swinton,  the  spy  who  had  dogged  the  steps  of  Bunyan 
and  the  Baptists  for  years,  was  the  Mr.  Badman  of  Bunyan's  pen  and  the  sexton  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  Clairch,  where  he  and  Fecknian  plotted  their  destruction ;  yet 
Swinton  prudently  said  nothing  about  this  recantation.  Bunyan  was  the  most 
public  man  in  Bedford,  and  with  this  thing  known  to  two  godfathers  and  one  god- 
mother, the  priest,  Swinton  and  Bunyan,  six  in  all,  it  could  not  have  been  niucli  of 
a  secret,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  Register  open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  Yet 
that  Church  which  Bunyan  had  warned  for  twenty-three  years  against  '  touching  the 
Prayer-book,'  and  which  never  had  touched  it,  took  no  exception  whatever  to  its 
pastor's  new  adhesion  to  the  Prayer-book !     Its  members  had  been  fined  and  dis- 
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tressed  because  they  would  not  conform,  and  now  its  pastor  liad  conformed  and 
promised  to  bring  bis  cliild  to  the  '  Bishop  to  be  confirmed  ; '  and  still  bis  Church 
was  as  much  delighted  with  him  as  ever.  Ilei'eby,  however,  hangs  an  interesting 
story  of  Eun3''an  and  his  Church,  and  the  action  which  they  took  in  somewhat  sim- 
ilar cases.  On  the  13th  of  November,  166S,  Bunyan's  Church  appointed  himself 
and  '  Harrington  a  committee  to  admonish  Brother  Merrill  concerning  his  with- 
drawing from  the  Church  cmd  his  conformity  to  y'worUVs  way  of  worship.''  They 
were  instructed  to  '  endeavor  his  conviction  for  his  sin  in  his  withdrawal.''  Brother 
MeiTill  bad  compromised  his  brethren,  in  placing  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
an  episcopally  ordained  ministry,  whose  offices  and  functions  they  rejected,  and  bad 
'  united  with  them  in  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  which  they  despised  as  tartly  as  Bun- 
yan  himself.  On  October  14:th,  16G9,  William  Man  and  John  Crocker  reported,  that 
they  also  had  visited  Brother  Merrill,  and  '  though  their  words  and  carriage  were 
so  winning  and  full  of  bowells  that  he  could  not  well  breake  out  into  that  impa- 
tiency  as  he  had  sometimes  done,'  yet  he  told  them  that  he  '  would  have  no  more  to 
do  with  them,  bidding  them  to  do  their  worst.'  The  Church  then  sent  '  Brother 
Bunyan  and  Brother  Breeden  once  more  to  admonish  him.  But  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1670,  Bun3'an  and  six  other  brethren  signed  a  written  report,  stating,  that 
as  Humphrey  Merrill  bad  '  openly  recanted  his  profession,'  they  recommended  that 
he  be  '  cut  off  from  and  cast  out  of  this  Church  of  Christ,'  which,  '  in  full  assembly,' 
the  Church  adopted.  A  year  later,  April  21st,  1671,  on  Bunyan's  recommendation 
again,  and  after  patient  labor,  the  Church  excluded  Robert  Nelson,  because  'in  a 
great  assembly  of  the  Church  of  England  he  was  openly  and  profanely  Mshoped 
after  the  Anti-Christiati  order  of  that  Generation  ;  to  y^  great  profanation  of  God's 
order  and  heart-breaking  of  his  Christian  brethren.'  Now,  to  be  '  bishopt '  was  to 
be  blessed  or  confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  and  this  action  shows  that  Nelson  had  never 
before  been  a  communicant  of  the  National  Church,  as  confirmation  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  Supper  in  that  Church.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  this 
word  is  very  old.  Kichard  of  Gloucester,  Piers  and  WicklifE  all  used  it,  and  Grose 
tells  us  that  in  very  ancient  times,  when  the  Bishop  passed  through  a  town  or  village, 
the  women  ran  to  receive  bis  blessing,  and  often  left  the  milk  on  the  fire  till  it  was 
burnt;  hence,  in  Yorkshire,  burnt  milk  is  called  ^Mshoped'  to  this  day.  Thomas 
Edwards  complained  grievously,  in  1615,  that  formerly  '  we  had  bishoping  of  cliil- 
dren  :  now  we  have  bishoping  of  men  and  women  by  strange  laying  on  of  hands.' ' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Church  at  Bedford  excluding  Merrill  for  the  double 
'  sin  '  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  that  body  and  for  worshiping  with  the  Cliurch 
of  England  'in  the  world's  way  ;'  then  Nelson  is  cut  off  for  being  confirmed  'pro- 
fanely, after  the  Anti-Christian  order  of  that  Generation.'  And  now  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  pastor  and  committee-man  of  that  Church,  who  recommended 
and  secured  the  exclusion  of  these,  his  brethren,  did  one  year  thereafter  take  his 
own  son  to  be  christened  by  this  same  'Anti-Christian  Generation,'  the  necessary  act 
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prcjiaratory  to  buiiig  '  bisliopt ; '  and  after  all  this,  that  he  promised  there  'to  take 
care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed,'  witliout  'j'  great 
profanation  of  God's  order,  and  heart-breaking  to  his  Christian  brethren.'  That  is 
to  say,  he  compromised  his  own  ordination  and  that  of  all  the  dissenting  ministers 
in  Great  Britain,  by  seeking  baptism  at  the  hands  of  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  yet 
either  that  his  Church  never  knew  any  thing  about  it,  or  that  liis  conduct  in  doing  so  ' 
never  so  much  as  ruffled  the  spirit  of  the  Bedford  Church  ! 

This  is  about  where  the  St.  Cuthbert's  record  lands  all  the  parties  concerned, 
when  it  is  forced  into  a  service  whicli  rotiects  upon  John  Bunyan's  character  for 
consistency  and  casts  a  slur  upon  his  spotless  memory.  In  the  series  of  records  of 
the  Bedford  Church,  it  is  shown  that  that  Church  w;uj  sensitive  in  the  extreme  on 
all  points  which  carried  the  appearance  of  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  have  had  his  child  christened  in  that  Church  preparatory  to  'bishoping' 
would  have  rent  his  own  tlock  to  pieces.  Eroude  had  the  right  estimate  of  Bun- 
yan's intense  character  and  spirit  when  he  said  of  him  that  this  was  his  aim:  'Be 
true  to  yourself  whatever  comes.  Better  hell  with  an  honest  heart  than  heaven 
with  cowardice  and  insincerity.'  Mr.  Brown's  eloquent  addi-ess  delivered  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Bunyan  statue  at  Bedford,  June  10th,  1874,  better  illustrates 
Bunyan's  consistency  than  the  doubt  thrown  upon  it  by  an  unnatural  interpretation 
of  the  St.  Cuthbert's  record.  The  statue  stands  with  its  back  to  St.  Peter's  Church, 
on  which  fact  Mr.  Brown  remarked  :  '  Bunyan  seems  to  be  repeating  his  old  offense 
of  turning  his  back  on  the  parish  Church.  ...  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  men  of 
his  metal  to  face  about  at  the  word  of  command.'  By  a  singular  coincidence  the 
birth-year  of  Bunyan  witnessed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  year  of  his  death  entire 
deliverance  from  popish  tyranny.  But  if  we  must  believe  that  the  Register  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  refers  to  him,  then,  after  all  his  protests  and  sufferings,  November  10th, 
1672,  demonstrates  that,  having  left  his  'Den'  in  May,  six  sliort  months  sufficed 
him  to  turn  his  back  upon  tlie  consistency  and  integrity  of  his  religious  life-time. 
For  two  centuries  history  has  written  him  as  firm  in  spirit  as  his  own  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  now  we  are  told  that,  after  all, '  the  moss  on  his  eyebrows'  did  grow 
so  long  and  thick  in  his  dank  prison,  that  when  he  canie  out,  a  la  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
he  neither  knew  himself  nor  did  any  body  else  know  him.  He  said  to  Fowler,  in 
that  year:  'Let  all  men  know  that  I  quarrel  not  with  him  about  things  wherein  I 
dissent  from  the  Church  of  England;'  and  yet  we  are  now  to  be  thought  iiici-edu- 
lous  for  refusing  to  believe  that  he  conformed  to  that  Church  in  that  year,  thougli 
to  believe  that  he  did,  might  turn  his  bones  in  the  '  Baptist  Comer '  of  Bunhill 
Fields,  where  he  now  sleeps. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  various  quarters  that  this  matter  can  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  Bunyan's  wife  migiit  have  had  the  child  christened  without  his 
knowledge,  as  several  mothers  of  noted  Baptists,  who  were  not  Baptists  themselves, 
have  had  their  children  christened   without  the  consent  of  their  husbands.     No. 
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Tliese  women  were  conscientiously  connected  with  other  Churches,  and  differing 
witli  tlieir  liusbauds  in  their  religious  views,  they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them,  as 
mothers,  to  do  what  they  esteemed  a  religious  duty.  Besides,  the  ministers  to  whom 
they  took  their  children  treated  them  and  their  households  kindly.  But  whetlier 
Elizabeth  Bunyan  were  a  Baptist  or  not,  she  was  not  likely  to  go  to  her  husband's  open 
persecutors,  who  had  brought  all  her  sorrows  upon  her  head  and  had  treated  her  hus- 
band like  a  brute  and  had  left  her  children  to  starve,  to  seek  their  blessing  upon  a 
child  whom  they  despised  for  his  father's  sake;  indeed,  she  was  not  a  woman  of  that 
stamp.  She  loved  her  husband  too  deai'ly  to  compromise  him  in  that  way.  Besides, 
if  the  Joseph  who  was  christened  was  her  son,  and  she  had  him  christened  by 
stealth,  on  religious  conviction,  why  was  she  not  consistent  with  herself  in  doing 
the  same  for  her  daughter,  Sarah?  and  in  putting  her  christening  on  the  same 
recoi'd,  if  Sarah  was  born  in  the  same  parish  ?  "While  she  almost  idolized  her  hus- 
band, he,  in  turn,  almost  idolized  her.  She  believed  in  him  and  in  his  view  of  the 
Church  of  England.  She  pleaded  for  him  before  the  bench  of  judges  and  went  to 
London  to  pi'ay  for  his  liberty  through  Lord  Barkwood  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  when  Sir  Matthew  Hale  pitied  her,  and  asked  of  her  husband's  calling,  a 
chorus  of  the  other  judges  cried  out:  '  A  tinker,  my  lord  ! '  'Yes,'  said  the  poor 
and  dauntless  woman,  '  and  because  he  is  a  tinker  and  a  poor  man,  therefore  he  is 
despised  and  camiot  have  justice.'  One  of  tlie  judges  responded  in  great  anger : 
'My  lord,  he  will  ju'each  and  do  what  he  lists.'  His  noble  wife  replied:  'He 
prcacheth  nothinc  but  the  word  of  God  I '  The  angry  judge  cried  out :  '  His  doc- 
trine is  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  !'  'My  lord,'  the  true  Elizabeth  replied,  'when 
the  riMiteous  Judge  shall  appeal',  it  will  be  known  that  his  doctrine  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  devil ! '  Made  of  that  sort  of  metal,  would  she  yet  smuggle  her 
husband's  son  into  the  State  Church  against  all  his  father's  preaching,  writing  and 
suffering?  Could  she  thus  trifle  with  his  religious  principles  and  \vith  her  own 
oppressions  in  the  bargain?  Bunyan's  teaching  to  her  was  that  the  wife  must  look 
upon  her  husband 

'  As  her  head  and  lord.  The  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man.  ...  It  is  an  un- 
seemly thing  so  much  as  once  in  all  her  life-time  to  offer  to  overstep  her  husband, 
she  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  in  subjection  to  him,  and  to  do  all  that  she  doeth,  as 
having"  her  warrant,  license  and  authority  from  him.  .  .  .  The  wife  is  master  next 
her  husband,  and  is  to  rule  all  in  his  absence  ;  yea,  in  his  presence  she  is  to  guide 
the  house,  to  bring  up  the  children  ;  provided,  she  so  do  it  as  the  adversary  have 
no  occasion  to  speak  reproachfully.  .  .  .  Therefore,  act  and  do  still ;  as  being  under 
the  power  of  the  husband.' '° 

The  fact  is,  according  to  his  biographer  of  1700 :  '  In  his  family  he  kept 
up  a  very  strict  discipline,  in  prayer  and  exhortations.'  "  Hence,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  Elizabeth  took  her  child  to  St.  Cuthbert's  to  be  christened, 
nor  is  the  intimation  that  she  did  at  all  to  the  honor  of  her  name. 

Mr.  Brown's  reason  for  thinking  that  Bunyan  removed  his  family  from  Elstow 
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to  Lcdford  about  1655  is,  that  tliere  is  no  birth-record  of  his  cliildren  at  Elstow 
after  1654 ;  also,  be  thiuks  that  bis  sons,  Jolm  and  Thomas,  may  havo  been  burn  at 
Bedford  between  1654  and  1658,  altliouj^li  tliere  is  no  more  record  of  their  birth  at 
Bedford  than  at  Elstow.  He  admits  that  they  might  both  have  been  born  at  Elstow 
between  1650  and  1654,  while  conjectural  probabilit}'  points  to  the  birth  of  John 
by  1648  or  1649.  From  this  premise  he  infers  that  Bunyan's  wife  and  children  lived 
not  only  in  Bedford,  but  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's  tliere,  all  through  her  hus- 
band's imprisonment.  There  is  no  date  whatever  to  determine  clearly  wlien  he 
removed  to  Bedford ;  all  that  we  know  is,  that  his  indictment  says  that  he  was  of 
Bedford  in  1661.  But  in  what  part  of  the  town  he  lived  tiien,  or  his  family  after- 
ward, till  1681,  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  the  drift  of  circumstances  simply 
points  to  the  fact,  that  during  his  imprisonment  his  family  lived  somewhere  in  the 
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town,  at  least  a  part  of  that  time.  Dr.  Stebbing,  no  mean  authority  on  Bnnyan, 
writes:  '  On  his  being  finally  committed  to  jail,  his  poor  family  must,  at  first,  have 
found  some  humble  lodging  in  one  of  the  lanes  or  back  streets  of  the  town.  The 
little  blind  girl  could  not  have  visited  him,  day  after  day,  through  the  long  winter, 
and  stayed  till  night-fall,  had  she  been  obliged  to  walk  to  and  from  Elstow,  nearly 
two  miles  of  harsh,  bleak  road.'  '^  Mr.  Copner,  the  present  vicar  of  Elstow, 
thinks  that  he  removed  to  Bedford  about  1654.     He  says : 

'"What  the  precise  site  of  his  humble  home  in  Bedford  at  this  time  may  have 
been,  it  were  vain  to  inquire.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  al)out  it,  and  no  ground 
exists  on  which  to  found  a  supposition.  It  is  likely  enough,  of  course,  tliat  it  stood 
somewhere  near  his  Cliurch,  but  in  what  particular  street  or  locality,  is  absolutely 
problematical.' 
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And  wliat  he  says  of  1054  is  just  as  true  of  tlie  location  of  liis  family  until 
16S1.  Because  Mr.  Brown  finds  a  John  Bunyan  on  the  Hearth  Tax-list  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Parish  for  the  years  1670-71,  while  the  John  Bunyan  was  still  in  prison,  and 
the  same  name  occurs  again  in  1673-74,  when  he  was  out  of  prison,  he  draws  the  un- 
warrantable conclusion  that  the  prisoner  Bunyan  M-as  a  householder  in  Bedford  all 
through  his  impi-isoiunent,  that  he  was  one  of  the  forty-seven  taxpayers  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  that  his  family  lived  in  the  same  house  from  the  time 
of  his  arrest  in  1661,  to  the  time  of  his  release  in  May,  1072 !  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  his  cliief  grounds  for  the  attempt  to  identify  the  author  of  'Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress' with  the  John  Bunyan  of  the  Eegister  of  1672. 

This  matter  of  the  Hearth-Tax  is  interesting.  Blackstone  says,  that  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  Doomsday-book  as  early  as  the  conquest,  by  the  name  of  '  fumagc,'  vul- 
garly called  'smoke  farthings;'  paid  by  custom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in 
the  house.  Under  Charles  II.,  1662,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  a  year  was  levied  on  every 
housekeeper  who  kept  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  As  the  value  of  English  money  in  this 
reign  was  at  least  six  times  more  than  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Vietoi'ia,  this  sum  would  now 
amount  to  about  twelve  shillings  sterling,  a  sum  which  Bunyan's  family  could  hardly 
pay  out  of  their  deep  penury.  But  what  evidence  is  there  that  from  1662  to  1672 
this  law  held  the  imprisoned  Bunyan  a  housekeeper  in  Bedford,  and  put  his  name 
on  the  Tax-list  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish?  John  Bunyan,  Sr.,  had  become  a  house- 
keeper when  he  was  eighteen,  and  if  his  son  John  was  born  in  1648,  as  seems 
reasonable,  he  would  be  twenty-two  years  of  age  in  1670,  the  year  in  which  his 
name  appears  on  this  Tax-list,  and  every-way  likely  to  be  a  housekeeper,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  then  poverty  of  his  father's  family.  Truly,  there  were  two 
adult  John  Bunyans  in  Bedford  in  1G70,  one  in  prison  and  one  out;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senior  Bunyan  lived  in  tiiis  particular  parish  from  1681  onward,  and  that 
his  son  owned  a  house  in  that  parish  afterward,  suggests  the  reasonable  thought 
that  this  son  probably  lived  there  and  helped  his  mother  to  take  care  of  her  chil- 
dren when  his  father  was  in  prison.  This  is  about  all  that  square  candor  can  claim 
in  the  case,  either  way. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  thinks  that  the  folloMang  fact  is  a  strong  incident  to  show, 
that  while  Bunyan  -was  in  prison  he  was  a  '  parishoner,'  and  the  only  one  of  his 
name  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish.  In  the  month  of  October,  1670,  a  contribution  of 
seven  shillings  was  made  in  that  parish,  by  fifteen  contributors,  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain captive  Christians  in  Algiers.  Amongst  these  is  found  the  name  of  a  '  Jolin 
Bunnian,'  who  subscribed  sixpence.  At  that  time  John  Bunyan,  the  preacher,  was 
tn  prison,  a  captive  himself,  probably  as  destitute  as  those  in  the  captivity  of 
Algeria.  It  seems  that  this  appeal  '  was  read  in  church  '  when  he  was  in  bonds  at 
the  '  Den ; '  albeit,  he  would  not  have  been  at  that  church  if  he  had  been  out  of  jail. 
Still,  Mr.  Brown  thinks  that  though  he  was  not  there,  tlie  sixpence  'was  probably 
contributed  by  his  family  on  his  behalf,'  as  'a  fine  stroke  of  irony.'     It  nmst  have 
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been  rpry  '  fine'  The  Conventicle  Aet  attempted  to  stamp  ont  liis  own  riiurch 
from  16«i4  to  1668,  so  that  if  it  met  '  for  any  religious  purpose  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Church  of  England,'  each  person  was  subject  to  a  fine  from  £5  to  £100, 
and  from  three  years"  imprisonment  to  seven  years'  transportation,  as  he  attended 
from  one  to  three  times.  Then  came  the  Five  Mile  Act,  in  1665,  which  fined  every 
minister  £40  for  preaching  within  five  miles  of  any  city  or  corporate  town,  and  yet 
in  order  to  get  Joseph  Bunyan  christened  in  1672,  we  have  the  Dreamer  trying  to 
keep  himself  and  children  from  starvation  by  making  tagged  laces,  carefully  sending 
his  sixpence  to  that  seven  and  sixpenny  parish,  to  keep  it  in  good  repute  for  liber- 
ality to  captured  Christians!  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  seems  to  have  been  moderately 
prosperous,  and  judging  from  the  apparent  christening  of  his  son  two  years  after, 
may  have  given  his  sixpence.  His  poor  mother  had  no  sixpence  to  send  past  the 
gate  of  the  county  jail  to  Algeria.  And  one  of  Bunyau's  earliest  biographers  said, 
in  1693,  that  when  he 

'  Came  abi-oad  out  of  prison,  he  found  his  temporal  affairs  were  gone  to  wreck, 
and  he  had  as  to  them,  to  begin  again,  as  if  he  had  newly  come  into  the  world.  .  .  . 
His  friends  had  all  along  supported  liim  with  necessaries,  and  had  been  very  good  to 
his  family '  .  .  .  He  did  not  '  Eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  for  I  have  been  witness 
that  his  own  hands  have  ministered  to  his  and  his  family's  necessities,  making  many 
hundred  gross  of  long  tagged  laces.' 

When  much  stronger  evidence  than  this  can  be  adduced  that  John  Bunyan  was 
a  'parishoner'  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  while  he  was  a  confessor  in  Bedford  Jail, 
and  that  the  Joseph  christened  there  in  1672  was  his  son,  the  m'neteenth  century 
may  lend  its  ear  to  the  story,  but  it  must  be  much  stronger  indeed  to  challenge 
its  confidence. 

Xor  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  John  Bunyan  ever  was  the  real  owner 
of  the  house  that  he  lived  in,  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish  from  1681  to  1688,  either  under 
a  leasehold  claim  or  mfee.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  lived  in  it  under  some  tenure 
from  his  son  John.  In  his  deed,  he  simply  gives  the  '  premises  '  to  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, as  an  item  in  the  same  sentence  with  other  items,  thus :  '  To  have  and  to  hold 
all  and  singular  the  said  goods,  chattels,  debts,  and  all  other  the  aforesaid  premises." 
This  instrument  is  not  a  will  but  a  deed  of  gift,  of  chattels  and  chattel  interests, 
and  does  not  indicate  that  he  had  ^fee  in  any  real  estate ;  it  holds  only  the  form  of 
conveying  personal  property.  But  when  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  bequeaths  the  same 
premises  to  his  granddaughter,  he  says,  in  a  will  proper :  '  I  give,  devise  and  be- 
queath' to  her,  'my  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  wherein  Joseph  Simonds 
the  younger  now  lives,  with  the  outhouses,  yard,  garden  and  all  the  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging,  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever.'  Having  disposed  of  his  real  estate, 
he  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  leasehold  and  personal  estate.  Thus,  the  instrument 
which  he  executes  is  obviously  and  specifically  a  will,  devising  real  estate  as  well  as 
bequeathing  personal  property.     Yet,  whether  Bunyan,  the  author,  had  owned  the 
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house  tliat  lie  died  in  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  there  is  no  substantial  proof  that  lie 
lived  in  it  between  1670  and  167-i,  or  that  he  was  a  householder  at  that  time  subject 
to  the  Hearth  Tax.  The  fact  is  cited,  that  Mr.  Bagford  once  visited  Bunyan  at  his 
home,  where  he  saw  a  Bible  with  a  few  other  books  on  a  shelf,  amongst  them 
'  Pilgi'im's  Progress.'  Still,  as  no  date  is  given  to  his  visit,  this  signifies  nothing. 
Nor  does  he  give  us  the  edition  of  'Pilgrim,'  the  first  of  which  was  published  as  late  as 
1677.  As  to  the  lease  given  by  the  Corporation  of  Bedford  to  John  Bunyan,  Jr.,  in 
1705,  that  had  better  not  be  mentioned  in  an  iionest  attempt  to  determine  where  he 
lived  in  1672,  seventeen  years  before  the  lease  was  given.  Taking  every  tiling  into 
the  account  connected  with  his  special  and  personal  household,  we  have  simply  this 
chain  of  circumstances  :  He  bequeathed  his  house  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish  to  his 
granddaughter  in  1728,  in  which  house  his  father  had  lived  from  1681  to  1688  ;  it 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  natural  order  of  things  to  infer  that  it  was  his  name 
which  appeared  on  the  Tax-list  of  that  parish  from  1670  to  1674-,  rather  than  the 
name  of  his  father  who  was  in  prison  till  1672.  And,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration on  the  Senior  Bunyan's  side  of  the  house,  his  imprisonment  from  1661  to 
1671,  his  abject  poverty  during  those  years,  the  partial  dependence  of  his  family  on 
friends  for  their  bread,  and  the  absolute  absence  of  proof  as  to  where  they  lived 
while  lie  was  in  prison ;  all  reasonable  conjecture  points  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Joseph  of  the  baptismal  register  of  1672  was  the  son  of  John  Bunyan,  Jr.  and  the 
grandson  of  John  Bunyan,  Sr.  The  name  in  the  record  still  stands  '  John,'  but  it 
must  be  proven  that  the  John  was  responsible  for  its  creation,  before  men  of  sound 
judgment  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  record  of  his  Conformity  to  what  ho 
branded  as  an  '  Anti-Christian '  body. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS— BUNYAN'S    RELATIONS   TO  THE   BAPTISTS. 

THE  anonymous  autlioi"  wlio  took  ujj  and  finislied  tlie  narrative  of  Bnnyan'a 
life  from  the  point  at  which  Biinyan  stopped,  calls  liimself  '  his  true  friend 
and  long  acquaintance  ;'  he  says:  '  I  have  taken  upon  me  from  my  knowledge,  and 
tlie  best  account  given  by  other  of  his  friends,  to  piece  this  to  the  thread  too  soon 
broke  off.'  He  tlien  tells  us,  that  when  Bunyan  was  converted  'he  was  baptized 
into  the  congregation'  at  Bedford,  'and  admitted  a  member  thereof."  Ciiarles 
Doe,  who  was  a  firm  Baptist,  the  author  of  a  work  against  infant  baptism,  and  who 
edited  an  edition  of  Bunyan's  works  immediately  after  his  death,  writes,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  him  about  two  j-ears  and  had  heard  him  preach  while  in  prison. 
Further  he  adds:  'He  did  not  take  up  religion  upon  trust,  but  grace  in  him 
continually  struggling  with  himself  and  others,  took  all  advantages  he  lit  on  to 
ripen  his  understanding  in  religion,  and  so  he  lit  on  the  dissenting  congregation  of 
Christians  at  Bedford,  and  was  upon  confession  of  faith  haptized^  Offer  tells  us 
that  the  reputed  spot  where  he  was  baptized  is  still  pointed  out  in  a  small  stream 
running  up  from  the  river  Ouse,  near  Bedford  bridge.  Tiiis  creek  was  then  called, 
in  derision  of  the  Baptists,  the  '  Ducking-place,'  and  is  still  known  in  Bedford  as  the 
mill  stream  in  Duck-mill  Lane.  Almost  all  biographers  agree  in  these  statements  of 
his  two  early  acquaintances;  and  Philip,  late  of  Maberley  Chapel,  London,  who  was 
a  thoroughly  good  hater  of  strict  Baptists,  writes  that  Banyan  'shrunk  back  from 
baptism  and  the  sacrament  for  years,  lest  he  should  presume.'  Doe  is  uncertain  about 
the  time  of  his  baptism,  placing  it  between  1651  and  1653,  a  fact  which  hints  at  such 
a  halting  as  Philip  mentions.  The  unbroken  testimony  is  that  Gifford  immersed 
him,  though  there  is  no  entry  thereof  on  the  record,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  as  we 
shall  see.  All  are  agreed  that  Gifford,  the  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Church,  did  some- 
thing to  him  in  the  Ouse  which  was  called  baptism,  so  that  on  entering  that  church 
both  Bunyan  and  Gifford  cast  aside  as  worthless  the  christening  which  Bunyan  had 
received  when  a  babe,  in  1628,  at  the  Elstow  Parish  Church. 

The  ablest  disinterested  investigators,  with  remarkable  unanimity,  state  that 
Bunyan  was  a  Baptist.  Fronde  calls  Gifford  'the  head  of  the  Baptist  community' 
in  Bedford,  and  adds  that  Bunyan  '  being  convinced  of  sin  joined  the  Baptists.'  ^ 
Scott,  the  commentator,  says  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Bedford.'  Tliis  Church  was  organized  by  Gifford  in  1650,  and  consisted  at  the 
time  of  four  men  and  eight  women.     Copner  says:  ^Bunyan  was  now  a  constant 
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adlierent  of  a  email  and  Iniinble  congregation  of  Baptists  in  the  town  of  Bedford, 
and  "sat  under"  the  teaching  of  "holj  Mr.  Gifford." '  Again,  he  speaks  of  this 
bod}'  as  '  the  Baptist  communion  in  Bedford.'  ^  Dr.  Stebbing.  the  rector  of  St.  Mary 
Mouutliaw,  London,  edited  and  published  all  Bunyan's  works,  in  4-  vols,  imperial 
octavo,  1859,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  This  edition  is  adopted 
for  all  references  to  Bunyan's  works  in  this  book.  Stebbing  was  a  thorough  Bun- 
yanian  scholar  and  pronounces  Mr.  Gifford  '  a  humble  Baptist  minister.'  Green  in 
his  'History  of  the  English  People'  writes  of  Bunyan, '  He  joined  a  Bapti.st  Church 
at  Bedford.'  *  Dean  Stanley  calls  him  '  a  Baptist  preacher  and  tlie  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  Meeting-house  at  Bedford."  Macaulay  states,  that  'he  joined  the  Baptists 
and  became  a  preacher.' ''  The  '  Britannica,'  the  most  weighty  of  the  Encyclopaedias, 
says,  'He  joined  tlie  Baptist  society  at  Bedford.''  This  has  been  the  uniform 
testimony  of  careful  investigators,  because  the  general  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Church  were  Baptist  in  its  early  history,  and  because  Bunyan  himself  was 
decidedly  Baptist  after  the  open-communion  order.  Robert  Philip  and  Dr. 
Stoughton  more  accurately  deline  the  exact  status  of  the  Churcli  in  ecclesiastical 
terms.  Philip  says  :  '  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Church  at  Bedford  was  not  wholly  a 
Baptist  Church.  Its  pastor,  however,  was  a  Baptist;  and  the  majority  seem  to  have 
been  the  same.  But  they  were  not  strict  Baptists.'  ^  Stoughton  calls  it  a  '  unique 
society'  made  up  of  a  number  of  godly  people  who  seceded  from  tlie  parish  churches 
at  Bedford  and  chose  Gifford  for  theii-  pastor,  and  adds:  'The  Church  he  founded 
was  neither  exclusively  Baptist  nor  Pedobaptist ;  members  of  both  kinds  were 
admitted  on  the  same  terms.  .  .  .  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist.'  ' 

Dr.  Stoughton's  presentation  of  the  case  is  probably  the  most  exact  that  has  been 
given  by  any  weighty  authority;  provided,  that  by  the  term  •  Pedobaptist '  he  means 
simply  that  some  of  the  constituent  members  had  been  christened  in  their  infancy 
and  were  received  into  the  new  body  without  immersion.  But  if  he  means  by  tiiat 
word,  tliat  infants  were  christened  in  that  church,  through  the  pastorates  of  Gifford, 
Burton,  or  Bunyan,  its  first  thi'ee  pastors,  then  it  is  not  correct,  for  there  is  not  the 
least  vestige  of  evidence  that  infant  baptism  was  practiced  in  that  body  till  the  time 
of  Ebenezer  Chandler,  Bunyan's  first  successor,  about  forty  years  after  the  Church 
was  formed.  Chandler's  letter  marks  the  introduction  of  the  practice,  bearing  date 
Feb.  23,  1691,  two  years  after  his  settlement.  Gifford  was  so  far  a  Baptist  as  that 
he  administered  immersion  to  all  who  wished  it,  and  possibly  sprinkled  those  who 
wished  that,  though  this  is  not  shown,  but  christened  no  children  as  pastor  of  this 
Church;  whilst  Bunyan  was  a  pronounced  Baptist  in  all  things,  excepting  that  lie 
differed  with  all  Christians,  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist,  in  rejecting  baptism  as  a 
necessary  precedent  to  the  Supper,  because  he  held  that  baptism  was  a  personal  act, 
and  not  a  Churcli  act.  Because  Bunyan  was  a  Baptist  of  this  school  and  his  Church 
never  ]>racticed  infant  baptism  till  1691,  but  practiced  the  baptism  of  believers  onlj-, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  was  called  a. Baptist  Church  then  and  ever  since,  and  properly  so. 
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Tlie  peculiar  constitution  and  iiistorv  of  tliu  Cluircii  with  wiiicli  lie  was  united 
as  member,  deacon,  pastor  and  writer  for  tliirty-Hve  years,  tlirow  a  mntiial  interpre- 
tation upon  his  views  and  practices  and  their  own.  As  we  shall  see,  i'aw  churches 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  so  agitated,  disturbed  and  divided  on  all  the  vital 
questions  which  have  disquieted  its  Baptist  Churches  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
In  1774  a  Trnst  Deed  was  adopted  by  which  the  Church  is  legally  known  to-day  as 
a  'Congregation  or  society  of  Protestants  dissenting  from  the  Cliurch  of  England, 
commonly  called  Independents  or  Congregational ists,  liolding  mixed  communion, 
with  those  who  scritple  the  hapthiiuj  of  Infants,  commonly  called  Baptists.''  That 
corporate  title  itself  implies  sometliing  peculiar  in  its  history,  and  the  marked  effects 
of  that  history  have  not  been  produced  without  a  cause.  Tiiere  are  good  reasons 
why  the  best  investigators  have  always  pronounced  Gilford,  Bunyan  and  this  Church 
Baptist.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  reasons,  and  at  the  forces  which  iiave  rendered  this 
name  necessary  and  true. 

As  already  stated,  this  Church  was  formed  in  1650,  and  Bunyan  united  with  it 
in  1653.  For  six  years  after  its  organization  it  kept  no  record  which  can  now  be 
found  ;  but  one  was  kept  from  1656,  whicii  has  been  copied,  partially  at  least,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  present  Church-book.  Baptist  principles  and  practices  took  root 
in  and  around  Bedford  long  before  this  Church  existed,  they  entered  into  its  con- 
stituent elements,  and  appear  in  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  body  fur  fully  a 
century  and  a  half.  These  records  justify  Thomas  Scott  in  saying,  that  he  takes 
certain  facts  '  from  the  entries  in  the  Baptist  Church-book' at  Bcdfoi-d.'"  A  free 
congregation  was  formed  at  Bedford,  under  the  ministerial  labors  of  Benjamin  Coxe. 
about  1643,  seven  years  before  Giiiord's  congregation  was  formed  and  ten  years 
before  Bunyan  was  baptized.  He  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Coxe,  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  a  graduate  of  ofie  of  the  universities,  being  at  one  time  a  disciple  of 
Laud.  Baxter  says  that  he  held  a  controversy  at  Coventry,  and  Wilson  states  that 
he  was  sent  to  prison  there  in  1643,  'for  disputing  against  infant  baptism.'" 
Edward  denounces  him  as  '  one  Mr.  Coxe  who  came  out  of  Devonshire,  an  inno- 
vator.' '^  This  was  the  Benjamin  Coxe  who  wrote  an  Appendix  to  tlie  London 
Baptist  Confession  of  1646.  This  document  suggests  the  doctrine  which  he  preached 
in  Bedford  in  1643.     He  says,  page  9  : 

'Although  a  true  believer,  whether  baptized  or  nnbaptized,  be  in  a  state  of 
salvation,  and  shall  certainly  be  saved,  yet  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ 
every  believer  ought  to  desire  baptism,  and  to  }-ield  himself  to  be  baptized  according 
to  the  rule  of  Christ  in  his  word.  And  where  this  obedience  is  in  faitii  jierformed. 
there  Christ  makes  this  his  ordinance  a  mean  of  unspeakable  benefit  to  tlie  believing 
son).  Acts  ii,  38.  And  a  true  believer  that  here  sees  tlie  command  of  Christ  lying 
upon  him,  cannot  allow  himself  in  disobedience  thereto.'  Again,  page  11  :  '  Tiiougli  a 
believer's  right  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper  do  immediately  flow  from  Jesus  Christ. 
apprehended  and  received  by  faith,  yet  inasmuch  as  all  things  ought  to  be  done  not  only 
decently  but  also  in  order,  and  the  word  holds  forth  this  order,  tliat  disciples  should 
be  baptized,  and  then  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  (that  is  to  say,  all  other  things  i 
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tliat  Clirist  demanded  of  the  apostles  ;  and  accordingly  the  ajjostles  first  baptized 
disciples  and  then  admitted  them  to  the  use  of  the  iSiipper,  we  therefoie  do  not 
admit  any  to  tiie  nse  of  the  Supper,  nor  communicate  with  any  in  the  use  of  this 
ordinance,  but  disciples  baptized,  lest  we  should  have  fellowship  with  them  in  their 
doing  contrary  to  order.' 

The  congregation  which  he  formed  at  Bedford  in  1643  would  naturally  take  liis 
views  on  this  subject.  How  long  it  continued  does  not  appear  ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
merged  into  the  company  that  formed  Gilford's  Church  in  1650.  William  Dell, 
rector  of  Yelden,  Bedfordshire,  took  strong  ground  against  the  establishment  of 
religion  by  law,  and  his  doctrine  also  tilled  the  air  of  Bedford  some  few  years  later. 
Most  of  his  views  were  in  common  with  Baptists  and  some  in  common  with  the 
Quakers,  who  came  to  Bedford  in  1656.  Edwards  says  of  liim,  in  1646,  that  he 
preached  at  Marston  Church,  near  Oxford,  June  7,  1046,  from  the  last  seven  verses 
in  Isaiah,  in  which  sermon  he  said  :  that  only  those  in  the  kingdom  who  had  the 
Spirit  of  God,  were  the  Church  of  God  ;  that  the  New  Testament  never  held  a 
whole  nation  to  be  a  Church  ;  and  that  the  saints  were  those  now  stjded  'Anabaptists' 
and  other  sectai-ies.'^  Tliis  was  his  doctrine  concerning  a  Gospel  Church.  He  said : 
'AH  Churches  are  equal  as  well  as  all  Christians,  all  being  sisters  of  one  another, 
beams  of  one  sun,  branches  of  one  vine,  streams  of  one  fountain,  nieuibers  of  one 
body,  branches  of  one  golden  candlestick,  and  so  equal  in  all  things.'  Dell  was  one 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  and  he  lost  the  mastership  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
with  his  living.  He  held  the  same  views  of  religious  liberty  that  Bunyan  held.  In 
a  powerful  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  November  25,  1646,  on 
'  Eight  Reformation,'  he  said : 

'  It  causes  disturbances  and  tumults  in  the  world,  when  men  are  forced  by  out- 
ward ]iower  to  act  against  their  inward  principles  in  the  things  of  God.  ...  A  man 
when  he  sins  not  against  the  State,  may  justly  stand  for  his  State-freedom,  and  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  State-liberty  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  sake,  as  it  causes  dis- 
tui'bances  in  the  world,  so  let  any  man  show  me  any  such  thing  in  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
We  exalt  Christ  Jesus  alone  in  the  spiritual  Church  ;  and  attribute  to  the  magistrate 
his  full  power  in  the  world.  But  they  (the  Presbyterians)  exalt  themselves  in 
Christ's  stead  in  the  Church,  and  set  under  their  feet  the  magistrate's  power  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  As  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  distinct,  so 
3'ou  v\-onld  be  pleased  to  keep  them  so.  Not  mingle  them  together  yourselves,  nor 
suffer  others  to  do  it  to  the  great  prejudice  and  disturbance  of  both.  .  .  .  But  would 
you  have  no  law  ?  No  laws  in  God's  kingdom  but  God's  laws,  and  they  are  these 
three  :  the  law  of  a  new  nature  ;  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  Christ ;  the 
laM'  of  love.' 

In  this  Antipedobaptist  atmosphere  the  Church  at  Bedford  was  founded.  The 
ititroduction  to  its  records,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1656,  states  that  there  had 
long  been  persons  in  Bedford  and  its  vicinity  who  had  '  by  purse  and  presence '  sought 
to  edify  each  other  according  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  who  were  'enabled  of  God 
to  adventure  farre  in  shewing  their  detestation  of  y'  bishops  and  their  superstitions.' 
Further,  this  introduction  says,  that  after  they  had  '  conferred  with  members  of 
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o(/it'7'  S'Tieties,'  most  likely  that  gathered  l)y  Coxe  being  amongst  them,  they  fonuerl 
a  Church  of  twelve  memberB,  and  chose  John  Gifford  "for  their  minister  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  be  tiieir  pastor  and  bishop.'  Here  we  see  that  in  all  likelihood,  Coxe 
and  Dell  liad  iirst  introduced  the  Baptist  leaven  into  Bedford,  and  how,  thereby,  so 
many  of  the  twelve  came  to  be  Baptists  as  well  as  GifFord  himself.  They  adopted  this 
principle  as  the  foundation  of  their  fellowship,  in  tlie  words  of  the  record.  'Now 
the  principle  upon  which  they  thus  entered  into  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
upon  which  the}'  did  afterwards  receive  those  that  were  added  to  their  body  and 
fellowship,  was^faifh  in  Christ  and  Holiness  in  lifo,  without  respect  to  this  or  that 
circumstantiall  things.  By  which  meanes  grace  and  faith  was  encouraged,  Love 
and  Amity  maintained,  disputings  and  ocasion  to  janglings  and  unprofitable  ques- 
tions avoyded,  and  many  that  were  weake  in  the  faith  confirmed  in  the  blessing  of 
eternall  life.'  The  fundamental  requisition  that  those  who  '  were  added  to  their  body 
and  fellowship' should  have  '  ffaith  in  Christ  and  Holiness  of  life,' precluded  the 
possibility  of  adding  an}'  by  infant  baptism,  and  their  nonrespect  to  '  opinion  in 
outward  things'  left  all  who  should  unite  with  them  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
method  of  baptism.  They  thought  by  this  course  to  avoid  '  unprofitable  questions,' 
'  disputings  and  ocasion  to  janglings,'  and  so,  as  is  common  with  those  who  fear 
the  expression  of  free  thought,  they  created  the  surest  mode  of  engendering  these 
evils,  and  suffered  from  them  as  few  Churches  have  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  they  were  not  Quakers,  and  that  at  first  water-baptism 
was  practiced  amongst  them  in  such  way  as  satisfied  themselves  individually. 
While  we  have  no  exact  information  of  Gifford's  personal  views  concerning  the 
ordinances,  we  do  not  need  any,  for  his  official  position  as  pastor  of  such  a  Church 
sufficiently  defines  what  they  were.  After  organizing  a  Church  under  this  compact 
and  accepting  its  pastorship,  it  became  his  duty  to  sprinkle  all  who  wished  to  be 
spriidvled,  and  to  immerse  all  who  wished  to  be  immersed  upon  their  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  his  refusal  to  do  so  would  have  repudiated  the  principle  on  which 
his  own  Church  Avas  established.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at,  therefore,  in  this 
examination  is,  not  what  were  Gifford's  personal  views  of  baptism,  not  what 
the  personal  views  of  other  members  were,  but  what  were  the  views  of  John 
Bunyan,  and  what  he  held  as  Gospel  baptism,  a  matter  which  he  could  determine 
for  himself. 

Theodore  Crowlej'  was  ejected  from  St.  John's,  at  Bedford,  for  refusing  to  use 
the  Directory,  and  the  corporation  to  its  rectory  and  hospital  appointed  Gifford  to 
fill  his  place  in  1653,  three  years  after  his  Church  was  formed,  but  in  September, 
1655,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  pastorate  by  John  Burton.  Gifford  had 
three  daughters  and  a  son  born  to  him  between  his  marriage  in  16-18,  and  his  death 
in  1655  ;  or,  rather,  the  last  daughter  was  born  after  he  died.  The  burial  of  John, 
his  son,  is  registered  in  St.  Paul's  Parish  in  1651 ;  that  of  Elizabeth,  his  second 
daughter,  is  recorded  in  the  same  register  for  1665 ;  and  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter. 
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is  known  to  have  married  in  1696.  Various  otlier  entries  relating  to  liim  and  his  fam- 
ily arc  found  in  Bedford,  but  not  a  line  of  record  has  been  found  anywhere  to  show 
that  any  of  his  children  were  christened,  which  is  a  fact  of  great  significance;  for, 
as  Southey  says,  a  number  of  those  who  preached  in  the  parish  churches,  while  the 
Directory  and  not  the  Prayer-book  was  in  force,  were  Baptists.  Hence  Gifford, 
clearly  a  Baptist  in  that  he  cast  aside  infant  baptism,  as  his  baptism  of  Bunyan 
attests,  was  filling  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's;  and  Bunyan  himself  preached  more  than 
once  in  the  parish  churches.  '^ 

It  is  simply  idle  to  reject  Bunyan's  immersion  by  Giflord  because  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  Church  record  as  an  immersed  member.  For  the  same  reason  the 
immersion  of  llanserd  Knollys,  John  Clark  and  Obadiah  Holmes  may  be  rejected, 
because  no  record  of  their  baptism  is  known  to  exist.  But  in  Bunyan's  case  there 
are  special  reasons  wh}'  no  such  register  is  found.  Doe  says  that  he  was  baptized  on 
'his  confession  of  Christ'  between  1651  and  1653,  but  the  Church  has  no  record  of 
any  thing  that  was  done  at  that  time  as  a  specific  act  of  its  proceedings  in  receiving 
any  individual  members.  In  1653  it  has  a  list  of  members  simply,  among  whose 
names  Bunyan's  is  found  as  tlie  nineteenth.  Besides  this,  of  set  purpose,  all  bap- 
tisms in  the  body  were  left  unrecorded  ;  Mr.  Brown  informing  us  that  the  word 
'  baptism '  only  occurs  twice  between  1650  and  1690,  both  cases  being  in  1656. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  no  record  of  bap- 
tisms should  be  kept.  For  the  Church  to  have  voted  on  such  a  question  in  ordering 
baptisms,  or  to  have  approved  their  record,  would  have  kept  it  in  a  perpetual  com- 
motion, instead  of  promoting  its  perfect  blending,  as  a  bod}'  made  up  of  diverse 
elements.  Two  lists  of  members,  one  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  Church  and 
another  of  the  uninimersed,  would  have  drawn  a  line  directly  through  the  Church, 
which  was  the  very  thing  that  they,  a  mixed  body,  wished  to  avoid ;  hence  such  a 
record  was  most  studiously  discarded.  The  fact  that  they  were  mixed  kept  them  on 
the  alert  perpetually  against  strife  and  still  failed,  witliout  attempting  to  make  up 
separate  i-ecords  of  the  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  amongst  them,  to  heat  up  their 
controversies  withal. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  Pastor  Gifford,  on  liis  death-bed,  was  to  draw  up  a 
remarkable  letter  to  his  Church,  then  numbering  not  more  than  thirty  members,  in 
which  he  most  solemnly  charges  them  concerning  the  future.  After  exhorting 
them  to  be  constant  in  their  assemblies  he  comes  to  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  Church  stood,  saying: 

'  After  you  are  satisfied  about  the  work  of  grace  in  the  party  you  are  to  join  with, 
the  said  party  do  solemnly  declare  before  some  of  the  Church  that  union  with  Christ 
is  the  foundation  of  all  samts'  com.munion,  and  not  merely  your  agreement  concerning 
any  ordinances  of  Christ,  or  any  judgment  or  opinion  about  externals.  And  said 
party  ought  to  declare,  whether  a  brother  or  sister,  that  through  grace  they  will 
walk  in  love  with  the  Churcii  though  there  should  happen  any  difference  about  other 
things.' 
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lie  gives  no  liiiit  tliat  an  infant  conkl  be  baptized  amongst  tlicni.  The  candi- 
date must  be  a  '  biotlier  or  sister,'  who  declares  liis  faitli,  and  about  wliose  personal 
grace  tiie  Cluircli  was  to  be  satisfied  ;  for  he  insisted  on  a  regenerate  membership. 
Gilford  gives  his  Church  just  such  a  charge  as  any  thoughtful  Baptist  pastor,  when 
dying,  would  give  his  Church  in  that  day,  in  view  of  tiie  controversies  that  were 
then  rending  the  Baptist  Churclies;  such  a  charge  as  none  l>ut  a  Baptist  Church 
needed,  and  such  as  none  but  a  Baptist  pastor  would  have  tliought  of  giving  to  his 
Cliurch.  lie  says:  'Concerning  separation  from  the  Churcli  about  baptism,  laying 
on  of  hands,  anointing  with  oil,  psalms  or  any  externals,  I  charge  every  one  of  3"ou 
respectively,  as  you  will  give  an  account  of-  it  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
judge  both  quick  and  dead  at  his  coming,  that  none  of  you  be  found  guilty  <if  this 
great  evil.'  This  serious  document,  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  brethren  as  wit- 
nesses, and  still  read  to  the  bod^'  once  a  year,  not  only  evinces  the  apprehensions  of 
the  good  man  that  his  little  flock  might  be  rent  after  his  death,  but  also  it  shows  us 
the  material  of  which  it  was  composed,  ai^d  the  questions  on  which  it  stood  in 
jeopardy.  He  im]ilies  that  up  to  that  time  his  personal  influence  had  held  them 
together  on  these  points,  for  he  also  affectionately  exhoi'ts  them  to  maintain  their 
unity  and  walk  in  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  b}'  reminding  them  that  they  'were  not 
joined  to  the  ministry,  but  to  Christ  and  the  Church.'  Let  us  look  at  these  four 
questions  of  Gifford's  dying  charge. 

I.  The  question  of  singing  psalms  in  public  worship.  This  was  not  absolutely 
a  Baptist  question,  for  some  few  Independents  refused  to  allow  singing ;  but  the 
Baptist  Churches  were  agitated  by  this  controversy  to  their  very  center,  and  num- 
bers of  them  were  divided  into  fragments  in  consequence.  The  Bedford  Church 
never  had  singing  in  their  worsliip  during  Gifford's  or  Bunyan's  ministry.  It  was 
not  till  1690  that  it  was  introduced,  and  then  it  was  confined  to  the  afternoon 
service.  On  October  20th,  in  that  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  'it  was  debated 
and  agreed  that  Public  Singing  of  Psalms  be  practiced  by  the  Church,  with  a 
caushion  that  none  others  perform  it  but  such  as  can  sing  with  grace  in  their 
Hearts  According  to  the  Command  of  Christ'  (the  Baptist  doctrine  at  that  time 
was  that  none  but  the  saints  should  sing);  eighteen  brethren  voted  for  the  change, 
with  two  dissenting.  Seven  years  later,  June  7th,  1697,  the  Church  consented  that 
'  Brother  Chandler  (its  pastor),  and  those  of  his  principle,  might  have  Lybertie  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day  as  well  as  the  Afternoon.' 
By  the  year  1700,  three  years  later,  the  Churcli  had  wrought  itself  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion, '  that  there  should  be  liberty  to  sing  at  every  meeting  of  preaching,  week  days 
as  well  as  Lord's  days.'  Tliis  squeaniishness  on  the  question  of  '  psalms'  shows  the 
need  of  Gifford's  dying  charge,  and  that  the  i)roportion  of  Baptist  element  in  the 
Church  was  large  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  the  division  of  his  Churcli  imminent 
on  the  'psalm'  question.  Jukes,  afterward  pastor  of  the  Church,  gives  us  Chandbr's 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  members  who  lived  at  Gamlingay,  in  which  he  says : 
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'  Our  brethren  have  detenniued  that  tliose  tliat  are  persuaded  in  tlieir  conscience 
that  public  singing  is  an  ordinance  of  God  shall  practice  it  on  the  Lord's  day  in  our 
meeting  at  Bedford.  Those  that  are  of  different  judgment  have  their  liberty  whether 
they  sing  there  or  no,  or  whether  they  be  present  while  we  sing,  so  that  they  don't 
turn  then-  backs  on  other  parts  of  God's  worship.  Neither  is  it  at  all  designed  to  be 
imposed  or  proposed  to  any  other  meeting  of  the  Cluirch.' -^  So  singing  wag  intro- 
duced after  a  hard  struggle. 

II.  As  TO  BAPTISM,  the  Church  i-ecord  shows  that  there  was  equal  need  of  the 
dying  pastor's  charge  on  this  subject.  At  that  time  this  cpiestiou  had  ceased  to  dis- 
turb the  congregations  of  other  Christian  denominations,  but  amongst  Baptist 
Churches  its  relation  to  communion  had  already  'separated'  many  of  them;  and 
twice  afterward  the  question  of  baptism  divided  the  Bedford  Church  itself.  He 
very  strongly  hints,  however,  in  his  charge,  that  at  that  time  some  in  his  Church 
wanted  to  make  baptism  an  'ordinance  of  Christ,' a  test  of  'communion'  in  that 
Church,  and  he  wanted  all  wlio  came  into  its  fellowship  thereafter  '  to  solemnly 
declare'  that  it  should  not  be  made  suc^  a  test  as  far  as  they  wei-e  eoncei-ned.  In 
other  words,  he  called  it  an  '  external,'  and  laid  down  the  very  principle  for  govern- 
ing the  'communion'  of  the  Church,  which  Bunyan  enfoi'ced  afterward,  showing 
that  he  drank  in  his  open-comnumion  principles  from  GifEord.  Indeed,  it  required 
little  less  than  a  miracle  to  preserve  the  peace  of  such  a  mixed  body.  Although 
GifEord  had  died  only  in  September,  1C55,  yet  in  165G  we  have  these  entries  on  the 
Church  i-ecord  :  'Our  sister  Linford  having,  upon  tiie  account  of  Baptism  (as  she 
pretended),  w"'drawn  from  the  congregation,  was  required  to  be  at  the  meeting  to 
render  a  reason  for  her  so  doing ; '  and  a  month  later  Brother  Crompe,  who  had 
been  proposed  for  membership,  'desires  to  stay  still  upon  the  account  of  baptism.' 
These  records  are  about  as  blind  as  they  can  well  be  made,  and  were  probably  made 
blind  for  a  purpose,  but  they  show  that  Gifford  had  good  reason  for  his  charge,  as 
the  little  Church  was  not  by  any  means  united  on  this  subject,  more  than  on  that  of 
psalms.  In  some  way,  which  does  not  appear  precisely,  they  were  in  serious  trouble 
about  baptism. 

III.  As  TO  '  ANOINTING  WITH  OIL;'  this  WHS  cxchisively  another  Baptist  subject, 
so  far  as  now  appears.  Xo  other  Churches  in  England  but  theirs  were  rent  about 
anointing  the  sick ;  but  hot  debates  on  this  point  greatly  disturbed  many  of  our 
Churches  there.  Several  Baptist  writers  of  that  day  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
anointing  with  oil,  from  James  v,  14,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  notably  amongst 
them  Grantham,  in  his  'Ancient  Christianity'  (Part  II,  p.  31).  Thomas  Edwards 
says  that  at  a  meeting  in  Aldgate,  in  1646,  Knollys  and  Jessey  anointed  a  blind 
woman  with  oil,  and  earnestly  prayed  over  her  that  God  would  bless  this  ordinance 
and  restore  her  sight.  Again  he  says  that  another  woman,  named  Palmer,  living  in 
Smithfield,  was  visited  by  William  Kiffin  and  Thomas  Patient,  when  very  ill ;  that 
they  anointed  her  with  oil  and  prayed  for  her,  when  she  suddenly  recovered,  and, 
going  to  the  meeting,  'proclaimed  that  she  was  healed.'  '^     He  told  these  stories  in 
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his  usually  exaggerated  way  and  KilKii  called  some  of  his  statements  in  question, 
but  seeuis  not  to  lias-e  denied  the  substance  of  them. "  And  certain  it  is  that  some 
Baptists  made  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  for  their  recovery,  with  piaycr  by 
tlie  elders,  an  ordinance  to  be  observed  by  Church  members.  Gifford  clearly  saw 
that  his  Church  was  threatened  with  division  on  this  subject,  and  was  alarmed 
accordingly;  and  D'Anvers  wi-ote  a  strong  treatise  against  this  practice  as  popish, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  Baptist  Churches  from  destruction  thereon. 

IV.  The  'laying  ox  of  hands'  was  another  burning  question  in  Baptist 
Churches  which  troubled  Gifford  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  arose  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hebrews  vi,  1,  2,  in  regard  to  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
the  immersed  between  their  baptism  and  their  admittance  to  the  Supper;  many 
urging  it  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ  in  whidi  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  were  granted.  D'Anvers  gives  an  account  of  what  he  considers  its 
introduction  amongst  Baptists,  from  an  eye-witness,  in  1(34G.  Mr.  Cornwell  pi-eached 
at  Bishopsgate  from  this  passage,  when  many  fell  on  their  knees  and  were  put 
'under  hands,'  as  in  ordination;  this  act  made  a  division  not  only  in  that  Church, 
but  'amongst  many  others  in  the  nation,  ever  since,  who  have  kept  that  distance 
from  their  brethren,  not  owning  the  same,  as  not  esteeming  or  communicating 
with  them  as  the  true  Church  of  God,  because  defective  in  one  of  the  beginning 
principles  or  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion.'  Its  great  defenders  were  Cornwell, 
Fisher,  Griffith,  Eider,  Jessey  and  Grantham  ;  while  D'Anvers  and  others  opposed  it 
as  unscriptui-al.  Grantham  was  of  the  ancient  family  by  that  name,  in  Lincolnshire, 
of  great  influence  as  a  scholar,  and  the  Churches  in  that  county  readily  adopted  his 
views.  He  says:  'God  hath  in  these  days  begun  to  revive  this  neglected  truth  in 
the  baptized  Churches  of  this  nation.'  '*  But  the  Churches  were  divided  in  every 
direction,  especially  in  Wales  and  the  midland  counties  in  England ;  and  the  agita- 
tion finally  gave  rise  to  the  Six  Principle  Baptist  Association  in  1C90,  only  two 
years  after  Bun^-an's  death.  D'Anvers  says  that  'some  of  eminency  amongst  us 
have  lately  so  had  this  conviction,  as  to  plead  reformation  therein  with  their  breth- 
ren, and  who,  I  doubt  not,  from  the  true  sense  of  the  bitter  fruit,  even  the  gall  and 
wormwood  that  have  been  brought  forth  therefrom,  will  naturally  be  led  to  consider 
the  root.' 

According  to  Adam  Taylor,  Churches  broke  fellowship  with  each  other  on  this 
point,  and  the  storm  raged  most  violently  in  the  region  round  about  Bedford.  In 
1653,  only  two  years  before  Giflord's  death,  the  Baptist  Church  at  Westby,  Lincoln- 
shire, demanded  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Fenstanton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Bedford,  their  scriptural  authority  for  admitting  any-  to 
the  Supper  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Other  Churches  than 
Baptist  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  contest,  but  their  Churches,  both  open  and 
strict  communion  alike,  were  violently  rent  by  it,  especially  the  open  Churches,  like 
those  of  Westby  and  Fenstanton.     If,  then,  the  larger  number  in  GifFord's  Church 
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were  Tiot  Baptists,  as  Philips  avows  the  majority  to  have  been,  why  did  this  issue 
plant  a  thorn  in  his  pillow  when  dying?  and  how,  if  he  had  neither  immersed  Bun- 
yan  nor  others  in  the  Ouse,  came  so  many  Baptists  into  his  Chnrch  ?  The  question 
concerned  none  in  any  Church  but  those  that  were  immersed.  Then  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant, too,  that  this  troublesome  tenet  was  bequeathed  to  Bunyan's  term  of  ofBce 
as  pastor,  as  we  see  by  his  '  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Unity.' 

But  before  quoting  him  on  this  point  a  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  book,  as  some  doubt  its  genuineness  because  of  its  learning  and 
general  style,  and  more  because,  by  insisting  upon  baptism  as  indespensable  to 
Church  fellowship,  it  seems  to  contradict  him  in  other  places.  Yet  the  date  of  its 
publication,  1C88,  the  very  year  of  his  death,  indicates  the  use  of  his  maturest  attain- 
ments in  its  composition,  while  some  of  these  'learned'  features,  so  called,  are  found 
in  several  of  his  later  works.  The  fact  that  Doe  did  not  include  it  in  his  edition 
proves  nothing,  as  several  of  Bunyan's  productions  were  not  found  for  years  after 
his  death,  notably  amongst  them  his  '  Spiritual  Poems,'  which  did  not  come  to  light 
till  twelve  years  after  ;  even  his  '  will,'  which  was  left  in  the  house  where  he  died, 
was  not  discovered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  afterward.  Dr.  Stebbins  says  of 
the  'Exhortation:'  'We  know  of  no  pi'otests  uttered  by  any  of  his  friends  tending 
to  deny  that  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  .  .  .  The  learning  which  it  is  supposed  to 
display  is  far  too  slight  and  accidental  to  be  properly  urged  as  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  write  it.  .  .  .  None,  indeed,  of  the  common  objections  urged  against  its 
authenticity  seem  of  much  weight.' '^  No  one  has  done  fuller  justice  to  Bunyan  on 
tlie  score  of  intelligence  than  Copner,  the  present  vicar  of  the  Church  at  Elstow, 
where  Banyan  rang  the  bells.     He  thinks  that 

'  Before  his  school  days  were  over,  besides  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  do  sums 
in  elementary  arithmetic,  he  had  gained  a  respectable  smattering  of  Latin,  if  not  also 
of  Greek,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  later  life  he  did  not  somehow  or  other  pick 
up  in  addition  some  small  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which,  to  judge  from  his 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  them,  he,  without  doubt,  must  have  most  constantly  and 
industriously  studied.  It  is  true  that  he  says  in  one  of  his  religious  treatises,  "The 
Law  and  Grace  Unfolded,"  that  he  "  never  went  to  school  to  Aristotle  or  Plato." 
He  plainlv  states,  however,  that  he  was  at  a  grammar  school ;  and,  if  so,  what  gram- 
mar school  could  he  have  been  at  but  the  gramuiar  school  at  Bedford  ?  .  .  .  Bunyan, 
I  take  it,  was  for  a  short  time  at  this  Latin  school;  and  certainly  he  frequently  uses 
Latin  words  and  expressions  in  liis  works.  For  instance,  he  employs  the  expression 
primitm  mobile  for  the  soul,  and  "old  Mors''''  for  death,  and  speaking  of  "  the  river 
of  life,"  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  he  calls  it  aqua  vitw.  Again,  in  his  "  Divine 
Emblems,"  he  names  the  sun  Sol,  and  makes  use  elsewhere  in  several  places  of  such 
Latin  expressions  as  p)-ohatum  est,  nolens  volens,  caveat,  and  verhathn.''  ^'^ 

Bunyan  uses  no  more  learned  terms  in  his  'Exhortation'  than  he  does  in  sev- 
eral of  his  other  works ;  even  in  his  rude  verses  he  uses  the  word  '  Machiavel,'  as  well 
as  in  his  '  Exhortation.'  But  while  in  that  work  he  makes  more  than  eighty  citations 
from  the  Scriptures,  he  uses  the  phrase  '■divide  et  imjpera'' — divide  and  rule — once, 
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ami  terra  i»cognita  twice.     Besides,  lie  refers  to  classical  stories  three  times,  but  lie 
refers  to  Bible  history  as  many  scores  of  times. 

These  considerations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  Biinyanian  style  of 
the  work,  seen  in  such  extracts  as  the  following,  give  strong  internal  evidence  of  its 
genuineness.  After  speaking  fully  of  faith,  baptism  and  holiness  of  life.  Banyan 
writes  on  this  very  subject  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  its  necessity,  that  there 

'  Are  such  things  as  relate  to  the  well-being  and  not  to  the  being  of  the  Churches : 
as  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  primitive  times  upon  believers,  by  which  they  did  receive 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  this,  I  say,  was  for  the  inci'ease  and  edifying  of  the  body, 
and  not  that  thereby  they  might  become  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  that  they  were 
before.  And  do  not  think  that  I  believe  laying  on  of  hands  was  no  apostolical 
institution,  because  I  say  men  are  not  thereby  made  members  of  Christ's  body,  or 
because  I  say  that  it  is  not  essential  to  Church  conmuinion.  Why  should  1  be 
tlutught  to  be  against  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  liecause  I  say  it  nnist  not  be  in  the 
thatcii  of  the  house  i  Consider  then  how  pernicious  a  thing  it  is  to  make  every 
doctrine,  though  true,  the  bond  of  communion.  This  is  that  which  destroys  unity, 
and  by  this  rule  all  men  must  be  perfect  before  they  can  be  at  peace.  .  .  .  Let  me  appeal 
to  such,  and  demand  of  them,  if  there  was  not  a  time,  since  they  believed  and  were  bap- 
tized, wherein  they  did  not  l)elieve  laying  on  of  hands  a  duty  '{  and  did  they  not  then 
believe,  and  do  they  not  still  believe,  they  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  i '-' 

Tliere  is  not  a  more  marked  Bunyanesque  passage  in  his  writings  than  this; 
and  in  so  far  as  that  it  disallows  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  baptized  as  a  bond,  of 
communion,  it  agrees  precisely  with  Gilford's  charge,  for  Bunyan  put  it  just  where  he 
puts  baptism  in  that  respect.  While  at  the  same  time  he  holds  it  as  an  'apostolical 
institution'  for  the  'edifying'  of  the  Church,  which  carries  the  implication  that  the 
Bedford  Church  practiced  it  on  the  immersed.  This  accounts  for  the  further  fact, 
that  Gifford  did  not  charge  the  body  to  eschew  it  or  to  put  it  away,  but  only  not  to 
'  separate '  from  the  Church  on  that  account ;  a  great  evil,  he  says, '  which  some  have 
committed — and  that  through  a  zeal  for  God,  yet  not  according  to  knowledge.' 
Even  under  his  ministry  it  seems  that  some  had  separated  from  his  Church  on  these 
questions.  If  Gifford  and  Bunyan  were  not  Baptists,  and  a  largo  part  of  the  Bed- 
ford Church  witli  them,  they  were  strange  human  anachronisms,  to  be  ])erplexed  in 
this  way  with  these  four  burning  Baptist  questions ;  and  Gifford  would  have  had  as 
much  reason  for  charging  them  in  death  not  to  choose  a  Pope  as  to  give  the  charge 
that  he  did,  for  the  one  would  have  been  as  opposite  as  the  other,  had  they  not  been. 
in  danger  on  these  four  disputed  points. 

Jessey  appears  to  have  been  Bunyan's  heau  ideal  of  a  true  Baptist,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  their  views  on  this  subject  should  have  been  precisely  alike. 
In  a  letter  which  he  and  his  Church,  in  London,  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Hexham,  in 
October,  1653,  they  say  : 

'We  are  not  wanting  to  propound  these  six  things,  that  should  once  be  laid 
down,  they  are  s|)oke  of  in  Ileb.  vi,  1,  2,  and  we  endeavour  to  inform  all  therein 
y'  we  judge  faithful  being  propounded  to  us.     But  if  some  cannot  receive  what  is 
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lield  out  about  baptism,  laying  on  of  liands,  or  singinij,  etc.,  and  yet  sliow  fortli 
teacliableiiess  and  peac.eableness,  we  dare  not  exclude  such  from  this  visible  kingdom 
of  God  merely  for  weaknesse'  sake.     Some  grounds  for  such  practice  are  laid  down 

in  tliat  book  (written  by  Jessey)  called  Store-house.' 

Another  set  of  facts  bear  as  directly  upon  this  subject  as  the  truth  of  history 
can  make  them.  For  five  years,  from  1063  to  16GS,  there  is  another  significant  break 
in  the  records  of  the  Bedford  Church.  After  1662,  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  line  between  the  Conformists  and  Non-conformists  became  broader  than  ever, 
and  the  latter  were  to  be  furiously  stamped  out  by  the  former.  During  these  five 
years  and  a  half,  persecution  had  compelled  the  Church  to  hold  its  meetings  when 
and  where  it  could,  but  in  October,  1668,  the  record  begins  again.  Under  this 
stress  some  of  the  members  had  quailed,  and  the  after  processes  of  discipline  show 
the  pain  which  the  Church  endured  in  consequence  and  the  causes  thereof.  The 
Conventicle  Act  expired  March  2,  1668,  but  was  re-enacted  April  11,  1670,  about 
which  time  the  Church  of  England  had  a  hard  struggle  for  life  in  and  around  Bed- 
ford. Foster,  the  Commissary  of  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  had  all  he  could  do  to 
resist  the  innovations  upon  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  held  four 
courts  at  Ampthill  and  four  at  Bedford,  in  which  he  punished  his  opponents.  His 
courts  were  crowded  with  persons  who  were 

'Tried,  excommunicated,  or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  church  rates,  dnes 
or  tithes  ;  for  refusing  to  come  to  church  for  more  than  a  month,  for  not  having 
THEIR  CHILDREN  BAPTIZED,  for  being  present  at  the  burial  of  an  excommunicated 
person,  for  being  at  and  keeping  a  conventicle,  for  refusing  to  receive  the  sacrament 
at  Easter,  for  not  being  churched,  for  being  absent  from  church  six  months,  etc' 

Even  the  under-jailer  at  Bedford,  who  had  charge  of  Bunyan  in  prison,  re- 
fused to  pay  his  own  church-rate ;  and  Foster  passed  judgment  in  two  years  upon 
1,400  cases  of  these  sorts  in  the  County  of  Bedford."'  Bedford  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  the  records  of  which  See  show,  that  in  1669-70  there  was  a  conventicle 
there,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  numbering  about  thirty,  and  it  calls  four  mem])ers 
of  the  Bunyan  meeting  by  name. 

The  same  record  reports  for  those  years  in  Bedford  and  its  vicinity,  a  number- 
ing of  the  Lord's  people,  with  this  result:  At  Pavenham,  40  Baptists;  at  Steving- 
ton,  30  ;  at  Blunliam,  50 ;  at  Edworth,  20  ;  at  'Northill,  12  ;  at  Caddington,  40 ;  and 
at  Houghton  Regis,  30.  Tlie  total  returns  in  the  diocesan  records  showing,  of 
Independents,  220 ;  of  Quakers,  390 ;  and  of  Baptists,  277,  there  being  57  more 
Bajjtists  than  Independents.^ 

No  sooner  does  the  Bedford  Church-record  fairly  re-open,  but  we  find  the 
question  of  baptism  all  alive  again,  as  a  practical  question.  In  1669  the  Church, 
open  communion  as  it  was,  felt  obliged  to  solemnly  guard  its  ordinances.  Under 
date  of  January  14,  a  Mr.  Sewster  being  crooked  on  the  subject  of  communion, 
the  Church  ordered  that  '  Brother  Bunyan  and  Brother  Man  should  reason  with 
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Mr.  Sewster  about  liis  desire  of  breaking  bread  witli  tliis  congregation  witiioiit 
sitting  down  as  a  member  with  us.'  Tliis  clearly  indicates  that  at  that  time 
membership  in  the  Ciuirch  was  necessary  to  a  place  at  its  table,  and  that  in  some 
shape  baptism  entered  into  the  cpiestioii  of  CDinmunion  with  the  Chiireh.  Xotwith- 
standiug,  this  umst  have  been  a  hard  job  for  '  Brother  Bunyun,'  he  and  '  IJiother 
Man '  brought  Mr.  Sewster  to  his  sober  senses  on  this  subject,  for  several  times 
thereafter  the  records  speak  of  Sewster  as  a  useful  member  of  the  Church,  and  the 
inference  is  that  lie  had  been  a  pretty  stubborn  strict  communist  till  Brother  Bun- 
yan  straightened  him  out.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  '  J]rother 
Bun}-an  should  discourse  with  Sister  Landy  about  those  scruples  that  lye  upon  her 
conscience  about  breaking  bread  with  this  congregation.'  All  must  regret  that  these 
'scruj)les'  are  not  more  fully  stated  ;  but  on  Feb.  25th,  Bunyaii  reported  her  to  tlie 
Church  '  as  willing  to  receive  instruction,'  and  his  labors  as  a  committee  were  con- 
tinued to  endeavor  her  further  satisfaction.'  The  same  case  came  up  again  June 
18th,  when  '  Was  our  Sister  Landy  withdrawn  from.  The  causes  were  for  tiiat  she 
had  withdrawn  communion  from  the  saints,  had  despised  gifts  from  the  Church,  had 
taught  her  children  to  play  at  cards,  and  remained  impenitent  after  several  admoni- 
tions.' Taken  altogether,  this  case  looks  much  as  if  her  trump  card  was  that  terrible 
notion  of  '  Close  Communion.'  She  had  '  withdrawn  from  communion,'  they 
had  '  endeavored  '  her  satisfaction,  on  professing  her  willingness  to  be  instructed, 
but  she  had  withdrawn  communion  with  the  Church,  and  '  had  despised  gifts  in  the 
Churcli,'  which  expression  smacks  strongly  of  opposition  on  her  part  to  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  which  Bunyan  says  he  believed  was  an  'apostohc  institution.'  The 
record  of  the  meeting  also  contains  a  very  suggestive  form  of  nomenclature  seldom 
found  outside  of  Baptist  Churches,  saying :  'The  congregation  also  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  desire  of  Gamh'ngay  friends  to  joyne  with  us,  did  agree  that 
next  meeting  they  should  come  over  and  give  in  their  experience,^  and  those  friends 
came  fifteen  miles  to  pass  that  Baptist  ordeal. 

-Rev.  John  Jukes,  a  predecessor  of  Eev.  John  Brown,  says  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Church,'  that  John  Burton,  pastor  between  Gifford  and  Bunyan,  •  like  his  prede- 
cessor, was  a  Baptist.'  Bunyan  was  a  deacon  under  his  ministry,  and  on  the  death 
of  Burton  the  Church  offered  the  pastorate  to  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  declined. 
But  in  October,  1663,  '  Rev.  Samuel  Fenn  and  Rev.  John  Whiteman.  botli  ministers 
of  their  own  body  and  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  were  ordained  joint  pastors.'^ 
The  meeting  at  which  Bunyan  was  called  to  the  pastorate  was  held  Jan.  21st,  1672, 
and  at  that  meeting  seven  others  were  examined  and  called  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, after  the  Church  had  solemnly  approved  their  gifts.  One  of  these  was  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Coxe,  D.D.,  whose  history  throws  much  ligiit  upon  the  character  of  the 
Bedford  Church.  He  was  a  native  of  Bedford  and  was  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  this  Church  June  1-ith,  1669,  wliile  Banyan  was  one  of  its  preachers,  but  nearly 
two  years  before  he  became  its  pastor.     There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  he 
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was  iiiiiiiersed,  and  probably  by  Bunyan  liimself,  as  he  became  a  Baptist  minister  of 
gi'eat  note,  without  any  cliange  of  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  sentiments,  so  far  as  is 
icnowii.  Hence,  a  brief  sketch  of  him  will  be  acceptable  here,  for  showing  what 
sort  of  men  the  Bedford  Church  raised  up  at  that  time.  Wilson,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  pronounces  him  'an  excellent  and  judicious  divine.'  In  April,  1673,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Hitchin,  near  Bedford,  but  declined  the  invitation. 
Scott  says:  'The  Baptist  congi'egation  at  Hitchin,  in  Hci-tfordshire,  is 
suppo.sed  to  have  been  founded  by '  Bun3-an ;  and  he  calls  '  John  Wilson, 
the  lirst  pastor  of  the  Baptist  flock  at  Hitchin.'-"  Jukes  says,  that  '  Nehemiah 
Coxe  is  said  to  have  been  iiiijn'isoned  at  Bedford  for  preaching  the 
Gospel.'^  The  Bedford  Church  records  tell  us,  that  on  May  7tli,  1G74,  when 
Bunyan  was  pastor,  Coxe  was  bmught  before  the  Church  for  'several  words 
and  practices  that  might  justly  be  censured,  as  having  a  tendency  to  make 
rents  and  divisions  in  the  congregation,  for  M"hich  he  expressed  himself  as  repentant 
and  siiriy.'  With  their  usual  kindness  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  I'ecords  leave  us  in 
tlie  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  his  offense,  yet  they  imply  that  it  related  to  some  point 
of  faith  or  practice  about  which  there  were  diflFerences  of  opinion  in  the  body,  and 
as  lie  was  a  stout  Baptist,  they,  most  likely,  had  reference  to  some  Baptist  differ- 
ences. Afterward,  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chnrcli  at  Cranfleld,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  then,  in  1G75,  as  assistant  pastor  in  London,  to  the  Church  in  Pett}' 
France,  which  he  served  till  his  death,  in  1688.  He  was  an  able  writer,  and  jiub- 
lislied  a  reply  to  Dr.  Winston's  defense  of  infant  baptism,  also  several  other  works. 
Sutcliff  says  that  he  was  a  cordwainer  at  Cranfleld,  and  when  brouglit  to  trial  at  the 
Bedford  Assizes,  he  pleaded  his  cause  flrst  in  Greek  and  then  in  Hebrew.  The  judge 
expressed  his  surprise,  remarking  that  none  there  could  answer  him.  Coxe  claimed 
the  right  to  plead  in  what  language  he  pleased.  The  judge  dimissed  him,  saying  to 
the  bar  :  '  Well,  the  cordwainer  has  wound  us  all  up,  gentlemen.'  This  story  is  told 
also  by  Dr.  Stougliton,  in  his  '  Life  of  John  Howard.' 

The  following  cases  ]3resent  the  meaning  of  Bunyan,  when  he  said  that  '  some 
were  rent  and  dismembered  from  us  '  on  the  communion  issue,  and  also  demonstrates 
that  these  were  not  handled  with  overweening  tenderness.  So  flxed  did  he  and  his 
Church  become,  that  they  refused  to  give  their  immersed  membei's  lettei'S  of  dismis- 
sion to  strict  Baptist  Churches.  In  1672,  Mrs.  Tiine}',  a  lady  of  high  standing  in 
Bedford  and  a  member  of  the  Church,  who  had  suffered  much  for  Christ  before 
her  removal  to  London,  asked  foi-  a  letter  to  the  Church  there,  where  her  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Blakey,  was  pastor.  They  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  the  London  Churcli 
made  immersion  an  indispensable  condition  of  membership.  This  shows  that  she 
was  immersed  as  a  member  in  Bedford,  or  a  letter  would  not  have  taken  her  into 
Blakey's  Church,  albeit  she  could  have  been  received  into  his  Church  on  her 
experience  and  baptized  without  a  letter.  In  writing  to  her  under  date  of  July 
19th,  Bunyan  tells  her  that  the  Bedford  Church  required  her  to  '  forbear  to  sit  down 
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at  the  table  with  any  witlioiit  the  consent  of  onr  brethren.  .  .  .  We  sliall  eonsent 
to  your  sitting  down  with  Brother  Coekain,  Brotlier  Griffitli,  or  Brother  Pahiier. 
So  that  the  Bedford  Chnreli.  in  Bnnyan's  time,  was  open  communion  to  all  but  the 
members  of  strict  communion  Baptist  Churches.  After  Bunyan's  death,  these 
Baptist  questions  kept  this  Church  in  perpetual  excitement.  Henry  Maun  desired 
a  letter  to  an  immersed  Church,  which  was  denied  him,  Jan.  6th,  1695.  '  Sister 
Stover,  December,  1700,  desired  a  letter  of  dismission  to  the  General  Baptist  Church 
in  Ilart  Street,  London,  John  Piggott  pastor  ;  which  was  denied,  because  of  the  '  re- 
ceived principles  and  practices  of  this  Church.'  Ann  Tutzell  was  refused  a  letter, 
March  1,  1720,  to  the  Particular  IJaptist  Church  meeting  in  Currier's  Hall,  London, 
John  Skepp,  pastor:  'Because  he  and  his  people  were  for  couunuiiion  witli  Itaptized 
believers  only,  and  that  by  immersion.'  She  was  evidently  an  iinniersed  member 
of  the  Bedford  Church. 

Ebenezer  Chandler  was  Bunyan's  first  successor,  and  Samuel  Sanderson  his 
second,  who,  personally,  were  Pedobaptists.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  that  Jukes 
says,  it  appears  that  the  principle  of  this  Church  was  '  defined  by  Gifford.  its  prac- 
tice as  conformed  to  that  principle  was  determined  by  Cliandler.  ...  All  Bun- 
yan's teaching  had,  no  doubt,  served  to  increase  the  attachment  iietween  his  brethren 
to  GifiFord's  principle,  and  to  prepare  them  for  Chandler's  practice.'  ^  And  what 
was  Chandler's  practice  ?  The  introduction  of  infant  baptism  into  the  body.  Jukes 
gives  us  this  letter  from  Chandler,  written  Feb.  23d,  1691,  to  tliose  members  who 
lived  at  Gamlingay  and  formed  a  branch  Church  there  : 

'  With  respect  to  infant  baptism,  I  have  my  liherty  to  baptize  infants  without 
making  it  my  business  to  promote  it  among  others,  and  evei-y  member  is  to  have 
his  liberty  in  regard  to  believer's  baptism  ;  only  to  forbear  discourse  and  debate  on 
it,  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  break  the  peace  of  the  Church.  AVhen  thought  ex- 
pedient the  Church  doth  design  to  choose  an  administrator  of  believer's  baptism. 
We  do  not  mean  to  make  baptism,  whether  of  believers  or  infants,  a  bar  to  com- 
munion. Only  the  Church'hath  promised  that  none  shall  hereafter,  to  my  grief,  or 
trouble,  or  dissatisfaction,  be  admitted.' 

This  letter  tells  its  own  story,  namely  :  that  heretofore  the  Church  had  not 
christened  infants,  but  now  Chandler  had  got  from  the  Church  '  liherty  '  to  do  so ; 
and  that  he  had  been  troubled  and  grieved  to  administer  '  believer's  baptism,' 
but  now  another  administrator  was  to  be  chosen  to  that  end.  In  reply,  the  Gam- 
lingay brethren  answered : 

'  We  only  desire  to  have  liberty  to  speak  or  preach  heliever's  baptism,  if  the 
Lord  shall  set  it  upon  our  hearts.  Yet,  with  that  tenderness  as  being  far  from,  any 
such  designs  as  do  tend  in  the  least  to  the  breaking  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  do 
heartily  grant  our  Brother  Chandler  the  came  liberty  to  speak  or  preach  infant  bap- 
tism, provided  witli  equal  tenderness.' 

Down  to  that  time,  Gifford,  Burton,  Bunyan  and  Chandler  had  administered 
'  believer's  baptism.'     It  had  grieved,  troubled  and  dissatisfied  Chandler  to  do  such 
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a  tiling,  but  now  he  was  bent  on  lugging  in  infant  baptism,  to  the  exclusion  of 
believer's  baptism  so  far  as  lie  was  concerned,  for  he  would  baptize  no  more 
believers.  lie  says,  however,  that  the  Church  woiild  choose  an  administrator  to  do 
that,  etc.  Thomas  Cooper,  'a  private  member  of  the  Clnirch,'  says  Mr.  Brown  was 
chosen  for  this  work.  This  evinces  their  firm  determination  not  to  be  brow-beaten 
out  of  the  practice.  In  an  appendix  to  a  Funeral  Sermon  for  Hev.  Joslma  Symonds, 
another  pastor  of  the  Church,  John  Ryland,  Jr.,  says:  '  One,  Mr.  Cooper,  ba]itized 
the  adults  in  Mr.  Chandler's  time.'     Wilson  says,  that  nnder  Sanderson's  ministry 

'  Peace  and  harmony  were  preserved  in  the  society  notwitlistanding  some  diver- 
sity of  sentiment,  particularly  ahout  haptisni,  a  subject  which  he  never  bi'ought 
forwai'd  for  discussion,  ?i(3/'  did  he  ever  haptize  any  children  in ptthlic ;  through 
fear  of  moving  that  controvers}-.  He  always  dreaded  a  division,  and  studied  the 
things  that  made  for  peace.  By  his  prudence  and  good  tenijier  he  preserved  the 
congregation  from  those  animosities  which  took  place  after  his  death.'-' 

Sanderson  understood  the  metal  of  the  Church  too  well  to  force  the  liigh-handed 
measures  of  Chandler.  We  have  already  noticed  what  those  'animosities'  were. 
Joshua  Symonds  became  their  pastor  in  176.5,  he  also  being  a  Pedobaptist  at  the 
time.  But  the  old  Baptist  leaven,  which  had  been  in  the  Church  from  its  founda- 
tion, kept  fermenting,  and  in  February,  1772,  he  asked  the  Church  to  relieve  him  from 
the  necessity  of  baptizing  infants  or  sprinkling  adults,  avowed  himself  a  Baptist, 
and  inmiersed  his  wife  in  the  river  Ouse.  The  Church  agreed  to  consider  his 
wishes  for  a  year,  but  in  less  time  a  minority  of  the  congregation  left  and  formed 
a  distinctly  Pedobaptist  congregation,  whioli  chose  Thomas  Smith  as  its  pastor. 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  at  that  time  was  living  near  Bedford,  went 
with  the  new  body.  The  Baptist  majority  remained  with  Symonds,  the  Church 
numbering  127  members,  a  baptistery  was  built  in  the  chapel,  and  for  some  years 
infant  baptism  was  again  banished  from  the  congregation.  The  Church  also  sent 
out  several  pastors  to  other  Churches  amongst  the  Baptists,  two  being  Mr.  Read, 
of  Chichester,  and  John  Nichols,  of  Kimbolton.  Jukes  says  that  after  the  death  of 
Symonds,  who  served  the  Church  for  many  years,  it  was  supplied  by  two  B:i])tists 
and  one  Pedobaj^tist,  but  it  could  unite  on  neither  of  them  for  pastor,  and  when 
it  gave  up  both  of  them,  it  settled  Mr.  Hillyard,  after  a  year's  trial.  The  old  contest 
on  baptism  still  waged,  however,  and  in  process  of  time  a  second  division  took 
place,  and  a  new  Baptist  Church  went  out,  formed  upon  the  strict  communion 
princiide,  which  it  maintained  for  many  years.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Mill  Street 
Church,  and  numbers  154  members.  Its  present  practice  is  after  the  open  com- 
munion order,  but  receiving  only  immersed  believers  into  Church  fellowship.  The 
Bunyan  Meeting,  which  owes  its  primitive  vigor  to  him  and  bears  his  name,  has 
always  had  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  baptism  and  is  not  entirely  free 
from  it  to-day,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  it  still  retains  its  old  baptistery,  which 
is  occasionally  used  for  the  immersion  of  believers  still,  although  it  now  ranks  as  a 
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'^oiigrcijutional  Cliureli,  but  is  returned  in  the  JJaptist  IlatKl-ljook  for  ISSG  as  in 
iiieinber.-iliip  with  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  marked 
under  the  '  Union  Cliurches,'  a  term  that  denotes  '  a  Cliurch  in  which  Baptists  and 
Pedohaptists  are  united.' 

Baptisteries  were  not  common  in  English  dissenting  chapels  in  tlie  seventeentli 
century,  especially  if  a  running  stream  was  near,  as  at  Bedford  ;  even  in  London 
they  were  not  known  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  baptisms  that  took 
place  all  through  the  early  histor}-  of  this  Church,  from  Gifford  down,  were  celebrated 
in  the  river  Ouse,  where  Bunyan  himself  was  dipped.  In  a  letter  dated  May  21, 
1886,  Mr.  Brown  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  facts : 

'The  Baptistery  in  the  old  chapel,  pulled  down  in  18-19,  was  fixed  there  about 
1700,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from  Tiiomas  Kilpin  to  Dr.  Iiip)ion.  dated 
Jan.  29th,  1796  :  "  My  father,  after  man}'  years'  deliberation,  has  at  length  made  up 
liis  mind  on  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,  and  was  a  few  months  since,  with  my  sister 
(about  eighteen  years)  and  Mr.  Allen,  baptized  in  our  new  Baptistery."  (Dr.  Rippon's 
Correspondence  Additioiud  MSS.  British  Museum,  Ko.  25,387,  fol.  376.)  1  have 
seen  it  mentioned  elsewhere  that  John  Kilpin,  the  person  here  referred  to,  was  the 
first  baptized  in  this  baptistery.'  In  Mr.  Symond's  time,  as  he  mentions  in  a  MS. 
Diary,  the  baptisms  took  place  in  the  river.  He  says  that  his  wife  was  the  first  person 
baptized  thus  after  his  change  of  view  (421),  and  that  as  the  river  was  new  to  him 
for  this  purpose,  she  was  carried  away  and  nearly  drowned.  This  would  be  about 
twenty  years  earlier  than  1796.' 

The  liev.  John  Jukes  tells  us  that  he  wrote  his  history  of  the  Church  in  1849, 
to  aid  in  procuring  money  for  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel;  when  this  second 
baptistery,  prepared  by  the  old  Bunyan  congregation,  was  put  into  the  new  building, 
for  as  late  as  that  time  this  Church  would  not  dispense  with  a  baptistei-y.  In  a 
letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Watts,  present  pastor  of  the  Mill  Street  Church,  dated  Bed- 
ford, May  31st,  1886,  he  says :  '  There  is  a  baptistery  in  the  Bunyan  Meeting-house.  I 
baptized  two  persons  in  it  three  years  ago.'  It  seems,  then,  that  the  Bedford  Bap- 
tists go  to  get  the  good  old-fashioned  immersion  from  the  Bunyan  center  yet.  It  is, 
however,  of  the  old  baptistery  that  Robert  Philip  spake  thus  in  1839  :  '  I  have  been 
unable  to  identify  the  spot  in  the  lilied  Ouse,  where  Bunyan  was  baptized.  It  may 
have  been  the  well-known  spot  where  his  successors  administered  baptism,  until  a 
baptistery  was  introduced  into  the  chapel.  The  old  table  over  that  baptistery  is  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  furniture,  which  for  size  and  strength  might  have  been  the 
banc^uet-table  of  a  baronial  hall."  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS— BUNYAN'S    PRINCIPLES. 

ASIDE  from  all  expression  of  Banyan's  principles  on  his  own  part,  it  is  readily 
^  seen  why  the  universal  decision  of  history  accounts  him  a  Baptist.  But  aside 
from  this,  there  is  a  certain  pliilosophy  about  the  genius  of  Bunyan  whicli  allies  his 
life  so  closely  and  openly  with  Baptist  principles,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  eye  of 
even  casual  observers.  With  all  Philip's  unfriendliness  to  Baptists,  he  discovers  this 
at  a  glance,  becomes  enamored  of  Bunyan  as  a  Baptist,  and  says : 

'No  one  surely  can  regret  that  he  was  baptized  by  immersion.  That  was  just 
the  mode  calculated  to  impress  him — practiced  as  it  usually  tlien  was  in  rivers.  He 
felt  the  sublimity  of  the  whole  scene  at  the  Ouse,  as  well  as  its  solemnity.  Clifford's 
eye  may  have  realized  nothing  on  the  occasion  but  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance, 
but  Bunyan  saw  Jordan  in  the  lilied  Ouse,  and  John  the  Baptist  in  the  holy  minis- 
ter, and  almost  the  Dove  in  the  passing  birds;  while  the  sun-strnck  waters  iiaslied 
around  and  over  him,  as  if  the  Shekinah  had  descended  upon  them.  For  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  he  was  indifferent  about  his  baptism  because  he  was  indignant 
against  Strict  Baptists,  and  laid  more  stress  upon  the  docti-ine  it  taught  than  upon 
its  symbolic  signiticancy.  He  loved  immersion,  altiiough  he  hated  the  close  com- 
munion of  the  Baptist  Churches.  .  .  .  Bunyan  could  not  look  back  upon  his  baptism 
in  infancy  (if  he  was  baptized  then)  with  either  our  emotions  or  convictions.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  he  did  wisely  in  being  re-baptized.  I  think  he  did  right  in 
preferring  immersion  to  sprinkling,  not,  however,  that  T  l^elieve  immersion  to  be 
right,  or  sprinkling  wi-ong,  according  to  any  scriptural  rule,  for  there  is  none,  but 
because  the  former  suited  his  temperament  best,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  most  to 
do,  and  thus  most  to  think  of  and  feel.  For  that  is  the  best  mode  of  baptism  to  any 
man  which  most  absorbs  his  own  mind  with  its  meaning  and  design.'' 

With  an  eye  quite  as  clear  and  sharp,  this  writer  discovei-s  an  intimate  connection 
between  his  immersion  and  the  after  Ihoughts  and  actions  of  his  life,  which  he 
expresses  thus  : 

'  Had  he  not  been  a  Baptist,  he  would  have  written  little  more  than  his  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress'  and  'Holy  War;'  because  he  knew  that  jjrofounder  tiieologians  than  he 
ever  pretended  to  be,  were  publisiiing  quite  enough,  botli  doctrinal  and  practical, 
tor  every  nation  to  read  ;  but  he  knew  also  that  the  Baptists,  as  a  body,  would  take 
a  lesson  from  him  more  readily,  than  from  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  or  an 
Independent ;  or  at  least  that  he  would  be  read  by  many  who  would  not  read  Owen 
or  Baxter.  In  like  manner,  had  he  not  been  more  than  a  Baptist,  he  would  have 
written  less  than  he  did.'  '  Bunyan's  adherence,'  he  continues,  'and  attachments  to 
the  Baptists,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  did  him  great  credit.  He 
was  also  a  loser  by  identifying  himself  with  their  name  and  cause  at  the  Restoration. 
But  lie  never  Hinched  nor  repented.  And  in  this  he  truly  did  them  justice.  Their 
cause  was  good  and  their  name  bad  only  by  misrepresentation.' 
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Soutliey  seems  to  sympathize  with  tliis  view,  in  the  words :  '  Both  the  world  and 
the  Church  are  indebted  to  the  Baptists  for  the  ministry  of  Bunyan.  But  for  tlieni 
he  might  liave  lived  and  died  a  tinker.'  *  And  Dean  Stanley  unites  witii  them  botli, 
when  he  says:  'Neither  amongst  the  dead  nor  the  living  wlio  have  adorned  the 
Baptist  name,  is  there  any  before  whom  other  Ciiurches  bow  their  heads  so  rever- 
ently as  he  who  in  this  place  derived  his  chief  spiritual  inspiration  from  them.^^ 
But  Cheever,  who  has  not  been  equaled  as  an  interpreter  of  Bnnyan,  unless  by 
Offer,  goes  further  than  this.  He  sees  a  direct  act  of  divine  Providence  in  Bun- 
yan's  association  with  the  Baptists  and  writes : 

'  To  make  the  highest  jewel  of  the  day  as  a  Christian,  a  minister  and  a  writer, 
Divine  Providence  selected  a  member  of  the  then  obscure,  persecuted  and  despised 
sect  of  the  Baptists.  He  took  John  Bunyan  :  but  he  did  not  remove  him  from  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Christ  into  what  men  said  was  the  only  true  Church  ;  he  kept 
him  shining  in  that  Baptist  candlestick  all  his  lifetime.  .  .  .  All  gorgeinis  and  pre- 
latical  establishments  God  passed  by,  and  selected  the  greatest  marvel  of  grace  and 
genius  in  all  the  modern  age  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bedford.''' 

More  than  one  passage  in  Bunyan's  writings  confirm  the  view  of  Philip  con- 
cerning the  deep  influence  of  immersion  upon  his  mind,  but  one  will  suffice,  in 
which,  far  beyond  the  common  conception,  he  puts  forth  the  opinion,  that  the  Lord's 
Snppei'  as  well  as  baptism  symbolizes  Christ's  overwhelming  agon\-.  This  lie  finds  im- 
plied in  his  own  words :  '  Ye  shall  indeed  endure  the  baptism  [immersion  in  suffering] 
which  I  endure.'  Hence,  Bunyan  exclaims  :  '  That  Scripture,  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me,"  was  made  a  very  precious  word  unto  me,  when  I  thought  of  that  blessed 
ordinance,  the  Lord's  Snpper,  for  by  it  the  Lord  did  come  down  upon  my  conscience 
with  the  discovery  of  his  death  for  my  sins  ;  and  as  I  then  felt,  plunged  me  in  the 
virtue  of  the  same.'  Philip  says  :  '  There  seems  to  me  in  this  passage  an  intended 
use  of  terms  which  should  express  the  views  of  both  classes  in  his  Church  on  the 
mode  of  baptism ; '  and  this  may  be  implied  in  his  words.  But  Bunyan  found  his 
full  type  (^f  baptism  in  the  Deluge.     He  says : 

'  Tlie  Flood  was  a  type  of  three  things.  First,  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Second,  a  type  of  the  water-baptism  under  the  New  Testament.  Third,  of  the  last 
overthrow  of  the  world.'  Again,  in  his  'Exposition  of  the  First  Ten  Chapters  of 
Genesis,'  he  remarks :  '  That  was  the  time  then  that  God  had  appointed  to  try  his 
servant  Noah  by  the  waters  of  the  flood  :  in  which  time  he  was  so  effectually  cruci- 
fied to  the  things  of  this  world,  that  he  was  as  if  he  was  never  more  to  enjoy  the 
same.  Wherefore  Peter  maketh  mention  of  this  estate  of  his ;  he  tells  us,  it  was 
even  like  unto  oitr  iaptism  •  wherein  we  profess  ourselves  dead  to  the  world,  and 
alive  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.     1  Peter  iii,  21. '° 

As  Mr.  Brown  simply  gives  voice  to  a  vague  and  loose  notion  which  is  afloat 
concerning  Bunyan's  fixed  views  of  baptism  when  he  says  that  '  he  had  no  very 
strong  feeling  any  way'  on  that  subject,  it  is  but  just  to  allow  him  to  say  for  him- 
self what  he  did  believe,  and  then  all  can  judge  whether  or  not  he  treated  that 
subject  as  a  matter  of  indifference.     In  a  '  Reason  for  My  Practice '  he  writes  of  ordi- 
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nances  :  'I  believe  that  Christ  liath  ordained  but  two  in  his  Church,  namely,  water 
baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  ;  both  which  are  of  excellent  use  to  the  Church 
in  this  world,  tiiey  being  to  us  representations  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  are,  as  God  shall  make  them,  helps  to  our  faith  tiierein.  But  I  count 
them  not  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  nor  grounds  or  rule  to  comnmnion  with 
saints.'  *  Great  injustice  is  done  to  him  in  the  heedlessness  which  applies  these 
words  only  to  baptism  and  not  to  tlie  Supper.  Wliat  he  says  here  of  one  ordinance 
he  says  of  the  other ;  namely,  that  they  stand  on  a  ground  of  equal  excellency,  and 
that  he  did  not  count  either  of  them  a  fundamental  of  Christianity.  He  neither 
idolized  the  Supper  nor  treated  baptism  with  indifference,  that  is  the  work  of  his 
interpreters ;  but  he  says  that  Jesus  ordained  the  two  equally ;  and  to  say  that  he 
had  strong  feeling  about  one  of  Christ's  ordinances  and  no  strong  feeling  about  the 
other,  is  to  put  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  never  uttered.  In  his  '  Divine 
Emblems '  he  says,  that  lie  put  the  two  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  upon  a  parity  as 
to  authority,  and  reverenced  them  equally. 

'  Two  sacraments  I  do  believe  there  be, 

Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
Both  mysteries  divine,  which  do  to  me, 

By  God's  appointment,  benefit  afford.' 

He  never  held  the  popularly  current  Quaker  view,  ascribed  to  him,  that 
immersion  is  unimportant  and  so  showed  that  baptism  sat  loosely  upon  hi  in  ;  that 
is  simply  what  those  who  misrepresent  him  hold  themselves  and  wish  to  find  in  iiis 
writings.  But  it  is  not  there.  He  held  that  immersion  on  a  man's  personal  faith 
in  Christ  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  believes  in  Christ ;  that  wlien  men  receive 
'  water-baptism '  they  should  be  immersed,  because  there  is  no  other  water-baptism 
but  immersion  ;  but  he  also  held  that  '  water-baptism  is  not  a  precedent  to  tlie  Lord's 
Slipper.  He  says  as  phiinly  as  his  use  of  terse  English  could,  tliat  neither  baptism 
nor  the  Supper  form  a  '  rule  to  communion  with  saints,'  and  this  proposition  cannot 
be  taken  by  halves,  without  the  grossest  injustice  to  him.  As  it  regards  baptism 
and  the  Supper,  there  was  not  the  least  shade  of  difference  between  him  and 
the  strict  communion  Baptists,  excepting,  that  he  did  not  hold  baptism  to  be 
an  act  precedent  to  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  Lord's  table,  while  tliey  did.  He 
constantly  uses  tlie  phrases  '  water  baptism '  and  '  those  of  the  baptized  way,'  and  the 
construction  is  forced  upon  his  words  that  this  form  of  expression  puts  a  slight  upon 
tlie  immersion  of  believers.  But  the  strictest  of  strict  Baptists  of  his  day,  Kilfin 
amongst  them,  used  the  same  phraseology  as  freely  as  he  did.  What  other  could 
any  of  them  use  ?  The  Quakers  all  over  England,  and  especially  about  Bedford, 
wliere  they  abounded,  compelled  the  Baptists  to  use  these  forms  of  utterance  in  order 
to  make  themselves  understood.  The  Friends  were  constantly  using  the  terms 
'  spirit-baptism,'  and  '  baptism  of  the  Spirit,'  and  the  Baptists  had  no  choice  left  but 
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to  use  tliese  chosen  phrases.  Bunyaii  said  to  the  Quakers  most  significantly  :  '  Tlie 
Kaiiters  are  neither  for  the  ordinance  of  baptism  with  water,  nor  breaking  of  bread, 
and  are  not  you  the  same  ?'  In  regard  to  what  constituted  '  water-baptism,'  he  had 
no  ditticulty,  for  he  licld  that  it  was  dipping  and  only  dipping,  and  so,  only  tliose 
Avho  had  been  immersed  he  called  -of  the  bajitized  way.'  He  says  of  the  Baptists 
and  not  of  the  Pedobaptists,  that  he  would  '  persuade  my  brethren  of  the  baptised 
way  not  to  hold  too  much  tliereupon,'  and  again:  'I  put  a  difference  between  my 
brethren  of  the  baptized  way.  I  know  some  are  more  moderate  than  some ; '  that  is, 
he. (hew  a  line  between  the  strict  and  open  communionists.  Bnt  there  is  not  a 
passage  in  the  sixty  books  which  he  wrote,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Pedobaptists  are 
of  the  '■baptised  way,'  and  protests:  '  I  would  not  teach  men  to  break  the  least  of  the 
commandments  of  God.'    So  far  from  laxity,  this  is  his  pungent  teaching  on  this  point : 

'  God  never  ordained  significative  ordinances,  snch  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  the  like,  for  the  sake  of  water  or  of  bread  and  wine ;  nor  yet  because  he 
takes  any  delight  that  ice  are  dipped  in  water  or  eat  that  bread  ;  bnt  they  are 
ordained  to  minister  to  us  by  the  aptness  of  the  elements  througli  our  sincere  partak- 
ing of  them,  further  knowledge  of  the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
of  our  death  and  resurrection  by  him  to  newness  of  life.  Wherefore,  he  that  eateth 
and  believeth  not,  and  he  that  is  baptized  and  is  not  dead  to  sin  and  walketh  not  in 
newness  of  life,  neither  keepeth  these  ordinances  nor pleaseth  God.'  ' 

Again,  no  Baptist  ever  insisted  more  earnestly  than  Bnnyan,  that  faith  and 
regeneration  must  precede  baptism.  In  his  '  Keason  for  My  Practice,'  he  says  that 
a  visible  saint 

'  Is  not  made  so  by  baptism  ;  for  he  must  be  a  visible  saint  before,  else  he  ought 
not  to  he  baptized.  Acts  viii,  37;  ix,  17;  xvi,  33.'  Then  he  gives  this  answer  to 
the  question.  Why  the  New  Testament  saints  were  baptized  ?  'That  their  faith  by 
that  figure  might  be  strengthened  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  that 
themselves  might  see  that  they  have  professed  themselves  dead,  and  buried,  and 
risen  with  him  to  newness  of  life.  .  .  .  He  should  know  by  that  circumstance  that  he 
hath  received  forgiveness  of  sin,  if  his  faith  be  as  true  as  his  being  baptized  is  felt 
by  him.'  Yet  again  he  says,  that  he  who  has  not  the  doctrine  of  baptism  '  ought  to 
have  it  before  he  be  convicted  it  is  his  duty  to  be  baptized,  or  else  he  playeth  the 
hypocrite.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  between  that  believer  that  is  and  he 
that  is  not  yet  baptized  with  water,  but  only  his  going  down  into  the  water,  there 
to  perform  an  outward  ceremony  the  substance  of  which  he  hath  already.'  Still 
further  he  writes :  '  That  our  denomination  of  believers,  and  of  our  receiving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  from  our  baptism  is  evident,  because 
according  to  oitr  notion  of  it,  they  only  that  have  before  received  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel,  and  so  show  it  us  by  their  pirofession  of  faith,  they  only  ought  to  be 
bapttized^  And  finally  on  this  point  he  writes:  'The  Scriptures  liave  declared  that 
this  faith  gives  the  professors  of  it  a  right  to  baptism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viiij  when  he  demanded  why  he  might  not  be  baptized  \  Philip  answereth, 
if  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  he  might ;  the  euinich  thereupon  professing  Christ 
was  baptized.'  Then  he  sums  up  all  in  these  words :  '  It  is  one  thing  for  him  that 
administereth  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  another  thing  for  him  that  is  the 
subject  by  that  to  be  baptized  into  Jesus.  Baptizing  into  Christ  is  rather  the  act  of 
the  faith  of  him  that  is  baptized,  than  his  going  into  water  and-coming  out  again.* 
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Tliis  is  the  way  in  which  disinterested  and  broad-minded  interpreters  under- 
stand Bunyan's  Baptist  principles.  The  learned  Dr.  Stebbing,  unwilling  either  to 
conceal,  to  add  to,  or  to  accept  Bunyan's  positions,  says  in  the  round  frankness  of  a 
man  who  has  no  ends  to  serve  but  those  of  the  truth  : 

'Bunyan  belonged  to  a  sect  peculiarly  strict  on  the  subject  of  communion.  He 
honestly  kept  hitn  faithful  to  its  principles  ;  his  charity  made  him  inconsistent  with 
its  severity.  Baptism  was  regarded  by  his  associates  as  furnishing  a  bond  of  union 
indispensable  to  Christain  brotherhood,  and  unattainable  by  other  means.  ...  It 
was  the  baptism  of  adults,  capable  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  actually  repenting 
and  believing,  which  alone  could  fultill  these  conditions.  .  .  .  He  had,  therefore, 
tirst  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  party,  and  then  to 
state  the  principles,  which  he  thought  might  form  a  safer  and  broader  groundwork 
of  Christian  communion.  In  the  former  part  of  his  task  he  had  only  to  prove  that 
neither  his  practice  nor  his  prof ession  had  altered  from  the  time  of  his  conversion; 
that  he  had  ever  spoken  with  all  plainness  and  sincerity  on  the  topics  in  dispute, 
and  had  shown  himself  as  little  willing  to  indulge  error  among  his  brethren,  as  to  let 
truth  suffer  from  his  own  fear  of  an  enemy.  No  one  could  gainsay  the  defense  of 
his  integrity.'  * 

Dr.  Stebbing  had  no  sympathj'  with  Bunyan  in  rejecting  baptism  as  a  necessary 
precedent  to  the  reception  of  the  Supper,  because  in  this  he  thought  his  teaching  con- 
trary to  the  New  Testament.  He  holds  him  at  fault  for  speaking  in  his  writings  '  with 
unhappy  violence,'  but  says  that  'he  shared  largely  in  the  prejudices  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged,'  and  excuses  him  therefore  on  the  ground  that  '  the  whole 
of  England  was  convulsed  with  a  controversy  on  baptism.' 

That  history  has  accorded  to  Bunyan  his  proper  ecclesiastical  place  in  number- 
ing him  with  the  Baptists  is  clear,  from  the  place  which  he  assigns  to  himself  in 
their  ranks,  and  from  the  place  which  his  most  intimate  friends  as  well  as  his 
sturdiest  opponents  amongst  the  Baptists  assigned  him.  The  '  Britannica  '  saj's  that 
he  had  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs  in  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that 
'they  loudly  pronounced  him  a  false  lirother.'  A  great  controversy  on  communion 
was  rife  amongst  the  Baptists,  about  the  time  that  Bunyan  took  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Bedford  Church,  the  leaders  being  Henry  Jesse}'  and  Bunyan  on  one  side,  and 
William  Kiffin,  Henry  Denne,  Thomas  Paul  and  Henry  D'Anvers  on  the  other  side  ; 
this  whole  dispute,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  was  a  family  quarrel  amongst  the 
English  Baptists,  and  none  but  Baptists  took  part  therein.  As  nearl}'  as  can  be 
ascertained,  Bunyan  published  his  '  Confession  of  Faith '  in  1672,  in  which  he  first 
fully  printed  his  views  on  open  communion.  In  1673  D'Anvers,  in  his  work  on 
baptism,  adds  a  postscript  answering  this  Confession,  and  refers  to  Thomas  Paul's 
'Serious  Reflections'  thereon,  also  published  in  1673,  and  written  jointly  by  Paul 
and  Kiffin.  These  Reflections  apparently  indulged  in  serious  personalities  upon 
Bunyan  as  one  of  themselves,  whose  novel  doctrines  threatened  to  destroy  Baptist 
Churches,  and  threw  blame  on  Bunyan  as  a  Baptist ;  to  which  he  takes  serious  ex- 
ception in  his  reply,  known  as  '  Difference  of  Judgment,'  1673.     This  was  followed 
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liv  Kiffin's  '  Sober  Discourse  of  Right  to  Church  Comniiiiiiou,"  proving  that  no  uu- 
l)ai>tized  person  may  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.'  The  earliest  edi- 
tion of  the  liefiections  and  the  Serious  Discourse  now  known  to  exist,  bear  date  16S1. 
both  of  tlieui  bearing  some  marks  of  being  second  editions,  and  the  only  copy  fif 
Paul  and  KifBn's  joint  work,  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfoid. 
In  the  Preface  to  the  Reflections,  signed  by  '  W.  K.,'  lie  uses  these  words  : 

'  I  suppose  the  Author  of  the  Confession,  .  .  .  wJio  hirnMlf  is  against  the  bap- 
tizing of  children  and  for  the  haptis'mg  <f  believers  upon  tlieir  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ,  makes  it  none  of  the  least  of  his  arguments,  why  he  is  against  children's 
baptism,  than  this — namely,  that  there  being  no  president  or  example  in  the  Script- 
ures for  children's  baptism,  therefore  children  ought  not  to  be  baptized.  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  argue  from  the  admitted  facts  of  Bunyan's  ])rinciples  and 
practices,  that  he  should  apply  the  same  tests  to  tlie  communion  of  non-baptized 
persons,  namely,  there  being  no  Scripture  "president"  or  example  of  such  custom.' 

Could  tlie  writers  of  this  book  have  said  this,  if  he  had  gone  to  St.  ('uthbert's, 
one  year  before,  to  have  his  child  christened?  Rather  they  had  branded  him  as  an 
apostate,  instead  of  claiming  him  as  one  of  their  own  denomination  but  in  error.  In 
the  body  of  the  book  there  is  the  amplest  evidence  that  Bunyan  is  treated  by  them  as 
a  Baptist.  Part  of  the  grief  which  they  express  is,  that  a  Baptist  should  reason  as 
lie  had  done,  after  his  long  standing  in  the  Baptist  ministry.  In  his  reply,  '  Dif- 
erence  of  Judgment  about  Water  Baptism  no  Bar  to  Connnunion,'  he  accepts 
their  alleged  facts  with  their  reasonings  and  makes  the  following  defense  of  his 
new  position  as  a  Baptist: 

'  That  I  deny  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  or  that  I  have  placed  one  piece  of  an 
argument  against  it  (though  they  feign  it),  is  quite  without  color  of  truth.  All  I  say 
is,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  hath  not  warrant  to  keep  out  of  the  communion  the 
Christian  that  is  discovered  to  be  a  visible  saint  of  the  word,  the  Christian  that 
walketh  according  to  his  light  with  God.  ...  I  own  water  baptism  to  be  God's 
ordinance,  but  I  make  no  idol  of  it.' 

The  London  brethren  charged  Bunyan  with  stirring  up  strife  in  their  Churches 
there  on  the  communion  question,  to  which  he  replies:  "Next,  you  tell  us  of  your 
"  goodly  harmony  in  London  ;  "  or  of  the  amicable  Christian  correspondency  betwixt 
those  of  divers  persuasions  there,  until  my  turbulent  and  mutineering  spirit  got 
up.'  Then  he  charges,  that  they  had  no  '  Church  communion  '  with  their  brethren, 
but  only  sucli  as  they  '  were  commanded  to  have  with  every  brotlier  that  walketh 
disorderly.  .  .  .  Touching  Mr.  Jessey's  judgment  in  the  case  in  hand,  you  know  it 
condemneth  your  practice.  .  .  .  For  your  insinuating  my  abusive  and  unworthy  be- 
havior as  the  cause  of  the  brethren's  attempting  to  break  our  Christian  communion, 
it  is  not  only  false  but  ridiculous  ;  false,  for  thej-  have  attempted  to  make  me  also 
one  of  their  disciples,  and  sent  to  me  and  for  me  for  that  purpose.  (This  attempt 
began  above  sixteen  years  ago.)  Besides,  it  is  ridiculous.  Surely  their  pretended 
order,  and  as  they  call  it,  our  disorder  was  the  cause ;  or  they  must  render  them- 
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selves  vtivy  malicious,  to  seek  tlie  overthrow  of  a  whole  congregation,  for,  if  it  had 
been  so,  the  unworthy  behavior  of  one.'  Again  and  again  he  alleges,  that  his  strict 
brethren  Imd  t]-ied  to  divide  his  Church  and  to  separate  liim  from  it,  and  so  to  seek 
'  the  overthrow  of  a  whole  congregation.'  Whether  this  charge  were  correct  or  not, 
it  would  have  been  simply  ridiculous  for  Kiffin  and  Paul  to  have  made  the  attempt 
or  to  have  thought  of  it,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  not  esteemed  by  tiiem  as  a 
Baptist.  On  this  subject  he  says,  that  '  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  Lord 
hateth,  to  sow  discord  among  brethren.  Yet  many  years'  experience  we  have  had 
of  tliese  mischievous  attempts,  as  also  have  others  in  other  places,  as  may  be  in 
stanced,  if  occasion  require  it,  and  that  especially  by  those  of  the  rir/id  way  of  our 
hrethren,  the  Baptists,  so  called.  .  .  .  Therefore,  when  I  could  no  longer  forbear, 
I  thought  good  to  present  to  public  view  the  war^'antableness  of  our  holy  com- 
munion, and  the  unreasonableness  of  their  seeking  to  break  us  to  pieces.''"  In 
another  place  he  says:  'Mine  own  self  they  have  endeavored  to  persuade  to  forsake 
the  Church  ;  some  they  have  sent  quite  off  from  us,  others  they  have  attempted  and 
attempted  to  divide  and  break  off  from  us,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God,  have  been 
liitherto  prevented.'"  Admitting  tiiis  full  charge,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  tried  to  get  a  Pedobaptist  minister  to  leave  a  Pedobaptist  congregation  and  to 
unite  with  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  strict  communionists,  and  that  some 
open  communion  Pedobaptists  did  leave  and  go  to  the  strict  Baptists  on  that  issue? 
Kiffin  and  others  put  several  inconvenient  questions  to  Bunyan  which  it  would  have 
been  impertinent  in  the  liighest  degree  to  have  put  to  him  had  they  not  understood 
that  they  were  reasoning  with  one  of  their  own  sect.     As  for  example  : 

'  I  ask  your  heart  whether  popularity  and  applause  of  variety  of  professors  be 
not  in  the  bottom  of  what  you  have  said ;  that  hath  been  your  snare  to  pervert  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  to  lead  others  into  a  path  wherein  we  can  find  none  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of  the  first  ages  ? '  Bunyan  replies  :  '  I  have  been  tempted 
to  do  what  I  liave  done  by  a  provocation  of  sixteen  long  years.'  2d  Quest.  '  Have 
you  dealt  brotherly,  or  like  a  Christian,  to  throw  so  much  dirt  upon  your  brethren, 
in  ])i-int,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  when  3'ou  had  opportunity  to  converse  with  them 
uf  reputation  amongst  vs  before  printing,  being  allowed  the  liberty  by  them  at  the 
same  time  for  you  to  speak  among  tliemT  He  answers  that  he  had  'thrown  no 
dirt,'  and  '  as  to  book,  it  was  printed  before  I  spake  with  any  of  you,  or  knew  whether 
I  might  be  accepted  of  you.  As  to  them  of  reputation  among  you,  I  know  others 
not  one  whit  inferior  to  them,  and  have  my  liberty  to  consult  with  whom  I  like 
best.'  Li  1674  the  Bedford  Church-record  shows,  that  his  Church  consulted  with 
Jessey's  old  Church  on  the  communion  question,  '  that  we  may  the  better  know  what 
to  do  as  to  our  Sister  Martlia  Cumberland.'  3d  Quest.  '  Doth  your  carriage  an- 
swer the  law  of  love  or  eivility,  when  the  brethren  used  means  to  send  for  you  for 
a  conference,  and  their  letter  was  received  by  you,  that  you  should  go  out  again 
from  the  city  (London),  after  knowledge  of  their  desires,  and  not  vouchsafe  a  meeting 
with  them,  when  the  glory  of  God  and  the  vindication  of  so  many  Churches  is  con- 
cerned ? '  Bunyan's  answer  :  '  The  reason  why  I  came  not  amongst  you  was  partly 
Ijecause  I  consulted  mine  own  weakness,  and  counted  not  myself,  being  a  dull- 
headed  man,  able  to  engage  so  many  of  the  chief  of  you,  as  I  was  then  informed, 
intended  to  meet  me.     I  also  feared,  in  personal  disputes,  heats  and  bitter  conten- 
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tions  might  arise,  a  thing  my  spirit  hath  not  pleasure  in.  I  feared  also  that  hoth 
myself  and  words  might  be  misrepresented.'  4th  Quest.  'Is  it  not  the  spirit  of 
Diotrephes  of  old  in  yuii,  who  loved  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  that  you  are  so  bold 
to  keep  out  all  the  brethren  that  are  not  oi  your  miiul  in  this  matter,  from  having 
any  entertainment  in  the  churches  or  meetings  to  which  you  belong,  though  you 
yourself  have  not  been  denied  the  like  liberty  among  them  that  are  contrary- 
minded  to  you.  Is  this  the  way  of  your  retaliation  ?  Or  are  you  afi-aid  lest  the 
truth  shuuid  invade  your  quarters? '  Bunyan  answered  by  asking  where  Di(jtrephes 
was,  '  in  those  days  that  our  brethren  of  tlie  baptized  way'  would  not  recognize 
those  who  were  as  good  as  themselves  ;  as  to  allowing  the  strict  brethren  '  to  preach 
in  our  a.ssemblies,  the  reason' is,  because  we  cannot  yet  prevail  with  them  to  repent 
of  their  Church  rending  principles.'  ^ 

The  entire  ground  and  spirit  of  these  questions  and  answers  show  that  the 
combatants  were  of  one  sect,  and  so  understood  themselves  to  be,  and  this  fact  is 
confirmed  when  Kiffin  suggests  that  Bunyan's  principles  and  practices  were  against 
'  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,'  as  well  as  Baptists,  and  asks :  '  Do 
you  delight  to  have  your  hand  against  every  man  ? ' 

In  a  word,  his  Baptist  brethren  treated  him  throughout  the  whole  dispute  on 
the  communion  question  as  a  Baptist  who  jvas  inconsistent  in  his  positions,  and  who 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pedobaptists,  whether  he  designed  this  or  not. 
Tiiey  charged  him  with  using  the  very  arguments  of  the  Pedobaptists.  But  if  he 
was  a  Pedobaptist  already,  what  pertinency  was  there  in  such  a  reflection  ?  In  his 
'Difference  of  Judgment'  he  complains  that  Kiffin  reflects  upon  him  seriously  for 
his  freedom  to  communicate  with  those  '  who  differ  from  me  about  water-baptistn.' 
He  complains  that  these  Baptist  brethren  had  tried  to  win  him  and  his  Church  to 
their  views,  saying :  '  Yea,  myself  they  have  sent  for  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
me  to  break  communion  with  my  brethren.  .  .  .  Some  they  did  rend  and  dismem- 
ber from  us.  .  .  .  To  settle  the  brethren  of  our  community,  and  to  prevent  such 
disorders  among  others,  was  the  cause  of  my  publishing  my  papers.'  "  Then,  in  his 
'Reasons  for  my  Practice,'  he  writes:  'I  can  communicate  with  those  visible  saints 
that  differ  about  water-baptism.'  But  that  went  without  saying,  if  he  were  not  a 
Baptist.  And  finally,  as  to  the  allegation  that  he  used  the  ai-guments  of  the  Pedo- 
baptists, he  resents  the  charge  with  warmth  thus  :  '  I  ingenuously  tell  yon,  I  know 
not  what  Ptedo  means,  and  how  then  should  I  know  his  arguments?'"  "Which 
answer  is  of  a  piece  with  the  retort  to  Kiffin,  '  You  seek  thus  to  scandalize  me,'  be- 
cause he  demanded  concerning  Bunyan,  '  Wherein  lies  the  force  of  this  man's  argu- 
ment against  baptism,  as  to  its  place,  worth,  and  continuance  ? '  '^ 

That  Bunyan  and  Kiffin  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  Baptists  on  evei-y  point, 
excepting  communion,  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be  from  their  own  statements.  Under 
the  head  of  'The  Question  Stated,'  Kiffin  says  in  his  '  Sober  Discourse  : ' 

'  It  may  be  necessary  to  examine  how  far  we  disagree  and  whether  we  disagree 
with  our  dissenting  brethren,  because  that  would  prevent  much  useless  discourse, 
and  lead   us  to  debate  the  matter  in  dispute  only.  .  .  .  '  The  professors   of  the 
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Christian  religion  are  distinguished,'  says  he,  '  by  certain  terms,  invented  by  their 
opposites  to  know  tlieni  by,  as  Prelatical,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
etc.  And  it  were  well  if  such  names  were  laid  aside  and  the  title  of  Christian 
brother  resumed,  because  they  agree  in  fundamentals.  Now  of  all  these  our  contro- 
versy in  the  case  in  hand  is  only  with  some  of  the  last  who  are  (though  not  rightly) 
called  Anabaptists.  As  for  others,  their  avowed  principle  is  to  admit  none  to 
Church-fellowship  or  communion  that  are  unbaptized.  .  .  .  The  Church  of  England 
receives  no  member  into  communion  without  baptism,  neither  do  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  nor,  indeed,  any  sort  of  Christains  that  own  ordinances,  admit  any  as 
a  Church-member  without  Ijaptism.  We  shall,  therefore,  direct  this  discourse  to  our 
dissenting  brethren  of  the  baptized  way  only.'  He  adds,  '  Under  the  term  (unbap- 
tized) we  comprehend  all  persons  that  either  were  never  baptized  at  all,  or  such  as 
have  been  (as  they  call  it)  christened  or  baptized  (more  properly  sprinkled)  in  their 
infancy.  Now  our  dissenting  brethren,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  look  upon  tliis 
way  to  be  absolutely  invalid  and  so  no  baptism  (else  they  would  not  be  baptized 
themselves),  and  consequently  esteem  all  such  as  unbaptized  ;  so  that  we  need  not 
prove  what  is  granted.'     (Kiffin's  '  Sober  Discourse,'  pp.  2,  9.) 

On  pages  13,  1-i,  he  defines  what  he  means  by  those  of  'the  baptized  way,'  calls 
them  '  Baptists,'  and  says  that  they  are  '  reproached  '  and  '  derided '  '  for  being  dijyt.'' 
It  had  been  impossible  for  Kiffin  to  have  addressed  Bunyan  in  such  terms  had  they 
not  recognized  each  other  as  Baptists.  And  Bunyan  in  his  reply  not  only  admits 
that  he  and  Kiffin  saw  these  things  alike,  but  felt  hurt  that  Kiffin  should  even  vent- 
ure to  hint  that  he  was  defective  in  the  views  of  baptism  held  by  Baptists.    He  says : 

'  That  the  brethren  which  refuse  to  be  baptized  as  you  and  T  would  have  them, 
refuse  it  for  want  of  pretended  light,  becomes  you  not  to  imagine.  .  .  .  Their  con- 
science may  be  better  than  either  yours  or  mine ;  yet  God,  for  purposes  best  known 
to  himself,  may  forbear  to  give  them  conviction  of  their  duty  in  this  particular.  .  .  . 
I  advise  you  again  to  consider  that  a  man  may  find  baptism  to  be  commanded,  may 
be  informed  who  ought  to  admitiister  it,  may  also  know  the  proper  subject,  and  that 
the  manner  of  baptizing  is  dipping,  and  may  desire  to  practice  it  because  it  is  com- 
manded, and  yet  know  nothing  of  what  water-baptism  preacheth,  or  of  the  mystery 
baptism  showeth  to  faith.'  '* 

He  then  complains  bitterly  that  Kiffin  does  not  treat  persons  who  were 
not  baptized  as  it  'is  commanded'  by  the  'manner  of  dipping''  as  they  should 
be  treated,  for  he  avows  that  '  they  cannot  without  light  be  driven  into  water- 
baptism,  I  mean  after  our  nation  of  it.  .  .  .  Far  better  than  ourselves,  that 
have  not,  according  to  our  notion,  been  baptized  with  water."  "  In  the  same 
paper  he  speaks  of  the  godly  of  the  land  '  who  are  not  of  our  persuasion,''  and 
insists  that  he  does  not  plead  'for  a  despising  of  baptism,  but  a  bearing  with 
our  brother  who  cannot  do  it  for  want  of  light.'  If  he  were  not  a  Baptist  and  sup- 
posed himself  enlightened  in  their  views,  it  were  absurb  for  him  to  be  perpetually 
complaining  to  Baptists  that  those  who  were  not  dipped  after  his  notion  and  theirs, 
failed  of  this  duty  for  want  of  light.  In  his  'Practice  and  Differences  of  Judg- 
ment '  he  rejieats  this  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  times,  and  then,  with  an  air  of  injured 
feeling  on  their  behalf,  demands  :  'Must  all  the  children  of  God,  that  are  not  bap- 
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tized  for  want  of  light,  be  still  stigmatized  fur  want  of  serious  inquiry  after  God's 
mind  in  it  ? '  " 

Much  needless  speculation  has  been  had  on  Bniiyan's  status  as  a  Baptist,  simply 
because,  in  his  '  Heavenly  Footman,'  he  says :  '  Do  not  have  too  much  company  with 
some  Anabaptists,  though  I  go  under  that  name  myself;'  and,  in  his  'Peaceable 
Principles,'  adds:  'As  for  those  factious  titles  of  Anabaptists,  Independents,  Pres- 
byterians, or  the  like,  I  conclude  that  they  came  neither  from  Jerusalem  nor  Anti- 
och,  but  lather  from  hell  and  Baljylon,  for  they  naturally  tend  to  divisions.'  ■'  With 
good  reason  Mr.  Brown  says  of  Btinyan's  attiliatiun  with  the  Baptists,  'This  is  plain 
enough,'  when  Bunyan  calls  himself  an  '  Anabaptist.'  Like  many  other  Baptists  he 
did  not  like  to  be  called  by  that  hateful  name,  '  Anabaptist,'  nor  did  he  like  denom- 
inational names  at  all ;  he  pi'eferred  to  be  called  a  '  Christian,'  an  honorable  feeling 
that  is  shared  by  many  in  all  Christian  sects,  and  yet  they  fail  to  suggest  better 
names  than  those  they  answer  to.  Dr.  Southey,  with  his  usual  clearness  of  per- 
ception, says  of  Bunyan :  '  Though  circumstances  had  made  him  a  sectarian,  he 
liked  not  to  be  called  by  the  denomination  of  his  sect ; '  yes,  and  especially  when  it 
was  perverted  to  "Anabaptist.'  It  is  said  that  even  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  liated  this 
word  so  mortally,  that  hs  refused  to  put  it  into  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary 
in  1755.  If  it  was  not  a  simple  omission,  he  must  have  left  it  out  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  Bunyan's;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Johnson's 
Lexicon  in  Todd's  edition  of  1827.  Xeither  did  it  seem  to  distress  Bunyan  to  be 
called  simply  a  Baptist.  "When  Kitfin  asked  him,  '  Why  do  you  indulge  the  BajAists 
in  many  acts  of  disobedience?'  he  showed  no  i-esentment.  D'Anvers  demanded  of 
him,  because  he  thouglit  that  his  published  views  of  communion  impeached  the 
thoroughness  of  his  Baptist  position,  how  long  it  was  since  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Baptist?  This  home-thrust  touched  Bunyan  in  a  tender  spot,  for  it  seemed  to 
reflect  upon  liim  for  the  rejection  of  his  old  Baptist  principles,  and  he  resented  it 
with  his  usually  high  spirit :  '  You  ask  me  next  how  long  it  is  since  I  was  a  Bap- 
tist ? '  and  then  adds.  "  It  is  an  ill  bird  that  bewrays  his  own  nest."  I  must  tell  you, 
avoiding  your  slovingly  language,  I  know  none  to  whom  this  title  is  so  proper  as  to 
the  disciples  of  John."  -"  That  he  was  not  an  Independent  is  very  clear,  for 
D'Anvers  tells  him  tliut  some  of  tlie  'sober  Independents'  had  showed  dislike  to 
his  written  notions  that  baptism  did  not  precede  communion.  'What  then?'  Bun- 
yan replies.  '  If  I  should  also  say,  as  I  can  without  lying,  that  several  of  the 
Baptists  had  wished  yours  burnt  before  it  had  come  to  light,  is  your  book  ever  the 
worse  for  that  ? '  -'  Xo  Independent  could  have  conducted  this  controversy  on  this 
line  of  things;  and  no  passage  in  all  his  wi'ltings  bears  with  more  direct  force  upon 
this  suliject  than  this  taken  from  his  '  Diiferences  in  Judgment,'  published  in  the 
very  year  tliat  the  St.  Cuthbert's  Register  says  of  some  John  Bunyan  that  his  bab}' 
was  christened.  In  that  very  year  he  wrote  to  his  Baptist  opponent :  '  What  if  I 
should  also  send  you  to  answer  those  expositors  that  expound  certain  Scriptures  for 
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infant  baptism,  and  that  by  them  brand  us  for  Pedobaptists,  must  this  drive  you 
from  your  belief  of  the  truth  ? ' 

It  has  been  any  tiling  but  a  pleasant  task  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  tliis  lionored 
historical  name  from  such  a  brand  of  inconsistency  as  tlie  wrong  use  of  the  St.  Cutli- 
bert's  Register  must  fix  upon  it,  by  applying  to  him  an  act  which  it  was  morally 
impossible  for  him  to  perpetrate  without  infamy  to  all  the  other  acts  of  his  religious 
life  and  being.  A  dozen  such  records,  so  perverted  in  their  application,  can  never 
gainsay  the  universal  voice  of  history  as  to  the  man's  principles  and  character. 
And  outside  of  these  nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  all  his  chief  friendsjjips 
were  sought  by  iiimself  amongst  Baptists,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Jessey,  who  was  more  the 
father  of  open  communion  views  in  England  than  was  Bunyan.  Nothing  seemed 
more  to  deliglit  that  sturdy  Baptist  'friend  and  acquaintance'  of  his,  Charles  Uoc, 
than  to  speak  of  him  as  '  Our  Bunyan,'  which  he  does  until  the  repetition  wearies. 
Francis  Smith,  who  published  tlie  most,  if  not  all  the  works  which  Bunyan  wrote 
while  he  was  in  prison,  was  one  of  the  most  thorougli  Baptists.  He  was  a  brave 
and  true  cliaracter,  wlio  set  the  censor  of  tlie  press  at  detiance  and  was  imprisoned 
again  and  again  as  a  •  fanatic '  because  he  would  publish  '  dangerous  books.'  He 
was  called  'Elephant  Smitli,'  because  he  did  business  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
near  Temple  Bar,  but  he  was  better  known  as  'Anabaptist  Smitli;'  and  would  have 
published  Buiiyan's  '  Grace  Abounding,'  but  he  happened  to  be  in  prison  when  it 
was  issued.  Many  of  Bunyan's  books  were  seized  at  his  place  in  1666,  because  he 
published  them  without  a  license  ;  and  the  Baptist  press  lias  been  loaded  with  his 
writings  ever  since.  And,  last  of  all,  says  Piiilip :  '  He  was  interred  at  first  in  tlie 
back  part  of  that  ground  (Bunhill  Fields)  now  known  as  Baptist  Corner.' 

Wliile  tliese  considerations  serve  as  slight  collateral  evidences  of  his  denomi- 
national connections,  the  great  proof  is  found  in  his  own  words  and  works,  both  of 
which  follow  him.  Althougli  his  own  Church  has  forsaken  tlie  faith  and  practice 
which  he  taught,  there  are  still  many  Churches  left  which  received  liis  impress,  and 
have  retained  it  through  two  liundred  years.  His  labors  outside  of  Bedford,  in 
that  and  other  counties,  were  abundant ;  and  a  number  of  Baptist  Churches  therein, 
which  still  exist,  were  then  gathered  as  the  result.  Pliilip  says  :  '  Not  a  few  of  the 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  county  (Bedford)  trace  their  origin  to  Bishop  Bunyan's 
itineracies,  as  do  some  also  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  Buckingham  and  Northampton.'  ^  Alluding  to  these  labors,  the 
'Britannica'  states  that  'he  had  so  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  lie 
was  popularly  called  Bishop  Bunyan.'  Tliis  article,  written  by  Maeaulay,  adds  : 
'  Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  the  Baptists,  that  of  William  Kiffin 
was  still  greater.'  The  present  status  of  these  Churches  show  the  model  on  which 
he  formed  them,  as  an  open  communion  Baptist.  Mr.  Brown's  Church  at  North- 
ampton, tlie  Union  Chapel  at  Luton,  and  some  others,  can  elect  either  a  Baptist  or  a 
Pedobaptist  minister  for  pastor,  though  their  ministers  are  now  and  have  been  gen- 
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erally  Baptists.  The  Park  Street  Cliurcli  at  Luton  claims  Bunyan  as  its  founder, 
also  that  at  Hitchin  and  Hurrf-IIempstead.  Rev.  Mr.  Watts,  the  present  pastor  of 
Mill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Bedford,  says:  '  Stagsden,  Goldiiigton,  Elstow  and 
Kempston  are  all  branches  of  Bunyan's  Meeting.  Josiah  C'ouder  says  in  "Life  and 
Writings  of  Bunyan  :  " 

'  Reading,  in  Berl<shire,  was  anotlier  place  whicli  lie  fruiinently  visited,  and  a 
tradition  has  been  preserved  by  the  Baptist  congregation  there  tiiat  he  sometimes 
went  through  that  town  dressed  like  a  carter,  with  a  long  whip  in  his  liand,  to  avoid 
detection.  Tlie  house  in  which  the  Baptists  met  for  worship  stood  in  a  lane,  and 
from  the  back  door  tliey  had  a  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  river  Kennett,  whereby, 
in  case  of  alarm,  they  might  escape.  In  a  visit  to  that  place,  prompted  by  his 
characteristic  kindness  of  heart,  he  contracted  the  disease  whicli  brought  him  to  his 
grave.' 

Rev.  Thomas  Watts  adds  : 

'  There  are  very  few  Congregational  Churches  in  Bedfordshire,  and  these  are 
mostly  of  modern  formation.  It  seems  certain  that  John  Bunyan  was  remarkably 
useful  throughout  the  county,  and  that  his  converts  either  became  members  of  Bap- 
tist or  Union  Churches.  We  have  several  Union  Churches,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Bunyan  Meeting,  the  minister  in  every  case  is  a  Baptist.  The  trust-deed  at 
Cotton-End  requires  the  Church  to  choose  a  Baptist  for  their  pastor.' 

Clearh'  Bunyan  was  an  open  communion  Baptist,  but  as  to  christening  his  child 
in  the  parish  church  in  1(572,  we  may  well  use  the  Scripture  exclamation  :  *  Go  to ! ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BRITISH    BAPTISTS.— COMMONWEALTH    AND    RESTORATION. 

JOHN    MILTON,  the   apostle  of  liberty   and  luonareli  of  song,  demands  oar 
notice,  because,  whether  he  was  a  Baptist  or  not,  he  expounded  and  defended 
certain  elementary  Baptist  principles  as  few  others  have  done.     Milton  was  born 
in  1608,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.     He  was  of  a  serious  spirit,  full  of  purity  and 

courage  and  very  modest  withal. 
This  soul  dwelt  in  a  temple  as 
fair  as  Apollo's,  the  picture  of 
beauty  and  delicacy ;  so  line, 
indeed,  that  the  coarser  stu- 
dents nicknamed  him  '  the  lady 
of  Christ's  College.'  As  a  lU- 
erator,  he  did  for  England  what 
no  man  had  yet  done.  He 
lived  when  all  religious  and 
political  traditions  were  called 
in  question,  and  all  old  insti- 
tutions were  being  remodeled. 
Although  liis  early  design  was 
to  enter  the  Episcopal  minis- 
try, and  his  preparation  was 
thorough,  after  examining  the 
claims  of  Episcopacj',  lie  said 
that  to  take  orders  he  '  must 
subscribe  slave,'  and  this  he 
would  do  for  no  man.  After 
seven  years'  study  he  took  his  master's  degi-ee,  1632  ;  then  retired  for  five  years, 
studying  the  Bible,  (ireek  and  Koman  writers,  philoso]>liy  and  literature,  and 
laying  plans  for  liis  great  life-work.  On  the  death  of  his  uKitlier.  in  UViS,  he  went 
to  the  Continent,  intending  to  spend  some  years  there.  In  Paris  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Grotius,  and  at  Florence  had  much  conversation  with 
Galileo,  in  the  Inquisition.  When  he  heard  of  the  disturbances  in  England,  his 
patriotism  was  so  stirred  that  he  resolved  to  return,  saying,  'I  considered  it  dis- 
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lioiiorable  to  be  enjoving  myself  at  my  ease  in  foreign  lands,  while  my  countrymen 
were  striking  a  blow  for  freedom.' 

At  home,  he  was  soon  drawn  into  the  front  i-aiik  as  a  publieist,  dealing  with 
every  fundamental  principle  of  the  English  Constitution.  Twenty-live  controversial 
and  political  works  were  soon  issued  from  his  pen  touching  great  practical  questions 
of  statesmanshij) ;  the  rights  of  the  people,  of  rulers,  tin;  freedom  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  of  religious  liberty,  popular  educa- 
tion, the  laws  of  marriage  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  These  aroused  the  whole 
nation  as  a  giant  from  slumber.  He  spoke  on  all  subjects  with  a  deep  conviction 
and  an  honest  boldness  worthy  of  a  docti-inaire  and  philosophical  civilian.  Every 
point  was  presented  with  the  clearness  of  a  sunbeam  ;  all  could  see  that  the  love  of 
liiterty  dominated  him  like  an  inspiration.  His  principles  embodied  a  new  and 
radical  order  of  things,  and  a  new  set  of  political  institutions  must  spring  tliere- 
froiii,  so  primal  were  they.  In  themselves  they  were  a  new  creation,  so  to  speak, 
which  appealed  to  reason  and  conscience ;  in  a  word,  the  embryo  of  a  free  re]3ublic. 
Maik  Pattison,  no  indulgent  critic  of  Milton,  is  compelled  to  admit  that  these 
works  were  'all  written  on  the  side  of  liberty.'  He  defended  religious  liberty 
against  the  prelates,  civil  liberty  against  the  crown,  the  liberty  of  the  press  against 
the  executive,  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  domestic  liberty 
against  the  tyranny  of  canon  law.  Milton's  pampidets  miffht  have  been  stamped 
with  the  motto  whicii  Seldon  inscribed  (in  Gi-eek)  in  all  his  books:  'Liberty  before 
every  thing.'  In  the  depth  of  his  nature  he  reverenced  God,  and  used  that  rever- 
ence to  ennoble  England.  "While  the  seething  excitement  of  his  times  marks  his 
style,  which  is  often  rasping,  even  withering,  and  betrays  that  metallic  spirit  which 
will  neither  brook  imposition  nor  cant ;  yet  there  was  a  light  and  refreshing  newness 
in  his  temper,  which  told  his  foes  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  whether 
they  did  or  not,  and  which  brushed  away  their  impudent  assumptions  and  abuses 
like  dust  His  exact  calmness  of  thought  and  clearness  of  language  made  his  foes 
resentful.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  stinging  candor,  and  his  nervous  invective 
made  his  vehemence  calm  by  the  truth  which  it  couched. 

The  second  marked  period  of  his  life  brought  his  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  into  great  service.  lie  honored  his  mother-tongue  as  a  language  of  ideas, 
and  his  prose  works  will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  its  terse  greatness.  But  he 
wrote  Latin  as  fluently  as  English,  and  was  chosen  Latin  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment soon  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  This  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  at  the 
time,  and  he  filled  this  station  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  office  brought  him 
into  daily  contact  with  the  forty-one  who  composed  the  Council  of  State,  especially 
with  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  amongst  whom  were  Vane  and  Whitelock, 
Lords  Denbigh  and  Lisle.  In  company  with  Cromwell,  Fairfax  and  others,  his 
daily  task  was  to  frame  diflScult  dispatches  to  all  nations,  in  harmony  with  the  new 
state  of  things  in  England,  to  which,  practically,  the  world  was  a  stranger.     In 
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April,  1C55,  the  Diike  of  Savoy  horrified  all  Europe  by  the  fiendish  atrocities  which 
made  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  rnn  with  blood.  When  news  of  this  savagei-y  reached 
Protestant  England  she  stood  appalled,  decreed  it  high  time  to  stop  such  insane 
brutality,  and  sent  Moreland  to  take  the  cut-throat  of  Savoy  in  hand.  As  repre- 
senting a  republic,  Cromwell  had  omitted  the  title  of  his  Koyal  Highness  in  the 
dispatches  sent  by  Moreland  to  the  duke,  who  proposed  to  return  the  demand  of 
England  under  color  of  affront.  The  sober  second  thought,  however,  aided  by  a 
little  common  sense  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  brought  the  butcher  to  his  senses. 
France  was  required  to  stop  this  cowardly  reign  of  fury,  rape  and  murder.  The 
correspondence  which  Milton  conducted  on  this  subject  with  the  nations  of  Europe 
was  so  just,  humane  and  simple,  that  it  stands  an  honor  to  humanity.  Its  tone  is 
severely  moderate,  becoming  a  Christian  republic  in  diplomacy ;  firm,  equitable, 
manly  to  deliciousness,  and  its  effect  is  felt  on  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  this  day. 

Milton's  perpetual  labor  in  the  cause  of  humanity  cost  him  his  eye-sight.  He 
said  that  his  physicians  predicted  this  when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  against  the 
tyrannies  of  Charles,  'yet,  nothing  terrified  by  their  premonition,  I  did  not  long 
balance  whether  my  duty  should  be  preferred  to  my  eyes.'  In  1650  the  sight  of  his 
left  eye  was  gone,  and  by  1652  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  was  also  quenched;  so  that 
at  the  age  of  forty-three  he  was  totally  blind,  remaining  so  till  his  death,  twenty-two 
years  after.  In  another  touching  passage,  which  expresses  his  unyielding  sense  of 
responsibility,  he  says :  '  The  choice  lay  before  me,  between  dereliction  of  a  supreme 
duty  and  loss  of  eye-sight.  In  such  a  case  I  could  not  listen  to  the  physician,  not  if 
Esculapius  himself  liad  spoken  from  his  sanctuary  ;  I  could  but  obey  that  inward 
monitor,  I  know  not  what,  that  spoke  to  me  from  heaven.  I  considered  with  myself 
that  many  had  purchased  less  good  with  worse  ill,  as  they  who  gi\'e  tlieir  lives  to 
reap  only  glory ;  and  I  thereupon  concluded  to  employ  the  little  remaining  eye- 
sight I  was  to  enjoy  in  doing  this,  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  weal  it  was 
in  my  power  to  render.' 

The  third  period  of  his  life  drew  forth  his  highest  and  holiest  genius  as  a  bard. 
From  1660  to  167i  he  produced  his  matchless  'Pai'adise  Lost'  and  'Paradise  Re- 
gained,' and  his  '  Samson  Agonistes.'  He  addressed  himself  to  these  as  a  prophet  would 
devote  himself  to  his  holy  office.  Five  and  twenty  years  had.been  spent  in  the  sternest 
self-culture  and  sacred  purpose,  so  that  he  thought  his  epic  ideal  a  schooling  from 
God.  He  had  conceived  the  first  plan  of  his  'Paradise  Lost'  under  the  flush  and 
daring  imaginations  of  youth,  but  dared  not  touch  the  work  without  the  chaste  and 
ripe  judgment  of  fifty,  and  then  considered  himself  poorly  equipped  for  its  execution. 
He  was  not  content  to  create  an  epic  fiction,  nmch  less  a  I'omance,  but  would  deal 
only  in  real  poetic  truth  on  foundations  as  firm  as  the  eternal  throne.  But  for  all 
this  he  implored  the  help  of  heaven,  as  he  believed  that  only  close  walk  with  God 
could  give  life  and  history  to  the  imagery  and  feeling  treasured  in  his  soul.  He 
said :  '  This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit  that 
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can  enrich  witli  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  forth  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  lire  of  liis  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this 
must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  obsers-ation,  and  insight  into 
all  seemly  and  gracious  acts  and  affairs;  till  which  in  some  measure  compact,  I 
refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation.'  Uis  blindness  abandoned  him  to  a  sublime 
loneliness.  Every  thing  material  was  banished  from  his  fervid  soul,  while  he  sang 
to  God  the  story  of  creation  as  •  the  morning  stars'  sung  it  at  first,  and  the  greater 
story  of  redemption  as  it  was  sung  by  the  advent  angels.  His  soul  was  rapt  because 
it  breathed  the  air  uf  a  spiritual  gospel  and  took  the  nourisliment  which  a  personal 
Christ  imparts.  His  genius  was  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  God's  help,  and  this 
inspired  his  grace  of  movement,  l;is  glow  of  adoration.  One  of  his  most  careful 
biographers  writes  that  '  tl>e  horizon  of  "Paradise  Lost"  is  not  narrower  than  all 
space,  its  chronology  not  sliorter  than  eternity ;  the  globe  of  onr  earth  a  mere  spot 
in  tlie  physical  universe,  and  that  universe  itself  a  drop  suspended  in  the  infinite 
empyrean.'  Butler  says:  'It  runs  up  into  infinity.'  Tlie  gorgeous  embroidery 
which  adorns  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  wanting  in  '  Paradise  Regained.'  clearly  because  he 
curbed  his  imagination  in  deference  to  evangelic  truth.  He  could  not  gild  the  atoning 
cross  without  making  the  Gospel  blush  for  the  artist.  Tlie  supernatural  existences 
of 'Paradise  Lost'  are  made  visible  in  their  darkness  by  the  aid  of  superhuman 
lights  ;  but  'Paradise  Regained  '  shines  in  the  native  splendor  of  plain  gospel  fact,  it 
lives  in  the  simplicity  of  Clirist  without  bedecking,  it  extols  the  reign  of  grace 
without  pomp.  Christ  is  so  fully  its  high  art  and  argument,  that  Wordsworth  pro- 
nounces it  'the  most  perfect  in  execution  of  any  thing  written  by  Milton,'  and 
Coleridge,  'tlie  most  perfect  poem  extant'  of  its  kind. 

Milton's  religious  views  were  Ifon-conformist,  but  there  is  no  decisive  proof  that 
he  was  a  communicant  of  any  Clmrch.  He  said,  1642,  that  he  was  '  a  member  incor- 
porate into  that  trutli  whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  whereof  I  had  declared  myself 
openly  to  be  tlie  partaker.'  Again,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  : '  '  For  my 
own  part,  I  adiiere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.  I  follow  no  other  heresy  or  sect.  I 
had  not  even  read  any  of  the  works  of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  iiiistakes  of  those 
who  are  reckoned  for  orthodox,  and  their  incautious  handling  of  Scripture,  first 
taught  me  to  agree  with  their  opponents,  whenever  those  opponents  agree  with 
Scripture.'  A  State  religion  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he  demanded  equal  rights 
for  all  sects,  except  Roman  Catholics.  These  he  would  not  tolerate  in  England,  on 
the  ground  tliat  Catholicism  was  a  political  machine,  which  had  destroyed  the  liber- 
ties of  England  once,  and,  he  believed,  M-ould  destroy  them  again  if  it  recovered 
ascendency.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a  religious  but  as  a  political  system  in  a 
religious  guise,  directly  opposed  to  civil  freedom  and,  therefore,  intolerable.  Also, 
lie  was  extremely  jealous  lest  any  sect  should  trench  a  hair's-breadth  upon  his  personal 
rights  of  conscience ;  hence,  he  chose  to  follow  his  own  individual  lines.  He 
adopted  the  same  course  in  his  literary,  political,  and  official  life,  holding  no  close 
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intimacy  with  leading  literary  men  or  republicans,  not  even  with  Cromwell.  He 
said,  in  1657 :  '  I  have  very  little  acquaintance  with  those  in  power,  inasmuch  as  I 
keep  very  much  to  my  own  house,  and  prefer  to  do  so.'  In  this  self-contained 
reserve  he  appears  to  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the  literati  of  the  times. 
Waller,  HeiTick,  Shirley,  Davenant,  Cowley,  Gataker,  Seldon,  Usher  or  Butler,  and 
seems  not  to  have  met  most  of  them.  The  purely  literary  did  not  suit  him,  and 
with  many  of  these  he  was  in  warm  controversy. 

Bishop  Sumner  states,  that  '  during  every  period  of  his  life,  his  Sundays  were 
wholly  devoted  to  theology.'  This  was  not  merely  a  private  exercise,  for  Biich 
shows  that  on  Sundays  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Gi'eek  Testament,  and  gave  an 
exposition  of  it  to  his  pupils;  and  then,  at  his  dictation,  they  wrote  on  divinity. 
This  course  not  only  nourished  his  own  religious  life,  but  made  liim  a  religious 
teacher  to  others,  and  he  followed  this  order  as  well  before  he  became  blind  as 
after.  After  16C0  he  was  so  hated  that  the  iron  entered  his  soul,  and  he  preferred 
to  dwell  in  darkness;  or  as  Macaulay  forcibly  expresses  it:  'After  experiencing 
every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless  and  disgraced, 
he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die.' 

And  still  it  stands  good,  that  he  defended  roundly,  openly  and  with  his  might 
every  distinctive  principle  which  the  Baptists  hold,  and  his  foes  ranked  him  with 
them.  In  his  youth  he  held  Trinitarian  views  and  in  his  '  Ode  on  Christ's  Nativity' 
speaks  of  our  Lord  as, 

'  Wont  at  lieaven's  high  council-table, 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity.' 

In  later  life  he  was  tainted  with  Arianis:n  ;  yet,  with  a  strange  inconsistency, 
he  constructed  his  '  Paradise  Lost '  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice,  and  maintains  this  truth  without  the  least  aml)iguity  or  equivocation  in  his 
'  Treatise  on  Doctrine,' together  with  the  co-related  tenets  of  original  sin,  justifica- 
tion and  regeneration.  These  were  not  distinctive  Baptist  doctrines  in  his  day  more 
than  now ;  they  were  held  in  common  by  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist.  He  held  views 
on  divorce  which  the  Baptists  of  his  day  did  not  hold,  growing  out  of  his  conviction 
that  while  marriage  itself  is  an  appointment  of  God,  it  should  be  known  in  human 
law  only  as  a  civil  contract,  a  sentiment  which  is  now  incorporated  into  the  statute 
law  of  the  American  States.  But  on  all  the  doctrines  which  distinguish  Baptists 
from  other  religious  bodies,  he  stands  an  open  and  firm  Baptist  writer. 

1.  As  to  the.  Rule  of  Faith.  Usher,  the  most  learned  prelate  of  his  day  in  all  that 
concerned  religious  tradition,  was  seriously  perplexed  and  compelled  to  abandon  some 
of  his  positions  in  his  controversy  with  Milton.  Milton  swept  away  all  his  patristic 
arguments  at  a  stroke,  charging  that  the  archbishop  was  not  'contented  with  the 
plentiful  and  wholesome  fountains  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  the  divine  Scriptures  wanted  a 
supplement,  and  were  to  be  eked  out  ...  by  that  indigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors 
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called  antifiuity.'  He  then  avows:  'That  iieitlier  ti-aditioiis,  councils,  nor  canons  of 
any  visible  Ciiurch,  imich  less  edicts  of  any  magistrate  or  civil  session,  but  the  Script- 
ure oidy,  can  be  the  final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only  in  the- 
conscience  of  every  Christian  to  himself.'  For  this  reason  he  refused  to  appeal  to  any 
authority  but  the  Bible  in  his  'Treatise  on  Doctrine.'  So  rigidly  did  lie  adhere  to 
his  rule  to  '  discard  reason  in  sacred  matters,'  that  Bishop  Sumner  complains  thus : 
'Milton  has  shown  a  pariialit}'  in  all  his  works,  even  on  subjects  not  immediately 
connected  with  religion,  for  supporting  his  argument  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  ; ' 
and  so  the  Bible  was  the  mother  of  his  prose  and  poetic  literature.  lie  took  the 
exact  Baptist  ground  of  his  day  and  ours,  when  he  said  :  '  I  enroll  myself  among  the 
number  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  word  of  God  alone  as  the  rnle  of  faith.' 

2.  lie  took  the  hUjheist  Baptist  ground  on  the  constitution  and  government  of 
a  Gospel  Church.  He  demanded  that  it  must  be  a  '  communion  of  saints,'  a  '  brother- 
hood' 'professing  the  faith,'  and  that  'such  only  are  to  be  accounted  of  tiiat  num- 
ber as  are  well  taught  in  Scripture  doctrine,  and  capable  of  trying  by  the  rule  of 
Scripture  and  the  Spirit  any  teacher  whatever,  or  even  the  whole  collective  body  of 
teachers.'  Such  a  Church,  he  says,  'however  small  its  numbers,'  is  an  independent 
body  :  '  In  itself  an  integral  and  perfect  Church,  so  far  as  regards  its  religious  rights ; 
nor  has  it  any  superior  on  earth,  whether  individual  or  assembly  or  convention,  to 
whom  it  can  be  lawfully  required  to  render  submission.'  Its  offices,  he  held,  are 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  '  the  choice  of  mini.sters  belongs  to  the  people.'  This 
excludes  all  infant  membership,  on  any  plea.  lie  protests  of  infants,  that  'they 
are  not  to  be  baptized,  inasmuch  as  they  are  incompetent  to  receive  instruction,  or 
to  believe,  or  to  enter  into  a  covenant,  or  to  promise  or  answer  for  themselves,  or 
even  to  hear  the  word.  For  how  can  infants,  who  understand  not  the  word,  be 
purified  thereby,  any  more  than  adults  can  receive  editicatiou  by  hearing  an 
unknown  language?  For  it  is  not  that  outward  l)a[)tisin,  which  jnirifies  only  the 
filth  of  the  flesh,  that  saves  us,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  as  Peter 
testifies,  of  which  infants  are  incapable.  .  .  .  Baptism  is  also  a  vow,  and  as  such  can 
neither  be  pronounced  by  infants  nor  be  required  of  them.'  No  Baptist  writer, 
of  any  period,  more  thoroughly  refutes  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  than  does 
Milton.' 

3.  As  to  the  order  of  haptism  itself,  he  holds  it  to  he  an  ordinance  under  the 
Gosjjel :  '"Wherein, the  bodies  df  believers,  who  engage  themselves  to  pureness  of 
life,  are  immersed  in  running  water,  to  signify  their  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  their  union  with  Christ,  in  his  death,  burial  and  resurrection.'  'It  is  in  vain 
alleged  by  those,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mark  vii,  i,  Luke  xi,  38,  have  introduced 
the  practice  of  affusion  in  baptism  instead  of  immersion,  that  to  dip  and  to  sprinkle 
mean  the  same  thing;  since  in  washing  we  do  not  sprinkle  the  hands,  but  immerse 
them.'  His  writings  abound  in  this  sentiment.  In  '  Paradise  Lost '  (Book  xii)  he 
teaches  that  after  Christ's  resurrection  he  commissioned  his  Apostles 
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'To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  tliey  learned, 
And  his  salvation  ;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 
Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  befall, 
For  death  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died.' 

i.  As  ive  have  already  seen,  he  was  a  thorough  Baptist  on  all  that  related  to  soul 
liherty,  excepting  in  tlie  case  of  the  Roman  Catliolics.  His  '  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Causes'  teaches:  'That  for  belief  or  practice  in  religion,  no  man  ought  to  be 
punished  or  molested  by  any  outward  force  upon  earth  whatsoever.'  Again,  in  his 
'  Christian  Doctrine  : '  '  The  civil  power  has  dominion  only  over  the  body  and  external 
faculties  of  man ;  the  ecclesiastical  is  exercised  exclusively  on  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  whicli  acknowledge  no  other  jurisdiction.'  He  went  further  than  Locke, 
who  excluded  atheists  from  toleration  ;  for  while  he  repudiated  all  union  of  Church 
and  State,  he  held  to  a  uniou  between  the  State  and  religion,  as  such.  With  this 
one  abatement  of  Catholic  toleration,  Milton  stood  with  the  Baptists  on  the  liberty 
of  conscience.  Dr.  Stoughton  writes :  '  The  Baptists  multijjlied  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  continued  what  they  had  been  before,  often  obscure,  but  always  stanch 
supporters  of  independence  and  voluntaryism.  In  this  respect  they  differed  from 
Presbyterians,  and  often  went  beyond  Independents.'  ^ 

For  these  reasons,  many  of  Milton's  biographers  have  classed  him  with  Baptists. 
Mai'k  Pattison  tells  us,  that  '  every  Philistine  leveled  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
Anabaptist  against  Milton  most  freely.  He  says  of  himself,  that  he  now  lived  in 
a  world  of  disesteem.  Nor  was  tliere  wanting  to  complete  his  discomfiture  the 
practical  parody'  of  the  doctrine  of  divorce.  A  Mistress  Attaway,  lace-woman  in 
Bell  Alley  and  she-preacher  in  Coleman  Street,  had  been  reading  Master  Milton's 
book,  and  remembered  that  she  had  an  unsanctified  husband,  who  did  not  speak 
the  language  of  Canaan.  She  further  reflected  that  Mr.  Attaway  was  not  only 
unsanctified,  but  was  also  absent  with  the  army,  while  William  Jenney  was  on  the 
spot,  and,  like  herself,  also  a  preacher.'  This  slant  of  the  modern  author  accords 
exactly  with  the  abuse  of  Milton  by  Featley,  on  the  same  subject,  in  16-4i.  In  his 
'Dippers  Dipt,'  he  first  attends  to  the  ca^e  of  Roger  Williams,  who  had  just  issued 
his  '  Bloody  Tenet,'  ranking  him  with  the  '  Anabaptists,'  because  he  taught  that 
'  it  is  the  will  ami  command  of  God,  that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  a  permission  of  the  most  Paganish.  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  antichristian  con- 
sciences and  worships  be  granted  to  all  men  in  all  nations  and  countries.  Tliat 
civil  States  with  tlieir  officers  of  justice  are  not  governors  or  defenders  of  the 
spiritual  and  Christian  state  and  worship.  That  the  doctrine  of  persecution  in 
case  of  conscience,  maintained  by  Master  Calvin,  Beza,  Cotton  and  the  ministers 
of  the  New  England  Churches,  is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  the  souls  crying  for  venge- 
ance under  the  altar.'     On  the  same  page,  and  in  the  next  sentence,  he  couples 
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Milton  with  Williams  as  an  '  Anabajttist'  by  the  title  of  liis  book,  saying:  'Witness 
a  "Tractate  of  Divorce,"  in  wiiich  the  bonds  of  niarriage  are  let  loose  to  inordinate 
lust,  and  putting  away  wives  for  many  other  causes  besides  that  which  our  Saviour 
only  approveth,  namely,  in  cases  of  adultery.' 

Featley's  design  was  to  lampoon  the  Baptists,  and  if  Milton  was  not  nnderstood 
to  stand  on  their  distinctive  principles  as  well  as  Williams,  why  did  he  run  the  risk 
of  classing  them  all  together  and  denouncing  them  in  the  same  breath  as  Baptists? 
This  furious  writer  hated  both  of  them  as  well  as  their  doctrine  of  soul-liberty,  and 
the  law  of  association  led  him  to  denounce  them  both  as  symbolizing  with  those 
who  held  this  as  a  divine  truth.  Other  men,  whom  he  hated  as  mucii  as  these,  had 
written  books  as  distasteful  to  him,  but  he  did  not,  therefore,  class  them  with  Bap- 
tists, merely  to  throw  additional  contempt  upon  them  as  a  body  ;  for  even  Featley 
had  some  sense.  Milton's  widow  was  a  Baptist  and  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Nantwich,  Cheshire,  but  it  is  not  known  when  she  entered  its  fellowship.  Her 
body  rests  in  the  meeting-house  of  that  Church,  and  she  appointed  Samuel  Creton, 
its  pastor,  her  '  loving  friend,'  as  one  of  her  executors.  Perhaps  this  sketch  cannot 
better  be  finished  than  by  giving  the  following  from  John  Tolland,  who  wrote  the 
first  'Life  of  Milton,'  published  in  London,  1699:  'Thus  lived  and  died  John 
Milton,  a  person  of  the  best  accomplishments,  the  happiest  genius  and  the  vastest 
learning  which  this  nation,  so  renowned  for  producing  excellent  writers,  could  ever 
yet  show.  .  .  .  Li  his  early  days  he  was  a  favorer  of  those  Protestants  then  oppro- 
briously  called  by  the  name  of  Puritans.  In  his  middle  years  he  was  best  pleased 
with  the  Independents  and  Anabaptists,  as  allowing  of  more  libertj-  than  othei-s  and 
coming  the  nearest  to  his  opinion  to  the  primitive  practice.  But  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was  not  a  professed  member  of  any  particular  sect  among  Christians; 
he  frequented  none  of  their  assemblies,  nor  made  use  of  their  peculiar  rites  in  his 
family.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  dislike  of  their  uneliaritable  and  endless 
disputes,  and  that  love  of  dominion  or  inclination  to  persecution,  which,  he  said, 
was  a  piece  of  popei-y  inseparable  from  all  Churches,  or  whether  he  thought  one 
might  be  a  good  man  without  subscribing  to  any  party,  and  that  they  had  all  in 
some  things  cornipted  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  will  by  no  means  advent- 
ure to  determine  ;  for  conjectures  on  such  occasions  are  very  uncertain,  and  I  have 
never  met  with  any  of  his  acquaintance  who  could  be  positive  in  assigning  the  true 
reasons  for  his  conduct.' ' 

Few  men  amongst  the  Baptists  ranked  higher  at  this  period  than  Benjamin 
Keach.  He  was  born  in  16-10,  was  immersed  on  his  faith  in  Christ  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  began  to  preach  at  eighteen  ;  then,- in  1668,  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight, 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Horsleydown,  London.  For  the  high 
crime  of  pulilishing  a  small  work  on  fundamental  Baptist  principles  he  was 
indicted  in  1661,  and  brought  before  Chief-Justice  Hyde.  This  judge  descended 
to  the  meanness  of  browbeating  his  prisoner.     The  indictment  being  long,  Keach 
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asked  for  a  copy,  tliat  he  might  confer  with  counsel.  This  right  of  every  English- 
man was  I'efused ;  and  the  judge,  in  a  towering  passion,  demanded  that  he  should 
first  plead,  or  he  would  take  his  silence  as  confession,  and  so  pronounce  judg- 
ment. He  pleaded  'Not  Guilty,'  when  the  judge  gave  him  a  copy  and  an  hour's 
^p,^^  time     to    consider    objections. 

/^  /#^C^       Pl-"p:^;5^  This  he  declined  as  insufficient. 

^^  (^  '  ^         When  he  proceeded  to  his  de- 

~         ~  '    '       ^    '  fense  the  Court  said :  'You  shall 

not  speak  an}'  thing  here,  ex- 
cept to  say  whether  you  wrote 
the  book  or  not.'  The  jury 
found  a  technical  error  in  the 
indictment,  but  the  Court  forced 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  despite  the 
law.  The  judge  tlien  sentenced 
him  to  prison  for  two  weeks,  and 
to  stand  in  tlie  pillory  in  the 
market-place  at  Aylesbury,  with 
a  paper  upon  his  head  inscribed  : 
'  For  writing,  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a  sehismatical  book,  enti- 
tled "  The  Child's  Instructor ; 
or,  A  New  and  Easy  Primmer."  '  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20,  to 
give  sureties  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  assize,  to  recant  his  doctrines,  and  his 
book  was  to  be  burnt  before  his  eyes  in  the  pillory  by  the  hangman.  When  in  the 
pillory  the  crowd  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and,  instead  of  hooting  and  pelt- 
ing him  with  eggs,  as  was  common,  listened  eagerly  to  his  exhortations.  The 
sheriff,  in  a  great  rage,  threatened  to  gag  him,  but  he  exhorted  the  people  out  of 
the  Bible.  On  the  following  Saturdaj'  lie  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Winslow  and  his 
book  was  burnt.  He  was  often  in  prison  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  had  great 
contests  with  Baxter,  Bnrkitt  and  Flavel  on  Baptist  peculiarities.  For  many  years 
his  Church  was  compelled  to  meet  in  private  houses,  but  under  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  1672,  they  built  their  first  house  of  worship,  wliich  was  frequently 
enlarged  until  it  held  a  thousand  liearers. 

Various  controversies  were  rife  amongst  the  Baptists  of  his  daj',  this  with 
others:  Whether  or  not  they  should  sing  in  public  worship?  Many  Churches  were 
much  distracted  on  this  subject.  The  Presbyterians  sung  certain  cast-iron  botches, 
called  the  translation  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  but  these  were  denounced  as 
'human  composures;'  a  self-evident  truth.  Even  Beza's  translation  of  David's 
Psalms  was  irreverently  called,  by  both  Baptists  and  Independents,  '  Geneva  Jiggs.' 
The  Broadmead  Records  tell  us  that  in  1675  it  was  proposed  that  Gifford's  Church, 
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at  Bristol,  with  tiie  rresbyterians  and  Independents,  sliutild  all  meet  together  for 
worship  in  trying  times ;  but  some  of  Gifford's  Hock,  to  show  their  dislike  of  met- 
rical versions,  reserved  the  right  to  'keep  on  their  hatts,  or  going  forth  '  during  this 
part  of  the  service.  Their  brethren,  however,  would  not  sanction  such  disorder, 
and  agreed  that  those  who  '  would  not  keep  off  their  hatts  and  sitt  still,  should  be 
desired  to  stay  away.'  The  press  groaned  with  pamphlets  and  books  on  this  contro- 
versy. The  contest  was  not  as  to  whether  the  congregation  should  sing  instead  of  a 
choir,  but,  at  first,  whether  they  would  have  any  singing  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  if  yes, 
whether  the  saints  should  do  it  alone  oi-  the  wicked  should  join  in  and  help  them. 
Keach  was  drawn  into  this  controversy,  and  in  1691  published  a  book  on  the  subject. 
lie  demonstrated  his  gravity  of  character  by  keeping  a  straight  face  while  he  solemnly 
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proceeded  to  show  '  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  voices ;  namely,  (1)  a  shouting 
noise  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  a  crying  noise ;  (3)  a  preaching  voice,  or  noise  made  that 
way;  (-1)  a  praying  or  praising  voice;  and  (.5)  a  singing  voice.'  He  then  declares 
in  downright  earnest  that  'singing  is  not  a  simple  heart  singing,  or  mental  singing; 
but  a  musical,  melodious  modulation  or  tuning  of  the  voice.  .  .  .  That  singing  is  a 
dut}-  performed  always  with  the  voice,  and  cannot  be  done  without  the  tongue,  etc' 
He  resolved  to  introduce  singing  into  his  Church,  cost  what  it  might.  But  he  met 
with  great  opposition  ;  and  as  his  was  the  first  Church  amongst  the  Baptists  to  intro- 
duce singing,  so  far  as  now  appears,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  first  used  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  about  1673,  and  confined  to  communion  occasions  for  about  six 
years.  Then  the  practice  was  extended  to  days  of  public  thanksgiving,  which  practice 
continued  about  fourteen  years.     After  about  twenty  years  the  Church,  with  some 
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dissent,  was  persuaded  to  sing  every  Lord's  day.  But  even  then  the  brethren 
agreed  only  to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  prayer  after  the  sermon ;  and  so  tender  were 
they  of  the  consciences  of  the  minority,  that  they  passed  a  vote  not  to  censure  those 
wlio  went  out  and  stood  in  the  chapel-yard,  if  they  could  not  conscientiously  stay  in 
and  hear  the  singing.  Yet  all  this  care  made  no  matter.  The  an ti -singing  party  left 
the  Church,  and  established  another  body  in  every  respect  like  the  old  ('hurch,  except 
as  to  singing.  This  was  known  then,  and  is  now,  as  tlie  Maze  Pond  Church.  February 
9th,  1693,  Luke  Leader,  living  in  Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  with  six  brethren  and 
thirteen  sisters,  met  to  spend  the  day  in  fasting  and  prayer  without  a  song  in  their 
mouth,  'and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  Church  state.'  When  they  were  gone  Keach 
and  his  Church  resolved  to  'let  their  songs  abound,'  and  on  the  1st  of  March  actually 
passed  a  vote  '  that  they  who  are  for  singing  may  sing  as  above  said.'  This  new 
congregation  continued  songless  until  1739,  when  Abraham  West  refused  to  become 
their  pastor  unless  they  would  introduce  singing  into  public  worship,  which  they 
did.  And  now  few  congregations  in  London  sing  better  or  more  lusty  songs  of 
praise  than  that  on  Old  Kent  Road,  when  a  thousand  people  lift  their  voices  high, 
in  their  new  edifice,  which  cost  them  £13,000,  and  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Landels. 
Other  London  Churches  had  hot  conflicts  on  this  singing  question,  the  custom  being, 
according  to  Taylor,  '  for  a  long  time,'  for  the  discontented  to  go  out  of  the  congre- 
gation '  when  the  singing  commenced.'  And  Dr.  Russell  says  of  the  practice,  in 
1090:  'This  way  of  singing  has  a  tendency  to  your  ruin,  having  begun  already  to 
diminish  your  numbers,  and  for  two  congregations  to  unite  into  one,  to  keep  up 
their  reputation  and  supply  that  deficiency  which  singing  in  rhyme  has  made  in 
their  numbers.  Nay,  further,  a  great  part  of  your  members  that  remain  are  so  dis- 
satisfied, that,  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  tune  your  pipes,  they  immediately  depart  like 
men  aifrighted.'     Possibly,  with  good  reason,  too. 

This  controvei'sy  caused  most  unlovely  bickerings  in  the  Churches,  some  few  of 
them  Lidcpendont  as  well  as  Baptist.  Concealed  worship  had  first  made  silence 
necessar}',  to  avoid  persecution,  till  about  1680.  The  contest  was  prosecuted  through 
numbers  of  books  and  pamphlets  with  great  fierceness,  the  whole  question  turning 
on  the  one  point,  whether  or  not  there  was  scriptuival  precept  or  example  for  the 
whole  congregation,  converted  and  unconverted,  to  join  in  the  singing  as  a  part  of 
divine  worship.  Yet  they  all  believed  that  such  persons  as  God  had  gifted  to  sing 
miglit  do  so,  one  by  one  ;  and  in  this  form  of  solo  all  the  Churches  had  singing,  but 
only  as  the  heart  dictated  the  '  melody,'  and  not  by  the  use  of  rhynje  or  written  note. 

Mr.  Keach  was  a  prolific  author,  having  published  forty-three  different  works, 
some  of  them  large.  He  had  great  faith  in  God,  and  was  the  subject  of  many 
marked  interpositions  of  his  goodness.  One  striking  fact  is  related  of  his  later 
years.  He  was  so  ill  in  1689  that  life  was  despaired  of,  even  by  his  physicians. 
Mr.  Knollys,  who  greatly  loved  him,  knelt  at  his  bedside,  and  after  fervently  pray- 
ing that   God   would  add  to  his  life  the  time  granted  to  Hezekiah  ;  on  rising,  said. 
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*  Brotlier  Iveacli,  I  sliall  be  in  licavoii  before  you.'  Botli  tlic  prayer  and  pretlictioii 
were  honored  to  the  letter;  Knullys  died  two  years  afterward  and  Keach  lived 
fifteen  years.  * 

For  three  generations  the  Giffords  were  noted  Baptist  preachers.  Andrew 
was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  west  of  England.  lie 
was  born  at  Bristol,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1661,  when  jiersecution  began  to 
l)e  very  fierce.  Many  thrilling  stories  tell  of  his  adventures  and  perils,  some  of 
which  he  escaped  by  boldness  and  ready  wit,  as  well  as  by  gentleness  of  spirit. 
While  he  was  preaching  at  Bristol  the  mayor  and  aldermen  came  with  the  sword 
and  other  official  I'egalia,  and  commanded  him  to  come  down.  lie  told  thetn  that 
as  he  was  about  his  Master's  business,  they  would  oblige  him  to  wait  until  he  was 
through,  then  he  would  go  with  them.  The\'  complied,  sat  down  and  listened  with 
close  attention  ;  wlien  he  went  with  them  to  the  council-honse,  where  they  gave  him 
'a  soft  reproof  and  caution,'  and  dismissed  him.  He  was  thrice  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate, then  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  in  many  other  ways  suffered  for  the  truth.  He 
was  drawn  into  the  uprising  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Monmouth,  but  escaped  the 
legal  consequences  of  his  course  ;  while  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  a  noble  Baptist,  was  burned 
at  Tyburn  for  giving  refuge  to  a  rebel  of  whom  she  had  no  knowledge,  being 
prompted  by  humanity.  But  Jeffijs,  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  sentence  a 
Baptist  to  death,  sent  her  to  the  stake  on  the  oath  of  the  outlaw  whom  she  had 
ignorantly  succored,  and  burnt  her  October  23d,  1685. 

A  second  Andrew  Gifford,  D.D.,  grandson  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Bristol 
in  1700.  He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1729  he  removed  to  London 
and  formed  the  Eagle  Street  Church,  which  he  served  for  fifty  years.  He  was  very 
learned  and  a  powerful  preacher.  Fur  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  honor. 

The  Hollis  familj'  was  noted  also  for  its  preaching  ability,  although  Thomas 
and  John,  its  most  distinguished  members,  remained  in  business  while  they  preached. 
Thomas,  the  younger,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  Harvard  College, 
Mass.  In  1720  he  founded  a  professorship  of  theology  there,  and  in  1726  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  sent  over  apparatus  that 
cost  £150.  The  first  of  these  was  endowed  with  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  with  £10 
each  to  ten  scholars,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  Baptists  ;  the  second  professorship 
was  to  have  the  same  salary,  £S0. 

Probably  the  most  learned  man  amongst  the  General  Baptists  at  this  period  was 
Thomas  Grantham.  He  became  a  pastor  when  very  young,  and  was  early  called  to 
suffer  for  conscience'  sake  in  Lincoln  jail.  There  he  wrote  a  tract  called  '  The 
Prisoner  against  the  Prelate,'  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons  for  separation  from  the 
Established  Church,  It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  the  Address  or  Confessiou  which 
he  put  into  the  hand  of  Charles  II.,  and  wliich  is  chiefly  of  value  for  our  purpose 
because  it  sets  forth  that  it  was  adopted  by  many  representatives  of  the  Loudon 
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Ciiurches,  and  '  owned  and  approved  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  ; '  whicli  sliows 
the  number  of  General  Baptists  at  that  time,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  their  pro- 
portionate strength.  If  the  Particular  Baptists  ni/mbered  ten  thousand  in  1662,  as 
is  supposed,  this  would  give  the  entire  Baptist  strength  of  England  at  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  which,  together  with  their  sympathizers,  shows  a  strong  element  in  the  pop- 
ulation, estimated  at  that  time  at  three  hundred  thousand  in  London  and  from  three 
to  five  millions  in  England.  This  fair  estimate  throws  liglit  upon  the  question  of 
fear  and  hatred  toward  them  in  the  State  Church. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Bev.  Francis  Bampfield  founded  the  body  kiiown 
as  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  prebend  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  but  in  1653  subscribed  to  the  commonwealth,  and  took  the  Scriptures  as 
his  sole  i-eligious  guide.  The  Act  of  Conformity  in  1662  expelled  him  from  his 
living,  and,  continuing  to  preach,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  But  he  preached  in  the 
jail-yard,  then,  being  released,  he  was  re-arrested  and  was  imprisoned  for  eight  years. 
Still  he  not  only  preached,  but  formed  a  Cluirch  within  the  prison  walls.  On  his 
release  he  founded  the  first  Sabbatarian  Church  in  London,  and  became  its  pastor  in 
167G.  Here  he  was  declared  out  of  the  protection  of  his  majesty,  was  condemned 
to  jail  during  life  or  the  king's  pleasure,  all  his  goods  were  forfeited,  and  he  died  in 
Newgate,  February,  1684.  This  body  of  Baptists  never  was  numerous  in  England, 
but  a  bequest  having  been  left  to  the  Church  in  Whitechapel,  the  property  has  now 
become  very  valuable.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Black,  its  late  learned  pastor,  the 
membership  was  reduced  to  about  half  a  dozen  old  people,  and  the  property  was 
likely  to  revert  to  the  crown  by  the  conditions  of  the  bequest.  A  Seventh-Day 
Baptist  pastor  could  not  be  found  in  Europe,  and  the  vice-chancellor  decided  that, 
if  tiie  Seventh-Day  brethren  could  not  fill  the  place,  the  property  would  be  lost  to 
the  Baptists.  It  was  the  happiness  of  the  writer  to  open  negotiations  wliereby  an 
American  was  sent  over  to  fill  the  place,  and  the  Church  is  more  prosperous  to-day 
untler  the  labors  of  Mr.  Jones  than  it  has  been  probably  for  a  century. 

The  formation  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  was  a 
movement  in  which  the  Baptists  had  some  interest.  The  Continental  and  some  of 
the  English  Baptists  held  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  judicial 
oaths,  the  bearing  of  arms — even  in  self-defense — the  severance  of  Christians  from 
the  civil  magistracy',  simplicity  of  manners  and  plainness  of  dress.  One  by  one 
they  dropped  these  peculiarities,  and  the  views  adopted  by  George  Fox  were  little 
more  in  the  origin  of  the  society  than  a  modification  of  these  austere  Baptist 
positions.  The  principal  point,  however,  on  which  Fox  separated  from  the  Baptists 
was  the  question  of  the  'inner  liglit'  l>y  which  a  believer  could  discern  between 
truth  and  error  without  the  letter  of  Scripture.  The  Baptists  admitted  tlie  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  function  it  was  to  interpret  the  written  word,  but  to 
the  Friends  'the  leading  of  the  Spirit'  was  the  infallible  authority,  because  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.     It  is  an  unquestionable  historical  fact  that  but  for  the 
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Baptists  of  the  two  luiiulrcd  years  preeediiig,  the  Society  of  Friends  would  not  have 
conie  into  existence  in  1048. 

AVehave  many  traditions,  l)ut  little  written  iiistory  of  very  early  Baptist  Chnrclies 
in  England,  especially  touching  the  date  of  their  origin,  their  line  of  pastors,  the  num- 
ber of  their  members,  or  the  nota1)le  events  of  their  history.  We  have  some  data, 
however,  concerning  a  few  C'liurciR's  in  tlie  west  of  England.  In  Cornwall  there' 
were  Baptist  Churches  as  early  as  1050.  Forty  ministei's  were  ejected  in  Cornwall, 
in  1602,  and  a  Baptist  Church  was  gathered  at  East  Looe,  and  another  at  Trelevah. 
The  lust,  from  which  sprang  the  Church  at  Falmouth,  was  founded  by  Tregoss.  He 
was  educated  at  O.xtbrd  and  settled  at  St.  Ives,  was  ejected  and  suffered  frequent 
imprisonment,  until  the  king  released  him  in  1071.  We  are  more  highly  favored 
in  the  case  of  the  Broadmead  and  Fenstantou  Chnrclies,  the  records  of  which  are 
preserved,  and  other  i-ecords  may  one  day  come  to  light.  John  Canne  formed  the 
Bristol  Church  in  1041,  a  body  noted  as  the  field  of  Robert  Hall's  labors  in  later 
years.  Canne  published  the  first  English  Bible  with  references,  and  it  is  M-orthy  of 
his  fame  for  learning  and  consecration  to  Christ,  as  well  as  for  his  labor  in  planting 
this  living  Church. 

With  the  death  of  that  faithless  monarch,  Charles  II.,  in  1085,  a  brighter  day 
dawned  for  the  Baptists.  On  his  death-bed  he  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  though  he  had  professed  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  during 
his  life.  His  disgraceful  persecution  of  the  Non-conformists  had  concealed  his  secret 
love  for  Rome  ;  but  when  his  brother,  James  II.,  ascended  the  throne,  he  avowed 
himself  a  Romanist,  and  the  severity  of  persecution  was  relaxed.  In  the  theory  of 
the  law,  the  Catholic  was  in  the  same  category  with  the  Independent  and  the 
Bai^tist  as  a  Non-conformist.  And  as  the  Catholics  must  be  treated  with  lenity,  so 
must  the  others  be,  to  make  this  lenity  more  easy  to  them.  However  much 
Protestants  might  oppress  each  other,  they  were  a  unit  against  Rome.  Accordingly, 
when  James  issued  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  1087,  dispensing  with  penal- 
ties against  dissenters,  he  was  surprised  to  meet  with  remonstrance  on  all  sides, 
and  especially  from  Xon-conformists,  because  they  could  not  purchase  religious 
liberty  at  the  price  of  their  civil  freedom  as  Englishmen.  The  king  had  assumed 
to  do  away  with  all  the  religious  penalties  on  his  own  prerogative  without  law, 
and  the  dissenting  bodies  would  not  aceej^t  his  toleration  without  law  and  con- 
trary to  law.  James  could  not  hoodwink  them  by  his  crafty  policy,  for  they 
saw  clearly  enough,  that  when  once  the  Catholics  should  gain  sufficient  power,  the 
toleration  which  the  king  had  granted  to  his  own  faith  for  a  purpose  would  be 
withdrawn  from  others,  and  Protestant  England  would  see  sorrowful  times.  The 
Baptists  joined  the  otiier  Non-conformists  in  protesting  against  the  illegal  means 
by  which  their  general  liljcrty  had  been  granted,  while  they  used  it  freely  as  a 
right  in  spreading  their  faith.  And  they  continued  to  resist  James  nntil  the  day 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  and  William  of  Orange  became  the  ruler  of  England. 
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Both  by  training  and  conviction  William  was  opposed  to  all  persecution  for  religion, 
and  tlie  alliance  of  all  but  Catholics  against  James  made  his  new  policy  easy.  The 
continuous  and  determined  efforts  of  Baptists,  Quakers  and  some  of  the  Independ- 
ents for  complete  religious  liberty  had,  by  this  time,  been  aided  by  the  pen  of 
Chillingworth,  and  even  some  of  the  English  clergy  were  friendly  thereto.  But, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  legal  repression  had  been  thoroughly  tried  and 
failed  was  the  most  potent  consideration  in  the  ])ublic  mind.  Tiie  land  was  sick 
and  disgusted  witli  the  fiendish  attempt  to  manacle  conviction  to  men's  souls  by 
chains,  and  to  fry  heresy  out  of  their  consciences  by  flames. 

Toleration  was  forced  in  England  by  the  two  branches  into  which  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  divided.  Tliey  both  agreed  in  the  statement  of  the  principle, 
but  they  differed  in  regard  to  its  vigorous  enforcement.  Philip  Nye  and  Thomas 
Goodwin  suffered  severely  for  toleration  of  a  certain  order,  but  Hanserd  Knollys 
and  Roger  Williams  suffered  for  absolute  religious  freedom,  without  any  toleration 
or  qualification  whatever.  Their  ideal  was  that  God  has  directly  granted  to  man  in 
liis  birth  and  nature  the  individual  right  of  a  free  conscience,  and  no  toleration  of 
his  conscience  can  be  rightfully  claimed  or  defended  by  his  fellow-man.  Yet,  the 
best  defenders  of  toleration  as  against  absolute  religious  freedom,  such  as  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Chillingworth  and  Locke,  were  obliged  to  base  their  pleas  for  toleration  on 
the  ground  of  a  free  conscience,  but  they  stopped  sliort  of  its  full  demand.  And 
the  result  of  the  radical  ground  taken  by  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
Baptists  was  not  only  the  creation  of  new  impulses  in  the  struggles  of  religious 
liberty  and  a  new  type  of  human  legislation,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  conscience 
itself,  whicli  asserts  to  each  man  his  right  from  God  to  this  freedom. 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  is  one  of  tlie  great  landmarks  of  English  history, 
incomplete  and  mutilated  as  it  appears  to  us  now.  It  failed  to  place  all  Englislimen 
on  an  equality,  and  left  many  suffering  civil  disabilities  for  religious  belief,  but  it 
was  a  long  step  forward,  and  substantially  ended  active  persecution.  The  Baptists 
now  gave  the  fullest  and  freest  information  of  their  faith  and  practices  in  three 
notable  Confessions,  two  respecting  the  General  and  one  respecting  the  Particular 
Baptists.  The  General  brethren  issued  the  so  called  '  Orthodox  Creed'  in  1678,  ap- 
proved by  their  Churches  in  Bucks,  Hereford,  Bedford  and  Oxford,  signed  by  flft^v- 
four  'messengers,  elders  and  brethren.'  Its  Arminianism  is  mild,  and  approaches 
moderate  Calvinism.  The  Calvinistic  Confession  issued  in  1677  and  again  in  1689, 
is  decided,  though  not  extreme  in  its  doctrinal  positions.  Aside  from  distinctive 
Baptist  principles,  it  is  practically  tlie  Westminster  Confession.  Yet.  in  many  things 
the  Baptists  stood  entirely  alone.  Cnrteis  calls  them  '  Puritans,  pure  and  simple,  the 
only  really  consistent  and  logically  unassailable  Puritans.  If  Puritanism  is  true,  the 
Baptist  system  is  right.  .  .  .  For  the  maintenance  of  more  strictly  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, for  the  exercise  of  a  more  rigorous  and  exclusive  discipline,  for  the  practice 
of  a  more  literally  scriptural  ritual ;'  they  were  justified  in  standing  alone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS.— LIBERTY    OF    CONSCIENCE.— ASSOCIATIONS.— 
THE    STENNETTS.— IRISH    BAPTISTS. 

IT  has  been  stated  that  several  'Anabaptists"  of  London  made  a  declaration 
against  universal  toleration  iu  1659,  but  the  value  of  this  statement  is  light  as 
testimony  because,  even  if  the  declaration  is  authentic,  the  names  and  number  of 
its  supporters  are  not  known.  Possibly,  a  few  Baptists  might  have  sided  with  Milton 
in  proscribing  the  Catholics,  but  the  weight  of  large  treatises  and  several  Con- 
fessions of  large  bodies  of  Churches  put  them,  as  a  people,  on  unquestionable  record 
to  the  contrary.  With  gratitude  it  may  be  written,  that  down  to  this  day,  no 
known  Baptist  has  penned  a  sentence  favoring  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  or 
material  penalty  by  civil  government  for  the  belief  or  practice  of  a  purely  religious 
tenet.  On  the  contrary,  with  amazing  unity  Baptists  have  demanded  the  right  for 
all  men  of  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  duty  to  God,  without  any 
interference  whatever.  They  stand  so  radically  on  the  cardinal  principle  of  personal 
responsibility  to  C4od,  that  to  deny  this  absolute  liberty  would  be  to  destroy  them- 
selves. Locke  only  ciironicled  their  inner  life  in  saying,  that  'the  Baptists  were 
from  the  beginning  friends  and  advocates  of  absolute  liberty — just  and  true  liberty 
— equ;d  and  impartial  liberty.' 

In  1609  certain  Puritans  petitioned  for  toleration,  but  disclaimed  all  '  way  for 
toleration  unto  Papists,  our  suit  being  of  a  different  nature  from  theirs,'  and  the 
English  Independents  asked  for  little  more.  Stougliton,  in  his  late  'Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England,'  entirely  agrees  with  ilasson,  in  Baptist  lead  here.  He  writes: 
'  Tiie  Baptists  were  foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  religions  freedom,  and  perhaps,  to 
one  of  them,  Leonard  Busher,  citizen  of  London,  belongs  the  honor  of  presenting,  in 
this  country,  the  first  distinct  and  broad  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience.'  This  com- 
prehensive book,  indeed,  covers  the  subject  so  forcefully,  that  scarcely  a  new  thought 
has  been  added  to  its  treatment  since  1614.  It  maintains  that  it  is  '  lawful  for  every 
person  or  persons,  yea,  Jews  and  Papists,  to  write,  dispute,  confer,  and  reason,  print 
and  publish  any  matter  touching  religion,  either  for  or  against  whomsoever.'  That 
it  is  irrational  to  persecute  any  man  for  religion,  because  faith  is  the  gift  of  God 
to  each  man,  which  neither  bishop  nor  king  can  command,  to  make  Christians  by 
force.  He  pronounces  it  'unnatural  and  abominable,  yea,  monstrous  for  one 
Christian  to  destroy  another  for  difference  and  questions  of  religion.' 

So  ringingly  does  this  book  present  the  doctrine  of  the  nineteenth  centur}-,  that 
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Massoii  sa3's,  'It  cannot  be  read  now  without  a  tlirob ; '  and  speaking  of  Helwys's 
Ciiiircli,  with  which  he  as  well  as  Barclay  connects  Basher,  lie  uses  this  strong  language: 
'  His  Baptist  congregation  maintained  itself  in  London  side  by  side  with  Jacob's 
congregation  of  Independents,  established  in  1610.'  As  if  to  signalize  still  further 
the  discrepancy  of  the  two  sets  of  sectaries  on  the  toleration  point,  there  was  put 
forth  in  that  very  year,  by  Jacob  and  the  Congregatioualists,  a  'Confession  of  Faith,' 
containing  this  article:  '  We  believe  that  we,  and  all  true  visible  Churches,  ought  to 
be  overseen,  and  kept  in  good  order  and  peace,  and  ought  to  be  governed  under 
Christ,  both  supremely  and  also  subordinately,  by  the  civil  magistrate;  yea,  in 
causes  of  religion,  when  need  is.'  '  A  most  hunjble  supplication'  from  the  Baptists 
to  Charles  I.,  1G'20,  opposes  all  kinds  of  religious  persecution.  Still,  when  Chilling- 
worth  sided  with  the  Baptists  on  soul-liberty,  in  1637,  he  stood  alone  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  eight  Churches,  16i3,  laid  down  this  doctrine  with  the  clearness 
and  fullness  of  an  American  Bill  of  Rights  to-day,  in  Article  XLVII  of  their 
Confession.  Featley's  vvi'ath  boiled  over  at  its  radical  utterances,  and  devout  Baxter 
protested  :  'I  abhor  unlimited  liberty  and  toleration  of  all,  and  think  mj'self  easily 
able  to  prove  the  wickedness  of  it.''  But  the  Baptist  idea  spread  against  all 
resistance.  Treatise  after  treatise  came  from  the  Baptist  press  in  its  defense,  until 
one  hundred  'baptized  congregations'  formulated  it  in  Article  XXI,  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Confession  of  10S9,  although  Crosby  claims  that  it  was  only 
republished  in  that  year,  and  that  the  first  edition  was  issued  in  1677.  It  says  : 
'  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his  word  or  not  contained 
in  it.  So  that,  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or  to  obey  such  comnuinds,  out  of  con- 
science, is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  faith 
and  absolute  and -blind  obedience  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  al.so.' 
Nor  were  the  General  Baptists  a  whit  behind  their  Calvinistic  brethren  on  this 
subject.  They  issued  their  belief  in  'An  Orthodox  Creed  or  a  Protestant  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,'  167S,  in  which  Article  XLV  says:  'Subjection  in  the  Lord  ought  to 
be  yielded  to  the  magistrates  in  all  lawful  things  commanded  by  them,  for  con- 
science' sake,  with  prayers  for  them  for  a  blessing  upon  them,  pa3-ing  all  lawful  and 
reasonable  customs  and  tribute  to  them,  for  the  assisting  of  them  against  foreign, 
domestical  and  potent  enemies.'  Then,  the  next  Article,  after  fully  setting  forth 
that  Christ  is  the  only  King  of  conscience,  and  that  no  man  can  hold  it  in  '  usurpa- 
tion,' declares :  '  Therefore,  the  obedience  to  any  demand  or  decree,  that  is  not 
revealed  in,  or  (/.§)  consonant  to  his  word,  in  the  holy  oracles  of  Scripture,  is  a 
betraying  of  the  true  liberty  of  conscience.  And  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  faith 
and  a  blind  obedience  destroys  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also,  it  being 
repugnant  to  both.'  The  '  Westminster  Confession,'  1648,  Chapter  XX,  says  in 
substance  the  same  thing;  but  in  the  same  chapter  it  maintains  that  as  mattei's 
'concerning  faith,  worship  ...  or  such  erroneous  opinions  or  practices,  as  either  in 
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tlieir  own  nature,  or  in  the  manner  of  pnblisliiiii^  and  maintaining  tliem,  are 
destructive  to  the  external  peace  and  order  wiiich  Christ  hatli  established  in  the 
Church  ;  they  may  he  lawfully  called  to  account,  and  proceeded  against  by  the 
censures  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.''  Then,  of  the  duty 
of  tlie  civil  magistrate  himself,  Chapter  XXIII  says:  '  It  is  his  duty  to  take  order, 
that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept 
pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and 
abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  be  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  tlie  ordinances 
of  God  duly  settled,  administered  and  observed.'  Such  hybrid  liberty  of  conscience 
as  this  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  when  the  Presbyterians  had  the  ascendency  in 
the  Assembly  and  Parliament,  164S,  a  statute  was  passed  inflicting  imprisonment 
upon  those  who  held  'that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful  and  void,  and  that 
such  persons  ought  to  be  baptized  again.'  The  same  ordinance  inflicted  '  the  pains 
of  death,'  '  without  benefit  of  clergy,'  upon  other  heretics  therein  mentioned. 
Neal  pronounces  this  law  'one  of  the  most  shocking  laws  I  have  met  with  in 
restraint  of  religious  liberty,'  and  shows,  '  that  the  governing  Presbyterians  would 
have  made  a  terrible  use  of  their  power,  had  they  been  supported  by  the  sword  of 
the  civil  magistrate.'  ^  Whatever  else  this  contradictory  teaching  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  may  prove,  it  fully  supports  Professor  Masson  in  saying,  that  neither 
the  Presbyterians  nor  the  Independents  of  that  period  had  any  proper  notion  of 
absolute  oi-  universal  toleration,  much  less  of  perfect  liberty,  that  they  were  mere 
learners  in  that  school,  and  were  far  behind  '  the  old  Baptists  in  their  views.'  He 
is  not  choice  of  his  words  here,  but  says  squarely : 

'  As  a  body,  the  Presbyterians  of  16J4  were  absolute  Anti-tolerationists.  The 
proofs  are  so  abundant,  collectively  they  make  such  an  ocean,  that  it  passes  compre- 
hension how  the  contrary  could  ever  have  been  asserted.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  force,  after  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  it  was  their 
anxiety  to  beat  down  the  rising  idea  of  Toleration  ;  and  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Apologetical  Xarration  "  of  the 
Independents,  the  one  aim  of  the  Presbyterians  was  to  tie  Toleration  around  the 
neck  of  Independency,  stuff  the  two  struggling  monsters  into  one  sack,  and  sink 
them  to  tiie  bottom  of  tiie  sea.'  In  1648  Cradock,  the  Independent,  used  lan- 
guage quite  as  strong,  saying:  'I  know  also  by  the  way  that  there  are  a  com- 
paiiy  of  people  that  would  arrogate  the  name  of  Presbyterie  though  improperly. 
The  name  doth  not  beseem  them,  that  is,  those  that  have  been  the  Bisliop's  creatures 
and  are  all  iov  fire  2Ln(}i  fagot;  there  are  some  such  among  us  and  they  would  arrogate 
the  name  of  Presbytery  ;  I  would  not  have  them  do  it,  it  doth  not  befit  them.'* 

When  we  come. to  ti-ace  the  effects  of  Toleration  on  the  English  Baptists,  after 
it  was  procured,  we  see  at  once  the  paralyzing  result  of  false  doctrine,  and  their 
decline  in  spiritual  power.  This  is  nowhere  more  distinctly  visible  than  in  their 
Associations  and  General  Assemblies.  The  insidious  leaven  of  centralization  had  even 
worked  itself  into  the  later  notions  of  Smyth,  and  the  fifth  charge  on  which  Minton 
and  Helwys  expelled  him  in  Holland  was  his  teaching,  '  that  an  elder  in  one  Church 
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is  an  elder  of  all  Churches  in  the  world.'  A  tinge  of  interclmrch  authority  crept 
into  the  Confession  of  the  eiglit  Churches,  1643,  in  these  words :  '  Altliough  the 
particular  congregations  be  distinct  and  several  bodies  .  .  .  they  are  to  have  counsel 
and  keep  one  of  another,  if  necessity  require  it,  as  members  of  one  body  in  the 
common  faith,  under  Christ  their  head.'  The  jiaternal  principle  of  Associations  was 
laid  down  here,  with  a  slight  margin  for  its  abuse  also.  An  Association  was  formed 
in  1653,  when  the  Somerset  Churches,  with  those  of  Wilts,  Devon,  Gloucester  and 
Dorset,  met  at  AVells,  'on  the  sixth  and  seventeenth  days  of  the  month.'  This  body 
of  Particular  Baptists  published  the  '  Somerset  Confession  '  in  1656,  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  '  Somerset  Confession '  issued  by  the  General  Baptists  in 
1691.  The  Midland  Association  of  Particular  Baptists  was  formed  in  1655,  at  War- 
wick, but  was  reconstructed  in  1690,  and  still  exists ;  its  original  record  books, 
however,  are  lost. 

The  Associations  very  early  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  Churches.  Adam 
Taylor  describes  their  business  thus :  1.  The  reformation  of  inconsistent  and 
immoral  conduct,  in  miiristers  aud  private  Christians ;  2.  The  suppression  of  heresy  ; 
3.  Reconciling  of  differences  between  members  and  Churclies ;  4.  Giving  advice  in 
difficult  cases  to  individuals  and  Cliurches ;  5.  Proposing  plans  of  usefulness; 
6.  Recommending  cases  requiring  pecuniary  support ;  7.  Devising  means  to  spread 
the  Gospel  in  the  world  at  large,  but  especially  in  their  own  Churches.  The  first 
four  of  these  would  not  be  tolerated  amongst  us,  and  the  desire  for  a  stronger  bond 
than  tiiat  of  mutual  love  soon  bi'ought  them  into  serious  trouble.  Tlie  General 
Baptists  experienced  this,  first,  by  establishing  a  '  General  Assembly,'  it  is  not 
certain  at  what  precise  date,  but  before  1671.  It  met  only  on  '  emergent  occasions,' 
on  an  average,  once  in  two  years.  Article  XXXIX  of  the  '  Orthodox  Creed  ' 
claims  that  it  had  '  divine  authority,  and  is  the  best  means  under  heaven  to  preserve 
unity,  to  prevent  heres}',  and  superintendence  among,  or  in  any  congregation  what- 
soever, witliin  its  limits  of  jurisdiction.'  Appeals  were  made  to  this  assembly  '  in 
case  any  injustice  be  done,  or  heresy  and  schism  is  countenanced  in  any  particular 
congregation  of  Christ,  .  .  .  and  such  General  Assemblies  have  lawful  powers  to 
hear  and  determine,  and  also  to  excommunicate.'  Here,  the  independent  polity  of 
Baptist  Churches  was  merged  into  a  form  of  presbytery,  and  its  disastrous  effects 
soon  became  apparent. 

The  first  '  General  Assembly '  of  the  Particular  Baptists  was  held  in  1689,  on 
a  call  from  the  London  Churches,  singed  by  Kiffin,  Xnollys  and  Keach,  with  three 
others.  The  request  was  for  'a  general  meeting  here  in  London  of  two  principal 
brethren,  of  every  Church  of  the  same  faith  with  us,  in  every  county  respectively.' 
Tills  body  is  merely  wliat  is  now  known  as  an  '  Association,'  and  it  '  disclaimed  all 
manner  of  superiority  or  superintendency  over  the  Churches,'  on  the  ground,  that 
it  had  'no  authority  or  power  to  prescribe  or  impose  any  thing  upon  the  faith  and 
practice  of  any  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  their  whole  intendment  being  to  be  helpers 
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together  uf  one  aiiotlicr,  bv  way  of  counsel  and  advice.'  At  its  fourtli  meeting  in 
May,  1092,  tliere  were  one  liundred  and  seven  associated  Churclies,  and  the  Assembly 
voted  :  '  That  no  Churches  make  appeals  to  them  to  determine  matters  of  faith  or 
fact ;  but  ])ri>p()se,  or  (^uery  fur  advice.'  At  this  time,  the  Genei'al  Baptists  had 
fallen  into  great  ti'ouble  by  making  their  Assembly  a  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
Particular  Baptists  resolved  to  take  warning  and  escape  that  fate.  For  some  cause, 
which  does  not  appear,  the  London  Churches  dropped  out  of  the  Assembly  after 
169-1,  but  the  country  Churches  continued  to  meet,  down  to  1730,  and  the  records 
of  their  meetings  are  still  preserved. 

Another  body,  called  indifferently  the 'London  Association'  and  'Assembly.' 
was  organized  in  1704,  by  delegates  from  thirteen  Churches.  At  its  lirst  meeting  it 
gave  a  most  decided  condemnation  to  Antinomianism.  The  doctrine  of  Tobias 
Crisp  disturbed  the  Baptists  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  which  doctrine  was  in  substance,  that  God  could  lay  nothing  to  the 
charge  of  an  elect  person,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  righteousness  imputed  to  him; 
hence,  he  lived  in  complete  sanctification,  although  he  committed  much  sin.  On 
this  subject  the  Assembly  said  :  '  That  the  doctrine  of  sanctiticatiou  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  tlie  holiness  of  Christ's  nature,  does,  in  its  consequences,  render  inherent 
holiness  by  the  Holy  Spirit  unnecessary,  and  tends  to  overthrow  natural  as  well  as 
revealed  religion.'  This  was  in  no  sense,  however,  a  judicial  decision  to  be  followed 
by  discipline,  in  case  it  were  rejected,  but  as  '  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly.'  The 
supposed  strong  government  of  the  General  Baptist  Assembly  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  an  eminent  Sussex  pastor,  of  learning  and  piety,  concerning  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  Christ;  one  Matthew  Caffyn.  Mr.  Wright  charged  him  with 
defective  views  touching  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  he  satisfied  the  Assembly  that  he 
was  sound  on  that  subject,  and  also  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  "Wright 
saw  an  implied  rebuke  in  the  Assembly's  exoneration  of  Caffyn,  and  withdrawing 
from  the  Assembly,  he  began  to  agitate  the  matter  amongst  the  Churches.  Caffyn 
was  led  into  public  controversy,  and  after  a  while,  ran  into  teachings  substantially 
Arian.  Thus  two  parties  sprang  up,  and  four  times  the  Assembly  was  disturbed 
with  contention  until,  in  1698,  Caffyn's  doctrines  were  declared  heretical,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  some  Cliurches  seceded  and  formed  another  General  Association. 
This  breach  was  never  healed.  Thus,  the  Presbyterian  powers  assumed  by  the 
Assembly  failed  to  prevent  either  heresy  or  schism,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  by  17.50  a  majority  of  the  General  Baptists  became  Anti-Trinitarians.  The 
Assembly  continues  to  this  day,  meets  every  Whitsuntide,  the  shadow  of  its  former 
self,  and  is  still  Anti-Trinitarian. 

But,  decline  amongst  the  Particular  Baptists  was  very  marked  also.  Antinomi- 
anism and  hyper-Calvinism  struck  the  Churches  with  a  blight  that  was  fatal  not 
only  to  their  growth,  but  often  to  their  existence.  Calvinism  had  taken  a  most 
repulsive  form,  which  presented  God  in  a  severe  and  magisterial  light  only,  and 
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wliicli  led  men  to  look  upon  liitn  with  distrust,  as  oppressive  and  unjust.  True,  all 
England  was  in  a  state  of  religious  stagnation.  Worldliness  characterized  the  Church 
and  infidelity  was  rampant ;  tlie  Stuart  period  was  bearing  its  natural  fruit,  and  the 
Baptists  went  down  in  the  scale  with  the  rest.  Under  persecution  thej  multiplied 
on  every  side,  and  for  a  time  toleration  almost  killed  them.  Yet,  even  tlien  there 
were  found  amongst  them  men  of  consecration,  learning  and  zeal. 

De.  John  Gale  was  one  of  these,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  with  great 
honor.  Though  an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  was  educated  at  Leyden,  possibly 
because  Dissenters  could  not  then  take  degrees  at  the  English  Universities.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  and  after  studying  at  Amsterdam, 
under  Limborch,  in  1705  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Paul's  Alley, 
Barbican.  .  With  his  accomj^lishments  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  history  and 
divinity,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher,  who  possessed  great  refinement  of  religious 
feeling.  Wilson  says :  '  His  voice  was  clear  and  melodious  ;  his  style  perspicuous, 
easy  and  strong  ;  his  method  exact ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  convincing ;  and  his 
dejwrtnient  in  the  puljiit  easy,  yet  accompanied  with  a  seriousness  and  solemnity 
becoming  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  had  an  almost  irresistible  power 
over  the  passions,  which  he  ever  used  agreeably  to  reason,  and  directed  to  the  profit 
and  advantage  of  his  hearers.'  But  he  died  in  his  forty-first  year.  He  is  best  known 
to  us  by  his  'Reply  to  Dr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism.'  This  reply  is  a  spec- 
imen of  candid  scholarship  seldom  met  with  in  the  annals  of  religious  controversy. 

But  the  man  who  made  the  deepest  mark  upon  the  Baptists  of  his  time  was 
John  Gill,  a  native  of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  born  in  IGO".  VeiT  early  in 
life  he  gave  evidence  of  exceptional  gifts,  and  his  friends  tried  in  vain  to  secure  his 
admission  to  one  of  the  Universities ;  but  under  private  teachers  he  became  a  superior 
scholar  in  Latin,  Greek  and  logic.  He  was  baptized  when  nineteen  and  entered 
the  ministry  at  twenty-three.  After  the  death  of  Benjamin  Stinton,  successor  to 
Iveach,  in  Horsle\'down,  Jolm  Gill  was  proposed  as  Stinton's  successor,  but  on  putting 
the  question  to  vote  a  majority  rejected  him,  when  liis  friends  withdrew  and 
formed  the  Church  afterward  located  in  Carter  Lane,  Tooley  Street,  March  22,  1719, 
and  on  the  same  da^'  he  became  its  pastor.  Gill's  party  worshiped  for  some  years 
in  the  school-room  of  Thomas  Crosby,  the  historian,  until  Reach's  Church,  whieli 
they  had  left,  built  a  new  chapel  in  Unicorn  Yard,  when  they  went  to  the  old  chapel 
in  Goat  Street,  which  Reach's  people  had  ceased  to  use.  Here  the  doctor  preached 
until  1757,  when  they  built  for  hiui  a  new  meeting-house  in  Carter  Lane,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1771.  After  many  years  of  study  he  became  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  and  a  master  of  the  Targum,  Talmuds,  the  Rab- 
both  and  the  book  Zohar,  with  their  ancient  commentaries.  He  largely  assisted 
Dr.  Rennicott  in  his  collation,  and  published  a  dissertation  concerning  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  Hebrew  language,  etc.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  producing  amongst 
many  other  weighty  works,  his  'Cause  of   God  and  Truth;'  his  'Body  of  Divin- 
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ity  ; '  ami  his  learned  '  Coniiiieiitary  on  the  Bible.'     Toplady,  his  intimate  friend, 
says  of  hinu  that 

•If  any  man  can  be  sup])(ised  to  have  trod  the  wliole  circle  of  human  learning, 
it  was  Dr.  (iill.  ...  It  would,  perhaps,  try  the  constitutions  of  half  the  literati  in 
Eniiland,  only  to  read  with  care  and  attention  the  whole  of  what  he  said.  As  deeply 
as  human  sagacity  enlightened  by  grace  could  penetrate,  he  went  to  the  bottom  of 
ever\'  thing  he  engaged  in.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no  man,  since  the  days  of  St.  Austin,  has 
written  so  largely  in  defense  of  the  system  of  grace,  and,  certainly,  no  man  has 
treated  that  momentous  subject,  in  all  its  branches,  more  closely,  judiciously  and 
successfully.'  He  was  also  a  great  conti'oversalist  as  well  as  a  scholar.  On  this 
sul>ject  Toplady  adds :  '  What  was  said  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  that  he  never 
fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  win;  what  has  been  remarked  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  that  he  never  undertook  a  siege  which  he  did  not  carry,  may  be  justly 
accommodated  to  our  great  philosoper  and  divine.' 

And  yet,  \vith  all  his  ability,  he  was  so  high  a  supralapsarian,  that  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  him  from  an  Antinomian.  For  example,  he  could  not  invite  sinners  to 
the  Saviour,  while  he  declared  their  guilt  and  condemnation,  their  need  of  the  new 
birth  ;  and  held  that  God  would 
convert  such  as  he  had  elected 
to  be  saved,  and  so  man  must  not 
interfere  with  his  purjjoses  by 
inviting  men  to  Christ.  Under 
this  preaching  his  Church  stead- 
ily declined,  and  after  half  a  cent- 
ury's work  he  left  but  a  mere 
handful.  He  did  not  mean  to 
teach  Antinomianism,  and  yet, 
in  1755,  he  republished  Dr. 
Crisp's  works,  which  had  given 
rise  to  so  much  contention,  with 
explanatory  notes,  defending 
Crisp  from  the  charge  of  Anti- 
nomianism, although  his  doc- 
trines had  fallen  like  a  mildew 
upon  the  Churches  of  the  land, 
and  none  now  pretend  that  Crisp 
was  a  safe  teacher. 

John  Rippon  succeeded  Dr. 
Gill  as  pastor  at  Carter  Lane.  He  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  April,  1751, 
and  at  sixteen  became  a  servant  of  Christ.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Bristol  Acad- 
emy, and  at  twenty-one  became  pastor  in  London,  filling  the  same  pastorate  sixty- 
three  years,  or  till  1836.  Xot  so  learned  or  profound  as  Gill,  his  preaching  was 
f uUer  of  life  and  affection,  so  that  for  years  his  Church  was  the  largest  of  the  Baptist 
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faith  in  the  mutropolis,  numbering  four  hundred  members.  He  was  extremely  judi- 
cious and  popuhir.  He  prepared  a  selection  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  hymns,  which  were  used  in  his  congregation  to  the  day  of  Mr.  iSpurgeon, 
his  successor,  who  revised  and  uses  it  still.  Kippon  also  established  and  conducted 
the  '  Baptist  Hegister,'  a  monthly,  from  1790  to  1S02.  He  founded  almshouses  in  Car- 
ter Lane,  but  when  London  Bridge  was  erected  in  1832,  they  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  its  approaches.   He  died  in  1836,  aged  eighty-five,  and  sleeps  in  Bunliill  Fields. 

This  period  is  noteworthy  for  the  Stennett  Family.  Dr.  Edward  was  a  physi- 
cian, born  A.  D.  1663.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  dwelt  in  the  castle  at  Walling- 
ford,  Berkshire.  Regardless  of  danger  he  preached  regularly,  and  his  great  ability 
as  a  physician  led  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  to  shield  him  from  calamity. 

His  son,  Joseph  Stennett,  became  a  Christian  early  in  life  under  the  instructions 
of  his  parents.  They  gave  him  a  good  education  in  philosophy,  the  liberal  sciences 
and  languages,  as  French,  Italian,  the  Hebrew  and  other  tongues.  In  1690  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  meeting  in  Pinner's  Hall,  Lon- 
don, and  labored  thei'e  until  his  death,  1713.  He  ranked  as  a  leader  in  the  ministry 
for  piety,  eloquence  and  authorship.  When  William  III.  escaped  assassination, 
Mr.  Stennett  drew  up  an  able  address  of  congratulation  for  the  Baptists,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king ;  and  Queen  Anne  sent  him  a  present  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  victory  of  Hochstedt.-  He  published  three  octavo 
volumes  of  sermons,  a  version  of  Solomon's  Song,  a  translation  from  the  Fi-ench  of 
the  '  Discoveries  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,'  with  many  liymns  on  the  ordinances 
and  other  subjects.  Tate,  the  poet  laureate,  commended  his  poetry ;  and  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  desired  him  to  revise  the  English  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Promotion  was  tendered  him  in  the  English  Church,  which  he  declined,  for  he  was 
a  sincere  Baptist  and  remained  amongst  his  own  people.  In  1702  David  Russen 
wrote  a  little  book  against  the  Baptists,  which  attack  Mr.  Stennett  answered,  with 
uncommon  dignity  and  learning.  He  took  the  measure  of  his  foe  from  the  start, 
and  something  of  his  style  may  be  seen  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  preface. 
'  If  the  author  of  the  book  to  which  this  is  an  answer  (who  always  affects  to  be  thought 
very  learned  and  sometimes  abundantly  M'itty)  had  only  looked  down  upon  the 
Anabaptists  with  that  contempt  with  which  they  are  used  to  be  treated,  and  had 
barely  diverted  himself  with  the  ignoi'ance  and  folly  he  pretends  to  find  among 
them,  I  should  scarcely  have  given  him  or  mj'self  the  trouble  of  an  answer ;  for 
this  treatment  would  have  rendered  them  not  so  much  the  object  of  hatred  as  of 
compassion.  But  when  his  divertisement  is  cruel,  and  while  he  throws  fire-brands, 
arrows  and  death,  he  seems  to  be  mightily  satisfied  with  the  sport.  I  hope  none 
can  justly  blame  me  for  endeavoring  to  turn  aside  the  edge  of  his  reproaches  by  a 
modest  defense.  For  as  little  sense  as  the  "  Anabaptists  "  have,  they  can  feel  when 
their  reputation  is  wounded ;  and  as  ignorant  as  they  are,  they  have  learned  of  the 
wisest  of  men  to  value  a  good  name  more  than  precious  ointment,  especially  when 
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tliey  believe    that  to  be  the  truth  which  is  struck  at  througli  their  sides  under 
the  character  of  a  fundamental  error.' 

Tliis  frank  courtesy  and  urljanity  never  forsook  liini  in  the  discussion,  while  he 
vindicated  the  truth  with  a  giant's  hand.  So  sweet  was  his  spirit  and  so  dignified 
his  manner,  that  when  his  grandson  proceeded  to  a  simihir  work,  many  years  after- 
ward, he  begged  that  his  grandfather's  mantle  might  fall  upon  him,  saying:  'The 
example  of  a  much  honored  ancestor,  who  has  not  only  done  singular  justice  to  the 
argument  itself,  but,  in  the  management  of  it,  has  shown  a  noble  superiority  to  the 
rudest  and  most  indecent  invectives,  that  were,  perhaps,  ever  thrown  out  against 
any  set  of  men  professing  Christianity.'  Joseph  Stennett's  work  on  Baptism  had 
great  influence  in  its  day.     It  was  of  him  that  Dunton  wrote  the  doggerel : 

'  Stennett  the  patron  and  the  rule  of  wit, 
The  pulpit's  honor  and  the  saint's  delight.' 

The  second  Joseph  Stexxett,  and  the  third  preacher  in  the  family,  was  the  son 
of  the  above-named,  and  was  also  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist.  He  was  born  in  London 
in  1692,  and  died  in  1758.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  united  with  the  Church 
at  sixteen,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Chnrch  at  Exeter  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
When  he  was  fortj--five  he  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Little 
Wild  Street,  London,  a  Church  which  attained  great  note  in  the  denomination.  He 
was  highly  honored  in  the  metropolis  as  a  man  of  large  attainments  and  many  graces 
of  cliaracter.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  submitted  his  name  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1754,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  honor  was  granted. 
Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  Parliament,  Gibson,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  several  of 
the  ministry  of  George  IL,  numbered  him  amongst  their  personal  friends  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Independent  pastors  of 
London,  in  wliose  behalf  he  submitted  an  address  to  the  king.  He  had  two  sons, 
members  of  his  Church,  and  in  turn  both  of  them  became  his  assistants  in  the  pas- 
torate. The  eldest,  the  third  Joseph  Stennett,  and  the  fourth  preacher  in  the  line, 
became  his  father's  assistant  April  2,  174-0,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  when  he  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Coate,  Oxfordshire. 
Little  is  known  of  him  beyond  this. 

Samuel  Stexxett,  his  brother,  was  the  fifth  and  most  famous  in  this  preaching 
family.  He  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1727,  was  educated  under  all  the  advantages  of 
the  day  and  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  of  sacred  literature  in  general.  This  ability,  with  great  consecration 
to  God,  suavity  of  manner,  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  purit}'  of  heart,  secured  for 
him  the  universal  love  of  his  brethren.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  L^niversity  of  Aberdeen,  in  1763.  He  had  been  im- 
mersed by  his  father  at  Exeter  before  he  came  to  London,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Church  in  Little  Wild  Street. 
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In  order  to  avoid  perplexity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
Church.  It  was  one  of  a  community  of  branches  forming  but  one  Church  and  meet- 
in<^  in  various  places.  Prior  to  1691  they  were  all  Arminian,  but  in  that  year  this 
branch  declared  itself  independent  and  Calvinistic,  and  bought  the  chapel  in  Little 
Wild  Street.  This  building  had  a  curious  history.  The  Portuguese  had  first  occu- 
pied it  for  Poman  Catholic  worshij),  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, after  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baptists  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  ITSS. 
The  Baptist  Church  worshiping  here  was  never  a  Seventh-Day  body,  althougli  it  was 
served  so  long  by  the  Stennetts,  who  were  Sabbatarians  in  their  personal  faith.  Some- 
times a  Sabbatarian  Church  used  an  ordinary  Baptist  chajjel  on  Saturday,  and  of  tener  a 
non-Sabbatarian  minister  took  the  morning  or  afternoon  service  at  a  Sabbatarian 
place,  and  also  at  an  ordinary  Baptist  church  on  Sundaj-.  On  this  plan  Samuel  Sten- 
nett,  who  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  Seventh-Day  Church  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  served,  but  who  did  not  accept  the  office,  yet  preached  and 
administered  the  ordinances  to  that  Chui-ch  for  many  j-ears. 

The  minutes  of  this  Church  say,  that  at  a  meeting  held  July  30,  17-17,  '  having 
had  several  trials  of  the  gifts  of  Brother  Samuel  Stennett,  and  liaving  heard  him 
preach  this  evening,  it  is  agreed  that  he  be  called  out  into  the  public  service  of  the 
ministry.'  A  year  later  he  was  chosen  assistant  pastor,  and  ten  years  after  this, 
being  then  thirty -one  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  to  succeed  his  father  as  pastor. 
On  entering  the  pastorate  he  said  to  his  Cliurch,  '  I  tremble  at  the  thouglit."  Dr. 
Gill  and  Mr.  AValling  preached  at  his  ordination,  June  1,  1758,  and  he  remained  as 
pastor  for  forty-seven  years,  during  which  he  was  eminent  for  zeal,  discretion,  and 
learning.  He  also  stood  foremost  amongst  the  champions  of  religious  liberty.  On 
this  subject  William  Jones,  the  historian,  says  :  '  He  wisely  concluded  that  whilst 
oppressive  statutes  were  suffered  to  remain  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  tliere 
could  be  no  security  against  their  proving  at  some  future  time  a  handle  for  perse- 
cution. The  doctor  s  judicious  publications  upon  these  subjects  cannot  fail  to  keep 
alive  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  talents,  and  to  endear  his  name  to  posterity.' 
Allusion  is  here  made  to  his  two  works,  appealing  to  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
all  persecuting  laws.  Dr.  Winter  said  of  him  :  '  To  be  able  in  the  line  of  his  ances- 
tr}'  to  trace  some,  who,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  had  quitted  their  native 
country,  and  their  temporal  possessions  at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
accounted  a  far  higher  honor  than  to  be  the  offspring  of  nobles  or  of  monarchs.' 

We  have  his  non-controversial  works  in  three  octavo  volumes,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  his  well-known  hymns ;  such  as,  'What  wisdom,  majesty  and  grace,' 
'  To  Christ,  the  Lord,  let  every  tongue  '  (altered  in  modern  versions  so  as  to  begin 
M-ith  the  third  verse,  '  Majestic  sweetness,'  etc.),  and  '  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I 
stand.'  This  last  hymn  appears  to  have  been  written  in  17S7,  the  year  in  which 
Pippon  connnenced  his  '  Selections.'  Pippon  was  persouall}'  acquainted  with  Sten- 
nett, for  they  were  Baptist  pastors  together  in  London  from  1773  to  1795,  and  in  the 
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fourth  t'ditii.in  uf  his  •  Selections,'  puhlislicd  about  tlie  hist-nanietl  yeai',  tliis  liyiiiu  is 
found  in  its  original  form,  •  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks,'  as  it  is  found  in  ail  the 
English  editions  down  to  our  day.  The  first  variation  therefrom,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  is  found  in  an  American  edition  of  the  'Christian  Psalmist,'  New 
York,  18.")0.  Forgetting  that  Stennett  alluded  to  the  Jordan  at  Jericho,  described 
in  Ji)sli.  iii,  its  compilers  mistook  him  as  describing  its  literal  banks,  instead  of 
using  a  bold  metonymy,  which  speaks  of  the  banks  for  what  they  contain  ;  naineh', 
waters  in  vehement  commotion ;  and  so  they  tamed  him  down  to  their  own  concep- 
tions, and  to  '  rugged  banks.'  About  half  a  dozen  American  compilers  have  i-e- 
tained  this  namby-pamby  innovation,  for  which  they  might  as  well  have  used  stony 
banks  or  muddy  banks;  for  the  inner  and  outer  banks  of  the  Jordan  at  that  spot 
are  both.  But  Spurgeon,  Hippon's  successor,  in  re-editing  the  old  hymn  book  (under 
the  name  of  '  Our  Own  Hymn-Book  ')  which  has  been  used  in  Ilippon's  congregation 
from  his  day,  says  (1866):  'The  hymns  have  been  drawn  from  the  original  works 
of  their  authors,  and  are  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  just  as  they  were  written  ; '  and 
so  he  retains  Stennett's  original  form.  •  xtormy  banks,'  and  with  it  his  inspiring 
figure.  Will  the  reader  pardon  this  digression,  for  Baptists  should  he  the  last  to 
slaughter  their  own  hymnists  in 
their  singing. 

The  ministry  of  Samuel 
Stennett  in  Little  Wild  Street 
was  peculiarly  fascinating  to  large 
minds.  There  he  immersed  the 
renowned  Dr.  Joseph  Jenkins. 
Caleb E\ans, afterward  President 
of  Bristol  College,  and  Kev.  Jo- 
seph Hughes,  the  founder  of  tliu 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety. Halloway,  the  noted  en- 
graver, sat  under  his  ministry 
also;  and  John  Howard,  tin 
immortal  philanthropist,  was 
member  of  his  congregation  fur 
many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
When  Howard  was  young  he  met 
with  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Stoke  Xewington.  But 
in  IT06  or  1757  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cardington,  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Bedford,  and  the  same  distance  from  Elstow,  Bunyan's  birthplace.  For 
a  considerable  time  he  worshiped  in  the  congregation  where  Gifford  and  Bunjan 
had  been  pastors,  then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Joshua  Symonds,  with  whom 
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lie  became  intimate.  At  tliat  time  this  Church  had  a  rupture,  in  which  the  Pedo- 
baptist  portion  of  the  congregation  withdrew  and  formed  a  new  one,  Howard  going 
with  them,  and  contributing  liberally  to  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting-house.  In 
1777  Howard's  sister  died  and  bequeathed  to  him  a  house  in  London,  and  from 
that  time  he  spent  much  of  his  life  in  that  city,  and  attached  himself  to  Dr.  Sten- 
nett's  congregation,  aiding  largely  in  rebuilding  the  chapel. 

In  Stennett's  funeral  sermon  for  the  gi'eat  philanthroj)ist,  he  quotes  from  a  letter 
■which  Howard  had  written  to  him  in  Smyrna,  in  whicii  he  says :  '  The  principal 
reason  of  my  writing  is  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  I 
have  had  in  reviewing  the  notes  I  have  taken  of  the  sermons  I  have  had  the  happi- 
ness to  liear  under  your  ministry.  These,  sir,  with  many  of  your  petitions  in  prayer, 
have  been  and  are  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.  With  unabated  pleasure 
I  have  attended  your  ministry  ;  no  man  ever  entered  more  into  my  religious  senti- 
ments, or  more  happily  expressed  them.  It  was  some  little  disappointment  when 
any  one  else  entered  the  pulpit.  How  many  Sabbaths  have  I  ardently  longed  to  spend 
in  Wild  Street ;  on  these  days  I  generally  rest,  or,  if  at  sea,  keep  retired  in  my  little 
cabin.     It  is  you  that  preach,  and,  I  bless  God,  I  attend  with  renewed  pleasure.' 

In  the  funeral  sermon  preached  for  liim  by  Stennett,  he  avows  that  Howard 
'  was  not  ashamed  of  those  truths  he  heard  stated,  explained  and  enforced  in  this 
13lace ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  as  he  said,  upon  liis  religious  sentiments,  and  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  his  steadfastness  by  novel  opinions  obtruded  on  the  world.  .  .  . 
You  know,  my  friends,  with  what  seriousness  and  devotion  he  attended,  J^or  a  long 
course  of  years,  on  the  worship  of  God  among  us.'  Howard  alludes  to  the  character 
of  the  truths  enforced  by  Stennett,  saying :  '  No  man  ever  entered  more  into  my  re- 
ligious sentiments,  or  more  happilj'  cxpi-essed  them.'  In  addition  to  the  foundation 
principles  of  the  Gospel  held  by  Howard,  Stennett  preached  the  distinctive  princi- 
ples of  the  Baptists,  in  their  roundest  form,  and  to  these  Howard  listened  '  for  a 
long  course  of  years,'  truths  very  distasteful  to  others.  Dr.  Winter  says,  that 
Stennett  had  none  of  that  '  cool  indifference  to  religious  principles,  which  under  the 
specious  names  of  candor  and  liber|Llity  has  too  much  prevailed  amongst  many 
modern  Christians.'  Stennett  also  speaks  of  Howard's  great  '  candor,'  and  of  his 
'having  met  with  difficulties  in  his  inquiries  after  truth.'  Concerning  the  subjects  of 
this  struggle  in  Howard's  mind,  neither  of  them  informs  us,  but  as  Howard  had  alwaj-s 
been  an  orthodox  Dissenter  on  principle,  and  that  Stennett  'happily  expressed'  his 
own  religious  sentiments,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  he  had  adopted  Stennett's 
Baptist  views. 

Many  of  the  ablest  Independent  pastors  preached  the  common  doctrines  held 
by  Stennett,  and  notably  amongst  them  Dr.  Addington,  of  Miles  Lane.  He  forced 
Stennett  into  a  controversy  with  him  on  Baptism,  b}'  violently  attacking  his  princi- 
ples. The  latter's  masterly  reply  filled  two  volumes,  and  if  Howard  did  not  sympathize 
in  these  sentiments,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  bearing  of  his  own  words,  or  why  he 
listened  to  Steimett  '  for  a  long  course  of  years.'     When  Howard  lived  at  Stoke 
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Newington,  his  only  son  was  cluisteiied  as  a  babe,  and  at  Jjedt'onl  lie  left  Syniond's 
congregation  because  he  would  not  bajitize  b.ibes,  giving  i'-luO  toward  building  a 
new  meeting-house  there,  where  infant  baptism  should  be  practiced,  all  of  which 
shows  that  he  had  a  stout  conscience  on  the  subject  at  that  time.  But  when  he 
removed  to  London,  he  not  only  contributed  liberally'  to  build  a  Baptist  chapel  for  a 
man  who  all  his  life  repudiated  infant  baptism,  with  all  his  lieart,  as  a  radical  element 
of  popery,  but  '  for  a  long  course  of  years '  he  statedly  turned  his  back  on  places  of 
worship  where  it  M'as  practiced,  helping  to  build  up  those  of  the  contrary  order. 
On  this  subject  Stennett  says  :  '  With  what  cheerfulness  he  assisted  in  the  building 
of  this  house  (Little  Wild  Street)  you  need  not  be  told.  He  accounted  it  an  honor, 
he  said,  to  join  his  name  with  yours.'  All  this  indicates  a  serious  change  in  Howard's 
mind  on  the  subject  in  question,  and  possibly,  the  shameful  wickedness  of  his  only 
son  had  shaken  his  confidence  in  infant  baptism  as  a  divine  institution.  Without 
some  such  change,  Stennett  would  scarcely  have  used  this  strong  language  :  '  He  was 
not  ashamed  of  those  truths  he  heard  stated,  explained  and  enforced  i>i  this  placed 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Baptists  of  this  period  had  much  in  common 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  of  our  own  times,  while  they  had  many  quaint  customs 
peculiar  to  themselves.  In  public  woi'ship  the  men  and  women  sat  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  house,  the  e.xhorting  and  '  prophesying '  being  prompted  as  the  '  Spirit 
moved.'  The  Baptists,  however,  held  to  an  ordained  ministry  and  the  need  of  the 
ordinances.  Ordination  was  made  a  serious  matter,  and  was  accompanied  with  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  fasting  and  prayer,  and  the  power  to  confer  it  was  lodged  in 
the  individual  Church.  They  knew  nothing  of  our  modern  Councils  for  Ordination, 
but  commonly,  as  a  mere  matter  of  courtes}',  invited  neighboring  pastors,  not  as 
representatives  of  other  Churches,  but  on  their  personal  kindness,  to  take  part  in 
the  public  recognition  services.  This  is  still  the  English  practice,  the  American 
Council  representing  other  Churches  being  unknown  there. 

The  marriage  service  amongst  them  was  similar  to  that  of  the  'Friends'  of 
to-day.  They  rejected  the  rites  of  the  Prayer- Book  and  the  Established  clergy 
refused  to  marry  them.  They  devised  a  public  service  of  their  own,  therefore,  in 
which  the  parties  took  each  other  b}'  mutual  consent,  without  the  aid  of  a  minister. 
After  due  notice  the  couple  stood  up  before  the  congi-egation,  holding  each  other's 
hand,  and  publicly  took  each  other  for  husband  and  wife.  They  then  drew  up  a  con- 
tract, or  certificate  of  marriage,  and  signed  it,  and  the  persons  pi-esent  attested  it  as 
witnesses.  An  exhortation  was  given,  a  prayer  was  offered,  and  the  solemnity  was 
ended.  Such  marriages  were  legal  until  the  Marriage  Act  of  1753,  which  exempted 
them  only  in  the  case  of  Quakers  and  Jews,  while  Baptists  were  compelled  to  seek 
legal  marriage  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  imposition  of  hands  was  practiced  in  the  election  of  deacons,  and  quite  gen- 
erally in  connection  with  baptism,  especially  amongst  the  General  Baptists,  this  ques- 
tion being  a  disturbing  element  in  many  congregations.     Fasting  also  was  esteemed 
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a  religious  duty,  but  uo  set  times  were  appointed  for  its  performance.  The  question 
of  feet-washing  was  a  dividing  question,  and  for  a  time  tiiis  usage  was  practiced  in 
some  of  the  Churches,  generally  meeting  stout  resistance  ;  it  soon  disappeared. 
The  anointing  of  the  sick  was  quite  common,  being  approved  by  the  example  of 
Kifiin  and  Ivnollys ;  but  physicians  were  not  pushed  aside,  while  prayer  and  oil  were 
used  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick. 

As  with  the  Friends,  'marrying  out  of  the  Society'  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
was  followed  by  excommunication.  The  amusements  of  Church  members  were 
carefully  supervised.  The  old  i-ecords  give  numerous  instances  of  discipline  for 
card-playing,  dancing,  cock- lighting  and  playing  at  foot-ball.  A  'flounting  apparel' 
was  condemned,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  Quaker  costume  was  worn  by  the 
Baptists,  and  borrowed  by  the  Friends.  Some  matters  in  domestic  life,  as  between 
husbands  and  wives,  servants  and  masters,  were  subjects  of  discipline.  Borrowing 
and  lending,  'idleness  in  their  calling,'  ' covetousness,'  'lying  and  slandering,"  'obsti- 
nacy of  temper,'  '  negligence  and  extravagance,'  came  under  disciplinary  offenses. 

They  also  fell  into  other  customs  of  doubtful  Bible  authority.  "We  learn 
from  several  sources  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  choose  deacons  and  even 
pastors  by  the  casting  of  lots.  The  Warboys  Church  elected  both  a  deacon  and 
elder  in  this  way  in  the  year  1647.  But  a  more  curious  instance  occurred  in  1(382, 
when  Bampfield  and  his  people  wished  to  select  a  site  for  a  chapel.  They  could  not 
agree  which  to  take  out  of  three  places.  Therefore  they  laid  aside  their  own  pru- 
dential determinings,  and  after  they  had  sought  the  Lord  to  choose  for  them,  did 
refer  the  determining  of  it  wholly  unto  him.  Lots  were  prepared,  one  for  each 
place,  'and  that  they  might  not  limit  the  sov^ereign  will  of  the  All- wise,  a  fourth 
blank.  Having  agreed  upon  one  to  draw  the  lot,  they  all  looked  up  to  the  God 
of  heaven,  expecting  his  allotment.  The  lot,  being  opened,  spoke  Pinner's  Hall.' 
This  custom  was  common  amongst  various  Puritan  sects  in  the  seventeenth  centur3\ 

Many  of  the  Churches  observed  love-feasts  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  as 
this  early  practice  was  not  held  to  be  obligatory  and  perpetual,  it  never  became 
general,  nor  was  it  recognized  in  their  Confessions.  But  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  Churches,  and  for  this  there  was  especial  need  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution.  Heavy  fines  and  long  imprisonments  despoiled  their  sub- 
stance, tore  husbands  and  wives  apart,  and  brought  starvation  to  their  children, 
besides  disinheriting  them  for  their  fathers  religious  views  when  he  was  dead. 
This  drove  them  to  consider  themselves  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  strong 
should  help  the  weak,  and  created  a  sort  of  voluntary  communism  amongst  them. 
It  was  a  standing  rule  in  some  Churches  for  each  member  to  make  his  contribution 
to  the  treasury  eveiy  Sunday,  and  so  by  plainness  and  economy  each  lived  for  the 
other,  and  in  times  of  calamity  all  gave  a  willing  response  to  the  needy. 

Ministerial  clubs  became  a  curious  feature  amongst  the  Baptists.  One,  composed 
of  Calvinistic  ministers,  was  organized  as  early  as  1714,  and  met  weekly  at  a  London 
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coffee-house.  Tlie  rent  of  a  room  in  wliieli  mie  t-ltil)  had  been  lield  was  four  guineas 
a  year,  but  it  was  raised  sixteen  shillings  '  in  consideration  of  the  rise  of  tobacco,'  a 
side-light  on  the  doings  of  the  club.  Their  weekly  meetings  were  more  than  social 
gatherings,  for  they  carried  through  so  many  local  plans  that  at  one  time  there  was 
danger  that  one  club  would  arrogate  to  itself  and  e.xercise  the  authority  of  a  synod 
of  eldei-s.  Country  Churches,  seeking  pecuniary  aid,  must  first  appeal  to  this  club 
for  its  sanction.  It  gave  advice  concerning  the  establishment  of  new  Churches 
and  the  relations  of  pastors  to  their  flocks,  settled  Church  difficulties,  kept  close 
watch  over  the  lives  and  opinions  of  its  own  members,  and  exclusions  were  fre(pient 
for  heresy  and  ill-conduct.  The  London  Baptist  Board  is  the  lineal  descendant  and 
survivor  of  one  of  these  clubs,  though  the  character  of  its  meetings  and  tlic  nature 
of  its  functions  are  so  changed  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable. 

The  Six-Principle  Baptists  establislied  a  General  Assembly  in  ^rarcli,  IGOO,  but 
part  of  them  dissented  from  all  the  Confessions  of  their  brethren,  as  savoring  of 
human  creeds.  Some  of  them  were  Calvinistic  and  some  Arminian,  but  all  accepted 
and  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
six  principles  enumerated  in  Heb. 
vi,  1,  2 ;  namely,  Hepentance, 
faith,  baptism,  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  life.  John  Grif- 
feth  was  their  principal  writer, 
and  many  of  the  Welsh  Churches 
practiced  the  laj'ing  on  of  hands 
in  receiving  members.  At  their 
best  estate  they  numbered  but 
eleven  Churches  in  England, 
which  gradually  united  with  the 
other  Bajjtists,  and  vanished  as  a 
distinct  people.  A  few  of  them, 
however,  are  still  found  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Abraham  Booth  wielded 
great  influence  amongst  the  Bap- 
tists at  this  time.  He  was  born 
in  Derbyshire,  1734,  and  at  twentx'-one  united  with  the  General  Baptists,  aiid  soon 
became  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Kirby-Woodhouse.  His  doctrinal  views  were  stoutly 
Arminian,  and  he  wrote  a  '  Poem  on  Absolute  Predestination,'  in  which  he  handled 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  with  such  great  severity  as  to  excite  doubt  in  liis  own 
mind;  so  that,  on  a  fuller  investigation,  he  'renounced '  his  poem  as  'detestable'  in 
his  own  sight.     He  wrote  his  most  able  work  on  '  The  Reign  of  Grace,'  and  sub- 
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mitted  it  to  the  saintly  Venn,  who  not  only  persuaded  him  to  publish  it,  but  took 
enough  copies  of  it  himself  to  pay  for  the  printing.  It  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  made  its  author  famous.  He  left  the  General  Baptists  about  1765,  and  became 
pasior  of  the  Little  Prescott  Street,  Particular  Baptist  Church,  London,  -where  he 
remained  for  thirty-seven  years.  Here  he  was  very  active  and  useful,  being  the 
author  of  eight  distinct  works,  amongst  them  his  '  Pedobaptism  Examined,'  which  is 
characterized  by  great  research,  and  has  never  been  fairly  answered.  He  had  much 
to  do  with  founding  Stepney  College  ;  and  for  his  candor,  purity  and  consecration 
to  Christ  became  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  London.  He  died  in  1806,  in  his 
seventy-third  year. 

A  few  words  about  The  Irish  Baptists  may  properly  close  this  chapter.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Ireland  abounded  in  those 
large  baptismal  occasions  wherein  many  thousands  were  baptized  in  a  day.  For 
hundreds  of  years  this  practice  was  continued,  as  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  shows, 
and  as  is  attested  by  the  ruins  of  several  elaborate  baptisteries  still  extant,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  Mellifont,  given  below. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Irish  Christians  were  amongst  the  first  scholars 
in  Europe,  but  the  Danish  and  English  conquests  i-educed  that  fair  land  to  gross 
ignorance.  It  was  then,  as  now,  largely  Catholic,  but  Protestantism  grew  under 
Henry  and  Edward,  his  son.     Mary  attempted  to  frustrate  it  by  persecution  but 

Elizabeth  protected  it,  and 
under  James  I.  the  province 
of  Ulster  was  filled  with  col- 
onists from  Scotland,  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  Irish 
Presbyterianism.  Under  the 
treachery  of  Charles  I.,  who 
ho]ied  for  the  support  of 
Catholics,  the  vile  insurrection 
of  Catholics  and  massacre  of 
Protestants  took  place  in  164:1. 
As  the  strength  of  Cromwell's 
army  consisted  of  Baptists  and 
Independents ;  when  he  over- 
ran Ireland,  1649,  Baptists 
abounded  in  his  forces,  and  they  organized  Churches  as  opportunity  served.  It  is  re- 
ported by  Thomas  Harrison,  in  writing  to  Thurloe,  1655,  that  there  were  twelve  gov- 
ernors of  towns  and  cities  who  were  Baptists,  with  ten  colonels,  three  or  four  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, ten  majors,  nineteen  or  twenty  captains,  and  twenty-three  othcers, 
on  the  civil  h'st.  Fleetwood,  the  governor.  Colonel  Jones  and  a  majority  of  the 
Council  which  governed  Ireland,  are  said  to  have  been  Baptists.     Both  the  Inde- 
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pendents  and  the  Presbyterians  complained  of  their  preponderance  in  official  places, 
and  Richard  Baxter  bluntly  said,  '  In  Ireland  the  Anabaptists  are  grown  so  high 
that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  rebaptized  as  the  way  to  preferment/ 

Probably  the  first  Irish  Baptist  Church  since  the  Iteformation  was  formed  in 
Dublin  by  Thomas  Patience,  assistant  pastor  to  Kiffiii  in  London.  The  date  is  not 
clear,  but  in  1653  a  Church  was  found  there,  with  others  in  "Waterford,  Clonmel, 
Ivilkenn}',  Cork,  Limerick,  Wexford,  Carrickfergus  and  Kerry.  It  is  most  likely 
that  these  were  largely  English,  and  their  republican  principles  w-ere  so  stanch 
that  they  opposed  Cromwell's  Lord  Protectorate,  and  he  sent  over  his  son,  Henry, 
to  watch  and  influence  them.  After  the  Eestoration,  1660,  their  feeble  Churches 
began  to  decline,  though  a  few  of  them  continued ;  and  after  a  hard  struggle,  we 
have  but  23  Churches  and  1,639  communicants  in  Ireland  at  this  day.  They 
deserved  to  decline,  for,  as  they  came  in  with  the  conquering  army,  they  so  far 
forgot  their  principles  as  to  accept  State  pay  with  the  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians. Their  course  was  severely  condemned  by  the  Welsh  and  English  Baptists 
as  a  sacrifice  of  their  principles,  but  in  1660,  by  a  special  inquiry,  they  were  deprived 
of  this  State  support,  to  the  gratitude  of  their  British  brethren. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  Irish  Baptists  is  Dr.  Alexander  Carson.  Born  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  1776,  he  became,  perhaps,  the  first  scholar  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  settled,  as  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  at  Tubbermore,  179S,  where  he 
received  £100  per  year  from  the  government.  He  was  a  Greek  scholar  of  the  first 
order,  and  might  have  become  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  on 
signing  the  '  Standards  '  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  he  gradually  adopted  Bap- 
tist views,  gave  up  his  living,  and  gathered  a  little  band  of  Baptists  about  him  in  a 
Church  without  a  meeting-house,  and,  with  himself,  enduring  deep  poverty.  In 
his  day  he  was  probably  the  leading  scholar  in  the  Baptist  ranks  in  Britain,  and 
was  a  voluminous  M-riter  and  profound  reasoner.  His  work  on  Baptism  has  no 
superior  and  few  equals.  Some  have  called  him  the  'Jonathan  Edwards  of  Ireland,' 
and  with  reason ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ireland  has  produced  his  equal  since  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Usher.  He  died  in  18-1-i,  after  nearly  half  a  century  spent  in 
the  ministry ;  but  his  name  is  fragrant  wherever  his  works  are  known. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  BAPTISTS.— MISSIONS.— MEN  OF  NOTE. 

THERE  are  distinct  pre-Reformation  traces  of  Baptist  principles  and  practices 
in  Scotland.  Councils  were  held  at  Perth  in  the  years  1242  and  1296,  the 
canons  of  which  require  that  in  baptism,  'Before  the  innnersion  the  aforesaid  words 
should  be  pronounced." '  In  Holyrood  Chapel  was  a  brazen  font  in  which  the 
children  of  the  Scotch  nionarchs  were  '  dipped,'  which  was  removed  by  the  English 
in  1544,  and  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.^  The  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia' 
states,  that  sprinkling  was  never  practiced  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  cases  till  1559, 
when  it  was  introduced  from  Geneva.^  Many  of  Cromwell's  army,  which  went  to 
Scotland  in  1650  under  command  of  Monk,  were  Baptists,  who  kept  up  i-eligious 
worship  in  their  camps  and  iinnaersed  the  converted  soldiers.  When  Monk  left  the 
army,  in  the  beginning  of  1653,  to  command  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  he  left 
Major-General  Robert  Lillsurn  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Scotland.  Monk  had 
been  opposed  to  the  Baptists,  but  Lilburn,  being  a  stout  Baptist  himself,  afforded 
his  soldiery  every  facility  for  the  spread  of  their  principles.  He  was  anxious  to 
employ  Baptist  chaplains,  for  he  said  tliat  there  '  were  divers  honest  Scotch  people 
that  longed  to  be  gathered  into  the  same  gospel  order  with  themselves.'  When 
some  of  the  troops  were  garrisoned  at  Leith  and  Edinburgii,  they  formed  Baptist 
Churches ;  and  we  are  told  that  manj'  persons  were  immersed  in  tlie  water  of  Leith, 
which  passes  Edinburgh  on  the  north  and  falls  into  the  Fritli  of  Forth  at  the  town 
of  Leith.  Amongst  these  was  Lady  AVallace  of  Craigie.  Troops  were  stationed  also 
at  Cupar  in  Fife,  where  a  Mr.  Brown  preached,  and  immersed  several  persons  in 
the  river  Eden.  In  1653  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  framed  by 
the  London  Churches,  was  published  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
Preface,  signed  by  Thomas  S]^encer,  Abraham  Holmes,  Thomas  Powell  and  John 
Brady,  by  apijointment  of  the  Churches  in  Leith  and  Edinl)urgh.  The  army 
remained  in  Scotland  from  1650  to  1659,  but  Lilburn  was  in  command  only  about  a 
year,  when  Monk  resumed  command.* 

Baptist  principles  spread  so  rapidly  in  Scotland,  that  Presbyterians  became 
alarmed,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  October  1651,  some  of  the  elders 
expressed  the  opinion  that  children  should  not  receive  baptism  until  they  made 
confession  of  faith.  Some  ministers  also  were  couiplained  of,  as  Alexander  Cornnell, 
of  Linlithgow,  and  Thomas  Charteris,  of  Stenhouse,  because  they  'baptized  old 
people,  maintained  Anabaptism  and  would  not  baptize  infants.'  *    Whitlock  writes, 
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tliat,  in  1652.  Parliament  issueJ  a  declaration  aj^ainst  the  Scotch  Dippers ;  and  in 
1653,  George  Fox  complains  of  the  firm  resistance  wliich  he  met  from  the  Baptists 
of  Carlisle,  Leith  and  'Edenbro,'  but  claims  a  great  victory  over  them.^  John 
Knox,  afraid  of  'their  poison,'  \>V\vd  his  powerful  pen  to  write  them  down.  Tiiey 
were  also  bitterly  persecuted,  for  on  January  24:th,  1654,  they  jiresented  to  Monk, 
the  •  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland,'  '  Tiie  hinuljle  address  of  the 
baptized  Churches,  consisting  of  officers,  soldiers  and  others,  walking  together  in 
gospel  order,  at  St.  Johnston's,  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  for  toleration  or  freedom 
quietly  to  worship  God ;  which  freedom  we  conceive  is  a  fruit  of  the  purchase  of 
our  dear  Eedeemer.'  But  when  Heath  reached  Leith,  1659,  he  shut  up  Colonel 
Holmes  and  all  the  other  Baptist  officers  there,  iirst  in  Timptallan  Castle,  and  then 
on  Basse  Island.  The  fact,  that  Baptists  had  become  so  numerous,  both  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  were  taking  such  liigh  ground  against  the  assumptions  of  Cromwell, 
excited  the  fear  of  the  rulers  that  they  would  rise,  seize  the  government  and  pro- 
claim freedom  of  conscience  for  all.  Guizot  writes:  'The  king's  interest  is  also 
supported  h\  the  Presbyterians,  although  they  are  republicans  in  jjrinciple  ;  and  it 
is  only  the  fear  that  the  Anabaptists  and  other  sectaries  may  obtain  the  government, 
which  leads  them  to  oppose  the  present  authorities.' ' 

Baptist  opposition  to  Cromwell's  aggressions  cost  him  much  trouble,  and,  broad 
as  he  was,  he  began  to  persecute  them,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  sent  to  him 
and  preserved  by  Thurloe,  his  secretary,  which  puts  some  very  troublesome  questions 
to  him.  After  saying  that  Baptists  had  '  filled'  his  '  towns,  cities,  provinces,  castles, 
navies,  tents  and  armies,'  the  writer  asks  him  whether,  '  1.  You  had  come  to  that 
height  you  are  now  in  if  the  Anabaptists  had  been  as  much  your  enemies  as  they 
were  your  friends  ?  2.  "S7hether  the  Anabaptists  were  ever  unfaithful  either  to  the 
Commonwealth,  etc.,  in  general,  or  to  your  highness  in  particular?  3.  Whether 
Anabaptists  are  not  to  be  commended  for  their  integrity,  which  had  rather  kept 
good  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  although  it  may  lose  them  their  employment,  than 
to  keep  their  employment  with  the  loss  of  both  ? '  Then  the  writer  asks  :  '  "Wliether 
one  hundred  of  the  old  Anabaptists,  such  as  marched  under  your  command  in  1648, 
1649,  and  1650,  etc.,  be  not  as  good  as  two  hundred  of  your  uew  courtiers,  if  you 
were  in  such  a  condition  as  j'ou  were  at  Dunbar  ?'  This  last  allusion  is  to  the  battle 
which  Cromwell  won  near  Edinburgh,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  many  of  whom 
were  Baptists,  over  thirty  thousand  Scotch  soldiers.^  All  record  of  Baptists,  how- 
ever, in  Scotland,  is  lost,  from  1660  to  something  beyond  1700.  Sir  William 
Sinclair,  of  Keiss,  Caithness,  was  immersed  in  England,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to 
preach  there ;  he  immersed  his  candidates,  and  formed  a  Baptist  Church  upon  his 
own  estate,  but  suffered  much.'  The  Baptist  Church  at  Keiss  was  formed  about 
1750,  and  is  now  the  oldest  in  Scotland. 

The  next,  in  point  of  age,  is  the  Bristo  Place  Clmrch,  Edinburgh,  which  came 
into  existence  on  this  wise :    Rev.  Pobert  Carmichael,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a 
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Glassite  Clnirch  in  Glasgow,  and  of  a  Scots  Independent  Churcli  in  Edinburgli,  came 
to  reject  infant  baptism,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was  immersed  by  Dr.  Gill, 
October  9th,  1765.  On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  baptized  five  members  of  his 
former  Church,  and  formed  a  Baptist  Church,  which  met  in  St.  Cecilia's  Hall, 
Niddry  Street.  Archibald  McLean,  had  been  a  member  of  Carmichael's  Church  in 
Glaso'ow,  and  came  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  also  baptized.  He  organized  what 
is  now  the  John  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Glasgow,  baptizing  its  first  members  in 
the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow  Green.  In  about  a  year,  McLean  became  colleague  to 
Carmichael,  who  removed  to  Dundee  in  1769,  when  McLean  was  left  as  pastor 
proper,  witli  Dr.  Robert  Walker,  a  well-known  surgeon,  as  joint  elder.  McLean 
was  born  at  East  Kilbride,  1733,  but  early  in  life  resided  in  the  Island  of  Mull, 
where  he  acquired  the  Gaelic  language.  At  school  he  became  a  fair  Latin  scholar, 
and  afterward  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew.  When  young,  he  heard  Whitefield 
preach  and  was  largely  influenced  thereby.  In  1746,  he  became  a  successful 
printer  at  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  1767,  when  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh. While  pastor  in  Edinburgh  he  wrote  much ;  as,  a  work  on  Christ's 
Commission,  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  and  a  '  lieview 
of  AVardlaw's  Abrahamic  Covenant.'  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  seven  volumes,  1805 ;  he  died  December  21st,  1812,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty, 
his  life  having  been  wonderfully  blessed  of  God.  Although  not  the  first  Scotch 
Baptist  in  point  of  time,  yet  his  labors  and  writings  exerted  so  much  influence,  that 
in  this  respect  he  may  be  called  their  founder. 

Robert  Haldane  was  born  in  London,  1764,  being  a  babe  there  when  Gill 
baptized  Carmichael.  He  studied  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  removed  to  Airthrey  in  1786,  where  he  inherited  a  large  estate.  He  became  a 
great  writer  and  philanthropist,  giving  $350,000  for  charitable  purposes  within 
fifteen  years,  and  during  his  life  educating  three  hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Amongst  these  was  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  and  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Edinburgh.  At  Geneva  he  lectured  to  the  students  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  who,  with  D'Aubigne,  Malan,  and  Gaussen,  were  delighted  listenei's.  He 
published  his  '  Exposition  of  Romans,'  also  his  '  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Rev- 
elation,' and  his  work  on  '  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture.'  He  died  in  Edinburgh 
in  1842. 

James  Alexander  Haldane,  his  brother,  was  born  at  Dundee,  1708.  He 
entered  the  navy,  as  Robert  had  also.  But  early  in  life  he  became  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, and  traveled  all  through  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  preaching  to  great 
multitudes.  In  1799  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  labored  for  nearly  fifty  years,  with  great  success.  His 
brother,  Robert,  built  for  him  a  large  Tabernacle  in  1801,  and  in  1808  the  brothers 
became  Baptists.  Wilson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  conversion.  After 
speaking  of  their  'zeal  in  behalf  of  primitive  Christianity,'  and  of  the  erection  by 
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tbeni  of  iiiany  ' meeting-liouses  of  large  <liiiicii.siuiis,'  lie  relates  that  several  persons 
from  Scotland,  in  connection  with  them,  settled  in  London,  ISOG,  and  formed  a 
Clairch  in  Cateaton  Street.  William  Ballantine,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  man  of  good  classical  and  theological  attainments,  was  their  leader.  He  says 
that  'the  Messrs.  Ualdane,  and  the  societies  in  their  connection,  were  hitherto  Pedo- 
baptist.'  '  Bnt  after  about  two 
years  .  .  .  several  persons,  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  in  an  error  upon 
this  point,  began  to  study  the  con- 
troversy, were  convinced  of  their 
mistake,  and  received  baptism  by 
immersion.  This  put  the  Messrs. 
Haklane  themelves  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  also  became 
convinced,  and  were  baptized, 
though  at  some  interval  from 
each  other.  The  report  of  these 
changes  reaching  London,  Mr. 
Ballantine  was  necessarily  put 
upon  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  also  renounced  his  former 
sentiments,  and  was  baptized  by 
immersion.  But  this  occasioned 
a  convulsion  in  the  society.  Mr. 
Ballantine  relinquished  his  sta- 
tion and  joined  the  Scotch  Bap- 
tists in  Redcross  Street.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  members  of  this  Church  gradually 
renounced  their  former  notions,  and,  we  believe,  they  are  now  (ISOS)  entirely 
Baptists.  But  they  allow  of  mixed  communion,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  all 
the  other  Particular  Baptist  Churches  of  London." '" 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  Bev.  Chkistophkr  Anderson  was 
the  foremost  man  among  the  Baptists  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
born  in  1782.  He  was  converted  in  1799,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  James 
Haldane,  when  he  was  still  a  Congregationalist.  Intercourse  with  English  Baptist 
students  at  the  University  reawakened  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  baptism.  He 
had  previously  held  that  believers  only  should  be  baptized,  but,  not  agreeing  with 
the  Scotch  Baptists  in  their  views  of  the  ministry  and  church  government,  had  not 
regarded  the  matter  as  a  personal  duty.  He  was  immersed  by  one  of  the  English 
students,  and  was  promptly  excluded  from  Mr.  Haldane's  Church.    A  few  years  after 
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this  Mr.  Haldane  liimself,  and  his  distinguished  brother,  Robert,  committed  the  same 
offense  and  became  Baptists.  A  visit  of  Andrew  Fuller  to  Edinburgh  awakened 
a  desire  in  young  Anderson  to  give  liimself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  amongst  the 
heathen,  and  Mr.  Fuller  encouraged  him.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  subsequently  continued  his  studies  with  Rev.  John  Sutclift",  of  Olney,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  the  originator  of  the  Monthly  Con- 
cert of  Prayer  for  Missions.  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Anderson,  he 
found  that  his  feeble  health  would  not  permit  him  to  live  in  India.  His  great 
ability  as  a  preacher  had  been  already  recognized,  and  he  declined  numerous  calls 
fi'om  London  and  other  cities,  that  he  might  found  a  regular  Baptist  Church  in  his 
native  city.  He  began  his  work  in  1S06,  and  in  a  few  years  his  Clnirch  had  erected 
a  spacious  house  of  worship,  which  was  thronged  with  worshipers  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  doors  being  generally  besieged  long  before  the  hour  of  opening. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheever,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1840,  gave  some  vivid  sketches  of  his 
cli'aracter  and  discourses  in  letters  to  the  '  New  York  Observer,'  which  he  concluded 
by  saying  :  '  Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  expository  preachers  I  ever 
heard.  His  sermons  are  most  simple,  affectionate,  conversational,  but  rich  with 
thought  and  Cliristiaii  feeling,  and  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher  like  the 
droppings  of  a  full  honey-comb.' 

Mr.  Anderson  was  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and 
the  chief  helper  in  Scotland  to  the  support  of  Carey,  Mai'shmau  and  Ward  in  India. 
After  Fuller's  death,  and  the  unfortunate  disagreement  between  the  Serampore 
brethren  and  the  Missionary  Society,  he  succeeded  Fuller,  serving  gratuitously  as 
secretary  of  the  Serampore  Mission  until  the  reunion,  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  the  leader  in  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  work  of  giving  the  Bible  in  the  original  native  dialect.  Abun- 
dant as  were  his  pulpit  and  other  labors,  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  an  author  of 
great  distinction.  His  work  on  '  The  Domestic  Constitution  ;  or.  The  Family  Circle 
the  Source  of  National  Stability,'  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Europe,  and  several 
editions  of  it  have  appeared  in  America.  But  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  was 
'  The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.'  It  cost  him  fourteen  years  of  toil,  involving 
repeated  journeys  to  the  Continent,  and  to  the  homes  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  in 
England,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  trustworthy  in  the  utmost  degree.  Tlie 
story  of  the  suffering  flithers,  who  sought  to  give  the  people  the  word  of  God  in 
their  mother-tongue,  is  simply  and  eloquently  told,  and  the  work  is  a  monument  of 
erudition.  Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Scottish  preachers,  rank- 
ing with  "Wardlaw,  Chalmers,  Guthrie  and  Candlish,  nntil  his  voice  became  impaired 
by  sickness.  His  Church  was  called  an  English  Baptist  Cliurch,  to  distinguish  it 
from  those  Churclies  which  had  a  plurality  of  elders.  It  was  composed  entii-ely  of 
believers  immersed  upon  confession  of  Christ,  and  practiced  restricted  comnmnion. 
Mr.  Anderson  died   in  1852.     His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend  for 
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uiore  than  lit'ty  years,  Br.  Wardlaw,  of  Glas<i:o\v.  l)v.  Chcevcr  says  of  him  :  •  Mr. 
Aiidersoir»  conversation  in  private  was  in  the  same  interesting  familiar,  rich  and 
instructive  style  as  his  preachiiii,'  in  jiublic.  Altogether  he  was  one  of  the  most 
heavenly  minded  and  delii;htfn]  men  with  whom  1  l.)eeame  ae(piaiiite<l  in  (Jreat 
ISritain." 

The  Baptists  have  never  been  numerous  in  Scotland,  but  at  this  time  they  num- 
ber iM]  churches,  10,905  communicants  and  8(i  pastors.  They  Hourish  chiefly  in  Edin- 
brn-gli,  Glasgow,  Montrose  and  Dundee.  They  are  decidedly  Calvinistic,  are  marked 
for  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  their  great  missionary  zeal.  Their  Church  organ- 
izations are  purely  Congregational,  with  a  plui-ality  of  elders  in  each  Church.  They 
observe  the  Supper  weekly,  but  have  been  somewhat  divided  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  administered  when  a  minister  is  not  present.  In  discipline  they  are  very  strict, 
use  great  plainness  of  a]iparel,  and  aim  honestly  in  all  things  to  keep  the  apostolic 
injunction  to  the  letter:  'Stand 
fast  in  the  faith.'  In  view  of  their 
warm  discussions  and  many  divi- 
.sions  on  minor  subjects,  the  ques- 
tion will  fairly  arise  in  inquiring 
minds,  whether  or  not.  they  under- 
stand as  well  the  secret  of  keeping 
'  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace.'  Past  divisions 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
their  present  weakness,  but  gener- 
ally they  have  now  adopted  a  wiser 
course   in   this  I'espect,  and  their  ^ 

prospects  are  much  more  inviting         5 
for  the  future.     Their  minstry  has        ^ 
been  marked  by  many  men  of  rare         -s 
ability,  notably  amongst  them  the 
late  Dr.  James  Paterson,  for  forty- 
six  years  jiastor  of  the  Hope  Street 
Church,  in  Glasgow  ;  Dr.  Landels, 
late  of  London,  now  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Dr.  Culross,  President  of  the 
Baptist  College,  Bristol,  England. 

Alexander  Maclares,  D.D.,  the  present  pastor  of  the  Union  Chapel,  Manches- 
ter, is  probably  the  most  powerful  pulpit  orator  that  the  Baptists  of  Scotland  have 
ever  produced.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  lS2.j,  where  his  father  was  long  the 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church.  At  fifteen  Alexander  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Paterson,  and 
when  little  more  than  sixteen  he  entered  Stepney  as  a  student  for  the  ministry.    So 
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thorough  was  his  course  tliat  at  its  close  he  took  liis  bachelor's  degree  at  the  Loudon 
University  with  the  prize  for  ]iroticiency  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.  lie 
is  a  great  and  original  thinker,  who  bows  in  the  utmost  veneration  before  the  inspired 
word,  and  breathes  its  atmosphere.  His  imagination  kindles  much  after  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  he  holds  his  subject  with  the  ease  and  grip  of  a  giant ;  his 
voice  is  flexible  and  full  of  sympathy  ;  his  gesticulation  is  abundant  and  impressive, 
though  often  ungraceful ;  and  his  love  for  Christ  melts  his  whole  soul.  He  is 
nervous,  abstracted,  self-sacriflciug,  a  model  of  rich,  ornate  transparency  ;  and  many 
who  are  pulpit  masters  themselves  rank  him  without  hesitation  as  the  first  preacher 
in  Great  Britain  after  the  intellectual  order.  He  has  filled  but  two  pastorates,  that 
of  Portland  Place,  Southampton,  and  his  present  charge  in  Manchester.  The  hon- 
oi'ary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1S78; 
and  lately  he  declined  the  Helirew  lectureship  at  Regent's  Park  College. 

Gur  Scotch  brethren  are  not  wanting  in  distinguished  laymen  who  honor  their 
Churches.  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.D.,  stands  notably  amongst  them.  He  is 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  son 
of  a  noted  Baptist  minister  of  Somersetshire,  England.  He  was  born  in  1823,  con- 
verted early  in  lite,  and  became  a  student  in  Bristol  College  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  ministry,  obtaining  the  "Ward  Scholarship  in  the  Edinburgh  University.  This  is 
a  prize  of  £100  per  annum  for  three  years  for  Baptist  students.  It  has  proved  of 
great  service,  Dr.  Angus,  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell  and  others  having  obtained  this  honor. 
He  was  connected  in  Edinburgh  with  Christopher  Anderson's  Church,  and  fre- 
quently supplied  the  pulpit  while  his  pastor  was  preiraring  his  'Annals  of  the 
Eno'lish  Bible.'  AVhen  in  the  University  his  extraordinary,  not  to  say  phenomenal, 
ability  and  scholarship  attracted  the  attention  of  the  faculty,  especially  of  Professor 
John  Wilson,  otherwise  known  as  '  Cin'istopher  North,'  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
He  was  elected  assistant  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  serving  with  popularity  and  distinc- 
tion from  18-1:9  to  1855.  During  this  time  he  filled  many  Baptist  pulpits  as  occa- 
sional and  stated  supply,  and  was  a  most  attractive  preacher.  In  tlie  year  1851  he 
translated  the  '  Port  Royal  Logic,'  adding  copious  notes.  This  work  was  republished 
in  America  by  Lamport  &  Co.  In  1852  he  published  an  'Essay  on  the  New 
Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  with  Xotes  and  Historical  Appendix.'  This  is  an 
exposition  of  the  system  of  Sir  W^illiam  Hamilton.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
assistant  editor  of  the  London  'Daily  News,'  in  which  position  he  remained  for 
seven  years.  His  articles  on  the  American  Civil  War  attracted  great  admiration. 
During  this  time  he  was  also  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  on  his 
favorite  studies  before  colleges  and  other  public  institutions. 

In  ISCA  he  was  elected  to  his  present  position  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's.  He  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  'Eraser's 
Magazine '  and  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  and  has  been  for  ten  years  past  the  editor  of 
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the  last  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopa'dia  Britaniiica.'  now  in  process  of  publication. 
His  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  bv  the  I'niversity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  English  Baptists  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  certain  undermin- 
ing influences  in  the  earh'  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  since  then  tlie  current 
has  greatly  changed,  and  they  are  now  stimulated  with  new  life.  Andrew  Fuller's 
•  Gospel  "Worthy  of  all  Acceptation '  has  had  much  to  do  in  awakening  this  zeal. 
This  treatise  was  aimed  directly  against  thai  hyper-Calvinisin  which  denies  all  duty 
to  God  in  the  unregenerate,  and  refuses  to  call  them  to  repentance  and  Clirist. 
Fullers  book  kept  him  in  warm  controversy  for  twenty  years,  but  moderate  Calvin- 
ism triumphed  completely,  and  was  followed  b}-  an  awakening  of  the  missionai'y 
spirit,  chiefly  under  the  labors  of  William  Carey  and  Andrew  Fuller.  The  first 
Baptist  movement  in  foreign  missions  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Xorthampton 
Association  in  17S4. 

"WiLLiAsi  Cakey  was  born  August  17th,  IT'H,  at  Paulersljury.  His  father  was 
a  weaver  (a  descendant  of  James  Carej',  curate  of  that  parish  from  lij-l-k  to  1630), 
also  parish  clerk  and  village 
school-master,  so  that  William 
had  a  fair  common-school  educa- 
tion. At  fourteen  he  was  bound 
an  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker, 
but  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  so  quenchless  that  he  habit- 
ually worked  with  a  book  before 
him.  Finding  many  Greek 
words  which  he  conld  not 
understand,  in  a  Commentary, 
he  sought  help  of  Tom  Jones, 
a  weaver,  wlio  had  abused  a 
classical  education.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  such  other 
authors  as  lie  could  command  ; 
and  Thomas  Scott,  the  com- 
mentator, predicted  that  this 
'plodder'  would  prove  no  ordi- 
nary man.     William  Manning, 

a  Dissenter,  his  shopmate,  led  him  to  Christ,  and  at  twenty -two  he  was  immersed  in 
the  river  Xew,  near  Dr.  Doddridge's  chapel,  Northampton,  by  John  Eyland,  Jr. 
The  baptism  of  a  poor  journeyman  shoe-maker  excited  little  interest,  but  Ryland 
chanced  on  a  prophetic  te.xt  that  day  :    '  The  last  shall  be  first.'      Carey's  chief 
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desire,  after  his  conversion,  was  to  qualify  liimself  for  usefulness,  and  his  remark- 
able gift  for  acquiring  languages  soon  made  him  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  German  and  French.  He  began  to  keep  school,  but  could  not  govern ; 
he  said,  '  The  boys  kept  me,'  and  so  he  did  not  succeed  well.  Soon  he  removed  to 
Moulton,  and,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sutelifi,  applied  to  the  Church  at  Olney  for 
admission  to  the  ministry.  That  high  and  mighty  body  condescended  to  take  him 
into  its  membership,  and,  on  hearing  him  preach,  '  Resolved '  that  he  be  '  allowed  ' 
to  preach  elsewhere  in  small  places,  and  that  '  he  should  engage  again  on  suitable 
occasions  for  some  time  before  us,  in  order  that  further  trial  be  made  of  his  minis- 
terial gifts.' 

A  year  after  this,  June  IGth,  17S5,  'the  case  of  Brother  Carey  was  considered, 
and  unanimous  satisfaction  with  his  ministerial  abilities  being  expressed,  a  vote  was 
passed  to  call  him  to  the  ministi-y  at  a  proper  time?  '  Call,'  as  here  used,  would 
mean  license  with  us,  and  as  the  brother  rather  grew  upon  them,  they  licensed  him 
to  preach  August  10th  '  wherever  the  providence  of  God  might  open  his  way.' 
That  way  was  opened  first  at  Moulton,  where  he  became  pastor,  working  at  his  trade 
to  prevent  starvation,  the  Churcli  being  able  '  to  raise  enough  to  pay  for  the  clothes 
worn-out  in  their  service.'  "While  teaching  school,  he  reveled  in  Cook's  '  Voyages 
Around  the  World,'  and  closely  studied  geography.  He  made  a  globe  of  leather,  and 
traced  the  outlines  of  the  earth  upon  it  for  his  classes.  Then  the  thought  flashed 
upon  him  that  four  hundred  millions  of  people  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  that 
nioment,  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  Northamptonshire  urchins,  with  his  eye  on  that 
russet  globe,  the  great  Baptist  missionary  enterprise  was  born.  As  is  generally  the 
case  with  Churches  who  pay  their  ministers  next  to  nothing,  certain  cantankerous 
members  made  him  much  trouble.  The  records  of  the  Church  say  that  one  sister 
'  neglected  coming  to  hear,'  and  was  excluded.  Old  Madame  Britain  was  charged 
with  '  excessive  passion,  tattling  and  tale-bearing,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  Church 
was  much  broken.'  They  ' suspended  and  admonished  her'  to  keep  the  unruly 
member  under  better  subjection,  and  seem  at  last  to  have  saved  her,  tongue  and  all. 
John  and  Ann  Law  kept  the  '  Workhouse,'  and  were  charged  with  'crueltA'  to  the 
poor,'  a  charge  found  '  too  true.'  They  were  advised  to  resign  their  office,  and  were 
'  suspended  till  they  do  so.' 

Carey  removed  to  Leicester,  where  he  served  as  pastor  and  predecessor  t'> 
Robert  Hall.  There  he  determined  to  do  something  for  the  heathen  and  wrote  on 
the  subject.  His  '  Inquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Heathen  '  was  published  in  1792,  but  found  few  readers  and  pro- 
duced little  effect.  To  most  of  the  Baptists  his  views  were  visionai-y  and  even  wild, 
in  open  conflict  with  God's  sovereignty.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers,  where  the 
senior  Ryland  presided,  Carey  proposed  that  at  the  next  meeting  they  discuss  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  spread  the  Gospel  amongst  the  heathen.  Fuller  was  present, 
but  the  audacity  of  the  proposition  made  him  hold  his  breath,  while  Ryland,  shocked. 
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sjiraiig  to  his  feet  and  ordered  Carey  to  sit  down,  saying :  •  Wlicii  God  pleases  to 
convert  the  heathen,  lie  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine  ! '  Nothing  daunted. 
Carey  continued  to  preach  in  IIarve\'  Lane,  Leicester,  to  teach  school,  work  on  the 
bench,  and  pursue  his  studies,  lie  gave  Monday  to  languages,  Tuesday  to  science 
and  history,  Wednesday  to  lecturing,  Thursday  to  visiting.  Friday  and  Saturday  to 
preparation  for  the  pulj)it,  and  on  Sunday  ho  preached  three  times.  At  tliis  period 
Dr.  Arnold  gave  him  the  use  of  his  superior  library.  AViiat  Kyland  called  the  '  An- 
tinoniian  Devil'  made  such  havoc  of  his  Church,  however,  that  he  was  cibliged  to 
dissolve  it  and  form  a  new  one  of  better  materials.  Soon  he  was  cheered  on  finding 
that  Fuller,  Sutcliff,  Pearce  and  young  Ryland  held  his  views  on  foreign  missions, 
altiiough  Stennett  and  Booth  stood  aloof.  At  the  October  meeting  of  ministers, 
IT'.'l.  Sutcliff  preached  on  being  'Very  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  and  Fuller 
on  the  '  Pernicious  Influences  of  Delay,'  when  the  meeting  resolved  that '  something 
should  be  done." 

The  Association  met  at  Xottingham.  May  31st,  ITt^S,  when  Carey  preached  his 
great  sermon  from  Isa.  liv,  2,  3  ;  representing  the  Church  as  a  poor  widow  living  in 
a  cottage  by  herself.  The  voice,  '  Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband,'  told  her  to  look  for 
an  increase  of  family  ;  therefore,  she  must  enlarge  her  tent,  and '  expect  great  things 
from  God,  and  attempt  great  things  for  God.'  This  appeal  settled  the  question. 
The  Churches  were  seized  with  a  sense  of  criminal  neglect ;  but  even  then  they  were 
about  to  adjourn  without  doing  any  thing  but  weep,  Avhen  Carey  seizing  Fullei-'s  liand, 
demanded  that  the  first  step  be  taken  on  the  spot.  His  heart  was  breaking,  and  his 
sol)S  compelled  the  assembly  to  stop.  It  was  resolved,  '  That  a  plan  be  prepared 
against  the  next  ministers'  meeting  at  Kettering,  for  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.'  Such  a  meeting  was  held  October 
2d,  1702,  and  at  its  close  twelve  men  met  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Wallis,  a  widow,  and 
formed  the  first  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Andrew  Fuller  was  made  Secretary, 
Reynold  Hogg,  Treasurer;  with  Ryland.  Sutcliff,  Carey  and  afterward  Pearce,  as 
the  Committee  of  management.  They  then  made  a  subscription  out  of  their  penury 
of  £'13  2s.  irid.  Pearce  preached  on  the  subject  at  home,  and  soon  sent '  the  surprising 
sum  of  £70  to  the  Society.' 

In  April,  1793,  Carey  and  Thomas  started  for  India,  despite  tlie  opposition  of 
the  East  India  Company,  the  indifference  of  their  own  brethren,  and  the  disdain  of 
the  public ;  and  did  such  missionary  work  there  as  has  not  been  known  since  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

For  years,  however,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mission  would  not  result  in 
disastrous  failure.  The  Anglo-Indian  government  would  not  allow  it  to  be  estab- 
lished in  their  territory,  and  the  missionaries  found  shelter  in  Serarapore,  under  the 
Danish  governor.  Here  Carey  printed  the  New  Testament  in  Bengali,  the  first 
translation  into  a  heathen  tongue  in  modern  times.  Dr.  Thomas,  Carey's  fellow- 
laborer,  had   given   surgical   attention   to   Krishna  Pal,  and  in  December,  1800, 
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Dr.  Carey  immersed  this  native,  together  witli  his  own  son,  Felix,  in  the  Ganges,  in 
the  presence  of  a  gi'eat  mnltitiide ;  soon  after  a  second  son  was  baptized.  This 
faithfnl  Hindu  is  the  only  converted  heatlien  wlio  has  added  an  inspiring  liymn  to 
tlie  songs  of  Christendom.     He  wrote  tlie  lines  beginning  with  : 

O  thou,  my  soul,  forget  no  more.' 

In  his  conversion  we  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  great  Indian  harvest  which  has  fol- 
lowed. Since  then,  Christianity  has  wrought  wonders  in  India,  in  the  abolition  of 
superstitions  rites,  the  decline  of  caste  and  the  elevation  of  morals. 

Carey  did  not  long  engage  in  the  active  work  of  an  evangelist.  His  support 
was  light,  he  must  master  the  Eastern  languages,  and  for  a  time  he  earned  his  daily 
bread  in  an  indigo  factory.  But  when  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  founded  a  college 
at  Fort  William,  in  1801,  he  found  no  man  in  India  so  fitted  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  as  this  despised  missionary,  who  had  been  driven  for  refuge  under 
an  alien  flag.  He  offered  the  post  to  Carey,  it  was  accepted,  and  he  became  the 
leader  of  his  age  in  Oriental  literature  and  philosophy.  He  prepared  grammars  and 
lexicons  in  the  Mahratta,-  Sanskrit,  Punjabi,  Telinga,  Bengali  and  Bhotanta  dialects. 
Wellesley  pronounced  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  '  the  source  and  root  of  the  principal 
dialects  throughout  India.'  He  translated  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  dift'erent  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  with  little  aid  from  others,  into  the  tongues  spoken  by  one 
third  of  our  race.  This  was  practically  new  M'ork,  the  execution  of  which  has  en- 
abled the  Max  Miillers  of  our  day  to  add  completeness  to  first  attemjits,  by  ripe 
scholarship.  A  chilc^  learns  now  what  only  the  intellect  of  a  Kepler  and  a  jS^ewton 
discovered.  Well  did  Wilberforce  say  of  Carey :  'A  sublimer  thought  cannot  be 
conceived  than  when  a  poor  cobbler  formed  the  resolution  to  give  to  the  millions  of 
Hindus  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.' 

While  Carey  was  cpiietly  doing  his  work  in  India.  Great  Britain  was  kept  in  a 
ferment  by  war  on  the  mission,  which  drew  man}-  of  its  ablest  pens  into  the  conflict, 
not  only  in  the  Eeviews,  but  by  the  pamphlet  and  newspaper  press.  The  '  Edinburgh 
Review' constantly  ridiculed  the  mission,  denouncing  the  missionaries  as  '  fools,' 
'  madmen,' '  tinkers '  and  '  cobblers ; '  and  many  pnblic  men  sided  with  that  periodical. 
But  the  '  Quarterly '  came  to  their  defense,  through  noble  men  not  Baptists,  not  the 
least  amongst  them  being  Dr.  Adam  Clark.  In  addition  to  much  that  the  'Quar- 
terly' said  was  this :  '  Onl^^  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Thomas  and  Carey  set 
foot  in  India,  and  in  that  time  have  these  missionaries  acquired  this  gift  of  tongues. 
In  fourteen  years  these  "  low-born  and  low-bred  mechanics  "  have  done  more  toward 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  heathen  than  has  been  accom- 
plished, or  even  attempted,  by  all  the  world  besides.'  Carey  had  constant  struggles 
to  maintain  liis  health,  but  he  had  great  consolation  in  his  famil}',  for  his  three  sons 
were  all  converted  and  consecrated  to  the  missionary  work  by  baptism  and  the 
'  laying  on  of  his  own  hands.'     But  he  was  oppressed  by  sad  trouble  in  England,  in 
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M-liat  is  now  known  as  the 'Scrainpore  Coiitroversv.'  Wliile  in  tlie  employ  of  the 
British  government  he  liad  received  alwnt  £8(1,000.  all  of  which  he  had  devoted, 
bevond  a  bare  snbsistence,  to  the  establishment  of  churches,  schools  and  the  support 
of  liis  fellow  missionaries.  This  was  no  shield,  liowever,  against  the  most  fiery  and 
and  shameful  attacks  of  some  of  liis  own  brethren  in  England  upon  him  and  his 
work.  In  1S25  they  rabidly  accused  the  '  Scram  pore  College'  of  possessing  im- 
mense wealth,  of  extravagant  living  and  tlie  assumption  of  unwarranted  power. 
For  a  time,  excitement  and  abuse  ran  wild,  and  men  in  high  position  condescended 
to  disgrace  themselves  in  tliese  unfounded  assaults.  The  result  was  that  the  College 
stood  aloof  from  the  Society  from  1S27  to  1S37,  during  which  time  Carey  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  ;  for  he  died  June  9th,  1S34,  the  greatest  missionar}-  since  the  Apostle  Paul. 
His  dust  reposes  in  the  mission  grounds  which  his  own  toil  had  secured  for  Christ, 
and  his  missionary  work  never  stood  more  firmly  than  to-day. 

Carey's  two  colleagues  were  to  him  what  Luke  and  Barnabas  were  to  Pauh 
JosHCA  Marsumax  received  a  common  village  education  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  bred  a 
weaver.  By  devotion  to  hard  study  he  so  improved  his  education  that  in  179-i  he 
took  charge  of  a  school  for  the  Broadmead  Baptist  Church  at  Bristol.  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  converted  and  baptized  into  that  Church,  and  determined  to 
become  a  missionary.  He  sailed  for  India  in  1799,  where  he  studied  the  Bengali 
and  Sanskrit  with  such  energy  that  his  Oriental  attainments  were  second  only  to 
those  of  Carey.  For  fifteen  years  he  toiled  over  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese,  and  published  it  at  the  Serampore  press.  He  also  published  a  Chinese 
grammar  and  a  translation  of  Confucius,  and  was  joint  editor  with  Carey  of  his  San- 
skrit grammar  and  Bengali  dictionary.  He  was  a  lovely  spirit,  and  was  drawn  to 
that  other  Israelite  in  whom  was  no  guile,  Henry  Martyn  ;  they  often  walked  arm 
and  arm  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  like  brothers,  longing  to  bless  all 
about  them.  In  1811  Brown  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  in  1837  he  followed  Carey  to  his  rest. 

William  Ward  was  Carey's  second  colleague.  He  was  born  at  Derby,  in  17G9, 
and  became  a  printer.  While  still  a  young  man  he  rose  to  be  editor  of  the  '  Daily 
Mercury,'  and  subsequently  of  other  papers  in  Stafford  and  Hull.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  baptized,  and  soon  began  to  study  for  the  ministry ;  but  when  the 
Missionary  Society  needed  a  printer,  he  went  to  Serampore,  took  a  press  with  him, 
and  printed  Carey's  Bengali  Xew  Testament.  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments, and  his  book  on  the  life  of  the  Hindus,  published  in  1811,  was  long  the 
standard  work  on  that  subject.  In  1819  he  visited  England  and  the  United  States. 
and  returned  to  his  field  in  1821,  carrying  with  him  §10,000  which  he  had  collected 
for  the  education  of  the  native  ministry  in  the  Serampore  College.  Soon  his  health 
broke,  and  he  died  in  1823. 

Andrew  Fuller  was,  liowever,  the  most  important  coadjutor  of  Carey.  They 
had  an  undei-standing  from  the  first,  that  while  Carey  '  went  down  into  the  well. 
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Fuller  should  hold  tlie  rope;'  and  lie  held  it  firmly  with  a  giant's  grip,  for  he 
remained  the  secretary  of  the  Society  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Fuller  was  born 
in    1754;    and    while    witnessing  a  baptism  in   1770,    was   so  deeply    moved   that 

he  became  a  Christian,  be- 
ing baptized  at  Soham  into  the 
Ciiurch  of  which  he  becauie 
pastor  in  1775.  He  removed 
to  Kettering  in  17S2,  and  be- 
came an  eloqiient,  original  and 
successful  preacher,  while  in 
theology  he  was  one  of  the 
lights  and  leaders  of  the  world. 
He  loved  to  see  the  Churches 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  hyjier- 
Calvinism,  for  he  said,  in  his 
strong  language,  tliat '  had  mat- 
ters gone  on  but  a  few  years  the 
Baptists  would  have  become  a 
perfect  dungliill  in  society.' 
In  17S5  he  published  his  great 
essay  on  the  '  Gospel  Worthy  of 
all  Acceptation,'  which  divided 
the  stagnant  waters,  as  would  a 
blow  from  the  rod  of  Moses.  Immediately  he  was  attacked  on  every  side,  and  he 
followed  in  vigorous  defense,  as  a  profound  thinker  and  a  ready  debatei-.  His  '  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Socinian  Systems  Examined  and  Compared,'  and  the  '  Gospel  its  own 
Witness,'  did  much  to  bring  about  a  reform,  although  the  contest  was  severe  indeed. 
His  extraordinary  power  in  controversy  and  exposition  presented  the  truth  in  a  new 
light.  The  most  complicated  questions  opened  themselves  to  his  massive  under- 
standing, and  not  only  seeing  them  clearly  himself,  he  possessed  the  p(.)wer  to  make 
others  see  them.  He  had  an  unbiased  judgment,  an  unconquerable  resolution,  a 
regal  conscience,  and  a  heart  as  tender  as  love  could  make  any  heart.  "Withal,  he 
had  a  powerful  body,  great  courage  and  rare  sagacity.  He  put  a  new  phase  upon 
Calvinism,  which  liaG  not  only  molded  his  own  denomination,  but  has  spread  its 
leaven  through  all  other  Calvinistic  bodies.  Princeton  and  Yale  both  homired  him 
with  the  doctorate,  which,  however  he,  declined. 

Carey  appears  to  have  first  seen  Fuller  at  an  associational  meeting  at  Olney, 
June,  17S2,  where  he  heard  '  a  round-headed,  rustic-looking'  young  minister  preach 
'  On  being  men  in  I'nderstanding,'  and  heard  him  read  a  circular  letter  on  '  The 
grace  of  Hope.'  Carey  had  fasted  all  that  day,  '  because  he  had  not  a  penny  to  buy 
his  dinner,'  but,  though  hungry,  he  seems  to  have  relished  Fuller's  words  mightily. 
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Tlieir  intimacy  l)egaii  at  a  ininistcrs"  meeting  in  Xnrtiiamptun  wlien  Carey  was  un- 
expectedly called  to  preach.  As  he  left  the  pul[iit  Fuller  grasped  his  hand,  and  the 
two  men,  in  understanding  and  in  hope,  became  une  for  life.  We  have  also  an 
account  of  a  visit  which  Fuller  made  to  Carey's  work-shop,  where  he  saw  a  rude 
map  of  several  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together,  on  which  the  lines  of  the  nations 
Avere  traced,  hung  upon  the  wall.  This  Carey  studied  while  he  plied  the  hammer, 
the  lap-stone  and  the  awl.  After  the}'  had  entered  the  mission  work  together, 
Fuller  traversed  Great  Britain  again  and  again  as  the  champion  of  missions,  and 
did  more  to  keep  the  Churches  alive  to  the  subject  than  any  half-dozen  men  in  his 
times.  For  more  than  twenty  years  his  holy  integrity  guided  the  Society  through 
all  its  straits,  including  a  fierce  struggle  with  Parliament  to  keep  India  open  to  the 
Gospel,  the  chief  bond  that  has  held  it  to  the  scepter  of  its  'empress'  to  this  day. 
Before  he  died  (1815)  he  saw  over  seven  hundred  natives  baptized,  ten  thousand 
heathen  children  educated  in  the  schools,  and  translations  of  the  Bible  proceeding  in 
twenty-seven  languages,  and  he  wrote  to  Carey :  '  The  spark  which  God  stirred  you 
up  to  strike  has  kindled  a  great  fire  I '  The  late  Dr.  AV.  R.  Williams  expresses 
his  conception  of  Fuller's  might  by  denominating  him  a  '  Shamgar.'  'entering  the 
battle-field  with  lint  an  ox-goad,  against  the  mailed  errorists  of  his  island.'  .  .  .  '  The 
man  who  encountered  him  in  argument  generally  bore  the  marks  of  a  l)ludgeon 
from  the  encounter.'  Pendergast,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  great  duelist, 
demanded  of  Wilberforce  who  this  Fuller  was.  He  seemed  to  have  stirred  that 
body  to  its  center  in  behalf  of  Indian  missions,  and  this  member  would  challenge 
liim  to  a  duel.  '  Wilberforce  smilingly  assured  him  that  he  knew  Fuller,  but  that 
he  was  not  a  man  who  would  be  moved  to  such  a  conference.'  His  missionary  cor- 
respondence was  extniordinarv  for  its  amount  and  charactci'.  and  Legh  Richmond 
said  of  his  puljlic  papers  that  they  seemed  to  him  '  like  specimens  from  the  midst 
of  heaven  by  the  angel  in  his  flight,  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand.'  He  pleaded  for 
missions  as  long  as  he  could  hold  a  pen,  having  written  twelve  hours  a  day  as  a 
common  thing.  On  May  7th,  1815,  he  declared  his  work  ended,  and  entered  into 
the  presence  of  his  Lord  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

The  establishment  of  missions  in  India  involved  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  native  tongues,  and  naturally  this  suggested  the  need  of  a  society 
for  Bible  circulation.  In  1804,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  ; 
Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  minister,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  that  work.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  its  secretaries,  and  became,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  '  tlie  hands 
and  feet,  as  he  had  been  the  head  of  the  institution.'  Its  Constitution  provided 
that  its  'sole  object  shall  be  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment.'  Baptists  were  large  contributors  to  its 
treasury,  in  some  cases,  being  specially  urged  to  co-operate  with  the  Society,  instead 
of  sending  their  money  directly  to  India  for  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
the  missionaries  cordially  accepted  invitations   of  co-operation   also.      In  1809  a 
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grant  of  £1,000  was  made  for  the  jirinting  of  Carey's  Bengali  !N"e\v  Testament. 
From  the  beginning  Baptist  missionaries  were  faithful  to  the  principle  of  translat- 
ing into  the  heathen  languages,  every  word  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  for 
which  they  could  find  equivalents.  Common  honesty  required  this,  to  say  nothing 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  they  made  no  concealment  of  their  action,  but  widely 
avowed  it  in  their  official  and  printed  letters.  For  many  years  the  Bible  Society 
found  nil  fault  with  this  rule  of  translation,  but  made  numerous  grants  for  the 
printing  of  these  versions.  In  them,  the  Greek  word  hiqitlzu  was  rendered  by  a 
native  word  which  signified  to  immerse,  because  it  could  not  in  fidelity  be  translated 
■otherwise.  But  in  1835  the  Pedobaptists  in  the  Society  afl:ected  a  sudden  discovery 
that  the  word  haptizo  was  translated  by  a  word  signifying  to  immerse,  and  began  a 
hot  conti'oversy  at  once  on  the  subject.  They  accused  the  Baptists  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  and  of  concealing  tlie  true  character  of  the  versions 
M'hieh  the  Society  had  been  opeidy  circulating  through  India  for  twenty-six  years! 
By  this  time  the  final  revision  of  the  Bengali  Bible,  by  Drs.  Yates  and  Pearce,  was 
ready  for  the  press,  but  the  Society  refused  to  make  any  gi'ant  for  its  circulation, 
unless  the  missionaries  would  either  transfer  the  Greek  word,  haptizo,  as  it  is 
transferred  in  the  common  English  version,  or  render  it  by  some  word  that  did  not 
mean  to  immerse.  That  is  to  say,  they  demanded  that  it  should  be  rendered  '  by 
such  terms  as  may  be  considered  unobjectionable  by  other  denominations  composing 
the  Bible  Society.'  These  requirements  made  the  English  version  the  standard  by 
which  translations  should  be  made  from  the  Greek,  instead  of  faithfulness  to  the 
Greek  sense;  and  it  made  the  wishes  of  'denominations'  tlie  test  of  translations, 
instead  of  fidelity  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  Bible. 

Of  course,  this  left  the  missionaries  no  choice  of  duty  to  God  in  the  matter 
as  translators.  They  must  either  leave  the  word  untranslated,  or  mistranslate  it, 
against  their  scholarship  and  conscience.  Tlie  latter  could  not  be  thought  of  in  any 
case,  and  the  former  would  have  been  cowardly  and  traitorous  to  the  inspii'ing 
Sjiirit.  The  translation  which  they  did  make  was  the  only  one  that  they  could 
make  in  the  Bengali  dialect.  It  had  already  been  commended  by  the  Home 
Society,  its  scholarly  accuracy  had  been  approved  by  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Society ; 
and  up  to  this  time  the  Pedobaptist  missionaries  had  followed  the  same  rule  of 
fidelity  and  used  similar  words  in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  versions.  The 
Baptists  said,  therefore :  '  If  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  aside  the  original  principles  of 
the  Society,  and  all  its  former  work  on  the  mission  Held,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
■denominational  feelings  of  some  in  the  Society,  we  will  not  listen  to  the  proposition 
to  sanction  sectarian  versions.  Tlie  Greek  original  is  not  sectarian,  and  to  give  any 
version  a  different  sense  from  that  original,  for  the  gratification  of  "  denominations," 
is,  to  make  a  translation  for  sectarian  ends,  a  thing  that  we  cannot  consent  to  do.' 
Reasonings,  memorials  and  protests  were  made  to  the  Society,  but  all  to  no  effect. 
Accordingly,   in  order  that  the  translators  might   do   their  work   faithfully   and 
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juvsei've  their  honor  and  self-respect,  the  iJihle  Translation  Society  was  fornied, 
March  :^-tth,  IS-IO.  It  has  been  in  vigorons  operation  ever  since,  havinji;  printed  and 
distributed  4,095,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  It  is  jrratifj- 
ing  that  the  best  scholarship  has  ever  justified  these  translations,  and  at  the  79tli 
Anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Archbishop  Benson  took 
occasion  '  to  thank  the  committee  very  much  for  having  jiut  the  word  immerse  in 
the  margin  of  the  translations.  I  must  say  that  I  think  tliey  were  justified  in  this 
step  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  conciliation,  based  nj)on  the  real  root-meaning 
of  the  word,  will  have  its  effect.'  The  'translations'  to  wliicli  tlic  arelibishoj)  refers 
are  the  Indian  versions  under  the  patronage  of  the  above  Society. 

The  General  Baptists,  who  had  not  co-operated  as  a  body  with  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  formed  in  1792,  formed  one  of  their  own  in  1816,  its  chief  field  being 
Orissa,  India,  amongst  a  population  of  9,000,000,  principally  worshipers  of  Jugger- 
naut. This  Society  has  done  a  blessed  work.  It  maintains  si.xteen  missionaries,  twenty- 
two  native  preachers,  and  has  nearly  two  thousand  7iativc  converts  in  its  churches. 

Activity  in  foreign  missions  naturally  stimulated  tlie  Baptists  to  home  mission 
work,  and  an  Irish  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  formed  in  1814,  and  in 
1816  another  for  Scotland.  Con- 
siderable home  ^vork  has  been 
done  through  these  Societies,  but 
a  much  larger  amount  through 
the  Associations.  Our  English 
brethren  liave  produced  sev- 
eral able  historians ;  as  Cros- 
by, Orchard,  Mann,  Robin- 
son, Evans,  Stokes,  Jones  and 
Ivimey.  Not  having  room  to 
speak  of  them  all,  a  word  may 
be  said  of  Joseph  Rimey,  by  no 
means  the  least  in  the  list.  He 
was  born  in  Hampshire  in  1773, 
and  became  pastor  of  tlie  Eagle 
Street  Church,  London,  in  l>0."i. 
As  a  defender  of  the  truth  he 
was  fearless,  and  won  man}-  souls 
to    Christ,   amongst   whom    was 

the  late  Dr.  John  Dowling,  of  New  York.  He  baptized  both  his  mother  and  father, 
the  last  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  '  Life  of  Milton,'  and  '  History  of  the  English 
Baptists'  (four  volumes),  are  very  valuable  works.  His  name  is  fragrant  in  all  the 
English  Churches.     He  died  in  1830. 
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The  strongest  bond  of  oneness  amongst  the  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
hind  has  l)een  the  Baptist  Union.  This  body  was  originally  formed  in  1S13,  lint  its 
present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  18S2.  The  following  is  its  declaration  of 
principles : 

'In  this  Union  it  is  fullj  recognized  that  every  separate  Church  has  liberty  to 
interpret  and  administer  tiie  laws  of  Christ,  and  that  the  immersion  of  believers  is 
the  only  Christian  baptism.'  It  is  practically  a  home  missionary  society,  and  most 
of  the  Churches  and  Associations  are  affiliated  with  it ;  but  its  scope  of  operations 
includes  also  an  Annuity  Fund  for  ministers,  an  Augmentation  Fund  (to  increase 
the  income  of  ill-paid  pastorsj,  and  an  Education  Society.  The  last  Report  of  the 
Union  shows  that  there  are  in  England,  1,998  churches,  2,817  chapels,  229,311 
communicants.     Sunday-school  scholars,  380,726,  and  pastors,  1,1:10. 

Ministerial  education  has  been  earnestly  fostered  by  our  British  Ijrethren. 
During  the  first  centuiy  of  their  history,  the  greater  part  of  their  leading  ministers 
had  been  educated  for  the  pnlpits  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  were  graduates  of 
Universities.  Others,  like  Gill  and  Carey,  self-taught,  were  the  peers  of  the  best 
scholars  of  their  times.  The  necessity  for  some  plan  of  systematic  training  of 
ministers  was  early  felt,  and  neai'ly  two  hundred  years  ago  the  academy  at  Bristol 
was  founded,  but  in  1770  the  Education  Society  was  formed  in  aid  of  that  academy. 
Numerous  ministers  had  been  trained  here  before,  but  then  the  work  took  on  the 
character  of  permanence  and  a  wider  scope  of  study.  The  institution  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Bristol  College.  Besides  tliis,  Rawdon  College  was  established 
in  Yorkshire  in  1804,  which  still  fiourishes.  In  1810  the  famous  school  at 
Stepney  was  established,  but  in  1850  it  was  removed,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Regent's  Park  College,  London.  The  Strict  Baptists  have  a  promising  college  at 
Manchester,  which  was  founded  in  1866,  and  is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Edward  Parker.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  institutions  of  Haverfordwest,  Llan- 
gollen and  Pontypool,  the  College  in  Scotland  and  that  founded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
Without  the  last  named,  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  for  the 
ministry  in  these  various  schools.  In  view  of  these  and  many  similar  facts.  Dr. 
Chalmers  felt  called  upon  to  say  of  the  English  Baptists  :  '  That  they  have  enriched 
the  Christian  literature  of  our  country  with  authorship  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  as 
well  as  the  first  talent  and  the  first  eloquence.  .  .  .  That,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a 
more  intellectual  community  of  ministers  in  our  island,  or  who  have  put  forth  to 
their  number  a  greater  amount  of  mental  power  and  mental  activity  in  the  defense 
and  illustration  of  our  common  faith.' 

Our  English  brethren  have  produced  many  notable  educators,  but  none  more 
eminent  than  Dr.  Angus,  the  principal  of  Regent's  Park  College,  London.  He 
was  born  at  Bolam  in  1816;  entered  King's  College,  London;  but  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1837  took  his  Master's  Degree  there,  after  competing  successfully 
for  the  first  prize  in  mathematics,  logic  and  belles-lettres  ;  besides  taking  the 
gold   medal   in    moral   and  political   philosophy.     At  the  close  of   his  course  he 
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gained  tlie  students"  prize,  open  to  tlic  whole  University,  on  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon.  He  began  to  preacli  early,  and  before  he  was  twenty -one 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  so  long  presided  over  by  Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  liippon. 
In  1S3S  Dr.  Chalmers  delivered 
a  coui-se  of  lectures  in  '  Defense 
of  Church  Establishments.'  A 
prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  was 
oifered  for  an  answer-  Dr.  Angus 
replied  to  his  renowned  tutor  in 
divinity,  and  the  examiners,  Drs. 
RutHes.  J.  Fye  Smith  and  Mr. 
William  Tooke,  unanimously 
awarded  him  the  prize.  Fornear- 
ly  ten  years,  1810-49,  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  ;  during  which  time  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  its  funds. 
In  1S47  he  visited  the  West  In- 
dian Stations,  to  complete  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Churches  there. 
In  1839  he  became  Principal  of 

the  College  at  Stepney,  now  Regent's  Park,  whicli  has  become  a  powerful  in- 
stitution under  his  management.  AVithin  the  last  twenty  years  a  fund  of  £12,000 
has  been  raised  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  students,  besides  a  sum  of  £30,000  for 
supporting  professorships  of  Biblical  Literature  at  the  college.  A  Lectureship  has 
also  been  founded  to  bear  his  name.  He  is  a  finished  and  prolific  author.  His 
series  of  '  Hand-Books  on  the  Bible,'  the  '  English  Tongue,'  '  English  Literature,' 
etc.,  are  most  valuable  productions,  being  widely  known  and  used,  as  are  his  many 
other  works.  He  was  a  member  for  nearly  ten  years  of  the  London  School  Board, 
and  for  an  equal  term  he  was  an  examiner  in  the  L'niversity  of  London.  He  also 
served  as  one  of  the  late  revisers  of  the  Xew  Testament,  made  for  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury.  Few  men  are  more  accomplished  or  exert  greater  influence  amongst 
the  literati  of  Great  Britain. 

JoHX  Foster,  the  great  essayist,  was  an  honor  to  the  English  Baptists.  He  was 
born  at  Halifax  in  1770  ;  at  seventeen  he  Ijeeame  a  pupil  at  Bristol  College,  having 
been  baptized  by  Dr.  Fawcett,  and  was  pastor  first  at  Xewcastle.  His  sanctity  and 
originality  in  the  puljwt  were  very  marked,  as  his  •  Broadmead  Discourses '  show, 
yet  he  was  never  a  preacher  of  note,  being  singularly  subdued,  and  peculiarly 
eccentric  in  his  delivery,  and  so,  seldom  preached  to  more  than  a  handful  of  people. 
The  late  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  who  knew  him  well,  thus  speaks  of  liim  :  •  In 
preaching,  his  delivery  all  through  was  in  a  low  and  equable  voice,  with  a  kind  of 
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siirl,)'  tone,  and  a  frequent  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  He 
had  a  little  fierceness  occasionally  in  his  eye  ;  otherwise  his  face  was  set,  and  his  arms 
perfectly  motionless.  He  despised  all  gesticulation,  and  also  all  attempts  to  render 
any  tiling  empiiatical  in  announcement ;  looking  for  the  effect  in  tiie  bare  sentiment 
itself,  unhelped  by  any  thing  in  the  delivery,  which  he  professed  to  despise.'"  He 
writes  thus  of  himself  to  Mr.  Horsfall :  '  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit  of  looking 
too  much  on  the  right  side  of  the  meeting.  'Tis  on  account  of  about  half  a  dozen 
sensible  fellows  who  sit  together  there.     I  cannot  keep  myself  from  looking  at  them. 

I  sometimes  almost  forget  that  I 
have  any  other  auditors.  They 
have  so  many  significant  looks,  pay 
such  particular  and  minute  atten- 
tion, and  so  instantaneously  catch 
any  thing  curious,  that  they  become 
a  kind  of  mirror  in  which  the 
preacher  may  see  himself.  Some- 
times, whether  you  will  believe  it 
or  not,  I  say  humorous  things. 
Some  of  these  men  perceive  it  and 
smile.  I,  observing,  am  almost  be- 
trayed into  a  smile  myself.'  He 
i  ^^i^^^EW   ~=-=       msam^  -  was  ]iastor  also  in  Dublin,  Chiches- 

jf'«^jH»»'^.^^^^^j^^K^rf.  ter,  Dowend  and  Frome.    His  won- 

s     ^wl^HS  -=      .^MJms^sF  derful  essays  on  character,  romance, 

taste  and  popular  ignorance,  rank 
him  amongst  the  first  literary  men 
of  England.  His  thought  is  pro- 
found, his  eloquence  massive  and 
his  style  very  lucid.  He  died 
October  15th,  18J:3. 

A  race  of  singularly  influential  laymen  have  been  raised  in  the  British  Baptist 
Churches,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Wni.  B.  Gnrney,  for  his  great  mis- 
sionary enterprise;  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  for  his  rare  piety  and  benevolence; 
Sir  Robert  Lush,  late  Lord-Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeals,  for  his  simplicity 
of  heart  and  his  professional  eminence  ;  and  Major-Ctenek.\l  H.welock,  for  his 
skillful  patriotism  and  consecration  to  Christ.  His  name  has  become  so  historic 
in  connection  with  the  late  Sepoy  Ilebellion,  that  a  fuller  notice  of  him  is  de- 
sirable. 

This  Christian  hero  was  burn  April  .5th,  1795,  at  Bishop-AVearmouth.  His 
father  was  wealthy,  and  his  mother  was  a  very  devout  Christian,  who  daily  gath- 
ered her  seven  children  about  her  for  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.     He 
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was  edncatecl  at  the  Chartcr-li<iii?o,  and  read  law  under  Cliitty.  at  the  iliddle  Tem- 
ple. In  1S15  he  entered  the  army,  and  eight  years  afterward  was  sent  to  India. 
On  tlie  sea  he  consecrated  him.self  to  Clirist,  became  a  L)wly  follower  of  the  Lumh, 
and  at  once  made  his  Christianity  felt  upon  all  around  him  hy  pleaching  the  Gospel 
to  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  served  with  great  distinction  in  J'.urnia  and  Afghanistan 
from  1S24  to  1S51,  when  lie  became  adjutant-general  of  the  cpieen's  troops  in  India. 
lie  had  been  immersed  on  his  trust  in  Christ  at  Serampore  in  1S30,  and  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  ^Nfarshman,  the  great  missionary  there.  His  custom  was 
to  spend  two  hours  alone  with 
God  every  morning,  whether  in 
camp  or  campaign,  and,  as  often 
as  he  could  tind  time,  to  read  and 
expound  the  Scriptures  to  liis 
men.  His  biographer  gives  a 
touching  account  of  an  officer 
hearing  hynms  floating  around  a 
heathen  pagoda,  and  on  entering, 
finding  Havelock,  with  about  a 
hundred  soldiers,  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  them  by  the  light 
of  the  dim  lamps  burning  before 
the  idols.  No  wonder  that  the 
troops  of  this  splendid  Christian 
soldier  were  renowned  for  their 
prudence  and  bravery,  even  to 
daring,  or  that  their  invincibility 
was  ascribed  to  the  fact  tliat  they 
were  '  Havelock's  Saints.'  The 
general  spent  1856-57  in  Persia, 

but  immediately,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Sepoy  Hebellion,  hastened  to  the  front,^ 
and  gained  many  brilliant  victories  ovei'  Nana-Sahib,  at  Cawnpoi-e,  Lucknow  and 
other  i)laces,  suliduing  50,000  drilled  troops  with  2,500  men.  Parliament  created 
him  a  major-general  and  a  baronet,  and  gave  liim  a  pension  of  £1,000  a  year.  This 
thoughtful  and  pure  servant  of  God  died  in  India,  November  22d,  1859,  saying  to 
Sir  James  Outram  :  '  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  so  ruled  my  life  that  when 
death  came  I  might  fiicc  it  without  fear.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid ;  to  die  is 
gain.  I  die  happy  and  contented.'  Then  calling  his  eldest  son  to  his  side,  he  lov- 
ingly said  to  him  :  •  Come,  my  son,  and  see  how  a  Christian  can  die  ! ' 

Hugh  STowf:i.r.  Beowx  stood  prominent  amongst  the  most  able  and  useful 
pastors  of  England.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  Hugh 
was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  August  10th,  1823.     The  following  interesting  state- 
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meiit  is  taken  from  'Men  of  the  Time;'  he  was  'nephew  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell,  of  Manchester.  He  was  educated  partly  at  home  and  partly  at  the  Douglas 
Grammar  School,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  came  to  England  to 
learn  land-sui-veying.     After  spending  about  two  years  in  mastering  the  drudgery  and 

details  of  that  business,  his 
A'iews  underwent  a  change, 
and  he  repaired  to  Wolverton 
for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  profession  of  an  engineer. 
This  occupation  he  followed 
until  he  became  of  age,  and 
lie  drove  a  locomotive  engine 
on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  for  six 
months.  It  was  his  custom, 
after  his  day's  work  at  Wol- 
verton was  done,  to  spend 
four  or  five  hours  in  reading 
and  in  meditating  on  what 
he  had  read ;  and  his  first 
Classical  exercises  were  writ- 
ten with  a  piece  of  chalk 
inside  the  fire-box  of  a  loco- 
motive engine.  Resolving  to 
become  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  King's 
College,  in  his  native  town  of  Douglas,  and  studied  there  for  three  years.  Doubts, 
however,  came  over  his  mind  respecting  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  in  the  Liturgy 
and  Occasional  Services  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  These  doubts 
ultimately  produced  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that  the  baptismal  doctrines  of  the 
Establishment  were  at  variance  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  he  accordingly  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Having  acted  for  a  short  time  as  a  city 
missionary  in  Liverpool,  he  M'as  appointed  minister  of  Myrtle  Street  Chapel,'  as 
assistant  to  Rev.  James  Lister.  In  1S48  he  became  sole  ])astor,  following  this 
venerable  man,  -who  had  sei'vcd  the  Church  above  forty  years.  ]\Ir.  Brown's  min- 
istry in  the  same  congregation  lasted  for  nearly  the  same  period,  and  was  wonder- 
fully successful.  Ko  man  in  Liverpool  possessed  the  confidence  and  afliection  of 
that  great  city  more  fully  than  he,  and  no  man  has  done  more  to  honor  and  bless  it  in 
all  its  forms  of  religious  and  benevolent  life.  His  Church  wielded  a  wide  influence, 
and  had  grown  under  his  pastoral  labors  from  about  three  hundred  communicants 
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to  almost  a  thousand,  besides  planting  several  branch  churches  and  many  Sunday- 
schools.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Brown  was  strong,  full  of  freshness  and  force  and 
evangelical  to  the  core.  He  was  a  sturdy  Baptist,  lovable,  hospitable,  generous  to 
a  fault,  and  without  a  tittle  of  cant  in  his  nature.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
broader  or  truer  man  on  earth,  in  all  that  makes  true  Christian  manliness,  than 
Hugh  Stowell  Brown.  He  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home,  February  24:th,  1886, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  strength.  In  person  he  was  large,  very  genial  in  his  manner, 
racy  as  a  conversationalist,  true  as  a  friend  and  eloquent  as  a  preacher.  His 
brethren  loved  to  honor  him,  and  in  1878  elected  him  President  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  His  '  Lectures  for  the  People,'  which  open  all  the  elements  of  his  character 
and  genius,  have  reached  a  circulation  of  more  than  forty  thousand,  and  it  is  in  con. 
templation  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  city  which  he  so  largely  blessed. 
KoBEKT  Hall,  not  the  greatest  scholar,  theologian,  or  leader  of  the  Baptists, 
stands  probably  at  the  head  of  the  British  pulpit  as  a  rhetorician  and  orator.  His 
father  was  pastor  of  tlie  Baptist 
Church  at  Arnsby,  near  Leices- 
ter, where  Robert  was  born  in 
1761,  being  the  youngest  in  a 
family  of  fourteen.  From  his 
birth  to  his  death  he  was  feeble 
in  body,  sensitive  and  nervous ; 
at  the  age  of  two  ^-ears  he  could 
neither  talk  nor  walk,  and  near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  said  that 
he  remembered  few  hours  when 
he  had  not  been  in  pain  amount- 
ing to  agony.  But  so  precocious 
was  he  mentally  that  his  nurse 
taught  him  the  alphabet  from 
the  tombstones  of  a  neighboring 
churcli-yard  before  he  could  talk 
plainly.  As  a  boy,  he  displayed 
a  passion  for  books,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  is  said  to  have  read 
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'  Edwards    on    the    Will '    and 

'  Butler's  Analogj','  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  their  contents.  At  fifteen 
he  entered  Bristol  College,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  and  remained  for 
three  years.  "Wliile  there  he  made  several  attempts  at  orator}',  with  perfect  and 
humiliating  failure.  In  1781  he  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  fellow-student,  but  Hall 
outstripped  all  his  fellows  in  the  classics,  philosophy  and  mathematics.     He  took 
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his  Master's  Degree  in  1785,  and  spent  three  years  as  classical  tutor  at  Bristol,  as 
well  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  pastor  of  Broadmead  Chapel. 

His  eloquence  won  him  fame,  and  the  leading  minds  in  that  city  were  drawn 
around  him  in  crowds,  but  his  orthodoxy  soon  fell  into  question  and  not  without 
reason.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  he  was  affected  all  his  life  by  Socinian  prin- 
ciples, not  only  on  the  Trinity  and  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but  on  correlated 
doctrines.  His  admiration  of  Socinus  was  enthusiastic,  as  is  seen  on  various  points, 
and  on  none  more  clearly  than  in  his  novel  views  ou  baptism  and  communion,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  Apostolic  Christianity.  He  not  only  rejected  the 
federal  headship  of  Adam,  but  he  held  the  semi-materialistic  view  that  '  Man's  think- 
ing powers  and  faculties  are  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  matter,  and  that 
after  death  he  ceases  to  be  conscious  till  the  resurrection.'  In  1790  he  became 
pastor  at  Cambridge,  successor  to  the  distinguished  Robert  Eobinson,  where  he 
remained  fifteen  years.  There  he  stirred  men  of  the  highest  mental  powers  and 
culture,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  University,  with  the  reputation  of  Pi-ince  of 
the  Pulpit,'  he  was  stimulated  to  his  highest  efforts.  In  1793  he  published  his  great 
'  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Pi-ess,'  whicli  moved  the  whole  country.  Partial 
insanity  overtook  him,  with  entire  Ijodily  prostration,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  charge  in  1806,  not,  however,  before  he  had  published  his  'Modern  Infidelity' 
(1801)  and  his  '  Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis  (1803),  productions  which, 
for  their  eloquence,  carried  his  fame  through  the  realm. 

Becovering,  from  1806  to  1819  he  was  pastor  at  Leicester.  Here  he  published 
his  'Terms  of  Communion'  in  1815,  but  in  1819  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Broad- 
mead  at  Bristol,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1831;  when  a  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  his  aggravated  disease  had  made  the  last  twenty  years  one 
slow  martyrdom.  His  moral  character  and  private  life  were  delightfully  attractive, 
but  he  was  fond  of  controversy,  in  which  he  was  extremely  pertinacious  and  much 
given  to  the  use  of  polished  but  keen  satire.  God  had  endowed  him  with  all  the 
native  qualities  of  a  great  pulpit  orator,  and  lie  had  faithfully  cultivated  these  as 
gifts  from  God.  Though  his  health  was  so  uncertain  he  had  a  powerful  frame, 
which  gave  him  that  imposing  presence  which  prepares  the  auditor  to  attach 
meaning  to  every  word  and  action  of  a  true  orator.  His  voice  was  not  remarkable 
for  volume,  but  it  was  fitted  by  sweetness  and  flexibility  to  express  every  emotion. 
His  style  in  spoken  discourse  was  easy  and  graceful,  every  thought  being  clothed  in 
its  appropriate  language,  and,  as  is  natural,  was  without  that  smell  of  the  lamp  which 
marks  his  published  works.  His  attempt  there  to  be  always  labored  and  dignified 
often  falls  into  tlie  pompous,  stilted  and  artificial.  His  private  conversation  is  said 
to  have  been  adorned  by  brilliant  wit  and  other  forms  of  relief,  but  he  never  allows 
one  stroke  of  this  to  appear  in  his  writings ;  yet,  inadequately  as  they  represent  his 
genius,  they  are  full  of  splendid  rhetoric  and  thrilling  eloquence. 

Ills  bias  toward  what  is  known  as  philosophical  Socinianism  was  less  apparent 
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in  liis  later  life,  and  lie  even  denied  that  it  existed,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
especially  on  the  atonement.  But  in  his  view  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
Church  he  is  one  witii  Socinus  through  and  through,  in  that  he  confounds  Church 
organization  with  personal  Christian  life,  and  sinks  the  first  in  the  last  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Socinus,  an  Italian,  born  1539,  went  into  Poland,  and  in  15S0 
pnhjished  his  treatise  on  the  question,  •  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  be 
without  water  baptism?'  He  wrote  other  works  on  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
making  two  Latin  folio  volumes  of  over  800  pages  each ;  and  this  work  occupies 
30  pages,  begiiming  at  j)age  70S,  vol.  i.  He  adopted  a  new  position  on  the  terms 
of  communion,  not  only  in  opposition  to  all  Christendom  as  it  then  existed, 
and  had  existed  in  all  Christian  history,  but  as  it  exists  still ;  namely.  That  baptism 
is  not  a  term  of  Church  fellowship,  and,  therefore,  that  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
Church  and  share  its  privileges  may  do  so  in  'perfect  union'  without  baptism  at  all. 
Socinus  did  not,  with  the  Friends,  reject  both  the  ordinances,  but  held  that  the 
Supper  is  binding  on  the  Christian,  while  baptism  is  not.  This  not  only  places  the 
Supper  in  a  false  position,  by  making  it  of  more  consequence  than  baptism,  but  it 
forces  him  to  deny  that  baptism  is  an  appointment  of  Christ.  Mr.  Hall  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  denying  that  baptism  is  a  New  Testament  institution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  held  that  it  is,  and  that  it  is  only  properly  administered  to  a  believer 
by  his  immersion  ;  but  they  were  entirely  one  in  teaching  that  baptism  was  not 
essential  to  the  reception  of  the  Supper ;  therefore,  that  Clmrches  should  admit  to 
the  Lord's  table  those  who  are  uot  baptized,  and  whom  they  know  to  be  unbaptized. 
Any  person  who  carefully  compares  Socinus  and  Hall,  page  by  page  and  propo- 
sition by  proposition,  will  be  struck  by  the  step-to-step  movement  which  leads  them 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  in  many  cases  with  an  almost  exact  form  of  expressing 
the  sentiment,  as  well  as  with  the  oneness  of  the  sentiment  itself.  They  both  deny 
that  baptism  is  necessary  to  full  membership  in  the  Church,  and  to  participation  in 
its  discipline  and  government ;  they  teach  that  there  are  essential  and  non-essential 
truths  in  Christianity,  and  that  baptism,  per  se,  ranks  with  the  non-essential ;  they 
both  maintain  that  Paul,  the  apostle,  required  Churches  to  tolerate  the  neglect  of 
baptism,  as  an  exercise  of  Christian  liberty ;  they  both  deny  that  an  external  act, 
such  as  baptism,  is  to  be  exacted  of  a  Christian  in  order  to  membership  in  the 
Church  and  a  place  at  the  Supper,  for  that  true  Christianity  is  governed  only  by 
the  internal  and  spiritual,  as  if  the  Supper  had  no  external  character;  they  both 
claim  that  love  and  liberality  demand  the  reception  at  the  Table  of  the  baptized 
and  unbaptized  alike ;  and  they  both  insist  on  sincerity  as  the  chief  qualification 
for  the  Supper,  in  keeping  with  the  altered  'genius'  of  Christianity  and  'the 
age.'  Hall's  position — in  so  far  as  they  differ  on  the  enforcement  of  bapti.^in  as 
an  apostolic  injunction — -is  more  dangerous  than  the  assumption  of  Socinus,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  enjoin  it  at  all ;  because  it  leaves  the  individual  Christian  as  the 
supreme  judge  in  the  matter,  as  against  the  voice  of  the  New  Testament.     It   is 
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this  wliich  makes  his  novel  position  so  untraceable  and  yet  beguiling.  He  tells  us 
that  '  the  letter '  of  Scripture  requires  men  to  be  baptized,  and  he  holds  that  all  who 
are  not  immersed  are  not  baptized,  and  yet,  that  it  is  displeasing  to  God  and  unchari- 
table to  require  them  to  obey  Christ  to  '  the  letter.'  He  denies  that  baptism  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  implies  that  the  Supper  is ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  grati- 
tude that  no  body  of  Christians  has  yet  adopted  his  ground,  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  excepting  those  who  follow  him  in  the  English  Baptist  Churches. 

Charles  Hapdon  Spurgeon,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  the  world  over, 
is  the  most  remarkable  minister  of  Christ  now  living,  taking  all  things  into  the 
account.  He  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June  19th,  1S31.  His  father  and  grand- 
father were  Congregational  pas- 
tors, and  his  mother  was  an  un- 
commonly earnest  Christian, 
who  took  great  pains  to  form 
the  character  and  seek  the  sal- 
vation of  her  children.  Charles's 
aunt,  whom  he  named  'Mother 
Ann,'  loved  him  tenderly  and 
fostered  him  as  her  own  child. 
Early  he  had  a  passion  for  books 
and  pictures,  and  at  the  age  of 
six  delighted  in  Bunyan.  The 
likeness  of  Bishop  Bonner,  whom 
he  called  '  Old  Bonner,'  stii-red 
his  dislike  because  of  his  crnel- 
ty  ;  and  as  a  child  he  manifested 
great  self-possession,  decision, 
strong  passions  and  will.  His 
education  was  limited,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  a  private 
academy  at  Colchester,  kept  by 
Mr.  Leeding,  a  Baptist,  and  to  a  year  in  an  agricultural  school  at  Maidstone.  His 
parents  pressed  him.  to  enter  Cambridge,  but  he  refused,  on  the  conviction  that  duty 
called  him  to  active  life.  At  fifteen  he  became  deeply  interested  in  his  salvation, 
and  was  converted  on  hearing  a  sermon  preached  from  Isa.  xlv :  22,  by  an  unlettered 
Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher,  in  a  little  country  chapel.  He  then  became 
deeply  intei'ested  in  Bible  baptism,  and  laid  the  matter  before  his  father.  Becom- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  immersed  on  a  confession  of  Christ,  he 
walked  from  New  Market  to  Isleham,  seven  miles,  on  May  3th,  1850,  where  Rev.  Mr. 
Cantlow  buried  him  with  Christ  in  baptism.  His  mother  mourned  his  loss  to  the 
Independents,  and  told   him  that  she  had  prayed  earnestly  for  his  conversion,  but 
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not  tliat  he  should  l)e  a  Baptist.     lie  replied  :  'Well,  dear  mother,  you  kiiuw  tliat 
tlie  Lord  is  so  good,  that  he  always  gives  us  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think.' 

At  this  time,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Mr.  Leeding's  sehool  at  New  Market,  which 
school  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  young  Spui-geon  accompanied  it  there,  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Baptist  Cliurch  in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  where  Robert  Hall 
Lad  so  long  been  pastor.  That  Cinirch  had  a  '  Lay  Preachers'  Association,'  for  the 
supply  of  thirteen  neighboring  villages  with  preaching.  Of  this  he  became  a  mem- 
ber, preaching  his  tirst  sermon  in  a  cottage  at  Teversham.  From  the  first  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  the  '  Boy  Preacher,'  and  at  eighteen  lie  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  "Waterbeach,  a  village  of  about  1,300  people.  His  fame  soon  reached 
Loudon,  and  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  the  New  Park  Street  Chapel  in  1853, 
where,  by  a  unanimous  call,  he  became  successor  to  Gill,  Eippon  and  other  worthies. 
His  success  was  immediate  and  wonderful ;  without  parallel  he  sprang  to  the  highest 
rank,  but  not  without  the  severest  trials.  He  possessed  some  youthful  eccentricities, 
which  to  the  eyes  of  many  staid  folk  savored  of  boldness  and  self-conceit.  On  this 
plea,  every  sort  of  indecent  attack  was  made  upon  hina  ;  he  was  denounced  as  a 
'young  clown,'  'mountebank,'  etc.,  without  stint;  and  the  writer  well  remembers 
the  time,  when  but  two  or  three  ministers  in  London  treated  him  with  common 
respect,  to  say  nothing  of  Christian  courtesy.  But  God  was  with  him,  and  that 
was  enough  ;  his  ministry  has  simply  been  a  marvel,  all  the  solemn  nobodies  not- 
withstanding. His  talent  for  organization  and  administration  is  very  large  ;  his 
heart  is  all  tenderness  for  destitute  children,  hence  his  orphanages  ;  is  all  sympathy 
for  poor  young  ministers,  hence  his  college  ;  and  his  head  is  a  miracle  amongst  heads 
for  common  sense,  hence  his  magnetic  influence.  Without  starch,  self-conceit  or 
sanctimonious  clap-trap,  he  acts  on  living  conviction.  As  a  preacher,  he  deals  only 
in  ^vllat  Christ  and  his  apostles  thought  worthy  of  their  attention ;  tells  what  he 
knows  about  God  and  man,  sin  and  holiness,  time  and  eternity,  in  pure  ringing 
Saxon ;  uses  voice  enough  to  make  people  hear,  speaks  out  like  a  man  to  men, 
lodging  his  words  in  their  ears  and  hearts,  instead  of  making  his  own  throat  or  nose 
their  living  sepulcher.  He  fills  his  mind  with  old  Gospel  truth,  and  his  memory 
with  old  Puritanic  thought,  calls  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  into  use,  believes  in 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  the  power  of  his  being,  loves  the  souls  of  men  with  all  his 
heart  and  acts  accordingly.  He  carries  the  least  amount  of  religion  possible  in  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  but  a  living  well  of  it  in  the  depth  of  his  soul ;  and  the  real  won- 
der is  not  that  God  has  put  such  honor  upon  him,  for  if  his  life  had  been  very  dif. 
ferent  from  what  it  has  been,  even  partial  failure  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  of  God 
would  have  been  a  new  and  uusolvable  mystery  in  the  reign  of  a  faithful  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XI.      • 

BRITISH    BAPTISTS.— THE    WELSH    BAPTISTS. 

THE  works  of  Welsh  bards  form  the  best  annals  of  Wales  down  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  as  they  trace  no  line  of  '  heretics,'  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  isolated  lights  shone  there  through  the  Dark  Ages.  Nowhere  in  Europe  was 
the  moral  night  darker  than  in  Wales  in  those  ages.  The  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  the  Welsli  clergy  were  shocking.  Even  as  late  as  15G0  Meyrick,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  said  that  in  all  his  diocese  there  were  but  two  clergymen  who  preached. 
At  that  time  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry,  but  by  paying  a  pension  they  could 
keep  concubines,  and  a  large  number  of  his  clergy  kept  them.  Strype,  in  his  '  Life 
of  Archbishop  Parker,'  says  that  in  1565  two  Welsh  Bishops  were  to  be  appointed 
for  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  Llandaff.  The  queen  left  the  archbishop  to  name  the 
men  for  these  vacancies,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to  secure  honest  clergymen  to  fill 
them,  and  he  was  earnestly  pressed  to  appoint  a  man  to  Bangor  who  openly  kept 
three  concubines.  Tlia  primate  found  it  necessary  to  commission  Dr.  Yale  to  visit 
that  bishopric  before  he  ventured  to  appoint  any  one.  Besides,  there  was  no  Bible 
there  and  the  Refurmation  itself  scarcely  ailected  Wales  for  nearly'  a  century.  For 
thirty  years  after  Elizabeth  had  established  Protestantism  by  law  there  was  no  Bible 
in  the  Welsh  tongue.  Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  manuscript 
before  the  Peformation,  but  some  of  them  were  lost.  Taliesin,  a  bard  of  note  in 
the  sixtli  century,  gave  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  few  passages,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  was  a  manuscript  translation  of  the  Gospels  in  the  library  of  St.  Asaph's 
Cathedral.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  already  looked  upon 
as  old,  and  the  ArchbishoiJ  of  Canterbury  allowed  the  priests  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
sacred  thing.  Bishop  Goldwell,  of  St.  Asaph,  was  deprived  of  his  see  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  because  he  refused  to  become  a  Protestant  and  went  to 
Rome,  taking  the  manuscript  with  him.  He  died  there,  and  possibly  it  is  in  the 
Vatican  to-day.  Dafydd  Ddu,  another  bard,  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  in  the 
fourteenth  century  on  a  part  of  the  Psalms,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the  angel's 
greeting  to  Mary  and  the  song  of  Simeon,  found  in  Luke's  Gospel.  Some  other 
fragments  of  Scripture  were  given  by  others.  But  Dr.  Llewelyn  says,  in  his 
'History  of  Welsh  Versions,'  that  'for  upward  of  seventy  years  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Reformation  l)y  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  near  one  hundred  years 
from  Britain's  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  no  Bihle^  in 
Wales,  but  only  in  the  cathedrals   or  in   the   parish  churches  and   chapels.'     The 
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first  Welsh  Xew  Testament,  made  chiefly  by  Salesbiiry,  was  printed  in  London 
in  15G7,  and  dedicated  to  Elizabetli.  It  was  published  at  the  expense  of  llum- 
phi-ey  Toy.  The  whole  Bible,  translated  by  AVilliam  Morgan,  was  first  printed  in 
Welsh  in  1588. 

Davis,  Bishop  of  Monmouth,  finds  a  wide  difference  between  the  Christianity 
of  the  ancient  Britons  and  tliat  of  Austin  in  yytj.  The  first  followed  the  word  of 
God,  the  other  was  mixed  with  human  tradition.  Dr.  Fulk  denied  that  Austin  was 
the  apostle  of  England,  and  charges  him  with  corrupting  the  true  Christianity 
which  he  found  in  Britain,  by  liomish  admixture.  Fabian,  himself  a  Catholic, 
shows  that  he  imposed  sundry  things  upon  the  Britons,  which  were  refused  as  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  that  they  had  at  first  received. '  Bede  says  that  the  Culdees 
followed  the  Bible  only  and  opposed  the  superstitions  of  Rome.  Culdee,  from 
Culdu,  is  a  compound  Welsh  word,  ctd,  thin,  du,  black  ;  and  means  a  thin,  dark 
man,  as  their  mountaineers,  who  were  noted  for  their  godliness.  The  monks  got 
possession  of  the  Culdee  colleges  by  degrees,  and  continued  to  preach  without  forn> 
ing  churches.  Some  claim  that  the  W^elsh  Baptists  sprang  from  this  sturdy  stock; 
for  individuals  are  found  in  Glamorgan,  the  Black  Mountains,  Hereford  and  Brecon 
Counties,  who  walked  apart  from  Rome  before  the  Reformation.  Stephens,  the 
late  antiquarian  of  Merthyr,  thought  that  the  bards  of  the  Chavi  of  Glamorgan 
kept  up  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  Albigenses.  This  is  j^i'obable,  as  some  of 
them  were  conversant  with  the  Italian  poets. 

'  Holy  Rhys,'  famous  in  1390,  was  learned,  and  his  wife  was  of  the  'new  faith' 
(Lollard),  for  his  son,  leuan,  was  expelled  from  Margam  Monastery  for  holding 
their  opinions,  or  'on  account  of  his  mother's  religion.'  His  grandson  also  was 
imprisoned  by  Sir  Matthew  Cradoe  for  being  of  the  'new  faith.'  Another  bard 
and  'prophet,'  Thomas  Llewelyn,  was,  according  to  an  old  manuscript,  the  first 
])reacher  to  a  congregation  of  dissenters  in  Wales,  or,  rather,  he  had  three  congre- 
gations. ^  Sion  Kent,  otherwise  Dr.  John  Gwent,  a  poet-priest  of  about  that  time, 
wrote  a  satirical  poem,  called  '  An  Ode  to  Another  Book,'  in  which  he  charges  said 
book  with  fifteen  dangerous  heresies,  and  warns  it  to  remember  the  fall  of  Oldcastle. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  liighly-prized  Lollard  book,  known  as  the  '  Lanthorn 
of  Light.'  for  possessing  a  copy  of  which  Cleydon,  of  London,  was  burnt.  The 
Lollards  swarmed  in  Wales,  where  Oldcastle  hid  for  four  years  after  escaping  from 
the  Tower.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Welsh  Cottian  Alps,  the  Black  Mountains,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Old  Castle  about  1360.  It  is  in  dispute  as  to  when  and  where  Bap- 
tists first  appeared  in  AVales.  There  are  presumptive  evidences  that  individuals  held 
their  views  from  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  have  thought 
that  the  first  Baptist  Church  was  formed  at  Olchon,  1633.  Joshua  Thomas,  of 
Leominster,  perhaps  the  most  reliable  authority  on  the  subject,  doubts  this.  He 
leans  to  the  belief  that  there  were.  Baptists  there  at  that  date,  but  says:  'The  first 
Baptist  Church  in  Wales,  after  the  Reformation,  was  formed  at  Ilston,  near  Swan- 
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sea,  in  Glainoi-i^ansliire,  in  IC-tO.'  Iloweil  Vanglian  preaclied  at  Olclion,  1633,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  tlje  iirst  Non-conformists  of  Wales  sprang  up  in  the  little 
valley,  near  Old  Castle,  enib(.>sonied  in  these  Black  Mountains,  wliere  this  nolile  old 
*  heretic  '  lived. 

Tiie  vale  of  Olchon  is  difficult  of  access,  and  there  the  first  Welsh  dissidents 
fiiund  tiie  most  ready  converts,  who  sheltered  themselves  in  its  rocks  and  dens. 
The  Darren  Ddu,  or  Black  Rock,  is  a  terribly  steep  and  rough  place,  in  which  the 
Baptists  took  refuge,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  huddled  together.  It  was 
under  the  Commonwealth  that  Vavasor  Powell,  Jenkin  Jones  and  Hugh  Evans 
formed  the  first  Open  Communion  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales,  and  that  John  Miles 
formed  the  first  Strict  Communion  Baptist  Clmrehes  there.  The  first  Welsh  Bap- 
tist Association  was  organized  in  1651.  John  Miles  is  first  mentioned  February 
22d,  161:9,  in  an  '  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales.'  He  is  named  with  Powell,  Jones  and  twenty-two  others,  as  '  approvers,'  to 
superintend  preaching  in  the  principality.  He  left  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church 
and  became  a  Baptist  leader,  marked  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  went  to 
America  and  we  shall  meet  him  there. 

Vavasoe  Powell  was  one  of  the  strongest  characters  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Wales,  1617;  was  graduated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
and  entered  the  Established  Church,  as  curate  to  his  uncle,  in  Shropshire.  One  day 
a  Puritan  reproved  him  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  taking  part  in  the  '  Sports.' 
and  this  led  to  his  conversion  after  two  years  of  mental  agony  for  his  sins.  In  1641 
he  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  earnest,  but,  his  life  being  threatened,  he  fled  to 
London  in  161:2,  and  joined  the  Parliamentary  army  as  chaplain.  After  preaching 
two  years  in  Kent  he  returned  to  Wales,  bearing  a  certificate  from  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  as  an  accredited  preacher.  It  bore  date  September  11th,  1646,  and 
was  signed  by  the  proculator,  the  marshal  and  fifteen  others,  amongst  whom  were 
Christopher  Love  and  Joseph  Caryl.  In  Wales  he  preached  as  an  itinerant,  a  pre- 
vailing system  there,  for  the  Churches  were  made  up  of  many  branches,  far  apart. 
The  '  Coimnittee  for  Plundered  Ministers''  paid  him  a  salary  of  £66  lO.s.  j^er 
amium.  They  supported  many  such  itinerants,  but  for  learning,  energy  and 
success  he  excelled  them  all.  He  was  constantly  in  the  pulpit  and  the  saddle, 
preaching  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  two  or  three  places,  riding  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  a  week.  There  "was  scai'cely  a  place  in  Wales  where  he  did  not 
preach,  in  church,  chapel,  market-place  or  field,  during  the  fourteen  years  of 
liberty,  1646  to  1660  ;  yet  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship 
in  Wales.  Some  say  that  the  first  built  by  the  Baptists  was  at  Hay,  near  Olchon, 
1649;  but,  according  to  Thomas,  the  first  was  at  Llanwenarth,  in  1695.'  Powell 
was  immersed  and  became  a  Baptist  in  1656.  In  his  'Confession  of  Faith'  he 
teaches  that  baptism  is  immersion,  and  believers  its  only  subjects;  but  he  did  not 
hold  it  as  the  boundary  of  Church  communion,  nor  were  his  Churches  in  the  Baptist 
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Absociiitioii.  Xotwitlistaiidiiig  this  no  man  liivd  the  hatred  of  the  Church  ])arty  as 
lie  did,  and  no  man*  cliaracter  was  more  aspersed  than  liis,  till  death  relieved  him, 
October  27th,  1G71.  It  is  said  that  by  IGGO  he  had  foi'ined  twenty-two  Churches  in 
Wales,  and  had  twenty  thousand  followers,  most  likely  an  exaggerated  statement. 
Many  of  las  troubles  sprang  from  his  resistance  of  CromweH's  later  assumptions. 
He  had  denounced  liim  from  the  pulpit  iu  Blaekfriars,  t'ur  which  cause  he  was 
arrested.  He  suffered  every  kind  of  persecution  for  preaching,  and  spent  eight 
years  in  thirteen  prisons,  dying  in  the  Fleet.  His  'Confession  '  of  thirty  articles  is 
given  in  a  treatise,  entitled  'The  Bird  in  the  Cage,  Chir])ing.'  In  this  he  gives  the 
faith  of  the  Welsh  Churches  which  he  founded. 

Jenkin  Jones,  commonly  called  'captain,'  was  another  grand  sample  of  this 
early  Welsh  independence  and  suffering  fur  Christ.  IIo  was  a  gentleman  of  prop- 
erty and  education,  who  had  been  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  raised  a 
troop  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse  for  Cromwell,  arming  and  equijiping  them 
himself.  With  these  he  kept  the  king's  friends  in  Breckonshire  under  subjection, 
often  appearing  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Bil)le  in  the  other.  Walker 
says  that  he  was  incumbent  in  his  native  parish,  and  Calamy,  that  he  was  rejected 
from  his  living,  so  the  Cliurch  party  berated  him  as  a  '  violent  Anabaptist.'  His 
presence  and  address  were  majestic,  and  once  when  going  to  preach  in  Monmouth- 
shire, a  soldier  of  the  royal  army  waylaid  him  to  kill  him,  but  was  so  struck  with 
his  comeliness  and  bearing,  that  his  heart  failed ;  he  heard  him  jjreach  and  was  con- 
verted. After  the  Restoration  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Caermarthen.     We  have  no  account  of  his  death. 

These  sketches  of  the  real  founders  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Wales 
will  help  us  tlie  better  to  understand  the  following  fticts.  Before  the  death  of 
Powell  the  Open  Communion  Baptists  were  much  the  more  numerous  in  Wales, 
but  after  that  they  gradually  declined.  The  Ilston  Church  records  give  the 
following  account  of  the  organization  of  that  Church.  A  Baptist  Church  was 
meeting  in  the  Glass-house,  Broad  Street,  London,  of  which  William  Consett  and 
Edward  Draper  were  membei's.  Miles  and  Thomas  Proud  visited  this  Church  just 
when  they  were  praying  God  to  send  more  laborers  into  the  vineyard,  and  these  two 
were  sent  back  to  Wales  as  missionaries.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1649,  they  formed 
a  regular  Baptist  Church  at  Ilston  as  the  result.  This  book  claims  that  this  was  the 
first  Church  of  baptized  believers  in  the  principality. 

It  says :  '  When  there  liad  been  no  company  or  society  of  people  holding  forth 
and  professing  the  doctrine,  worship,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  Gospel,  according 
to  the  primitive  institution,  that  ever  we  heard  of  in  all  Wales,  since  the  apostasy, 
it  ])leased  the  Lord  to  choose  this  dark  corner  to  place  his  name  in,  and  honor  us, 
undesei-ving  creatures,  with  the  happiness  of  I)eing  the  first  in  all  these  parts,  among 
whom  was  practiced  the  glorious  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  here  to  gather  the  first 
Church  of  baptized  believers.'     Jane  Lloyd  and  Elizabeth  Proud  were  the  first  con- 
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verts  baptized  liere,  but  in  eleven  yeai-s  the  Clmrcli  grew  to  two  hundred  and  sixty 
members  under  tlie  ministry  of  Miles.  He  also  preaclied  with' great  success  in  all 
the  region  round  about,  and  various  Churches  were  formed  in  that  part  of  Wales. 
A  very  bitter  controversy  sprang  up  between  the  Strict  Comnninion  and  Open 
Churches,  and  Tliomas  Proud  was  expelled  for  laxity  on  that  subject  by  the  strict 
brethren.  After  a  time  the  Open  Churches  dwindled  away,  or  fell  into  Pedobaptist 
bodies,  a  natural  tendency.  Some  Baptist  ministers  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept 
State  payment  by  church  tithes,  under  the  act  of  1649,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Wales.  These  were  itinerants  who  traveled  at  large,  and  were  paid 
by  the  '  Committee  of  the  Sequestered  Livings.'  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a 
copy  of  the  certificate  issued  to  Thomas  Evans,  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Caleb 
Evans : 

'  JBi/  the  Commission  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  WaUs.  Whereas, 
live  of  the  ministers,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  named,  bearing  date  the  25th  of 
February,  1649,  and  entitled  ^'An  Act  for  the  hetter  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
TFaZes,"  have,  according  to  the  tenors  of  the  said  act,  approved  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Eoans  the  younger,  to  be  a  person  qualified  for  the  \york  of  the  ministry,  and 
recommended  him  with  their  advice  to  us,  that  he  be  encouraged  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  ;  we  do,  accoi'ding  to  an  order  to  us  directed  by  the  committee  of  five  at 
Neath,  therefore  order  that  Mr.  John  Pryce,  Treasurer,  shall  forthwith  pay  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Evans  the  sum  of  £30,  which  we  have  thought  fit  to  allow  him 
towards  his  salary  and  encouragement  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  this 
our  order,  together  with  his  acquittance,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  for  the  said 
Treasurer.  Dated  under  our  hands,  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1653. 
John   Williams,  Secretary.' 

As  soon  as  the  Baptists  saw  that  they  had  compromised  tlieir  principles  by  this 
blunder,  they  retreated  from  their  false  position,  and  Powell  says  that  he  and  many 
of  his  brethren  'did  not  take  any  salary  at  all,  nor  any  other  maintenance  whatever 
since  the  year  1653.'  *  Powell  published  a  severe  attack  upon  Cromwell's  policy  in 
1655,  under  the  title  'Word  for  God,'  signed  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Welshmen,  most  of  whom  were  Baptists.  This  was  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
'new  modeling  of  ministers'  as  '  antichristian,'  and  against  the  'keeping  up  of 
parishes  and  tithes,  as  a  popish  invention.'  The  Llanwenarth  Church  felt  so  deeply 
on  this  matter  tliat  they  entered  the  following  on  their  church  book :  '  Whether 
Gospel  ministers  may  receive  payment  from  the  magistrates.'  Mr.  William 
Pritchard  (tlieir  minister)  was  advised  to  reject  the  offer  of  State  monej',  and  this 
record  was  agreed  to  on  'the  11th  day  of  the  5th  month.  1655,  and  also,  that 
they  (the  Church)  doe  withdi-aw  from  all  such  ministers  that  doe  receive  mainte- 
nance from  the  magistrntes,  and  from  all  such  as  consent  not  to  wholesome  doc- 
trme,  or  teacli  otherwise.'  As  this  was  a  branch  of  the  Abergavenny  Church  and  a 
member  of  the  Association,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  general  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  State  ministers  and  their  reception  of  State  money  for 
ministerial  services. 
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The  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Baptists,  their  zeal  and  rapid  progress  in  the 
principality,  stirred  up  a  formidable  opposition,  wliicli  took  the  i)oiiorable  form  of 
public  debate.  One  such  discussion  took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  Aber- 
gavennj',  September  5tli,  1653.  The  subject  \v:ls  '  Believer's  Baptism,'  and  John 
Tombes  disputed  first  with  Henry  Vaughan,  then  with  John  Cragge.  Their 
arguments  were  afterward  published.  Wood  says  of  Tombes:  'He  showed  himself 
a  most  excellent  disputant,  a  person  of  incomparable  parts,  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.'  He  also  speaks  of  a  similar  debate  with  Baxter, 
thus:  'All  scholars  there  and  then  present,  who  knew  the  way  of  disputing  and 
managing  arguments,  did  conclude  that  Toujbes  got  the  better  of  Baxter  by  far.'° 
Probably  this  was  the  first  debate  on  baptism  in  Wales,  and  Joshua  Thomas  says 
that  more  than  forty  persons  were  immersed  into  the  Church  in  Abergavenny  that 
year.  But  in  proportion  as  the  Baptists  grew,  they  wei'e  assailed  by  pen  and  tongue 
from  all  quarters,  and  in  1G56  the  elders  and  messengers  of  eight  Clnirclies  met  at 
Brecon  and  published  'An  Antidote  against  the  Times,'  in  self-defense.  This  was 
probabh'  the  first  Welsh  Baptist  Book.  They  speak  with  the  greatest  gratitude  '  of 
thousands  of  poor,  ignorant,  straying  people'  brought  to  Christ,  and  of  three  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  and  'six  thousand  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,'  cir- 
culated in  fourteen  years,  since  some  religious  liberty  was  enjoyed  in  Wales.  At 
this  time,  eight  Churches  belonged  to  the  Association,  besides  the  '  Powell  Bap- 
tists,' and  the  'Evans'  people  who  did  not  belong  to  it;  and  Thomas  mentions 
the  names  of  thirty  Baptist  ministers  in  Wales  under  the  Commonwealth.  But 
from  the  ascent  of  Charles  II.,  May  29tli,  1660,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  eight  and  twenty  yeai-s.  Persecution  raged  furiously  against  all  Non- 
conformists in  Wales,  and  the  Baptists  became,  as  usual,  the  special  subjects  of 
hate,  storm  and  chains:  prisons  and  doom  became  their  gloomy  fate.  Before  the 
end  of  June,  the  king's  wrath  burst  upon  the  Non-conformists  of  Wales,  followed 
by  a  .series  of  the  most  iniquitous  ordinances  that  despotism  could  desire.  The 
year  1662  brought  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  1664.  the  Conventicle  Act;  1665, 
the  Five  Mile  Act :  and  1673,  the  Test  Act.  Under  one  pretense  or  another, 
butchery  held  high  carnival  for  these  years.  Yet,  thousands  would  not  bow  the 
knee,  and  amongst  them,  some  of  the  noblest  Baptists  that  ever  Wales  produced. 
During  this  hot  persecution  the  Welsh  Baptists  sent  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  presented  to  him  personally  by  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Caer- 
marthen.  They  say:  'We  dare  not  walk  the  streets,  and  are  abused  even  in  our 
own  houses.  If  we  pray  to  God  with  our  families,  we  are  threatened  to  be  hung. 
Some  of  us  are  stoned  almost  to  death,  and  others  imprisoned  for  worshiping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences  and  the  rule  of  his  word.'  The 
king,  with  characteristic  heartlessness,  sent  them  a  polite  answer,  full  of  fair  prom- 
ises, but  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  matter,  and  their  sufferings  increased  day 
by  day. 
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Exconmiunicatiou  carried  with  it  the  denial  of  burial  in  the  parish  church-yards, 
so  that  the  Baptists  were  obliged  to  bury  their  dead  in  tlieir  own  gardens,  or  wliere 
they  conld,  generally  in  secret  and  at  night.  A  godly  woman  in  liadnorshire  had 
been  excommunicated  for  not  attending  that  parish  church,  but  had  been  secretly 
bni'ied  in  its  burjdng-ground.  The  enraged  parson,  however,  had  her  body  taken 
from  its  grave  and  dragged  to  the  cross-roads,  to  be  buried  as  a  malefactor.  There 
her  friends  erected  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,  but  it  was  demolished.  Yet,  even  in 
this  period  of  fiery  persecution,  we  have  the  history  of  a  new  Baptist  Church,  formed 
under  singular  circumstances  of  persecution  and  hatred.  William  Jones,  a  Pres- 
byterian, was  ejected  from  his  parish  in  1660,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years  in 
Caermarthen  Castle.  During  that  time  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  when  liberated  he 
went  to  Olchon  to  be  immersed.  On  returning  home  he  preached  his  new  faith 
and,  on  the  Ith  of  August,  16G7,  baptized  Griffith  Howells  and  five  others.  Howells 
was  wealthy  and  educated,  and  on  the  25th,  five  more  persons  were  immersed.  By 
Jnly  12th,  1668,  the  number  liad  increased  to  thirty-one,  who  were  organized  into 
a  Church,  of  which  Jones  and  Howells  were  elected  joint  elders.  In  1777,  one 
century  afterward,  tiiis  Church  had  so  branched  out  into  the  counties  of  Pembroke, 
Caermarthen  and  Cardigan  that  it  numbered  1,767  members.  Interesting  accounts 
might  be  given  of  the  local  Churches  of  the  several  counties,  but  they  are  all  much 
the  same:  a  history  of  oppression,  decadence,  division  and  providential  intervention. 
Sometimes  cases  of  excessive  barbarity  are  put  on  record,  and  othei's  of  wonderful 
deliverance. 

The  Welsh  Baptists  found  relief  in  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  which  pi-otects 
them  in  their  worship  to  this  day,  and  under  its  provisions  they  left  the  rocks  and 
other  hiding  places.  Their  brethren  in  London  invited  them  to  a  conference  in 
October  of  that  year,  wiiere  about  a  hundred  Churches  were  represented;  seven 
ministers  went  up  from  Wales  and  tlie  Assembly  set  forth  a  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  Welsh  Association,  consisting  of  ten  Churches,  reassembled  at  Llanwenarth, 
May  6th,  1700,  and  continued  to  grow,  so  that  almost  every  county  has  now  an 
Association  of  its  own.  At  first,  the  official  language  of  these  bodies  was  English, 
but  since  1708,  the  vernacular  has  been  used.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  first 
Association  was  held  in  Wliitsun-week,  the  first  day  being  spent  in  prayer  and 
fasting.  The  ' Associational  Sermon'  was  introduced  in  1703,  and  in  time,  preach- 
ing became  the  cliief  feature  of  the  meetings,  until  now,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
sermons  are  preached  at  such  gatlierings.  Our  brethren  resorted  much  to  fasting 
and  prayer  at  their  associational  meetings,  especially  when  heresy  and  contention 
crept  in,  or  where  two  Churches  were  at  variance.  In  such  cases,  all  the  Churches 
were  called  upon  to  hold  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting;  and  in  1723,  when  two 
Churches  were  in  a  light,  '  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month,  for  half  a  year, 
was  appointed  for  fasting  and  prayer,  on  account  of  tliis  distressing  affair.'  Then 
when  the  contest  ended,  '  the  Churches  were  desired  to  observe  days  of  thanks- 
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giving  for  what  was  done.'  Prayer  and  fasting  form  an  excellent  remedy  for  that 
'demon;'  would  that  all  church  lighters  would  take  a  vow  neither  to  eat  nor 
drink  till  their  tight  was  ended  ;  this  would  happily  rid  us  of  most  of  them  within 
forty  days. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714,  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  '  Schism  Bill,'  and  the  Welsh  Baptists  kept  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  with  thanksgiving  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  so-called 
(1688),  there  were  eleven  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales,  ten  of  which  are  named  by 
Joshua  Thomas,  the  eleventh  being  a  very  strong  Church,  under  the  pastoral  caie 
of  William  Jones,  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Caennarthen,  formed  in 
thai  year.  By  the  year  1735  these  had  increased  to  si.xteen.  But  this  statement 
is  misleading,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  each  Church,  so-called,  was  made  up 
of  many  congregations,  all  under  one  pastor,  who  had  many  assistants,  in  some 
cases  six  or  eight,  and  in  one  ease  eleven.  The  Churches  did  not  report  the 
number  of  members  to  the  Association,  but  the  separate  Church  records,  which 
have  been  preserved,  show,  that  there  were  several  hundred  communicants  in  a 
mnuber  of  these  Cinirches,  and  the  names  of  forty-two  ministers  are  given  who 
labored  in  them  between  1700  and  1736 ;  all  Strict  Communionists,  many  of  them 
men  of  might.  Besides  those  who  remained  in  Wales,  large  numbers  of  Baptists 
migrated  to  America,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing  the  denomination  here, 
as  we  shall  find. 

About  1692,  Baptist  sentiments  had  taken  such  a  strong  hold  in  the  western 
part  of  the  ])rincipality,  that  warm  controversies  arose  with  the  Pedobaptists, 
especially  the  Independents.  Several  debates  were  had ;  then  both  sides  agreed  to 
preach  on  baptism  at  Penlan.  John  Thomas,  an  Independent,  preached,  on  infant 
baptism,  and  John  Jenkins,  a  Baptist,  on  believer's  baptism.  The  result  was,  that 
so  many  Independents  were  immersed  as  rendered  it  desirable  for  them  to  ask 
Samuel  Jones,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  fine  scholar,  to  write  in  defense  of  infant 
baptism  ;  but,  as  he  declined,  James  Owen,  of  Oswestry,  undertook  that  work.  In 
1693  he  published  '  Infant  Baptism  from  Heaven,'  perhaps  the  first  book  in  the 
Welsh  tongue  on  that  subject.  In  answer,  Benjamin  Keach  published  '  Light  broke 
forth  in  Wales."  Another  controversy  of  the  same  sort  took  place  about  1726, 
between  ^Miles  Harris  for  the  Baptists  and  Edmund  Jones  for  the  Pedoba])tists. 
These  combatants  belabored  each  other  fidl  soundly  and  kept  the  country  in  a 
turmoil  until  a  convention  was  called  of  leaders  from  both  sides,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  respect  each  other  for  the  future,  and  try  to  behave  decently.  This  agree- 
ment was  duly  signed  by  three  Baptists  and  six  Pedobaptists,  properly  attested  by 
five  other  ministers  and  printed  in  1728.  But,  alas  for  the  M-eakness  of  Welsh 
Pedobaptist  nature !  Fowler  Walker,  the  Independent  minister  of  Abergavenny,  the 
first  attestor  to  this  awful  document,  could  not  keep  his  pen  still,  but  in  1732 
published  a  tract  on  '  Infant  Baptism  ; '  and  then,  alas  for  the  Baptist  Association  !  in 
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response  it  publislied  '  Doe's  Tract  of  Forty  Texts  from  tlie  New  Testament  on 
Believer's  Baptism.'  And,  as  if  this  were  not  eiiougli,  Brother  David  Rees,  of 
London,  sent  a  letter  to  Brother  Walker,  promising  that  his  book  should  be 
further  considered  at  leisure.  Accordingly,  in  1734-,  he  published  his  'Infant  Bap- 
tism no  Institution  of  Christ's;  and  the  Rejection  of  it  Justified  by  Scripture 
and  Antiquity."  Whereupon,  thereafter,  Brother  Walker  found  it  comfortable  to 
keep  still. 

After  this  the  Welsh  Baptists,  who  were  principally  firm,  hyper-Calvinists 
holding  the  quinquarticular  points,  had  a  warm  controversy  amongst  themselves  on 
Arminianism.  The  '  Arminian  Heresy,'  as  it  was  called,  was  creej^ing  in,  however, 
and  at  least  three  ministers  were  affected  thereby.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  it  was  the  duty  of  sinners  to  turn  to  God,  because  of  their  obligations  to 
the  moral  law.  But  in  1733  Enoch  Francis  had  the  good  sense  to  publish  his 
'  Word  in  Season,'  in  which  he  took  the  moderate  Calvinistic  ground,  so  ably  pre- 
sented afterward  by  Andrew  Fuller,  namely:  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
sufficient  for  all  mankind,  but  that  its  efficacy  is  confined  to  the  elect  only,  and  that 
the  offer  of  salvation  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel.  This 
position  softened  the  controversy,  but  it  continued  down  to  the  present  century,  and 
made  great  trouble  in  Churches  which  had  more  than  one  minister,  who  disagreed  on 
the  subject.  At  Hengoed,  Morgan  Griffith  was  a  stanch  Calvinist,  but  Charles 
Winter,  his  co-pastor,  was  a  thorough  Arminian,  and  they  debated  the  matter 
warndy.  It  was  arranged  that  Winter  should  not  preach  any  thing  contrary  to 
Griffith,  which  arrangement  held  good  till  Griffith's  death  in  1738,  when  the  Ciiurch 
expelled  Winter  and  twenty-four  others  with  him,  who  formed  an  Arminian  Bap- 
tist Churcti,'  near  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which,  however,  soon  became  extinct.  Other 
Churches  had  similar  troubles. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  tlie  iiistory  of  ministerial  education  amongst  the  Welsh 
Baptists.  The  Pembrokeshire  Church  at  a  very  early  date  was  called  •  The  College,' 
because  of  the  many  ministers  whom  it  sent  forth ;  and  probably  it  had  some  sys- 
tem of  training  peculiar  to  itself.  Young  Baptist  ministers  were  trained  at  Samuel 
Jones's  private  Presbyterian  Seminary  for  a  while,  but  about  1732  the  Baptists 
established  one  of  their  own  near  Pontypool.  This  school  was  founded  chiefly  by 
Morgan  Griffith  and  Miles  Harris,  two  most  enterprising  and  liberal  spirits,  and 
was  of  immense  service  to  the  Baptist  ministry  until  1770,  when  the  Bristol  College 
was  established  and  this  Seminary  was  given  up.  One  of  its  best-known  students  out 
of  a  list  of  forty  powerful  names  was  Dr.  Thos.  Li.ewely.\,  a  descendant  of  the 
Welsh  Bible  translator.  He  finished  his  studies  in  London  and  became  president 
of  a  Baptist  Academy  there,  which  prepared  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1G96  he 
raised  subscriptions  for  and  induced  the  '  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge '  to  issue  twenty  thousand  Welsh  Bibles.  He  also  wrote  a  'History  of  Welsli 
Versions,'  and  a  work  on  '  The  British  Tongue  '  in  its  relation   to  other  languages, 
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and  to  the  '  Welsli  Bible."  Dr.  liippoii  says  tliat  Gibbon  remarked  to  liiiii,  when 
speaking  of  linguists :  'I  think,  my  3'oung  friend,  that  Dr.  Llewelyn  is  the  tirst 
scholar  we  have  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters.' 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  give  the  narrative  of  large 
numbers  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  fathers,  with  their  notable  sayings  and  doings,  many 
of  them  being  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  their  Any  ;  learned,  zealous  for  the  truth 
and  its  able  defenders,  whose  Gospel  ministry  was  marked  by  great  power  from 
above  in  the  salvation  of  men.  In  this  list  would  stand  prominent  the  names  of 
Lewis  Thomas,  William  Pritchard,  Enoch  Francis,  Morgan  Gi'iffith,  Caleb  Evans 
of  Pentre  and  his  ten  illustrious  descendants  in  the  ministry,  w'ith  John  Harris. 
These  and  many  others  fought  the  good  fight  for  toleration  and  conquered  ;  for  by 
1715  one  eighth  of  the  Welsh  were  Xon-conformists,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
by  1736.  In  1794:  the  number  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales  was  fifty-six,  with 
7,050  membei-s;  but  in  1798,  the  churches  nunil)ered  eight3-four,  with  9,000 
members,  divided  for  convenience  into  the  Xortheni,  Eastern  and  Western  Asso- 
ciations. They  had  passed  tlirough  many  contentions,  on  the  Sandemanian,  Socin- 
iau  and  Arian  questions,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  Conunnnion.  For  a  time 
Sandemanianism  wrought  great  mischief  amongst  the  Welsh  Churches,  many  of 
the  pastors,  amongst  them  Christmas  Evans,  being  almost  blinded  by  its  preten- 
sions. In  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  leading  men  of  the  denom- 
ination became  involved  in  a  warm  controversy  concerning  the  Atonement  and 
Redemption  ;  and  Christmas  Evans  published  a  book  in  1811,  in  which  he  gave 
what  was  called  'a  commercial  aspect 'to  the  Atonement.  He  set  forth  that  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  is  of  equal  weight  with  the  sins  of  the  elect ;  while  others 
took  the  ground  that  its  effects  were  twofold,  bearing  on  tlie  sins  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  on  those  of  the  elect  in  particular.  At  that  point  in  the  controversy 
Richard  Foulkes,  the  Baptist  pastor  at  Newbridge,  and  John  Phillips  Davies,  the 
pastor  at  Tredegar,  who  had  embraced  the  docti-ines  of  Andrew  Fuller,  came  to 
their  defense,  many  others  joined  them,  and  tlie  debate  ran  high.  The  result  was 
that  the  Welsh  Baptists  became  more  distinguished  from  that  period  for  biblical 
teaching  than  for  systematic  theologj- ;  and  to-day  no  Churches  hail  truth  in  its 
simplicity,  freedom,  amplitude  and  warmth,  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  divine 
Oracles,  more  heartily  than  do  the  Baptists  of  Wales.  They  hold  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  the  responsibility  of  man  by  a  strong  and  clear  grasp  which  honors 
them  amongst  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  they  unhesitatingly  maintain  every 
other  principle  which  is  vital  to  Bible  Baptists.  The  numljer  of  public  debates 
held  on  Baptism,  and  the  works  published  on  that  subject  by  our  Welsh  brethren, 
has  been  endless.  But  the  most  able  production  of  all  is  '  The  Act  of  Baptism,' 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Jones,  published  in  1882.  It  will  long  remain 
a  standard  work. 

We  have  alreadj'  seen  that  the  Baptists  of  Wales  became  interested  early  in 
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educational  plans,  and  we  find  Morgan  Griffith,  of  Hengoed,  establisliing  the  Tros- 
nant  Academy  as  early  as  1732-34.  Joshua  Thomas  kept  a  school  also  at  Leominster 
for  many  years,  and  prepared  students  for  the  Bristol  Academy  ;  but  his  successor, 
Samuel  Kilpin,  opened  a  regular  academy  there  in  1805,  from  which  sprang  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  denomination.  The  Abergavenny  College  was  founded  in 
the  year  1807,  with  Micah  Thomas  for  its  president,  who  sent  forth  six  hundred  and 
six  ministers  of  such  character  that  he  won  for  the  institution  the  confidence  and 
support  of  all  the  Cinirches.  Thomas  was  a  noble  and  indefatigable  worker  and  a 
fine  scholar.  He  baptized  over  400  persons,  and  preached  about  5,500  sermons, 
besides  doing  his  pastoral  work  at  Abergavenny  and  his  presidential  duties.  He 
died  in  1853,  aged  seventy-five. 

Pontypool  College  is  a  continuation  of  this.  Its  buildings  were  erected  in  1836, 
and  have  since  been  enlarged,  making  them  very  inviting.  Dr.  Thomas  was  presi- 
dent for  forty-one  years,  then  was  succeeded  by  William  Lewis,  A.M.,  who  died  in 
1880,  the  chair  being  filled  at  present  by  William  Edwards,  B.A.,  assisted  by  David 
Thomas,  B. A.,  as  classical  tutor.  Haverfordwest  College  was  established  in  1S39, 
David  Davis  being  its  first  president,  who  filled  the  place  till  his  death,  in  1856. 
Thos.  Davis  succeeded  him  and  still  retains  his  place,  with  T.  W.  Davis,  B.A.,  as 
classical  tutor.  Llangollen  College  dates  from  1862,  Drs.  John  Pritcliard  and  Hugh 
Jones  having  served  it  as  presidents,  but  since  the  death  of  the  latter,  G.  Davis  is 
the  sole  tutor.  In  order  tliat  the  Cluirches  may  secure  ail  possible  advantages  from 
the  Universities  of  the  principality,  the  managers  of  the  above-named  three  colleges 
have  affiliated  them  more  closely  with  those  institutions ;  the  students  of  Pontypool 
now  obtain  their  classical  training  at  Cardiff,  those  of  Haverfordwest  at  Aberystwyth, 
and  those  of  Llangollen  at  Bangor. 

The  Baptist  Building  Fund  for  Wales,  organized  in  1862,  with  a  capital  of 
£6,932  lis.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  free  loans  to  the  Churches,  payable  in  annual 
installments  of  ten  per  cent.,  is  doing  a  grand  work.  The  AYelsh  Baptist  LTnion, 
formed  in  1866,  now  representing  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  Churches,  is  a  useful 
body.  It  meets  annually  in  August  or  September,  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine, 
and  an  Annual  Hand-Book  for  tlie  denomination.  Besides  these,  the  Baptists  pub- 
lish three  monthlies  and  two  weeklies.  According  to  the  returns  for  the  year  1886, 
their  numerical  sti'ength  in  Wales  is:  Churches,  590;  members,  73,828;  attendance 
on  Sunday-schools,  74,830.  The  denomination  is  thoroughly  united,  marches  boldly 
forward  upholding  God's  word  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  against  all  human  ritual 
and  tradition  ;  with  a  very  bright  future  in  view. 

This  chapter  cannot  be  completed  without  a  few  sketches  of  some  of  the  fathers 
and  leaders  in  Welsh  Baptist  history,  but  these  must  be  limited  to  a  few  repi'e- 
sentative  men  of  their  several  classes. 

Joshua  Thomas  is  celebrated  as  their  leading  historian.  He  was  born  at  Caio, 
1719,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  resided  at  Hereford.     At  that  time  he  did  not  profess 
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religion,  but  yet  walked  thirteen  miles  to  Leominster  to  worship  with  the  Baptists 
every  other  Sunday.  He  was  baptized  there  in  ITiO,  and  entered  the  ministry  in 
1746;  he  afterward  became  pastor  at  Leominster,  wliere  he  remained  for  lift}' 
}ears.  He  wrote  a  ' History  of  the  "Welsh  Baptists,'  also  a  '  History  of  the  Baptist 
Association  in  "Wales,'  being  better  acquainted  with  these  subjects  than  any  man  of 
his  day. 

AVii.LiAM  "V\'^iLLiAMs.  justicc  of  tlic  pcacc  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke.  Born,  1732 :  died,  1799.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  Episcopalians,  but,  leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  six,  he  was 
educated  in  the  best  manner  under  trustees.  He  uuirried  young  but  lost  his  wife, 
and  was  led  to  Christ  by  this  affliction,  entering  tlie  ministry.  In  Cardigan  lie  built 
a  commodious  chapel  and  tilled  it  with  devout  hearers.  He  labored  under  the 
odious  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  but  yet  was  appointed  to  civil  office  under  the 
government.  The  law  re(pired  him  to  qualify  by  taking  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Established  Church  within  a  year  of  his  appointment,  and  annually  thereafter,  but 
he  tilled  his  office  for  many  years  without  submissiou  to  this  test  of  conformity.  He 
moved  in  the  higher  classes  of  societj-,  and  for  a  long  jjeriod  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  when  he  died  his  loss  as  a  magistrate  was  mourned  as 
uatioual. 

MoKGAX  John  TJiiees  was  the  AVelsii  Baptist  hero  of  religious  liberty.  Born 
at  Graddfa,  1760;  after  his  baptism  at  Hengoed  he  weni;  to  tlie  Bristol  Academy, 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  17S7.  Before  going  to  Bristol  he  established  night- 
schools  and  Sunday-schools,  far  and  near,  teaching  the  pupils  himself  gratis,  in 
chapels,  barns  and  other  places,  and  supplying  them  with  books.  "When  he  became 
a  pastor  he  aroused  the  denomination  to  the  need  of  Sunday-schools  before  any 
other  denomination  liad  taken  them  up  in  Wales.  Aided  by  others  he  founded 
a  society  in  1792  for  tlie  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  France,  believing  that  tlie 
Eevolution  had  prepared  that  people  for  the  Gospel.  But  this  work  was  arrested 
by  the  war  of  1793.  This  is  the  tirst  attempt  known  to  form  a  Bible  Society 
for  purely  missionary  purposes,  as  he  connected  with  it  a  mission  to  Btilogne. 
This  failing,  he  left  France  and  threw  himself  into  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  political  liberty  and  religious  equality  in  Wales.  He  established 
the  '  Cylchgrawn,'  a  magazine,  which  eulogized  the  American  Constitution,  and 
demanded  that  religions  support  in  Wales  should  be  patterned  by  that  in  the 
L'nited  States.  Spies  were  put  upon  his  track,  and  an  officer  from  London  ap- 
peared at  Caermarthen  for  his  arrest.  His  landlord  misled  the  officer,  and  gave 
Rhees  a  hint  that  he  had  better  make  for  Liverpool,  whence  he  left  for  America, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia.  There  he  took  a  band 
of  Welsh  emigrants  into  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  1797,  and  organized  them 
into  a  Church  at  Beulali,  Cambria  County,  Pa.     He  died   at  Somei-set,  December 
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Joseph  Harris  {Gomer),  pastor  at  Swansea,  was  born  17T3.  So  great  was 
his  tliirst  for  knowledge,  that,  without  any  early  educational  advantages,  he  became 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  letters  in  the  nation  and  wielded  great  iiiHuence.  He 
first  made  his  mark  as  a  controversial  theologian  in  various  pamphlets,  and  in 
his  work  on  'The  Proper  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  publislied  in  1816. 
Bishop  Bui-gcss  and  other  eminent  members  of  the  lilnglish  clergy  pronounced  high 

eulogies  upon  this  book.  At 
that  time  no  magazine  or  week- 
ly was  published  in  Welsh,  and 
in  1814  Plarris  established  tlie 
'  Star  of  Gomer,'  a  weekly,  in 
that  language.  As  a  weekly  this 
enterprise  failed,  but  in  1818  he 
started  a  monthly  under  the  same 
name,  wliicli  met  with  great 
success.  It  was  so  broad  and 
tiiorough  in  its  discussions  that, 
it  attained  national  celebrity, 
and  earned  for  him  the  title 
'  Father  of  Welsh  Journalism.' 
He  also  published  a  Welsh  and 
English  Bible  ;  and  a  hymn  book 
for  his  own  denomination,  which 
is  yet  in  use.  lie  came  to  his 
grave  in  soi'row,  some  say  of  a 
CHi.isiMis  L\  iNs  broken  heart,  for  the  loss  of  his 

favorite  son,  whose  memoirs  he 
■wrote  in  grief  and  tears,  making  its  composition  one  of  the  most  touching  pro- 
ductions in  the  Welsh  tongue. 

Christmas  Evans,  the  prince  of  AVelsh  preachers,  was  born  on  the  25tli  of  De- 
cember, 1766,  and  named  after  that  day.  His  father  was  very  poor,  and  died  wlien 
Christmas  was  about  the  age  of  nine,  leaving  him  in  such  neglect  that  he  could  not 
read  when  he  was  fifteen.  Mourning  this  ignorance  he  resolved  to  learn,  and  soon 
plodded  thi-ough  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  At  eighteen  he  was  converted  and  united 
with  the  Arminian  Presbyterians.  Soon  he  held  religious  services  in  cottages,, 
having  memorized  one  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  sermons  and  one  of  Mr.  Roland's. 
These  were  delivered  in  such  a  wonderful  manner,  that  when  a  hearer  knew  them 
to  be  mere  recitations,  he  remarked  that  '  there  must  be  something  in  that  un- 
lettered boy,  for  tlie  prayer  was  as  good  as  the  sermon."  Alas  I  master,  that  also 
was  taken  from  a  book.  Evans  went  to  school  for  a  time  to  Ilev.  Mr.  Davis, 
but,  having  no  means  to  prosecute  his  studies,  started  for  England  to  labor  as  a 
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fai'iner  in  tlie  harvest-tield.  Discouraged,  he  nearly  abandoned  tlie  idea  of  cnter- 
iug  the  ministry,  and,  in  fact,  became  ahnost  indifferent  to  religion.  Just  then 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  received  a  blow  which  left  him  insensible, 
and  his  right  eye  blind  for  life.  His  narrow  escape  aroused  him  to  new  diligence, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  immersed  on  his  faith  in  Christ  in  the  river  Duar,  by  Rev. 
Timothy  Thomas,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Aberduar.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  ordained  at  Lleyn  as  the  pastor  of  five  small  Baptist  Churches 
there.  Frequently  he  walked  twenty  miles  and  preached  four  or  five  times  on  the 
Sabbath  with  marked  results.  He  was  captivated  by  the  preaching  o';  Robert 
Roberts,  a  hunch-backed  Calvinistic  Methodist,  of  marked  eccentricities,  and  said 
that  from  him  he  had  '  obtained  the  keys  of  the  level,'  whatever  that  may  be.  In  a 
short  time  Evans  evinced  remarkable  preaching  powers.  He  traveled  on  foot 
through  town  and  village,  crowds  gathering  into  chapels  and  burying-grounds,  on 
week-days  and  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  while  many  were  converted  and  immersed. 
His  fame  spread  on  the  wings  of  the  winds,  and  multitudes  followed  him  from  place 
to  place. 

In  1791  he  removed  to  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  taking  charge  of  the  two  Baptist 
Churches  there,  on  a  salary  of  £17  j9e/'  annum.  Besides  the  two  chapels,  he  had 
eight  preaching  stations  and  no  other  Baptist  minister  near  him.  The  Churches 
were  in  a  cold  and  distracted  state,  but  his  labors  were  soon  followed  bj-  powerful 
religious  revivals.  In  179-1  he  went  far  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
which  met  at  Velin  Voel,  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  hottest  of  weather.  Two 
ministers  liad  preached  in  a  tedious  way  and  the  heat  had  almost  stupefied  the  people, 
wlien  Evans  commenced  the  third  sermon.  In  a  few  minutes  the  people  began  to 
weep  and  praise  God,  to  leap  and  clap  their  hands  for  joy,  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ment continued  through  the  entire  day  and  night,  the  crowd  saying  to  each  other: 
'  The  one-eyed  man  of  Anglesea  is  a  prophet  sent  from  God  I '  For  years  he  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  tliis  body,  and  liere  he  preached  his  famous  sermon  on  the  de- 
moniac of  Gadara.  That  sermon  held  the  vast  throng  spell-bound  for  three  hours; 
for  Christmas  drew  sucli  a  picture  before  them  as  even  Jean  Paul  Richter  never 
drew.  The  vast  throng  was  beside  itself.  Xumbers  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  as  if  an  earthquake  rocked  beneath  them.  They  had  a  clear  vision  of  tlie 
naked  maniac,  full  of  burning  anger  and  wild  gesture,  with  fiend's  eyes,  fierce  and 
full  of  flame.  They  saw  his  paroxysms  which  broke  the  chains  that  held  him,  as 
threads  of  tow,  when  he  bounded  away  like  a  wild  beast,  to  leap  upon  harmless 
men.  He  lived  in  rocks,  slept  in  tombs  with  the  dead,  haunted  these  dismal  abodes 
like  a  midnight  ghost  and  made  them  echo  with  loud  blasphemies.  All  feared  him 
as  a  demon  and  none  dared  approach  him.  His  wife  was  broken-hearted,  and 
his  children  desolate.  In  lucid  moments  he  was  gentle,  then  he  roared  like  a 
lion,  howled  like  a  wolf,  raved  like  a  tiger,  the  terror  of  Gadara ;  until  Jesus 
came,  quelled  the  storm,  restored  the  tortured  mind  and  filled  tiie  land  with  joy. 
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Then  came  his  picture  of  tlie  swine  wallowing  in  destruction,  the  punishment  of 
their  selfish  owners  and  great  doctrinal  truths,  M'liich  produced  an  eilect  scarcely 
credible,  but  for  full  and  clear  testimony. 

In  1826,  when  the  preaching  stations  in  Anglesea  had  increased  to  scores  and  the 
preachers  to  twenty-eight,  he  left  that  island  and  settled  as  pastor  at  Caerphilly,  where 
lie  soon  added  one  hundred  and  forty  members  to  his  Church  by  baptism.  lie  re- 
mained here  but  two  years  when  he  reuaoved  to  Cardiff,  and  in  two  years  more  to 
Caernarvon,  where  he  contended  with  great  difficulties  from  church  debts  and  dis- 
sension. When  on  a  collecting  tour  for  that  Church  he  died  suddeidy  at  Swansea, 
July  19th,  1838,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  tifty-fourth  of  his  won- 
derful ministry.  As  he  passed  from  earth  he  said  :  '  I  am  leaving  you  ;  I  have 
labored  in  the  sanctuary  fifty-three  years,  and  this  is  my  comfort,  that  I  have  never 
labored  without  blood  in  the  basin  ! '  AVith  his  last  breath  he  referred  to  a  verse 
in  an  old  Welsh  hyniii,  then  waved  his  hand  as  if  with  Elijah  in  the  chariot  of  fire, 
and  cried  :  '  Wheel  about,  coachman ;  drive  on  I ' 

He  had  preached  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  times  before  Baptist  Associations 
and  paid  foi'ty  visits  to  South  Wales,  so  that  he  held  front  rank  in  the  Welsh  min- 
istry for  more  than  half  a  century-  without  a  stain  on  his  moral  character.  In  per- 
son he  stood  about  six  feet  high,  with  an  athletic  frame — a  very  Anakim — and  his 
head  covered  with  thick,  coarse,  black  hair.  His  bearing  was  dignified,  notwith- 
standing an  unwieldy  gait,  arising  from  an  inequality  of  limbs,  inducing  an  able 
writer  to  say  that  '  he  appeared  like  one  composed  on  the  day  after  a  great  battle 
out  of  the  scattered  members  of  the  slain  ;'  or  as  a  Yorkshire  man  expressed  it  to 
the  writer,  'like  a  book  taken  in  numbers,  with  some  wanting.'  His  face  betok- 
ened great  intelligence  and  amiability,  his  eye-brows  were  dark  and  heavily  arched, 
and  his  one,  large,  dreamy  eye  was  very  brilliant.  Robert  Hall  said  of  him  that  he 
was  '  the  tallest,  stoutest,  greatest  man  he  ever  saw ;  that  he  had  but  one  eye,  if  it 
could  be  called  an  eye  ;  it  was  more  properly  a  brilliant  star ;  it  shined  like  Venus  I 
and  would  light  an  army  through  a  forest  on  a  dark  night.'  This  evangelical  seraph 
of  one  eye,  like  all  seraphs,  had  a  warm  and  quick  temperament,  held  under 
perfect  control ;  and  though  his  sustained  power  of  imagination  was  astonishing,  he 
was  very  dignified  in  debate.  His  J^iety  was  simple,  modest  and  ardent.  The 
wi'iter  thinks  that  one  of  the  best  tests  of  true  power  in  a  preacher  is  the  character 
of  his  public  prayers,  and  once  asked  an  old  and  intelligent  Welshman  wlio  had  often 
heard  Evans,  to  describe  these.  He  replied  :  '  They  were  commonly  short,  but  he 
seldom  stopped  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  from  his  one  eye  and  the 
empty  socket  of  the  other,  while  pleading  for  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  day.'  Here  was  a  secret  i.if  his  eloquence  which  cannot  be  described 
more  than  the  warm  breathings  of  seraphim  can  be  depicted.  His  voice  had  great 
compass  and  melody,  his  gestures  were  easy  and  forceful,  and  his  composition 
crowded  with  metaphor  and  allegory.      His   style  was  more    than  original,  it  was 
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uiiiijuc,  beariiiij  tlie  titaiiip  uf  liiirh  iieiiiu?.  as  every  sentence  carried  liis  own  spirit 
aud  its  exjiression  to  otliers  in  the  nicest  sliadings  of  fervent  tiu>uglit.  The  press 
has  fjiven  us  two  hundred  of  liis  sermons,  which  were  methodical  and  strong  in  their 
uiiitv.  The  Bible  was  as  real  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and  hence,  he  drew  the  his- 
tory and  doctrine  of  the  cross  in  true  lines.  lie  was  more  luminous  in  exposition, 
and  fuller  of  imagery  than  Whitefield.  Ilis  descriptions  were  pure  inspirations  of 
the  imagination,  and  his  sentences  were  the  joint  language  of  feeling  and  logic. 
After  the  ideal  of  Horace,  men  wept  when  he  shed  real  tears.  lie  breathed  that 
vehement  thought  and  passion  into  his  speech  which  Longinus  called  'a  divine 
frenzy.'  But  his  preaching  was  governed  by  a  sense  of  obligation  to  God  aud  the 
grandeur  of  love  to  man.  These  took  his  own  soul  b}-  storm  and  stormed  the  souls 
of  others.  His  one  theme  was  Christ,  his  one  aim  to  save  guilty  men,  pulling  them 
out  of  the  fire,  and  so  his  pulpit  power  increased  to  the  last.  God  put  honor  ujwn 
him,  as  he  always  has  upon  such  men,  'and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.' 

JoHX  Jexkixs  was  another  splendid  specimen  of  self-educated  ministers  in 
Wales.  His  parents  were  very  lowly  and  he  never  spent  a  day  in  school.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  found  one  of  John  Rhees's  evening-school  books  and  learned 
to  read  the  Welsh  Bible.  The  next  year  he  was  baptized  at  Llanwenartli,  and 
became  a  pastor  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  on  a  salary  of  £3  per  j^ear.  Thus  hum- 
bling himself,  in  1808  he  was  exalted  to  a  salary  of  £16  per  annum  as  pastor  at 
Hengoed.  There  he  built  up  one  of  the  strongest  Churches  in  the  principality, 
and  became  a  leading  writer  in  the  denomination.  In  1811  he  published  a  body 
of  divinity  under  the  title  of  the  '  Silver  Palace,'  and  followed  it,  in  1831,  liy  a 
Commentar}-  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  Lewisburg  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1S52  ;  and  he  dietl  in  Christ  on  June  5,  1853, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 

Timothy  Thojlas,  of  Aberduar,  was  a  most  robust  servant  of  Christ ;  the  son 
of  tlie  'Thunderer'  of  the  same  name.  He  was  rough  and  ready,  loved  to  ride  the 
best  horse  in  Wales,  and  made  the  whole  country  his  parish.  He  celebrated  his 
baptismal  services  in  the  open  air,  and  would  smite  into  the  dust  any  disturber  of 
bis  services,  holding  up  his  license  in  one  hand  and  his  Bible  in  the  other,  demand- 
ing '  order '  by  virtue  of  two  warrants,  one  from  the  King  of  England  and  the 
other  from  the  King  of  Heaven.  Wjjen  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  his 
father  died,  liut  his  father's  mantle  fell  n]i(in  him.  Gn  returning  from  his  funeral 
his  niotiier  mourned,  saying,  '  that  the  family  altar  had  fallen  and  there  was  no  one 
to  build  it  up.'  Timothy  replied  :  '  Mother,  it  shall  not  fall ; '  and  that  night  he 
conducted  worship  in  the  stricken  home.  After  his  ordination,  in  1772-73,  he  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  word.  During  his  ministry  he  baptized  about  2,000 
converts,  and  with  a  touch  of  honest  pride  he  loved  to  name  amongst  them  Christ- 
mas Evans.  He  died  in  18-10,  aged  eighty-six  years,  protesting  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  his  life  worth  recording  for  another  greneration. 
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John  Williams  was  the  thorough  scholar  and  translator  of  the  Xew  Testament 
into  modern  Welsh.  lie  was  born  at  Waen  in  1806,  and  his  youth  was  character- 
ized by  many  eccentricities,  one  of  which  was  that  he  constantly  hid  himself  in  the 
hedges  and  woods  with  his  books,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  without  a  master,  had 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and  Latin,  with  consideral)le  attainments  in 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  At  twenty-one  he  published  an  English  grammar  in 
Welsh  and  English,  which  brought  him  pressing  invitations  to  enter  the  Episcopal 
ministry ;  but  lie  was  ordained  a  home  missionary  amongst  the  Baptists  in  1834. 
He  devoted  himself,  however,  to  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  finislied 
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the  task  in  four  years.  To  reach  the  simple  sense  of  the  original  by  the  best  texts 
was  his  first  aim,  and  his  next,  its  faithful  translation  into  his  mother-tongue.  Con- 
viction obliged  him  to  give  an  immersionist  version,  and  while  nobody  pretended 
that  his  renderings  were  unfaithful,  the  cry  was  raised  that  he  had  made  a  '  Baptist 
Bible.'  He  expressed  the  act  of  baptism  by  the  word  trochi,  which  has  no  ecclesi- 
astical meaning,  and  answers  to  dip,  or  immerse,  in  English,  instead  of  retaining  the 
word  bedydd,  which  by  ecclesiastical  use  has  come  to  mean  many  things  in  Welsh, 
as  the  word  baptize  does  in  English.  He  suffered  the  greatest  possible  abuse,  as  if 
he  were  a  God-fearing  criminal.  Wales  produced  few  liarder  workers  or  more 
diligent  inquirers  after  the  truth.  But  the  coarse  abuse  of  men  who  could  not 
understand  how  an  honest  scholar  can  hold  himself  responsible  to  God  onl}'  deeply 
wounded  his  loyal  soul.  He  was  retiring,  modest,  unobtrusive,  and  his  health  sank 
under  the  cruel  calumnj'of  many  of  his  own  brethren.  He  died  in  1856,  at  the  age 
of  but  fifty  years. 
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Thomas  IJees  Davies  was  a  cliaracter,  known  anioiiijst  the  irreverent  as  'Old 
Black  Cap,"  because  he  wore  a  velvet  cap  in  the  pnliiit.  For  years  he  stood  second 
to  Christmas  Evans  in  popularity.  lie  itinerated,  and  so  great  was  his  work  that 
he  said  there  were  few  rivers,  brooks,  or  tanks  in  Wales  in  which  he  had  not  bap- 
tized. His  wife  being  wealthy,  he  sustained  himself.  Some  disagreement  witli  tlie 
Eaptists  led  to  his  expulsion  in  I^IS,  and  he  spent  about  seven  years  amongst  the 
Wesleyans,  with  whom  he  was  very  useful ;  but  he  delighted  in  telling  them  that 
lie  was  'a  Baptist  dyed  in  the  wool."  At  one  of  their  great  missionary  meetings  he 
said:  'The  Baptists  think  much  of  themselves,  but  they  cannot  do  all  the  work  in 
the  world.  We  Wesleyans  must  be  in  the  Held,  too ;  but  as  to  that,  we  shall  all  be 
Baptists  in  the  end.'  When  he  returned  to  the  Baptists  he  said  to  his  Methodist 
brethren:  'Good-bye,  I  am  going  home."  lie  was  welcomed  back  and  labored  suc- 
cessfully. During  forty-seven  years  he  preached  13,1-15  sermon.s,  averaging  above 
five  a  week  and  left  a  minute  record  of  the  time,  place  and  te.xt  of  eacii  sermon. 
He  preached  the  same  sermon  over  and  over  again  for  twenty  times,  and  the  people 
were  newly  delighted  eacii  time,  and  each  discourse  came  to  be  known  by  some 
peculiar  name.  His  sermons  were  so  natural  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  horn 
witli  liim,  and  he  said  they  would  '  always  go,  because  he  kept  them  in  a  safe 
place."  They  were  quaint  productions  and  antithetic,  but  clear  and  pointed.  Then 
he  flavored  them  with  homely  mother-wit  and  delivered  them  in  an  easy  oratory, 
which  made  them  impressive,  despite  a  slight  impediment  in  his  speech,  so  that 
there  was  a  great  mystery  about  his  eloquence.  He  best  describes  himself  when 
about  visiting  London.  Writing  to  a  deacon  there,  who  did  not  know  him,  liut 
was  to  meet  him,  he  says : 

'  At  Euston  Station,  December  3d,  1847,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
expect  the  arrival  by  train  of  a  gray-headed  old  man  ;  very  tall,  like  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  without  an  outward  blemish,  like  a  Jewish  high-priest.  Like  Elijah, 
he  will  wear  a  blue  mantle,  not  shmjqy^  but  superflne,  and  like  Jacob,  he  will  have 
a  staff  in  iiis  hand,  but  will  not  be  lame,  it  is  hoped.  But  most  especially,  he  will 
have  a  wliite  string  to  his  hat,  fastened  to  his  coat  button.  There  will  be  many 
there  with  black  strings,  but  his  will  be  white.  Let  the  friend  ask,  "  Are  yoix 
Davies  I  "  and  his  answer  will  be,  "  Yes."  ' 

He  started  on  a  preaching  tour  through  South  Wales  in  1859,  but  told  his 
friends  that  he  was  going  there  to  die,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
Christmas  Evans.  On  the  22d  of  July  he  preached  liis  last  sermon  at  Morristown, 
near  Swansea,  when  he  M'as  taken  sick.  He  said  :  '  I  am  very  ill.  Let  me  die  in 
the  bed  where  Christmas  Evans  died.'  That  was  impracticable.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  he  fell  asleep,  and  was  buried  in  Evans's  grave ! 

Robert  Ellis  was  a  prodigy,  after  his  order.  Although  nine  months"  train- 
ing under  John  Williams  was  all  the  schooling  that  he  ever  had,  he  excelled  as 
an  antiquarian,  bard,  lecturer,  preacher  and  biblical  interpreter.  He  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authoritv  in  almost  everv  branch  of  Welsh  literature,  and  was  one 
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uf  tlie  most  idiomatic  AVelsb 
writers  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  poems,  and  of 
'  Five  Lectures  on  Baptism,'  but 
his  greatest  ■work  was  his  '  Com- 
mentary of  the  New  Testament,' 
in  three  vohunes.  Born,  1812; 
ilied,  1875. 

William  Morgan,  D.U.,  one 
of  the  ablest  ministers  of  iN'orth 
Wales,  devoted  his  life  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Baptists  at  Holyhead, 
from  the  year  1825.  He  was 
the  first  biographer  of  Cliristmas 
Evans,  and  published  three  vol- 
umes of  sermons.  The  George- 
town College,  Kentucky,  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  D.D.  After 
a  very  useful  ministrv,  he  died  in 

i:or,i:i:T  i:li  is.  •' 

1ST3. 

John  Emlyn  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  1820.  He  was  pastor  of  Bap- 
tist Churches  at  Kebo,  Cardiff,  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Llandudno.  He  was  a  very 
eloquent  preaclier,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  author  in  works  of  theology, 
history  and  general  literature ;  also  as  the  translator  of  Gill's  Connnentary  into 
Welsh.  He  was  a  poet  of  eminence, 
attaining  the  honor  of  Chair-Bard, 
B.  B.  D.,  l)y  winning  a  chair  at  Den- 
bigh, and  another  at  Llanerchymedd. 
He  prejiared  a  Topographical  Diction- 
ary of  the  whole  world,  but  left  it  incom- 
plete. He  died  in  1873.  His  Doctor's 
degree  was  conferred  by  the  L^niversity 
of  Glasgow. 

Hugh  Jones,  D.D.,  was  born  at  An- 
glesea,  July  lOtli,  1831.  His  parents 
possessed  unusual  talents,  especially  his 
inotlier.  He  was  baptized  at  Llanfachretli 
by  Rev.  R.  D.  Roberts  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  what 
the  Welsh  call  '  Gyfeillach,'  the  weekly 
experience    meeting,    wliich    is    greatly  william  morgan,  d.d. 
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prized  in  their  Cliurelics.  His  first  public  discourse  was  preaclied  in  1851.  and  lie  en- 
tered the  college  at  Haverfordwest  in  lSo3.  There  he  remained  for  four  years,  and 
became  proficient  in  mathematics,  the  classics  and  Hebrew.  He  wished  to  enter  the 
foreign  mission  work,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health.  In  1857  he  became  associate 
pastor  to  Mr.  Gritfiths  at  Llan- 
dudno, and  remained  tliere  for 
two  years,  when  he  took  the  same 
service  for  Dr.  Fritchard  at  Llan- 
gollen. The  Baptist  College  was 
established  there  in  1802,  and 
these  co-pastors  were  appointed 
co-tutors,  Mr.  Jones  being  classi- 
cal tutor.  Dr.  Pritehard  resigned 
his  connection  botli  with  the 
Church  and  the  College  in  1866, 
and  Mr.  Jones  became  principal 
of  the  Colleoje,  resigning  his  pas- 
toral relation.  Lender  his  labors 
the  institution  attained  great 
prosperity,  but  he  overworkt'l 
himself,  and  in  1877  was  oblige' 1 
to  seek  relief  and  health  on  tin 
Continent,  where  lie  appeared 
to  improve  and  returned  to  his 
post.  Li  1883  his  health  sud- 
denly failed  again,  and  on  the 
28th  of  May  lie  was  unexpect- 
edly called  to  his  reward  above.  He  left  a  widow  and  eleven  children  to  mourn 
their  loss,  and  in  about  two  years  his  children  became  full  orphans,  for  their 
mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  their  father.  In  every  re- 
spect Dr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  rare  mark.  His  intellect  was  keen,  his  will  strong, 
his  heart  large  and  his  application  close.  His  pure  character  and  quiet  courage, 
his  simple  habits  and  genial  manliness,  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 
has  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  Baptist  interests  of  the  principality.  His  thorough 
consecration  to  Christ  and  profound  biblical  scholarship  are  abundantly  seen  in  his 
works,  '  The  Bible  and  its  Interpretation,'  and  the  '  Act  of  Baptism.' 

These  sketches  of  Welsh  Baptists  might  be  continued  at  great  length,  but  a 
long  list  of  illustrious  names  must  be  passed  in  silence,  as  well  as  all  that  relates  to 
the  influence  of  "Welsh  Baptists  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  their  laymen  and 
ministers  have  filled  the  highest  posts  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  strong  elements  which  our 
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principles  have  developed  in  Welsh  character.  They  bring  out  its  vigor  of  intellect, 
its  heroic  courage,  its  high  moral  sentiment,  its  glow  of  holy  feeling  and  its  benevo- 
lent zeal.  When  we  take  into  account  the  soft  and  liquid  flow  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, the  patriotism  of  the  Welsh  people,  their  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  their  enthusiastic  religious  emotion,  we  are  not  astonished  at  their  success  ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  the  great  molding  influence  which  they  have  exerted  upon  the 
Baptist  Churches  of  the  New  World. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  shows 
2,713  churches,  315,939  members,  with   1,893  pastors. 

The  Baptist  Churches  in  Wales  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  at  the  present  time.  They  not  only  stand  firmly  by  the  truth,  but  year  by 
year  they  are  resisting  that  anomaly  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  incubus  of  a 
State  Church.  Since  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
the  Welsh  people  feel  more  and  more  the  galling  yoke,  and  are  attempting  to  shake 
it  oflf  with  greater  spirit.  Recently,  not  only  the  Baptists,  but  the  Independents 
and  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  arisen  with  almost  one  accord  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  tithes  in  behalf  of  the  Established  Church.  The  '  tithe-war  '  as  it  is  called, 
broke  out  recently  in  the  parish  of  Llanarmon,  and  distraint  upon  the  goods  of  the 
farmers  there  has  aroused  the  resistance  of  all  Non-conformists.  It  is  strange  that 
this  blot  upon  Christianity  should  have  remained  unwiped  out  so  long,  but  this  relic 
of  barbarism  must  soon  disappear  in  Wales.  At  this  moment  the  auctioneer  is  sell- 
ing confiscated  property  in  all  directions,  and  every  fall  of  his  hammer  drives  a  new 
nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  State  Church,  but  not  before  its  time 
to  fall.  In  1868  compulsory  church  rates  were  abolished,  1880  the  Burial  Act  was 
passed,  relieving  Dissenters  from  abominable  annoyances  in  burying  their  dead,  and 
it  is  not  meet  that  the  twentieth  century  should  be  disgraced  b}'  one  vestige  of 
Welsh  oppression  in  this  direction.  It  is  strange  that  the  Welsh  have  endured  this 
yoke  so  long,  and  the  sooner  they  rise  in  their  strength  and  shake  it  oflf  the  better. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    COLONIAL    PERIOD.     PILGRIMS    AND    PURITANS. 

THE  passage  of  tlie  Mayflower  over  the  Atlantic  was  long  and  rough.  Often 
before  its  bosom  had  been  torn  by  keels  seeking  the  golden  fleece  for 
kings,  but  now  the  kings  themselves  were  on  lioard  this  frail  craft,  bringing  the 
golden  fleece  with  them,  and  the  old  deep  had  all  that  she  could  do  to  bear  this 
load  of  royalty  safely  over.  Stern  as  she  was,  the  men  borne  on  her  waves  were 
sterner.  More  than  a  new  empire  was  intrusted  to  her  care,  a  new  freedom. 
'  What  ailed  thee,  O  sea  ? '  When  this  historic  ship  came  to  her  moorings,  not  un- 
like the  vessel  tossed  on  Galilee,  she  was  freighted  with  principles,  convictions, 
institutions  and  laws.  These  should  first  govern  a  quarter  of  the  globe  here,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  Old  World  to  effect  its  regeneration  and  shape  its  future.  The 
Pilgrims  knew  not  that  the  King  of  all  men  was  so  signally  with  them  in  the 
bark,  and  would  send  them  forth  as  the  fishers  of  Gennesaret  were  sent,  on  an 
errand  of  revolution.  In  intellect,  conscience  and  true  soul-greatness,  these  quiet 
founders  of  a  new  nation  were  highly  gifted,  so  that  song  and  story  will  send  their 
names  down  to  the  end  of  time  on  the  bead-roll  of  fame.  The  monarchs  of  the 
earth  have  already  raised  their  crowns  in  reverence  to  their  greatness,  and  they  are 
canonized  in  the  moral  forces  which  impelled  and  followed  them. 

Imperial  bombast  in  James  I.  had  chuckled  over  this  band  of  strong-souled 
ones.  He  'had  peppered  them  soundly,'  as  he  loved  to  boast,  and  'harried  tiiem  ' 
out  of  his  land  in  tlie  bitterness  of  tlieir  grief  ;  but  when  their  sturdy  feet  pressed 
Plymouth  Rock  they  had  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  Holland,  England 
and  God.  An  invisible  hand  had  guided  the  helm  of  the  Mayflower  to  a  rock 
from  which,  in  a  wintiy  storm,  a  group  of  simple-hearted  heroes,  with  bare  iieads, 
could  proclaim  a  Church  without  a  bishop  and  a  State  without  a  king.  Next  to 
their  adoration  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  tiieir  great  religious  thought  at  that  moment 
was  English  Separatism.  This  tliought  had  bearings  in  embryo  upon  the  future 
births  of  time,  in  the  genesis  of  such  trutlis  as  only  mature  in  the  throes  of  ages. 
The  founders  of  Plymouth  were  not  Puritans,  or  Non-conformists,  but  Separatists, 
who  had  paid  a  great  price  for  their  freedom,  and  had  come  from  an  independent 
congregation  in  Lejden.  Their  great  germinal  idea  was  deep-seated,  for  their  love 
of  liberty  had  been  nourished  with   the  blood  of  a  suffering  brotherhood.     They 
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ranked  with  the  most  advanced  tliinkers  and  lovers  of  the  radical  principles  of 
their  age,  and  yet,  though  they  were  honestly  feeling  their  way  to  those  principles 
in  all  their  primal  simplicity,  they  had  not  already  attained  to  their  full  nse. 
They  intended  to  be  as  honest  and  as  honorable  as  the  skies  above  them.  History 
has  laid  the  charge  of  rigid  sternness  at  their  door,  but  they  evidently  established 
their  new  colony  in  love  to  God  and  man. 

Fuller,  Collier,  and  several  other  old  writers  show  that  the  Brownists,  from 
whom  tiiey  sprang,  caught  their  idea  of  absolute  Church  independency  from  the 
Dutch  Baptists.     Weingarten  makes  this  strong  statement : 

'The  perfect  agreement  between  the  views  of  Brown  and  those  of  the 
Baptists  as  far  as  the  nature  of  a  Church  is  concerned,  is  certainly  proof  enough 
that  he  borrowed  this  idea  from  them,  though  in  his  ''  True  Declaration  "  of  1584 
he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  lest  he  should  receive  in 
addition  to  all  the  opprobrious  names  heaped  upon  him,  that  of  Anabaptist.  In 
1571  there  were  no  less  than  3,925  Dutchmen  in  Norwich.'  *  Also  Scheffer  says : 
'  That  Brown's  new  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  opened  to  him  in 
the  circle  of  the  Dutch  Baptists  in  Norwich.  Brandt,  in  his  "  Reformation  in  the 
Low  Countries,"'  shows  that  when  Bi'own's  Church  was  dissolved  by  dissentions 
at  Middleburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  Baptists  were  very  numerous,  some 
of  his  people  fell  in  with  the  Baptists.'^  And  Johnson,  pastor  of  the  Separatist 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  wrote,  in  1606,  that  'divers'  of  that  Church  who  had  been 
driven  from  England  '  fell  into  the  errors  of  the  Anabaptists,  wJiich  were  too 
common  in  those  countries.'^ 

Bishop  Sanderson  wrote,  in  16S1,  that  Whitgift  and  Hooker  did  '  long  foresee 
and  declare  their  fear  that  if  Puritanism  should  prevail  amongst  us,  it  would  soon 
draw  in  Anabaptism  after  it.  .  .  .  These  good  men  judged  right ;  they  only  con- 
sidered, as  prudent  men,  that  Anabaptism  had  its  rise  from  the  same  principles  the 
Puritans  lield,  and  its  growth  from  the  same  courses  they  took,  together  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  their  principles  and  practices  toward  it.'  Pie  then  says  that  if 
tlie  ground  be  taken  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  so  as  '  nothing  might 
lawfully  be  done  without  express  warrant,  either  from  some  command  or  example 
therein  contained,  the  clew  thereof,  if  followed  as  far  as  it  would  lead,  would 
certainly  in  time  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Anabaptists  were  then  gone.'  ■* 

This  clear-minded  prelate  perfectly  understood  the  logical  and  legitimate  result 
of  Baptist  principles,  and  this  result  the  Plymouth  men  had  reached  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Cliurch  independency,  but  they  were  still  learners  on  the  question  of  full 
liberty  of  conscience  aside  from  the  will  of  magistrates. 

The  permanent  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  began  Dec.  20th,  1620 
(O.  S.),  but  on  the  11th  of  November  they  had  entered  into  a  solemn  '  compact,'  thus  : 

'  Having  nndertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
taith,  and  the  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia ;  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in 
the  ])resence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into 
a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  do  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just 
and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony  ; 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.' 
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For  ahout  a  month  after  fuuncling  the  st'ttU'iiu-iit  tlieir  govcriiiiiciit  took  some- 
tliiiii^  of  tlie  patriarelial  form,  with  the  govcMiior,  .Tolm  Carver,  as  the  liead  of  the 
family.  Soon  seven  assistants  were  given  to  him,  who  in  time  became  liis  eouncih 
In  1623  trial  by  jury  was  established  in  case  of  trespass  between  man  and  man,  and 
of  crime.  Then  laws  were  passed  fixing  the  age  of  freemen  at  twenty-one  years, 
|)rovided,  that  they  were  sober,  peacefnl  and  orthodox  in  religion.  To  secure  the 
last,  membership  in  the  Church  was  made  a  test  of  citizensliip,  and  so  they  fell  into 
the  blunder  of  making  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  one,  a  strange  combination 
of  iron  and  clay,  intended  to  be  inexorable  after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Commonwealtli,  although  that  exact  form  of  government  had  perished  two  thousand 
years  before,  and  long  before  the  Church  of  Christ  with  its  spiritual  laws  existed. 

They  themselves  liad  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
the  Netherlands,  xinder  the  advanced  Christian  idea  of  government  for  man  as  such. 
They  had  availed  themselves  of  that  liberty  which  Christian  patriots,  and  amongst 
them  the  Dutch  Baptists,  had  suffered  so  much  to  purchase ;  and  yet  they  had 
failed  to  learn  the  primary  lesson  of  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  civil  government, 
as  the  first  right  of  each  man  in  the  State.  Their  mistake  was  inexcusable  on  the 
popular  ]ilea  that  this  idea  was  in  advance  of  their  age.  But  for  that  idea  and  its 
practical  use  they  would  not  have  founded  Plymouth  ;  for  without  its  shield  they 
could  not  have  found  an  asylum  in  Holland,  when  they  were  driven  from  their 
own  home  in  England.  Their  liberty  in  Holland,  while,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
possible  reality  to  them,  was  treated  in  Plymouth  as  a  mere  impractical  ideal,  when 
they  came  to  found  a  'civil  body  politic"  of  their  own.  And  this  is  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  placed  under  no  chartered  re- 
ligious restriction  themselves.  When  they  applied  to  England  for  a  charter  in 
1618,  Sir  John  Worsiiigham  asked:  '  AVho  shall  make  your  ministers?'  Their 
representative  ('  S.  B.')  answered :  '  The  power  of  making  [them]  was  in  the 
Church,  to  be  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  by  the  fittest  instruments  they 
have  ;  it  must  be  either  in  the  Church  or  from  the  pope,  and  the  pope  is  Anti- 
christ.' That  point  was  waived,  therefore,  and  Felt  says  that  S.  B.  'asked  his 
worship  what  good  news  he  had  for  me  to  write  to-morrow'  (to  Robinson  and 
Brewster).  *  He  told  me  good  news,  for  both  the  king's  majesty  and  the  bishops 
have  consented.'  The  patent  which  was  given  them  was  taken  in  the  name  of 
John  Wincob,  a  Christian  gentleman  who  intended  to  accompany  them,  but  who 
failed  to  do  so,  hence  they  could  not  legally  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  and 
really  came  without  a  patent.  The  petulance  of  the  king  would  give  them  none, 
and  they  left  without  his  authority,  saying :  '  If  there  is  a  settled  purpose  to  do  us 
wrong,  it  is  easy  to  break  a  seal,  though  it  be  as  broad  as  a  house  floor.'  Felt  says 
again  :  '  The  Pilgrims  are  aware  that  their  invalid  patent  does  not  privilege  them 
to  be  located  so  far  north,  and  grants  them  "  only  the  general  leave  of  his  majesty 
for  the  free  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  public  worship  of  God." ' ' 
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In  any  case,  therefore,  with  the  patent  or  without  it,  tliey  were  left  nntramraeled 
in  the  exercise  of  their  liberty  of  conscience,  both  as  it  regards  the  form  of 
religion  which  any  citizen  might  choose,  and  his  right  to  citizenship  without  any 
order  of  religion,  after  the  Holland  pattern.  Under  their  own  'compact'  then, 
they  first  formed  a  '  civil  body  politic,'  and  then  a  Church,  the  colony  to  be  jointly 
governed  by  the  officers  of  both.  In  some  aspects  of  this  union  the  State  was 
rather  absorbed  into  the  Church  than  united  to  it,  but  the  elders  and  magistrates 
were  so  united  that  together  they  enforced  the  duties  both  of  the  first  and  second 
tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  elders  did  not  always  consult  the  civil 
functionaiw  in  Church  matters,  but  the  civil  functionary  did  not  act  in  important 
public  affairs  without  consulting  the  elders. 

The  Puritans,  who  settled  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1628,  eight 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  were  another  people  entirely.  They 
had  paid  a  less  price  for  their  religious  freedom  and  were  less  tolerant  in  spirit ; 
while  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  they  stood  sub- 
stantially with  the  Pilgrims.  The  Plymouth  men  had  separated  from  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  corrupt  and  fallen  body,  but  the  Puritans  continued  in  communion 
with  that  Church,  although  tliey  refused  to  conform  to  many  of  its  practices  and 
denounced  them  warmly  ;  and  hence  were  known  as  Non-conformists  or  Puritans. 
They  believed  firmh'  in  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State  as  a  political  necessity, 
while  the  Pilgrims  believed  in  it  as  a  spiritual  necessity,  and  in  turn  they  were  de- 
nounced by  the  Puritans  as  '  schismatics.'  While  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  on  shipboard,  they  sent  an  address  to  tlieir  friends  in  England  calling  the 
Established  Church  thei-e  their  '  dear  mother,'  from  whose  bosom  they  had  '  sucked ' 
the  hope  of  salvation.  When  the  Atlantic  stretched  between  them,  however,  they 
organized  Congregational  Churches  and  established  tliem  b}'  law,  limiting  political 
suffrage  to  membership  therein,  obliging  all  citizens  to  pay  for  their  support, 
coercing  all  into  conformity  therewith,  forbidding  all  dissenting  Churches,  and  en- 
forcing these  prohibitions  and  requirements  by  penalties  of  disfranchisement,  line, 
imprisonment,  scourging  and  banishment,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  civil  crime.  All 
is  substantially  summed  up  in  this  decree,  passed  May  18,  1631,  by  the  general 
court :  '  No  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members 
of  some  of  the  Churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same,'  that  is,  the  Colony. 

The  Puritans  having  equal  aversion  to  the  Separatists  of  Leyden  and  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  aimed  at  working  out  a  third  way  ; 
but  when  they  came  to  put  their  theory  into  practice  the  logic  of  events  brought 
them  to  substantially  the  Plymouth  position,  and  as  the  two  colonies  came  to  know 
each  other,  their  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  almost  vanished.  The  agree- 
ment, however,  between  the  men  of  the  '  Bay '  and  those  of  '  Plymouth ' 
concerning  the  constitution  and  ])olity  of  a  Church  was  never  perfect.  The 
Plymouth   Church   order,   at  first,  contained   a  trace    of    aristocracy  in  the   ruling 
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eldersliip,  hut  this  only  continued  (hiring  tlic  lives  of  three  men:  Brewster,  chosen 
in  1609;  Cushman,  in  1649;  and  Faunce,  1657.  After  that  the  vital  hold  of  the 
eldership  was  broken,  the  constant  tendenc_v  being  toward  a  pure  democracy,  giving^ 
to  every  member  an  equal  voice.  The  '  Bay '  Churches,  on  the  contrary,  gravi- 
tated toward  what  was  called  Barrowism,  which  placed  Church  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  elders.  But  in  16i8  the  Cambridge  platform  gave  the  elders  'the 
power  of  office,'  defined  to  be  the  right  of  ruling  and  directing  the  Church.  After 
that  the  eldersliip  became  the  ruling  power  in  the  Churches  of  New  England, 
although  this  aristocratic  tendency  was  less  hearty  in  the  Plymouth  colony.  The 
leaders  in  the  Churches  generally  were  from  the  higher  Avalks  of  life,  and  were 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  principle  of' a  pure  democracy  in  Church  or  State. 
The}'  stood  with  Milton,  Locke  and  Lightfoot  in  intelligence  and  literature,  with 
Cromwell,  Hampden  and  Pym  in  statesmanship.  It  is  computed  that  the  21,000 
persons  who  came  into  New  England  between  1630-40  brought  with  them 
£500,000 — §3,500,000,  which,  reckoning  money  as  worth  then  six  times  more 
tlian  it  is  to-day,  they  brought  property  to  the  value  of  $15,000,000,  and  with  this 
all  the  conservatism  which  wealth  implied  in  those  days.  The  most  of  this  money  was 
brought  by  the  Puritans,  as  the  Pilgrims  were  very  poor.  So  long  as  tlie  '  body  poli- 
tic '  was  one  with  the  Church,  their  joint  polity  must  be  more  rigorous  and  concen- 
trated than  the  democratic  form  allowed,  and  so  in  a  very  short  time  proscription, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  asserted  themselves  bravely.  Bishop  Peck,  an  admirer  of  the 
Puritans,  who  is  ready  to  excuse  their  faults  whenever  he  can,  is  compelled  to 
say:  'It  is  both  curious  and  lamentable  to  see  the  extreme  spirit  of  Protestantism 
reaching  the  very  proscriptive  bigotry  of  Romanism,  and  the  brave  assertion  of 
Puritan  rights  resulting  in  the  bitter  persecuting  tolerance  of  prelacy ;  and  yet 
historical  fidelity  compels  the  admission.  We  must  confess,  however  reluctantly, 
that  the  spirit  of  proscription  and  intolerance  in  Xew  England  is  exactly  identical 
with  the  same  spirit  which  we  found  in  Virginia."* 

Still  it  is  a  pure  mockery  of  historical  truth,  and  an  unjust  retlection  npon 
the  Puritans  themselves,  to  put  in  the  special  plea  of  modern  discovery  that  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  a  mere  business  company,  a  bod}'  of  '  mercenary 
adventurers,'  as  their  worst  enemies  loved  to  brand  them.  The  charter  which  they 
first  received  of  James,  and  which  Charles  enlarged,  made  them  a  'body  politic,' 
so  far  as  a  colony  could  be,  under  which  they  both  assei'ted  and  exercised  the 
right  of  self-government  in  home  affairs  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Their 
charter  endowed  them  with  power  to  make  laws,  to  choose  civil  officers,  to  admin- 
ister allegiance  to  new  citizens,  to  exact  oaths,  to  support  military  officers  froni 
the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  defensive  war,  all  independent  of  the  crown. 
Xay,  they  made  some  offences  capital,  which  were  not  capital  in  England.  So 
thoroughly  did  tliey  understand  these  rights  and  determine  to  defend  them,  that 
in  1634,  when  England  appointed  the  archbishops  and  ten  members  of  the  Privy 
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Council,  with  power  to  call  in  all  patents  of  the  plantations,  to  make  laws,  raise 
tithes  for  ministers,  to  remove  governors,  and  inflict  punishment  even  to  death, 
Massachusetts  Bay  flew  to  arms,  and  rightly,  too,  as  a  Commonwealtli,  and  not  as  a 
business  corporation.  All  the  pastors  were  convened  with  the  civil  otflcers  of  the 
colony  to  answer  the  question  :  '  What  we  ought  to  do  if  a  general  governor  shall 
be  sent  out  of  England  ? '  Their  unanimous  answer  was  :  '  We  ought  not  to  accept 
him,  but  defend  our  lawful  jpossessions,  if  we  are  able;  otherwise  to  avoid  or  pro- 
tract.' And  with  the  spirit,  not  of  traders  and  mercinaries,  but  of  pati-iots,  they 
begun  to  collect  arms  and  ammunition,  to  drill  and  discipline  their  men,  and  to 
fortify-  Castle  Island,  Charlestown  and  Dorchester  Heights.  The  General  Court 
forbade  the  circulation  of  farthings,  made  bullets  a  legal  tender  for  a  farthing  each, 
appointed  a  military  commission,  established  a  strict  military  discipline,  and  erected 
a  beacon  on  '  Beacon  Hill,'  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  English  invasion.  More 
than  this,  the  Military  Commission  was  empowered  '  to  do  whatever  may  be  further 
behooveful  for  the  good  of  this  plantation,  in  case  of  any  war  that  may  befall  us.' 
They  also  required  every  male  resident  of  sixteen  years  and  over  to  take  the  '  Fi-ee- 
man's  Oath,'  and  intrusted  the  Commission  with  the  power  of  the  death  penalty.' 

A  facetious  writer  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  Puritans  came  to  this 
country  '  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to  prevent  other 
people  from  worshiping  him  according  to  theirn,'  ^  and  we  can  pardon  his  playful 
way  of  putting  this  matter.  But  it  is  unpardonable  in  a  grave  historian  to  imj^ose 
upon  his  readers,  by  belittling  these  grand  men,  and  underrating  their  virtues  by 
ranking  them  with  those  who  came  here  in  search  of  religious  liberty  for  them- 
selves alone.  To  say  that  they  looked  upon  their  charter  only  as  the  title-deed  of  a 
grasping  community  holding  their  possessions  by  right  of  fee  simple  rather  than  as 
their  only  country  which  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  is  to  do  them  the  grossest  wrong. 
They  came  for  another  purpose,  of  the  highest  and  holiest  order  that  liberty  and 
the  love  of  God  could  inspire.  They  sought  this  land  not  only  as  an  asylum  where 
they  could  be  free  themselves,  but  as  a  home  for  the  oppressed  who  were  stranarers 
to  them,  else  why  did  they  enfranchise  all  refugees  who  took  the  oath  and  make 
them  freemen,  too  ?  According  to  Felt,  Styles,  and  many  others,  they  founded  a 
Christian  '  State.'  President  Styles  well  said,  in  1783  :  '  It  is  certain  that  civil  do- 
minion was  but  the  second  motive,  religion  the  primary  one,  with  our  ancestors  in 
coming  hither  and  settling  this  land.  It  was  not  so  much  their  design  to  establish 
religion  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  as  civil  government  for  the  benefit  of  religion, 
and  as  subservient,  and  even  necessary,  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  and  unmolested 
exercise  of  religion — of  that  i-eligion  for  which  they  fled  to  these  ends  of  the  earth.' 
Their  charter  under  Charles  left  them  on  the  basis  j)ointed  out  by  Matthew  Cradock, 
governor  of  the  company.  July  2Sth,  1629,  namely,  with  '  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  plantation  to  those  who  shall  inliabit  thei-e,'  as  well  as  with  liberty 
of  conscience,  so  that  they  could  be  as  liberal  as  they  pleased   in   religious  matters. 
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They  neither  were  nor  could  be  chartered  as  a  purely  civil  nor  as  a  purely  spiritual 
body,  but  all  that  related  to  the  rights  of  man,  body  and  soul,  was  claimed  and 
enjoyed  by  them  under  their  charter. 

John  Cotton  understood  that  the  colony  possessed  all  the  rights  of  a  '  body 
politic,'  with  its  attendant  responsibilities.     In  his  reply  to  Williams,  he  says : 

'  By  the  patent  certain  select  men,  as  magistrates  and  freemen,  have  power  to 
make  laws,  and  the  magistrates  to  execute  justice  and  judgment  amongst  the 
people  according  to  such  laws.  By  the  patent  we  have  power  to  erect  such  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  word,  to  the  estate  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  gaining  of  natives,  in  God's  time,  tirst  to  civility,  and  then  to 
Christianity.  To  this  authority  established  by  this  patent,  Englishmen  do  readily 
submit  themselves;  and  foreign  plantations,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  tiie  Swedish, 
do  willingly  transact  their  negotiatious  with  us,  as  with  a  colony  established  by  the 
royal  autiioiity  of  the  State  of  England.' 

No  fault,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  authorites  for 
the  punishment  of  civil  and  political  offenders,  even  with  banishment  and  death, 
as  in  the  case  of  Frost,  who  was  banished  for  crime  in  1632,  under  the  sentence : 
'  He  shall  be  put  to  death^  if  he  returned.  In  1633  the  same  thing  was  repeated  in 
the  case  of  Stone,  this  Commonwealth  assuming  the  highest  prerogative  that  any 
civil  power  can  claim,  that  over  life  and  death.  Twenty  distinct  cases  of  banish- 
ment from  the  colony  are  on  record  within  the  tirst  seven  years  of  its  settlement, 
fourteen  of  them  occurring  within  the  first  year. 

Their  wrong  lay  not  in  these  and  similar  acts  for  criminal  and  political  causes, 
but  in  that  they  punished  men  for  religious  opinions  and  practices ;  under  the  plea, 
that  to  hold  and  express  such  opinions  was  a  political  offense  by  their  laws,  although 
the  charter  made  no  such  demand  of  them  ;  but  permitted  them,  had  they  chosen,  to 
extend  equal  religious  rights  to  all  the  Christian  colonists,  with  those  which  they 
exercised  themselves.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  they  wielded  the  old  justification  of 
persecution  used  by  all  persecutors  from  the  days  of  Jesus  down :  '  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,'  without  once  stopping  to  ask  by  what  right  we 
have  such  a  law.  With  all  their  high  aims  and  personal  goodness,  they  repeated  the 
old  blunder  of  law-makers,  that  those  who  were  not  one  with  them  in  religious  faith 
should  not  exercise  the  rights  of  men  in  the  body  politic,  because  they  must  be  and 
were  its  enemies.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  with  all  their  high  aspirations 
after  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  of  Boston,  stated  their 
case  with  what  Dr.  Dexter  pronounces  '  admirable  accuracy,'  thus : 

'  To  assume,  as  some  carelessly  do,  that  when  Roger  Williams  and  others  asserted 
the  right  and  safety  of  liberty  of  conscience,  they  announced  a  novelty  that  was 
alarming,  hecaitse  it  was  a  novelty,  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  great 
error.  Our  fathers  were  fully  informed  as  to  what  it  was,  what  it  meant ;  and  they 
were  familiar  with  such  results  as  it  wrought  in  their  day.  They  knew  it  well,  and 
what  must  come  of  it ;  and  they  did  not  like  it ;  rather  they  feared  and  hated  it. 
They  did  not  mean  to  live  where  it  was  indulged ;  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
intelligence  and  prudence,  they  resolved  not  to  tolerate  it  among  them.  They 
41 
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identified  freedom  of  conscience  only  with  the  objectionable  and  mischievous  results 
M-hich  came  of  it.  They  might  have  met  all  around  them  in  England,  in  city  and 
country,  all  sorts  of  wild,  crude,  extravagant  and  fanatical  spirits.  They  had  reason 
to  fear  that  many  whimsical  and  factious  persons  would  come  over  hither,  expecting 
to  find  an  unsettled  state  of  things,  in  which  tliey  would  have  the  freest  range  for 
their  eccentricities.     They  were  prepared  to  stand  on  the  defensive.'  ^ 

This  frank  and  manly  statement  of  the  case  is  truly  historical,  because  it  tells 
the  exact  truth  ;  although,  perhaps,  it  never  occurred  to  the  men  of  the  Bay,  that 
Elizabeth  and  James  had  ranked  them  and  their  Plymouth  brethren  with  the  'wild, 
crude,  extravagant  and  fanatical  spirits '  of  their  realm.  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
had  boasted  that  he  would  drive  every  Lollard  out  of  his  diocese,  or  '  Make  them  hop 
headless,  or  fry  a  fagot;'  and  what  better  had  the  Puritans  been  treated  in  English 
'city  and  country?'  Tlie  barbarous  cruelties  which  had  failed  to  reduce  their  con- 
sciences to  submission  should  have  suggested  to  them  at  least,  as  incurables  them- 
selves, that  it  might  not  be  their  special  and  bounden  duty  as  magistrates,  to  crush 
out  all  eccentric  religionists  who  happened  to  be  'crude,'  'extravagant'  and  '  fanat- 
ical,' as  enemies  of  good  civil  government.  Whether  they  w'ere  justified  in  so 
treating  those  who  asserted  the  right  and  safety  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  hardly 
an  open  question  now.  So  far  as  appears,  the  first  resistance  made  to  the  politico- 
religious  law  of  the  colony  came  from  two  brothers,  John  and  Samuel  Brown, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1629  they  set  up  worship  in  Salem  accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  alleging  that  the  governor  and  ministers  were 
already  'Separatists,  and  would  be  Anabaptists.'  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  minis- 
ters and  by  the  authority  of  the  governor  tliey  were  sent  back  to  England.  Endicott 
says  that  their  conduct  in  the  matter  engendered  f\iction  and  mutiny.  The  minis- 
ters declared  that  they  had  'come  away  from  the  Common  Prayer  and  ceremonies,' 
and  'neither  could  nor  would  use  them,  because  they  judged  the  imposition  of  these 
things  to  be  sinful  corruptions  in  the  worship  of  God.""  The  first  false  step  of  the 
Puritans  of  the  Bay  compelled  them  to  take  the  second  or  retreat ;  but  they  now 
proceeded  to  narrow  all  admittance  into  the  Commonwealth  by  the  test  of  religious 
belief,  a  step  which  opened  a  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience,  lasting  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  in  Massachusetts. 

This  statement  of  the  civil  and  religious  status  of  the  two  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  the  Bay  seems  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  state  of  things  under 
which  Roger  Williams,  the  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty,  opened  the  contest, 
which  compelled  these  great  and  good  men  to  take  that  last  step,  which  now  pro- 
tects every  man's  conscience  in  America.  The  chosen  teacher  who  was  to  show 
these  two  bands  '  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,'  as  usual,  at  the  cost  of  great 
suffering,  was  now  brought  unexpectedly  to  their  doors.      The  old  record  says: 

'  The  ship  Lyon,  Mr.  William  Pierce  master,  arrived  at  Nantasket ;  she  brought 
Mr.  Williams,  a  godly  minister,  with  his  wife,  Mr.  Throgmorton,  and  others  with  their 
wives  and  children,  about  twenty  passengers,  and  about  two  hundred  tons  of  goods.' 


CHAPTER   II. 

BANISHMENT    OF    ROGER   WILLIAMS. 

THE  first  Baptist  of  America,  like  the  first  of  Asia,  was  the  lierald  of  a  new 
reign  ;  hence  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  have  a  wilderness  education, 
should  increase  for  a  time  and  then  decrease,  that  the  truth  might  be  glorified. 
Roger  AYilliara.s,  according  to  the  general  belief,  was  born  of  Welsh  parentage  about 
the  year  1600.  "While  young  he  went  to  London  and,  b\-  his  skill  in  reporting, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  lawyer  who  framed  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  defended  the  Connnons  in  their  contest  with  the  crown.  By  his 
advice  and  patronage  Williams  entered  the  famous  '  Charter  House  School,'  and 
afterward  the  University  at  Cambridge,  w'here  Coke  himself  had  been  educated,  and 
which  was  decidedly  Puritan  in  its  tone.  He  was  matriculated  a  pensioner  of 
Pembroke  College  July  7th,  1625,  and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1627. 
For  a  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  law.  and  this  legal  training  undoubtedly 
prepared  him  for  his  after  legislative  career.  His  bent,  however,  was  toward  theol- 
ogy, and  he  finally  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  a  parish, 
probably  in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  liberal  John  Williams,  afterward  Archbishop 
of  York. 

Roger  was  a  stern  Puritan,  opposed  to  the  liturgy  and  hierarchy  as  Laud  repre- 
sented them,  and  being  acquainted  with  John  Cotton  and  other  emigrants  to 
America,  he  determined  to  make  his  home  in  Massachusetts.  He  left  Bristol 
December  1st,  1630,  and  reached  Boston  Februai-y  5th,  1631.  His  ample  fortune, 
learning  and  godly  character  commended  him,  and  he  was  invited  to  become  teacher 
in  the  church  there,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Wilson.  He  was  a  sturdy 
Puritan  when  he  left  England,  but  when  he  reached  Boston  he  had  become  a 
Separatist,  and  declared  openly  that  he  would  not  unite  with  the  Church  there,  as 
he  'durst  not  officiate  to  an  unseparated  people.'  The  Puritans  held  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  corrupt  in  its  government,  ceremonies  and  persecuting  spirit,  and 
having  discarded  episcopacy  and  the  ritual,  had  formed  Congregational  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  they  should  not  hold  fellowship  with 
that  Church.  After  a  great  struggle  he  had  cut  loose  from  that  Church,  and  says : 
'Truly  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to  me  when  Bishop"  Laud  pursued  me  out  of  this 
land,  and  my  conscience  was  persuaded  against  the  national  Church.'  He  denounced 
that  Church  in  strong  language,  but  not  a  whit  stronger  than  every  Puritan  hud 
used,  and  this  would  have  given  no  offense  had  he  reste.d  there.     But  he  admin- 
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istered  sharp  rebuke  of  their  inconsistency  in  stopping  short  of  full  separation. 
Others  shared  his  views  in  this  respect,  and  denounced  them  as  '  semi-Separatists,' 
insisting  that  as  the  principal  end  of  the  new  plantation  was  to  enjoy  a  pure  religion, 
the  separation  should  be  complete.  "When  Williams  found  in  bis  refuge  a  semi- 
fellowship  with  the  English  Church  and  the  Congregational  Churches  put  under 
the  control  of  the  magistrates,  he  foresaw  at  a  glance,  that  corruption  and  persecu- 
tion must  work  out  in  America  the  same  results  that  they  had  wrought  in  England. 
At  once,  therefore,  he  protested,  as  a  sound-minded  man,  that  the  magistrate  might 
not  punish  a  breach  of  tlie  first  table  of  the  law,  comprised  in  the  iirst  four  of  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

This  was  the  rebuke  that  stung  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  from 
tliat  moment  lie  bad  little  rest  until  his  banishment.  In  April,  1G31,  be  was  invited 
to  become  teacher  to  the  Church  at  Salem,  the  eldest  Church  in  the  colony,  organ- 
ized August  6,  1629.  At  once,  six  members  of  the  court  in  Boston  wrote  to  Endi- 
cott  at  Salem,  warning  the  Salem  people  against  him  as  a  dangerous  man,  for 
broaching  the  foregoing  novel  opinions,  and  asking  the  Church  there  to  confer 
with  the  Boston  Council  in  regard  to  his  case.  Upham,  who  wi'ote  the  history  of 
this  Church,  reports  that  it  was  organized  '  On  principles  of  perfect  and  entire 
independence  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  body.'  Hence,  it  acted  independently  of 
this  advice  fi'om  Boston  and  received  Williams  as  its  minister  on  the  12th  of  April. 
Felt  says :  '  Here  we  have  an  indication  tliat  the  Salem  Church,  by  calling  Williams, 
coincided  with  bis  opinions,  just  specified,  and  thus  differed  with  the  Church  in 
Boston.''  Tiiis  fact  accounts  for  the  long  struggle  between  the  Salem  Cliurch  and 
the  colonial  government  in  relation  to  Williams.  That  Church  and  tlie  Church  at 
Plymouth  refused  communion  with  members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England.  Tlie  first 
ministers  of  the  Salem  Church  were  Skelton  as  pastor  and  Higginson  as  teacher. 
Higginson  drew  up  its  Articles  of  Faith,  whicb  Hubbard  pronounces  'a  little  dis- 
crepant from  theirs  of  Plymouth,'  yet  not  so  different  but  that  Governor  Bradford, 
the  Separatist  '  delegate '  from  Plymouth,  gave  the  hand  of  fellowship  when  the 
Salem  Church  was  recognized.  For  a  considerable  time  the  other  Churches  of  the 
Bay  looked  askance  at  the  Salem  Cliurch.  Winthrop  arrived  at  Salem  from 
England,  in  the  Arhella,  on  Saturday,  June  12tb,  1630,  where  he  and  others  went 
ashore,  but  returned  to  the  ship  for  Sunday,  because,  as  Cotton  says,  Skelton  could 
not  'Conscientiously  admit  them  to  his  communion,  nor  allow  any  of  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized.  The  reason  of  such  scruple  is,  that  they  are  not  members 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  like  those  of  Salem  and  Plymouth.' 

This  treatment  of  Winthrop  drew  forth  a  severe  letter  from  Cotton  to  Skelton, 
dated  October  2d,  1630,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  '  not  a  little  troubled  '  '  That  you 
should  deny  the  Lord's  Supper  to  such  godly  and  faithful  servants  of  Christ  as  Mr. 
Governor,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Coddington.  .  .  .  My  grief  increased 
upon  me  when  I  heard  you  denied  baptism  to  Mr.  Coddington's  child,  and  thai 
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itpon  a  reason  worse  than  the  fact ^  namely,  that  lie  was  not  a  member  of  one  of 
tlie  Reformed  Churches.  He  then  argues  that  both  Skelton  and  John  Robinson 
were  wrong  in  taking  such  ground.  Robinson  and  Brewster  had  taken  this  position 
in  their  letter  to  Sir  John  Wor-singham,  January  27th,  1618  :  '  We  do  administer  bap- 
tism only  to  such  infants  as  whereof  the  one  parent  at  the  least  is  of  some  Church.' 
Coddington  was  a  member  of  a  Xational  Ciiurch.  and  not  one  of  'saints  by  calling,' 
as  Robinson's  in  Leyden  and  Skelton's  in  Salem  ;  and  therefore,  the  latter  would 
neither  christen  his  child  nor  allow  iiim  at  communion.  Truly  had  Robinson  said  : 
'  The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word,'  which  light  was 
beginning  to  gleam  in  Salem.  These  facts  greatly  assist  us  in  understanding  the 
animus  of  resistance  to  Williams  at  eveiy  step,  and  wh}'  Morton  says  that  in  one 
•year's  time  he  had  filled  Salem  '  with  principles  of  rigid  separation,  and  tending  to 
Auabaptistry."  The  soil  iiad  been  prepared  to  his  hands  under  the  ministry  of 
Skelton  and  Higginson,  who  despite  themselves  had  drifted  to  the  verge  of  Baptist 
principles  without  intending  to  be  Baptists. 

Williams  was  not  permitted  an  undisturbed  life  at  Salem,  although  his  services 
were  greatly  blessed  in  that  comnmnity.  The  Massachusetts  Court  could  not  forget 
its  unheeded  advice  to  that  Church,  and  he  had  no  rest.  In  his  magnanimity,  rather 
than  contend  with  them,  he  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  summer  to  Plymouth, 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  Company,  where  he  found  warm  friends,  and 
employed  his  high  attainments  in  assisting  Ralph  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Mayflower 
Church.  The  Bay  men  spared  no  efforts  to  make  the  Plymouth  Church  restless 
under  its  new  teacher,  and  even  kind  hearted  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder  of  that 
Church,  became  set  against  him,  stern  Separatist  as  he  was  and  had  been  from 
Scrooby  down.  He  saw  something  in  Roger  which  reminded  him  of  John  Smyth. 
'Anabaptistry '  had  always  acted  on  the  good  old  elders  nerves  like  a  red  flag  on 
the  masculine  head  amongst  neat  cattle,  and  Williams's  principles  raised  his  honest 
fear  that  Roger  would  actually  '  Run  the  same  course  of  rigid  separation  and  ana- 
baptistry which  Mr.  John  Smyth,  the  Se-B.iptist  at  Amsterdam,  had  done.'  At  this 
time  Skelton's  health  failed,  in  August,  1634,  he  died,  and  Williams  was  called  back 
to  Salem,  first  as  supply  then  as  his  successor.  He  returned,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Plymouth  Church,  who  could  not  forego  the  'more  light'  which  was 
breaking  in  upon  them  through  his  ministry.  He  was  made  a  great  blessing  to  the 
Church,  but  outsiders  could  not  let  him  alone,  and  their  constant  interference  tried 
his  patience  to  the  uttermost.  Upham  says  :  '  He  was  faithfully  and  resolutely  pro- 
tected by  the  people  of  Salem,  through  years  of  persecution  from  without,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  persevering  and  combined  efforts  of  all  the  other  towns  and 
Churches  that  his  separation  and  banishment  were  finally  effected.' 

In  December,  1633,  the  General  Court  convened  to  consult  upon  a  treatise  of 
his,  in  which  he  disputed  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  their  lands  under  their  patent. 
This  work  is  not  extant,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  it  from  the  account  given  by 
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Winthrop  and  Cotton,  aided  b}'  liis  own  statement  tliat  he  had  a  troubled  conscience 
tiiat  '  Christian  kings  (so-called)  are  invested  with  a  right  by  virtue  of  their  Chris- 
tianity to  take  and  give  away,  the  lands  and  countries  of  other  men.'  "Winthrop 
himself  says,  that  when  the  treatise  was  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  '  written  in 
very  obscure  and  implicative  phrases,'  of  uncertain  interpretation.^  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  theoretical  speculation,  was  submitted  to  the  Court  at  Winthrop's 
request,  in  manuscript  and  unpublished ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  pass  over  liis  offense 
on  retraction,  or  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  practical  importance 
which  Williams  attached  to  it  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  he  offered  to  burn  the  treatise, 
and  that  he  wrote  the  Court  '  submissively '  and  'penitently.'  They  took  his  offer  to 
burn  his  manuscript  as  the  abandonment  of  his  honest  principles ;  with  him  it  had 
done  its  work.  So,  this  terrible  affair  in  which  James  I.  was  charged  with  pul>lic 
blasphemy  and  falsehood,  and  that  other  delectable  character,  Charles  I.,  was  likened 
to  the  'frogs'  and  'dragon'  of  Kevelations,  came  to  an  end  and  still  Massachusetts 
lived.  After  this,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Court  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, once  to  account  for  further  remarks  made  in  a  sermon  in  regard  to  the  patent, 
once  to  answer  for  his  opposition  to  tlie  Freeman's  Oath,  and  iinally,  to  meet  the 
charges  on  which  he  w-as  banished  in  October,  1635.     The  following  is  his  sentence : 

'Whereas  Mr.  Koger  Williams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Salem,  hath 
broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  against  the  authority  of 
magistrates,  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation,  both  of  the  magistrates  and  Churches 
here,  and  that  before  any  conviction,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without  retrac- 
tion, it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  juris- 
diction within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing,  wliich  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  sliall 
be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some  place  out 
of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without  license  of  the  Court.'  ■* 

A  clear  view  of  the  case  may  be  gathered  from  the  specifications  as  summed  up 
before  the  Court  by  the  governor,  who  said:  'Mr.  Williams  holds  forth  these  four 
particulars:  1st.  That  we  have  not  our  land  by  patent  from  the  king,  but  tliat  the 
natives  are  the  true  owners  of  it,  and  that  we  ought  to  repent  of  such  a  receiving  it 
by  patent.  2d.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  call  a  wicked  person  to  swear,  to  pray,  as 
being  actions  of  God's  worship.  3d.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  hear  any  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  parish  assemblies  in  England,  -itli.  That  the  civil  magistrate's  power 
extends  only  to  the  bodies  and  goods,  and  outward  state  of  men,  etc'  In  his  letter  to 
Endicott,  Williams  explains  the  bearings  of  the  -Ith  point  in  the  governor's  summing, 
in  these  words :  '  The  point  is  that  of  the  civil  magistrate's  dealing  in  matters  of  con- 
science and  religion,  as  also  of  persecuting  and  hunting  any  for  any  matter  merely 
spiritual  and  religious.' 

As  partisanship  has  greatly  distorted  this  historical  event,  it  is  needful  to  exam- 
ine it  carefully  and  somewhat  at  lengtli,  with  due  regard  to  the  exact  facts : 
1st.  Touching  the  then  existing  form  of  government ;  2d.  The  records  of  the  case ; 
and,  3d.  The  representations  of  the  several  parties  who  were  concerned  in  the 
decision.  Viewed  within  these  limits,  it  is  folly  to  claim  that  either  the  authorities 
t)r  Williams  can  be  justified  in  all  that  they  did.  One  extreme  position  assumes 
that  Massachusetts  Bay  was  purely  a  business  corporation,  and  so  its  Court  might 
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exercise  iis  arbitrary  a  power  of  expulsion  as  that  of  a  commercial  association ; 
which  interpretation  in  view  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  prerogatives, 
exercised  by  the  colony,  is  a  very  flimsy  absurdity.  It  is  especially  so  in  view  of 
the  warlike  preparations  of  the  colony  for  rebellion  against  English  power,  and  the 
setting  up  of  an  independent  sovereignty  if  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
primitive  government  was  necessarily  crude,  and  did  many  things  which  were  sum- 
mary and  arbitrary,  as  judged  by  present  standards.  Its  acts  were  frequently 
tlireeted  to  accomplish  particular  objects  then  in  view,  as  political  necessities,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  general  and  primary  principles  of  law. 

As  to  Williams  himself:  It  is  clear  that  he  was  carefully  feeling  his  way  to  the 
stand  which  he  took  so  grandly  in  after  life,  our  modern  conception  of  the  proper 
relation  of  Church  and  State ;  namely,  that  each  is  absolute  in  its  own  sphere 
anil  without  mutual  interfei-ence.  It  is  quite  as  clear  also,  that  during  his  Salem 
troubles  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  this  full  conception.  While  under  citation  to 
appear  before  the  General  Court,  to  answer  charges  which  it  deemed  heretical,  the 
Salem  people  petitioned  that  Court  to  grant  and  assign  to  them  certain  lands  on 
Marblehead  Neck,  which  petition  was  refused.  This  was  a  purely  civil  matter, 
■which  the  Court  only  could  control.  But  AVilliams  made  a  Church  matter  of  it,  and 
availing  himself  of  what  was  known  amongst  the  Churches  as  the  '  Way  of  Admoni- 
tion,' induced  his  Church  to  send  a  general  letter  to  the  other  Churches  of  which  the 
magistrates  who  had  refused  the  Salem  petition  were  members,  asking  them  to 
'admonish'  these  magistrates,  and  'require  them  to  grant  without  delay  such 
petitions,  or  else  to  proceed  against  them  in  a  Church  way;'*  or  as  Cotton  expresses 
it :  '  That  they  might  admonish  the  magistrates  of  scandalous  injustice  of  denying 
this  petition.'  If  this  account  can  be  relied  upon,  as  the  letter  itself  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  existence,  then  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Salem  Church  was  used 
to  influence  the  mairistrates  to  do  a  political  act.  Probably,  this  is  the  letter  of 
'defamation  '  of  magistrates  referred  to  in  his  sentence. 

In  the  matter  of  the  test  oath  blame  lodges  against  Williams,  but  this  is  not  so 
clear  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Salem  petition.  The  General  Court  had  ordered  that 
each  man  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  resided  in  the  colony,  should  take  the 
Hesident's  Oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
colony,  and  to  reveal  all  plots  against  it  coming  to  their  knowledge.  This  was  a 
fair  and  wise  requirement,  provided,  that  it  contravened  no  previous  legal  act  or 
right  of  the  citizen.  In  May,  163-i,  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Boston, 
revoked  the  former  oath  of  a  freeman,  which  required  his  obedience  to  laws  that 
should  be  made  '  lawfully,'  and  substituted  for  it  an  oath  of  obedience  to  '  whole- 
some '  laws.  By  many  the  change  was  unnoticed,  it  was  so  slight ;  but  it  was 
made,  as  Cotton  says,  to  guard  against  'Some  Episcopal  and  malignant  practices,' 
and  this  left  it  very  loose.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  real  reason  was, 
that  in  case  of  necessity  the  new  oath  might  be  interpreted  to  transfer  allegiance 
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from  the  English  crown  to  the  local  government,  and  to  make  it  one  step  in  that 
series  of  shrewd  movements  by  which  the  colony  finally  became  independent. 
Williams's  mistake  lay  in  that  he  began  to  preach  against  it  earnestly  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  The  old  oath  was  an  oath,  and  was  administered  to 
'  nnregenerate  men,'  and  the  new  oath  did  not  affect  him  personally  as  an  nnre- 
generate  man,  so  that  he  need  not  to  have  preached  about  it  at  all.  To  him  the  oath 
was  an  act  of  worship,  and  he  might  have  left  the  nnregenerate  man  to  judge  for 
himself  as  to  whether  or  not  it  were  an  act  of  worship  to  him  also.  His  view  of 
the  civil  oath  was  clearly  a  mistake,  yet  it  is  unfair  to  judge  either  him  or  the  Court 
by  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  in  the  use  of  the  oath.  Until  recent  years,  men 
have  been  excluded  from  testifying  in  couiis  of  justice  because  their  religious 
belief  or  unbelief  failed  to  qualify  them  to  take  certain  oaths  or  forms  of  oath. 
Inasmuch  as  he  was  not  an  'nnregenerate'  man  he  could  have  taken  the  new  oath 
or  not,  as  an  act  of  worship,  and  have  left  other  men  to  follow  their  own  consciences. 
But  both  lie  and  the  Court  had  come  to  that  point  of  contest  where  each  stickled 
stubbornly  for  little  things  and  magnified  them  to  a  wondrous  importance. 

A  cliarge  is  also  made  that  Williams  instigated  Endicott  to  cut  the  red  cross 
out  of  the  flag  of  England,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  given  to  the  king  by  the  pope 
as  an  ensign  of  victory,  and  so  was  a  superstitious  thing  and  a  relic  of  antichrist. 
Whoever  did  this  committed  a  grievous  political  offense  against  the  crown,  but 
Williams  is  not  conclusively  identified  therewith,  nor  is  it  even  charged  against  him 
by  the  Court,  so  that  if  this  charge  were  a  mere  report,  and  yet  was  allowed  to 
weigh  in  his  condemnation,  to  that  extent  the  Court  treated  him  unjustly.  Endicott 
was  tried  and  punished  for  cutting  out  the  red  cross.  He  pleaded  that  he  did  this  not 
from  any  motives  of  treason  to  the  crown,  but  from  his  hatred  of  idolatry,  where- 
upon he  was  excluded  from  the  magistracy  for  one  year,  a  light  punishment,  because 
as  the  examining  Committee  of  the  Court  reported :  '  He  did  it  out  of  tenderness 
of  conscience,  ami  not  of  any  evil  intention.'  Roger  Williams  might  have  held  the 
same  opinion,  but  in  this  he  was  not  singular,  nor  has  it  been  alleged  that  he  was 
suspected  of  treason  on  any  point.  If  however,  as  Hubbard  atfirms,  he  '  Inspired 
some  persons  of  great  interest  that  the  cross  ought  to  be  taken  away,'  he  only 
shared  a  very  popular  opinion  in  the  colony  at  the  time.  The  governor  himself 
had  called  a  meetmg  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  colony,  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1635, 
and  submitted  to  them  this  question:  'Whether  it  be  lawful  for  us  to  carry  the 
cross  in  our  banners?'  They  warmly  discussed  this  query,  all  the  pastors  being 
present,  except  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  and  '  For  the  matter  of  the  ci'oss,'  says  Win- 
throp,  'they  were  divided,  and  so  deferred  it  to  another  meeting.'  Felt  treats  fully 
of  the  affair,  saying  :  '  Some  of  the  congress,  though  not  large  in  number,  yet  of 
vital  consequences  in  their  advice,  approve  tiie  disj^lay  of  such  a  sign,  and  others 
think  it  should  be  laid  aside.  Both  parties  are  fully  aware  that  its  omission  is  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  the  colonists  a  charge  of  treason  against  regal  supremacy.' 
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Wlien  Endicott  was  called  to  account,  the  autiiorities  were  obliged  to  defer  tlie 
question  to  the  next  session,  because  they  were  undeciiJed  '  Whether  the  ensigns 
should  be  laid  by  in  regard  that  many  refused  to  follow  them.'  Meanwhile,  the 
Board  of  War  required  'That  all  the  ensigns  should  be  laid  aside;'*  and  in  May, 
U)35,  a  motion  was  made  to  exchange  the  red  cross  for  the  red  and  white  rose, 
being  a  symbol  of  union  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  They  recom- 
mended that  an  attempt  be  made  to  'Still  their  minds,  who  stood  stiff  for  the  cross.' 
until  harmony  should  ensue  concerning  the  matter.  It  appears  that  this  cross  in 
the  banner  was  a  subject  of  universal  agitation  amongst  the  colonists,  that  the  Court 
and  pastors  were  divided  about  it,  that  Hooker  had  sent  forth  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  '  assembled  freemen '  seriously  proposed  to  supplant  it  by  the 
'  roses,'  while  the  'Board  of  War'  had  actually  laid  it  aside  for  the  time  being.  Still, 
Roger  Williams,  who  did  not  cut  it  out,  is  made  the  greatest  sinner  of  all  in  the 
'  Bay,'  perhaps,  for  not  doing  this.  Joseph  Felt,  no  friend  to  W^illiams,  artlessly 
shows  with  what  light  seriousness  this  grave  Court  took  the  punishment  of  Endicott 
for  his  liigli  crime  : 

'  While  many  of  the  colonists  entertained  an  opinion  like  his  own  about  the  cross, 
he  expressed  his  in  the  overt  act  of  cutting  it  from  the  standard,  and  therefore  was 
made  an  example.  State  policy  rendered  it  needful  for  him  thus  to  suffer  in  order 
to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  court  party  in  London,  for  such  a  seeming  denial 
of  the  i-oyal  supremacy.  But  for  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
received  applause  rather  than  hlaine.  As  evidence  that  the  same  body,  while  so 
dealing  with  him  by  constraint  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  commonwealth  from  a 
far  greater  evil,  sympathized  with  him  in  his  affliction,  they  place  him  on  a  hoard  of 
surveyors  to  run  the  line  hetv;een  lpswu;h  and  Newbury.  .  .  .  The  ministers  had  en- 
gaged to  correspond  with  their  friends  in  England  for  advisement  in  the  controversy.' ' 

Of  course  it  was  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  colony  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  colonists  should  not  be  suspected  in  England,  lest  the  chartei-  might  be 
revoked,  as  already  the  Privy  Council  had  issued  an  order  for  its  production.  But 
who  had  done  the  most  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the  crown  and  the  colony, 
Roger  Williams  or  the  magistrates  ?  He  had  insisted  that  they  must  break  fellow- 
ship with  the  English  Church  ;  they  had  driven  its  members  out  of  the  country 
with  the  Prayer-Book  in  their  bands,  and  had  made  membership  in  Congregational 
Churches  the  test  of  citizenship  in  the  Bay.  He  declared,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  Court,  in  Massachusetts,  had  any  control  over  the  First  Table  of  the  Law  of 
God,  their  power  extending  only  to  the  body,  goods  and  outward  state  of  men. 
They  had  formally  resolved,  that  if  the  king  sent  a  general  governor  to  rule  over 
them  and  their  goods,  they  ought  not  to  accept  him,  but  would  defend  their  lawful 
possessions  against  him,  and  they  fortified  their  strongholds  to  that  end.  He  had 
an  inchoate  conception,  that  a  separation  between  Church  and  State  should  take 
place  both  in  England  and  America;  they  had  a  settled  conviction  and  policy  that 
they  would  be  separate  from  the  control  of  the  English  Church,  with  bishops  and  a 
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king  at  its  head,  cost  what  it  might ;  yet,  that  lie  should  be  compelled  at  like  cost, 
to  submit  to  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  governor  and 
Council  at  their  head.  Wliich  party  was  the  most  exasperating  to  the  crown  does 
not  appear ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  England  ever  suspected  Roger  Williams  of  dis- 
loyalty. On  the  contrary,  it  threatened  the  colony  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
patent  and  the  appointmeut  of  a  governor ;  whereas,  it  gave  him  a  new  patent  for 
Rhode  Island,  without  question. 

The  third  and  fourth  offenses  charged  against  Williams  were  purely  on  relig- 
ious subjects.  It  was  quite  severe  in  liira  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  parish  priest  of 
England,  when  in  England,  and  quite  likely  to  give  offense  there ;  but  was  it  sooth- 
ing in  the  extreme  to  the  English  government  to  be  told  by  these  Congregational 
authorities,  that  its  Episcopal  ordination  was  scouted  and  cast  aside  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  that  its  churches  wore  not  allowed  there  at  all,  much  less  that  its  own  Episcopal 
colonists  were  not  allowed  to  hear  their  own  ministers  preach  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  'lawful'  or  unlawful?  Both  these  were  religious  opinions,  'Broached  and 
divulged  '  equally,  but  why  Roger  should  be  banished  for  refusing  a  hearing  to  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  Ertgland,  from  their  own  pulpits,  and  the  Massachusetts  Court 
should  not  banish  itself  for  refusing  them  even  a  Prayer-Book  or  a  pulpit  to  preach 
from  in  that  colony,  is  not  easily  seen. 

Xo  candid  man  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  doubt  that  tiie  Church  and 
State  were  blended  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  the  magistrates  there  were  expected 
to  punish  '  breaches  of  the  First  Table,'  and  that  every  man's  religious  convictions 
with  their  free  expression  were  understood  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the  civil 
authorities.  So  skillfully  mixed  were  the  charges  against  Williams,  that  under  such 
a  government  they  could  scarcely  be  separated.  It  is  apparent  that  both  his  political 
and  spiritual  offenses  entered  into  the  considerations  for  his  banishment  and  were 
intended  to  enter  into  it,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  one  set  of  the 
charges  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  this  end  without  the  other.  The  com- 
mon understanding  of  their  own  times  and  of  after  times  has  been,  that  the  chief 
reasons  for  his  banishment  were  of  the  religious  character.  This  is  suggested  in 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  to  hold  and  utter  Christian  sentiments  opposed  to  theirs 
was  a  crime  with  them,  both  before  and  after  the  banishment  of  Williams.  The 
manner  in  which  they  sentenced  others  to  banishment,  pui-ely  for  their  religious 
'  opinions,'  with  the  stress  laid  upon  his  religious  positions,  shows  conclusively,  that 
the  gravamen  of  his  offense  was  not  political  but  religious.  They  had  determined 
from  the  time  of  banishing  the  Browns,  that  all  should  conform  to  their  form  of 
religion  or  leave  the  colony.  Early  in  1635  the  Court  entreated  :  '  The  brethren 
and  elders  of  every  Church  within  this  jurisdiction,  that  the}'  will  consult  and  advise 
of  one  uniform  order  of  discipline  in  the  Churches,  and  tlten  to  consider  how  far 
the  magistrates  are  bound  to  interpose  for  the  preservation  of  that  uniformity  and 
peace  of  the  Churches.'  *     The  Court,  at  the  time  of  Williams's  banishment,  pro- 
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nounced  the  same  sentence  npon  Jolm  Smyth,  a  Dorchester  miller :  '  For  divers 
dangerous  qphiumn,  which  he  holdetli  and  hath  divulged.'  Tlie  fair  inference  is, 
that  they  were  the  same  opinions  with  those  of  Williams,  as  Smyth  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  Providence,  and  of  whom  Williams  himself  says :  '  I  consented  to 
John  Smyth,  miller  at  Dorchester  (banished  also),  to  go  with  nie.' '  Whatever  his 
'opinions  '  were,  they  were  merely  'opinions  ; '  and  no  overt  acts  of  civil  wrong  are 
alleged  against  him.  Smyth  and  Williams  were  banished  October,  1635  ;  and  on 
March  3d,  1630,  the  General  Assembly  ordered  that  it  would  not  thereafter 

'  Approve  of  any  companies  of  men,  as  shall  henceforth  join  in  any  pretended  way 
of  Churcli  fellowship,  witliout  they  shall  tirst  ae(juaint  the  7n  a  gist  rates  and  the  elders 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Churches  in  this  jurisdiction  with  their  intentions,  and  liave 
their  approbation  therein.  .  .  .  Xo  person  being  a  member  of  any  Church  which 
shall  hereafter  be  gatiiered  without  tlie  approbation  of  the  magistrates  and  the  greater 
part  of  said  Cliurches,  shall  be  aduiitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  commonwealth.' '" 

The  animus  of  all  this  is  clearly  seen  in  their  subsequent  acts,  as  well  as  in 
the  wording  of  these  laws.  On  the  '  30th  of  the  3d  month,  1636,'  the  Council  sent 
a  command  from  Boston, 'to  the  constable  of  Salem,'  to  inform  'divers  persons' 
there,  that  their  '  course  is  very  offensive  to  the  government  here  and  may  no  longer 
be  suffered.'     What  had  they  done  ? 

They  do  '  within  your  town  '  '  disorder]}'  assemble  themselves  both  on  the  Lord's 
day  and  at  other  times,  contemptuously  refusing  to  come  to  the  solemn  meetings 
of  the  Church  there,  (or  being  some  of  them  justly  cast  out)  do  obstinately  refuse 
to  submit  themselves,  that  they  might  be  again  received;  but  do  make  conventions, 
and  seduce  divers  persons  of  weak  capacity,  and  have  already  withdrawn  some  of 
them  from  the  Church,  and  hereby  have  caused  much  (not  only  disturbance  to  the 
Church,  but  also)  disorders  and  damage  in  the  civil  State.' 

Here  we  see  that  they  regarded  disorder  and  damage  to  the  State,  to  consist  in 
withdrawing  from  the  Church, '  hereby '  they  have  '  caused '  the  '  damage.'  And  what 
should  be  done  with  these  transgressors  ?     The  constable  must  command  them  to 

'  Refrain  all  such  disorderly  assemblies,  and  pretended  Church-meetings ;  and 
eitlier  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  ordere  of  this  governuicnr.  being 
established  according  to  the  rule  of  God's  word  ;  or  else  let  them  be  assured  that  we 
shall  by  God's  assistance  take  some  such  strict  and  speedy  course  for  the  reformation 
of  these  disorders,  and  preventing  the  evils  which  may  otherwise  ensue,  as  our  duty 
to  God  and  charge  over  his  people  do  call  for  from  us.' 

This  document  is  signed  by  Yane.  governor,  Winthrop,  deputy,  and  Dudley. 

What  they  found  it  their  duty  to  do  with  these  wicked  folk,  who  would  wor- 
ship God  elsewhere  in  Salem  than  at  the  State  Church,  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the 
General  Court  of  1638,  thus :  '  Ezekiel  Holliman  appeared  upon  summons,  because' 
lie  did  not  frequent  the  public  assemblies,  and  for  seducing  many,  he  was  referred 
by  the  Court  to  the  ministers  for  conviction.'  Holliman,  as  we  shall  see,  was  an- 
other of  the  founders  of  Providence  and  the  person  who  baptized  Williams  there. 
Wiicn  in  Salem  neither  of  them  were  Baptists  on  the  subject  of  ordinances,  which 
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leaves  tlie  implication  that  their  views  were  one  on  the  question  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  interfere  with  religion.  And  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  themselves,  in  punishing  the  Salem  Church,  shows  that 
they  were  actuated  chiefly  by  religious  considerations  in  the  whole  transaction. 
That  Church  had  neither  denounced  the  patent,  nor  cut  out  the  cross,  nor  denied 
the  oath  to  nnregenerate  men,  much  less  had  it  incnrred  the  wrath  of  England- 
It  had,  liowever,  alleged  its  rights  as  a  Church  to  choose  its  own  pastor  with- 
out consulting  the  civil  authorities,  and  had  protested  against  the  right  of  the 
Court  to  disturb  its  pastoral  relations  with  him,  for  which  it  must  be  chastised. 
This  unpardonable  offense  entered  even  into  the  Mai'blehead  land  affair,  wliatever 
mistake  the  Salem  Church  fell  into,  in  writing  to  the  other  Chui'ches  concerning  the 
Church  discipline  of  their  members  iu  the  Court.  Concerning  the  petition  of  the 
'  Salem  men,'  which  Winthrop  says  :  '  They  did  challenge  as  belonging  to  that  town,' 
he  also  bluntly  adds  :  '  Because  they  had  chosen  Mr.  Williams  their  teacher  while  he 
stood  under  question  of  authority,  and  so  offered  contempt  to  the  magistracy,  etc., 
their  petition  was  refused,'  "  Again  he  says,  that  the  act  of  the  Salem  Church  in 
calling  him  to  the  office  of  a  teacher  'at  that  time  was  judged  a  great  contempt  of 
atithority.  So  in  fine  there  was  given  to  him  and  the  Church  of  Salem  to  consider  of 
these  things  till  the  next  General  Court,  and  then  either  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Court,  or  else  to  expect  the  sentence.'  Nor  is  this  all,  but  he  writes  that  the  Court 
and  ministers  were  of  this  mind,  namely:  'That  they  who  should  obstinately  main- 
tain such  opinions''  would  run  the  Church  'into  heresy,  apostasy  or  tyranny,  and 
yet  the  civil  magistrates  could  not  intermeddle.'  '^  This  shows  that  Williams  had 
struck  a  blow  at  the  authority  of  the  civil  officers  to  interfere  in  Church  matters, 
which  they  felt  keenly,  as  well  as  tlie  fact  that  the  Court  reached  this  result  on  the 
'advice'  of  the  ministers.  What  had  the  ministers  to  do  with  the  case  if  it  only 
concerned  civil  authorities?  The  correspondence  of  the  Salem  Church  conducted 
by  Williams  and  Elder  Sharpe,  with  the  Boston  and  other  Churches,  was  between 
purely  religious  bodies,  though  it  involved  a  political  subject.  But  the  Court  must 
needs  meddle  with  the  matter,  declare  Salem  'rebellious'  end  'insubordinate,'  and 
their  three  deputies  were  sent  home,  leaving  that  town  without  representation,  and 
requiring  them  to  report  what  citizens  of  Salena  had  indorsed  these  steps  there.  It 
decreed  that :  '  If  the  major  part  of  the  freemen  of  Salem  shall  disclaim  the  letters 
sent  lately  from  the  Church  of  Salem  to  several  Churches,  it  shall  then  be  lawful  for 
tlieiii  to  send  deputies  to  the  General  Court.'  Williams  was  expelled  in  the  absence 
of  the  Salem  deputies,  and  then  Elder  Sharpe  was  required  to  report  whether  Salem 
acknowledged  its  offense  or  not.  Salem  was  thus  brought  to  humble  submission,  and 
Williams  was  excluded  from  the  Church  there ;  not  for  '  sedition,'  but  because  he  denied 
the  '  Churches  of  the  Bay  to  be  true  Churches ; '  so  says  Hugh  Peter,  his  successor. 
Soon  after  Williams's  banishment  a  controversy  excited  the  colony  concerning 
the  preaching  of  a  Mr.  Wheelwright,  at  Braintree,  about  a  covenant  of  grace  and  a 
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covenant  of  works,  involving  antiiioniianisni  and  lie  was  banislied.  Wintlirop  in 
justifying  the  Court  in  his  case,  1037,  against  those  who  complained  said:  'If  we 
find  his  opinions  such  as  will  cause  divisions,  and  make  people  look  to  their  magis- 
trates, ministers  and  brethren  as  enemies  to  Christ,  antichrists,  etc,  were  it  not  sin 
and  unfaithfulness  in  us  to  receive  more  of  their  ojy/nions  which  we  already  find 
the  evil  fruit  oti  Nay,  why  do  not  those  who  now  complain  join  us  in  keeping 
out  snch,  as  well  as  f<irmerly  they  did  in  expelling  Mr.  Williams  for  the  like. 
though  less  dangerous.'  "  Here  the  governor  tells  us,  in  his  honest  bluntness,  tliat 
Williams  was  'expelled'  for  his  opinions  (;n  religious  subjects,  which  were  less  dan- 
gerous than  those  of  Wheelwright.  The  plea  of  all  persecutors  has  ever  been  that 
they  persecuted  no  man  for  his  religion,  but  for  ' sedition '  and  'disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.'  This  was  the  pretense  of  the  pagans  when  they  tormented  the  early 
Christians,  of  the  Catholics  in  the  case  of  the  Waldensians,  the  Hollanders  and  the 
Lollards,  and  now  the  apologists  of  the  Pui-itans  put  in  that  plea  for  them.  When 
the  Browns  and  their  Prayer-Books  were  packed  off  to  England,  Endicott  said  that 
they  '  endangered  faction  ^nd  mutiny;'  and  when  Thomas  Painter  of  Hingham 
was  whipped  in  July.  IG-t-t,  for  refusing  to  have  his  child  christened,  his  judges 
said,  that  it  was  '  not  for  his  opinions,  but  for  reproacliing  the  Lord's  ordinance  ; '  as 
if  his  opinion  of  infant  baptism  was  not  the  very  reproach  which  he  threw  upon  it 
and  for  which  he  was  punished. 

The  same  pretense  is  now  set  up  against  Roger  Williams,  in  the  allegation  that  he 
was  banished  for  civil  cause  alone,  directly  in  the  face  of  his  sentence,  which  charges 
upon  him  :  '  Xew  and  dangerous  ojnnions  against  the  authority  of  the  magistrates.' 
Yet,  in  no  instance  did  he  dispute  their  right  to  civil  office,  or  charge  them  with 
civil  usurpation,  nor  did  he  refuse  to  obey  them  in  purely  civil  matters;  but  he 
dared  to  question  their  assumption  of  religious  authority  outside  of  their  proper 
sphere  as  civil  officers.  Joseph  Felt  bewails  his  sentence,  as  disturbing  '  the  benev- 
olent feelings  of  every  heart,'  and  regrets  it,  'as  a  serious  impediment  to  the  pros- 
perous progress  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a  dark  omen  that  its  hopes  of  spirituality 
and  duration  may  be  soon  scattered.'  Then  he  says  of  the  authorities  :  '  Believing 
themselves  bound  to  exclude  persons  who,  they  suppose,  entertain  principles  sub- 
versive of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  General  Court  engage  in  so 
unpleasant  a  service.'"  Neither  did  the  Court  itself  proceed  against  him  as  against 
a  civil  criminal.  Trial  by  jury  is  more  than  once  insisted  upon  in  Magna  Charta,  as 
the  principal  bulwark  of  an  Englishman's  liberty,  but  especially  does  Chap,  xxix 
insist  that  no  freeman  shall  be  hurt  in  his  person  or  property  '  except  by  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land.'  Hence,  the  royal  charter  granted 
to  Massachusetts  could  not  abi'idge  the  great  rights  of  British  freemen  which  had 
been  secured  by  Magna  Charta,  nor  could  it  deprive  a  colonist  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury ;  a  right  which  had  been  a  vital  part  of  the  British  Constitution  f rum 
the  time  of  King  John.     Neither  could  the  charter  authorize  the  governor  and 
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coinpaiiy  of  Massachusetts  Baj  to  inflict  unusual  penalties  in  punishment  of 
sedition,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  without  the  form  of  a  public  trial. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen  were  secured  to  the  colonists  by  the 
charter,  but  Roger  "Williams  was  simplj'  persecuted  out  of  the  colony,  without  the 
due  observance  of  even  this  form.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  precedent  for  this  trial, 
no  authority  for  it  in  common  law  or  the  chartered  rights  of  the  colony.  A  new 
process  or  procedure  appears  to  have  been  invented  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time  for 
his  ease,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  he  suffered  under  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
Instead  of  proceeding  as  a  court  of  civil  jurisprudence  to  produce  and  examine 
witnesses,  about  the  first  step  which  they  took  was  to  appoint  Hooker,  the  pastor  at 
Newtown,  to  '  dispute  '  with  him.  This  he  did,  but  found  it  impossible  'to  seduce 
him  from  any  of  his  errors^  (not  crimes),  for  that  he  'maintained  all  his  opinions.'' 
Dr.  Dexter  says  of  Williams:  'They  asked  him  whether  he  would  take  the  whole 
subject  into  still  further  consideration ;  proposing  that  he  employ  another  month  in 
reflection,  and  then  come  and  argue  the  matter  before  them.'  Again,  he  says,  that 
the  Court  'appointed  Thomas  Hooker  (a  brother  pastor)  to  go  over  these  points  in 
argument  with  him,  on  the  spot,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  him  see  his  errors.  One 
single  glimpse  of  this  delate  is  afforded  us  by  Mr.  Cotton.'  '^  This  last  word 
expresses  the  bearings  of  the  whole  proceeding.  It  was  a  '  debate,'  an  argument 
concerning  certain  alleged  religious  errors,  and  not  a  trial  in  any  proper  legal  sense  of 
the  word.  Winthrop  says  that  Williams  maintained  '  all  his  opinions  ; '  and  Williams 
understood  the  same  thing,  for  he  says,  that  he  was  not  only  ready  to  be  'banished, 
but  to  die  also  in  New  England,  as  for  most  holy  truths  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.^^ 

Bainy,  in  his  '  History  of  Massachusetts,'  says  (p.  239) :  '  Meanwhile  the  elders 
continued  to  deal  with  him  for  his  errors  and  to  labor  for  his  conversion;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  spent  the  great  part  of  the  summer  in  seeking,  by  word  and  writing,  to  satisfy 
his  scruples.  Informing  the  magistrates  of  their  desire  to  pi-oceed  with  him  in  a 
Church  way  before  civil  prosecution  was  urged,  the  governor  i-eplied :  "You  are 
deceived  in  him  if  you  think  he  will  condescend  to  learn  of  any  of  you." ' 

The  first  element  of  a  trial  for  civil  wrong-doing  does  not  appear  in  the 
whole  process,  nor  can  a  like  case  be  found  in  the  records  of  civil  trials  under 
English  law,  outside  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Not  a  witness  was  examined,  no  coun- 
sel was  heard,  and  none  of  the  forms  of  law  invariably  observed  in  sedition  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  were  had.  His  banishment  was  a  religious  and  not  a 
State  necessity,  which  Williams  well  characterized,  when  he  declares  it  to  have  been 
'Most  lamentably  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

The  apologists  of  the  Puritans  make  a  great  outcry  against  Williams  for  saying 
that  the  king  had  no  right  to  grant  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  because  they  belonged 
to  the  natives.  And  was  he  singular  in  this  opinion?  No.  Cotton  writes:  'There 
be  many,  if  not  most,  that  hold,  that  we  have  not  our  land  merely  hy  right  of 
patent  from  the  king,  but  that  the  natives  are  true  owners  of  all  that  they  possess 
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or  improve.  Neither  tlo  I  know  any  amoiij^st  us  tiiat  eitlier  tlicn  were,  or  now 
are,  of  another  mind.'  Yet,  he  says  tliat  tliese  freemen  '  Are  tolei-ated  to  enjoy 
both  civil  and  religious  liberties  amongst  us.'  Tiien,  wiiy  was  Williams  banished 
for  believing  what  Cotton  says  every  body  else  believed  ?  Cotton  tells  us  that  he  was 
guilty  of  these  two  things,  he  was  '  violent '  in  preaching  against  the  patent,  and  he 
presented  the  matter  unfairly,  for  they  had  not  taken  the  lands  on  the  king's 
patent.  Cotton  claims  that  the  lands  were  'void  places,'  made  so  '  by  pestilence, 
which  had  swept  away  thousands  of  the  natives'  'a  little  before  our  coming.'  Tliey 
therefore  took  nothing  from  the  king  or  the  natives,  but  inhabited  tlie  country  by 
tlic  'law  of  nature.'  Williams  someliow  got  it  into  his  head,  tliat  if  tlie  small-pox 
had  swept  away  thousands  of  the  Indian  fathers  '  a  little  before  our  coming,'  tlie 
land  on  which  their  bones  fell  might  possibly  belong  to  their  children;  and  so  he  had 
religious  scruples  on  the  point,  and  ventured  to  state  them  vehemently  in  the  pul- 
pit, when  he  ought  to  have  held  his  tongue ;  and  for  which  he  was  banished.  It 
had  been  better  for  Cotton  to  be  quiet  than  to  disgrace  the  magistrates  by  such 
petty  special  pleading  as  this.  He  calls  Williams  'violent'  and  'vehement:'  but 
Winthrop  who  knew  him  intimately  pronounces  him  'A  man  lovely  in  his  carriage.' 
Our  best  historians  find  his  banishment  as  purely  a  religious  affair  as  it  could 
be  under  that  union  of  Church  and  State  which  Massachusetts  has  now  repudiated 
as  unworthy  of  retention. 

Bradford  holds  the  magistrates  '  Inexcusable  in  their  treatment  of  Roger  Will- 
iams .  .  .  merely  for  his  honest  independence  of  opinion.'  Peck  thinks  liim  '  A 
very  troublesome  man  for  bigotry  to  manage.  .  .  .  Wlien  he  entered  Massachusetts, 
he  was  in  advance  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Puritans  on  the  question  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  .  .  .  Roger  Williams  was  more  than  a  Puritan.  He  was  the  great 
mind  ordained  of  Providence  to  advance  beyond  the  position  of  indignant  protest 
against  oppression,  to  tlie  revelation  that  the  highest  right  must  itself  be  the  result 
of  a  freedom  which  might  be  abused  by  consenting  to  tlie  deepest  wrong.  He  was 
the  first  true  type  of  the  American  freeman,  conoeeding  fully  to  others  the  high- 
born rights  which  he  claimed  for  himself.  This  was  furtner  than  Puritanism  could 
lead  the  race;  and,  for  the  present,  it  was  not  ready  to  follow.  He  denied  the  right 
to  coerce  a  man  to  take  a  freeman's  oatli ;  but  would  not  lie  himself  be  compelled 
to  take  it  ?  Xo;  he  refused :  and  such  was  the  firm  dignity  of  his  bearing,  tliat  the 
government  was  forced  to  desist  from  that  proceeding.''  But  he  was  living  under  a 
religion  establislied  by  law,  not  Prelacy,  but  Puritanism,  in  which  intolerance  was 
just  as  vile  to  liim,  and  just  as  determined  against  a  Non-conformist.'" 

The  unvarnished  fact  seems  to  be,  that  like  iionest  Saul  of  Tarsus  they  meant 
to  be  men  of  God,  but  like  him  allowed  all  their  religion  to  run  into  personal  con- 
science, without  much  regard  to  the  consciences  of  others.  Their  primary  blunder 
lay  in  overlooking  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  Church  of  Clirist,  and  applying  both  to 
Ciiurch  and  State  the  judicial  enactments  of  Moses,  which  were  made  for  the  gov- 
eniiiient  of  a  civil  nation  1,500  years  before  the  Christian  Church  existed.  Roger 
Williams  himself  well  expresses  their  mistake  in  these  words:  'Although  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  bound  by  such  judicials  only  as  contained  in  them  moral  equity,  yet 
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tliey  extended  this  moral  equity  to  so  many  particulars  as  to  make  it  tlie  whole 
judicial  law.'  But  the  Christian  law  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
leaves  all  punishment  to  be  governed  under  the  sway  of  the  natural  rights  of  man 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  States  where  they  are  used.  Hence,  in  adopting  the 
Mosaic  penalties  they  not  only  cast  aside,  in  some  cases,  what  was  known  as  '  crown 
law,'  but  with  it  the  common  law  of  England.     Barry  puts  the  case  forcibly,  saying : 

'Puritans  as  well  as  Episcopalians  assumed  their  own  infallibility ;  and,  as  Church 
and  State  were  one  and  inseparable  in  Old  England,  they  were  bound  together  in 
New  England  ;  and  the  purity  of  the  former  was  deemed  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  latter.  This  policy  was  resolutely  adhered  to,  and  the  laws  which  sanctioned 
it  were  as  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.'  Governor  Winthrop 
saw  his  mistake  when  it  was  too  late.  Barry  says :  '  He  regretted  the  harshness 
with  which  lioger  Williams  was  treated ;  and  though  a  zealous  opponent  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  the  enthusiastic  Gorton,  as  he  advanced  in  life  his  spirit  became 
more  catholic  and  he  lamented  the  errors  of  the  past;  so  that,  when  urged  by  Mr. 
Dudley  to  sign  an  order  for  the  banishment  of  one  deemed  heterodox,  he  replied, 
"  I  have  done  enough  of  that  work  already."  '  " 

Since  Jesus  was  sentenced  to  death  in  Asia,  on  the  cool  verdict  that  he  was  a 
'just  man'  in  whom  no  '  fault'  was  found,  a  sublimer  sight  has  not  appeared  to 
man  than  that  revealed  in  Auierica  on  that  crisp  October  inorning  in  1635.  This 
master  in  Israel  looms  up  head  and  shoulders  above  his  Puritan  judges.  Without 
a  stammer  or  a  blush  he  reaches  the  full  height  of  manhood  ;  whereupon  the  Bay 
sentences  him  to  a  new  leadership.  In  Salem  God  threw  the  mantle  of  William 
the  Silent  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  brave  Welshman.  What,  if  Massachusetts  did 
lay  her  political  sins  on  liis  liead,  and  send  her  scape-goat  to  bear  them  into  the 
desert  ?  He  was  strong  to  carry  the  burden  of  her  congregation  and  elders.  He 
remembered  Pilate,  and  quietly  lield  the  bowl  for  this  ancient  Court  of  the  Bay  to 
sink  its  sins  in  the  shallows  of  a  basin.  He  watched  the  experiment  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child's  faith,  in  the  firmness  of  a  martyr's  will,  in  the  resignation  of  a 
cavalier,  in  the  calmness  of  a  hero ;  for  God  was  with  him. 

For  that  hour  God  brought  him  into  the  world.  The  persecution  of  two 
worlds  inspired  him  to  discover  a  third,  where  the  wicked  should  cease  from  troub- 
ling, in  that  sort.  A  veteran  before  his  sun  had  reached  noon,  nerved  with  a 
judicial  love  of  liberty,  fired  with  a  hallowed  zeal  to  liberate  all  the  conscience- 
bound,  he  is  now  ready  to  give  life  to  a  new  age.  Eoger,  get  thee  gone  into  the 
woods  to  thy  work  !     And  when  alone  with  God  may  he  work  his  will  in  thee ! 

'Speak,  History.     Who  are  life's  victors  ?     Unroll  thy  long  annals  and  say, 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  victors,  who  won  the  success  of  a  day  ? 
The  martyrs,  or  Nero  ?     The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Tliermopylie's  tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes  ?     His  judges  or  Socrates  ?     Pilate  or  Christ  ? ' 

W.  W.  Stoey. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SETTLEMENT    OF    RHODE    ISLAND. 

SALEM  was  filled  with  excitement  and  grief  when  Williams  was  banished,  and 
asked  what  its  good  pastor  had  done  to  merit  this  cruelty  at  the  hands  of  his 
fellow-disciples  in  Christ  ?  John  Cotton,  snugly  housed  in  his  Boston  home, 
severely  disc-anted  on  Williams's  exile  as  any  thing  but  '  banishment.'  In  that  dreary 
Xew  England  winter,  as  his  brother  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  he  spoke 
of  it  as  a  '  large  and  fruitful '  land,  in  which  he  enjoyed  simple  '  enlargement.' 
But  Cotton  was  careful  not  to  break  the  command  by  coveting  that  '  enlargement ' 
for  himself,  nor  did  he  so  hanker  after  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  wilderness  as  to 
follow  his  brother,  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his  tribulation.  Indeed,  he  queries  whether 
it  was  a  '  punishment  at  all,'  and  one  would  rather  catch  the  impression  from  his 
showing,  that  the  Court  had  simply  sent  him  on  a  restful  excursion,  in  absolute  dere- 
liction of  its  duty  to  punish  crime.  The  illustrious  hero  himself  thought  that  Cotton 
might  have  seen  the  matter  in  another  light,  '  Had  his  soul  been  in  my  soul's  case, 
exposed  to  the  miseries,  poverties,  neces.«ities,  debts  and  hardships,'  which  he 
endured.  The  weak  people  of  Salem  also  wept  as  if  their  hearts  would  break,  that 
he  was  driven  they  knew  not  where,  '  for  they  were  much  taken  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  godliness.'  Neal  says,  that  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar,  that  they 
raised  the  'cry  of  persecution,'  and  'that  he  would  have  carried  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  if  the  ministers  of  Boston  had  not  interfered." 
These  admom'shed  the  Church  at  Salem  for  sympathizing  with  one  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  civilization  as  a  felon. 

Upham,  the  careful  historian  of  the  Salem  Church,  says  :  '  They  adhered  to 
him  long  and  faithfully,  and  sheltered  him  from  all  assaults.  And  when  at  last  he 
was  sentenced  by  the  General  Court  to  banishment  from  the  colony  on  account  of 
his  principles,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  fidelity  of  that  friendship  which  prompted 
many  of  his  congregation  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile,  and  partake  of  his  fortunes 
when  an  outcast  upon  the  earth.'  Thanks  to  Salem,  its  loss  was  the  world's  gain. 
That  day,  out  of  the  weak  came  forth  strength,  and  out  of  the  bitter  came  forth 
sweetness.  Good  old  Puritan  •  city  of  witchcraft  and  halters,  out  of  thee,  as  from 
Salem  of  old,  went  forth  an  illustrious  exile :  the  first  to  redeem  the  souls  of  men,  and 
the  other  to  give  fifty  millions  of  them  soul  liberty.  Men  intended  only  evil  in 
both  cases,  but  God  overruled  their  aims  for  good.  His  eye  rested  on  this  wan- 
derer in  the  New  World,  and  his  voice  told  him  what  to  do  and  where  to  go. 
43 
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WILLIAMS  IN  THE  DESEBT. 


We  now  follow  Koger  "Williams  into  those  wild  tracts  of  nature  where  the  wolf, 
the  bear  and  tiie  panther  roamed  in  all  their  voracity.  Perpetual  hardships  had 
given  the  wild  tribes  of  that  region  compact  and  well-knit  bodies,  which  could 
subsist  for  days  on  a  handful  of  corn.  Aside  from  this,  with  their  fish  and  game, 
they  had  little  food  in  the  depth  of  winter,  knowing  nothing  of  salted  meats,  and 
often  they  were  sorely  pinched  with  Ininger.  So  far  as  appears,  Williams  entered 
the  desert  without  a  weapon,  bow  or  arrow,  spear  or  club,  hatchet  or  gun,  to  hunt 
for  bird  or  beast,  and  every  esculent  root  was  frozen  in  the  ground  and  buried  in 
the  snow.  That  winter  M'as  signally  bitter  and  he  felt  its  keen  severity.  It  seems 
to  have  haunted  his  mind  in  1652,  when  he  dedicated  his  'Hireling  Ministry'  to 
Charles  11.,  in  the  epistle  to  which,  he  calls  New  England  a  'miserable,  cold,  hovvl- 


THE  INDIANS. 


ing  wildernGss.'  Without  bread  or  lied  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  the  first  white  man 
who  had  ever  wandered  in  those  mazes,  lie  regarded  himself  cared  for  of  God  as 
miraculously  as  was  Elijah,  and  lie  sang  this  song  in  his  desolate  pilgrimage : 

'  God's  Providence  is  rich  to  his, 

Let  some  distrustful  be  ; 
In  wilderness  in  great  distress, 

These  ravens  have  fed  rae  ! ' 

The  bronzed  barbarians  through  whose  lands  he  passed  were  superstitious,  ferocious 
and  often  treacherous.  He  v.-ould  not  liave  been  safe  for  an  hour,  had  not  his  kind 
acts  toward  them  been  noised  through  their  tril)es.  While  at  Plymouth  he  had 
gone  forth  amongst  them,  had  visited  their  wigwams,  learned  their  language  and 
preached  to  tliem  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  now  his  love  governed  the 
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wild  element  in  their  bosoms  wlieii  lie  had  no  power  over  fierce  winter  storms. 
He  knew  their  chiefs  or  sachems,  and  on  reaching  their  settlements  on  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  his  sufferings  touched  the  savage  heart.  They  remembered  his  former 
kindness,  welcomed  him  to  Indian  hospitality,  and  Massasoit  took  him  to  his  cabin 
as  he  would  a  brother.  Here  he  bonght  a  tract  of  land,  pitched  his  tent,  and  with 
tiie  opening  spring  began  to  plant  and  build  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River. 
Immediately,  however,  he  received  a  friendly  letter  from  Winslow,  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  advising  him  to  cross  the  river  and  push  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
as  he  was  too  near  the  boundary  line  of  that  colony.  Seeking  and  pursuing 
peace,  he  and  his  companions  took  a  canoe,  shot  into  the  stream  and  made  their 
way  down  to  a  little  cove  near  India  Point,  when  a  company  of  Indians  liailed  them 
with  a  friendly  salutation  which  they  had  caught  from  the  English:  'What  cheer?' 
There  they  tarried  for  a  time,  but  kept  on  round  the  Point  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Moshassnck  River,  where  a  delicious  spring  of  water  invited  them  to  land. 
Casting  around  for  a  resting-place  in  the  dense  forest,  where  wild  beasts  and 
savages  hemmed  them  in  from  their  Christian  brethren,  and  where  they  were  far 
enough  from  persecuting  Christians  to  give  Christianity  fair  play,  they  stood  on  holy 
ground.  Under  a  bright  June  sky,  with  a  soil  around  them  which  was  unpolluted 
by  the  foot  of  oppression  and  a  virgin  fountain  laughing  at  their  feet,  for  the  first 
time  in  life  their  bosoms  swelled  full  free  to  worship  God.  There  he  said  of  his 
harsh  brethren  :  '  I  had  the  country  before  me,  and  might  be  as  free  as  themselves,  and 
we  should  be  loving  neighbors  together.'  He  built  an  altar  there,  and  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Providence ;  for  he  said,  '  God  has  been  merciful  to  me  in  my  distress ! ' 
There  he  bought  land  of  the  Indians  for  the  Providence  plantations,  and  in 
June,  1636,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  freest  city  and  State  on  earth  ;  a 
republic  of  true  liberty,  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  unseen  Finger  that  pointed 
out  the  hallowed  spot.  To  this  day  that  virgin  stream  remains  unmingled  with  a 
tear  drawn  from  the  eye  by  Christian  cruelty,  nor  has  religious  despotism  yet  forced 
a  drop  of  blood  there  from  the  veins  of  God's  elect.  The  first  concern  of  its  illus- 
trious founder  was,  that  this  new  home  should  be  '  a  shelter  to  persons  distressed 
for  conscience.'  The  compact  drawn  reads  thus:  'We  whose  names  are  here 
underwritten,  being  desirous  to  inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to 
sul)mit  ourselves  in  active  and  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders  or  agencies  as 
shall  be  made  for  public  good  of  the  body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent 
of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated  together  into  a  town- 
ship, and  such  others  whom  they  shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things.'' 
Here  we  find  the  first  germ  of  that  great  modern  doctrine  which  he  afterward 
avowed  in  his  '  Bloody  Tenet'  in  these  words:  'The  sovereign  power  of  all  civil 
authority  is  founded  in  the  consent  of  the  people.'^  Also,  this  simple  compact 
sweeps  away  at  a  stroke  every  allegation  that  he  was  banished  for  civil  wrongs,  and 
that  the  religious  aspects  of  his  case  were  an  after-thought.     Those  who  make  that 
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allegation  are  bound  by  self-respect  as  well  as  liistoric  justice  to  sliow  on  what  line 
of  human  motive  Williams,  exiled  for  faction  and  sedition,  should,  in  organizing  a 
new  government,  first  exact  the  bond  that  no  man  under  that  government  should 
ever  be  '  molested  for  his  conscience.'  How  do  the  antecedents  of  such  alleged  civil 
crime  express  themselves  in  such  a  sequence?  No;  here,  as  elsewhere,  human 
nature  was  true  to  itself.  That  which  had  been  cruelly  denied  in  Massachusetts  and 
for  wliich  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  should  now  be  secured  at  all  hazard. 
Each  man  reserved  to  himself  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  no  number  of  the 
'major'  part  might  touch,  and  that  at  once  was  made. an  inalienable  right;  all  else 
iu  'civil  things'  could  be  risked  as  of  minor  consequence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  from  the  Swiss  Baptists  of  1527,  the  Dutch  Bap- 
tists, the  Confessions  of  1611  and  others,  this  doctrine  had  gone  forth  to  do  its 
work  and  had  been  a  cardinal  principle  with  all  Baptists.  Also,  that  William  of 
Orange  was  the  first  of  rulers  iu  the  old  governments  who  embodied  it  in  an  exist- 
ing constitution  ;  but  the  honor  was  reserved  for  Roger  Williams  of  making  it  the 
foundation-stone  on  wliich  human  government  should  stand  ;  because  conscience  is 
the  regnant  power  to  which  all  obligation  appeals  in  the  individual  man.  This 
demanded  from  Bancroft,  our  great  historian,  that  memorable  utterance  which  has 
been  sneered  at  as  'rhetoric,'  by  men  who  are  unworthy  to  untie  the  latchet  of  his 
shoe,  although  as  an  honest  chronicler  he  could  not  withhold  this  testimony  concern- 
ing Roger  Williams : 

'  He  was  the  first  person  in  modern  Christendom  to  assert  in  its  plenitude  the 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions  befoi'e  the  law.  .  .  . 
Williams  would  permit  persecution  of  no  opinion,  no  religion,  leaving  hei'esy 
unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  unprotected  by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.  .  .  . 
We  praise  the  man  who  first  analyzed  the  air,  or  resolved  water  into  its  elements, 
or  drew  the  lightning  from  the  clouds,  even  though  tlie  discoveries  may  have  been 
as  nmch  the  fruits  of  time  as  of  genius.  A  moral  principle  has  a  much  wider  and 
nearer  influence  on  human  happiness;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  of  society,  than  that  which  establishes  a  perpetual  religious  peace,  and 
spi-eads  tranquillity  through  every  coimnunity  and  every  bosom.  If  Copernicus  is 
held  in  perpetual  reverence,  because,  on  his  death-bed,  he  published  to  the  world  that 
the  sun  is  tlie  center  of  our  system;  if  the  name  of  Kepler  is  preserved  in  the  annals 
of  liuman  excellence  for  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motion  ; 
if  the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adored  for  dissecting  a  I'ay  of  light  and 
weighing  heavenly  bodies  in  a  balance — let  there  be  for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams 
at  least  some  humble  place  among  those  who  have  advanced  moral  science  and  made 
themselves  the  benefactors  of  mankind."^ 

In  1872  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  placed  a  memorial  of  Roger 
Williams  in  the  National  Capitol,  and  Senator  Anthony,  January  9,  delivered  a 
eulogy  of  great  justice  and  beauty,  in  which  he  paid  the  following  triltute  to  the 
immortal  defender  of  soul  liberty' : 

'  In  all  our  history  no  name  shines  with  a  purer  light  than  his  whose  memorial 
we  have  lately  placed  in  the  Capitol.     In  the  history  of  all  the  world  there  is  no 
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niitre  strikiii;;  example  of  a  man  irraspini;  a  grand  idea,  at  once,  in  its  full  propor- 
tiiins,  in  all  its  comijleteness,  and  carrjing  it  out,  unflinchingly,  to  its  remotest  legit- 
iiiiate  results.  Roger  Williams  did  not  merely  lay  the  foundations  of  religious 
freedom,  he  constructed  the  -whole  edifice,  in  all  its  impregnable  strength,  and  in  all 
its  imperishable  beauty.  Those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  spirit  have  nut 
been  able  to  add  any  thing  to  the  grand  and  simple  words  in  which  he  enunciated 
the  principle,  nor  to  surpass  him  in  the  exact  fidelity  with  which  he  reduced  it  to  the 
practical  business  of  government.  Religious  freedom,  which  now,  by  general  con- 
sent, underlies  the  foundation  principles  of  civilized  government,  was,  at  that  time, 
looked  upon  as  a  wilder  theory  than  any  proposition,  moral,  political,  or  religious, 
that  has  since  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  matikind.  It  was  regarded  as 
impracticable,  disorganizing,  >mpions,  and,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of  social  order, 
it  was  not  so  only  because  its  manifest  absurdity  would  prevent  any  serious  efTort  to 
enforce  it.  The  lightest  punishment  deemed  due  to  its  confessor  was  to  drive  him 
ont  into  the  howling  wilderness.  Had  he  tiot  met  with  more  Christian  treatment 
from  the  savage  childi'en  of  tiie  forest  than  he  had  found  from  ''  the  Lord's  anointed," 
he  would  have  perished  in  the  beginning  of  his  experiment.  .  .  .  Such  a  man  was 
Roger  Williams.  Xo  thought  of  himself,  no  idea  of  recompense  or  of  praise,  inter- 
fered to  sully  the  pei'feet  purity  of  his  motives,  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of  his 
conduct.  Laboring  for  the  highest  benefit  of  his  fellownien,  he  was  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  their  praises.  He  knew  (for  God,  whose  prophet  he  was,  revealed  it  to  him) 
that  the  great  principle  for  which  he  contended,  and  for  which  he  suffered,  founded 
in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  would  endure  forever.  He  did  not  inquire  if  his  name 
would  survive  a  generation.  In  his  vision  of  the  future,  he  saw  mankind  emancipated 
from  the  thralldom  of  priestcraft,  from  the  blindness  of  bigotry,  from  the  cruelties 
of  intolerance.  He  saw  the  nations  walking  forth  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
had  made  them  free.' 

Yet  this  statement  expresses  no  more  than  the  general  conviction  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Recently,  a  leading  New  York  daily  of  weighty  influence  said :  '  Baptists 
have  solved  a  great  problem.  They  combine  the  most  resolute  conviction,  the  most 
etubborn  belief  in  their  own  special  doctrines,  with  the  most  admirable  tolerance  of 
the  faith  of  other  Christians.  And  this  combination  of  sturdy  faith  with  graceful 
tolerance  makes  it  easy  to  recognize  them  as  the  followers  of  Roger  Williams.' 
Indeed,  the  best  thinkers  in  Europe  begin  to  unite  in  this  sentiment.  Long  since 
Gervinus,  the  profound  German,  said  of  Williams,  that  he  founded  a  '  New  society 
in  Rhode  Island  upon  the  principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  uncon- 
trolled power  of  the  majority  in  secular  concerns,  .  .  .  which  prineiples  have  not 
only  maintained  themselves  here,  but  have  spread  over  the  whole  Union  .  .  .  and 
given  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and,  dreaded  for  their  moral  influence,  they 
stand  in  the  background  of  ever}'  democratic  struggle  in  Eui-ope.'  Williams  had 
the  choice  before  him  of  direct  hostility  between  the  Church  and  State,  as  in  the 
pagan  days  of  early  Christianity ;  an  alliance  between  them,  as  in  Constantine's 
day ;  a  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages:  or  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  earnest,  friendly,  helpful  in  the  common  weal.  Cavour 
wished  for  'Free  Churches  in  a  free  State,'  having  borrowed  the  ideal  of  Roger 
Williams.  The  first  publicists  of  our  age  are  the  most  ready  to  credit  him  and  his 
coadjutors  with  linking  liberty  to  law,  and  with  proving  that  a  voluntary  religion  is 
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tlie  determined  foe  of  license  on  the  one  hand  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other,  when 
they  exercise  tlieir  free  life  independently  of  each  other. 

This  point  lie  set  forth  fully  not  only  in  its  practical  bearings,  but  he  defined 
and  defended  it  unmistakably  in  his  works.  When  in  London,  in  1641,  he  published 
his  'Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience;'  in  16i7  John  Cotton 
replied  in  his  'Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  Made  White  ;'  and  Williams  rejoined  in 
his  '  Bloody  Tenet  yet  more  Bloody,'  in  1652.  Williams  took  the  broad  ground 
throughout  that  no  man  can  be  held  responsible  to  his  fellow-man  for  his  relig- 
ious belief.  Cotton  attempted  to  take  new  ground,  but  failed,  and  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  the  old  Catholic  view.  He  denied  the  rigiit  to  persecute  men  '  for 
conscience  rightly  informed.'  But  if  a  man's  conscience  is  '  erroneous  and  blind  in 
fundamental  and  weighty  matters,'  then  the  magistrate  may  admonish  him  on  the 
subject;  and  if  he  remains  'willfully  blind  and  criminally  obstinate,'  then  the 
magistrate  may  punish  him.  Tiiis  makes  the  civil  power  the  sole  judge  of  fuTida- 
mental  error,  willful  blindness  and  cruel  obstinacy,  and  covers  all  that  the  Catholic 
powers  ever  claimed  on  the  subject.  When  the  principles  of  Williams  were  dis- 
torted and  he  was  charged  with  sustaining  anarchy  to  the  destruction  of  civil 
government,  he  wrote  his  immortal  letter  on  the  question,  which  has  been  denom- 
inated a  '  classic,'  and  will  scarcely  perish  for  ages.     Amongst  other  things  he  said  : 

'  There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many  hundred  souls  on  one  ship,  whose 
weal  or  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  commonwealth,  or  a  h>iman  com- 
bination or  society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes  that  both  Papists  and  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship ;  upon  which  supposal  I  affirm,  that 
all  the  liberty  of  conscience,  that  ever  I  pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges : 
that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come  to  the  ship's 
prayers  or  worship,  nor  compelled  from  theii'  own  particular  prayers  or  worship  if 
they  practice  any.  I  further  add,  that  I  never  denied,  tiiat  notwithstanding  this 
libert}',  the  commander  of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship's  course,  yea,  and 
also  command  that  justice,  peace  and  sobriety  be  kept  and  practiced  both  among  the 
seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  service, 
or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight;  if  any  refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse,  toward 
the  common  charges  or  defense  ;  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  order 
of  the  ship  concerning  their  common  peace  or  preservation  ;  if  any  shall  mutiny  and 
rise  up  against  their  commanders  and  oiBcers ;  if  any  should  preach  or  write  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers  because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  there- 
fore, no  masters  or  officers,  no  laws  or  orders,  no  corrections  or  punishments ;  I  say, 
I  never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended,  the  commander  or  com- 
manders may  judge,  resist,  compel  and  pnnisli  such  transgressors,  according  to  their 
deserts  and  merits.  This,  if  sei'iously  and  honestly  minded,  may,  if  it  please  the 
Father  of  lights,  let  in  some  light  to  such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes.' 

It  would  bo  interesting  to  trace  the  further  history  of  his  life  and  of  Phode 
Island  in  their  defense  and  application  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  but  it  must  suffice 
to  say,  that  during  the  rest  of  his  days  Williams  remained  its  faithful  exponent  and 
defender.  He  had  followed  his  convictions  on  that  subject  from  the  Episcopalians 
to  the  Congregationalists,  from  them  to  the  Baptists,  and  from  them  to  the  Seekers. 
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But  in  these  clianges  bis  personal  religious  character  remained  without  a  spot ;  he 
gave  the  same  large  liberty  to  all  others  wliich  he  took  for  himself,  be  respected 
tlieir  motives  and  convictions,  and  in  his  controversies  with  them  left  no  trace  of 
acerbity.  His  pereonal  services  to  all  the  New  England  colonies,  by  skillful 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  which  twice  saved  them  from  a  general  war  tiiat 
might  have  exterminated  them,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Bancroft  justly  charac- 
terizes his  exertions  in  breaking  the  Pequod  league  as  'a  most  inti-epid  and  successful 
achievement,'  'an  action  as  perilous  in  its  execution  as  it  was  fortunate  in  its  issue.' 
The  youthful  reader  will  be  grateful  for  a  fuller  detail  of  tiiese  facts,  which  is 
here  attempted  in  brief.  In  the  fall  of  1636,  only  six  months  after  the  Higlit  of 
Williams  into  the  wilderness,  he  found  that  the  Indian  tribes  were  forming  a  league 
for  the  destruction  of  the  English,  and  at  once  informed  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  plot  in  order  to  save  them.  Passion  ran  high  on  the  part  of  that 
colony  and  on  the  part  of  the  red  men,  and  the  Massachusetts  government  asked 
him  to  step  in  as  mediator  between  them.     This  was  the  exile's  prompt  reply : 

'  The  Lord  helped  me  immediately  to  put  my  life  into  my  hand,  and,  scarce 
acquainting  my  wife,  to  ship  myself  alone,  in  a  poor  canoe,  and  to  cut  through  a 
stormy  wind,  with  great  seas,  every  minute  in  hazard  of  life,  to  the  sachems'  house. 
Three  days  and  nights  my  business  forced  me  to  lodge  and  mix  witii  the  bloody 
Pequod  embassadors,  whose  hands  and  arms,  methought,  2-eeked  with  the  blood  of 
my  countrymen,  murdered  and  massacred  by  them  on  Connecticut  River,  and  tVom 
whom  I  could  not  but  nightly  look  for  their  bloody  knives  at  my  own  throat  also. 
God  wonderously  preserved  me,  and  helped  me  to  break  to  pieces  the  Pcquods' 
negotiation  and  design  ;  and  to  make  and  finish,  by  many  travels  and  charges,  the 
English  league  with  the  Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequods.' 

This  resulted  in  a  lasting  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  written  in  English,  which 
language  the  Indians  could  not  understand,  and  a  copy  was  sent  by  Massachusetts  to 
Williams,  with  the  request  that  he  would  interpret  it  to  them.  Thus,  the  illustri- 
ous exile  served  and  saved  the  country  from  whence  he  was  banished,  while  his 
bones  were  yet  aching  with  the  hardships  of  his  journey,  in  beautiful  illustration  of 
his  Ma.ster's  words,  Luke  vi,  22,  2.3,  27,  28.  With  the  artless  simplicity  of  a  child, 
he  tells  Winthrop  of  his  interview  with  Canonicus,  the  great  chief,  in  the  interests 
of  Massachusetts. 

He  says  of  this  warrior  that  he  '  Was  very  .sour,  and  accused  the  English  and 
myself  for  sending  the  plague  amongst  them,  and  threatening  to  kill  him  especially. 
Such  tidings  it  seems  were  lately  brought  to  his  ears  by  some  of  his  flatterers  and  our 
ill-willers.  I  discerned  cause  of  bestirring  myself  and  stayed  the  longer,  and  at  last, 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  I  not  only  sweetened  his  spirit,  but  possessed 
him,  that  the  plague  and  other  sicknesses  were  alone  in  the  hand  of  the  one  God,  who 
made  him  and  us,  who  being  displeased  with  the  English  for  lying,  stealino-,  idleness 
and  uncleanness,  the  natives'  epidemical  sins,  smote  many  thousands  of  us  ourselves 
with  genci-al  and  late  mortalities.' 

And  how  did  Massachusetts  treat  him,  when  he  heaped  these  glowing  coals  of 
Chri.stian  love  on  her  head  ?      Let  us  see.      He  went  to  England  to  procure  a 
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charter,  being  obliged  to  take  a  sliip  from  the  Dutcli  settlement,  and  when  he 
returned,  in  1644,  with  the  instrument  which  gave  his  people  an  independent  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  he  might  land  in  Boston,  several  nobles  aiid  Parliament  men 
gave  him  a  gracious  letter  commending  him  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  but 
they  treated  him  rudely  and  as  still  a  banished  man.  Hubbard  says,  in  their  defense 
(j).  349),  that  '  They  saw  no  reason  to  condemn  themselves  for  any  former  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Williams ;  but  for  any  offices  of  Christian  love  and  duties  of 
humanity  they  were  willing  to  maintain  a  mutual  correspondence  with  him.  But 
as  to  his  dangerous  principles  of  separation,  unless  he  can  be  brought  to  lay  them 
down,  they  sec  no  reason  why  to  concede  to  him,  or  any  so  persuaded,  free  liberty 
of  ingress  and  egress  lest  any  of  their  people  should  bo  drawn  away  from  his 
erroneous  principles.'  Well  may  John  Callender,  'that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,' 
say  of  him  in  his  own  manly  manner :  '  Mr.  Williams  appears,  by  the  whole  course 
and  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct  here,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disinterested 
men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul.'*  (Hist.  Dis.,  p.  17.) 
And  this  judgment  of  his  wisdom,  magnanimity  and  goodness,  is  shared  by  the 
great  everywhere.  Southey  called  him  the  '  best  and  greatest  of  the  Welshmen," 
and  Archbishop  Whatel^',  who  venerated  his  memory  as  a  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, paid  him  well-merited  ])raise,  for  lie  never  corrupted  any  man  by  pen  or 
tongue,  but  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  blessing  of  his  race. 

The  e.xact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known;  it  was  early  in  1683,  when  about 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  he  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  tliat  the  colony 
could  show.  In  ISGO  his  dust  was  exhumed  by  one  of  his  descendants  and 
removed  from  the  orchard,  where  it  had  reposed  so  long,  to  the  North  Bui'ial 
Ground,  Providence.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, saj's:  'While  a  student  in  tluit  goodly  city  I  saw  the  bones  of  Roger  Williams 
disinterred,  and,  strange  to  relate,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tap-root  of  an  ap])le- 
tree  had  struck  down  and  followed  the  whole  length  of  the  stubborn  Baptist's  spinal 
column,  appropriating  and  absorbing  its  substance  till  not  a  vestige  of  the  vertebra? 
remained.  And  thus,  that  invincible  backbone  of  Poger  Williams,  whom  a  critical 
Massachusetts  statesman  stigmatized  as  "  contentiously  conscientious,"  was  "  spread 
throughout  the  world  dispersed  "  in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  grew  above  his  grave. 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  theology  enriched  by  sucli 
strong  phosphites.'  The  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Williams,  alluding  to  the  heavy  burden  of 
fruit  which  Poger  Williams's  apple-tree  had  produced  year  by  year  and  scattered 
by  its  seed,  says  of  the  'curious  fidelity'  of  this  root  in  following  the  outline  of 
the  skeleton  :  '  It  was  as  if  to  say,  that  the  righteous  are  fruitful  of  good  even 
in  the  dust  of  their  moldering.  And  over  a  Inroad  republic — every  day  widen- 
ing its  territory  and  tiie  sweep  of  its  influence,  political,  literary  and  religious — 
it  seems  to-day  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  national  order  and  happiness 
is  traceable  to  the  memory  and  example  of  the  man  there  entombed ;  is  the  fruitage, 
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under  God's  benediction,  of  tlic  snflfcrings  and  sacrifices  of  the  weary  pilgrim  and 
exile  who  there  found  repose/  ^ 

The  works  of  Roger  AVillianis  have  been  collected  and  reprinted  in  six  quarto 
volumes,  under  the  care  of  the  Xarragansett  Club,  making  about  2,000  pages.  Of 
these  Professor  Tyler  says : 

'Roger  Williams,  never  in  any  thing  addicted  to  concealments,  lias  put 
himself,  without  reseri'e,  into  his  writings.  There  he  still  reTnain.s.  There,  if 
anvwiierc,  we  may  get  well  acquainted  with  him.  Searching  for  him  along  the 
two  thousand  printed  pages  upon  which  he  has  stam])ed  his  own  ])ortrait,  we 
seem  to  see  a  very  human  and  fallil)k'  man,  with  a  large  head,  a  wai'ni  heart,  a 
healthy  body,  an  eloquent  and  imprudent  tongue;  not  a  symmetrical  person,  poised, 
cool,  accurate,  circumspect ;  a  man  very  anxious  to  be  genuine  and  to  get  at  the  truth, 
but  impatient  of  slow  methods,  trusting  gallantly  to  his  own  intuitions,  easil}'  deluded 
by  his  own  hopes;  an  imaginative,  sympathetic,  affluent,  impulsive  man  ;  an  optim- 
ist ;  his  master-passion  benevolence,  .  .  .  lovel}'  in  his  carriage,  ...  of  a  hearty 
and  sociable  turn,  ...  in  truth  a  clubable  person  ;  a  man  whose  dignity  would  not 
have  petrified  us,  nor  his  saintliness  have  given  us  a  chill  .  .  .  from  early  manhood 
even  down  to  late  old  age,  ...  in  New  England  a  mighty  and  benignant  form, 
always  pleading  for  some  magnanimous  idea,  some  tender  charity,  the  rectification  of 
some  wrong,  the  exercise  of  some  sort  of  forbearance  toward  men's  bodies  or  souls.'* 

As  to  his  person,  no  genuine  portrait  of  him  is  known  to  exist,  or  it  would 
have  appeared  in  this  volume.  Some  years  ago  one  was  supposed  to  have  been 
found,  but  Dr.  Guild,  the  librarian  of  Brown  Univereity,  and  others  pronounce  it 
spurious.  A  monument,  twenty-seven  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  statue  seven  and  a 
lialf  feet  in  height,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1S77  in  Roger  Williams  Park, 
Providence,  but  as  a  likeness  of  the  great  apostle  it  is  purelv  ideal. 

Most  sacredly  has  Rhode  Island  guarded  the  hallowed  trust  committed  to 
her  charge,  for  no  man  has  ever  been  persecuted  in  that  sovereignty  for  his  relig- 
ious opinions  and  practices  from  its  first  settlement  in  1636.  Williams  obtained 
the  first  charter  in  1643-44,  and  the  first  body  of  laws  was  drawn  under  it  in  1647. 
Under  the  town  legislation  of  the  several  towns,  which  had  sprung  up  before  the 
charter  was  granted,  absolute  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  each  inhabitant ;  in 
1647,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  enactments  made  under  this  charter,  these  words  were 
added :  '  And  otherwise  than  this  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men  may  walk  as 
their  consciences  persuade'  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.  And  let  the 
lambs  of  the  Most  High  walk  in  this  colony  without  molestation  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  their  God  forever."  At  the  first,  all  the  functions  of  government  were 
exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  town-meeting.  Two  deputies  were 
chosen  to  preserve  the  peace,  call  the  meeting  and  execute  its  decisions. 

The  same  spirit  animated  the  two  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.  In  fact,  the  first  declaration  of  democracy  formulated  in  America 
dates  from  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  March  16,  1641,  when 

'  It  was  ordered  and  unanimously-  agreed  upon,  that  the  government  which 
this  bod\'  politic  doth  attend  unto  in  this  island  and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  in 
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favor  of  our  prince,  is  a  Democracy,  or  popular  government;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  body  of  freemen,  orderly  assembled,  or  major  part  of  them,  to 
make  or  constitute  just  laws,  by  which  they  will  be  regulated,  and  to  depute  from 
among  themselves  such  ministers  as  shall  see  them  faithfully  executed  between  man 
and  man.'  And  the  following  acts  secured  religious  liberty  there:  'It  was  further 
ordered,  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Court,  that  none  be  accounted  a  delinquent 
for  doctrine,  provided,  it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  the  government  or  laws 
established.'  On  September,  1641,  it  was  ordered,  '  That  that  law  of  the  last  Court, 
made  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  in  point  of  doctrine,  be  perpetuated.' '  It 
was  decreed  at  Providence  in  1647  that  since  'Our  charter  gives  us  power  to  gov- 
ei'n  ouiselves,  and  such  other  as  come  among  ns,  and  by  such  a  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment as  by  the  voluntary  consent,  etc.,  shall  be  found  most  suitable  to  our  estate 
and  condition  ;  It  is  agreed  by  this  present  Assembly  thus  incorporate,  and  by  this 
present  act  declared,  that  the  form  of  government  established  in  Providence  Plan- 
tations is  Demockatical  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  govermnent  held  by  the  free  and  volun- 
tary consent  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free  inhabitants.'^ 

At  Providence,  May,  1638,  a  citizen  who  had  molested  the  rights  of  his  wife's 
conscience  by  refusing  to  let  her  attend  public  worship,  when  she  desired  to  do  so, 
was  disfranchised,  in  these  words :  '  Joshua  Verin,  for  breach  of  covenant  in 
restraining  liberty  of  conscience,  shall  be  withheld  the  liberty  of  voting,  till  he 
declare  the  contrary.'  Arnold,  another  citizen,  attempted  to  hoodwink  the  free- 
men of  the  plantation,  by  pretending  that  Verin  restrained  her  'out  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  conscience  '  as  her  husband.  But  the  fi'eemen  saw  through  the  wool  with 
which  he  attempted  to  veil  their  eyes.     Williams  states  the  case  thus  to  AVinthrop : 

'  Sir,  we  have  been  long  afflicted  by  a  young  man,  boisterous  and  desperate, 
Philip  Venn's  son.  of  Salem,  who,  as  he  hath  refused  to  hear  the  word  with  us 
{which,  we  molested  him  not  for)  this  twelve  month,  so  because  he  could  not  draw 
his  wife,  a  gracious  and  modest  woman,  to  the  same  ungodliness  with  him,  he  hath 
trodden  her  underfoot  tyrannically  and  brutishly ;  which  she  and  we  long  bearing, 
though  with  his  furious  Mows  she  loent  in  danger  of  life,  at  last  the  major  vote  of 
ns  discard  him  from  our  civil  freedom,  or  disfranchise,  etc. :  he  will  have  justice,  as 
he  clamors,  in  other  courts,  etc' 

This  blustering  wife-beater  had  come  from  Salem,  and  because  he  could  not 
thrash  his  wife  at  pleasure,  and  continue  to  put  her  life  'in  danger,'  and  tread 
'her  underfoot  tyraimically  and  brutishly'  in  deference  to  his  own  sweetly  'seared' 
conscience,  he  was  'dissatisfied  with  his  position'  and  'returned  to  Salem.'  Possibly, 
as  Hooker  said  to  Shepliard,  he  concluded  that  that  '  coast  was  most  meet  for  his 
opinion  and  practice,'  as  well  as  for  his  sort  of  conscience.  So,  because  conscien- 
tious wife-whipping  was  not  popular  at  Providence,  Joshua  shook  oif  the  dust  of 
his  feet  against  that  plantation,  and  being  mindful  of  the  country  from  whence  he 
came  out,  its  freemen,  as  it  seems,  gave  him  opportunity  to  return  thither,  fists, 
conscience  and  all. 

In  1745  there  was  printed  a  revision  or  compilation  of  all  the  laws  of  the 
colony  since  its  first  charter,  which  was  called  the  'Revision  of  1745.'  This 
makes  reference  to  a  law  said  to  have  been  passed  in  1663-64  to  the  effect,  that '  All 
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men  professing  Cliristianity,  and  of  competent  estates  and  civil  conversation  (Roman 
Catholics  only  excepted),  shall  be  admitted  freemen,  or  may  choose  or  be  chosen 
colonial  ofticei-s.'  This  alleged  act  is  referred  to  by  Chalmers,  an  English  author,  in 
his  '  Political  Annals,'  London  (17S0).  Judge  Samuel  Eddy,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  scrupulous  veracity,  who  was  Secretary  of  St;ite  in  Riiode  Island  from  1797 
to  1819,  and  had  all  the  records  at  command,  says  that  he  carefully  investigated  all 
Uie  laws  of  the  colony  from  the  first  Charter  (1(143— li)  to  1719,  and  that  'there  is  not 
a  word  on  record  of  the  act  referred  to  by  Clialmers'  and  contained  in  the  'Revision 
of  17i5  '  prior  to  that  year.     This  he  shows  conclusively. 

1.  By  citing  the  First  Charter,  in  which  liberty  is  granted  the  colonists  to  make 
their  own  laws,  and  the  consequent  passage  in  104:7  of  a  body  of  colonial  laws,  pro- 
viding that  '  All  men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in 
the  name  of  his  God.'  2.  He  cites  the  Second  Charter  (1663),  which  provides  that 
'  No  person  within  said  colony  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  any  wise  molested, 
punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion.'  That  they  may  '  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  their  own  judgments 
and  consciences  in  matters  of  religious  concernments.'  3.  He  cites  an  expression  of 
the  Assembly,  of  May,  1665  that  'It  hath  been  a  principle  held  forth  and  main- 
tained in  this  colony  from  the  beginning  tliei-eof,  so  it  is  much  in  their  hearts  to 
procure  the  same  liberty  to  all  persons  within  this  colony  forever  as  to  ihe  worship 
of  God  therein.'  A  military  law,  passed  May,  1677,  is  to  the  same  effect.  4.  In 
16S0,  the  Assembly  said  :  'We  leave  every  man  to  walk  as  God  shall  persuade  their 
Jiearts  and  do  actively  and  passively  yield  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.' 

Judge  Eddy  says :  '  Thus  you  have  positive  and  indubitable  evidence  that  the 
law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  freemen  was  not  passed  in 
1663-64,  but  that  at  that  time  and  long  after  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  other  citizens.'  He  adds,  tliat  his  search  was  had  '  with  a  particular  view  to 
this  law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  can  find 
nothing  tiiat  has  any  reference  to  it,  nor  any  thing  that  gives  any  preference  or 
privileges  to  men  of  one  set  of  religious  opinions  over  those  of  another  till  the 
Revision  of  1745.'  Roger  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  1664, 
1670-71,  and  of  the  Lower  House  in  1667,  and  died  16S3.  Eddy  says :  '  That  such 
a  law  could  have  been  passed  in  the  life-time  of  the  first  settlers  is  hardly  credible,' 
and  that  the  statement  in  the  Revision  of  1745  is  plainly  an  error. 

It  was  twenty  years  after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  that 
their  report  was  printed,  1745,  there  being  no  printing-press  in  the  colony  till  that 
year,  and  no  newspaper  till  1758.  The  existence  of  this  law  against  Catholics  in 
1745  does  not  necessarily  show  that  the  law  was  passed  at  that  time,  but  Eddy  does 
show  that  it  must  have  been  enacted  between  1719.  and  1745,  the  Revision  being 
the  only  record  of  the  law.  Exactly  in  what  year  it  passed  does  not  anywhere 
appear,  but  it  existed  as  an  unrepealed  statute  in  1745,  amongst  the  laws  then 
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officially  piiiited  by  the  colony,  while  Eddy  proves  that  the  date  1663-G-i  is  plainly 
a  mistake.  The  universal  reputiition  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  neighboring  colonies, 
for  the  largest  freedom  in  religion,  is  well  sustained  by  these  laws,  which  completely 
deny  that  any  were  persecuted  therefor,  much  less  Roman  Catholics.  Cotton 
Mather  says,  that  there  were  no  Roman  Catholics  in  the  colony  in  1095,  and 
Chalmers  says  the  same  of  lOSO.  Seeing,  then,  that  this  anticatholic,  parenthetic 
clause  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  manuscript  law  of  the  colony  either  before  16(33- 
64,  or  after,  and  so  long  as  no  date  can  be  fixed  upon  for  its  enactment,  the  fair 
presumption  follows  that  it  is  an  interpolation.  This  presumption  is  strengthened 
also  by  the  additional  facts,  that  although  'all  men  '  had  from  the  founding  of  the 
colony  walked  '  as  their  consciences  persuade '  them,  yet,  for  twenty-seven  years  no 
Roman  Catholic  had  come  to  the  colony,  or  been  notified  tliat  he  could  not  come, 
nor  has  any  Catholic  ever  been  refused  his  full  rights  there  to  this  day.  The  law  of 
May  10th,  1647,  made  express  provision  for  the  liberty  of  all  to  walk  unmolested  in 
the  name  of  his  God,  and  yet,  according  to  Chalmers,  it  was  thirty-three  years  after 
that  enactment,  namely,  in  16S0,  before  any  Catholic  availed  himself  of  this  freedom. 
8o,  then,  there  was  nothing  in  1063-64  to  call  for  the  legislative  insertion  of  such  a 
clause  changing  the  law  from  what  it  had  been  since  the  founding  of  the  colony.  The 
general  supposition  of  the  best  historians  of  Rhode  Island  is,  that  it  was  introduced 
into  a  mixed  and  irregular  digest  of  the  laws  of  that  colony,  which  appeared  in 
England,  by  some  timid  person,  who  feared  that  the  English  Protestants  would  com- 
plain tliat  Rhode  Island  gave  too  much  liberty  to  Catholics,  and  so  that  her  charter 
would  be  revoked,  hence,  he  ventured  to  make  the  interpolation  to  save  difficulty. 
In  1676  England  was  thrown  into  an  intense  excitement  by  the  general  belief  in  a 
'  Popish  plot '  for  the  assassination  of  William  III.  The  popular  idea  was  that  the 
Protestants  were  to  be  given  over  to  a  I3ritish  St.  Bartholomew ;  the  Duke  of  York, 
a  bigoted  Catholic,  was  to  usurp  the  throne,  and  all  were  ready  for  a  bloody  civil 
war.  Some  friend  of  Rhode  Island  may  have  shared  in  this  panic,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  its  legislators  did,  especially  as  they  repealed  the  smug- 
gled clause  on  discovery.     The  following  appears  as  the  law  in  1798 : 

'Whereas  a  principal  object  of  our  venerable  ancestors,  in  their  migration  to 
this  country  and  settlement  in  this  State,  was,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  hold  foith 
a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  State  may  stand  and  be  best  main- 
tained with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  frerpient  or  su])port  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  what- 
soever, nor  shall  he  be  enforced,  restrained  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor 
shall  otherwise  suifer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief,  but  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  nowise  diminish,  enlarge  or  affect  their  civil 
capacities.' 

This  whole  legal  presentation  is  found  in  Robert  Walsh's  '  Apj^eal,'  an  octavo, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  1819,  pp.  429-435. 
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Religious  liberty  for  Je\vs  in  Riiode  Island  must  be  referred  to  here.  At  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Holland  was  the  only  country  where  they 
enjoyed  tiiis  blessing.  Their  largest  European  congregation  was  in  Amsterdam, 
also  their  Talmud  Tora,  or  school  for  Hebrew  youth.  Leonard  Busher  made  the 
first  plea  for  their  liberty  in  England,  in  1614,  saying:  'The  king  and  Parliament 
may  please  to  permit  all  Christians,  yea,  Jews,  Turks  and  pagans,  so  long  as  they 
are  peaceal>le  and  no  malefactors.'  ""  A  second  plea  was  made  by  Roger  Williams, 
in  three  passages  of  his  '  Bloody  Tenet,'  published  in  London,  1644,  one  of  which 
reads  thus,  and  the  others  are  of  the  same  tenor:  'It  is  the  will  and  command  of 
God,  that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  permission  of  the  most 
paganish,  Jmctsli,  Turkish  or  antichristian  consciences  and  worships,  be  granted  to 
men  in  all  nations  and  all  countries.  That  civil  States  with  their  officers  of  justice 
are  not  governurs  or  defenders  of  the  spiritual  and  Christian  state  and  worship.' " 
Drs.  Featley,  Baillie  and  others  charged  him  with  the  most  shocking  blasphemy  for 
this  doctrine,  and  popular  indignation  was  so  savage  that  his  book  was  burned.  Samuel 
Richardson  demands,  in  his  work  on  the  '  Xecessity  of  Toleration,'  published  1647  (p. 
270) :  '  Whether  the  priests  were  not  the  cause  of  the  burning  of  the  book  entitled 
"  The  Bloody  Tenet,"  because  it  was  against  persecution  ?  And  whether  their  con- 
sciences would  not  have  dispensed  with  the  burning  of  the  author  of  it?'  Baillie 
himself  said:  'Liberty  of  conscience,  and  toleration  of  all  or  any  religion,  is  so 
prodigious  an  impiety,  that  this  religious  Parliament  cannot  but  abhor  the  ver}' 
naming  of  it.  AA'hatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  John  Goodwin,  Mr.  Williams 
and  some  of  that  stamp,  .  .  .  yet  Mr.  Burroughs  explodes  that  abomination.' 

The  Jews  liad  been  driven  from  England  in  1290,  and  after  banishment  for 
364  years,  they  petitioned  Cromwell  and  Parliament  for  permission  to  return,  that 
they  might  trade  in  the  realm  and  follow  their  religion.  What  influence  Williams's 
book  liad  exerted  in  favor  of  their  return  does  not  appear,  but  about  six  years  after 
its  publication  their  request  was  granted,  and  in  1665  they  built  their  first  synagogue 
in  King  Street,  London.  This  controversy  was  soon  transferred  to  America.  Edward 
Winslow  wrote  to  Winthrop,  under  date  of  IS'ovember  24th,  1645,  saying  that  at  a 
late  session  of  the  Legislature  they  had  had  a  violent  contest  over  the  proposition  : 
'  To  allow  and  maintain  full  and  free  toleration  of  religion  to  all  men  that  would  pre- 
serve the  civil  peace  and  submit  unto  government,  and  there  M'as  no  limitation  or 
exception  against  Turk,  Jew,  Papist,  Arian,  Soeinian,  Nicholayton,  Familist,  or  any 
other,  etc'  Mr.  Winslow  says  that  the  mover  submitted  it  to  him,  and  'having  read 
it,  I  told  him  I  utterly  abhorred  it  as  such  as  would  make  us  odious  to  all  Christian 
commonweals.  .  .  .  But  our  governor  and  divers  of  us  having  expressed  that  .sad 
consequences  would  follow,  especially  myself  and  Mr.  Prence,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
it  was  required  according  to  order  to  be  voted.  But  the  governor  would  not  suffer  it 
to  come  to  vote,  as  being  that  indeed  would  eat  out  the  power  of  godliness,  etc.  .  .  . 
By  this  you  may  see  that  all  the  troubles  of  New  England  are  not  at  the  Massachu- 
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setts.  The  Lord  in  mercy  look  upon  us  and  allay  this  spirit  of  division  that  is 
creeping  in  amongst  us.'  '-  In  direct  opposition  to  this  teaching  and  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  Koger  Williams,  the  General  Assembly  of  Khode  Island 
decreed,  in  1647,  three  years  after  his  publication  of  th.e  '  Bloody  Tenet,'  and  three 
years  before  England  i3ermitted  Jews  to  return  to  the  realm,  that  in  this  colony, 
'  ALL  men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of 
his  God.'  In  1649  Edward  Winslow  published  his  'Danger  of  Tolerating  Levelers 
in  a  Civil  State,'  and  in  1652  Eoger  Williams  published  his  letter  to  Endicott, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  Appendix  addressed  to  four  classes  of  the  clergy, 
'  Popish,  Prelatical,  Presbyterian  and  Independent,'  in  which  he  saj's  of  those  who 
refuse  to  be  Christians:  'Yea,  if  they  refuse,  deny,  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  why  should  you  call  for  fire  from  heaven,  which 
suits  not  with  Jesus  Christ,  his  Spirit  and  ends.  Why  should  you  compel  them  to 
come  in,  with  any  other  sword  but  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God?''' 

At  that  time  there  was  no  organized  Jewish  congregation  in  Gi'eat  Britain  or 
any  of  her  American  Colonies.  As  early  as  1650  a  few  Portuguese  Jews  from 
Holland  had  fonnd  their  way  to  New  York  against  the  protest  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
made  to  the  West  India  Company  at  Amsterdam  in  1654  ;  but  as  the  Jews  wei-e 
large  stockholders  in  that  company,  they  insisted  on  certain  privileges  being  gi-anted 
to  their  co-religionists.  The  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam  would  not  train  with  them 
in  the  Burgher  Company,  and  the  Jews  were  exempted  from  military  duty  on  con- 
dition of  paying  sixty-five  stivers  per  month.  In  1655  a  special  Act  permitted  them 
to  live  and  trade  there,  provided  that  they  M'ould  support  their  own  poor.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  1655,  they  petitioned  for  a  burying  ground,  but  were  refused  on  the 
pretext  that  they  had  'no  need  of  it  yet  ;'  one  of  their  number  dying,  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1656,  they  were  granted  a  lot  '  for  a  place  of  interment,"  outside  the 
city.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1656,  Stuyvesant,  director  of  the  Company,  was 
instructed  that  they  should  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  privileges  that  they 
enjoyed  in  Holland,  but  that  '  they  should  not  presume  to  exercise  religious  wor- 
ship in  synagogues  or  meetings,  and  when  they  requested  that  privilege,'  he  was  'to 
refer  the  petition  to  his  superiors.'  Still  they  were  not  allowed  'to  exercise  any 
handicraft  or  to  keep  any  open  retail  store,'  but  they  were  at  liberty  to  'exercise 
their  religious  worship  in  all  quietness  within  their  houses.  To  which  end  they  will, 
doubtless,  seek  to  build  their  dwellings  together  in  a  more  convenient  place,  on  the 
one  or  the  other  side  of  New  Amsterdam '  '^  In  the  spi-ing  of  1657  they  were 
admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship,  but  the  learned  Rabbi  Lyons,  possibly  the  high- 
est Hebrew  authority  on  the  subject,  says  in  his  '  Jewish  Calendar '  (page  160),  that 
their  'first  minutes  of  congregational  affairs,  written  in  Spanish  and  English,  are 
dated  Tishree  20th,  5489 — 1728,'  and  that  these  refer  to  '  rules  and  regulations 
adopted,  5466 — 1706,  twenty  years  previous.'  Their  first  synagogue  was  not  dedi- 
cated till  1696,  when  Samuel  Brown  was  their  rabbi. 
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On  tlie  same  liigli  autliority  we  tiiid  tliat  the  Jewish  congregation,  Teshuat 
Israel,  was  oi)eniy  organized  iu  Newport,  liliode  Island,  in  ICoS,  under  the  broad 
provision  of  1G47,  that  'all  men,'  in  that  Colony  'may  walk  as  their  consciences 
persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  nanu;  of  his  God.'  Such  liberty  they  had  not  else- 
where on  this  globe  at  that  time,  Holland  not  excepted,  for  even  there  they  were 
forbidden  to  'speak  or  to  write  disparagingly  of  the  Christian  religion;  to  make  con- 
verts to  their  own  faith ;  to  exercise  any  handicraft  or  carry  on  retail  trade ;  and 
marriages  between  Christians  and  Jews  were  strictly  prohibited.' '°  They  labored 
under  none  of  tliese  restrictions  in  Ithodc  Island,  but  in  all  these  respects  stood  upon 
a  perfect  equality  with  Baptists,  Quakers  and  other  religionists,  and  that  congrega- 
tion has  remained  undisturbed  to  this  day,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -eight 
yeais,  and  is  but  fourteen  years  younger  than  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  that  city. 
Arnold  says  that  they  did  much  to  build  up  the  commercial  interests  of  Newport. 
Some  of  them  rose  in  public  favor  for  their  services  to  the  State,  and  on  August 
20th,  1750,  'Moses  Lopez,  of  Newport,  was  excused  at  his  own  request  from  all  other 
civil  duties,  on  account  of  his  gratuitous  services  to  the  government  in  translating 
Spanish  documents.'  '*  Tliis  indicates  that  he  had  done  all  the  civil  duties  of  a  free- 
man up  to  that  time.  By  the  year  1763,  the  little  Jewish  congregation  at  Newport 
had  increased  to  sixty  families,  their  necessities  demanding  the  erection  of  a  syna- 
gogue, which  they  began  to  bnild  in  1762,  and  which  their  rabbi,  Isaac  Touro,  ded- 
icated to  Jehovah  in  1763,  with  'great  pomp  and  ceremony.' "  This  large  increase 
in  their  number  was  due  chiefly  to  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  the  center  of 
which  was  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it  swallowed  up  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon  alone.  Many  of  the  Jews,  who  fled  for  safety  from  more  crnel  foes  than  the 
yawning  earth,  came  to  Khode  Island,  where  their  own  brethren  had  worshiped 
God  in  peace  and  safety  for  one  hundred  and  eight  years.  These  facts  entirely  dis- 
prove the  alleged  fact  that  in  1663-6i  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  restricting 
religious  liberty  to  those  'professing  Christianity.' 

Some  writers  have  fallen  into  singular  confusion  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
making  Roger  Williams  and  Rhode  Island  identical  on  the  one  hand,  by  holding 
them  responsible  for  each  othei''s  acts,  and  on  the  other  b}'  confounding  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  that  Colony  as  if  they  were  one.  A  noted  case  cited 
under  this  groundless  assumption  is  that  of  Aaron  Lopez  and  Isaac  Elizur.  These 
two  Hebrews  petitioned  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  at  its  March  term, 
in  1762,  for  natui-alization  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  were  rejected  on  the 
ground,  that  to  naturalize  them  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  charter;  that  none 
could  be  made  citizens  but  Christians ;  and  that  the  Colony  was  too  full  of  people 
already.  The  last  of  these  reasons  throws  suspicion  on  the  other  two  given  for  the 
decision,  as  it  was  simply  ridiculous;  yet  it  serves  to  show  that  the  Court  was  moved 
by  other  considerations  than  those  of  guarding  high  chartered  rights.  But,  whatever 
its  motive  might  have   been,  the  question  before  it  was  a  purely  civil  question. 
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involving  only  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  and  not  his  right  to  religions  liberty 
under  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
to-day  who  enjoy  all  the  religious  rights  of  its  native-born  citizens,  but  not  being 
citizens  they  seek  natui-alization  at  the  courts ;  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Chinamen, 
is  often  denied.  So  these  two  men  were,  without  doubt,  members  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  which  at  that  moment  was  building  a  synagogue  under  the  protection 
of  Kliode  Island  law,  and  now  they  wished  to  add  citizenship  to  religious  right. 
Mr.  Charles  Deane  has  written  witli  a  discriminating  pen  on  this  point.  He  com- 
plains of  a  misapprehension  on  this  question  of  i-efusing  to  admit  to  tlie  franchise 
those  who  were  not  Christians,  and  says : 

'  The  charter  of  Rliode  Island  declared  that  no  one  should  be  "  molested  "... 
or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion.  Tlie  law 
in  question  does  not  relate  to  religious  liberty,  but  to  the  franchise.  Rhode  Island 
has  always  granted  liberty  to  persons  of  every  religious  opinion,  but  has  placed  a  hedge 
about  the  f rancbise ;  and  this  clause  does  it.  Was  it  not  natui'al  for  the  founders 
of  Rhode  Island  to  keep  the  government  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  while  working 
out  tlieir  experiment,  rather  than  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemies  of  religious 
liberty?  How  many  ship-loads  of  Roman  Catholics  would  it  have  taken  to  swamp 
the  little  Colony  in  tlie  days  of  its  weakness?  "* 

Tlie  'clause'  to  which  he  refers  is  the  so-called  'Catholic  exclusion,'  whicli  has 
already  been  considered,  but  this  distinction  between  the  civil  and  religious  ques- 
tions involved  here  is  precisely  as  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  as  of  the  Catholics. 

Arnold  well  says  : 

'The  right  to  be  admitted  a  fi'ceman,  or  even  to  be  naturalized,  was  jDurely  a 
civil  one,  dependent  upon  the  view  tliat  the  town  councils  might  take  of  the  mei'its 
of  each  individual  case.  Tlie  right  to  reject  was  absolute,'  as  well  in  tiie  case  of  a 
Baptist  as  a  Jew.  '  Freemen,'  he  continues,  '  were  admited  into  the  Colony  by  the 
Assembly,  to  whom  the  application  should  have  been  made,  if  freemanship  was 
what  these  Jews  wanted.  .  .  .  Naturalization  was  granted  properly  by  the  Courts, 
but  usually  by  the  Assembly,  who  exercised  judicial  prerogatives  in  this  matter  as 
in  many  others.  .  .  .  The  decision  in  the  case  of  Lopez  appears  to  be  irregular  in 
every  respect.  It  subverts  an  Act  of  Parliament,  violates  tiie  spirit  of  the  chartei-, 
enunciates  principles  never  acted  upon  in  the  Colony,  and  finally  dismisses  the  case 
on  a  false  issue.  .  .  .  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  rejection,  in  the  decree  above 
given,  were  false.  ...  If  that  had  been  the  fundamental  law  from  the  beginning, 
no  one  could  have  been  admitted  a  freeman  who  was  not  a  Ciiristian ;  but  Jews 
were  admitted  to  freeniansiiip  again  and  again  by  the  Asseniblj'.  .  .  .  The  charter 
of  Rhode  Island  guaranteed,  and  the  action  of  the  Colony  unifoi'inly  secured,  to  all 
people  perfect  religious  freedom.  It  did  not  confer  civil  privileges  as  a  part  of 
that  right  upon  an^'  one,  such  only  were  entitled  to  those  whom  the  freemen  saw 
fit  to  admit.'  ^' 

At  the  time  that  the  Superior  Court  gave  this  decision,  Rhode  Island  was  pass- 
ing through  a  scene  of  high  political  excitement,  and  Arnold  attributes  its  decision 
to  'the  strife  then  existing  between  Chief-Justice  Ward  and  Governor  Hopkins.  .  .  . 
For  many  years  prior  to  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  session  of  the  AssemlJy, 
when  one  or  more  cases  of  the  kind  (naturalization)  did  not  occur,  in  which  the  names 
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aiul  nationalities  of  the  parties  show  them  to  be  either  Koniaii  Catholics  or  Jews.' 
Amongst  these,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Steplien  Deeatnr  (1753),  a  Genoese,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Commodore,  and  that  of  Lucerna,  a  Portugnese  Jew, 
in  ITtJl. 

No  class  of  people  more  earnestly  and  gratefully  recognize  Roger  "Williams  as 
the  apostle  of  their  liberties  than  do  the  American  Jews.  One  of  their  ablest 
writers  says  in  a  recent  work  : 

'The  earliest  champion  of  religions  freedom,  or  "  soul  liberty,"  as  he  designated 
that  most  precious  jewel  of  all  liberties,  was  Roger  Williams.  ...  To  liim  right- 
fully belongs  the  in)mortal  fame  of  having  been  the  first  ]K>rson  in  modern  times 
to  assert  and  maintain  in  its  fullest  plenitude  the  ai)s<)lute  right  of  evei-y  man  to  "a 
full  liberty  in  religious  concernments,"  and  to  found  a  State  wherein  this  doctrine 
was  the  key-stone  of  its  organic  laws.  .  .  .  Roger  "Williams,  the  first  pure  type  of 
an  American  freeman,  proclaimed  the  laws  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  "the 
people  were  the  origin  of  all  free  power  in  government,"  that  God  has  given  to 
men  no  power  over  conscience,  nor  can  men  grant  this  power  to  each  other ;  that 
the  regulation  of  the  conscience  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  men  combine 
in  civil  society.  For  uttering  such  heresies,  this  great  founder  of  our  liberties  was 
banished  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Puritans  in  America.  ...  In  grateful 
remembrance  of  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,  he  gave  to  it  (the 
new  town)  the  name  of  Providence.  ''  I  desired,"  said  he,  "it  might  be  a  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  for  conscience."  .  .  .  The  infant  community  at  Providence  at 
once  set  about  to  frame  laws  for  government,  in  strict  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
settlement.  "  Masters  of  families  incorporated  together  into  a  township,  and  such 
otiiers  as  they  shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things^  This  simple  instru- 
ment is  the  earliest  constitution  of  government  whereof  we  have  any  recoi'd,  which 
not  only  tolerated  all  religions,  but  recognized  as  a  right,  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
science.' ^ 
43 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    PROVIDENCE    AND    NEWPORT    CHURCHES. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS,  liaviiig  adopted  the  old  Baptist  principle  of  absolute 
soul-liberty  and  given  it  practical  effect  in  the  civil  provisions  which  he  had 
devised,  conld  not  stop  there.  This  deep  moral  truth  carried  with  it  certain 
logical  outworkings  concerning  human  duty  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  as  his  doctrine 
could  not  stand  alone  in  his  thought,  he  was  compelled  to  take  another  step  for- 
ward. Relieved  from  all  outside  authority  in  maitters  of  conscience,  to  whicli  he 
had  formerly  submitted,  he  was  now  directly  responsible  to  God  for  the  correctness 
of  his  faith  and  practice,  and  by  all  tiiat  he  had  suffered  he  was  bound  to  walk  in 
an  enlightened  conscience.  This  compelled  him  to  inquire  what  obedience  God  de- 
manded of  him  personally,  and  threw  him  directly  back  upon  his  word  as  to  his 
personal  duty  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  While  an  infant  he  liad  been  christened, 
but  having  now  put  himself  nnder  the  supreme  Headship  of  Christ,  without  the 
intervention  of  human  authority,  he  found  himself  at  a  step  on  pure  Baptist  ground, 
and  determined  to  be  baptized  on  his  own  faith. 

Williams  with  five  others  had  settled  Providence  in  June,  1636,  and  their 
numbers  soon  grew,  so  that  in  about  tliree  years  there  appear  to  have  been  about 
thirty  families  in  the  colony.  In  the  main,  the  Christian  portion  of  them  had  been 
Congregationalists,  but  in  their  trying  position  they  seem  to  have  been  left  unsettled 
religiously,  especially  regarding  Church  organization.  Winthrop  says  that  they  met 
both  on  M-eek-days  and  the  Sabbath  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  but  the  first  sign  of  a 
Church  is  found  sometime  previous  to  March,  1639,  when  Williams  and  eleven  others 
were  baptized,  and  a  Baptist  Church  was  formed  under  his  lead.  Hubbard  tells  us  thnt 
he  was  baptized  '  by  one  Holliman,  then  Mr.  Williams  re-baptized  him  and  some  ten 
more.'  Ezekiel  Holliman  had  been  a  member  of  Williams's  Church  at  Salem,  which 
Church,  March  12th,  1638,  charged  him  with  '  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  for  draw- 
ing many  over  to  his  persuasion.  For  this  he  '  is  referred  to  the  elders,  that  they  may 
endeavor  to  convince  and  bring  him  from  his  principle  and  practice.' '  Through  its 
pastor,  Hugh  Peters,  the  Salem  Church  wrote  to  the  Dorchester  Church  July  1st, 
1639,  informing  them  that  'the  great  censure'  had  been  passed  upon  'Roger 
Williams  and  his  wife,  Thomas  Olney  and  his  wife,  Stuklej'  Westcot  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Holliman,  with  widow  Reeves,'  and  that  'these  wholly  refused  to  hear  the 
Church,  denying  it  and  all  the  Churches  of  the  Bay  to  be  the  true  Churches,  and 
(except  two)  all  are  re-ba^tized.''  ^ 
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In  tlie  liaptisin  of  these  twelve  we  find  a  case  of  peculiar  necessity,  such  as  that 
in  which  tlie  validit)' of  ' laj'-baptism '  has  never  been  denied.  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Augustine  and  Jerome,  all  held  that  in  cases  of  necessity  'laymen'  should  baptize 
and  the  Synod  of  Elvira  so  decreed.  Moslieim  writes:  'At  first,  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  propagating  Christianity,  administered  this  rite;  nor  can  it  be  called  in 
question,  that  whoever  persuaded  any  person  to  embrace  Christianity,  could  baptize 
his  own  disciple.'  '^  Some,  amongst  whom  we  find  AVinthrop,  have  thought  that 
Williams  became  a  Baptist  under  the  influence  of  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson ;  others, 
that  John  Clarke,  then  of  Aquidneck,  was  very  likely  the  instrument  of  influencing 
him  to  this  choice.  But  Clarke  makes  no  reference  in  his  writings  to  the  baptism 
of  his  intimate  friend,  as  he  probably  would  have  done  had  he  led  him  to  this  step. 
So  far  as  appears,  there  was  not  a  Baptist  minister  in  the  colony  at  the  time. 
Williams  was  an  ordained  minister  in  the  English  Episcopal  Cimrch  and  had  been 
re-ordained  at  Salem,  May,  1G35,  after  the  Congregational  order,  so  that  no  one 
could  question  his  right  to  immerse  on  the  ground  of  non-ordination.  He  has  left 
no  account  of  his  baptism,  and  some  have  questioned  whether  he  was  immersed,  a 
point  that  we  may  now  examine. 

Under  date  of  March  16th,  1639,  Felt  says  :  'Williams,  as  stated  l)y  Winthrop, 
was  lately  immersed  ; '  *  and  that  he  was  immersed  has  never  been  questioned  by  any 
historian  down  from  Winthrop  to  Bancroft,  until  recently.  In  1879  this  question 
was  raised,  but  only  then  on  the  assumption  that  immersion  was  not  practiced  by  the 
English  Baptists  until  1641,  and  so,  that  in  America,  Williams  must  have  been  'af- 
fused  ■  in  March,  1639  !  Richard  Scott,  wlio  was  a  Baptist  with  Williams  at  Provi- 
dence, but  who  afterward  became  a  Quaker,  writing  against  Williams  thirty-eight 
years  afterward,  says  :  '  I  walked  with  him  in  the  Baptists"  way  about  three  or  four 
months,  ...  in  which  time  he  broke  from  his  society,  and  declared  at  large  the  ground 
and  reason  for  it ;  that  their  baptism  could  not  be  right  because  it  was  not  adminis- 
tered by  an  apostle.  After  that  he  set  upon  a  way  of  seeking,  with  two  or  three  of 
them  that  had  dissented  with  him,  by  way  of  preaching  and  praying;  and  there  he 
continued  a  year  or  two  till  two  of  the  three  left  hiin.  .  .  .  After  his  society  and  he 
in  a  Church  way  were  parted,  he  then  went  to  England." '  Here  he  gives  no  hint  that 
'the  Baptists'  way'  differed  in  any  respect  in  1639  from  what  it  was  when  he  wrote. 
Hookcr"s  letter  to  Shepard,  Xoveml^er  2d,  16-40,  shows  clearlv  that  immersion  was 
practiced  at  Providence  at  that  time.  When  .speaking  of  Humphrey  inviting 
Cbauncey  from  Plymouth  to  Providence,  on  acconnt  of  his  immersionist  notions, 
Hooker  says:  'That  coast  is  more  meet  for  his  opinion  and  practice.^  And  Cod- 
dington,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  a  determined  enemy  of  Williams,  put  this  point 
nnmistakably,  thus :  'I  have  known  him  about  fifty  years;  a  mere  weather-cock, 
constant  only  in  inconstancy.  .  .  .  One  time  for  water  baptism,  men  and  women 
must  be  plunged  into  the  water,  and  then  threw  it  all  down  again.'* 

But  Williams's  own  opinion  of  Scripture  baptism,  given  in  a  letter  to  Winthrop, 
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November  10th,  1649,  should  set  tliis  point  at  rest.  Speaking  of  Clarke,  the  founder 
of  tlie  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  he  writes:  'At  Seekonk  a  great  niau}'  have 
lately  concurred'  witli  Mr.  Clarke  and  our  Providence  men  about  the  point  of  a 
new  baptism  and  the  manner  of  dipping,  and  Mr.  Clarke  hath  been  there  lately,  and 
Mr.  Lucar,  and  hath  dijiped  tliem.  I  believe  their  practice  comes  nearer  the  first 
practice  of  our  great  founder,  Jesus  Christ,  than  otlier  practices  of  religion  do,  and 
yet  1  haye  not  satisfaction  neither  in  the  authority  by  which  it  is  done,  nor  in  tl]e 
manner.'  These  words  were  written  ten  years  after  he  repudiated  his  Providence 
baptism  by  HoUiman,  and  after  he  had  cast  aside  baptism  altogether,  both  as  to 
'  authority '  and  '  manner.'  As  to  the  legitimate  use  of  the  phrase  '  new  baptism  '  by 
him,  its  sense  in  this  case  would  relate  to  an  institution  administered  afresh  to  the 
candidates  at  Seekonk  in  addition  to  tlieir  infant  baptism,  and  to  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  that  practice  on  tliis  continent,  as  contrary  to  the  entire  previous  practice 
here,  and  not  to  the  creation  of  a  new  rite,  or  the  revival  of  an  old  one ;  for  even  in 
1649  he  thought  it  nearer  the  practice  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  these  elders,  Clarke  and  Lucar,  did  in  administering  baptism  at  Seekonk,  for 
Clarke's  Confession  of  Faith,  found  in  the  i-ecords  of  his  Church  (No.  32),  says :  '  I 
believe  tliat  the  true  baptism  of  the  Gospel  is  a  visible  believer  witli  his  own  consent 
to  be  baptized  in  common  water,  by  dying,  or,  as  it  were,  droimiing,  to  hold  forth 
death,  burial  and  resurrection,  by  a  messenger  of  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.' '  Williams  says  here,  that  '  our  Providence  men '  '  concurred ' 
with  Clark  and  the  converts  at  Seekonk,  and  gives  no  intimation  that  tlie  Providence 
Baptists  had  ever  differed  from  his  own  views  concerning  dipping  as  '  nearer  the 
first  practice  of  our  great  founder,  Jesus  Christ,  than  other  practices  of  religion  do.' 
The  hand  of  God  appears  to  have  led  Roger  Williams  to  plant  the  good  seed  of 
the  kingdom  in  tliat  colony,  and  then  to  step  aside,  lest  any  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence.  In  that  day  there  was  a  very  respectable  class  of  men,  botli  in  England 
and  tlie  older  colonies,  nicknamed  '  Seekers,'  simply  because  they  were  earnest 
inquirers  after  truth  ;  and,  concluding  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  it  then  on  earth, 
they  looked  for  its  new  manifestation  from  heaven.  They  sought  a  visible  and  apos- 
tolic line  of  purely  spiritual  character,  something  after  the  order  of  the  late  Edward 
Irving,  and  not  finding  this,  they  waited  for  a  renewal  of  Apostles  with  special  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  to  attest  their  credentials.  When  Williams  withdrew  from  the  Baptists 
he  was  classed  with  these.  His  theory  of  the  apostolate  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  withdrawal,  and  of  his  doubt  concerning  the  validity  of  his  baptism.  A  few 
years  later,  in  his  '  Bloody  Tenet '  and  his  '  Hireling  Ministry,'  he  denied  that  a 
ministry  existed  which  was  capable  of  administering  the  ordinances,  for  in  the  rule 
of  Antichrist  the  true  ministry  was  lost,  and  he  waited  for  its  restoration,  much 
after  John  Smyth's  view,  in  a  new  order  of  succession.  Of  course  he  looked  upon 
his  baptism  as  defective,  and  withdrew  from  the  Baptists.  His  was  not  an  unusual 
case  at  that  period. 
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Walter  rriulock  tell?  us,  in  1648,  of '  a  man  tliat  was  a  inember  of  a  Cliurcli. 
aiui.  I1CCMU6U  lie  #au"  infants  li.iptizeil  and  liiniselt'  was  not.  he  broke  off  from  them, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  Chureh.  and  all  the  streams  tlid  run  for  two  months  together 
on  baptism  ;  tiiere  was  nothing  talked  of  but  that,  and  conehided  the  Anabaptists  and 
all  were  Antieliristian,  and  there  was  no  Clmrcli  nor  any  thing  till  we  had  A))ostles 
again.  As  I  told  you.  that  any  that  hold  that  )irinei]>le  and  follow  it  closely  and 
rationally,  they  will  infallibly  eoine  to  Apostles,  and  miracles,  and  signs  from  heaven.' ' 

The  withdrawal  of  Williams  from  the  Baptists  did  nut  disrupt  brotherly  love 
between  them  to  the  end  of  iiis  life,  and  he  did  not  prize  this  brothei-ly  fellowsliip 

lightly. 

In  reply  to  Fox,  1672,  he  says :  '  After  all  my  search  and  examinations  and 
considerations,  I  do  profess  to  believe  that  some  come  nearer  to  the  first  primitive 
Churches  and  the  institutions  and  ajipointments  of  Jesus  Christ  than  others  ;  as  in 
many  respects,  so  in  that  gallant  and  heavenly  and  fundamental  principle  of  tlie 
true  matter  of  a  Christian  congegation,  flock,  or  society;  namely,  actual  believei-s, 
true  disciples  and  converts,  living  stones,  such  as  can  give  some  acconnt  how  the 
grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto  them.' 

It  will  be  in  order  here  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  Church  wliich  he 
planted  at  Providence. 

The  advanced  views  of  Williams  in  regard  to  the  need  of  personal  regeneration 
in  a  Christian  and  liis  utter  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  views  radically  distinctive 
of  Baptists  both  in  his  day  and  ours,  and  the  direct  opposite  of  those  held  by  the 
standing  order  in  the  Xew  England  colonies  of  his  time,  show  clearly  the  grounds 
of  his  baptism  by  HoUiman.  Of  his  ])ersonal  regeneration  lie  says :  '  From  my 
childhood,  now  above  three-score  years,  the  Father  of  Lights  and  Mercies  touched 
my  soul  with  a  love  to  himself,  to  the  only  begotten,  the  true  Lord  Jesus,  to 
his  Holy  Scriptures.'  *  Three  years  after  making  this  statement,  he  states  to  George 
Fox  that  a  Gospel  Church  must  be  made  up  of  such  regenerate  men,  and  calls  them 
'actual  believers,  true  disciples  aud  converts,  living  stones,  such  as  can  give  some 
account  how  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto  them  and  wrought  that  heavenly 
change  in  them.'  Tliis  change  he  calls  '  that  gallant  and  heavenly  and  f uuda- 
mental  principle  of  the  true  matter  of  a  Christian  congregation,  flock  or  society.' '" 
And  as  these  were  the  views  which  he  held  in  1675,  thirty-six  years  after  his  own 
baptism,  it  is  only  fair  to  credit  him  with  them  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  His 
tractate,  'Christenings  make  not  Christians,'  published  in  London,  1645,  gives  a  full 
exposition  of  his  radical  views  on  this  subject,  in  language  so  full  and  round  as 
til  make  them  worthy  of  the  best  teachers  of  Baptist  theology  in  the  present  century. 
This  rare  book,  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  which  has  recently  been  found 
amongst  the  enormous  accumulations  of  the  British  Museum  and  republished  in 
Rider's  '  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,'  must  speak  here.     On  page  5  he  says  : 

'  To  be  a  Christian  implies  two  things,  to  be  a  follower  of  that  anoiuted  One  in 
all  his  othces,  second  to  partake  of  his  anointings.'  On  page  7  he  deplores  departure 
from  the  true  kingdom  of  God  as  shown  bv  the  mai-ks  of  a  '  false  conversion  and  a 
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false  constitution  or  framing  of  national  Churches,  in  false  ministries,  the  ministra- 
tions of  baptism,  Supper  of  the  Lord,'  etc.  He  charges,  on  pages  10,  11,  that  false 
Christians  had  made  amongst  the  heathen  '  monstrous  and  most  inhuman  conver- 
sions, yea,  ten  thousands  of  the  poor  natives,  sometimes  by  wiles  and  subtile  devices, 
sometimes  by  force,  compelling  them  to  submit  to  that  which  they  understood  not, 
neitlier  before  nor  after  such  their  monstrous  christening  of  them.  Thirdly,  for 
our  New  England  parts,  I  can  speak  uprightly  and  contidently.  I  know  it  to  have 
been  easy  fur  myself,  long  ere  this,  to  have  brougiit  many  thousands  of  these  natives, 
yea,  the  whole  country,  to  a  far  greater  antichristiaii  conversion  than  ever  was  yet 
heard  of  in  America.  I  have  reported  something  in  the  chapter  of  their  religion 
(in  his  Key)  how  readily  I  could  have  brought  the  whole  country  to  have  observed 
one  day  in  seven  ;  I  add  to  have  received  a  baptism  (or  washlmj),  though  it  were  in 
rivers  (as  the  first  Christians  and  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  did),  to  have  come  to  a 
stated  Church  meeting,  maintained  priests  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  the  whole  form 
of  anticliristian  worship  in  life  and  death.' 

After  repeating  that  he  could  so  have  converted  the  Indians,  he  asks : 

'Why  have  I  not  brought  them  to  such  a  conversion?  I  answer:  Woe  be  to 
me,  if  I  call  light  darkness,  or  darkness  light ;  sweet  bitter,  or  bitter  sweet ;  woe  to 
me,  if  I  call  that  conversion  unto  God,  which  is,  indeed,  subversion  of  the  souls  of 
millions  in  Christendom,  from  one  worship  to  another,  and  the  profanation  of  the 
holy  name  of  God,  his  holy  Son  and  blessed  ordinances.  ...  It  is  not  a  suit  of  crim- 
son satin  will  make  a  dead  man  live ;  take  off  and  change  his  crimson  into  white,  he 
is  dead  still.  Off  with  that,  and  shift  him  into  cloth  of  gold,  and  from  that  to  cloth 
of  diamonds,  he  is  but  a  dead  man  still.  For  it  is  not  a  form,  nor  the  change  of  ons 
form  into  another,  a  finer  and  a  finer  and  yet  more  tine,  that  makes  a  man  a  convert 
— I  mean  such  a  convert  as  is  acceptable  to  God  in  Jesus  Chi'ist  according  to  the 
visible  rule  of  his  last  will  and  testament.  I  speak  not  of  liypocrites,  which  may 
but  glitter,  and  be  no  solid  gold,  as  Simon  Magus,  Judas,  etc.  But  of  a  true  external 
conversion  [probably  a  misprint  for  mternal]  I  say,  then,  woe  be  to  me  !  if  intending 
to  catch  men,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  Peter,  I  should  pretend  conversion,  and  the 
bringing  of  men,  as  mystical  fish,  into  a  Church  estate  ;  that  is,  a  converted  estate, 
and  so  build  them  up  with  ordinances  as  a  converted  Christian  people,  and  yet 
afterward  still  pretend  to  catch  them  by  an  after  conversion.' 

On  pages  17,  18,  lie  thus  more  fully  defines  what  he  held  repentance  and  con- 
version to  be:  'First,  it  must  be  by  the  free  proclaiming  and  preaching  of  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness  of  sins  (Luke  xxiv)  by  such  messengers  as  can  prove  tlieir  lawful 
sending  and  commission  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  make  disciples  out  of  all  nations; 
and  so  to  baptize  or  wash  them,  Etf  -6  dvo^a,  into  the  name  or  pi-ofession  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Matt,  xxviii,  19 ;  Rom.  x,  14,  15.  Secondly,  such  a  conversion,  so  far  as 
man's  judgment  can  reach,  which  is  fallible,  as  was  the  judgment  of  the  first 
messengers,  as  in  Simon  Magus,  etc.,  as  in  the  turning  of  the  whole  man  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Acts  xxvi.  Such  a  change,  as  if  an  old  man  became 
anew  babe  (John  iv);  yea,  as  amounts  to  God's  new  creation  in  the  soul.  Eph. 
ii.  10.' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Williams  remained  with  the  Baptists  but  three  or  four 
months,  some  have  seriously  doubted  whether  he  formed  a  Church  there  after  that 
order  at  all,  and  amongst  these,  at  one  time,  was  the  thoughtful  and  accurate 
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Callender;  but  he  seems  at  last  to  have  conchuled  otherwise.  Scott's  words  api>ear 
to  settle  this  point,  for  he  not  only  says  tiiat  he  walked  witli  Williams  in  the  Bap- 
tists' way,  but  that  AVilliams  '  broke  from  his  society,  and  declared  at  larye  his 
reasons  for  di)ing  so;'  that  two  or  three  'dissented  with  him;'  and  that  he  parted 
with  '■his  society'  'in  a  Church  way.'  What  became  of  'his  society'  after  he  left 
it  is  not  ver}'  clear.  Cotton  Mather  says  :  '  Whereupon  his  Church  dissolved  them- 
selves ;'  and  jS'eal,  that  'his  Church  hereupon  crumbled  to  pieces.'"  It  is  difKcult 
to  know  how  far  the  so-called  '  Records '  of  the  Pj'ovidence  Church  may  be  relied 
upon,  as  we  shall  see,  but  they  say  that  '  Mr.  Ilolliman  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mr. 
Williams  ; '  and  it  is  probable  that  upon  this  authority  Professor  Knowles  says,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Williams,'  that  HoUimau  '  became  a  preacher,'  and  fostered  the  society.  '^ 
Scott's  account  carries  the  implication  throughout  that  the  main  body  held  together 
as  Baptists  when  Williams  left  them.  Great  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Roger 
Williams  for  leaving  the  'society'  in  Providence,  and  his  conduct  can  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  his  preconceived  notions  of  a  succession  in  the  ministry,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  expression  already  quoted,  from  his  pen  :  '  By  such  messengers  as  can  jirove 
their  lawful  sending  and  commission.'  But  this  accounts  for  it  only  in  part.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony  demanded  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
and  energies.  And  moreover,  we  are  not  without  indications  that  he  found  it  about 
as  hard  to  get  along  with  compeers  in  that  'society'  as  they  found  it  to  get  along 
with  him  ;  for  none  of  them  were  made  of  the  most  supple  material  in  human  nature, 
as  their  after  contentions  and  divisions  about  psalm-singing,  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
other  things  show.  Also  the  following  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  some  of  them 
as  any  more  orthodox  in  some  doctrinal  matters  than  they  needed  to  be.  He  says, 
in  a  letter  to  John  Whipple,  dated  Providence,  August  2-itli,  1669 :  '  I  am  sorry 
that  you  venture  to  play  with  the  fire,  and  W.  Wickenden  is  toasting  himself  in 
it,  and  my  want  of  tongs  to  rake  him  out  without  burning  my  fingers,  etc.  You 
know  who  it  is  that  counts  you  and  us  as  fools  for  believing  the  Scriptures  ;  namely, 
that  there  shall  be  any  hell  at  all.  or  punishment  for  sin  after  this  life.  But  I  am 
content  to  be  a  fool  with  Jesus  Christ,  w*lio  tells  us  of  an  account  for  every  idle 
word  in  the  day  of  judgment.'  This  rather  indicates  that  some  of  the  Providence 
brethren  were  tinctured  M'ith  'new  theology,'  while  Roger  stood  squarely  with 
Christ  Jesus  on  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  and  had  his  own  trials  with  the 
rather  peculiar  people  of  that  old  First  Church  for  fully  half  a  century. 

From  this  time  on  the  early  history  of  the  Church  becomes  a  perplexing  confu- 
sion, from  the  abgence  of  records ;  if  any  minutes  were  kept  they  cannot  be  found. 
In  fact,  during  the  so-called  King  Philip's  War,  in  1676,  most  if  not  all  the  houses 
in  Providence  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  records,  if  there  were  any, 
of  course,  perished  in  the  flames.  About  a  century  ago  Rev.  John  Stanford  preached 
for  a  year  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  and  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  collect  the  most  reliable  information  that  he  could  command,  and  formulated  a 
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Book  of  Records.  Stanford's  original  manuscript  of  twenty  pages  folio  has  been 
preserved  In  the  archives  of  the  society,  and  also  copied  into  the  first  volume  of  the 
Church  records,  which  begin  only  in  April,  1775.  His  history  of  the  Church  was 
published  by  Rippon  in  the  '  Baptist  Annual  Register '  for  1801-2.  The  doctor 
possessed  unusual  ability,  and  was  not  supposed  to  misrepresent  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree; but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  construct  a  reliable  history  without  authentic 
material.  All  that  he  had  was  tradition  and  a  few  fragments,  and  he  complains  thus 
of  his  scanty  supply:  'No  attention  to  this  necessary  article  has  been  paid;'  and  he 
further  says  that  he  attempted  this  collection  '  under  almost  every  discouraging  cir- 
cumstance.' After  doing  the  best  that  he  could,  his  supposed  facts  are  so  fragment- 
ary as  to  leave  long  gaps  unfilled,  with  their  value  so  impaired  that  few  careful  writers 
feel  at  liberty  to  follow  tliem  entirely.  Then  they  contain  some  few  contradictions 
which  the  doctor  was  not  able  to  explain,  and  which  perplex  all  calm  investigators  ; 
for  example,  they  state  that  Williams  was  pastor  of  the  Church  for  four  years  instead 
of  four  months;  that  it  is  not  known  when  Thomas  Olney  was  baptized  or  ordained, 
and  that  he  came  to  Providence  in  1654;  whereas,  in  another  place,  they  state  that 
he  was  in  the  canoe  with  Williams  when  the  Indians  saluted  him  with  '  What 
cheer?'  and  his  uame  always  appears  in  the  list  of  members  baptized  by  Williams, 
and  amongst  the  thirteen  original  proprietors  of  Providence.  Professor  Kuowles 
complains  of  these  errors ;  also  Dr.  Caldwell,  a  most  candid  and  careful  writer,  says 
in  his  history  of  this  Church,  that  this  record  'contains  many  errors,  which  have 
been  repeated  by  later  writers,  and  sometimes  as  if  they  had  the  authoi'ity  of 
original  records.'  Of  the  above  contradictions  he  I'emarks  :  'Mr.  Stanford,  in  the 
Records,  confounding  Mr.  Olne}'  with  his  son,  makes  the  following  statement,  which 
is  an  almost  unaccountable  mixture  of  errors.' 

AVhere  such  serious  defects  abound  in  any  records,  it  is  clear  that  little  firm 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  testimony,  and  this  without  i-eflcction  on  the  coni- 
j^iler,  who  stated  only  what  he  found,  and  attempted  no  manufactiu-e  of  facts  to 
complete  his  stor^'.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  consult  side  lights  and  outside 
testimony,  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  according  to  the  means  of  information 
enjoyed  by  contemporaneous  and  immediately  succeeding  witnesses.  These  are  not 
numerous  in  this  case,  nor  are  they  very  satisfactory,  because  their  testimony  does 
not  always  agree,  nor  had  the}'  equal  means  of  knowing  whereof  they  spoke. 
Hence  several  different  theories  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject,  in  the  friendly 
discussions  of  those  who  have  cherished  them,  and  so  far  without  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties. 

In  1850  Rev.  Samuel  Adlam,  then  pastor  of  the  Fii-st  Church  at  Newpoit, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  if  Roger  Williams  established 
a  Church,  and  it  did  not  fall  to  pieces  after  he  withdrew  from  it,  that  his  successoi 
was  Thomas  Olney,  Sr. ;  and  that,  in  1652-53,  the  Church  divided  on  the  subject 
of  laying  on  of  hands.     Then  that  Wickenden  went  out  with  the  new  body,  while 
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Oliiev  ruinained  with  the  old  body,  wliicli  lie  continued  to  serve  as  pastor  until  his 
death,  iu  16S2,  after  whicli  that  Chinch  existed  until  1715,  when  it  died;  and  so 
that  the  present  Church  at  Providence  dates  back  only  to  1652-53.  He  founds 
this  claim  on  the  stLitement  of  John  Comer,  who  left  a  diary  in  manuscript, 
and,  writii'g  about  1726-31,  said:  'Mr.  AViliiam  Vaughn  finding  a  number  of 
Baptists  in  the  town  of  Providence,  lately  joined  together  in  special  Chnrcli' 
covenant,  iu  the  faith  and  practice,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Wiggington  [Wick- 
enden],  being  heretofore  members  of  the  Churcli  under  Mr.  Tiiomas  Olney,  of  that 
town,  he,  that  is,  Mr.  AViliiam  Yaughn,  went  thither  in  the  month  of  October,  1652, 
and  submitted  thereto  (the  laying  on  of  hands),  whereupon  he  returned  to  Newport, 
accompanied  with  Mr.  AViliiam  AViggiugton  and  Mr.  Gregory  Dexter.' 

For  tlie  above  reason,  Comer  believed  that  the  Newport  and  not  the  Pi'ovidence 
Church  was  the  first  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island,  and  the  first  in  America. 
Backus,  who  wrote  in  1777,  and  Staples,  in  his  '  Annals  of  Providence'  (1843),  both 
accept  Comer's  statement  in  relation  to  Olney  as  correct.  Backus  stating  tliat  Thomas 
Olney,  Sr.,  '  was  next  to  Mr.  AVilliams  iu  the  pastoral  office,  and  continued  so  to  his 
death,  over  that  part  of  the  Church  who  were  called  Five  Principle  Baptists,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  who  parted  from  their  brethren  about  the  year  1653,  under  the 
leading  of  elder  AVickenden,  holding  to  the  laying  on  of  hands  upon  every  Church 
member.'  This  he  repeats,  and  adds  that  when  AA^illiams  '  put  a  stop  to  his  further 
travel  with '  the  First  Church  in  Providence, '  Thomas  Olney  was  their  next  minister,' 
after  which  he  laments  that  darkness  fell  'over  their  affairs.'  '^  Comer's  testimony 
carried  great  weight  with  these  authors,  and  justly ;  for  he  was  a  most  painstaking 
man,  possessing  a  clear  and  strong  mind  under  high  culture,  ranking  with  the  first  men 
of  his  day.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  was  nephew  to  Bev.  Eiisha  Callender,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Churcli  there,  and  was  baptized  by  him  in  1725.  His  parents  had 
been  Presbyterians,  but  on  reading  Stennett's  reply  to  Eussen,  became  Baptists. 
They  educated  their  son  at  Yale,  and  he  was  chosen  colleague  to  Peckliam  at  New- 
port. Morgan  Edwards  says  of  him:  'He  was  curious  in  making  minutes  of  very 
remarkable  events,  whicli  swelled  at  last  into  two  volumes.  .  .  .  To  this  manuscript 
am  I  beholden  for  many  chronologies  and  facts  in  this  my  third  volume.  He  had  con- 
ceived a  design  of  writing  a  history  of  the  American  Baptists,  but  death  broke  his 
purpose  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  left  that  for  others  to  execute.' "  Tiiis  man- 
uscript is  now  in  possession  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society'  at  Providence, 
and  in  writing  it  he  gathered  many  facts  from  Samuel  Hubbard  and  Edward  Smith, 
both  contemporary  with  the  events  which  the}'  related  to  him. 

Those  who  do  not  accept  the  positions  taken  by  Comer  in  this  matter,  and  they 
constitute  the  great  majority,  claim  that  Rav.  Chad  Brown  w;vs  the  imme.liate  pas- 
toral successor  of  AVilliams;  that  when  the  division  took  place,  in  1652-53.  it  was 
Olney  who  went  out  from  the  old  Churcli  with  a  new  interest,  and  not  AVickenden ; 
■  that  the  Olney  interest  ceased  to  exist  in  1715,  and  so,  that  the  present  First  Church 
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at  Providence  is  the  veritable  Cliurcli  which  WiUiains  formed  in  1639.  All  admit 
that  there  was  a  division  in  the  Church  in  1052-53,  but  it  seems  impossible  on 
present  evidence  to  determine  fully  which  was  the  seceding  party.  John  Callender, 
another  nephew  of  Elisha  Callender,  born  1706,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  settled 
as  successor  to  Peckham  at  Newport,  a  man  of  wonderful  attainments  and  accuracy, 
preached  a  great  Historical  Sermon  in  1738  on  '  The  History  of  Rliode  Island ' 
covering  its  iirst  century,  which  document  has  become  standard  authority  ;  he 
states  the  case  with  the  widest  difference  from  Comer.     He  says : 

'  About  the  year  1653  there  was  a  division  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Providence 
about  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,  which  some  pleaded  for  as  essentially  necessary 
to  Church  communion,  and  the  others  would  leave  indifferent.  Hereupon  they 
walked  in  two  Churches,  one  under  Mr.  C.  Brown,  Wickenden,  etc.,  the  other 
under  Mr.  Thomas  Olney,  but  laying  on  of  hands  at  length  generally  prevailed.' 
(3n  page  61,  in  the  first  edition  of  liis  sermon,  he  has  this_  foot-note  :  '  This  last  con- 
tinued till  about  twenty  years  since,  when,  becoming  destitute  of  an  elder,  the  mem- 
bers united  with  other  Churches.' 

Stephen  Hopkins,  in  his  'History  of  Providence,'  published  in  1765,  says,  with 
both  Comer  and  Callender  before  him : 

'  The  first  Church  formed  at  Providence  by  Mr.  AVilliams  and  others  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  model  <jf  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  other  New  England 
colonies.  But  it  did  not  continue  long  in  this  form  ;  for  most  of  its  members  very 
soon  embraced  the  principles  and  jiractices  of  the  Baptists,  and  some  time  earlier 
than  1639  gathered  and  formed  a  Church  at  Providence  of  that  society.  .  .  .  This 
lii-st  Ciiurch  of  Baptists  at  Providence  hath  from  the  beginning  kept  itself  in  repute, 
and  maintained  its  discipline,  so  as  to  avoid  scandal,  or  schism,  to  this  day;  hath 
alwaj's  been,  and  still  is,  a  numerous  congregation,  and  in  which  I  have  with  pleas- 
ure observed  very  lately  sundry  descendants  from  each  of  tlie  above-mentioned 
founders,  except  Holliman.' '" 

When  Williams  published  his  '  Bloody  Tenet'  in  1643-4-1,  he  held  the  docti-ine 
of  laying  on  of  hands,  for  he  says  therein  : 

'  Concerning  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands,  God's  people  will  be  found  to  be 
ignorant  for  many  hundred  years,  and  I  cannot  yet  see  it  proved  that  light  is  risen, 
I  mean  the  light  of  the  first  institution,  in  practice.' 

He  repeats  the  same  sentiment  in  the  '  Bloody  Tenet,  yet  More  Bloody,'  1652, 
and  in  his  '  Hireling  Ministry,'  1652.  '^  This  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  statement 
of  Morgan  Edwards,  made  in  1770: 

'  At  first  laying  on  of  hands  was  held  in  a  lax  manner,  so  that  they  who  had  no 
faith  in  the  rite  were  received  without  it,  and  such  (saith  Joseph  Jenks)  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Baptists  in  the  first  constitution  of  their  Churches  throughout  this 
colony.'  Again  he  says:  'Some  divisions  have  taken  place  in  this  Church.  The 
first  was  about  the  year  1654,  on  account  of  laying  on  of  hands.  Some  were  for 
ha7ilsliing  it  entirely,  among  which  Kev.  Thomas  Olney  was  the  chief,  who,  with  a 
few  more  withdrew  and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  Church,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Five  Point  Baptists,  and  the  first  of  the  name  in  the  province  ;  it  con- 
tiimed  in  being  to  1715,  when  Mr.  Olney  resigned  the  care  of  it,  and  soon  after  it 
ceased  to  exist.' 
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Mr.  Olnev,  to  wlioiii  Eilwards  refers  as  liaviiig  resigned  in  1715,  could  not  liavo 
been  the  Ivev.  Thomas  Oincj  who  was  one  of  the  constituent  members  of  tiie 
Cimrch,  and  an  assistant  to  Rev.  Ciiad  Brown.  lie  di<!d  in  1GS2.  His  son,  Thomas 
(Jlney,  Jr.,  who  is  said  also  to  have  i)een  an  elder,  died  in  1722,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-one.     lie  was  the  town  clerk  until  his  death. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  most  reliable  historians  tliat  the  first 
warm  contention  on  the  subject  at  Providence  was  between  Wickendon  and  Ohiey, 
as  to  whether  tlie  point  of  being  •  under  hands'  should  be  made  a  test  of  fellowship  ; 
that  OIney  went  out,  that  Wickenden  and  Brown  remained  witli  the  old  Church,  and 
that  in  that  body,  according  to  Callender,  laying  on  of  hands  ])revailed,  and  held 
its  own  till  the  days  of  Manning,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  test  of  membership,  and 
gradually  died  out.  The  absence  of  records  and  contradictory  statements  from  vari- 
ous sources,  as  to  a  succession  of  pastors  until  the  coining  of  Dr.  Manning,  render  it 
next  to  impossible  to  follow  a  regular  thread  here,  and  the  tangle  is  made  worse  by  the 
statements  of  all,  that  in  its  early  history  the  Chureli  had  three  or  four  elders  at  once. 
Dr.  Barrows  says,  of  the  first  Newport  Church,  that  it  had  elders  '  besides  a  pastor,' 
and  mentions  three  by  name  ;  and  Dr.  Caldwell  says,  that  the  Providence  Ciuirch  had 
•  two  or  three  elders'  at  the  same  time.  At  the  time  of  the  division,  1(552-53,  there 
were  four  elders  in  this  Church — Brown,  Wickenden,  Olney  and  Dexter.  From 
Williams  onward  they  were  a  glorious  body  of  men.  Some  of  them  were  Five  and 
some  Six  Principle  men ;  but  there  was  not  one  Seventh  Principle  Baptist  amongst 
them,  who  held  to  the  '  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.'  For  two  genera- 
tions they  served  the  Church  without  salaries,  a  practice  which  must  have  ruined  it 
without  special  grace.  Their  course  in  tliis  direction  induced  Morgan  Edwards  to 
say  :  '  The  ministry  of  this  Church  has  been  a  very  expensive  one  to  the  ministers, 
and  a  very  cheap  one  to  the  Church.' 

Tliere  is  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  that  Dr.  Manning  found  his  way  to 
Providence  as  pastor  in  1771.  From  that  day  it  began  to  write  a  new  history,  but 
not  without  a  struggle.     He  came  first  as  a  visitor  and  was  invited  to  preach.     But, 

'Being  Commnnion-day.  ]\Ir.  Winsor  invited  Mr.  Manning  to  partake  with 
them,  wliifii  the  ])rcsident  cordially  accepted.  After  this  several  members  were 
dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Manning's  jiartaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  them  ;  but  at 
a  Church  meeting,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Manning  was  admitted  to  com- 
munion by  vote"  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of  the  members 
remained  dissatisfied  at  the  privilege  of  transicTit  communion  being  allowed  Mr. 
Manning  ;  whereupon  another  meeting  was  called  previous  to  the  next  communion 
day,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  difticulty.  At  said  meeting  Mr.  Manning  was  con- 
firmed in  his  privilege  by  a  much  larger  majority.  At  the  next  Church  meeting 
Mr.  Winsor  appeared  with  an  unusual  number  of  members  from  the  country,  and 
moved  to  have  Mr.  Manning  displaced,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tlie  ostensible  rei;si)n 
of  Mr.  Winsor  and  of  those  with  him  for  objecting  against  President  Planning  was, 
that  he  did  not  make  imposition  of  hands  a  bar  to  cotnmunion,  though  he  iiimself 
had  received  it,  and  administered  it  to  those  who  desired  it.  Mr.  Winsor  and  the 
Church  knew  Mr.  Manning's  sentiments  and  practice  for  more  than  six  years  at 
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Warivii,  tliose,  therefore,  who  were  well-informed  attributed  the  opposition  to  tlie 
president's  holding  to  singing  in  public  worship,  which  was  highly  disgustful  to  Mr. 
Wiiisor.  The  difficulty  increasing,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  business  to  the  next 
Association  at  Swansea.  But  when  the  case  was  presented,  the  Association,  after  a 
full  hearing  on  both  sides,  agreed  that  they  had  no  right  to  determine,  and  that  the 
Church  must  act  for  themselves.  The  next  Church  meeting,  which  was  in  October, 
was  uncommonly  fnll.  All  matters  relative  to  the  president  were  fully  debated, 
and  by  a  much  larger  majority  wei'e  determined  in  his  favor.  It  was  then  agreed 
all  should  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  Table  the  next  Sabbath,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  But  at  the  subsequent  communion  season,  Mr.  Wiusor  declined  administer- 
ing the  ordinance,  assigning  foi"  a  reason,  that  a  number  of  the  brethren  were  dis- 
satisfied. April  18,  1771,  being  Church  meeting,  Mr.  Winsor  appeared  and  pro- 
duced a  papei',  signed  by  a  number  of  members  living  out  of  town,  dated  Jonston, 
February  27.  1771.'  These  parties  withdrew  on  the  issue,  and  formed  a  Six  Prin- 
ciple Church.'  " 

On  June  li.itli,  1771,  the  first  Church  sent  to  Swansea,  inviting  elders  Job  and 
Russel  Mason  to  come  and  break  bread  to  them  after  Samuel  Winsor  had  left  them 
to  form  a  new  Church.  They  replied,  June  28th:  'Whereas,  you  have  sent  a 
request  for  one  of  us  to  break  bread  among  you,  we  laid  your  request  before  our 
Chui'ch  meeting;  and  there  being  but  few  present,  and  we  not  being  able  to  know 
what  the  event  of  such  a  proceeding  might  be  at  this  time,  think  it  not  expedient 
for  us  to  come  and  break  bread  with  you.'  '*  Before  Manning  accepted  tlie  pas- 
torate permanently,  the  Church  appointed  him  to  break  bread,  and  he  acted  as 
pastor ^^/v>  tevi.  After  the  Church  got  through  with  all  its  quiddities  and  contentions, 
and  came  to  labor  earnestly  for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  graciously 
outpiiured  upon  it,  and  its  prosperity  became  marked.  In  1771:  a  young  man  named 
Biggilo  was  accidentally  killed  in  Providence,  and  his  death  stirred  the  whole 
city.  Tamer  Clemens  and  Venus  Arnold,  two  colored  women,  gave  themselves  to 
Christ,  were  converted  and  baptized  ;  and  the  record  says,  '  The  sacred  flame  of 
the  Gospel  began  to  spread.  In  fifteen  months  one  hundred  and  four  confessed 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  the  conversion  of  their  souls,  and  entered  the 
gates  of  Zion  with  joy.'  They  had  no  meeting-house  for  nearly  sixty  years,  but 
met  in  groves  or  private  houses,  till  noble  elder  Tillinghast  built  one,  at  his  own 
expense,  in  1700.  Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Manning,  this,  however  ceased  to 
meet  their  necessities,  and  in  1774  the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  £7,000,  and  dedicated  to  God  on  May  28th,  1775.  Our  fathers  delighted  greatly 
in  its  tall  steeple,  196  feet  in  height,  and  in  their  new  bell,  which  weighed  2,515 
pounds,  bearing  this  motto  : 

"  For  freedom  of  conscience,  the  town  was  first  planted  ; 

Persuasion,  not  force,  was  used  by  the  people ; 
This  church  is  the  eldest,  and  lias  not  recanted. 

Enjoying  and  granting  bell,  temple,  and  steeple." 

Mind  you,  reader,  this  was  one  year  before  the  clang  of  that  grand  old  sister  bell 
at  Philadelphia  which  rang  in  our  independence.     But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  noisy 
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metal,  the  Baptist  bell  split  its  sides  in  ITS",  and  that  at  IiideiK'iideiicu  Hall 
fulli>\ved  its  example,  since  which  time  tlie  Providence  people  have  kept  their  best 
hell  in  the  pulpit,  without  a  crack,  from  Manning  to  T.  Edwin  I'rown,  not  the  son  of 
(^had,  but  his  last  worthy  successor.  Few  bodies  on  earth  have  been  honored  witli 
such  a  line  of  pastoi-s  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  and  few  Clnirehes  have  been  so 
faithful  to  the  great,  hrst  ]irinciples  of  the  Gospel,  witluiut  wavo'ing  for  an  hour. 
These  she  has  maintained,  too,  without  any  written  creed  or  linnian  declaration  of 
faith,  standing  firmly  on  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  as  her  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  notwithstanding  that  for  a  time  her  organization  was  followed  by  a 
set  of  crude  notions  and  practices  which  do  not  characterize  the  Baptists  of  to-day, 
and  which  do  not  entitle  her  founders  to  canonization  by  .any  means.  Taking 
Roger's  Romish  quiddity  about  apostolic  succession  and  his  thesis  about  some  other 
tilings  into  account,  they  were  a  fair  match  for  each  other. 

The  First  Church  at  Newport  and  its  founder  now  invite  our  attention.  Jolm 
Clarke,  M.D.,  has  few  peers  in  any  respect  amongst  the  founders  of  New  England, 
and,  except  in  point  of  time,  is  more  properly  the  father  of  the  Baptists  there  than 
Roger  Williams,  who  must  ever  remain  its  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty.  Clarke 
was  born  in  Suffolk,  England,  in  1609  ;  was  liberally  educated  and  practiced  as  a 
physician  in  London  for  a  time;  but  seems  to  have  been  equally  versed  in  law  ami 
theology,  with  medicine.  His  religious  and  political  principles  led  him  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  New  "World  and  he  arrived  in  Boston  in  November,  1G37.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Baptist  at  this  time,  but  rather  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  Puritan,  much  like  Roger  Williams  wlien  he  landed  there  ;  and  as  Clarke  expected 
to  practice  medicine  in  Boston,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  there  at  all 
as  a  Baptist.  At  that  moment  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
were  in  a  warm  controver.sy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  touching  their  doctrines.  After  they  were  banished,  November  20th, 
1637,  excitement  ran  high,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  more  or  less  sympathy 
with  them,  either  on  account  of  their  views  or  their  banishment,  determined  to 
retire  from  the  colony  and  found  one  of  their  own,  where  they  could  have  peace. 
Clarke  went  with  this  band,  it  is  supposed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  they  spent  the 
winter  of  1637-38  at  or  near  Dover.  Finding  the  climate  too  severe,  in  the  spring 
they  determined  to  make  either  for  Long  Island  or  Delaware.  When  they  reached 
Cape  Cod,  they  left  their  vessel  to  go  overland  and  make  for  Providence,  where 
Roger  Williams  welcomed  them  warmly,  from  which  time  the  names  of  Clarke  and 
Williams  become  inseparable  in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  our  country. 

Williams  suggested  that  they  remain  in  that  region,  and  after  deliberate  consid- 
eration, Clarke  purchased  of  the  Indians,  through  the  agency  of  Williams,  Aquid- 
neck,  otherwise  and  now  called  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  chief  city  is  New- 
port. Their  first  settlement  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  at  what  is  now 
Portsmouth.     Here,  March  7th,  1638,  their  first  step  was  to  form  a  civil  govern- 
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inent,  declaring  themselves  a  'body-politic,'  submitting  themselves  to  Christ  and 
his  holy  '  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged  thereby,'  much  after  the  form  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  They  then  chose  Coddington  as  judge  or  magistrate,  ap- 
pointed civil  officers,  and  voted  a  whipping-post,  a  jail  and  a  pair  of  stocks. 
At  one  time,  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  a  religious  compact,  because  they  ap- 
pointed 'three  elders,'  January  2d,  1639.  These,  however,  were  civil  officers,  or 
associate  judges  in  the  Hebrew  sense.  They  were  to  assist  Coddington  'in  the 
execution  of  justice  and  judgment,  for  the  regulating  and  ordering  of  all  offenses 
and  offenders,'  and  they  were  to  report  to  the  freemen  quarterly.  They  also 
determined  that  in  laying  out  the  town,  two  civil  commissioners  should  locate  the 
meeting-house  for  Portsmouth.  These  settlers  numbered  eighteen,  most  of  them 
being  Congregationalists  and  members  of  Cotton's  Church  in  Boston,  but  some  of 
tliem  were  under  its  censure  and  that  of  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  imbibing 
certain  peculiar  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  Whether  Anne  Hutcliinson  was  with 
them  at  the  moment  does  not  appear,  but  her  husband  was.  So  far  as  appears 
none  of  tliem  were  Baptists,  but  sympathized  M'itli  her  in  theological  sentiments,  as 
John  Cotton  and  Sir  Henry  Yane  did  at  one  time,  and  now  detei-mined  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  their  consciences.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Clarke  was  at  this  time 
a  Congregationalist,  but  they  formed  a  Churcli,  to  which  he  was  tlie  preacher, 
whether  or  not  he  was  the  pastor.  Winthrop's  Journal  implies  that  there  were  no 
Baptists  amongst  them.  Indeed,  why  should  the  State  Church  at  Boston  send  a 
deputation  to  a  Baptist  Church  at  Portsmouth?  He  says  that  they  '  gathered  a  Church 
in  a  very  disorderly  way  ;  for  they  took  some  exconmiunicated  persons,  and  others 
who  were  members  of  the  Church  in  Boston  and  were  not  dismissed.'  .  .  .  That 
'many  of  Boston  and  others,  who  were  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  judgment  and  partly 
removed  to  the  isle  of  Aquiday ;  and  others  who  were  of  the  rigid  separation,  and 
savored  of  anabaptism,  removed  to  Providence.'  Had  he  known  of  a  Baptist  at 
Portsmouth,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  say  so.  and  would  not  have  contented 
himself  with  mentioning  that  this  Church  was  gathered  in  a  disorderly  way. 

In  February,  1640,  the  Boston  Church  sent  three  of  its  members  '  to  understand 
their  judgments  in  divers  points  of  re[\g\on  formerly  maintained  by  all  or  divers  of 
them.'  This  committee  of  discipline  reported  to  that  Church,  March  16th,  1640,  that 
the  new  Church  at  Portsmouth  was  irregular  in  that  they  followed  the  unwarranta- 
ble practice  of  taking  the  Lord's  Supper  with  excommunicated  persons  ;  but  the 
deputation  gives  no  hint  that  any  of  them  were  Baptists.  The  Portsmouth  Church 
refused  to  hear  these  messengers,  demanding  :  '  What  power  one  Church  hath  over 
another  ? '  When  they  reported  to  Cotton's  Church :  '  The  elders  and  most  of  the 
Churches  would  have  cast  them  out,  as  refusing  to  hear  the  Church,  but  all  not  being 
agreed  it  was  deferred.'  "  In  1638  Newport  was  settled,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island,  where  a  Church  was  formed  in  1641,  of  which  Clarke  was  pastor,  probably 
another  Congregational  Church,  for  we  have  no  sign  that  even  then  he  held  Bap- 
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ti.-t  views  of  tlie  ordinances.  Lecliford,  who  Visited  tlic  Kiiode  Island  colonics,  and 
speaks  freelv  of  tliem  (1637-41)  says:  'At  Providence,  whicii  is  twenty  miles  from 
the  said  island  (R.  I.),  lives  Master  Williams,  and  his  company,  of  divers  opinions; 
most  are  Anabaptists.'  But  of  Newport,  which  lie  also  visited,  he  says  :  '  At  the 
island  called  Acquedney  are  about  two  hundred  families.  There  was  a  Church  where 
one  blaster  Clarke  was  elder.  The  place  where  the  Church  was  is  called  Newport. 
But  that  Church,  I  hear,  is  now  dissolved.' 

The  next  most  reliable  account  of  Clarke  is  from  John  Callender,  the  sixth 
successor  to  Clarke,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  who  ]))-eached 
the  Century  Sermon  at  Newport,  March  24th,  1738.  In  his  discourse  lie  uses  this 
language  :  '  It  is  said  that  in  1644  Mr.  John  Clarke  and  some  others  formed  a  Church 
on  the  scheme  and  principles  of  the  Baptists.  It  is  certain  that  in  164S  there  were 
fifteen  members  in  full  communion.'  In  1730  Comer,  an  earlier  successor  of  Clarke, 
says  that  this  body  maintained  'the  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace,  and  professed  the 
baptizing  of  only  visible  believers  upon  personal  profession  by  a  total  immersion  in 
water,  though  the  first  certain  record  of  this  Church  is  October  12th,  1648.'  An 
interesting  item  may  be  mentioned  here,  namely :  That  Samuel  Hubbard  and  his  wife, 
of  Fairfield,  held  to  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  she  being  arraigned  twice  for  this 
faith,  they  removed  to  Newport  and  united  with  Clarke's  Church  November  3d,  1648. 

These  things  taken  together  lead  to  the  highly  probable  conclusion,  that  Clarke 
became  a  Baptist  somewhere  between  1640  and  1644,  but  we  have  no  record  of  the 
time  of  his  baptism,  or  that  of  his  Church.  A  long  train  of  circumstances  indicate 
that  his  steps  had  led  in  the  same  path  with  those  of  Williams  in  the  main  ;  through 
Puritanism,  love  of  religious  liberty,  disgust  at  the  intolerance  of  Massachusetts, 
and  so  into  full  Baptist  positions.  Williams  was  not  a  Baptist  when  he  first  met 
Clarke,  early  in  1638,  nor  was  he  immersed  till  March,  1639,  a  year  afterward. 
With  the  brotherly  affection  which  subsisted  between  them,  the  intervention  of 
Williams  in  securing  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  to  Clarke,  and  their  common  views 
on  soul-liberty,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Williams  would  have  sought  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  an  immersed  layman,  if  Clarke,  his  next  neighbor,  was  then  a  Bap- 
tist? True,  Williams  had  ceased  to  be  a  Baptist  when  the  Baptist  Church  of  which 
Clarke  became  pastor  was  formed,  so  that  he  could  not  have  baptized  Clarke.  But 
other  elders  had  taken  the  Church  that  Williams  had  left,  and  Clarke  could  have 
received  baptism  of  one  of  them  at  Providence,  as  easily  as  William  Vaughn,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  could  go  to  Providence  and  receive  imposition  of 
hands  from  Wickenden  in  1652.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Clarke  was  a  Baptist  in  England,  but  much  to  indicate  that  his  love  for 
liberty  of  conscience  led  him  to  embrace  Baptist  principles  and  practices  in  Rhode 
Island.     Morgan  Edwards  writes  of  the  Newport  Church  : 

'  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Providence  Church,  which  was  constituted 
about  six  years  before.     And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  might  be  eiilight- 
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eiied,  in  tlio  affair  of  believer's  baptism,  by  Roger  Williams  and  liis  company,  for 
wiioin  tliey  had  the  greatest  kindness.  .  .  .  Clarke,  its  first  minister,  16-14,  remained 
pastor  tiiri(57(),  when  he  died.  .  .  .  Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  preacher  before  he 
left  Boston,  but  that  he  became  a  Baptist  after  his  settlement  in  Rliode  Island,  by 
means  of  Roger  Williams.'  -" 

His  services  in  the  cause  of  God  and  liberty  were  a  marvel.  In  1651  the 
colony  sent  him  and  Williams  to  obtain  a  new  charter,  which  would  set  aside  Cod- 
dington's.  Williams  returned  in  1654,  leaving  Clarke  alone  to  manage  the  affair, 
which  he  did  during  the  Protectorate,  and  in  1663  lie  secured  from  Charles  II.  that 
remarkable  document  which  was  held  as  fundamental  law  in  Rhode  Island  till  1842. 
It  was  an  immense  ti'iumph  of  diplomacy  to  obtain  a  charter  from  Charles  II., 
which  declared  that  'no  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
siiall  be  anywise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  or  matters  of  religion.'  No  wonder  that  he  was  hailed  witli 
deliglit  on  his  return  to  Rhode  Island. in  1664,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  long  years 
on  this  liigh  mission. 

He  served  the  public  in  the  General  Assembly  as  Deputy  Governor,  and  in 
other  capacities,  requiring  strength  of  judgment  and  versatility  of  talents.  His  'III 
News  from  New  England,'  'Narrative  of  New  England  Persecutions,'  with  several 
other  w^orks,  bear  the  marks  of  a  powerful  pen.  Callender  said  of  him  :  '  No  char- 
acter in  Ne\v  England  is  of  purer  fame  than  John  Clarke.'  The  Historian  of  Rhode 
Island  says  that  '  to  him  Rhode  Island  was  chieily  indebted  for  the  e.xtension  of  her 
territory  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  for  her  royal  charter.'  And  Roger 
Williams  bears  this  testimony  :  '  The  grand  motive  which  turned  the  scale  of  his 
life  was  the  truth  of  God — a  just  liberty  to  all  men's  spirits  in  spiritual  matters, 
together  with  the  peace  and  prosperity'  of  the  whole  colony.'  As  a  consistent  Bap- 
tist, he  displayed  a  healthy  comprehension  of  all  our  principles  and  gave  a  beautiful 
unity  to  our  infant  cause  in  the  colonies.  And  it  is  equally  beautiful  to  see  how  he 
accepted  from  Williams  all  that  related  to  liberty  of  conscience,  although  Williams 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  Church  life.  Williams,  at  Providence,  made  the 
distinction  between  Church  and  State,  radical  and  complete  from  the  first.  Clarke 
at  first  took  the  Bible  as  the  code  of  the  civil  State,  so  that  in  Providence  Cluirch 
and  State  were  distinct,  but  in  Aqnidneck  tlioy  were  confounded,  and  only  after 
severe  experience  did  that  colony  come  to  adopt  tlie  Providence  doctrine.  When 
this  was  done,  Baptist  Churches  sprang  up  in  different  directions,  under  the  mission- 
ary influences  of  the  Newport  Chui-ch,  and  people  came  from  many  places  to  unite 
in  its  fellowship. 

These  two  Baptists  shaped  the  early  history  of  tlie  present  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  her  religious  policy  has  since  shaped  that  of  all  the  States.  After 
the  Providence  Plantations  and  the  people  of  Narraganset  Bay  became  united  under 
one  charter,  an  old  writer  said  of  them:  '  They  are  much  like  their  neighbors,  only 
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they  liave  one  vice  less  and  one  virtue  more  tlian  tlicv  ;  for  they  never  persecuted 
any  ;  but  liave  ever  niaiiitained  a  perfect  iibert^-of  conscience.'  After  quotin;;  these 
words,  Edwards  remarks : 

'  In  1056  tlie  Colonies  of  Plym<iutli,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Xew 
Haven  pressed  tlieni  hard  to  give  up  the  point,  and  join  tlie  confederates  to  crush 
the  Quakers,  and  prevent  any  more  from  coining  to  Xew  England.  This  they 
refused,  saying:  '-We  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  foundation  principle  on  which 
tins  colony  was  first  settled,  to  wit :  That  every  man  who  sulnnits  peaceably  to  the 
civil  authority,  may  peaceably  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science without  molestiition."  Tliis  answer  made  the  said  colonies  hate  them  the 
jnore,  and  meditate  their  ruin  by  slanderous  words  and  violent  actions.  They  had 
to  resist  ()id  England  as  well  as  Xew  England.  Sir  Henry  Vane  admonished  them 
in  a  letter.  Williams  says:  "I  spent  almost  five  years'  time  with  the  State  of 
England  to  keep  off  the  rage  of  tlie  English  against  us."  Letter-writers  calumniated 
them  as  the  scum  and  runaways  of  other  countries  which,  in  time,  would  bring  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  land — as  sunk  into  barbarity,  that  they  could  speak  neither 
good  English  nor  good  sense,  as  libei'tines,  antinomians,  and  every  thing  except  what 
is  good,  as  despisers  of  God's  worship,  and  without  order  or  government.  In  their 
address  to  the  Lord  Protector,  lO.^it.  they  sa}'  :  "  We  bear  with  the  several  judgments 
and  consciences  of  each  other  in  all  the  towns  of  our  colony,  the  which  our  neighbor 
colonies  do  not ;  wliich  is  the  only  cause  of  their  great  offense  against  tis."'  '^' 

Mr.  Clarke  passed  through  several  severe  controversies.  One,  on  the  '  inner- 
light  '  question,  with  those  who  claimed  to  be  led  entirely  thereby.  Many  of  them 
were  called  '  Seekers,'  and  some  became  '  Friend.s.'  Against  this  doctrine  Clarke 
contended  manfully  for  the  Baptist  claim  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  carried  the  public  sentiment  with  him.  In  1652,  while  he 
was  in  England,  the  question  of  '  laying  on  of  hands '  as  a  test  of  membership  arose. 
A  number  withdrew  from  his  Church  in  1656,  on  this  issue,  and  formed  a  '  Si.x 
Principle'  Baptist  Church  inXewport;  then,  in  1671,  another  body  went  out  and 
formed  a  'Seventh  Day' Church,  on  the  persuasion  that  the  seventh  day  is  the 
divinely  appointed  Sabbath.  The  first  successor  of  Clarke  as  pastor  was  Obadiah 
Holmes,  1676-82;  the  second  Richard  Dingley,  1689-94;  then  William  Peek- 
kam,  1711-32;  John  Comer,  1726-29,  a  colleague  to  Peckkam.  John  Cal- 
lender  became  pastor  in  1731,  died  in  1748,  and  from  him  the  pastoral  suc- 
cession has  gone  on  in  a  line  of  worthies  which  would  honor  the  history  of 
any  Church,  while  many  of  its  deacons  have  been  known  as  the  first  men  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  Church  has  always  been  Calviuistic,  and  has  practiced 
singing  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  excepting  for  a  time,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1726  it  voted  to  take  'a  weekly  contribution  for  the  sup- 
port of  tlie  ministry.'  It  has  been  a  living,  working  band  of  Christians  from  its 
organization,  and  stands  on  the  old  platform  where  it  has  stood  for  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries  as  prominent  and  healthful  as  a  city  on  a  hill. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CHAUNCEY.—KNOLLYS.— MILKS   AND   THE   SWANSEA   CHURCH. 


I 

SEVERAL  hints  are  found  in  the  early  colonial  writings,  that  an  individual  here 
and  there  amongst  the  colonists  inclined  to  Baptist  views  in  relation  to  infant 
baptism  and  immersion  before  the  immersion  of  Williams.  Governor  Winslow 
wrote  of  the  Baptists,  in  16'16 :  'We  have  some  living  amongst  us,  na}',  some  of  our 
Churches,  of  that  judgment;'  and  Mather  states  that  'many  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  were  Baptists,  and  they  were  as  holy  and  watchful  and  faithful  and 
heavenly  a  people  as  any,  perhaps,  in  tlie  world.' '  We  have  seen  that  when  Will- 
iams was  banished  he  was  not  a  Baptist,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  then  one 
immersed  believer  in  America.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  expressed  any  diflFer- 
ence  with  his  Pedobaptist  brethren  as  to  the  proper  subjects  and  method  of  baptism 
before  he  found  himself  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  while  he  was 
teacher  at  Plymouth,  Elder  Brewster  read  his  Baptist  tendencies  in  his  preaching, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  run  into  '  Anabaptistry.'  It  is,  therefore,  a  singular 
fact  that  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  who  had  been  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  England, 
and  who  arrived  in  Boston  in  1638,  should  have  brought  the  doctrine  of  immersion 
with  him,  and  made  directly  for  that  same  Plymouth,  where  somehow  there  was  an 
'  Anabaptist '  taint  in  the  air,  to  the  scant  edification  of  Brewster.  Felt  writes  tliat 
Cliauncej'  arrived  at  Plymouth  '  a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake  on  the 
1st  of  June,'  1638.  At  that  time  Mr.  Reyner  was  teacher  to  the  Church  at 
Plymouth,  and  Morton's  manuscript  reports  this : 

'  After  Mr.  Reyner  had  been  in  place  a  considerable  time  it  was  desired  that 
Mr.  Charles  Chauncey  should  be  invited,  who,  being  a  very  godly  and  learned  man, 
they  intended  upon  trial  to  ciioose  him  pastor  of  the  Church  here  for  the  more 
comfortable  performance  of  the  ministry  with  Mr.  John  Reyner,  the  teacher  of  the 
same;  but  there  fell  out  some  difference  about  baptizing,  he  holding  it  ought  only 
to  be  by  dipijing  and  putting  the  whole  body  under  water,  and  that  sprinkling  was 
unlawful.  The  Church  yielded  that  immersion  or  dipping  was  lawful,  but  in  this 
cold  country  not  so  convenient.  But  tliey  could  not  and  durst  not  yield  to  him  in 
this — that  sprinkling,  which  all  the  Churches  of  Christ,  for  the  most  part,  at  this 
day  practice,  was  unlawful  and  a  human  invention,  as  the  same  was  pressed  ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  yield  to  him  as  far  as  they  could  and  to  tiie  utmost,  and  were 
contented  to  sufiier  him  to  practice  as  he  was  persuaded,  and  when  he  came  to  min- 
ister that  ordinance  lie  might  do  it  to  any  that  did  desire  it  in  that  way;  provided, 
he  could  peaceably  suffer  Mr.  Reyner  and  such  as  desired  it  to  have  theirs  otherwise 
baptized  by  liim,  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  on  of  water  upon  them,  so  as  there  might 
be  no  disturbance  in  tiic  Church  thereabouts.  But  he  said  he  could  not  yield  there- 
unto, upon  which  the  Church  procured  some  other  ministers  to  dispute  tiie  point  with 
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liim  pnhlicly.  as  Mr.  Kalpli  Patrick,  of  Duxhiirrow,  wlio  did  it  sundry  times,  ably 
and  svitKeieiitly,  as  also  some  other  ministers  witliin  this  irovernment ;  biit  he  was  not 
satisfied;  so  tiie  Church  sent  to  many  otiier  Cimrches  to  crave  their  help  and  advice 
in  this  matter,  and.  with  his  will  and  consent,  sent  tliem  his  arguments  written  under 
his  own  hand.  They  sent  them  to  tiie  Church  of  Hostoii,  in  tiie  P.av  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  communicated  with  otlier  Churciies  there ;  also  tiiey  sent  the  same  to  the 
Churches  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  with  sundry  others,  and  received  verv 
able  and  sufKcient  answers,  as  they  conceived,  from  them  and  their  learned  ministers, 
who  all  concluded  against  him.  But  himself  was  not  satisfied  tiierewith.  Their 
answers  were  too  large  here  to  relate.  They  conceived  the  Church  had  done  what 
was  meet  in  the  thing.' 

While  this  Baptist  principle  was  planting  itself,  by  the  hands  of  one  who  was 
not  a  Baptist,  in  the  very  Mayflower  Church— and  possibly  Chai;ncey  practiced 
immersion  from  the  very  rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed — the  same  leaven  was 
working  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  at  Seituate.  In  Chap.  II, 
of  the  British  Baptists,  we  have  seen  that  Spilsbury's  Church,  London,  came  out  of 
the  Church  of  which  Lathrop,  the  Separatist,  was  pastor,  in  163.3.  In  163-t  Lathrop 
himself  left  Loudon,  with  about  thirty  of  his  members,  and  settled  at  Seituate.  Mass. 
Dean,  the  Seituate  historian,  agreeinsr  entirely  with  Wilson  about  the  troubles  of 
that  Church  in  regard  to  baptism,  says : 

'  Controversy  respecting  the  mode  of  baptism  had  been  agitated  in  Mr.  Lathrop's 
Church  before  he  left  England,  and  a  part  had  separated  fi-om  him,  and  established 
the  first  Baptist  (Calvinistic)  Church  in  England  in  1633.  Those  that  came  seem  not 
all  to  have  been  settled  on  this  point,  and  they  found  others  in  Seituate  ready  to  sym- 
pathize with  them.' 

Lathrop  remained  in  Seituate  as  pastor  until  1639,  when  he  and  a  majority  of 
his  Church  removed  to  Barnstalile,  and  Chauncey  became  pastor  at  Seituate.  Dean 
further  says  that  a  majorit}'  of  those  left  at  Seituate  believed  in  immersion,  but 
'nearly  half  the  Church  were  resolute  in  not  submitting  to  tiiat  mode.'  One  party 
held  to  'infant  sprinkling;  another  to  adult  immersion  exclusively  ;  and  a  third,  of 
which  was  Mr.  Chauncey,  to  immersion  of  infants  as  well  as  of  adults.'  Winthrop 
shows  that  down  to  June,  1640,  Chauncey  was  still  at  Plymouth,  though  not  as 
pastor,  and  considerable  excitement  arose  there  about  his  views  on  baptism.  On 
Kovember  2d,  1640,  Hooker,  Williams's  opponent,  wrote  to  Shepherd,  his  son-in- 
law,  thus : 

'  I  have  of  late  had  intelligence  from  Plymouth.  Mr.  Chaimcey  and  the  Church 
are  to  part,  he  to  provide  for  himself,  and  they  for  themselves.  At  tiie  dav  of  fast, 
when  a  full  conclusion  of  the  business  should  have  been  made,  he  openly  professed 
he  did  as  verily  believe  the  truth  of  his  opinion  as  that  there  was  a  God  in  heaven, 
and  that  he  w^s  as  settled  in  it  as  that  the  earth  was  upon  the  center.  If  ever  such 
confidence  find  success  I  miss  my  mark.  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  hear,  invites  him  to 
Provitlence,  and  that  coast  is  most  meet  for  his  opinions  and  practice.' - 

He  seems  to  have  been  greatly  beloved  at  Plymouth,  for  Winthrop  writes  that 
the  Church  there  '  were  loath  to  part  with  him ;'  and  Bradford  that  he  'removed  to 
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Scituate,  against  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  Plymouth  Church  to  retain  him.'  He 
continued  his  ministry  at  Scituate  till  1654,  and,  the  minority  of  his  Church  there 
having  formed  a  new  Church,  February  2d,  1642,  those  that  were  left  seem  to  have 
been  a  unit  on  the  subject  of  immersion.^  Some  of  the  records  in  this  case  are 
interestingly  quaint,  such  as  this :  '  Cotton  answers  Chauncey's  arguments,'  and  the 
Chni'ch  at  Plymouth  dissents  from  Chauncey's  views,  one  of  the  reasons  being  'that 
immersion  would  endanger  the  lives  of  infants  in  winter,  and  to  keep  all  baptisms 
till  summer  hath  no  warrant  in  God's  word.'  *  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he 
or  his  congregation  became  Baptists,  for  they  retained  infant  baptism. 

Felt  says  of  him,  July  7th,  1642 :  '  Chauncey  at  Scituate  still  adheres  to  his 
practice  of  immersion.     He  had  baptized  two  of  his  own  children  in  this  way.     A 

woman  of  his  congregation  who  iiad  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  and  wished  it 
to  receive  such  an  ordinance,  was  fearful 
that  it  might  be  too  much  frightened 
l)y  being  dipped,  as  some  had  been. 
She  desii-ed  a  letter  from  him,  recom- 
mending her  to  the  Boston  Church, 
so  that  she  might  have  the  child 
^^  sprinkled.     He  complied,  and  the  rite 

was    accordingly    administered.'  °     No- 
>«^pr  \      vember   27th,  1G54,  he  became  Presi- 

ilent  of  Harvard  College. 
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Hanseed  Knollys  had  avowed 
iiinself  a  Non-conformist  in  England, 
and  had  l:)cen  made  a  prisoner  at  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  his  keeper  allowed 
him  to  escape,  and  with  his  wife  he 
arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July,  1G.3S. 
There  he  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, and  reported  to  the  authorities 
as  an  Antinoinian.  Two  men  in  Pis- 
catnqua  (Dover,  N.  H.)  came  and  invit- 
ed him  there  to  preach,  and  in  August 
he  went.  He  remained  there  and  formed  a  Church,  to  which  he  preached  till 
September,  1G41,  when  he  removed,  with  certain  of  his  congregation,  to  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  where  Forrett,  agent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  protested  against  his 
remaining;  and  he  arrived  in  London,  December  24th,  1641.  While  in  Dover  he 
had  trouble  into  which  baptism  entered  as  an  element,  although  Knonys  was  not  a 
Baptist  at  that  time.  Lechford,  an  Episcopalian,  who  visited  Dover  in  1641,  speaks 
of  him  as  then  engaged  in  a  controversy  about  baptism  and  Church  membership. 
The  baptismal  point  appears  to  have  concerned  infant  baptism,  and  on  this  wise. 
Another  Church  sprang  up  in  Dover,  whether  de  novo  or  as  a  split  from  Knollys's, 
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does  not  appear,  but  a  majority  of  the  people  went  to  the  other  Church,  under  the 
lead  of  a  Mr.  Larkhani,  an  English  Puritan  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who 
could  not  agree  with  the  Congregationalists  here.  At  Dover  Larkham  '  received 
all  into  his  Church,  even  immoral  persons,  who  promised  amendment.  He  bap- 
tized any  diildren  offered,  and  introduced  the  Episcopal  service  at  funerals.' 

Knollys  and  his  Church  excommunicated  Larkham  and  his  adherents,  and  a 
tumult  arose  in  the  community  that  brought  no  great  honor  to  either  side.  One  of 
the  things  that  drove  Knollys  out  of  the  English  Church,  says  "Wilson,  was  his 
scruple  against  'the  cross  in  bajitism,  etc.,  and  he  objected  to  the  adinissinn  of 
notoriously  wicked  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper.'  His  refusal  to  take  immoi'al  per- 
sons into  the  Church,  and  to  baptize  children,  'any  offered,'  as  Larkham  did,  implies 
that  he  believed  in  personal  regeneration  as  a  qualification  for  membership,  but  not 
necessarily  that  he  rejected  infant  baptism  entirely,  as  he  might  have  thought,  with 
John  Eobmsou,  that  the  children  of  believers  only  should  be  christened.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  he  did  not  then  reject  infant  baptism  altogether,  for  on  March 
2;^d,  16-iO,  we  find  him  bearing  letters  from  the  Dover  to  the  Boston  Church,  asking 
advice  about  the  scruples  of  the  former  Church  as  to  whetlier  they  should  have  any 
fellowship  with  excommunicated  persons,  '  except  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper '. '  In  their  answer  the  Boston  Church  calls  them  '  godly  brethren,  who  came 
from  the  Church  of  Dover,'  and  tells  them  that  the  excommunicated  might  be 
present  at  preaching  or  prayers,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  but  not  at  the 
Supper.  To  this  Knollys  replied  :  '  It  is  desired  by  our  Church  that  the  elders  of 
this  Church  would  certify  their  judgments  by  letter.'  All  of  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  that  either  he  or  his  Church  were  Baptists  at  that  time,  while  seeking 
the  advice  of  a  Congregational  Church.  Kor,  had  they  been  Baptists,  should  we  have 
foxmd  Knollys  first  writing  from  Dover  to  friends  in  London,  complaining  that  the 
government  of  the  Bay  was  'worse  than  a  high  commission,'  .and  then  sending,  July, 
1639,  a  retraction  to  Wintlirop,  and  afterward,  February  20th,  1640,  making  a 
public  confession,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  elders  and  magistrates  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  he  had  slandered  the  Bay  government.  In  fact,  this  body  would  not 
have  heard  a  lecture  from  a  Baptist.  *  All  the  power  of  England  could  not  have 
compelled  him  to  humble  himself  thus  ten  years  later.  Baptist  principles  had 
clearly  begun  to  woi'k  their  way  into  his  mind  in  Dover,  and  on  his  return  to 
London  the  work  was  completed.  For  a  time  he  kept  school  in  his  own  house  on 
Great  Tower-Hill ;  then  he  was  chosen  master  of  a  free  school  in  St.  Mary  Axe, 
where  in  one  year  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  scholars;  after  which  he  went 
into  the  Parlrament  army  to  preach  to  the  soldiers.  When  Episcopacy  was  laid 
aside  he  preached  again  in  the  parish  churches,  till  the  Presbyterians  began  to  per- 
secute him.  This  brought  out  his  Baptist  sentiments,  which  he  avowed  with  great 
boldness  when  preaching  one  day  in  Bow  Church,  Cheapside.  There  his  attack  on 
infant  baptism  was  so  strong  that,  on  a  warrant,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.     As  in 
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the  case  of  Clarke  and  Holmes,  we  have  no  account  of  his  baptism,  but  we  find  him 
immersing  Henry  Jesse  in  June,  16-i5,  and  in  the  same  year  he  formed  a  Baptist 
Church  at  Great  St.  Helen's,  London,  where  he  preached  to  a  thousand  people,  and 
became  one  of  the  noblest  heroes  that  ever  proclaimed  the  Baptist  faith  ;  probably 
Xew  England  having  more  to  do  in  making  him  what  he  was  as  a  Baptist  than  Old 
England. '  This  agrees  with  Evans,  who,  speaking  of  Knollys  becoming  a  Baptist, 
says  of  him :  '  Knollys,  some  years  before,  had  fled  from  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
hierarchy  to  the  wilds  of  the  New  World,  but  had  now  returned.' 

By  some  means  a  little  Baptist  leaven  had  found  its  way  to  Weymouth,  Mass., 
in  1639.  Robert  Lenthal  was  to  be  settled  there  as  pastor,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  held  that  'all  the  requisite  for  Church  membership  should  be  baptism,' 
whatever  this  might  mean.  He,  therefore,  with  several  others,  attempted  to  collect 
a  Church,  and  got  many  subscribers  to  a  paper  with  this  in  view.  They  wer^  sum- 
moned before  the  Court  in  Boston,  March  13th,  1639,  when  John  Smith  was  fined 
twenty  pounds,  and  committed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court ;  Richard  Sylvester 
was  disfranchised,  and  fined  forty  shillings;  Ambrose  Morton  was  fined  ten  pounds; 
John  Spur,  twenty  pounds ;  James  Brittane  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  eleven 
stripes,  because  he  could  not  pay  his  fine;  and  Lenthal  was  required  to  appear  at 
the  next  Court.  He  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  we  find  him  there  with  Clarke.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  exactly  what  his  views  were,  but  the  'Massachusetts  Records' 
say  he  held  '  that  only  baptism  was  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  visible  Church,' 
such  a  Church  '  as  all  baptized  ones  might  communicate  in,'  which  looks  like  adult 
baptism. 

John  Miles  and  the  Baptist  Ciiuech  at  Swansea,  Mass.  So  far  as  is  known 
Miles  was  the  first  Welsh  Baptist  minister  who  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  was 
bom  in  1621,  at  Newton,  near  the  junction  of  the  historic  rivers,  Olchon  and  Escle. 
He  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  March  11th,  1636,  and  is  on  record 
as  'a  minister  of  the  Gospel'  in  1649,  in  which  year  he  formed  the  first  Strict  Com- 
munion Church  at  listen,  near  Swanzea,  Wales  (so  spelled  at  that  time,  according  to 
Thomas),  now  Swansea.  His  love  of  truth,  his  art  in  organization,  together  with  his 
perseverance  and  courage,  soon  made  him  a  leader  in  the  denomination  ;  and  in  1651 
we  find  him  representing  the  Welsh  Baptists  at  the  Minister's  Meeting  in  London. 
Persecution  soon  selected  him  as  one  of  its  first  victims,  and  when  the  cruel  Act  of 
Uniformity,  1662,  ejected  two  thousand  ministers,  and  opened  all  sorts  of  new  suffer- 
ings to  God's  servants,  he,  with  a  large  number  of  his  Church,  removed  to  America, 
carrying  their  Church  records  with  them,  wliich  are  still  preserved.  They  settled  at 
Wannamoiset,  tlien  within  the  bounds  of  Rehobotli,  but  afterward,  1667,  called 
Swansea,  and  bnt  ten  miles  from  Providence,  though  in  the  Plymouth  Colony. 

The  fingfer  of  God  guided  them  to  this  as  a  field  prepared  for  Baptist  culture, 
and  a  fruitful  one  it  became.  In  16-16  Obadiah  Holmes  had  removed  there  from 
Salem,  of  which  Church  he  had  been  a  member  and  united  with  the  Congregational 
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Cliurcli,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  Newman.  But,  in  some  way  he  and  eight 
others  had  imbibed  Baptist  i)rinciples,  possibly  from  Williams,  and  in  IG-iO  the}' 
established  a  separate  meeting  of  their  own.  For  this  they  were  e.xcommunicated 
and  punished  by  the  civil  authority.  The  whole  commonwealth  of  Plymouth  was 
stirred  and  petitions  against  them  came  pouring  in,  one  signed  b}'  all  the  clei'gy  of 
the  colony  except  two,  and  one  from  the  government  of  Massachusetts  itself.  In 
June,  1650,  Plolmes  and  Joseph  Torrey  were  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  court,  and 
in  October  they,  with  eiglit  others,  were  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury.  It  is  difficult 
to  lind  what  penalty  was  inflicted  on  them,  but,  suffice  it,  their  meeting  was  broken 
up,  and  Holmes,  with  most  of  his  bretliren,  removed  to  Newport,  where,  in  due 
time,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  following  is  the  present- 
ment b}'  the  grand  inquest :  '  October  the  2d,  1650.  We,  whose  names  are  heer 
under  written,  being  the  grand  inquest,  doe  present  to  this  Court,  John  Hazael,  Mr. 
Edward  Smith  and  wife.  Obadiah  Holmes,  Joseph  Tory  and  his  wife,  aiid  the  wife 
of  James  Man,  AVilliam  Deuel!  and  his  wife,  of  the  town  of  Rolioboth,  for  continue- 
ing  of  a  meeting  uppon  tJie  Lord's  day  from  house  to  house,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  this  Court  enacted  June  12th,  1650.'* 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Miles  and  liis  brethren  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  in  1663,  soon  after  their  arrival,  they  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Seven  men,  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  with  that  of  '  John  Miles'  at  their  head  (the  names  of  the  females  are 
not  given),  formed  a  Church  covenant  in  the  house  of  John  Butterworth,  and  a 
noble  band  they  were.  From  the  first.  Miles  was  a  favorite  in  the  community,  and 
on  March  13th,  1666,  the  people  of  Rehoboth  voted  that  he  should  lecture  for  them 
on  the  Sabbath  and  once  in  two  weeks  on  the  week-day.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Newman,  who  opposed  Miles  earnestly,  Mr.  Symmes  had  preached  for  several 
years  in  the  Pedobaptist  Church,  and  still  preached  there.  Hence  tliis  action  made 
great  disturbance.  So,  May  23d,  the  town  agreed :  '  That  a  third  man  alone  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry  should  be  forthwith  looked  for,  and  such  an  one  as  may 
preach  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  whole,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  for  the  settling  of 
peace  amongst  us.'  Pichard  Bullock  protested  against  this  act  '  as  the  sole  work  of 
the  Church.'  This  infant  Church  sufifered  various  legal  difficulties,  and  the  Court  at 
Plymouth  fined  Miles  five  pounds,  July  2d,  1667,  for  setting  up  a  public  meeting 
without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Court.  They  were  ordered  to  stop 
the  meeting  where  it  was  then  held,  but  if  they  would  remove  to  another  point, 
and  behaved  well  there,  perhaps  they  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  colony. 

Soon  after,  this  Church  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  great  danger. 
Finding  that  the}'  were  decent  citizens  after  all  their  heterodoxy,  the  colony  was 
disposed  to  give  them  a  grant  of  land,  and  did  so  :  to  '  Captain  Thomas  "Willet,  Mr. 
Paine,  Sr.,  Mr.  Brown,  John  Allen,  and  John  Butterworth,'  as  trustees  for  a  new 
town.     Willet  and  Paine  were  not  Baptists,  the  othere  were,  and  amongst  other 
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things  Willet  proposed  :  '  That  no  erroneous  persons  be  admitted  into  the  township.' 
This  tried  the  metal  of  the  Welsh  brethren  on  the  tenet  of  soul-libertj,  of  which 
subject  thej  knew  but  little,  and  well-nigh  tripped.  Glad  to  iind  a  place  where 
they  conld  worship  God  in  peace,  they  '  gathered  and  assembled '  as  a  Church,  and 
addressed  an  'explication '  to  the  trustees,  in  which  they  conceded,  that 

'  Such  as  hold  damnable  heresies,  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  as, 
to  den}'  the  Trinity,  or  any  person  therein  ;  the  deity  or  sinless  humanity  of  Christ, 
or  the  union  of  both  natures  in  him,  or  his  full  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  of 
all  his  elect,  by  his  active  and  passive  obedience,  or  his  resurrection,  ascension  into 
heaven,  intercession,  or  his  second  coming  personally  to  judgment;  or  else  to  deny 
the  trutli  or  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead,  or 
to  maintain  any  merit  of  works,  consubstantiation,  transubstantiation,  giving  divine 
adoration  to  any  creature,  or  any  other  antichristian  doctrine,  directly  opposing  the 
priestly,  prophetical,  or  kingly  offices  of  Christ,  or  any  pai't  thereof  ;  or  such  as 
hold  sucli  opinions  as  are  inconsistent  with  tiie  well-being  of  the  place,  as  to  deny  the 
magistrates  power  to  punish  evil  doers,  as  well  as  to  encourage  tiiose  that  do  well,  or  to 
deny  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  observed  by  divine  institution  as  the  Lord's  day 
or  Cliristian  Sabbath,  or  to  deny  the  giving  of  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  or  to 
oppose  those  civil  respects  that  are  usually  performed  according  to  the  laudable  cus- 
toms of  our  nation  each  to  other,  as  bowing  the  knee  or  body,  etc.,  or  else  to  deny 
the  office,  use,  or  authority  of  the  ministr}',  or  a  comfortable  maintenance  to  be  due 
to  them  from  such  as  partake  of  their  teachings,  or  to  speak  reproachfully  tif  any 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  tlie  country,  or  of  any  such  otiier  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  country,  or  of  any  such  other  Churches  as  are  of  the  same  common  faith  with  us 
or  them ;  all  such  might  bo  excluded  ! ' ' 

Wliat  were  those  Welshmen  thinking  about  ?  Clearly,  they  had  not  been  to 
scliool  at  Salem  yet,  and  we  may  be  thankful  that  they  were  corresponding  with  a 
militia  officer  and  not  forming  a  new  State,  or,  in  a  short  time,  Swansea  would  have 
been  as  bad  as  Glamorganshire,  from  whicli  they  had  fled.  They  remind  one  of 
birds  in  the  stress  of  storm,  who  make  for  the  first  bright  light,  and  in  their  joy 
dash  themselves  against  it  to  destruction,  rather  than  use  it  as  a  guide.  But  their 
folly  is  more  apparent  still  when  we  find  them  drawing  a  distinction  between  essen- 
tial and  non-essential  Christian  doctrines  thus  : 

'  We  desire  that  it  be  also  understood  and  declare  that  this  is  not  understood  of 
any  holding  any  opinion  different  from  others  in  any  disputable  point,  yet  in  contro- 
versy among  the  godly  learned,  the  belief  tliereof  not  being  essentially  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  such  as  pedobaptism,  antipedobaptism,  church  discipline  or  the  like  ;  but 
that  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  said  town  may  take  their  libert}'  to  baptize 
infants  or  grown  persons  as  the  Lord  shall  persuade  their  consciences,  and  so  also 
the  inhabitants  take  their  liberty  to  bring  their  children  to  baptism  or  to  forbear.' 

It  is  slightly  comforting  that  they  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  neighboring 
colonies  as  to  allow  their  neighbors  to  christen  their  children,  if  '  the  Lord  shall 
persuade  their  consciences,'  while  their  neighbors  would  not  allow  them  to  be  im- 
mersed on  tiieir  faith  in  Christ,  whether  the  Lord  had  persuaded  their  consciences 
thereto  or  not.  Still,  as  Baptists,  they  were  far  enough  from  hard-pan  at  that 
time,  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.     A  little  of  Eoger  Williams's  back-bone 
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would  not  have  Imrt  them  at  all,  or  even  a  bit  of  honest  John  Price's  olJ  Welsh 
obstinacy.  He  was  a  Baptist  minister  at  Dolan,  wlio  endured  great  persecution,  and 
died  at  Nantmel,  1G73.  Lie  would  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  in  any 
thing,  and  as  that  Church  always  buried  its  dead  with  the  head  toward  the  west, 
he  ordered  his  buried  toward  the  east.  Then,  a  brass  plate  was  to  be  put  on  his 
grave-stone  to  certify  that  he  would  not  conform  to  their  whims  dead  or  alive. 

John  Miles  soon  became  a  power  in  all  the  region  round  about.  December 
19th,  1074,  the  town  appointed  him  master  of  a  school,  at  a  salary  of  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  'for  teaching  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  the  tongues  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  also  to  read  English  and  to  write.'  His  house  was  made  the 
garrison  for  the  military  forces  when  the  town  was  assaulted  in  the  Indian  War 
under  King  Philip,  June  24th,  1675.  The  Church  nmltiplied  and  became  strong, 
taking  deep  root  in  the  colony.  They  built  their  first  meeting-house  about  three 
miles  north-east  of  Warren,  and  in  1679  a  new  one  at  Kelley's  Bridge,  with  a  par- 
sonage for  Miles.  But  they  were  stoutly  opposed,  until  the  whole  region  became 
Baptist.  It  is  reported  of  their  pastor,  that  once  when  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates for  preaching,  he  asked  for  a  Bible,  and  turning  to  Job  xix,  28,  read  :  '  Ye 
should  say,  Why  persecute  we  him,  seeing  the  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  me  ? ' 
He  said  no  more,  but  sat  down  and  the  Court  so  felt  the  power  of  the  passage  that, 
instead  of  cruelty,  he  was  treated  with  kindness.  He  died  at  Tyler's  Point,  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1683. 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  were  sorely  tried  with  the 
leniency  of  Plymouth  in  the  case  of  Holmes  and  his  compeers  at  Rehoboth,  but  as 
they  could  do  nothing  further  in  that  direction,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  make 
things  as  stringent  as  possible  for  the  persecution  of  Baptists  in  their  own  jurisdiction. 
Judging  by  their  excited  condition,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  colony  which  might 
be  designated  the  '  anabaptistical-phobia,'  and  fright  seized  them  as  if  some  one  had 
been  bitten  by  a  live  Baptist.  The  General  Court  caught  the  disease  badly,  and  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1644,  decreed  : 

'  It  is  ordered  and  decreed,  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, shall  either  openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  go  about 
secretly  to  seduce  others  from  the  apj^robation  or  use  thereof,  or  shall  purposely 
depart  the  congregation  at  the  ministration  of  the  ordinance,  or  shall  deny  the  ordi- 
nance of  magistracy,  or  the  lawful  right  and  authority  to  make  war,  or  to  punish  the 
outward  breakers  of  the  first  table,  and  shall  appear  to  the  Court  willfully  and  obsti- 
nately to  continue  therein  after  due  time  and  means  of  conviction,  every  such  person 
or  persons  shall  be  sentenced  to  banishment.' 

But  the  reasons  which  they  give  in  the  preamble,  are,  if  possible,  more  express- 
ive of  their  unhappy  condition  than  the  law  itself  ;  hence,  they  use  these  words  to 
introduce  the  enactment : 

'Forasmuch  as  experience  hath  plentifully  and  often  proved  that,  since  the 
first  arising  of  the  Anabaptists,  about  one  hundred  years  since,  they  have  been  the 
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incendiaries  of  tlie  commonwealths  and  the  infectors  of  persons  in  many  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  troubles  of  Churches  in  all  places  where  they  have  been,  and  that 
they  who  have  lield  the  baptizing  of  infants  unlawful  have  usually  held  other  errors 
or  heresies  together  therewith,  though  they  have,  as  other  heretics  used  to  do,  con- 
cealed the  name  till  they  spied  out  a  fit  advantage  and  opportunity  to  vent  them  by 
way  of  question  or  scruple  ;  and  whereas  divers  of  this  kind  have,  since  our  coming 
into  New  England,  appeared  amongst  ourselves,  some  whereof  have,  as  otliers  before 
them,  denied  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  and  the  lawfulness  of  making  war,  and 
others  the  lawfulness  of  magistrates  and  their  inspection  into  any  breach  of  the  first 
table  ;  which  opinions,  if  they  should  be  connived  at  by  us,  are  like  to  be  increased 
amongst  us,  and  so  must  necessarily  bring  guilt  upon  us,  infection  and  trouble  to  the 
Churches,  and  hazard  to  the  whole  commonwealth.' 

This  state  of  high  fever  brought  the  patient  to  a  crisis,  and  left  him  exti-emely 
weak  when  the  black  train  of  his  dreams  and  horrible  bugbears  had  passed  away. 
In  other  words,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  religious  tyranny  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  under  the  ruling  of  divine  Wisdom  this  was  the  best  day's  work  that  its 
Court  ever  did  for  that  present  glorious  State.  Men  of  conscience  and  common 
sense  felt  it  a  sorry  time  when  their  common  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus  had 
come  to  be  '  banished '  as 'heretics' in  a  free  land,  for  opposing  the  baptism  of 
infants,  or  leaving  a  congregation  where  it  was  practiced,  as  hazarding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  and  bringing  'guilt'  upon  the  venerable  heads  of 
those  who  could  not  keep  their  hands  off  the  '  first  table'  of  God's  law.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  abuse  of  power  awakened  a  heart-felt  indignation  all  over 
the  colony,  for  it  touched  the  consciences  of  men,  and  without  guise  or  pretense, 
assumed  control  over  them.  Remonstrance  and  petition  soon  found  expression  ;  many 
petitions  against  the  law  and  others  for  its  continuance  came  in  from  various 
sources,  some  in  Marcli,  1645,  others  in  May,  1646.  Yet  the  Court  not  only  refused 
to  repeal  the  law,  but  even  to  alter  or  explain  it,  although  Samuel  Maverick,  Dr. 
Child  and  five  otliers  of  great  influence,  not  Baptists,  threatened  to  appeal  to 
Parliament  on  this  and  other  subjects  of  grievance.  The  Court  was  compelled  to 
issue  a  '  Declaration '  to  the  people  in  its  own  defense,  in  which  they  were  weak 
enough  to  confess  that  the  Baptists  were  '  peaceable  '  citizens  amongst  them.  They 
say,  November  4th,  1646,  to  those  that 

'  Are  offended  also  at  our  law  against  Anabaptists.  The  truth  is,  the  great 
trouble  we  have  been  put  unto  and  Jiazard  also,  by  familistical  and  anabaptistical 
spirits,  whose  conscience  and  religion  hath  been  only  to  set  forth  themselves  and 
raise  contentions  in  the  countr}',  did  provoke  us  to  provide  for  our  safety  by  a  law, 
that  all  such  should  take  notice  how  unwelcome  they  should  be  unto  us,  either  coming 
or  staying.  But  for  such  as  differ  from  us  only  in  judgment,  in  point  of  baptism, 
or  some  other  points  of  less  consequence,  and  live  peaceably  amongst  us,  without 
occasioning  disturbance,  etc.,  such  iiave  no  cause  to  complain,  for  it  hath  never 
been  as  yet  put  in  execution  against  any  of  them,  although  some  are  known  to  live 
amongst  us.' 

Why  could  they  not  leave  Pilate  alone  in  history,  to  wash  his  hands  in 
innocency  ?      That  business  belonged  to  the  Old,  not  the  New,  World.     Every  syl- 
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lablo  lieie  shows  their  misgivings  and  counter  consciousness  touching  their  own  law. 
They  begin  by  depreciating  tlieir  enactment  into  a  '  notice ;'  the  law  itself  says  that 
it  is  a  provision  for  '  banishment.'  They  say  that  the  Baptist  '  conscience  and 
religion' have  raised  'contentions  in  the  country;' their  law  itself  says  that  they 
were  '  incendiaries  of  the  commonwealth.'  Here,  they  taper  down  the  Baptist 
offense  to  a  difference  '  from  us  onl^'  in  judgment  in  point  of  baptism  ; '  the  law  calls 
them  'heretics'  and  *troublei"s  of  Churches.'  Their  Declaration  says  that  those 
Baptists  who  'live  peaceably  amonfjst  us,  without  occasioning  disturbance,  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain  ;'  but  their  law  also  says  that  it  is  disturbance  of  itself, 
'  to  openly  condemn  or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
seduce  others  from  the  approbation  or  use  thereof,  or  shall  purposely  depart  the 
congregation  at  the  ministration  of  the  ordinance.'  And  finally,  their  appeal  to  the 
public  says  that '  some  of  the  Baptists  were  known  to  live  peaceably  amongst  us,'  but  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  magistrates'  authority  to  punisli  the  outward  breakers  of  tlio^rst 
table,  is  a  just  reason  why  they  should  '  be  sentenced  to  banishment,'  and  this  the 
most  '  peaceful '  of  them  denied.  It  is  a  sure  thing  that  both  their  '  Tenet '  and  its 
commentary  need  washing  again  thoroughly.  Complaints  went  over  to  England, 
and  as  there  was  now  no  chance  to  glory  over  this  matter  under  the  pretense  of 
civil  wrong-doing,  as  in  the  case  of  Roger  "Williams,  the  thing  must  be  met  there 
on  its  naked  merits,  as  a  square  act  of  religious  tyranny.  Hence,  Governor 
Winslow  was  sent  to  England  to  answer  this  charge.'" 

Brought  to  an  account  before  the  home  government,  it  was  demanded  of  him  : 
'  You  have  a  severe  law  against  Anabaptists,  yea,  one  was  whipt  at  Massachusetts 
for  his  religion^  And  your  law  banisheth  them?'  To  which  the  gracious  old 
governor  meekly  answered  :  '  'Tis  true,  the  Massachusetts  government  have  such  a 
law  as  to  banish,  but  not  to  whip  in  that  kind.  And  certain  men  desiring  some 
mitigation  of  it ;  it  was  answered  in  my  hearing :  'Tis  true,  we  have  a  severe  law, 
but  we  never  did,  or  tcill,  execute  the  rigor  of  it  upon  an\',  and  have  men  living 
amongst  us,  nay,  some  in  our  Churches  of  tiiat  judgment,  and  as  long  as  they  carry 
themselves  peacefully  as  hitlierto  they  do,  we  will  leave  them  to  God,  ourselves 
having  performed  the  duty  of  brethren  to  them.  And  M-hereas,  there  was  one 
whipt  amongst  us,  'tis  true  we  knew  his  judgment  wliat  it  was ;  but  had  he  not 
carried  himself  so  contemptuously  toward  the  authrrity  God  hatli  betrusted  us  with 
in  an  high  exemplary  measure,  we  had  never  so  censured  him ;  and,  therefore,  he 
may  thank  himself  who  suffered  as  an  evil  doer  in  that  respect.  But  the  reason 
whereof  we  are  loath  either  to  repeal  or  alter  the  law  is,  because  we  would  have  it 
remain  in  force  to  bear  witness  against  their  judgment  and  practice,  which  we 
conceive  them  to  be  erroneous.'  " 

The  person  reported  by  the  governor  as  whipped  here  was  Thomas  Painter,  of 
Hingham,  whose  contemptuous  crime  against  the  '  authority '  of  the  magistrates 
consisted  in  refusing  to  have  his  child  christened.  True,  the  governor  said,  they 
had  no  law  '  to  whip  in  that  kind,'  which  only  aggravates  their  crime  against 
humanity,  for  they  did  whip  him.  law  or  no  law,  and  for  what  the  governor  says, 
they  knew  to  be  simply  his  '  judgment.'     But  from  the  mild  manner  in  which  he 
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speaks  of  tliis  harmless  law,  as  a  mere' verbal '  witness '  against  '  erroneous '  '  judgment 
and  practice,'  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists,  they  wished  the  British  government  to 
understand  and  treat  it  as  a  dead-letter.  Indeed,  he  gives  the  promise  in  the  name 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  representative  he  was,  that  although  the  law  is  severe,  '  we 
never  did,  or  will,  execute  the  rigor  of  it  upon  any.'  How  did  Massachusetts  keep 
this  sacred  promise  ?     We  shall  see. 

The  feeling  engendered  in  England  by  this  new  crusade  against  '  heretics '  in 
America,  1645,  was  very  deep.  Some,  who  had  persecuted  the  Baptists  there,  sup- 
ported the  colony  in  its  rigor,  and  some  condemned  it  severely.  Richard  HoUing- 
worth  said  :  '  Our  belief  of  New  England  is,  that  they  would  suffer  the  godly  and 
peaceable  to  live  amongst  them,  though  they  differ  in  point  of  Church  government 
from  them.'  And  anothei*  author,  a  member  of  John  Goodwin's  congregation, 
'J.  P.,'  wrote  in  as  cool  a  strain  :  '  Why  do  not  our  Congregational  divines  write  to 
the  brethren  of  New  England,  and  convince  them  of  their  error,  who  give,  as  some 
say,  the  civil  magistrate  a  power  to  question  doctrines,  censure  errors  ?  Sure  we 
are  some  have  been  imprisoned,  some  banished,  that  pleaded  religion  and  mere 
conscience,  and  were  no  otherwise  disturbers  of  the  civil  peace  than  tlie  Congrega- 
tional way  is  like  to  be  here.  If  Old  England  be  said  to  persecute  for  suppressing 
sects  and  opinions  because  threatening  the  truth  and  civil  peace,  why  may  not  the 
same  name  be  put  upon  New  England,  who  are  found  in  the  same  work  and  way  ? ' 
Another  thing  which  deepened  the  intense  feeling  on  tlie  subject  was,  that  works 
on  infant  baptism,  ^ro  and  con,  began  to  flood  the  colony,  and  the  people  eagerly 
inquired  what  all  these  terribly  blighting  opinions  of  the  'Anabaptists'  were;  and 
when  they  found  that  the  bugaboo  lodged  in  the  right  of  a  man  to  keep  his  con- 
science whole  in  choosing  to  baptize  his  child  or  not,  like  reasonable  beings  they 
began  also  to  think  whether  or  not  it  were  rather  desirable  to  exercise  such 
freedom  where  Jehovah  had  exacted  no  such  service.  Discussion  was  all  that  the 
Baptists  needed  to  arrest  this  tyranny,  and  the  law  of  1644  had  unintentionally  thrown 
the  door  wide  open  for  such  discussion.  Hulbard  speaks  of  '  many  books  coming 
out  of  England  in  the  year  16'45,  some  in  defense  of  Anabaptism  and  other  errors, 
and /or  liberty  of  coiiscience,  as  a  shelter  for  a  general  toleration  of  all  opinions.' 

As  far  back  as  1643  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  who  had  bought  a  farm  of  400 
acres  at  Swampscott,  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Gravesend,  Long  Island,  '  fo»  den}-- 
ing  infant  baptism.'  Winthrop  says  of  her ;  '  The  Lady  Moody,  a  wise  and 
amiable  religious  woman,  being  taken  with  the  errors  of  denying  infant  baptism, 
was  dealt  withal  by  many  of  the  elders  and  others,  and  admonished  by  the  Church 
at  Salem.  ...  To  avoid  further  trouble,  she  removed  to  the  Dutch,,  against  the 
advice  of  her  friends.  Many  others  infested  with  Anabaptism  removed  thither  also. 
She  was  after  excommunicated.'  *^  True,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Church, 
which  she  united  with  April  5th,  1640,  but  lived  in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  left  it  'to 
avoid  further  trouble.'     Salem  had  become  disturbed  also  on  this  Baptist  issue,  for 
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July  Stli,  Itj-t"),  Towiisoiul  Bisluip,  a  ])i-oiniiieiit  man  there,  was  'presented,'  says 
Felt,  for  '  turning  his  back  on  the  ceremony  of  infant  baptism.'  He  adds  with 
siguiticance,  '  he  soon  left  the  town.' 

But  the  authorities  began  to  punish  Baptists  in  Massaehnsetts  Bay,  under  the 
law  of  164-i.  William  Witter,  of  Lynn,  was  arraigned  before  the  Essex  Quarterly 
Court,  February,  164G,  for  saying  that  '  they  who  stayed  while  a  child  is  baptized 
do  worship  the  devil.'  Martha  West  and  Henry  Collense  testify  that  he  charged 
such  persons  with  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  taking  the  name  of  the  Trinity  in  vain. 
Brother  Witter  certainly  did  give  very  free  use  to  his  tongue,  but  the  Court  had  an 
effectual  cure  for  all  'heretics'  who  did  that.  The  law  would  not  connive  at  such 
' opinions,' they  were  a  'hazard  to  the  whole  commonwealth;'  he  had  openly  con- 
demned infant  baptism,  and  had  'purposely'  departed  'the  congregation  at  the 
ministration  of  the  ordinance,'  and  for  such  wickedness  he  must  be  recompensed. 
He  was  sentenced  to  make  a  public  confession  before  the  congregation  at  Lynn» 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  or  be  censured  at  the  next  General  Court.  John  Wood  was 
arraigned  the  next  day  before  the  same  Court  '  for  professing  Anabaptist  sentiments 
and  withholding  his  children  from  baptism,'  and  Jolm  Spur  was  bound  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £'-20.  On  July  13th,  1651,  Spur  was  expelled  from  the  Boston  Church, 
'  because  he  ceased  to  commune  with  them,  on  the  belief  that  their  baptism,  singing 
of  psalms  and  covenant,  were  human  inventions.'  By  this  time  a  spirit  of  general 
discontent  was  settling  down  upon  the  public  mind,  and  persons  in  various  places 
were  beginning  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  Baptists  and  to  adopt  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism ;  a  state  of  things  which  the  magistrates 
found  it  difficult  to  repress,  and  which  at  last  forced  not  only  resistance,  but  direct 
aggression,  as  the  surest  method  of  self-defense.  Eelief  was  found  only  in  assuming 
a  firm  position  and  a  determined  stand  against  such  grinding  tyranny.  If  these 
Baptists  stayed  away  from  Congregational  Churches,  where  they  were  unhappy, 
those  Churches  forced  them  to  attend  and  treated  them  shamefully  for  not  coming; 
then,  if  they  went  at  their  command,  their  presence  made  these  Churches  equally 
unhappy.  They  were  disturbers  of  the  peace  when  they  kept  away,  and  they  were 
contentious  when  they  went ;  a  contradictory  state  of  things  which  must  cure  itself, 
being  a  slander  on  the  Lamb  of  God  and  a  disgrace  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    BOSTON     BAPTISTS. 

FIERCE  bigotry  and  intolerance  did  much  for  tlie  ancient  Baptists  in  Jerusalem 
of  old,  and  this  liistor}-  repeated  itself  in  Boston  during  the  year  1651.  The 
story  is  very  simple.  William  Witter,  a  plain  old  farmer,  lived  at  Swampscott,  near 
Lynn,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  As  far  back  as 
February  28th,  1643,  he  renounced  infant  baptism,  and  was  brought  before  the 
Court,  charged  with  speaking  itidecently  of  that  ordinance.  But  having  made  some 
sort  of  an  apology,  he  was  arraigned  a  second  time,  February  18th,  16-16,  and  was 
formally  excommunicated  July  21:th,  1651,  'for  absenting  himself  from  the  public 
ordinances  nine  months  or  more  and  for  being  rebaptized." '  Meanwhile  he  had 
become  a  member  of  Clarke's  Church  at  Newport ;  at  what  time  does  not  appear, 
but  evidently  some  time  before,  as  he  had  not  attended  the  Church  at  Lynn  for 
more  than  nine  months.  Having  become  blind  as  well  as  old,  and  living  little, 
if  any  thing,  less  than  seventy-five  miles  from  his  Church,  he  was  unable  to  attend 
its  communion  or  to  share  its  Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship,  all  his  surround- 
ings being  hostile  to  him.  AV^hether  he  had  invited  a  visit  from  representatives  of 
the  Newport  Church,  or  they  wei'e  prompted  to  visit  him  in  his  affliction,  is  not 
stated,  but  the  Church  records  say :  '  Three  of  the  brethren,  namely,  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  pastor,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  James  Crandall,  were  taken  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  July  20th.  1651,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  brethren  whom  they  went  to  visit ; 
namely,  William  Witter,  in  the  town  of  Lyn.'  But  it  is  clear  from  the  record 
itself  that  he  was  a  '  brother'  in  that  Church,  as  Backus  calls  him  ;  also  Arnold,  in 
his  'History  of  Khode  Island,'  calls  him  'an  aged  member,'  and  Dr.  Palfrey  men- 
tions him  as  a  '  brother  in  the  Church  of  Baptists.' 

The  above  named  three  started  on  this  mission  of  love  worthy  of  Jesus  himself 
and  an  honor  to  his  servants.  They  passed  quietl}'  on  their  long  journey,  possibly 
through  Boston,  and  reached  Witter's  home  on  Saturday  night,  hoping  for  a  quiet 
Sabbath  under  a  Christian  roof.  But  this  was  criminal,  much  as  Peter  and  John 
sinned  .against  Jerusalem  by  helping  a  poor  cripple  there.  When  the  Sabbath 
dawned  they  thought  that  they  would  '  worship  God  in  their  own  way  on  tlie  Lord's 
day'  in  Witter's  family.  Yes;  but  what  right  had  they  to  think  any  such  thing? 
Did  they  not  know  that  it  was  a  crime  to  worship  God  'in  your  own  way,'  even 
under  your  own  roof,  in  Massachusetts  ?  Notwithstanding  this  Clarke  began  to 
preach  God's  word,  from  Rev.  iii,  10,  to  Witter's  family,  his  two  traveling  com- 
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panions,  and,  as  lie  says,  to  '  four  or  live  strangers  tliat  came  in  unexpected 
after  I  had  begun.'  Quite  likel\'  tliose  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  John  Wood, 
Joseph  Rednap  and  Roger  Scott,  were  all  present.  "Wood  had  been  tried,  February 
19th,  1640,  for  '  professing  Anabaptist  sentiments  and  withholding  his  children  from 
baptism ;'  Rednap  had  broken  the  law  in  usually  '  departing  from  the  congregation 
at  the  time  of  administering  the  seal  of  baptism  ;'=  and  Scott  was  that  drowsy 
sinner  who  was  tried  by  the  Court,  February  2Stli,  1C43,  'for  common  sleeping  at 
the  public  exercise  upon  the  Lord's  day,  and  for  striking  him  that  waked  him,'  and 
was  'severely  whipped'  for  tlie  same  in  the  ensuing  December.  Tin's  de])onent 
saith  not  whether  he  really  was  at  "Witter's,  or,  if  so,  whether  he  wanted  a  quiet  nap 
unaroused  by  a  pugnacious  Puritan  Dogberry;  perhaps  he  thought  that  a  stirring 
Baptist  sermon  was  just  the  novelty  to  keep  him  wide  awake  on  that  Sunday  and  in 
that  particular  place. 

But  no  matter  who  was  there,  Clarke  had  begun  to  preach  powerfully  on  the 
faithfulness  of  God  to  his  people  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  when  two  constables 
invaded  the  farmhouse,  rushing  in  with  a  warrant  from  Robert  Bridges,  the  'ordi- 
nary;' and  the  Newport  bretliren  were  brought  before  this  officer  of  justice  as 
prisoners.  Bridges  insisted  that  they  should  attend  service  at  the  State  Church,  and 
they  insisted  that  they  would  not.  Clarke  said :  '  If  thou  foreest  us  into  your 
assembly  we  cannot  hold  communion  with  them.'  Clarke  was  ver^-  clear-headed, 
but  he  mistook  the 'squire,  for  it  was  not  'communion'  that  he  was  aiming  at. 
The  law  required  all  to  attend  the  State  Church,  and,  therefore,  them;  and  go  they 
should  anyhow,  so  they  were  forced  into  the  assembly.  Clarke  saj's  that  when  he 
was  taken  in  he  removed  his  hat  and  'civilly  saluted  them,'  but  when  he  had  been 
conducted  to  a  seat  he  put  on  his  hat,  'opened  my  book  and  fell  to  reading.'  This 
troubled  the  'ordinary,'  and  he  commanded  the  constable  to  'pluck  off  our  hats, 
which  he  did,  and  where  he  laid  mine  there  I  let  it  lie.'  When  the  service  closed 
Clarke  desired  to  speak  to  the  congregation,  but  silence  was  commanded  and  the 
prisoners  were  removed.  Some  liberty  was  granted  them  on  Monday,  which  they 
used,  as  Paul  and  Silas  used  theirs  at  Pliilip])i,  when  they  entered  into  the  house  of 
Lydia  and  exhorted  the  brethren.  So  here,  Clarke  and  his  brethren  entered  the 
house  of  Witter  and  actually  shocked  the  magistrates  by  commemorating  the  love 
of  Jesus  together  in  observing  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  act  filled  the  cup  of  their 
iniquity  to  the  brim,  and  it  was  probably  the  main  object  of  their  visit. 

On  ^Monday  the\-  were  removed  to  Boston  and  cast  into  prison,  the  charges 
against  them  being,  for  'disturbing  tlie  congregation  in  the  afternoon,  for  draw- 
ing aside  others  after  their  erroneous  judgments  and  practices,  and  for  siisjncion 
of  rebaptizing  one  or  more  amongst  us.'  Clarke  was  fined  £20,  Holmes  £30, 
Crandall  £5,  and  on  refusal  to  pay  they  were  '  to  be  well  whipped,'  although 
Winthrop  had  told  the  English  government  that  they  had  no  law  '  to  whip  in  that 
kind.'     Edwards  says  that  while  '  Mr.  Clarke  stood  stripped  at  the  whipping-post 
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some  humane  person  was  so  affected  with  tlie  sight  of  a  scliolar,  a  gentleman  and 
reverend  divine,  in  siicli  a  situation,  that  he,  with  a  sum  of  money,  redeemed  liim 
from  his  bloody  tormentors.'  Before  this  lie  had  asked  the  Court :  '  What  law  of 
God  or  man  had  he  broken,  that  his  back  must  be  given  to  the  tormentors  for  it,  or 
he  be  despoiled  of  his  goods  to  the  amount  of  £20  ? '  To  which  Endicott  replied  : 
'Yon  have  denied  infant  baptism  and  deserve  death,  going  np  and  down,  and 
secretly  insinuating  into  them  that  be  weak,  but  cannot  maintain  it  before  our 
ministers.'  Clarke  tells  us  '  that  indulgent  and  tender-hearted  friends,  without  my 
consent  and  contrary  to  my  judgment,  paid  the  fine.'^  Thus  some  one  paid  the 
tine  of  Clarke  and  Crandall,  and  proposed  to  pay  that  of  Holmes.  The  lirst  two 
were  released,  whether  they  assented  or  not,  but  Holmes  who  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  who  afterward  succeeded  Dr.  Clarke  as  pastor  of  the  Newport  Church,  would 
not  consent  to  the  paying  of  his  fine,  and  because  he  refused  he  was  whipped  thirty 
stripes,  September  6th,  1651.  He  said  that  he  '  durst  not  accept  of  deliverance  in 
such  a  way.'  He  was  found  guilty  of  '  hearing  a  sermon  in  a  private  manner,'  or, 
as  the  mittimus  issued  by  Robert  Bridges  expresses  it, 

'  For  being  taken  by  the  constable  at  a  private  meeting  at  Lin,  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  exercising  among  themselves,  to  whom  divers  of  the  town  repaired  and  joined 
with  them,  and  that  in  time  of  public  exercise  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  as  also  for 
offensively  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  congregation,  at  their  coming  into  tlie  public 
meeting  in  the  time  of  prayer,  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  saying  and  manifesting  that 
the  Church  in  Lin  was  not  constituted  according  to  the  order  of  our  Lord.  .  .  . 
And  for  suspicion  of  their  having  their  hands  in  rebaptizing  of  one  or  more.' 

Bancroft  says  that  he  was  whipped  'unmercifully,'  and  Governor  Jenks, 'that 
for  many  days,  if  not  some  weeks,  he  could  take  no  rest  but  upon  his  knees  and 
elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  part  of  his  body  to  touch  the  bed  whereon  he 
lay.'  While  enduring  this  torture,  he  joined  his  Lord  on  the  cross  and  Stephen,  in 
praying  that  this  sin  might  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  persecutors;  and  when 
bis  lacerated  flesh  quivered  and  blood  streamed  from  his  body,  so  powerfully  did 
tiie  grace  of  the  Crucified  sustain  him  that  he  cheerfully  said  to  his  tormentors : 
'  You  have  struck  me  with  roses!' 

His  remarkable  words  call  to  mind  the  superhuman  saying  of  another  noted 
Baptist,  James  Bainham,  the  learned  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  was 
martyred  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Fox  shows  (ii,  p.  246)  that  he  repudiated  the 
baptism  of  infants.  Sir  Thomas  More  lashed  him  to  the  whipping-post  in  his 
own  house  at  Chelsea,  and  the  whip  drew  blood  copiousl}'  from  his  back  ;  then, 
when  he  was  burning  at  the  stake,  his  legs  and  arms  being  half-consumed,  he 
exclaimed  in  triumph:  '  O,  ye  Papists!  behold  ye  look  for  miracles,  and  here  j'on 
may  see  a  miracle.  In  this  fire  I  feel  no  more  pain  than  if  I  were  in  a  bed  of  down  ; 
it  is  to  me  as  a  bed  of  roses!'  Holmes  had  much  of  this  noble  martyr's  spirit. 
Most  touchingly  he  himself  wrote  : 
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'I  said  to  tlie  people,  tlion<j:li  my  Hesli  should  fail  and  my  spirit  should  fail,  yet 
Ood  will  not  fail ;  so  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  cotne  in  and  so  to  fill  my  heart  and 
tonjjue  as  a  vessel  full,  and  with  an  audible  voice  I  break  forth,  prayinj;  unto  the 
Lord  not  to  lay  this  sin  to  their  charffe,  and  telling  the  people  that  now  I  found  he 
did  not  fail  ine,  and,  tlierefore.  now  I  should  trust  him  forever  who  failed  me  not. 
For,  in  truth,  as  the  strokes  fell  upon  me  I  had  such  a  spiritual  manifestation  of 
God's  presence  as  the  like  thereof  I  never  had,  nor  can  with  tlesliy  toncfue  express, 
and  the  outward  pain  was  so  removed  from  me,  that,  indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  declare 
it  to  you.  It  was  so  easy  to  me  that  I  could  well  bear  it ;  yea,  and  in  a  manner  felt 
it  not,  although  it  was  grievous,  as  the  spectators  said,  the  man  striking  with  all  his 
strength — yea,  spitting  on  his  hands  three  times,  as  many  aflSrmed — with  a  three-corded 
whip,  giving  me  therewith  thirty  strokes.  When  he  had  loosened  me  from  the  post, 
having  joyfulness  in  my  heart  and  cheerfulness  in  my  countenance,  as  the  spectators 
observed,  I  told  the  magistrates,  yon  have  struck  me  as  with  roses,  and  said,  more- 
over, although  the  Lord  hath  made  it  easy  to  mc,  yet  I  pray  God  it  may  not  be  laid 
to  your  charge.' 

The  vengeful  feeling  of  the  authorities  toward  these  harmless  men  illustrates 
the  severity  which  was  intended.  During  their  examination,  Governor  Endicott 
charged  them  with  being  '  Anabaptists,'  said  they  '  deserved  death,'  and  that  '  they 
would  not  have  such  trash  brought  into  their  dominion.'  The  Court  Tost  its  temper, 
and  even  John  Wilson,  a  clergyman  of  a  very  gentle  spirit,  struck  Holmes,  and 
said  :  '  The  curse  of  God  go  with  thee  ; '  to  which  the  sufferer  replied  :  '  I  bless  God 
I  am  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus.'  After  the  whipping  of 
Holmes,  thirteen  persons  suffered  in  one  way  or  another  for  the  sympathy  which 
they  manifested  for  him  and  were  unable  to  repress.  John  Spur  and  John  Hazel 
were  sentenced  to  receive  ten  lashes,  or  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  each.  Their  crime 
was,  that  they  had  taken  the  holy  confessor  by  the  hand  when  he  was  led  to  the 
whipping-post  by  the  executioner.  This  fine  was  paid  by  their  friends  without  their 
consent.  The  story  which  they  both  tell  in  detail,  of  their  arrest  under  warrants 
issued  by  Increase  Xowel,  as  well  as  of  their  trial  and  sufferings  for  greeting  tlieir 
abused  brother,  are  most  affecting.  Hazel  being  about  sixty  years  of  age  and 
iufii-in,  had  come  fifty  miles  to  comfort  his  fi'iend  Holmes  in  prison.  Professor 
Knowles  tells  us  that  this  old  Simeon  from  Rehoboth  died  before  he  reached  his 
home.  The  saint  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  allowing  his  soft  old  heart  to  pity  a  poor 
lacerated  brother,  who  had  left  his  noble  wife  and  eight  children  to  visit  the  blind 
in  his  atiliction. 

This  outrage  aroused  the  most  bivter  resentment  everywhere,  and  to  his 
lionor  it  should  be  known  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  Richard  Saltonstall,  one  of 
the  first  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  a  dignified 
and  indignant  letter,  dated  April  25th,  1652,  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Wilson,  in 
which  he  wrote : 

'It  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported  daily 
of  your  tyranny  and  persecutions  in  Xew  England,  as  that  you   fine,  whip,  and  im- 
prison men  for  their  consciences.     First,  you  compel  such  to  come  into  your  assein- 
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blies  as  you  know  will  not  join  with  you  in  worship,  and  when  they  show  their  dis- 
like thereof,  and  witness  against  it,  then  you  stir  up  your  magistrates  to  punish  them 
for  such  as  you  conceive  their  public  affronts.  .  .  .  These  rigid  ways  have  laid  you 
very  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints.  I  do  assure  you  that  1  have  heard  them  pray 
in  the  public  assemblies  that  the  Lord  would  give  you  meek  and  humble  spirits,  not 
to  strive  so  much  for  uniformity  as  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  i)ond  of 
])eace.  When  I  was  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  our  wars,  I  remember  some 
Christians  there,  that  then  had  serious  thoughts  of  planting  in  New  England,  desired 
me  to  write  to  the  governor  thereof,  to  know  if  those  that  differ  fi'om  you  in 
opinion,  yet  holding  the  same  foundation  in  religion,  as  Anabaptists,  Seekers,  Anti- 
nomians,  and  the  like,  might  be  permitted  to  live  among  you,  to  whicii  I  received 
this  short  answer  from  your  then  governor,  Mr.  Dudley:  '•  God  forbid,"  said  he, 
"  our  love  for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  lue  should  tolerate  errors.'''' 
I  hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibility  of  judgment,  .  .  .  We  pray  for 
you  and  wish  you  prosperity  every  way ;  hoped  the  Lord  would  have  given  you  so 
much  light  and  love  there,  that  you  might  have  been  e\'es  to  God's  people  here,  and 
not  to  practice  these  courses  in  the  wilderness  which  you  went  so  far  to  prevent.'  * 

Cotton  undei-took  in  reply  to  justify  the  dark  deed,  and  made  as  shameful  a 
failure  as  ever  an  inquisitor  made  in  defense  of  the  Inquisition.  He  saw  nothing 
in  Holmes's  conduct  but  willful  obstinacy,  and  if  a  citizen  is  obstinate  in  his  opinions 
is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  whip  it  out?  And  so  he  threw  the 
entire  responsibility  upon  the  victim  himself.     These  are  his  words : 

'As  for  his  whipping,  it  was  more  voluntarily  chosen  by  him  than  inflicted  on 
him.  His  censure  by  the  Court  was  to  have  paid,  as  I  know,  thirty  pounds  or  else 
be  wliipped  ;  his  fine  was  offered  to  be  paid  by  friends  for  him  freely ;  but  he  chose 
rather  to  be  whipped ;  in  which  case,  if  his  suffering  of  strides  was  any  ivorship  of 
God  at  all,  surely  it  could  be  accounted  no  better  than  ivill-worship.'' 

So  obtuse  was  his  conscience  in  all  that  related  to  the  freedom  of  man's  soul  in 
the  worship  of  God,  that  he  could  not  see  the  base  injustice  of  fining  a  man  for  his 
convictions  of  duty  to  God,  and  then  whipping  him  because  he  would  not  consent 
to  recognize  the  righteousness  of  his  own  punishment  by  paying  an  unjust  fine. 
Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  understood  the  matter  as  Holmes  understood  it, 
and  in  writing,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  said  : 

'  The  paying  of  a  fine  seems  to  be  but  a  small  thing  in  comparison  of  a  man's 
parting  with  his  religion,  yet  the  paying  of  a  fine  is  the  acknowledgTuent  of  a  trans- 
gression ;  and  for  a  man  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  transgressed,  when  his  con- 
science tells  him  he  has  not,  is  but  little,  if  any  thing  at  all,  short  of  parting  with 
his  religion.' 

But,  with  the  heartlessness  of  a  stone.  Cotton  says :  '  The  imprisonment  of  either 
of  them  was  no  detriment.  I  believe  they  fared  neither  of  them  better  at  home, 
and  I  am  sure  Homes  had  not  been  so  well  clad  in  many  years  before.'  He  evi- 
dently respected  Holmes's  coat  more  than  the  shoulders  which  it  covered.  He  con- 
tinues : 

'  We  believe  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  men's  inventions  and  God's 
institutions.    We  fled  from  men's  inventions,  to  which  we  else  should  have  been  com- 
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polled ;  we  compel  none  to  men's  inventions.  If  our  ways,  rigid  ways  as  you  call 
ilieui,  iiave  laid  us  low  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  yea,  and  of  the  saints,  as  you 
style  tliein,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  any  part  of  their  saintship.'' 

All  this  is  rendered  the  more  luuniliating.  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  entire 
transaction  was  unlawful.  The  statute  of  November  13tli,  1614,  called  for  the 
'banishment'  of  Baptists,  but  AVinslow  said  that  they  had  no  law  'to  whip  in  that 
kind  ;'  hence,  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  whole  case,  without  even  the  show  or  pre- 
tense of  law.  Possibly  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  able  historians 
have  passed  it  by  in  silence.  Johnson  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his  History  of  1654, 
nor  Morton  in  his  Memorial  of  1669,  nor  Hubbard  in  his  History  of  1680,  nor 
Mather  in  his  of  1702.  Others,  who  did  make  the  record,  generally  palliated  the 
conduct  of  the  persecutors  as  best  they  could.  But  it  was  left  for  Dr.  Palfrey,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  make  light  of  this  helpless  confessor's 
suffering,  by  expressing  his  suspicion  that  the  magistrates  sought  '  to  vindicate  what 
they  thought  the  majesty  of  the  law,  at  little  cost  to  the  delinquent.'  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  grave  historian  can,  with  any.  show  of  seriousness,  maintain  that 
the  majesty  of  law  was  jeoparded  "by  refusing  to  attend  a  State  Church,  and  by  taking 
the  Lord's  Supper  elsewhere  without  disturbing  any  one ;  or  if  it  were,  that  it  could 
be  vindicated  by  plowing  furrows  amongst  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  Christian's 
back  till  it  was  raw.  Besides,  there  was  no  law  to  be  vindicated  in  this  case.  The 
statutes  against  the  Baptists,  as  we  see,  provided  that  they  should  be  banished,  not 
flogged.  If  this  brutal  beating  were  a  mere  perfunctory  farce,  why  was  it  necessary 
to  deal  out  upon  the  qnivering  flesh  of  Holmes  the  last  lasli  up  to  thirt}-  ?  Increase 
Nowel  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church,  the  judges  sat  in  its  chief  seats,  and 
should  have  remembered  the  cruel  scourging  of  their  Saviour  by  a  heartless  judge. 
Instead,  as  Edwards  says.  '  with  a  whip  of  three  cords  belaboring  his  back  till  poor 
Hohnes's  flesh  was  reduced  to  jelly,'  so  they  recollected  their  Redeemer  in  his  servant. 
The  thirty  lashes  with  the  three-corded  whip  counted  ninety  strokes  in  all ;  though 
others,  Mhipped  at  the  same  time  for  rape  and  counterfeiting  money,  received  but 
ten  !  And  what  does  it  count  to  the  honor  of  his  tormentors  that  the  patient  suf- 
ferer said  :  '  You  have  struck  me  as  with  roses  ? '  The  spiritual  exaltation  of 
martyrs  in  all  ages  has  asserted  itself  by  lifting  them  above  physical  sufferings,  which, 
in  themselves,  have  been  most  excruciating.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  because  poor 
Bainham  cried  that  the  flames  were  like  a  bed  of  down,  they  therefore  did  not 
reduce  his  body  to  a  cinder  ?  Neither  can  it  be  claimed  that  what  Holmes  called 
'  a  whip  of  roses  '  did  not  almost  flay  him  alive.  He,  himself,  tells  us  that  his  pangs 
were  so  '  grievous'  that  with  strong  crying  and  tears  he  prayed  to  him  who  was  able 
to  save  him,  so  that  neither  his  flesh  nor  spirit  '  failed,'  but  like  his  Master  he  was 
heard  and  strengthened  to  endure  what  he  feared.  Surely,  Dr.  Palfrey's  notions  of 
law  and  its  '  majesty '  needed  as  much  revision  as  did  his  suspicions  and  tender 
mercies.     This  whipping  of  Holmes  was  as  grievous  a  piece  of  tyranny  as  ever  was 
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iiiliic'ted  at  the  hands  of  Christian  men,  and  it  can  find  no  palliation  in  the  divine 
grace  vouchsafed  to  his  spiritual  support.  Often  when  the  body  of  a  holy  man  is 
the  most  severely  racked,  his  spirit  seems  consciously  to  glance  aside  and,  as  it  were, 
Gtand  apart  from  the  body  to  exult  in  its  own  superiority  to  his  suffering  flesh. 
But  all  cynical  pooh-poohment  of  their  agonies  is  unworthy  of  a  man  who  pretends  to 
human  consciousness.  That  soullessness  which  excuses  the  whipping  of  Holmes 
would  justify  the  burning  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 

It  was  sufficiently  painful  that  Dr.  Palfrey  should  tinge  the  cheek  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  a  gratuitous  fling  at  Holmes's  stripes  as  harmless;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  a  learned  and  aged  minister  of  that  lowly  One  who  said,  '  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me,'  to  select  for  himself  the  distinction  of  sneering  at  this  bleeding  child  of  God. 
In  1876  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  in  his  work  on  Roger  Williams,  not  only  cites  Palfrey's 
unworthy  remark  with  approval,  but  on  page  145  reveals  an  unlovely  animus  in 
doing  so,  by  the  sneer :  '  Holmes  whipped— having  insisted  upon  ■it!'  Palfrey  might 
well  have  spared  the  sensibilities  of  Christ  like  men  despite  the  studied  finish  of  his 
sentence,  but  much  less  was  it  needful  for  this  venerable  scholar  of  three-score  years 
to  wound  refined  humanity  by  studied  coarseness.  Though  thrust  out  of  the  text, 
in  contrast  with  Palfrey's  words  and  carefully  veiled  in  his  Index,  no  charitable 
man  can  persuade  himself  that  the  red  sores  on  Holmes's  back  woidd  have  suited 
the  doctor's  gloating  better  had  such  flowers  glowed  in  a  heap  at  the  sufferer's  feet, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bainham.  Palfrey  knew  that  his  ground  was  delicate  and  trod 
lightly,  but  to  use  Paul's  words  of  Isaiah,  Dr.  Dexter  '  is  very  bold,'  and  rushes 
where  Palfrey  '  suspected '  that  he  would  like  to  tread  softly. 

Without  honor  to  Massachusetts  history,  and  without  throwing  one  ray  of 
light  upon  this  dark  lilot  on  its  pages.  Dr.  Dexter  has  offered  himself  as  the 
apologist  of  tliis  barbarity  toward  his  Baptist  brethren,  and  for  this  purpose  adopts 
and  elaborates  a  most  astounding  theory  from  Dr.  Palfrey.  He  claims  that  the 
object  of  this  pilgrimage  to  Swampscott  was  not  to  administer  spiritual  consolation 
to  Witter,  but  as  he  puts  it,  to  float  '  the  red  flag  of  the  anabaptistieal  fanaticism ' 
'  full  in  the  face  of  the  Bay  bull.'  In  other  words,  taken  from  his  Index  again, 
'  Clarke  and  his  party  leave  Newport  to  obtain  a  little  persecution  in  Massachusetts,' 
and  that  to  accomplish  a  purely  political  end.  His  statement  of  the  case  is  briefly 
this.  Some  time  before,  Coddington,  of  Rhode  Island,  had  gone  to  London  to  obtain 
leave  from  England  to  institute  a  separate  government  for  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Canonicut,  he  to  be  the  governor.     Dr.  Dexter's  words  are: 

'  In  the  autumn  of  1650  it  was  understood  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  with 
this  new  instrument,  and  it  was  further  understood  that  it  was  Mr.  Coddington's 
desire  and  intention  to  bring  about  under  it,  if  possible,  the  introduction  of  Rhode 
Island  into  the  confederacy  then  existing  of  the  other  colonies,  if  not  absolutely  to 
prevent  its  annexation  to  Massachusetts.'  Clarke  and  Coddington  were  not;  on 
good   terms,  and   the  '  Anabaptist  pastor  wms  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new-coming 
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order  of  tilings.'  '  Wlieii  the  crisis  aj)proaclied,  lie  seems  to  have  felt  that  a  little 
persecutiuii  of  the  Aiuibajjtists^if  such  a  thing  could  be  managed — by  Massachu- 
setts, might  serve  an  iinj)ortant  purpose  in  prejudicing  the  Rhode  Island  mind 
against  Coddington's  scheme.' 

Accordingly,  the  visit  to  Witter  was  carefully  planned  and  executed  as  a  means  of 
enraging  the  '  Bay  bull  I '  ^ 

Possibly,  Coddington  had  the  above  project  in  view,  and  he  may  have  been 
opposed  by  Clarke  ;  but  certainly  and  naturally,  this  cruelty  to  Holmes  raised  a 
storm  of  indignation  against  its  perpetrators.  These  arc  the  only  facts  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  journey  itself  which  Di-.  Dexter  adduces  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  jurisprudence  that  a  man  is  to  be  held 
innocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  that  his  motives  are  to  be  presumed  good 
until  shown  to  be  evil.  A  Christian  historian  is  bound  to  observe,  at  least,  the 
same  measure  of  just  judgment  that  obtains  in  ordinary-  tribunals.  And,  no  candid 
man  will  conclude  that  the  facts  recounted  here  are  inconsistent  with  good  inten- 
tions, or  that  they  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Holmes  and  his  associates  went 
to  Massachusetts  to  carry  out  a  political  plot.  One  who  will  read  Dr.  Dexter's 
own  account  of  this  transaction  with  care,  will  see  that  the  alleged  ulterior 
designs  are  not  even  inferences  from  facts.  They  are  supplied  entirely  by  the 
writer  himself,  and  are  artfully  worked  into  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Outside 
of  the  common  presumption  of  innocence,  the  actual  occurrences  tend  distinctly  to 
show  that  the  real  reason  of  the  visit  to  Swampscott  was  the  one  openly  avowed. 
The  conduct  of  the  three  visitors  was  that  of  men  who  shunned  rather  than  coui-ted 
publicity.  If  their  purpose  had  been  to  flaunt  the  'red  flag  full  in  the  face  of  the 
Bay  bull,'  they  would  not  have  gone  quietly  to  Witter's  house  and  held  religious 
service  there,  almost  in  secret.  They  would  have  made  their  presence  and  their 
infraction  of  the  local  law  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  As  it  was,  they  were  dragged 
from  their  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  forced  into  a  public  congregation  against  their 
will  and  remonstrance,  by  a  constable.  Then,  fire-eminent  amongst  the  three,  the 
behavior  of  Holmes  after  the  arrest  was  simply  that  of  strong  convictions  and 
heroic  consistency. 

Whatever  may  he  said  in  extenuation  of  the  action  of  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  case,  and  it  is  little  at  the  most,  they  were  intolerant  and  inquisi- 
torial. They  had  come  to  Xew  England  not  to  establish  religious  freedom,  but  a 
religious  absolutism  of  their  own.  As  Dr.  Dexter  nai'vel}'  puts  it,  they  had  deter- 
mined ■  to  make  their  company  spiritually  homogeneous.'  Give  tliein  the  credit 
of  being  children  of  their  age  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  the  case  is  entirely 
different  with  a  minister  of  Jesus,  who  has  breathed  the  air  of  Xew  England  for 
half  a  century,  and  is  writing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  who 
instead  of  asking  for  a  charitable  verdict  upon  their  faults,  seeks  to  justify  them,  in 
the  warp  and  in  the  web,  and  to  that  end  sets  himself  systematically  to  revile  the 
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dead  who  suffered  their  tyranny.  His  strictures  show  him  to  be  so  obviously  the  com- 
mitted advocate  of  an  untenable  theory,  that  with  all  his  acuteness,  liis  dogmatiz- 
ing is  not  even  plausible.  Upon  him  must  rest  the  stain  of  having  imputed  to  these 
confessors,  without  the  slightest  foundation,  only  wicked  intentions  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  Christian  mercy.  Bancroft  is  not  alone  in  saying  that  Holmes 
was '  whipped  unmercifully,'  uor  Arnold,  that  he  was  '  cruelly  whipped.'  Oliver,  in 
his  '  Puritan  Commonwealth,'  says  that  he  was  '  livid  with  the  bruises  from  the  lash,' 
and  Gay  writes  in  Bryant's  '  History  of  the  United  States  : '  '  Such  was  his  spii-itual 
exaltation  that  when  the  ghastly  spectacle  was  over,  and  liis  clothes  were  restored  to 
him  to  cover  his  scored  and  blood}'  back,  he  turned  to  the  magistrates  standing  by, 
and  said,  "  You  have  struck  mo  with  roses."  ' 

A  writer  of  the  present  day  is  no  more  responsible  for  this  treatment  of 
Baptists  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities,  than  were  their  victims,  and  it  is  hon- 
orable to  the  historic  pen  to  hear  men  who  have  no  special  interest  in  those 
victims,  beyond  that  of  common  humanity,  express  their  honest  convictions,  as  Mr. 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard,  does  in  his  'Memorial  History  of  Boston.'  He  says 
that  the 

'  Anabaptists '  received  '  grievous  treatment  from  the  magistrates  of  the 
Puritan  commonwealth.  .  .  .  Our  rulers  were  most  perplexed  and  dismayed 
by  tlie  experience  already'  referred  to,  namely,  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
colony  of  unbaptized,  because  their  parents  were  not  members  of  the  Chui-ch. 
...  It  is  a  sad  story.  Most  pure  and  excellent  and  otherwise  inoffensive  persons 
were  the  sufferers,  and  generally  patient  ones.  But  the  struggle  was  a  brief  one. 
The  Baptists  conquered  in  it  and  came  to  equal  esteem  and  love  with  their  brethren. 
Tlieir  iidelity  was  one  of  the  needful  and  effective  influences  in  I'educing  the 
equally  needful  but  effective  intolerance  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth.'  ' 

There  is,  however,  a  sadly  ludicrous  side  to  Dr.  Dexter's  showing  wliich  few 
care  to  follow.  He  counts  Massachusetts  out  of  his  theory  entirely,  for  he  fails 
to  show  that  she  was  in  such  a  lovable  frame  of  mind  as  to  court  union  with  Rhode 
Island  and  with  her  frightful  'red  flag.'  Whether  a  public  proposition  for  the 
wholesale  importation  of  vipers  into  the  Bay  Colony,  or  a  confederation  with 
the  '  Anabaptistical  fanaticism '  of  Rhode  Island,  would  have  most  alarmed  that 
commonwealth,  it  is  hard  to  say.     Bryant  thinks  that 

'  These  Rhode  Island  people  grew,  from  the  beginning,  more  and  more  intol- 
erable to  the  Boston  brethren.  It  was  bad  enough  that  they  should  obstinately 
maintain  the  rights  of  independent  thought  and  private  conscience  ;  it  was  unpar- 
donable that  they  should  assume  to  be  none  the  less  sincere  Christians  and  good 
citizens,  and  should  succeed  in  establishing  a  government  of  their  own  on  principles 
which  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  declared  was  criminal.  Even  in  a  common 
peril  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  could  recognize  no  tie  of  old  friendship — hardly, 
indeed,  of  human  sympathy — that  should  bind  them  to  sucli  men.'* 

Another  aspect  of  this  very  cheap  persecution  theory  is  the  jocose  assum])tion 
tliat  the  Rhode  Island  people  were  obtuse  and  slow  to  learn  that  the  'Bay  bull'  ever 
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dill  frutli  at  the  mouth  and  tear  tlie  turf  in  violence  when  he  snuffed  fresh  breezes 
from  the  Providence  plantations  and  Aquidneck.  Sundry  occasions  had  arisen  in 
the  schooling  of  the  '  fanatical '  colony  to  educate  her,  touching  the  temper  of  this 
rampant  bull  of  Bashaii.  Some  of  her  best  colonists  had  been  driven  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  Williams  down ;  and  Rhode  Island  must  have  Ijeen  a  dull  scholar' 
indeed  to  have  needed  a  'little'  new  persecution  to  awaken  her,  after  tlie  lesson  of 
November  13th,  1644. 

Last  of  all,  this  theory  of  managing  to  get  up  '  a  little  persecution  of  the  Ana- 
baptists'  to  order  does  not  accord  with  Clarke's  acknowledged  ability  as  a  politician. 
To  be  sure  he  knew  that  old  fanner  Witter  had  been  up  before  the  Courts  on  the 
charge  of  being  an  '  Anabaptist '  on  two  occasions — eight  years  before  tliis  visit  and 
five  years  before — and  that  he  had  not  been  to  the  Established  Church  for  more  than 
'nine  months,'  all  of  which  should  have  shown  him  that  the  '  Ba}'  bull'  was  not 
nearly  as  furions  on  that  particular  farm  as  in  some  other  places.  If  this  crafty 
elder  had  wanted  to  tire  the  Baptist  heart  of  Rhode  Island  to  some  effect,  why  did 
he  not  make  directly  for  Boston,  instead  of  leaving  it  quietly  ;  and,  as  he  was  there 
on  Saturday,  too,  wh}'  did  he  not  stay  over  Sunday,  go  to  Cotton's  Church,  and 
'  flout '  the  flag  there  ?  Cotton  would  have  known  it  in  a  moment,  and  by  Monday 
night  the  roaring  of  the  'bull'  would  have  traveled  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  from 
Plymouth  to  Providence,  from  Boston  to  the  horn  of  Cape  Cod.  But  instead  of  that, 
he  hides  himself  on  Sunday  in  a  Baptist  family  on  an  obscure  farm  two  miles 
from  a  Congregational  Church,  will  not  show  his  face  till  two  constables  drag  him 
out,  will  not  go  to  a  Congregational  Church  till  dragged  into  it,  and  does  not  act  at  all 
like  a  child  of  his  generation,  but  altogether  like  an  unsophisticated  'child  of  light.' 
What  could  the  plotter  be  thinking  of  to  let  Mr.  Cotton  have  peace  when  he  was 
within  ten  miles  of  him,  and  when  one  wave  of  the  'flag'  would  have  turned 
Boston  into  Bedlam  ? 

Still,  these  tliree  Newport  evangelists  might  not  have  been  so  verdant,  after  all, 
as  they  seemed.  These  things  appear  clear  to  Dr.  Dexter,  namely  :  1.  They  knew  that 
the  '  Bay  '  kept  a  persecuting  'bull,' with  very  long  horns,  on  which  to  toss  defense- 
less Baptists.  2.  That  it  was  very  excitable,  and  a  '  red  '  Baptist  flag '  flouted  full  in 
its  face  '  was  sure  to  disabuse  all  minds  that  had  been  soothed  into  the  dangerous  be- 
lief of  its  loving  and  lamb-like  disposition ;  but,  3.  They  could  hardly  know  that  it 
was  kept  on  that  Swampscott  farm,  or  that  it  would  make  all  Bashan  tremble,  by 
tearing  up  the  turf  generally,  even  when  the  'red  flag'  was  not  '  flouted  full  in  its 
face.'  The  meshes  of  Clai-ke's  net  are  very  open  if  these  were  his  notions,  and 
form  an  extremely  thin  veil  for  the  eyes  of  the  quick-sighted  '  Bay  bull.' 

The  entire  chain  of  circumstances  render  it  much  more  rational  to  interpret  this 
visit  as  having  in  view  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Witter  by  the 
Kiithority  of  the  Newport  Church.  This  service,  on  Monday  morning,  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  the  entire  transaction.     Backus,  quoting  from  the  Newport  Church 
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record,  savs  tliat  the  three  were  '  representatives  of  the  Church  in  Newport,'  and 
tliat  Witter  '  being  a  brother  in  the  Church,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  age,  could  not 
take  so  great  a  journey  as  to  visit  the  Cliurch.'  Arncild,  tlie  Rliode  Ishmd  historian, 
says  that  '  they  were  deputed  by  the  Church  to  visit  him,  for  lie  '  liad  requested  an 
interview  with  some  of  his  brethren,'  and  Holmes  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Spilsbury 
and  Kiffin,  gives  this  account :  '  I  came  upon  occasion  of  business  into  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  with  two  other  brethi'cn.'  On  what  '  business '  so  natural  as  that  of 
their  Lord  and  his  Church,  being  sent  as  a  deputation  to  '  break  bread '  with  this 
infirm  old  brother,  who  for  nearly  a  year  had  not  been  to  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Lynn,  and  could  not  get  to  his  own  at  Newport. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation  strong  ground  was  taken 
against  'hawking  about'  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  as  an  act  of  superstition.  Bingham,  in 
harmony  with  all  Christian  antiquity,  says  that  in  the  Primitive  Church,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  not  oiiered  in  a  corner  'for  the  intention  or  at  the  cost  of  some  particular 
persons,  but  for  a  communion  to  tlie  whole  Church,  as  the  primitive  Church  always 
used  it :  and  there  is  not  an  example  to  be  found  of  the  contrary  practice.'  ^  lint 
so  far  was  this  custom  cast  aside  when  the  Church  became  corrupt,  that  the  elements 
were  commonly  taken  to  the  dying.  According  to  Limborch,  in  Spain,  soldiers  ami 
a  bellman  attended  the  procession  through  the  streets,  and  when  the  bell  gave  tliree 
strokes  all  the  people  fell  on  their  knees,  even  the  actors  and  dancers  on  the  stage,  if 
it  passed  a  theater.'"  Many  reformers,  therefore,  deprecated  the  use  of  the  Supper 
amongst  the  sick  and  dying,  as  savoring  of  the  worst  superstition.  None,  however, 
opposed  this  practice  more  resolutely  than  the  Baptists,  because  they  held  that  the 
Church,  as  a  body,  had  control  of  the  Supper,  and  should  partake  thereof  only  in  its 
Church  capacity. 

In  John  Smyth's  confession,  (13)  he  says :  '  The  Church  of  Christ  has  power 
delegated  to  themselves  of  announcing  the  word,  administering  the  sacraments,'  and 
(15)  that  the  Supper  is  the  'sign  of  the  communion  of  the  faithful  amongst  them- 
selves.' Article  XXXII,  of  the  Baptist  Confession  of  1689,  takes  the  ground  tliat 
it  is  'to  be  observed  in  the  Ciiurches,'  and  is  a  'pledge  of  their  communion.'  The 
Philadelphia  Confession,  1742,  says  (Art.  XXXII)  that  the  Supper  is  '  to  be  observed 
in  the  Churches,'  and  deprecates  '  the  reserving  of  the  elements  for  any  pretended 
i-eligious  use,  as  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Christ.'  Baptists  have  always  held 
that  the  Supper  is  a  purely  Church  ordinance,  the  whole  body  partaking  of  the  'one 
loaf,'  when  the  Cliurch  'has  come  together  into  one  place.'  They  have  regarded  it 
as  the  family  feast,  to  indicate  family  relationships,  and  hence  have  always  kept  it 
strictly  under  the  custody  of  the  Church,  their  pastors  celebrating  it  only  when  and 
where  the  Church  appoints  it  to  be  held  ;  the  body  itself  determining  who  shall  or 
shall  not  partake  of  it  in  the  fra'ernity  ;  as  it  is  the  Lord's  table,  they  have  ever 
gathered  about  it  as  a  family  of  the  Lord.  In  1641  the  Boston  Congregational 
Chnrcli  guarded  the  table  S3  closely  in  this  respect,  that  '  if  any  member  of  another 
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Church  he  present,  and  wishes  to  eoniimuie,  he  inentiuns  it  to  one  of  the  I'liUiij^ 
elders,  "  who  propounds  liis  name  to  tiie  congregation,"  who,  if  having  no  objection, 
grant  him  the  privilege.'"  Gill  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  Baptist  position  in 
this  matter,     lie  savs  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  celebrated : 

'Xot  in  private  houses,  unless  when  the  Churches  are  obliged  to  meet  there  in 
time  of  jiersecntion  ;  but  in  the  public  jilaceof  worship,  where  and  when  the  Church 
coiiveneil  ;  so  the  di.~;ciples  at  Troas  caTiie  together  to  break  breail ;  and  the  Church  at 
Corinth  came  togetliei-  hi  one  place  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supiier.  Acts  .\x,  7  ;  1  Cor.  xi, 
18-33.  For  this,  being  a  Church  ordinance,  is  not  to  be  administered  privately  to 
single  persons  ;  but  to  the  Church  in  a  body  assembled  for  that  purpose.'  '- 

We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Church  at  Newport  differed  from  the 
Baptists  in  general  on  this  subject,  and  Clarke  would  scarcely  so  far  compromi.se 
his  Churcli  as  to  celebrate  the  Supper  in  "Witter's  house,  if  his  Church  had  not 
exercised  its  riglit  to  control  its  administration  by  deputing  him  to  do  so,  in  its  name 
and  as  its  pastor,  and  by  sending  two  laymen  to  accompany  him  as  '  representatives  ' 
of  the  Church  on  the  occasion ;  'deputed  by  the  Church  to  visit  an  aged  member,'  as 
Arnold  expresses  himself.  Such  a  delegated  authority  would  give  weight  to  the 
expression  used  by"  Holmes  also,  that  he  went  to  Lynn  '  upon  occasion  of  business,'  and 
that  of  importance  too,  being  sent  on  the  '  King's  business '  b}'  the  Church.  So  far  as 
we  have  information  in  the  case,  every  hint  which  the  known  facts  give  point  in  this 
direction,  and  justify  Clarke  in  observing  the  Supper  in  Witter's  house  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  of  which  they  were  all  members,  and  not  on  his  own  assumption. 

The  reaction  fi-oni  this  cruel  persecution  was  immediate  and  strongly  marked. 
Thoughtful  minds  raised  the  universal  inquiry :  '  What  evil  have  these  men 
done?'  Every  man's  conscience  answered  promptly:  'None  at  all,  they  have  but 
obeyed  God  as  they  believed  duty  demanded  ;  man}-,  who  had  not  before  thought 
on  the  subject,  foimd  their  attention  called  to  the  same  line  of  duty,  and,  as 
usual,  many  were  added  to  the  Lord.  Holmes  sa\-s.  that  so  far  from  his  bonds 
and  imprisonments  hindering  the  Gospel,  '  some  submitted  to  the  Lord  and  were 
baptized,  and  divers  were  put  upon  the  way  of  inquiry.'  Upon  this  state  of 
things  his  second  arrest  was  attempted,  but  he  escaped.  Henry  Dunster,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Cambridge  College  (now  Harvard),  was  so  stirred  in  his  mind,  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  and  soon  rejected  it  altogether. 
A  brief  sketch  of  liis  life  may  be  acceptable  here. 

He  was  bom  in  England  about  1612,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  with 
Cudworth,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  embraced  Puritan  principles  and  came 
to  Boston  in  1640,  four  years  after  C.imbridge  College,  New  England,  was  estab- 
lished. Of  course,  at  that  time  it  was  a  mere  seminary,  but,  being  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  times,  he  was  put  at  its  head.  He  devoted  his  great  powers  to 
its  up-building,  collected  large  sums  of  money  for  it,  giving  to  it  a  hundred  acres 
of  land  himself,  and  his  success  in  furthering  its  interests  was  marvelous.     After  a 
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scholarly  and  thorough  examination  of  the  question  of  baptism,  he  began  to  preach 
against  infant  baptism  in  the  Church  at  Cambridge,  1653,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
whole  community.  For  this  crime  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  public  admonition,  put  under  bonds  for  better  behavior,  and  compelled 
to  resign  his  presidency,  after  a  i'aithful  service  of  fourteen  years.  Prince  pro- 
nounced him  'one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Oriental  languages  that  hath 
been  known  in  these  ends  of  the  earth,'  but  he  laid  aside  all  his  honors  and  positions 
in  obedience  to  his  convictions.  His  testimony  against  infant  baptism  was  very 
strong.  When  forbidden  to  speak,  he  said,  according  to  the  Middlesex  Court 
records:  'The  subjects  of  baptism  wei'e  visible  penitent  believers  and  they  only.' 
After  protesting  against  the  christening  of  a  child  in  the  congregation,  he  said : 

'  There  is  an  action  now  to  be  done  which  is  not  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ.  That  tlie  exposition  as  it  had  been  set  forth  was  not  the  mind  of  Christ. 
That  the  covenant  of  Abraham  is  not  a  ground  of  baptism,  no,  not  after  the 
institution  thereof.  Tliat  there  were  such  corruptions  stealing  into  the  Church, 
which  every  faithful  Christian  ought  to  bear  witness  against.' 

So  masterly  were  his  arguments,  that  Mr.  Mitchel,  pastor  of  the  Church,  went 
to  labor  with  him,  and  he  says  that  Dunster's  reasons  were  so  'hui-rying  and  press- 
ing '  that  he  had  '  a  strange  experience.'  They  were  '  darted  in  with  some 
impression,  and  left  a  strange  confusion  and  sickliness  upon  my  spirit.'  So 
thoroughly  was  Mitciiel  shaken,  that  he  fell  back  '  on  Mr.  Hooper's  principle, 
that  I  would  have  an  argument  able  to  remove  a  mountain  before  I  would  recede 
from,  or  appear  against,  a  truth  or  practice  received  amongst  the  faithful.' "  After 
Dunster  had  resigned  his  presidency,  April  7th,  1657,  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
Middlesex  Court  for  refusing  to  have  his  child  baptized.  But  he  was  firm,  and  gave 
bonds  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Assistants.  He  removed  to  Scituate,  in  the  Plym- 
outh Colony,  where  he  maintained  his  manly  protest.     Cudworth  says  of  him  there : 

'  Through  mercy,  we  have  yet  amongst  us  the  worthy  Mr.  Dunster,  whom  the 
Lord  hath  made  boldly  to  bear  testimony  against  the  spirit  of  persecution.' 

He  died  February  27th,  1659,  after  great  suffering  and  eminence,  and  in  that 
magnanimous  spirit  which  a  man  of  holy  conviction  knows  how  to  foster.  Cotton 
Mather  says  of  him,  that  he  fell  asleep 

'  In  such  harmony  of  affection  with  the  good  men  who  had  been  the  authors 
of  his  removal  from  Cambridge,  that  he  by  his  will  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried 
there  for  its  burial,  and  bequeathed  legacies  to  these  very  persons.'  ^* 

There  is  abundant  proof  that,  in  many  thoughtful  minds,  serious  doubts  had 
arisen  concerning  the  scriptui-al  authority  of  infant  baptism  and  the  right  of  the 
secular  power  to  interfere  in  religious  affairs.  Dunster  had  done  much  to  bring 
about  this  thoughtful ness,  and  others  went  further  than  he  seems  to  have  gone. 
It  was  obvious  to  all  that  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  and  its  enforcement  by 
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law  imist  lead  to  a  free  Cliurcli  and  a  free  State,  to  tlie  casting  aside  of  infant 
baptism  itself  as  a  nullity,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment  in  submitting  to  Gospel  baptism.  Hence,  in  the  very  heart  of  tlie 
Puritan  commonwealth,  Dunster  had  planted  seed  which  was  indestructible. 
Cambridge  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Charlestown  had  been  filled  with  these  prin- 
ciples, and  out  of  that  center  of  influence  came  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  proper.  For  more  than  a  generation  Baptists  had  been  struggling  for 
a  footing  there,  and  at  last  it  was  secured.  As  noble  a  company  of  men  as  ever 
lived  now  banded  together  to  withstand  all  the  tyranny  of  the  Puritan  inquisition, 
come  what  might ;  and  no  body  of  magistrates  on  earth  had  their  hands  fuller  of 
work  to  suppress  the  rights  of  man,  than  had  those  of  that  colony.  The  struggle 
was  long  and  Lard,  but  the  triumph  of  manhood  was  complete  at  last. 

The  first  record  on  the  books  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston  reads  thus  : 

'  The  28th  of  the  third  month,  1665,  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  the  Church 
of  Christ,  commonly,  though  falsely,  called  Anabaptists,  were  gathered  together,  and 
entered  into  fellowship  and  communion  with  each  other ;  engaged  to  walk  together 
in  all  the  appointments  of  our  Loi-d  and  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  far  as  he 
should  be  pleased  to  make  known  his  mind  and  will  unto  them,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  and  then  were  l)aptized,  Thomas  Gould.  Thomas  Osborne,  Edward  Drinker, 
John  George,  and  joined  with  Picliard  Goodall,  William  Turner,  Robert  Lambert, 
Mary  Goodall  and  Mary  Xewell,  who  had  walked  in  that  order  in  Old  England, 
and  to  whom  God  hatli  since  joined  Isaac  Hull,  John  Farnham,  Jacob  Barney, 
John  Russell,  Jr.,  John  Johnson,  George  Farley,  Benjamin  Sweetzer,  Mrs.  Sweetzer, 
and  Ellis  Callender,  all  before  16G9.' 

This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  until  the  heroic  band  had  paid  a  great  price 
for  their  freedom,  for  tlieir  vexations  and  sufferings  ran  tlirough  a  course  of  years, 
before  the  final  organization  was  effected.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  these  blessed 
ones  demands  futher  notice  of  several  of  them.  Next  after  the  influence  of 
Dunster  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Gould,  of  Charleston,  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  there,  the  Boston  Church  may  trace  its  origin  to  the  birth  of  a  child  in 
Gould's  family  in  1655.  When  this  little  John  the  Baptist  of  Charlestown  raised 
his  first  cry  in  that  home,  like  Zachnrias  of  old,  its  godly  father  called  his  neighbors 
together  to  unite  with  him  in  thanks  to  God  for  the  precious  gift.  But  he  witl)- 
held  it  from  baptism,  and  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Church  to  answer 
therefor,  wten  still  refusing  to  have  it  baptized,  he  was  suspended  from  com- 
munion, December  30th,  1656.  The  Middlesex  Court  record  says  that  he  was  then 
brought  before  that  body  'for  denying  infant  baptism  to  his  child,  and  thus  put- 
ting himself  and  his  descendants  in  peril  of  the  Lord's  displeasure,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses.'  He  was  brought  before  the  same  Court  with  Dunster,  April  7th,  1657  ; 
and.  worse  and  worse,  before  the  Charlestown  Church,  February  28th,  1664,  for 
having  a  meeting  of 'Anabaptists' in  his  liouse  on  the  preceding  8th  of  Novem- 
ber.    October  11th,  1665,  he  was  before  the  Court  of  Assistants,  charged    with 
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'seliismatical  rending  from  tlie  communion  of  the  Chiirclies  here,  and  setting  up  a 
public  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  Christ.'  Several  other  persons 
were  tried  witli  him  for  the  same  offense,  and  as  they  all  professed  '  tlieir  resolution 
yet  further  to  proceed  in  sucii  their  irregular  practices,  thereby  as  well  conteiuning 
the  authority  and  laws  here  established  for  the  maintenance  of  godliness  and 
honesty,  as  continuing  in  the  profanation  of  God's  holy  ordinances:'  Gould, 
Osborne,  Drinker,  Turner  and  George  were  '  disfranchised,'  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment  if  they  continued  in  this  '  high  presumption  against  the  Lord  and 
his  holy  appointments.'  Zechariah  Rhodes,  a  Rhode  Island  Baptist,  being  in  Court 
at  the  time  and  hearing  this  decision,  said  publicly,  that  'they  had  not  to  do  in 
matters  of  religion,'  and  was  committed,  but  afterward  admonished  and  dismissed. 

On  April  17th,  1666,  Gould,  Osborne  and  George  were  presented  to  the  grand 
jury  at  Cambridge,  for  absence  from  tlie  Congregational  Church 'for  one  whole 
year.'  They  pleaded  that  they  were  members  of  a  Gospel  Church,  and  attended 
scriptural  "worship  regulai'ly.  They  were  convicted  of  '  high  presumption  against  the 
Lord  and  bis  holy  appointments,'  were  fined  £4  each,  and  put  imder  bonds  of  £20 
each ;  but  as  they  would  not  pay  their  fines,  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  On 
the  ISth  of  August,  1666,  according  to  the  General  Court  papers  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Assistant's  Court  decided  that  Gould  and  Osborne  might  be  released  from 
prison  if  they  would  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  but  if  not  they  should  be  banished  ;  they 
also  continued  the  injunction  against  the  assembling  of  Baptists  for  worship. 
March  3d,  1668,  Gould  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Assistants  in  Boston,  on 
an  appeal  from  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  when  the  previous  judgment  was 
confirmed  and  he  was  recommitted  to  prison.  Then,  on  the  7th  of  the  same 
month,  concluding  that  fines  and  imprisonments  did  nothing  to  win  him,  and  having 
a  wholesome  dread  of  repeating  the  Holmes's  whipping  experiment,  the  governor 
and  council  deciding  to  reduce  him  and  his  brethren  '  from  the  error  of  their  way, 
and  their  return  to  the  Lord,  ...  do  judge  meet  to  grant  unto  Thomas  Gould, 
John  Farnham,  Thomas  Osborne  and  company  yet  further  an  opportunity  of  a  full 
and  free  debate  of  the  grounds  for  their  practice.'  They  also  appointed  Rev. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Cobbett,  Higginsou,  Danforth,  Mitchel  and  Shepard  to  meet  with 
them  on  the  14th  of  April  '  in  the  meeting-house  at  Boston  at  nine  in  the  tnorning.' 
The  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist  brethren  were  then  and  there  to  publicly  debate  the 
following  question  :  '  Whether  it  be  justifiable  by  the  word  of  God  for  these  persons 
and  their  company  to  depart  from  the  communion  of  these  Churches,  and  to  set  up 
an  assembly  here  in  the  way  of  Anabaptism,  and  whether  such  a  practice  is  to  be 
allowed  by  the  government  of  this  jurisdiction?'  Now,  who  was  flouting  the  'red 
flag  of  the  Anabaptistical  fanaticism  full  in  the  face  of  the  Bay  bull?'  Gould  was 
required  to  inform  his  Baptist  brethren  to  appear,  and  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport 
sent  a  delegation  of  three  to  help  their  brethren  in  the  debate.  A  great  concourse  of 
people  assembled  and  Mitchel  took  the  laboring  oar  in  behalf  of  the  Pedobaptists, 
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aided  stoutlj  by  others,  but  after  two  davs'  deininciation  of  tlie  Baptists,  tliey  were 
not  allowed  to  reply.  Tlic  authorities,  however,  claimed  the  victory  and  berated 
them  soundly  as  '  schismatics ; '  but  as  this  did  not  convert  them,  they  returned  at 
once  to  the  old  argument  of  line  and  imprisonment,  notwithstanding  many 
remonstrances  were  sent  from  Enghind  by  such  men  as  Drs.  Goodwin  and  Owen, 
and  Messrs.  Mascall,  Nye  and  Caryl.  Mitchel  gave  this  sentence  against  them,  and 
that  ended  the  matter:  'The  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  the  priest  tiiat  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto 
the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die,  and  tliou  sbalt  put  away  the  evil  from  Israel.' 
That  sentence  had  been  pronounced  in  Rome  a  hundred  times,  without  half  the 
noise  about  it  which  these  new-fledged  inquisitors  made. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Gould's  companions  in  this 
holy  war.  Thomas  Osborne  appears  to  have  been  to  Gould  what  Silas  was  to  Paul. 
As  far  back  as  Xovember  18th,  1663,  the  Charlestown  Church  records  say  that  he, 
'  being  leavened  with  principles  of  Anabaptism,  and  his  wife  leavened  with  the 
principles  of  Quakerism,'  that  Church  admonished  them.  But  the  admonition 
appears  to  have  done  no  good,  for  July  9th,  1665,  they  were  up  before  the  Church 
again,  with  other  '  Anabaptists,' on  the  charge  that  they  had  'enbodied  themselves  in 
a  pretended  Church  waj'.'  Osborne  refused  to  have  his  babe  baptized,  and  liis  wife 
said  that  she  conld  not  '  conscientiously  attend  on  ordinances  with  us,'  and  they 
were  excommunicated  on  tlie  30th  '  for  their  impenitency  ; '  and  on  May  15th,  1675, 
he  was  fined  because  he  worshiped  with  the  Baptist  Society,  now  in  Boston.  Ed- 
ward Drinker,  another  of  these  worthies,  is  first  heard  of  at  Charlestown,  but  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  there,  yet  the  Eoxbury  Church  records  say 
that  when  the  Baptist  Church  was  formed,  its  brethren  '  prophesied  in  turn,  some 
one  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  they  held  a  lecture  at  Drinker's 
house  once  a  fortnight.'  This  good  man  was  baptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  Church,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Court  when  he  became  a  Baptist,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  worshiping  with  his  Church,  1669.  He  suffered  much  for  his 
conscience,  and  we  find  him  writing  to  Clarke,  at  Newport,  as  late  as  Tsovembor 
30th,  1670,  in  respect  to  the  trials  of  the  Church,  which  at  that  time  liad  left 
Charlestown,  and  met  at  Xoddle's  Island,  now  East  Boston.  In  this  letter  he  tells 
Clarke  that  Boston  and  its  vicinity  were  '  troubled,'  much  as  Herod  was  at  the 
coming  of  the  King  to  Bethlehem,  '  and  especially  the  old  Church  in  Boston  and 
their  elder?.  Indeed,'  he  adds,  that  many  '  gentlemen  and  solid  Christians  are  for 
our  brother's  (Turner)  deliverance,  but  it  cannot  be  had;  a  very  great  trouble  to 
the  town ;  and  they  had  gotten  six  magistrates'  hands  for  his  deliverance,  but  could 
not  get  the  governor's  hand  to  it.  Some  say  one  end  is  that  they  may  prevent 
others  coming  out  of  England  ;  therefore,  they  would  discourage  them  by  dealing 
with  lis.'  He  then  states  that  they  had  received  several  additions  to  the  Church  at 
Xoddle's  Island,  that  one  of  their  elders,  John  Kussell,  lived  at  Woburn,  whore 
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already  five  brethren  met  with  him,  and  others  in  that  town  were  embracing  their 
opinions.  William  Turner  and  Robert  Lambert  were  from  Dartmouth,  England, 
and  were  members  of  Mr.  Stead's  Church  there,  but  became  fi-eemen  in  Massa 
chusetts  Bay,  and  were  disfranchised  for  becoming  Baptists,  and  when,  on  May  TtJi^ 
16G8,  the  Court  demanded  wliether  Lambert  would  cease  attending  the  Baptist 
woi-ship,  he  answered  that  he  was  bound  to  continue  in  that  way,  and  was  '  ready 
to  seal  it  with  his  blood;'  he  was  sentenced  to  banisliment,  with  Gould,  Turner 
and  Farnham.  November  7th,  1669,  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  offered 
a  petition  to  the  Court  in  their  favor,  when  ten  jjersons  were  arrested  for  daring  to 
sign  this  petition  for  mercy  in  tiieir  belialf.  Most  of  them  apologized  for  appearing 
to  reflect  upon  the  Court,  but  Sweetzer  was  fined  £10,  and  Atwater  £5.  March  2d, 
1669,  the  magistrates  liberated  Gould  and  Turner  from  prison,  for  three  days,  that 
they  might  'apply  themselves'  to  the  'orthodox'  for  the  'further  convinccnient  of 
their  many  irregularities  in  those  practices  for  which  they  were  sentenced.'  But  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  chance  at  '  convincement '  they  must  give  good  security  to  the 
prison  keepers  for  their  return  to  confinement.  They  were  imprisoned  because 
they  would  not  move  away.  In  November,  1671,  Sweetzer  writes :  'Brother  Turner 
has  been  near  to  death,  but  through  mercy  is  revived,  and  so  has  our  pastor  Gould. 
The  persecuting  spirit  begins  to  stir  again.'  He  afterward  became  a  captain,  and  in 
a  fight  with  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  River.  May  19th  1676,  being  ill,  he  led 
his  troops  into  battle  and  fell  at  their  head.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and 
beloved  gi-eatly  in  Boston. 

These  and  other  Baptists  were  forbidden  again  and  again  to  hold  any  meetings, 
to  whicli  measure  the  General  Court  was  moved  by  an  address  from  the  elders  in 
convention.  April  30th,  1668.  They  say:  'Touching  the  ease  of  those  that  set  up 
an  assembly  liere  in  the  way  of  Anabaptism,'  that  it  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrates 
to  restrain  and  suppress  these  open  '  enormities  in  religion,'  and  for  these  reasons. 
'  The  way  of  Anabaptism  is  a  known  and  iri-econcilable  enemy  to  the  orthodox  nnd 
orderly  Churches  of  Christ.'  They  make  '  infimt  baptism  a  nullity,  and  so  making 
us  all  to  be  unbaptized  persons  .  .  .  by  rejecting  the  true  covenant  of  God  (Gen. 
xvii,  7-14)  whereby  the  Church  is  constituted  and  continued,  and  cutting  off  from  the 
Churches  half  the  members  that  belong  to  them.  Hence,  they  solemnly  conclude 
tiiat  '  an  assembly  in  the  way  of  Anabaptism  would  be  among  us  as  an  anti- 
temple,  an  enemy  in  this  habitation  of  the  Lord  ;  an  anti-New  England  in  New 
England,  manifestly  tending  to  the  disturbance  and  destruction  of  tliose  Churches, 
wliich  their  nursing  fathers  ought  not  to  allow.  ...  To  set  up  sucli  an  as- 
sembly is  to  set  up  a  free  school  of  seduction,  wherein  false  teachers  may  have 
open  liberty  to  seduce  the  people  into  ways  of  error,  which  may  not  be  suffered. 
At  tlie  same  door  may  all  sorts  of  abominations  come  in  among  us,  should  tiiis  be 
allowed,  for  a  few  persons  may,  without  the  consent  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
order,  set  up  a  society  in  the  name  of  a  Church,  themselves  being  their  sole  judges 
therein  ;  tlien  the  vilest  of  men  and  deceivers  may  do  the  like,  and  we  have  no 
fence  nor  bar  to  keep  them  out.  Moreover,  if  this  assembly  be  tolerated,  where 
shall  we  stop  ?  Why  may  we  not,  by  the  same  reason,  tolerate  an  assembly  of 
Familists,  Socinians,  Quakers,  Papists?  yea, 'tis  known  that  all  these  liave  elsewhere 
crept  in  under  the  mask  of  Anabaptism.' 
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They  say  tliat  'if  tliis  one  assembly  be  allowed,  by  the  same  reason  may  a 
seeond,  third,  etc.  ;  schools  of  them  will  soon  be  swarming  hither.  If  once  that 
party  become  numerous  and  prevaiiin<r,  this  country  is  undone,  the  work  of  refor- 
mation being  ruined,  and  tiie  good  ends  and  enjoyments  whicii  this  people  have 
adventured  and  ex})ended  so  mucli  for,  utterly  lost.  The  people  of  this  place  have 
a  clear  right  to  the  way  of  religion  and  order  that  is  here  established,  and  to  a  free- 
dom from  all  that  may  be  disturbing  and  destructive  thereunto.' '° 

After  a  long  contest,  the  infant  Church  which  had  first  been  organized  in 
Cbarlestown,  and  then  removed  to  Noddle's  Island,  ventured  to  remove  to  Boston,  and 
as  by  stealth,  Philip  Squire  and  Ellis  Callender  built  a  small  nieeting-liouse  in  IfiTO 
•at  the  foot  of  an  open  lot  running  down  from  Salem  Street  to  the  Tnill-poud,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  wliat  is  now  Stillman  Street.'  and  Thomas  Gould  became  the 
first  pastor.  This  building  was  so  small,  plain  and  unpretending,  that  it  did  not  dis- 
turb the  'Bay  bull'  until  it  was  completed,  and  the  Church  entered  it  for  worship, 
February  15th.  Then  that  amiable  animal  awoke  and  played  very  violent  antics, 
without  the  aid  of  Clarke's  'red  flag.'  In  May,  the  General  Court  passed  a  law 
forbidding  a  house  for  public  worship  without  the  consent  of  the  Court  or  a  town- 
meeting,  on  forfeiture  of  the  house  and  land.  Under  this  post  facto  law  the 
Baptists  declined  to  occupy  their  own  church  edifice  until  the  king,  Charles  II., 
required  the  authorities  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Protestants.  Then  the 
Baptists  went  back  again,  for  which  the  Court  arraigned  them,  and  March  8th,  1680, 
ordered  the  marshal  to  nail  up  the  doors,  which  he  did,  posting  the  following 
notice  on  tlie  door : 

'All  persons  are  to  take  notice  that,  by  order  of  the  Court,  the  doors  of  this 
house  are  shut  up,  and  that  they  are  inhibited  to  hold  any  meetings  therein,  or 
to  open  the  doors  thereof,  without  license  from  authority,  till  the  Court  take 
further  order,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  their  peril.     ' 

'  Edw^akd  Rawson,  Secretary.' 

The  Baptists  quietly  petitioned  in  May,  asking  the  right  to  eat  their  own  bread, 
and  the  Court  gave  them  this  stone,  prohibiting  them,  'as  a  society  by  themselves, 
or  joined  with  others,  to  meet  in  that  public  place  they  have  built,  or  any  public 
place  e.xcept  such  as  are  allowed  by  lawful  authority.'  The  Baptists  did  not  break 
open  the  door,  but  held  their  public  Sunday  services  on  the  first  Sabbnth  in  the 
yard,  and  then  prepared  a  shed  for  that  on  the  second  Sabbath.  But  when  they 
came  together  they  found  the  doors  open !  Never  stopping  to  ask  whether  the 
marshal  had  opened  them  or  the  angel  which  threw  back  the  iron  gate  to  Peter,  they 
went  in  boldly  and  said:  'The  Court  had  not  done  it  legally,  and  that  we  were 
denied  a  copy  of  the  constable's  order  and  marshal's  warrant,  we  concluded  to  go 
into  onr  house,  it  being  our  own,  having  a  civil  right  to  it.'  Since  that  day  there 
has  always  been  a  '  great  door  and  effectual '  opened  to  Boston  Baptists. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEW     CENTERS     OF     BAPTIST     1  N  FLUENCE.— SOUTH     CAROLINA- 
MAIN  E— PEN  NSYLVAN  1  A.— NEW    JERSEY. 

AS  a  wrathful  tempest  scatters  seed  over  a  continent,  so  persecution  has 
always  forced  Baptists  where  their  wisdom  had  not  led  them.  The  first 
American  Baptist  that  we  hear  of,  out  of  Khode  Island  -and  Massachusetts,  is  in  a 
letter  which  Humphrey  Churchwood,  a  resident  of  what  is  now  Kittery,  Maine, 
addressed  January  3d,  1682,  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  states  that  there  were  at  Kittery  '  a  competent  number  of  well- 
established  people,  whose  heart  the  Lord  had  opened,  who  desired  to  follow  Christ 
and  to  partake  of  all  his  holy  ordinances.'  They  asked,  therefore,  that  a  Baptist 
Church  should  be  established  there,  with  William  Screven  as  pastor,  who  went  to 
Boston  and  was  ordained.  Before  he  returned  to  Kittery,  Churchwood  and  others 
of  the  little  band  were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  and  threatened  with  fines 
if  they  continued  to  hold  meetings.  A  Church  was  organized,  however,  September 
25tli,  1682.  So  bitterly  did  the  Standing  Order  oppose  this  Baptist  movement,  that 
Mr.  Screven  and  his  associates  resolved  to  seek  an  as^dum  elsewhere,  and  a  promise 
to  this  effect  was  given  to  the  magistrates.  It  is  supposed  that  they  left  Kittery 
not  long  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  province 
records,  that  this  'Baptist  Company'  were  at  Kittery  as  late  as  October  9th,  1683; 
for  under  that  date  in  the  records  of  a  Court  occurs  an  entry  from  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Screven  was  brought  before  the  Court  for  '  not  departing  this  province 
according  to  a  former  confession  of  Court  and  his  own  choice.' 

At  the  Court  held  at  Wells,  May  27th,  1684,  this  action  was  taken  :  '  An  order 
to  be  sent  for  William  Screven  to  appear  before  y'  General  Assembly  in  .Tune 
next.'  As  no  further  record  in  reference  to  Mr.  Screven  appears,  it  is  ]irobable 
that  he  and  his  company  were  on  their  way  to  their  new  home  in  South  Carolina 
before  the  General  Assembly  met.  They  settled  on  the  Cooper  Kiver,  not  f;ir 
fi-om  the  present  city  of  Charleston.  Some  of  the  early  colonists  of  South  Carolina 
were  Bajitists  from  the  west  of  England,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  these  two  bands 
from  New  and  Old  England  formed  a  new  Church,  as  it  is  certain  that,  in  1685,  both 
parties  became  one  Church  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cooper  River,  whicli  was 
removed  to  Charleston  by  the  year  1693,  and  which  was  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 
the  South.  In  1699  this  congregation  became  strong  enough  to  erect  a  brick  meeting- 
house and  a  parsonage  on  Church  Street,  upon  a  lot  of  ground  which  had  been  given 
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to  the  body.  It  is  not  known  wliotlior  the  ehnreli  at  KittciT  was  dissolved  or 
wliether  it  was  transferred  to  Sontli  Carolina.  Certainly  no  church  organization 
is  traceable  there  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Screven  and  his  company. 

Nearly  a  century  passed  before  we  find  another  Baptist  church  within  tlie  lim- 
its of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine.  Then,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Rev. 
ITezekiah  Smith,  of  Ilaveriiill,  Mass.,  a  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  Berwick 
and  another  in  Gorham.  Four  years  later,  in  Sanford,  still  another  church  wa.<  or- 
ganized. In  April,  1770,  William  Hooper  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Berwick.  This  was  the  first  ordination  of  a  Baptist  minister  in  the  District  of 
Maine.  In  "Wells,  in  1780.  a  fourtii  cliurch  was  organized,  of  which  Nathaniel 
Lord  was  ordained  pastor.  All  of  these  churches  were  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Maine  and  Ijecame  connected  with  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Association. 

In  1782  Rev.  Job  Macomber,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  visited  the  District  of 
Maine.  Hearing  of  a  religious  interest  in  Lincoln  County,  he  made  his  way  thither 
in  December  and  engaged  in  the  work.  In  January,  1783,  he  vrrote  a  letter  to 
Rev.  Isaac  Backus  of  Middleboro,  in  which  he. gave  an  account  of  his  labors.  Tiiis 
letter  Mr.  Backus  read  to  Mr.  Isaac  Case,  who  was  so  impressed  with  the  need  of 
more  laborers  in  that  destitute  field,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  after  having  been 
ordained,  he  made  his  way  into  the  District  of  Maine.  He  preached  awhile  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brunswick  and  then  visited  Thomaston,  where.  May  27,  178-1,  as  a  result 
of  his  labors,  there  was  organized  a  church,  of  which  he  became  pastor.  Three  days 
earlier  a  church  was  organized  in  Bowdoinham,  and  Rev.  Job  Macomber  was  soon 
after  called  to  the  pastorate.  January  19,  1785,  a  cliurch  was  organized  in  Harps- 
well,  and  Mr.  James  Potter,  who  had  labored  in  that  place  with  Rev.  Isaac  Case, 
was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  May  21,  1787,  these  three  pastors,  with  delegates  from 
their  churches,  organized  the  Bowdoinham  Association  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Macom- 
ber, at  Bowdoinham.  Mr.  Case  was  made  moderator  of  the  association,  and  Mr. 
Potter  preached  the  first  sermon.  In  1780  three  more  churches  and  one  ordained 
minister  had  been  added  to  the  association.  In  1790  the  number  of  Baptist  churches 
in  the  District  of  Maine  was  11,  with  about  500  members.  In  1797,  ten  j-ears  after 
its  organization,  Bowdoinham  Association  comprised  26  churches,  17  ordained  min- 
isters and  1,088  members.  The  Lincoln  Association,  embracing  18  churches,  chiefly 
east  of  the  Kennebec  River,  was  organized  in  1805. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Rev.  Daniel  Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Congregational- 
ist  church  in  Sedgwick,  became  a  Baptist,  together  with  a  large  number  of  his 
former  parishioners.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1789,  and  his 
church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  District  of  Maine.  He  thought  he  winild 
write  a  book  against  the  Baptists,  but  his  study  of  the  Scriptures  convinced  him 
that  they  were  right  and  that  he  was  wrong.  He  at  length  called  the  members  of 
his  church  together  for  consultation,  and  they  asked  him  to  give  them  the  rcsult.s 
of  his  investigations.     He  preached  seven  sermons  on  baptism,  and  not  long  after  a 
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Baptist  cliurcli  was  organized  of  which  Mr.  Merrill  became  pastor.  His  sermons 
on  baptism  were  published  and  in  successive  editions  were  extensively  circulated. 
Mr.  Merrill  performed  valuable  missionary  service  also,  and  iii  various  wavs  <rreatlv 
advanced  the  Baptist  cause  in  Maine. 

The  Cumberland  Association  was  organized  in  1811,  York  Association  in  1819, 
and  the  Eastern  Maine  Association  in  1819.  In  1826  there  were  in  Maine  199 
churches,  126  ordained  ministers,  and  12,120  membei's.  That  yeai-  the  Penobscot 
Association  was  organized.  Waldo  and  Oxford  followed  in  1829  ;  Kennebec  iu 
1830 ;  Hancock  in  1835  ;  Washington  in  1836 ;  Piscataquis  in  1839  ;  Saco  Kiver  in 
1812  ;  and  Damariscotta  in  181:3.  No  new  associations  have  been  formed  since  that 
time.  There  are  now  in  Maine  247  Baptist  churches,  144  ordained  ministers,  and 
19,871  members. 

The  Baptists  of  Maine  have  at  Waterville  a  flourishing  college — Colby  Univer- 
sity, with  an  endowment  of  over  $550,000,  and  also  three  endowed  preparatory 
schools,  namely,  Coburn  Classical  Institute,  at  Waterville ;  Hebron  Academy,  at 
Hebron,  and  Picker  Classical  Institute,  at  Houlton.  The  Maine  Baptist  Missionary 
Convention,  the  Maine  Baptist  Education  Society,  and  tlie  Maine  Bajitist  Charitable 
Society  are  strong  and  efficient  organizations. 

It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rhode  Island  to  send  forth  new  Baptist  influence  into 

the  then  distant  colony  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1684,  three  years  after  William  Penn 

obtained    his  charter   from    Charles    IT.,   Thomas    Dungan,    an    aged    and    zealous 

i'aptist  minister,  removed  from  Rhode  Island  to  Cold  Spring,  Bucks  County,  Pa., 

on  the  Delaware    River,  and  gathered  a   Chnrch  there,  which  maintained  a  feeble 

life  until  1702.     Thomas  Dungan  came  from  Ireland  to  Newport,  in  consequence 

of  the  persecution  of  the  Baptists  there  under  Charles  II.,  and  appears  to  liave  been 

a  most  lovable  man,  whom  Keach  characterizes  as  '  an  ancient  disciple  and  teacher 

amongst  the  Baptists.'     He  attracted  a  number  of  influential  families  around  him, 

and  it  is  believed  that  the  father  of  the  noted  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the 

Declaration    of    Independence,  was   a    member    of    his   Church    at  Cold    Spring. 

William  Penn,  it  is  supposed,  caught  his  liberal  views  from  Algernon  Sidney;  he 

had  suffered  much  for  Christ's  sake,  and  had  adopted  quite  broad  views  of  religious 

liberty ;  for  at  the  very  inception  of  legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  tlie  Assembly  had 

passed  the  '  Great  Law,'  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  in  that  jurisdiction 

no  person  shall 

'At  anytime  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry  whatever,  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  but  shall  freely  and  fully 
enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect,  without  an}'  interruption  or 
reflection  ;  and,  if  any  person  shall  abuse  or  deride  any  other  for  his  or  her 
different  ])ersuasion  and  practice,  in  matter  of  religion,  such  shall  be  looked  upon 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be  punished  accordingly.' ' 

This  provision  scarcely  matched,  however,  the  radical  position  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  provided  for  the  absolute  non-interference  of  government  in  religion.     Hep- 
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vortli  Dixon  tells  us  that  the  first  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  at  Chester,  1682,  decided 
lliat  "ever}'  Christian  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unstained  by  crime,  should 
lie  eligiljle  to  elect  or  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Parliament.'  Here,  to 
begin,  was  a  religious  test  of  office  and  even  of  the  popular  franchise,  for  no  one  but 
Christians  could  eitiier  vote  for  public  officers  or  serve  in  the  Legislature.  The  laws 
agreed  upon  in  England  by  Penn,  and  the  freemen  who  came  with  him.  restricted 
toleration  to  "all  jiersons  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  world.'  The  Church  at  Cold 
Spring,  located  between  Bristol  and  Trenton,  was  protected  under  these  laws,  but 
it  seems  to  have  died  with  Mr.  Dungan  in  1688,  or  rather  to  have  lived  at  a  dying 
rate,  for  in  17<i2  it  disbanded,  and  Morgan  Edwards,  writing  in  1770,  says  that 
nothing  was  left  there  in  his  day  but  a  grave-yard  bearing  the  names  of  the 
Dungans,  Gardners,  Woods,  Doyls  and  others,  who  were  meu)bcrs  of  this  Church. 

In  1687  a  company  of  Welsh  and  Irish  Baptists  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
settled  at  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.,  otherwise  called  Pemmepeka,  Pcnnepek  or  Penny- 
pack,  a  word  of  the  Delaware  Indians  which  signifies,  according  to  Heckewelder,  a 
'P'lnd,  lake  or  hay ;  v:ater  not  having  a  current!'  This  company  organized  a 
Baptist  Church,  built  a  meeting-house  near  tlie  water  bearing  this  name,  and  sent 
forth  its  influence  all  through  Pennsylvania,  also  into  Xew  Jerse}'  and  Xew  York, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  as  its  pastors  pi'eached  in  these  colonies.  Its  records  were 
kept  with  care  from  the  first,  and  are  still  preserved  in  a  large  folio.  We  are 
indebted  to  Hon.  Horatio  Gates  Jones  for  the  following  and  many  other  interesting 
facts.     The  records  state : 

'  By  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  came  certain  persons  out  of  Radnor- 
shire, in  Wales,  over  into  this  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  the  town- 
ship i)f  Dublin,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  namely.  John  Eaton,  George  Eaton 
and  Jane,  his  wife.  Samuel  Jones  and  Sarah  Eaton,  who  had  all  been  baptized  upon 
confession  of  faith,  and  received  into  the  coinnjunion  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
meeting  in  the  parishes  of  Llandewi  and  Xantmel,  in  Radnorshire,  Henry  Gregory 
being  chief  pastor.  Also  John  Baker,  who  had  been  baptized,  and  a  member  of  a 
(Congregation  of  baptized  believers  in  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  Christopher  Blackwell 
pastor,  wa.s,  by  the  providence  of  God,  settled  in  the  township  aforesaid.  In  the  year 
16S7  there  came  one  Samuel  Vans  out  of  England,  and  settled  near  the  aforesaid 
township  and  went  under  the  denomination  of  a  Baptist,  and  was  so  taken  to  be.' 
These,  with  Sarah  Eaton,  'Joseph  Asliton  and  Jane,  his  wife,  William  Fisher,  John 
Watts  '  and  Rev.  Elins  Keach,  formed  the  Church.  Samuel  Vans  was  chosen  deacon, 
and  was  '  with  laying  on  of  hande  ordained  '  by  Elias  Keach,  who  '  was  accepted  and 
received  for  our  pastor,  and  we  sat  down  in  communion  at  the  Loi'd's  table.' 

Ashton  and  his  wife,  with  Fisher  and  Watts,  had  been  baptized  by  Keach  at 
Pennepek,  November,  1687,  and  '  in  the  month  of  January,  1687-88  (O.  S.),  the 
Church  was  organized,  198  years  ago,  and  remains  to  this  day.'  Hereby  hangs  a 
very  interesting  story  concerning  Keach,  showing  who  and  what  he  was. 

Elias  Keach  came  to  this  country  in  1686,  a  year  before  this  Church  was 
formed.     He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Keach,  of  noble  memory,  for  endurance  of 
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the  pillory,  and  for  the  authorship  of  a  key  to  Scripture  metapliors  and  an  exposi- 
tiijii  of  all  the  parables.  When  Elias  arrived  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  a  wild  scamp 
of  nineteen,  and  for  sport  dressed  like  a  clergyman.  His  name  and  appearance 
soon  obtained  invitations  for  him  to  preach,  as  a  young  divine  from  London.  A 
crowd  of  people  came  to  hear  him,  and  concluding  to  brave  the  thing  out  he  began 
to  preach,  but  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his  sermon.  There  was  a  stronger  flutter- 
ing than  he  had  counted  on  in  the  heart  which  had  caught  its  life  from  its  honored 
father  and  mother,  despite  the  black  coat  and  white  bands  under  which  it  beat. 
He  was  alarmed  at  his  own  boldness,  stopped  short,  and  the  little  flock  at  Lower 
Dublin  thought  him  seized  with  sudden  illness.  When  asked  for  the  cause  of  his 
fear  he  burst  into  tears,  confessed  his  imjjosture  and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  God  for  the  pardon  of  all  his  sins.  Immediately  he  made  for  Cold  Spring  to 
ask  the  counsel  of  Thomas  Dungan,  who  took  him  lovingly  by  the  hand,  led  him  to 
Cln-ist,  and  when  they  were  both  satisfied  of  his  thorough  conversion  he  baptized 
him  ;  and  his  Church  sent  the  young  evangelist  forth  to  preach  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection.  Here  we  see  how  our  loving  God  had  brought  a  congregation  of 
holy  influences  together  from  Ireland  and  Wales,  Rhode  Island  and  England, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  ministry  of  the  first  great  pastor  in  our 
key-stone  State.  Keach  made  his  way  back  to  Pennepek,  where  he  began  to 
preach  with  great  power.  The  four  already  named  were  baptized  as  the  first-fruits 
of  his  ministry,  then  he  organized  the  Church  and  threw  himself  into  his  Gospel 
work  with  consuming  zeal.  He  traveled  at  large,  jjreaching  at  Trenton,  Philadel- 
phia, Middletown,  Cohansey,  Salem  and  many  other  places,  and  baptized  his 
converts  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  at  Pennepek,  so  that  all  the  Baptists  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  connected  with  that  body,  except  the  little 
band  at  Cold  Sprin":. 

Morgan  Edwards  tells  us  that  twice  a  year.  May  and  Octolicr,  they  hold  '  General 
Meetings' for  preaching  and  the  Lord's  Suppei%  at  Salem  in  the  spring  and  at  Dublin 
or  Burlington  in  the  autumn,  for  the  accommodation  of  distant  members  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  until  separate  Churches  were  formed  in  several  places.  Wlien 
Mr.  Keach  was  away,  the  Church  held  meetings  at  Pennepek,  and  each  brother  exer- 
cised what  gifts  he  possessed,  the  leading  speakers  generally  being  Samuel  Jones  and 
John  Watts.  Keach  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Chief- Justice  Moore,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Church  prospered  until  16S9,  when  they  must  needs  fall  into  a  pious 
jangle  abont  '  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  reception  of  members  after  baptism,  pre- 
destination and  other  matters.'  Soon  after,  Keach  brought  his  pastoral  work  to  a 
close  in  16S9,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he  organized  a  Church  in  Ayles  Street, 
Goodman's  Fields,  pre.aehed  to  great  crowds  of  people,  and  in  nine  months  baptized 
130  into  its  fellowship.  He  published  several  works,  amongst  them  one  on  the 
'Grace  of  Patience,'  and  died  in  1701,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  The  Pennepek 
Church,  after  some  contentions,  built  its  first  meeting-house  in  1707,  on  ground  pre- 
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setited  by  Eev.  Samuel  Jones,  who  beeaiue  one  of  its  early  pastors ;  for  many 
years  it  was  the  center  of  denominational  operations  west  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  from  its  labors  sprang  the  riiiiadelpiiia  Association,  in  1707.  It  was  natural 
that  the  several  Baptist  companies  formed  in  different  communities  by  this  Church 
should  soon  take  stejis  for  the  organization  of  new  (,'liurclies  in  their  several  localities, 
and  this  was  first  done  in  New  Jersey,  in  Middletown  in  1688,  Piseataqua  in  1689, 
and  Cohansey  in  109l>. 

Next  to  Rhode  Island,  New  Jeksey  liad  peculiar  attractions  for  Baptists.  It 
had  been  ceded  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  (ieorge  Carteret,  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
IGGi,  and  in  honor  of  Sir  George,  \\\\o  had  held  the  Isle  of  Jerssy  as  a  Royalist 
Governor  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  called  New  Jersey. 

In  the  'Grants  and  Concessions  of  New  Jersey,'  made  by  Berkeley  and  Carteret, 
published  in  1G65,  religious  freedom  was  guaranteed  thus:  'No  person  at  any  time 
sliall  be  any  ways  molested,  punished,  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  any  dif- 
ference in  opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religious  concernments.'*  The  relig- 
ious freedom  of  Rhode  Island  seemed  to  be  as  broad  as  possible,  yet,  because  that 
colony  required  all  its  citizens  to  bear  arms,  some  Quakers  were  unwilling  to  be- 
come freemen  there,  but  under  these  grants  they  went  to  New  Jersey  and  became 
citizens.  From  the  first,  therefore.  New  Jersey  was  pre-eminent  for  its  religious 
liberty,  so  that  Baptists.  Quakers  and  Scotch  Covenanters  became  the  permanent 
inhabitants  of  the  new  colony.  Many  of  them  came  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  for  the  two  lords'  proprietors  dispatched  messen- 
gers to  all  the  colonies  proclaiming  the  liberal  terms  of  the  grants. 

Richard  Stout,  with  five  others,  had  settled  in  Middletown  as  eai'ly  as  1048, 
and  Obadiah  Holmes,  the  confessor  at  Boston,  had  become  one  of  the  patentees 
of  Monmouth  County.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  Middletown  settlers  emi- 
grated from  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island  as  early  as  1665.  Amongst  the 
original  patentees,  James  Ashton,  John  Bowne,  Richard  Stout,  Jonathan  Holmes, 
James  Grover  and  others  were  Baptists.  There  is  some  evidence  that  John 
Bowne  was  an  unordained  preacher,  the  first  preacher  to  the  new  colony. 
Obadiah  Holmes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Monmouth  tract,  1665,  owning 
house  lot  No.  20  and  hill  lot  No.  G.  He  never  lived  in  East  Jersey,  but  his 
son  Jonathan  did  from  16G7-S0.  Obadiah  Jr.,  was  on  Staten  Island  in  16S9, 
but  in  1690  he  resided  in  Salem  County,  West  Jersey.  Jonathan  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  East  Jersey  in  1668,  and  lived  in  Middletown  for  about 
ten  years.  Al»out  1680  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island.  His  will,  made  in  17<'."(, 
is  on  record  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  under  dale  of  November  5th,  1713,  and  is  also 
recorded  at  Newton,  N.  J.  He  died  in  1715.  His  sons,  Obadiah  and  Jona- 
than, grandsons  of  the  Boston  sufferer,  were  members  of  the  Middletown  Ba])ti;-t 
CJinreh.  and  their  descendants  are  still  numerous  in  Monmouth  Count}'.  It  is 
vjiy  likely  that  these  early  Baptists  had  first  taken   refuge  at  Gravesend,  Long 
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Island,  N.  Y.  Public  worship  was  early  observed  in  Middletown,  and  some  of 
them  had  connected  themselves  with  the  Pcnnepek  Church,  because,  after  consulta- 
tion with  that  body,  they  '  settled  themselves  into  a  Church  state  '  in  1688.  About 
1690  Elias  Keach  lived  and  preached  amongst  them  for  nearly  a  year.  This  inter- 
est prospered  until  the  close  of  the  century,  when  they  fell  into  a  quan-el,  divided 
into  two  factions,  which  mutually  excluded  each  other  and  silenced  their  pastors, 
John  Bray  and  Jolin  Okison.  After  a  good  round  tight  about  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
in  their  Confession  and  Covenant,  they  called  a  council  of  Ciiurches  May  25th,  1711, 
which  advised  them  to  'continue  the  silence  imposed  on  the  two  brethren  the  pre- 
ceding yaar,' 'to  sign  a  covenant  relative  to  their  future  conduct,'  and  'to  bury 
their  proceedings  in  oblivion  and  erase  the  record  of  them.'  Twenty -si.K  would  not 
do  this,  but  forty-two  signed  the  covenant,  and,  as  four  leaves  are  torn  out  of  the 
Church  book,  we  take  it  that  they  went  into  the  'oblivion'  of  tire.  What  became 
of  the  twenty-six  nobody  seemed  to  care  enough  to  tell  us ;  it  may  be  lovingly 
hoped  that,  quarrelsome  as  they  were,  they  escaped  the  fate  of  the  four  leaves,  both 
Iti  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

A  most  interesting  Church  was  organized  in  1689  at  Piscataqua.  This  settle- 
ment was  named  after  a  settlement  in  New  Hampshire  (now  Dover),  which  at  that 
time  was  in  the  Province  of  Maine.  We  have  seen  that  Hanserd  Knollys  preached 
there  in  1638-41,  and  had  his  controversy  with  Larkham  respecting  receiving  all 
into  the  Church  (Congregational),  and  the  baptizing  of  any  infants  offered.  Al- 
though Knollys  was  not  a  Baptist  at  that  time,  his  discussions  on  these  subjects 
proved  to  be  the  seed  which  yielded  fruit  after  many  years.  In  16-48,  ten  years 
after  he  began  his  ministry  at  Dover,  under  date  of  October  18th,  the  authorities 
of  the  day  were  informed  that  the  profession  of  '  Anabaptistr}' '  there  by  Edwai-d 
Starbuck  had  e.xcited  much  trouble,  and  they  appointed  Thomas  Wiggin  and  George 
Smith  to  try  his  case.  Starbuck  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Congregational 
Church  there,  possibly  the  same  people  to  whom  Knollys  had  preached ;  but  the 
results  of  the  trial,  if  he  had  one,  are  not  given.  The  Colonial  records  of  Massa- 
chusetts make  the  authorities  say  (iii.  p.  173) : 

'We  have  heard  lieretofore  of  divers  Anabaptists  risen  up  in  your  jurisdiction 
and  connived  at.  Being  but  few,  we  well  hoped  that  it  might  have  pleased  God, 
by  the  endeavors  of  3'ourselves  and  the  faithful  elders  with  you,  to  have  reduced 
such  erring  men  again  into  the  right  way.  But  now,  to  our  great  grief,  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  your  patient  bearing  with  such  men  hath  produced  another 
effect,  namely,  the  multiplying  and  increasing  of  the  same  errors,  and  we  fear  may 
be  of  other  errors  also  if  timely  care  be  not  taken  to  suppress  the  same.  Particu- 
larly we  vmderstaiid  that  within  these  few  weeks  there  have  been  at  Seckonk  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  persons  rebaptized  (a  swift  progress  in  one  town);  yet  we  hear  not 
if  any  effectual  restriction  is  intended  thereabouts.' 

When  Knollys  left,  in  1641,  a  number  of  those  who  sympathized  with  his 
Baptist  tendencies  left  with  him,  and  when  he  returned  to  London  they  settled  on 
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Long  Island,  and  remained  there  nntil  that  territory  fell  under  the  power  of  English 
Ei>iscopaey,  when  they  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  There 
they  formed  the  settlement  of  Piscataqua  (afterward  Piscataway,  near  Stelton) 
and  organized  a  Baptist  Cluireh,  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  down  to 
this  time,  being  now  under  the  pastoral  care  of  John  Wesley  Sarles,  D.D.  The 
constituent  members  of  this  Church  form  an  interesting  stuily.  It  is  certain  that 
amongst  the  original  patentees,  in  1666,  Hugh  Dunn  and  John  Martin  were  Bap- 
tists, and  amongst  their  associates  admitted  in  166S  the  Drakes,  Dmdiams,  Smalleys, 
Bonhams,  Fitz  Randolphs,  Mannings,  Runyons,  Stelles  and  others  were  of  the  same 
faith.  About  the  lime  of  organizing  the  Baptist  Church  at  "  New  Piscataqua,'  as 
they  called  the  place,  the  township  contained  about  80  families,  embodying  a  popu- 
lation of  about  400  persons.  From  the  earliest  information  this  settlement  was 
popularly  known  as  the  '  Anabaptist  Town,'  and  from  1675  downward  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  found  amongst  the  law-makers  and  other  public 
officials,  both  in  the  town  and  the  colony,  showing  that  they  were  prominent  and 
influential  citizens.  Their  connection  with  Pennepek  was  slight,  yet  some  of  the 
families  of  the  old  Church  may  have  been  in  the  new.  Amongst  them  were  Jolm 
Drake,  Hugh  Dunn  and  Edmund  Dunham,  unordained  ministers,  who  had  labored 
for  several  years  in  that  region  as  itinerants.  About  six  years  before  the  formation 
of  the  Church — 1685-90 — a  company  of  Irish  Baptists,  members  of  a  Church  in 
Tipperary,  had  landed  at  Perth  Amboy  and  made  a  settlement  at  Cohansey,  some  of 
whom  went  farther  into  the  interior.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Dunn  and  Dunham 
■were  both  of  that  com])any.  and  quite  as  likely  that  Mr.  Drake  was  fi'om  Dover,  N.  H., 
where  it  is  believed  that  his  father  had  settled  many  years  before  from  Devonshire, 
England.  Thomas  Killingsworth  also  was  present  at  the  organization  of  this 
Church,  but  John  Drake,  whose  family  claims  kindred  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
great  navigator,  was  ordained  its  pastor  at  its  constitution,  and  served  it  in  that 
;  capacity  for  about  fifty  years. 

Another  Church  w;is  established  at  Coha^ssey.  The  records  of  this  Church 
for  the  first  hu)idred  years  of  its  existence  were  burned,  but,  according  to  Aspluud's 
Register,  the  Church  was  organized  in  1691.  Keach  had  baptized  three  persons 
there  in  1688,  and  the  Church  was  served  for  many  3'ears  by  Thomas  Killings- 
worth,  who  was  also  a  judge  on  the  bench.  He  was  an  ordained  minister  from 
Norfolk,  England,  of  much  literary  ability,  eminent  for  his  gravity  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  so  was  deemed  fit  to  serve  as  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Salem. 
About  1687  a  company  had  come  from  John  Myles's  Church,  at  Swansea,  near 
Providence,  which  for  twenty-three  years  kept  themselves  as  a  separate  Church,  on 
the  questions  of  laying  on  of  hands,  singing  of  psalms  and  predestination,  until, 
with  Timothy  Brooks,  their  pastor,  they  united  with  their  brethren  at  Cohansey. 

It  was  meet  that  before  this  remarkable  century  closed  the  nucleus  of  Baptist 
principles  should  be  formed  in  the  great  Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  this  was 
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(lone  in  169G.  Jolm  Fai-nier  and  Lis  wife,  from  Knoll_)'"s  Church  in  London,  landed 
there  in  that  year,  and  were  joined  in  1697  by  Jolm  Todd  and  Rebecca  Woosen- 
croft,  from  tlie  Church  at  Leamington,  England.  A  little  congregation  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  by  the  preaching  of  Keach  and  Killingsworth  and  slowly  increased. 
The  meetings  were  held  irregularly  in  a  store-house  on  what  was  known  as  the 
'  Barbadoes  Lot,'  at  the  corner  of  what  are  now  called  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  out-station  to  Pennepek.  In  1697  John  Watts  baptized  four 
persons,  who,  with  live  others,  amongst  them  John  Holme,  formed  a  Church  on 
the  second  Sabbath  in  December,  1698.  They  continued  to  meet  in  the  store-house 
till  1707,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  under  ])rotest,  and  then  they  wor- 
shipetl,  according  to  Edwards,  at  a  place  'near  the  di'aw-bridge,  known  by  the  name 
of  Anthony  Morris's  New  House.'  They  were  not  entirely  inde]3endent  of  Pennepek 
till  1723,  when  they  had  a  dispute  with  the  Church  there  about  certain  legacies,  in 
which  the  old  Church  wanted  to  share ;  May  15th,  1746,  this  contest  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  entirely  independent  Church  of  fifty -six  membei's  in  Philadelphia. 
This  rapid  review  of  the  Baptist  sentiment  which  had  shaped  into  organization 
r  in  these  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  togetlier  with  a  few  small 
bodies  in  Rhode  Island,  besides  the  Churches  at  Providence  and  Newport,  Swan.sea, 
South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  give  us  the  results  of  more  than  half  a  centui'y's  strug- 
gle for  a  foothold  in  the  New  World.  The  new  century,  however,  opened  with  the 
emigration  of  sixteen  Baptists,  from  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen, 
Wales,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  whose  coming  introduced  a 
new  era  in  Pennsylvania  aud  the  region  round  about.  They  had  oi'ganized  them- 
selves into  what  Morgan  Edvvaj'ds  calls  '  a  Church  emigi-ant  and  sailant '  at  Milford, 
June,  1701,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  Septendier  following.  They  repaired 
immediately  to  the  vicinity  of  Pennepek  and  settled  there  for  a  time.  They  in- 
sisted on  the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  fell  into 
sharp  contention  on  the  subject,  both  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  Pennepek 
Church.  In  1703  the  greater  part  of  them  purchased  lands  containing  about  30,000 
acres  from  William  Penn,  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware.  This  they  named  the 
Welsh  Tract  and  removed  thither.  There  they  prospered  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
adding  to  their  nundjers  both  by  emigration  and  conversion.     But  tliey  say  : 

'  We  could  not  be  in  fellowship  (at  the  Lord's  table)  with  our  brethren  of 
Pennepek  and  Philadelphia,  because  tliey  did  not  hold  to  the  laying  ou  of  hands; 
true,  some  of  them  believed  in  the  ordinance,  but  neither  preached  it  up  nor  prac- 
ticed it,  and  when  we  moved  to  Welsh  Tract,  and  left  twenty  two  of  our  members 
at  Pennepek,  and  took  some  of  theirs  with  us,  the  ditficulty  increased.' 

For  about  seventy  years  their  ministers  were  Welshmen,  some  of  them  of  emi- 
nence, and  six  Churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  trace  their  lineage  to  this 
Church.  As  early  as  1736  it  dismissed  forty-eight  meiribers  to  emigrate  to  South 
Carolina,  where  they  made  a  settlement  on  the  Peedee  River,  and  organized  the 
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Welsh  Neck  Church  tlierc,  which  during  the  next  century  became  tlie  center  fVoiii 
wiiicii  thirty-eight  Baptist  Churclies  sprang,  in  tlie  iinniediate  vicinity. 

lluniauly  tipoal-cing,  we  eau  distinctly  trace  the  causes  of  our  denominational 
grow  th  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  opening  of  the  Kevolutionary 
War.  In  the  Churches  west  of  the  Connecticut  there  was  an  active  missionary 
spirit.  \t  tirst  the  New  England  Baptists  jiartook  somewhat  of  the  conservatism 
of  their  Congregational  brethren,  but  in  the  Churches  ])lauted  chieHy  by  the  Welsh 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  missionary 
spirit  was  vigorous  and  aggressive.  As  from  a  central  fortress  they  sent  out  their 
little  bands,  here  a  missionary  and  there  a  handful  of  colonists,  who  penetrated 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  and  extended  the  frontiei's  of  tlnj  denomination.  Two 
men  are  deservedly  eminent  in  thus  diffusing  our  principles,  namely,  Abel  Morgan 
and  llezekiah  Smith.  These  are  fair  types  of  the  Bai)ti8t  ministry  of  their  day, 
and  their  work  is  largely  representative  of  the  labors  of  many  others. 

Abel  Morgan  was  born  at  Welsh  Tract,  April  ISth,  1713.  To  prevent  confusion 
of  names  here,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  first  AVelsh  minister  of  this  name 
v.-as  born  in  Wales  in  1G73,  came  to  Amei'ica  and  became  pastor  of  the  Pennepek 
Church  in  1711,  and  died  there  in  1722.  Enoch  Moigaii  was  his  brother,  born  in 
A\  ales,  1070;  he  also  came  to  this  country  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Welsh  Tract,  where  he  died  in  1740.  The  Abel  Morgan,  therefore,  of  whom  we 
now  speak  was  Enoch  Morgan's  son,  named  after  his  uncle  Abel,  ])astor  at  Penne- 
pek. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  his  day.  He  was 
trained  by  Rev.  Tliomas  Evans,  at  the  Peneader  Academy,  and  was  familiar  M-ith 
the  languages.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Welsh  Tract  Church,  173i,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Middletown  Baptist  Church,  New  Jersey,  in  1739,  which  he  served 
until  his  death,  in  1785.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  this  Church  for  the  use  of 
his  successors,  and  many  notes  in  his  hand  are  written  upon  the  margins  of  the  vol- 
umes in  Welsh  and  Latin.  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  who  became  President  of  Princeton 
College,  being  disturbed  by  the  growth  of  the  Baptists,  challenged  him  to  a  dis- 
cussion. Finley  wrote  his  'Charitalile  Plea  for  the  Speechless,'  and  Morgan  replied 
in  his  'Anti-Pfedo  Rantism  ;  or,  Mr.  Samuel  Finley's  Charitable  Plea  for  the 
Speechless  examined  and  refuted,  the  Baptism  of  Believers  maintained,  and  the 
mode  of  it  by  Immersion  vindicated.'  This  treatise  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  174:7.  He  had  another  controversy  with  Rev.  Samuel  Harker, 
a  Presbyterian,  of  Kingswood.  His  work  exhibits  careful  and  thorough  scholarship, 
and  the  apjireciation  of  his  brethren  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  Brown  University.  In  his  disputation 
with  Finley  quite  as  much  Welsh  fire  was  kindled  on  the  one  side  as  good  old  Scotch 
obstinacy  on  the  other ;  and  Morgan  did  great  service  in  setting  forth  the  scriptural 
and  logical  consistency  of  the  Baptist  position.  In  1772  Abel  Morgan  served  as 
moderator  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  James  Manning  being  clerk.     Morgan 
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had  been  clerk  in  17G2.  and  in  1774  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  Association  adopted 
the  use  of  the  Circular  Letter. 

Bht  his  great  life-woi'k  is  found  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  During  his  pastor- 
ate of  forty  years,  in  a  sparse  population,  his  Church  received  fully  300  persons 
into  its  fellowship  upon  tlieir  confession  of  Christ.  He  held  regular  services  in 
two  Middletowu  meeting-houses,  several  miles  apart,  besides  preaching  often  at 
Freehold,  Upper  Freehold,  and  Long  Branch,  making  the  whole  of  Monmouth 
County  his  parish.  Besides  this  he  made  extensive  circuits  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  preaching  the  word,  as  a  burning  and  shining  light. 

Rev.  Ilezekiah  Smith  is  another  name  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
lie  was  born  on  Long  Island  on  the  21st  of  Apiil,  1737;  was  baptized  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  by  Rev.  John  Gano,  and  in  1702  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton.  Immediately  on  graduating  he  set  out  on  a  liorse- 
back  journey  through  the  South,  preaching  the  Gospel  for  fifteen  months  as  he 
traveled  from  place  to  place.  On  the  2()th  of  September,  1703,  he  was  ])ublicly 
ordained  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry'.  In  the  spring 
of  1704,  having  accompanied  Manning  to  Rhode  Island,  he  set  out  on  a  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  this  time  to  the  East  through  Massachusetts.  He  arrived  at  Haver- 
hill, and  for  a  time  preached  in  a  Congregational  Church  in  the  West  Parish,  then 
without  a  pastor.  His  piety  and  eloquence  attracted  crowds  of  hearers,  many  of 
whom  were  converted,  and  in  due  time  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  the 
Church  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlement.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
obliged  to  tell  them  fi-ankly  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  which  information  not  only 
abruptly  closed  his  labors  in  that  parish,  but  led  to  his  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  Standing  Order.  His  friends,  however,  including  some  leading  citizens,  pressed 
him  to  form  a  Baptist  Church  in  the  center  of  the  town.  After  consulting  with 
his  spiritual  advisers  in  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  he  finally  con- 
sented, and  the  Cliurch  was  constituted  May  9th,  1765,  and  he  remained  its  pastor 
for  forty  years.  The  memoirs  of  Dr.  Smith,  based  on  his  journals,  letters  and 
addresses,  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Guild  and  recently  published.  They  furnish 
a  reliable  histoi'y  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  afford  a  charming  insight  into 
his  daily  life.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  him  as  a  prominent  chaplain  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

In  point  of  self-denying  and  restless  labor,  these  two  men  were  fair  represent- 
atives of  scores  of  Baptist  ministers,  North  and  South,  who  served  one  or  two 
Churches  near  tlieir  homes,  but  who  traveled,  generally  on  horseback,  through 
woods  and  glades,  mountains  and  plains,  in  search  of  lost  men.  They  preached 
where  they  could,  in  house  or  barn,  in  forests  or  streets,  gathering  the  scattered  few 
in  remote  districts,  leading  them  to  Jesus,  baptizing  and  organizing  them  into 
Churches.  Generally  their  fame  drew  the  people  together  throughout  an  extensive 
circle,  in  many  instances  persons  coming  from   live   and  twenty   to  sixty  miles  to 
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hear  tlieiii,  many  of  tln'iu  iievur  having  hcnird  any  tiling  that  approached  the  warm 
and  simple  unfoUling  of  the  riches  of  Christ.  Dwellers  in  log  cahins,  wooded 
mountains,  the  dense  wilderness  and  the  broad  vales,  were  gathered  into  living 
Churches  which  still  abide  as  monuments  of  gi'ace. 

The  formation  of  Associations  was  another  element  which  contributed  to  Bap- 
tist success.  At  first,  in  many  places,  these  began  in  simple  annual  meetings  for 
religious  exercises  siinpl}',  but  they  naturally  drifted  into  organic  bodies  including 
other  objects  as  well.  The  Baptists  were  very  jealous  of  them,  fearing  that  they 
might  trench  on  the  independency  of  the  Churches  and  come  in  time  to  exei'cise 
authority  after  the  order  of  presbyteries,  instead  of  confining  tliem.selves  to  merely 
fraternal  aims.  This  lias  always  been  the  tendency  in  the  voluntary  bodies  of 
Christian  history,  and  for  this  reason  Associations  will  liear  close  watching  at  all 
times,  as  the\-  are  simply  hnnian  in  their  origin.  The  original  safeguard  against 
this  tendency  was  found  in  our  colonial  times  in  the  fact  that,  except  as  the 
Churches  met  in  Association  for  the  purpose  of  helping  each  other  to  resist  the 
oppressions  of  the  State,  they  transacted  no  business.  The  cluster  of  Churches 
grouped  around  Philadelphia  were  strongly  bound  together  by  common  interests, 
particularly  as  Baptist  mission  work  extended  in  that  part  of  our  land.  As  early 
as  16SS  general  quarterly  meetings  had  been  held  at  the  different  Churches  for  mu- 
tual encouragement,  but  there  was  no  representation  of  these  Churches  by  dele- 
gates. In  1707  the  Pennepek,  Middletown,  Piscataqua,  Cohansey  and  Welsh  Tract 
Churches  appointed  representatives  and  formed  the  Philadelphia  Association.  At 
that  time  tlie  Philadelphia  congregation  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  at  Pennepek 
(Lower  Dublin) ;  hence  its  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Churches  ;  still 
the  name  of  the  largest  town  was  chosen.  The  essential  principles  controlling  this 
body  were  those,  with  some  exception,  that  regulated  the  English  Churches  which 
met  in  London,  September,  1689.  The  London  body  adopted  thirty-two  Articles 
as  a  Confession  of  Faith.  An  Appendix  was  also  issued,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
Articles,  in  which  these  words  are  used,  partly  in  explanation  of  the  position  held 
by  the  English  Churches  on  the  subject  of  communion  : 

•Divers  of  us  who  have  agreed  in  this  Confession  cannot  hold  Church  com- 
munion with  any  other  than  baptized  believers,  and  Chu7-ches  constituted  of  such  ; 
yet  some  others  of  us  have  a  greater  liberty  and  freedom  in  our  s))irits  that  way  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  purposely  omitted  tlie  mention  of  things  of  that  nature,  that 
we  might  concur  in  giving  this  evidence  of  our  agreement,  both  among  ourselves 
and  witii  other  good  Christians.' 

Dr.  Tlippon  gave  the  Minutes  and  Articles  of  the  Assembly  in  his  Register 
closing  with  1793,  but  omits  the  Appendix,  as  also  does  Cro.sby,  clearly  not 
considering  this  a  part  of  the  Articles  nor  of  equal  authority  with  them,  while 
some  of  the  members  were  open  communists.  The  Philadelphia  Confession 
consists  of  thirty-four  Articles,  the  twenty-third  being  in  favor  of  singing  in  public 
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worship,  and  tliu  thirty -first  in  favor  of  the  laying  on  of  liands  alter  baptism.  There 
were  some  other  changes,  but  slight,  and  tiie  publication  of  the  Confession  was  ac- 
companied by  a  forceful  Dissertation  on  Church  Discipline.  The  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation adopted  this  September  25th,  1742,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  say  that  the 
first  edition  was  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1743.  The  foregoing  extract 
taken  from  the  London  Appendix  is  not  found  in  the  Pliiladelphia  document,  as 
all  the  Churches  which  adopted  it  there  were  strict  communion  in  their  practice ; 
hence  they  never  accepted  tlie  London  Appendix,  but  use  these  words  on  the 
Comnumion  question  in  the  XXXL  one  of  the  new  Articles:  'We  believe  that 
laying  on  of  hands,  with  prayer,  upon  baptized  believers  as  such,  is  an  ordinance 
of  Christ  and  ought  to  be  submitted  unto  by  all  such  persohs  that  are  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  This  Confession  became  the  basis  on  which  almost 
all  the  Associations  of  this  country  were  established,  until  what  is  called  the  New 
Hampshire  Confession  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Newton  Brown. 

The  value  of  this  Association  to  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  new 
Churches  is  indicated  by  Morgan  Edwards,  who  says,  in  1770,  that  from  the  five 
Churches  which  constituted  it,  it  had  '  so  increased  since  as  to  contain  thirty-four 
Churches,  exclusive  of  tliose  which  have  been  detached  to  form  another  Association.' 
Its  Confession,  as  a  whole,  takes  the  doctrinal  ground  denominated  Moderate 
Calvinism,  as  laid  down  by  Andrew  Fuller,  carefully  avoiding  all  extremes, 
especially  that  known  as  Hyper-Calvinism.  The  many  subdivisions  into  which 
those  were  divided  who  practiced  the  immersion  of  believers,  but  created  tests 
of  fellowship  not  known  to  tlie  Churches  of  the  New  Testament,  found  scant 
comfort  in  tlie  unmistakable  language  of  this  Confession.  The  scriptural  chai-acter 
of  its  positions,  witli  the  freedom  of  thought  which  it  left  to  the  Churches  on  matters 
not  comprised  in  its  Articles,  armed  it  with  a  powerful  moral  influence  against  heter- 
odoxy, and  yet  left  that  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  conscience  without  which 
Baptists  cannot  exist.  A  like  service  was  i-endered  by  its  Treatise  of  Discipline, 
which  aided  the  Churches  in  administering  their  practices,  with  such  variations  as 
their  circumstances  of  time  and  place  dictated  ;  and,  without  that  crippling  effect 
which  Romanism  has  sometimes  assumed  in  Baptist  Churches  under  the  monstrous 
guise  of  Baptist  usage,  which,  in  other  words,  simply  meant  Baptist  tradition. 

The  establishment  of  this  Association  formed  a  great  epoch  in  Baptist  history, 
because  it  fostered  those  educational  and  philanthropic  causes  which  needed  the 
co-operation  of  the  sisterhood  of  Churches,  and  could  not  be  sustained  by  purely 
separate  congregations.  When  Isaac  Eaton  had  it  upon  his  lieart  to  raise  an 
academy  in  connection  with  his  Church  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  the  Philadelpliia  Asso- 
ciation passed  the  following  resolution,  October  5th,  1756:  "Concluded  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  toward  the  encouragement  of  a  Latin  CTrammar  School,  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  amongst  us,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Isaac  Eaton,  and  the 
inspection  of  our  brethren,  Abel  Morgan,  Isaac  Stelle,  Abel  Grifiith  and  Peter  P. 
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V;ui  Horn.'  It  is  said  that  tlie  first  student  at  tliis  academy  was  James  Manning, 
afterward  President  of  Brown  Universit}'.  Samuel  Jones  and  llezel<iah  Smith 
were  also  amongst  the  early  stndents,  as  well  as  Samuel  Stiihnan,  John  Gaiio, 
Charles  Thompson,  Judge  Howell,  Benjamin  Stelle,  and  many  otliers  of  note,  both 
in  Church  and  State.  So  many  of  the  Ciuirches  were  supplied  with  able  pastors 
iVoin  this  seminary  that  the  Baptists  were  moved  to  establish  a  college,  and  the 
result  of  their  effort  was  the  founding  of  that  noted  seat  of  learning  now  known 
as  Brown  University.  In  a  sense,  the  Philadelphia,  aided  by  the  Charleston  and 
Warren  Associations,  gave  birth  to  all  the  Baptist  institutions  of  learning  in 
America  by  nursing  the  enterprise  at  Hopewell.  The  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance which  persecuted  Baptists  received  in  other  States  from  these  Associations 
in  relation  to  religious  freedom  was  very  great.  We  have  seen  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Association  was  formed  in  1707;  then  followed  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1751 ; 
tiie  Kehukee,  N.  C,  in  1765  ;  and  tiie  Warren,  R  I.,  in  1767.  When  the  Warren 
Association  was  , formed,  there  were,  according  to  Backus,  fifty-five  Baptist 
Churches  in  Xew  England,  but  according  to  Morgan  Edwards  there  were  seventy. 
Some  of  them  observed  the  Sabbath  on  the  seventh  day,  some  were  frankly 
Arminian  in  doctrine,  and  a  majority  of  them  maintained  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  immersed  as  a  divine  ordinance. 

As  early  as  1729  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptists  formed  an  Association  at 
Newpoi't,  R.  I.,  and  in  1730  thirteen  Churches  of  tliat  colony  and  Connecticut  lield 
yearly  meetings  upon  the  Six  Principles.  The  associational  idea  was  thus  early  at 
woi-k,  but  the  Warren  Association  did  not  grow  out  of  this  previous  organization. 
Nor  was  it  related  to  the  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  as  was  tlie  Pliiladelphia 
body,  tlie  Churches  which  formed  it  each  working  on  their  own  lines  for  a  long 
time.  Tlie  idea  of  an  association  between  the  Calvinistic  Baptist  Cliurches  of  New 
England  probaijly  originated  with  Dr.  Manning.  The  growth  of  our  Churches  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  founding  of  Brown  University  were  so  interblended  in  the 
formation  of  tlie  Warren  Association  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  both  in 
connection  with  that  important  movement. 

As  far  back  as  1656  the  magistrates  of  Connecticut  asked  those  of  Massachu- 
setts some  questions  concerning  infant  l)a]itism.  June  4th,  1657,  a  meeting  of 
ministers  was  held  in  Boston,  wlio  ado])ted  wliat  is  known  as  the  Half-way 
Covenant,  which  provided  '  tliat  all  persons  of  sober  life  and  correct  sentiments, 
without  being  examined  as  to  a  change  of  heart,  might  profess  religion  or  become 
members  of  the  Church,  and  have  their  children  baptized,  though  they  did  not 
come  to  the  Lord's  table.'  A  synod  of  all  the  ministers  in  Massachusetts  ratified 
this  provision  in  the  same  year.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  an  unscriptural 
step  opened  the  doors  of  the  Congregational  Churches  to  an  immense  influx  of 
unconverted  people  and  to  a  corresponding  world liness  of  life.  The  Baptists  were 
obh'ged,  almost  single-handed,  to  stem  this  public  sentiment,  but  tliey  bravely  stood 
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tirin  for  Gospel  principles.  The  Cliurclies  increased  in  number  and  influence 
continiiallv,  and  in  a  large  measure  tliey  counteracted  these  dangerous  influences 
upon  the  public  mind.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Boston  built  a  new  church  edifice 
in  1680,  and  in  1683  John  Emblem  from  England  became  their  pastor;  after 
serving  them  for  fifteen  years,  he  died  in  1699,  when  Ellis  Callender  succeeded  him. 
He  was  followed  by  Elisha  Callender  and  Jeremiah  Condy,  until  Samuel  Stillman 
took  charge  in  1765.  By  the  time  that  the  second  Callender  became  pastor,  the 
spirituality  of  the  Baptists  had  so  commended  them  to  the  respect  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  community  that  the  three  jjrincipal  clergymen  in  Boston,  Increase 
Mather,  Cotton  Mather  and  John  Webb,  not  only  consented  to  be  present  at  his 
ordination,  but  Mr.  Mather  most  cheerfully  jireached  the  ordination  sermon,  Ma^' 
21st,  1718.  And  what  was  as  noble  as  it  was  remarkable,  he  had  the  manliness 
to  select  as  his  subject,  '  Good  Men  United  ! '  In  the  face  of  the  whole  colony  he 
condenmed  'the  wretched  notion  of  wholesale  severities.'  These  he  called 'cruel 
wrath,'  and  said  roundly  :  '  New  England  also  has,  in  some  former  times,  done  some- 
thing of  this  aspect,  which  would  not  now  be  so  well  approved  of,  in  which,  if  tlie 
brethren  in  whoso  house  we  are  now  convened  met  with  any  thing  too  unbrotherly, 
they  now  with  satisfaction  hear  us  expressing  our  dislike  of  every  thing  that  has 
looked  like  persecution  in  the  days  that  have  passed  over  us.'  ^ 

In  1729  the  bitterness  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  so  far  relaxed 
against  Baptists  as  to  exempt  them  from  paying  the  parish  ministerial  taxes  if  they 
alleged  &  scruple  of  conscience  in  the  matter.*  This,  howevei',  by  no  means  ended 
their  sufferings,  for  in  1753  the  Court  required  the  minister  and  Uvo  principal 
members  of  a  Baptist  Church  to  sign  a  certificate  that  the  person  to  be  exempt  was 
a  member  of  that  Church,  and  besides,  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member 
should  obtain  a  certificate  from  three  other  Baptist  Churches  to  prove  that  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  really  was  a  Baptist  Church.  Of  course,  our 
Churches  resisted  this  provision  and,  in  1754,  remonstrated  with  the  Assembly  at 
Boston.  At  once  it  was  moved  in  this  body,  but  not  carried,  that  the  signers  of  the 
remonstrance  should  be  taken  into  custody.  In  the  ])aper  which  they  Imd  sent  to 
the  Assembly  they  had  shown  how  the  Baptists  had  been  thrown  into  jail,  their 
cattle  and  goods  sold  at  auction  for  a  quarter  of  their  value  Ijecause  they  refused 
to  pay  Church  rates,  and  they  held  that  all  this  was  contrary  to  the  royal  charter, 
which  granted  them  liberty  of  conscience.  Manning  wrote  to  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett, 
June  5th,  1771,  of  his  brethren's  hard  treatment  in  Massachusetts  by  imprisonment 
and  the  despoiling  of  their  property.     He  says  of  the  authorities  : 

'  They  are  afraid  if  they  relax  the  secular  arm  their  tenets  have  not  merit 
enough  and  a  sufficient  foundation  to  stand.  This  has  been  so  plainly  jiintcd  by 
some  of  the  committees  of  the  General  Court,  upon  treating  with  our  people,  that 
I  think  it  cannot  be  deemed  a  breach  of  charity  to  think  this  of  them.  .  .  .  Some 
of  our  Churches  are  sorely  oppressed  on  account  of  religion.  Their  enemies  con- 
tinue to  triumph  over  them,  and  as  repeated   applications   have  been  made  to  the 
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Court  of  Justice  and  to  tlic  General  Courts  for  tlie  redress  of  sueli  jriievances,  but  as 
yet  have  Ijeeu  neglected,  it  is  now  become  necessary  to  carry  the  ati'uir  to  England, 
in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  king.' 

Dr.  Stennett  was  known  personally  to  George  III.,  who  greatly  respected  liiin  ; 
hence  he  used  his  influence  with  the  king,  in  company  with  Dr.  Llewelyn  and  Mr. 
Walliii,  to  secure  relief.  On  July  31st,  1771,  his  majesty  'disallowed  and  rejected' 
the  act  of  Massachusetts  in  oppi'essing  the  Baptists  at  Ashtield  ;  and  Dr.  John  Ry- 
land,  in  writing  to  Manning,  says  that  Dr.  Stennett  procured  that  order.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  acres  of  land,  belonging  in  part  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  the  Ashfield  Baptists,  had  been  seized  and  sold  to  build  a 
Congregational  meeting-house.  On  this  land  was  a  dwelling-house  and  orchaid, 
and  also  a  burying-ground,  so  that  the  Baptists  found  their  dead  taken  from  them  as 
well  as  their  property.  The  "Warren  Association  met  at  Medfleld,  Sept.  7th,  1772, 
and  refused  to  carry  in  any  more  certificates  for  exemption  from  ministerial  ta.xes, 
because  to  do  so  implied  a  right  on  tiie  part  of  the  State  to  levy  such  a  tax,  and 
because  it  was  destructive  to  religious  liberty  and  the  proper  conduct  of  civil 
society.  They  demanded  the  right  to  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  law,  not  as  a 
Beet,  but  as  citizens.  Meanwhile  the  Baptist  Churches  fast  multiplied  everywhere. 
A  second  Baptist  Church  was  formed  in  Boston  itself  in  1743,  and  others  fol" 
lowed  at  various  places  and  dates,  as  Middleborough,  Newton,  etc.;  so  that  l)v  1776 
there  were  about  forty  Baptist  Churches  in  Massachusetts  alone.  Their  cause  in 
New  Encrland  received  a  strong  impetus  from  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  his 
colaborers,  which  ushered  in  the  great  awakening.  While  Whitetield  was  not  a  Bap- 
tist, he  insisted  on  a  spiritual  Church  and  that  none  but  those  who  had  experienced 
the  new  birth  should  become  members  therein,  a  position  which  logically  carried 
men  to  the  Baptists  in  a  community  where  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  in  force. 
He  landed  at  Newport  in  September,  1740,  and  for  three  months  preached  daily. 
Tennant.  Bellamy,  "Wheelock,  Davenport,  and  many  others  followed  him,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  within  two  years  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  pro- 
fessed conversion  to  Christ.  Many  Churches  of  the  Standing  Order  arrayed 
themselves  against  him  ;  others  were  indifferent  to  his  movements.  Harvard  and 
Tale  Colleges  officially  took  ground  against  him.  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston,  wrote 
a  volume  against  him  ;  and  the  Gcnoi-al  Court  of  Connecticut  enacted  laws  restrict- 
ing ministers  to  their  own  pulpits,  unless  specially  invited  by  the  minister  of 
another  parish,  and  making  it  illegal  for  any  unsettled  minister  to  preach  at  all. 

It  was  not  strange  tliat  these  converts,  finding  such  opposition  or  cdd  welcome 
in  the  Congregational  Churches,  should  seek  homes  elsewhere.  In  many  cases  they 
formed  Churches  of  their  own  and  were  known  as  Separatists,  and  Backus  says  that 
between  September,  1746,  and  May,  1751,  thirty-one  persons  were  ordained  as  pastors 
of  Separate  Churches.  These  new  converts  were  insensibly  and  inevitably  led 
nearer  to  the  Baptist  position  than  to  that  taken  by  tlie  great  body  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  State  Churches.  Tlie  Churches  of  the  Standing  Order  were  filled  with 
unconverted  persons,  with  many  who  had  grown  up  in  them  froui  infancy,  being 
introduced  at  that  time  by  christening ;  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  their  mem- 
bers made  any  claim  to  a  spiritual  regeneration.  The  intuitions  of  a  converted  soul 
i-ccoil  from  Church  associations  with  those  whose  only  claim  to  membership  in 
Clirist's  mystical  body  is  a  ceremony  performed  over  an  unconscious  infant,  for  the 
renewed  man  seeks  fellowship  with  those  who,  like  himself,  have  exercised  faith  in 
Clirist's  saving  merits,  and  he  is  likely  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  his  guide  in  seek- 
ing his  Church  home.  Whitefield  himself  taught  his  converts,  when  preaching  on 
Rom.  vi,  1-4,  that  their  death  to  sin  enjoined  another  order  of  duty.  He  says  :  '  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  words  of  our  text  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  baptism, 
which  was  by  immersion,  which  our  Church  [Episcopal]  allows,  and  insists  upon  it, 
that  children  should  be  immersed  in  water,  unless  those  that  bring  the  children  to 
be  baptized  assure  tlie  minister  that  they  cannot  bear  the  plunging.' "  In  these  and 
similar  words  he  showed  his  liearers  that  the  New  Testament  disciples  were  a  body 
of  immersed  believers:  and  when  Jonathan  Edwards  repudiated  the  Half-way  Cov- 
enant, numbers  embraced  his  views ;  some  few  new  Baptist  Churches  were  formed 
in  Massachusetts,  but  many  Whitefieldians  and  Baptists  attempted  to  build  together 
in  what  were  popularly  known  as  New  Light  or  Separatist  Churches.  Of 
course  such  a  compromise  between  Baptist  and  Pedobajitist  principles  could  not 
long  be  practiced,  and  gradually  the  Baptists  withdrew  to  form  their  own  congre- 
gations. Backus  says  that  for  the  twenty  years  between  1760  and  17S0  two  new 
Baptist  Churches  were  organized  each  year. 

The  life  and  ministry  of  Isaac  Backus  himself  illustrates  the  sweep  of  the 
Baptist  movement  in  New  England.  He  was  converted  to  God  during  this  great 
awakening,  and  with  many  misgivings  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  but  afterward  joined  with  fifteen  others  in  forming  a  Separate 
Church,  composed  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists.  Two  years  afterward,  1748,  liav- 
ing  nciw  reached  the  age  of  twenty -six  j^ears,  he  formed  a  Church  of  this  mixed  order 
at  ^liildleborongh,  Mass.  Soon  the  question  of  baptism  began  to  agitate  the  body, 
and  a  nnmlx'r  of  his  people  rejected  infant  baptism  and  sprinkling  as  baptism. 
After  a  time  Mr.  Backus  followed  them  on  conviction,  and  in  1756  he  formed  tlie 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Middleborougii.  The  story  of  his  change  of  faith  and 
denominational  relations  is  a  tj'pe  of  the  inward  and  outward  changes  through 
which  many  earnest  men  passed  at  that  time,  and  united  with  the  Baptists  or 
formed  new  Churches  of  that  order  and  Backus  acted  as  a  leader  in  this  direction. 

We  have  seen  that  James  Manning  was  first  a  student  at  Hopewell ;  after 
spending  four  years  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1762  with  the  second  highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  was  intrusted  by 
the  Philadelphia  Association  with  the  arduous  task  of  establishing  a  dcTioininational 
college  '  on  some  suitable  part  of  this  continent.'     i\fter  consulting  largely  with 
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friends,  amongst  them  Gartlner,  tlie  Dopnty-Governor  of  Rliode  Island,  he  estab- 
lished a  Latin  School  at  Warren,  and  orijanized  a  Baptist  Church  there  in  1764. 
This  school  was  subsequently  removed  to  Providence,  where  it  is  still  continued  as 
the  University  Grammar  School.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  'President  of  the 
College  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Professor  of  Languages  and  other  branches  of  learning, 
with  full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  and  elsewhere.'  He  began  his 
work  with  one  student,  William  Rogers,  from  Newport;  three  otliers  were  added 
within  a  year,  and  at  the  first  ccmmencement,  in  1769,  he  graduated  seven.  A  college 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  $2,000  were 
subscribed  for  building  and  endowing  the  college.  He  saw  at  once  that  his  success 
depended  on  the  interest  which  the  Churches  took  in  the  institution,  and  seeing  tliat 
this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  united  eilort,  he  and  Hezekiah  Smith  determined 
on  forming  an  Association,  with  the  double  purpose  of  resisting  the  oppressions  of 
the  Standing  Order  in  Xew  England  and  of  securing  an  educated  Baptist  ministry. 
This  was  accomplished  at  Warren  in  1767.  For  six  years  the  college  remained  at 
Warren,  when  a  contest  arose  between  Warren,  East  Greenwich,  Newport  and 
Providence  for  the  honor  of  the  permanent  location,  and  in  1770  the  college  was 
removed  to  Providence.  ^Tanning  then  resigned  his  pastorship  at  Warren,  accepted 
that  of  the  Providence  Church  in  1771,  and  for  twenty  years  held  the  twofold 
relation  of  pastor  and  president.  The  Warren  Association  was  intimately  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  college  for  many  years,  thus  making  them  mutual 
blessings.  Backus  tells  us  that  a  number  of  elders  being  together  in  consultation 
about  the  affairs  of  the  young  institution,  they  sent  invitations  to  other  brethren, 
and  the  result  was  the  meeting  at  Warren  of  representatives  from  eleven  Churches, 
with  three  ministers  from  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  consultation  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  new  Association.  John  Gano  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  New  York  at  that  time,  and  brother-in-law  of  President  Manning.  Gano 
]>resided  over  their  delegations,  and  Isaac  Backus  acted  as  clerk.  After  full  deliber- 
ation, some  of  the  Churches,  fearing  that  an  Association  might  assume  jurisdiction 
over  them,  faltered,  and  that  body  was  formed  by  the  representatives  of  four 
Churches  only,  namely,  Warren,  Bellingham,  Haverhill  and  Second  Middleborouiih, 
but  the  latter  Cinircli  withdrew  at  the  second  meeting,  1768. 

President  Manning  then  drew  up  a  statement  closely  defining  the  objects  of 
the  Warren  Association,  adapted  to  remove  misapprehensions,  and  in  1770  the  Mid- 
dleborough  Church,  with  Backus  as  pastor,  returned,  '  upon  the  express  condition 
that  no  complaint  should  ever  be  received  by  the  Association  against  any  pai'ticular 
Church  that  was  not  of  the  Association,  nor  from  au}-  censured  member  of  anj-  of 
our  Churches.'  This  body  of  Churches  defined  that  its  union  was  '  consistent  with 
independency  and  power  of  particular  Churches,  because  it  pretended  to  be  no  other 
than  an  advisory  council,  utterly  disclaiming  superiority,  jurisdiction,  coercive  right 

and  infallibility."     On   these  principles  the  Association  won  its  way,  and  in  1777 
47 
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it  embraced  in  its  meiiibersliip  31  clinrelies  and  1,617  coninuinicants.  Tlie 
service  which  it  rendered  to  Baptist  interests  in  those  days  of  weakness  and  trial 
was  very  great,  for  it  was  a  missionary  society  as  well  as  a  fraternal  body.  It 
organized  an  Educational  Fund  for  ministerial  education;  it  appointed  a  committee 
to  present  serious  Baptist  grievances  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  Con 
necticut ;  it  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  lay  their  case  befoie  the  king  ;  and  it 
appealed  for  subscriptions  to  all  the  Baptist  Churches  of  this  continent,  admonishing 
them  to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  own  college  as  a  Christian  duty.  Also  it 
appointed  Benjamin  Foster  and  others  to  prepare  a  spelling-book,  a  good  English 
grammar  and  a  Baptist  catechism.  Foster  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  appointed 
to  defend  the  Pedobaptist  position  in  the  exercises  of  that  college,  and  became  a 
Baptist  on  conviction  as  the  result.  Tlie  hallowed  influences  exerted  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  AVarren  Associations  in  molding  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  Xew 
World  can  never  be  told. 

Justice,  however,  demands  as  high  a  ti-ibute  to  Morgan  Edwards  as  to  James 
Manning,  for  his  zeal  and  ability  in  establishing  the  college.  Indeed,  Dr.  (luild, 
the  present  librarian  of  Brown  University,  frankly  pays  him  this  tribute,  lie  says 
of  Morgan  : 

'  He  was  tlie  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  the  college, 
and  in  1707  he  went  back  to  England  and  secured  the  first  funds  for  its  endow- 
ment. With  him  were  associated  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  to  whom  in  1791  was 
offered  the  presidency  ;  Oliver  Hart  and  Francis  Pelot,  of  South  Carolina ;  John 
Hart,  of  Hopewell,  the  signer  of  the  Declai'ation  of  Independence  ;  John  Stites,  the 
mayor  of  Elizabethtown ;  Hezekiah  Smith,  Samuel  Stilhnan,  John  Gano  and  others 
connected  witli  the  two  Associations  named,  of  kindred  zeal  and  spirit.  The  final 
success  of  the  nn)vement.  however,  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  life-long  labors  of 
him  who  was  appointed  the  first  president,  James  Manning,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey.'* 

It  is  right  to  say  here  that  he,  being  a  Welsliman.  it  was  meet  that  he  should  lie 
the  '  prime  mover '  in  establishing  the  first  Baptist  college  in  America  on  the  very 
soil  where  Roger  Williams,  his  countryman,  had  planted  the  first  free  republic  of 
this  land.  There  is  also  very  much  poetic  lore  in  the  thought  that  he  should 
leave  his  Church  in  Philadelphia  to  enlist  the  men  of  Wales  in  the  interests  of 
the  young  institution.  He  brought  back  a  large  sum  of  money  for  this  object,  and 
had  so  stirred  the  sympathies  of  Dr.  Richards,  of  South  Wales,  that  he  bequeathed 
his  libi-ary  of  1,300  volumes  to  its  use.  And  now,  probably,  there  is  not  such  a 
collection  of  Welsh  books  in  America  as  is  found  in  the  town  of  the  brave 
Welshman  who  founded  Providence.  Welsh  affection  for  Brown  merits  tliat  'po- 
etic justice '  which  led  its  present  librarian  to  bless  the  memory  of  the  other 
immortal  Welshman,  Morgan  Edwards,  as  the  prime  mover  in  its  establishment.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  thoroughly  educated  and  became  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  Cliurcli, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gill,  in  17G1,  and  remained  there  till  1771,  when  he 
removed  to  Delaware,  where  he  died  in  1795.     His  influence  was  very  great,  but 
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•n-oulJ  liave  been  imicli  enlarged  liad  lie  identified  liiniself  with  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  in  their  struggle  with  the  niotlier  cuuiitrv.  llis  family  was  identified  with 
the  service  of  his  majesty  of  England,  and  Morgan  was  so  full  of  Welsh  fire  that 
he  could  not  hold  his  tongue,  which  much  afflicted  his  brethrtn  and  involved  him 
in  trouble  with  the  American  authorities,  as  we  find  in  tiie  following  recantation  : 
'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  White  Clay  Creek,  at  Mr.  Henrv  Darby's,  in 
New  York,  August  Tth,  1775,  William  Patterson,  Esq.,  being  in  the  chair,  when  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  attended  and  signed  the  following  recantation,  whicii  was 
voted  satisfactory,  namely  :  • 

'Wiiereas,  I  have  some  time  since  frequently  made  use  of  rash  and  imprudent 
expressions  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  noble  and  patriotic  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  America,  against  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  ministry;  which  conduct  has  justlv  raised  their 
resentment  against  me,  I  now  confess  that  I  have  spoken  wi'ong,  for  which  1  am 
sorry  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the  public.  And  I  do  promise  that  for  the  future  I 
will  conduct  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  giving  offense,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  justice  to  myself,  declare  that  I  am  a  friend  to  "the  present  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  friends  to  American  liberty,  and  do  hereby  approve  of  them,  and,  as 
far  as  in  my  power,  will  endeavor  to  promote  them.         "        Moegax  Edwaeds.' 

How  sound  his  conversion  was  to  Eevolutionary  'measures'  is  not  a  proper 
question  to  raise  here,  but  as  the  offense  was  one  of  the  tongue,  he  made  the 
amend  as  broad  as  the  sin,  and  there  is  no  known  evidence  that  he  ever  gave  too 
free  rein  to  the  unruly  member  thereafter  on  the  subject  of  the  •  noble  and  pat- 
riotic stmggles  for  the  liberties  of  America.'  It  is  sure,  however,  that  when 
American  liberties  were  secured  he  brought  forth  abundant  fruits,  'meet  for 
repentance,'  in  the  labors  which  he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  American  education. 
He  also  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  on  hoi-seback  to  collect  mateiials  for  the 
history  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  colonies  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  build 
np.  His  purpose  was  to  publish  a  history  in  about  twelve  volumes.  He  issued 
the  first  volume  in  1770,  which  treated  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baptists ;  the  second 
volume  related  to  the  New  Jersey  Baptists  and  was  published  in  1792;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Rhode  Island  Baptists  was  not  sent  forth  by  him,  but  appeared  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Collections  of  1867.  He  left  the 
third  volume  in  manuscript,  concerning  the  Delaware  Baptists,  which  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia.  He  was  as  noble,  refined 
and  scholarly  a  servant  of  Christ  as  could  be  found  in  the  colonies.  He  died  in  Del- 
aware in  1795 ;  his  body,  which  was  first  buried  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  La 
Grange  Place,  between  Market  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  now  rests  in  Mount 
Moriah  Cemetery,  and  every  true  American  Baptist  blesses  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    BAPTISTS    OF    VIRGINIA. 

NO  chapter  of  Baptist  history,  European  or  American,  fills  lionest  hearts  with 
warmer  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  than  that  of  Virginia.  The  first 
settlers  of  this  colony  were  cavaliers,  from  tlie  upper  classes  of  English  society,  pro- 
foundly loyal  to  the  English  government  and  zealous  of  religious  observances.  Tlie 
Virginian  charter  of  April  10th,  1606,  made  the  Ciiurch  of  England  the  religion  of 
the  ct)lony,  and  devotion  to  the  king,  its  head  and  defender,  the  test  of  loyalty ;  hence 
all  were  taxed  for  its  support.  Before  Plymouth  Rock  was  known,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  organized,  the  soil  of 
Virginia  was  hallowed  by  praise  to  God  in  public  worship.  Captain  John  Smith 
tells  us  this  beautiful  story  of  his  religious  acts  at  Jamestown : 

'When  I  first  went  to  Virginia,  I  well  rememlier  we  did  hang  an  awning, 
which  is  an  old  sail,  to  three  or  four  trees  to  shadow  us  from  the  sun.  Our  walls 
were  rails  of  wood,  our  seats  unhewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planks,  our  pulpit  a  bar  of 
wood  nailed  to  two  neighboring  trees.  In  foul  weather  we  shifted  into  an  old 
rotten  tent.  This  was  our  churcli,  till  we  built  a  homely  thing  like  a  barn,  set  up 
crotchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge  and  earth,  so  was  also  the  walls,  the  best  of  our 
houses  of  the  like  curiosity,  but  the  most  part  far  much  worse  workmanship,  that 
could  neither  well  defend  wind  or  rain.  Yet  we  had  daily  common  prayer,  morn- 
ing and  evening  ;  every  Sunday  two  sermons,  and  every  tliree  months  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, till  our  minister,  Mr.  Hunt,  died.  But  our  prayers  daily,  with  a  homily  on 
Sunday,  we  continued  two  or  three  years  after,  till  more  preachers  came.  And 
surely  God  did  most  mercifully  hear  us,  till  the  continual  inimdations  of  mistaken 
directions,  factions  and  numbers  of  unprovided  libertines,  near  consumed  us  all,  as 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.' 

Happ}'  had  it  been  for  the  colonists  if  this  freedom  and  simplicity  of  volun- 
tary worship  had  been  continued  amongst  them,  as  this  noble  character  commenced 
it  in  his  rude  Jamestown  temple,  without  doubt  the  first  ever  erected  in  North 
America.  The  charter  made  withdrawal  from  the  Episcopal  Churcli  a  crime  equal 
to  revolt  from  the  government.  It  further  required  that  if  any  one  were  drawn 
away  from  the  '  doctrines,  rites  and  rehgion,  now  professed  and  established  within 
our  realm  of  England,'  the  person  so  offending  should  be  '  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
until  he  shall  fully  and  thoroughly  reform  him,  or  otherwise  when  the  cause  so 
rcquireth.  that  he  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  be  sent  into  our  realm  of  England, 
here  to  receive  condign  punishment,  for  iiis  or  their  said  ofiiense.' 

Each  successive   Governor    promulgated   his  own  code  of    laws,  directing  his 
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puliorilinates  in  tho  details  of  adiuiiiistratioii.  Tiiat  uf  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  1011, 
provided  that  every  man  or  woman,  'now  present  or  hereafter  to  arrive,'  should 
give  'an  account  of  his  or  tlieir  faith  and  religion,  and  repair  unto  the  minister,' 
that  tlieir  orthodoxy  might  be  tested.  Uj)on  refusal  to  do  this  the  minister  sliould 
give  notice  to  the  Governor  or  chief  officers  of  the  town,  and  for  the  lirst  refusal 
the  offender  was  t(j  l)e  whipped,  for  the  second  to  lie  whij)|)etl  twice  and  to 
acknowledge  his  fault  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  congregation,  and  for  the  third 
offense  he  was  to  be  whipped  every  day  until  the  acknowledgment  was  made  and 
forgiveness  craved.  The  very  severity  of  this  code  prevented  its  full  execution, 
and  succeeding  Governors  relaxed  these  provisions  in  their  several  codes.  But 
though  corporal  punishment  was  gradually  abandoned,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  as 
to  any  departure  from  the  Church  of  England  remained  the  same,  being  quite  as 
severe  as  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  against  all  dissent  from  Congregationalism. 
Ilening  says  that  the  General  Assembly  appears  to  have  devoted  itself  to  enforcing 
attendance  on  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony.  In  1623  it 
provided  that  public  worship  should  be  held  in  every  plantation  according  to  its 
canons,  that  its  ministers  should  be  paid  b}'  a  tax  upon  the  people,  and  that  no  other 
ministers  but  those  of  that  Church  '  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  or  teach,  publicly 
or  privately,'  and  that  '  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  take  care  that  all  Non- 
conformists depart  the  colony  with  all  conveniency.' 

The  first  nine  Acts  of  1661  provided  for  the  support  of  the  State  Church  ;  in 
each  parish  a  church  edifice  was  to  be  built  out  of  the  public  treasury,  together  with 
a  parsonage  house  and  the  purchase  of  a  glebe  for  the  minister's  use.  He  was  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £80  sterling,  a  provision  subsequently  changed  to  16,000  pounds 
of  tobacco,  to  be  levied  on  the  parish  and  collected  like  other  taxes.  Each  min- 
ister must  be  ordained  by  a  Bishop  in  England  ;  all  other  preachers  were  to  bo 
banished;  every  person  who  wilfully  avoided  attendance  on  the  parish  Church  for 
one  Sunday  was  to  be  fined  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  every  Non-conformist  was  to  be 
fined  £'20  for  a  month's  absence,  and  if  he  failed  to  attend  for  a  year  he  must  be 
apprehended  and  give  security  for  his  good  behavior,  or  remain  in  prison  till  he 
was  willing  to  attend  Church.  Much  pretense  has  been  made,  that  because  the 
early  settlers  of  the  colony  were  cavaliers,  they  were  less  austere,  more  polished 
and  of  gentler  blood  than  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  brutal  intoler- 
ance of  the  English  Court  was  faithfully  copied  by  them,  and  no  darker  or  more 
bloody  pages  stain  English  or  Massachusetts  history  than  those  that  defile  the  early 
records  of  Virginia.  White  tells  us  of  a  band  of  men  who  were  driven  from 
Virginia  '  for  their  religious  opinions'  in  1634.'  Burk  records  the  revolting  bar- 
barities inflicted  on  Stevenson  Reek  for  the  same  cause  in  1640.  He  '  stood  in  the 
pillory  two  hours  with  a  label  on  his  back,  paid  a  fine  of  £50,  and  was  impi'isoncd 
iit  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,'  for  simply  saying,  in  a  jocular  manner,  that  'his 
majesty  was  at  confession  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury.'^     Holmes  details,  at  length, 
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that  ill  1648  four  missionaries  were  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  Messrs. 
James,  Knoliys,  Thompson  and  Harrison.  They  lield  a  few  meetings  there  in 
private,  but  tlieir  little  congregations  were  violently  broken  up  and  the  missionaries 
banished,  while  many  of  their  Jiearers  were  imprisoned.^  James  Pyland,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  County,  prepared  a  Catechism 
which  was  pronounced  '  blasphemous,'  for  which  he  was  expelled  in  1652 ;  and  for 
some  other  trivial  religious  offense  a  member  from  Norfolk  was  expelled  in  1663. 
Virginia  had  adhered  to  the  king  against  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Dr.  Hawks,  the  eloquent  Episcopal  historian  of  Virginia,  tells  of  four  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  who  were  '  rudely  hung,  as  a  warning  to  the  remainder'  in  1680,  for  their 
religious  opinions,  under  the  pretense  that  '  their  assemblages '  were  '  perverted 
from  religious  to  treasonable  purposes;'  those  religious  assemblages  themselves 
being  regarded  as  a  subversion  of  the  government.^ 

Hening  states  that  the  111th  Act  of  the  Grand  Assembly  of  1661-62  declared 
that.  Whereas,  Many  schismatical  persons,  out  of  their  averseness  to  tlie  orthodox 
established  religion,  or  out  of  the  new-fangled  conceits  of  their  own  heretical  inven- 
tions, refuse  to  have  their  children  baptized :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  all  persons  that  in  contempt  of  the  divine  sacrament  of 
baptism,  shall  refuse  when  they  may  carry  their  child  to  a  lawful  minister  in  that 
county,  to  have  them  baptized,  shall  be  ainersed  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco ; 
half  to  the  informer,  half  to  the  public'  ^ 

This  was  a  blow  dealt  at  the  Quakers,  as  there  seem  to  have  been  no  Baptists 
in  tlie  colony  at  that  time.  Several  Acts  of  the  Assembly  in  1659,  1662  and  1693 
made  it  a  crime  for  parents  to  refuse  the  baptism  of  their  children.  Jefferson 
writes:  'If  no  execution  took  place  hei"e,  as  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to 
the  moderation  of  the  Church  or  the  spirit  of  the  Legislature,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  law  itself,  but  to  historical  circumstances  which  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us.'  * 

When  William  and  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  in  1689,  their  accession  was 
signalized  by  that  enactment  of  Parliament  called  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Even 
this,  as  Dr.  Woolsey  remarks,  'removed  only  the  harshest  restrictions  upon 
Protestant  religious  worship,  and  was  arbitrary,  unequal  and  unsystematic  in  its  pro- 
visions.' Still,  it  was  the  entering  wedge  to  religious  freedom,  and  while  the 
Baptists  of  England  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it  and  organized  under  it  in 
London  as  a  great  Association  for  new  work,  a  hundred  and  seventeen  Churches 
being  represented,  the  authorities  of  Virginia  thought  it  inoperative  in  their  colony. 
It  was  not  until  a  score  of  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  that  the  colonial 
Legislature  gave  to  the  colonists  the  meager  liberties  which  it  granted  to  the  British 
subject.  When,  however,  news  of  this  Act  readied  Virginia,  the  few  individual 
Baptists  then  scattered  abroad  there  resolved  on  their  full  liberty  as  British  subjects 
under  its  provisions.  They  entreated  the  London  Meeting  to  send  them  ministers, 
an  entreaty  which  was  followed  by  a  correspondence  running  through  many  years. 
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In  1714  Robert  Kord in  and  Tliomas  White  were  sent  as  ordained  ministers  to  the 
colony,  but  Wliite  died  upon  the  voyage.  Up  to  this  time  there  seems  to  liave 
been  no  organized  body  of  Baptists  in  Virginia,  altliougli  there  are  traces  of  indi- 
viduals in  Xorth  Carolina  as  early  as  1G90,  who  had  fled  from  Virginia  to  escape 
her  intolerance.  Semple  iinds  the  tirst  Baptist  Church  of  Virginia  organized  in 
associatiou  with  the  hibors  of  Nordiu  at  Burleigh,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  iu  1714,  on  ^ 
the  south  side  of  the  river  and  opposite  Jamestown.  Howell  thinks  that  before 
the  coming  of  Nordin  there  had  been  a  garliering  of  citizens  there,  joined  by  others 
from  Surry  County  for  consultation,  and  tliat  the}'  had  petitioned  the  London  Bap- 
tists to  send  them  help.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Nordin  was  soon  followed  by  two  other 
ministers,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Mintz,  and  under  the  labors  of  these  men  of  God  the 
tirst  Ciiurch  was  formed  in  that  year,  and  soon  after  one  at  Brandon,  in  the  County 
of  Surry.  The  first  is  now  known  as  Mill  Swamp;  it  is  thought  that  the  Otterdams 
Church  is  the  second.  These  were  General  Baptists,  but  in  a  few  j-ears  they  embraced 
Calvinistic  sentiments,  and  Nordin  labored  in  that  region  till  he  died,  in  1725. 

While  this  movement  was  in  progress  in  the  southern  part  of  Virginia,  the 
influence  of  the  Welsh  Baptists,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  began  to  be  felt  in 
Berkeley,  Loudon  and  Rockingham  Counties,  which  w'ere  visited  by  their  minis- 
ters. Semple  thinks  that  these  laborers  first  reached  the  colony  through  Edward 
Hays  and  Tiiomas  Yates,  members  of  the  Saters  Baptist  Church,  in  Maryland, 
and  that  Revs.  Loveall,  Heaton  and  Gerard  soon  followed  them.  Churches  were 
then  gathered  at  Opecon,  Mill  Creek,  Ketocton  and  other  points  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, which  became  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  from  whith 
they  received  the  counsel  and  aid  of  David  Thomas,  John  Gano  and  James  Miller, 
which  accounts  in  part  for  the  rapid  spread  of  Baptist  principles  in  jSTorth  Vir- 
ginia. They  were  soon  strengthened,  also,  by  the  labors  of  two  men  of  great 
power,  formerly  of  other  denominations,  who  became  Baptists.  Shubael  Stearns,  a 
native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Geoi-ge  Whitefield, 
and  united  himself  with  the  revival  party  of  the  Congregationalists,  called  New 
Lights,  in  1745.  He  continued  with  them  for  six  years,  when  he  became  convinced, 
from  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  that  infant  baptism  was  a  human  institu- 
tion and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  confess  Christ  on  his  faith.  Accordingly,  he  was 
immersed  by  Elder  Palmer  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  May  20th,  1751,  and  was  ordained  a 
Baptist  minister.  After  continuing  in  New  England  for  about  three  years,  he 
longed  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  beyond,  and  made  for  Berkeley  and  Hamp- 
shire Counties,  Ya.  There  God  made  him  wonderfully  successful,  and  his  fame 
spread  through  all  the  region.  He  itinerated  largely  in  North  Carolina  as  well  as  iu 
Virginia,  and  gathered  an  immense  harvest  for  Christ.  Morgan  Edwards  desci'ibes 
him  as  a  marvelous  preacher  for  moving  the  emotions  and  melting  his  audiences 
to  tears.  The  most  exciting  stories  are  told  about  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eye 
and  the  melting  tones  of  his  voice,  while  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  patriarch. 
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Tidencc  Lane,  wlio  afterward  became  a  distinguislied  Baptist  minister,  says  tliat  lie 
had  tlie  most  hateful  feelings  toward  the  Baptists,  but  curiosity  led  him  to  hear 
Mr.  Stearns : 

'Upon  my  arrival,  I  saw  a  veuerable  old  man  sitting  under  a  peach-tree,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  and  the  people  gathering  about  him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me 
immediately,  which  made  me  feel  in  such  a  manner  as  I  never  had  felt  before.  I 
turned  to  quit  the  jilaee,  hut  could  not  proceed  far.  I  walked  about,  sometimes 
catching  his  eyes  as  I  walked.  My  uneasiness  increased  and  became  intolerable.  I 
went  np  to  him,  thinking  that  a  salutation  and  shaking  of  hands  would  relieve  me; 
but  it  ha])pened  otherwise.  I  began  to  think  that  he  had  an  evil  eye  and  ought  to 
be  shunned;  but  shunning  him  I  could  no  more  effect  than  a  bird  can  shun  the  rat- 
tlesnake when  it  fixes  its  eyes  upon  it.  When  he  began  to  pi'each  my  perturbations 
increased,  so  that  nature  could  no  longer  support  them  and  I  sank  to  the  ground.' 

Kev.  Daniel  Marshall  was  brother-in-law  to  Stearns,  and  had  formerly  been  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  but  had  served  for  some  years  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Susquehanna.  War  between  the  colony  of 
Marj'land  and  the  Indians  had  arrested  his  work,  and  on  examining  the  Scriptui-es, 
he,  too,  became  a  Baptist,  being  immersed  near  Winchester,  Va.,  in  tlie  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  and  Stearns  preached  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Churches  were  multiplied  in  every  direction.  Dr.  Howell,  in  treating  of  this 
period,  says  that 

'The  fields  were  white  to  harvest.  God  poured  out  his  Holy  Spirit.  One 
universal  impulse  pervaded,  apparently,  the  minds  of  the  whole  people.  Evidently 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  they  came  together  in  vast  multitudes.  Every- 
where the  ministry  of  these  men  was  attended  with  the  most  extraordinary  success. 
Very  large  numbers  were  baptized.  Churches  sprang  up  by  scores.  Among  the 
converts  were  many  able  men,  who  at  once  entered  the  ministry,  and  swelled  con- 
tinually the  ranks  of  the  messengers  of  salvation.' 

So  quickly  did  the  work  of  God  spread  amongst  tlie  people  in  every  direction, 
that  the  influence  of  our  Churches  began  to  be  felt  in  shaping  the  political  destinies 
of  the  colony;  and  that  influence  has  continued  to  our  times.  Prominent  amongst 
the  causes  of  this  rapid  growth  was  the  character  of  the  preaching.  The  preachers 
were  from  the  people  to  whom  they  spoke,  so  that  they  understood  their  necessities 
and  difliculties.  Reports  of  many  of  these  early  sermons  are  extant.  They  are 
characterized  by  great  simplicity  of  tliought  and  structure,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  arouse  the  conscience  to  the  need  of  Christ,  to  present  his  finished  work  in  all 
its  gracious  bearings,  and  to  lead  to  immediate  decision  in  his  service.  Colonial  life 
had  fostered  independent  thought  and  a  willingness  to  meet  peril  in  shaking  off 
the  State  Church,  whose  ministers  no  longer  commanded  the  respect  of  the  people. 
Formalism  had  engendered  license  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  the  pow,  so  that  many 
of  the  clergy  were  not  only  cruel,  but  immoral,  also.  The  very  means  which  in  ear- 
lier years  had  been  taken  to  hinder  the  spread  of  Baptist  doctrines  now  contributed 
to  their  dissemination,  and  the  people  hungered  for  the  bread  of  life. 
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Persecution,  as  usual,  over-reaclied  itself,  uTid  the  reaction  was  very  great.  Julm 
r.cland  says,  tiie  Baptist  '  ministers  were  imprisoned  and  the  disciples  buffeted.' 
James  Madison,  in  writing  to  a  Pliiiadelpiiia  friend,  in  1774,  said  : 

'  Tliat   diabolical,  hell-conceived   principle    of  persecution   rages  among  some, 
and  to  tlieir  eternal  infamy  the  clergy  can  furnish  their  quota  of  imps  for  sucli  pur- 
poses.    Tliere  are  at  the  present  time,  in  the  adjacent  county,  not  less  tlian  live  or'    "^ 
si.\    well-meaning    men    in    close   jail    for    proclaiming  their  religious  sentiments, 
wliich  are  in  the  main  quite  orthodox.' 

Yet  this  hard  flint  of  persecution  struck  the  true  fire  of  soul  liberty.  Dr. 
Hawks  is  compelled  to  admit  of  the  State  clergy  that  they  were  in  many  cases  a 
disgrace  to  their  profession ;  and  Hammond  denounces  them  thus :  '  Many  came, 
such  as  wore  black  coats  and  could  babble  in  a  pulpit,  roar  in  a  tavern,  exact  from 
theii-  parishioners  and,  rather,  by  their  dissoluteness,  destroy  than  feed  their  flocks.' 
These  so  embittered  the  spirits  of  the  baser  class  against  the  pure  and  godly  men 
who  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word  that,  even  after  the  Toleration  Act  had 
compelled  the  colony  to  modify  her  laws,  and  they  could  not  legally  be  imprisoned 
for  preaching  the  Gospel,  mob  law  was  let  loose  upon  them  everywhere,  and  they 
were  thrust  into  prison  for  the  sin  of  others  in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Every- 
where their  congregations  were  disturbed  and  broken  up.  Howe  says:  'A  snake 
and  a  hornet's  nest  were  thrown  into  their  meeting,  and  even  in  one  case  fire-arms 
were  brought  to  disperse  them.''     Taj'lor  says  that  the  Baptist  ministers  were 

'  Fined,  pelted,  beaten,  imprisoned,  poisoned  and  hunted  with  dogs ;  their  con- 
gregations were  assaulted  and  dispersed ;  the  solemn  ordinance  of  baptism  was 
rudely  interrupted,  both  administrators  and  candidates  being  plunged  and  held  be- 
neath the  water  till  nearly  dead  ;  they  suffered  mock  trials,  and  even  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  subjected  to  indignities  not  unlike  those  inflicted  by  the  infamous  Jeffrevs.' 

Dr.  Semple,  actuated  by  the  same  sweet  spirit  and  sincere  honesty  which  moved 
Taylor,  gives  this  description  of  the  Baptist  ministers :  They  '  were  without  learn- 
ing, without  patronage,  generallv'  very  poor,  very  plain  in  their  dress,  unrefined  in 
their  manners  and  awkward  in  their  address;  all  of  which,  by  their  enterprising 
zeal  and  unccasins:  perseverance,  they  either  turned  to  advantage  or  prevented  their 
ill  effects.' 

Yet  they  had  the  stoutest  hearts,  the  most  masculine  intellects,  and  some  of  them 
were  eloquent  to  a  proverb ;  a  perfect  phalanx  of  Christian  Spartans.  About 
thirty  of  them  were  put  in  prison,  some  of  them  several  times,  but  by  preaching  Jesus 
through  the  gates  and  on  the  high  walls  many  were  brought  to  Christ.  Rev.  Ele- 
azar  Clay,  the  guardian  of  the  groat  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  wrote  from  Chesterfield 
County  to  John  "Williams  :  'The  preaching  at  the  prison  is  not  attended  in  vain,  for 
we  hope  that  several  are  converted,  while  others  are  under  great  distress  and  made 
to  cry  out.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ? '  and  he  begged  him  to  come  down  and 
baptize  the  converts.     Crowds  gathered  around  the  prisons  at  Fredericksburg,  in  the 
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counties  of  King  and  Queen,  Culpepper,  Middlesex  and  Essex,  Orange  and  Caro- 
line. They  were  preached  to  by  Harris,  Ireland,  Pickett,  the  Craigs,  of  whom 
tiiere  were  three  brothers,  Greenwood,  Barrow,  Weathersford,  Ware,  Tinsley,  Wal- 
ler, AVebber  and  others  whose  names  will  be  honored  while  Virginia  exists.  And 
there  are  some  noted  cases  of  holy  triumph,  as  in  the  prison  at  Culpepper,  whence 
Ireland,  much  after  the  order  of  Bunyan,  M'ho  was  'had  hmne  to  prison  in 
the  county  jail  of  Bedford,'  dated  his  letters,  from  '  my  palace  in  Culpepper.' 
On  the  very  spot  where  the  prison  stood,  where  powder  was  cast  under  the  floor 
to  blow  him  \ip,  and  brimstone  was  burnt  to  suffocate  him  and  poison  was  ad- 
ministered to  kill  him  ;  on  that  spot  where  he  preached  through  the  iron  grates  to 
the  people,  there  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands ;  and  the  Church  which  oc- 
cupies it  numbers  more  than  200  members.  These  diabolical  schemes  were  all  frus- 
trated and,  after  much  suffering,  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  ;  yet  he  says:  'My 
prison  was  a  place  in  which  I  enjoyed  much  of  the  divine  presence ;  a  day  seldom 
passed  without  some  token  of  the  divine  goodness  toward  me.'  Waller,  a  most 
powerful  man,  who  before  his  conversion  was  the  terror  of  the  good,  being  known 
as  the  '  Devil's  Adjutant  and  Swearing  Jack,'  spent  113  days  in  four  different  pris- 
ons, besides  enduring  all  forms  of  abuse  ;  but  in  Virginia  alone  he  immersed  2,000 
believers  and  helped  to  constitute  eighteen  Churches.  Want  of  space  deuumds 
silence  concerning  a  list  of  most  illustrious  ministers  and  laymen,  whose  names  will 
never  be  honored  as  they  deserve,  until  some  equally  illustrious  son  of  Virginia 
sliall  arrange  and  shape  her  abundant  mass  of  Baptist  material  with  the  integrity  of 
a  Bancroft  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Macaulay.  For  three  months  in  succession  three 
men  of  God  lay  in  the  jail  at  Fredericksburg  for  the  crime  of  preaching  the  glo- 
rious Gospel  of  the  blissful  God — Elders  Lewis  Craig,  John  Waller  and  James 
Childs.  But  their  brethren  stood  nobly  by  these  grand  confessors.  Truly,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hawks, 

'No  dissenters  in  Virginia  experienced  for  a  time  harsher  treatment  than  did 
the  Baptists.  They  were  beaten  and  imprisoned  ;  and  cruelty  taxed  its  ingenuity  to 
devise  new  modes  of  punishment  and  annoyance.  The  usual  consequences  followed. 
Persecution  made  friends  for  its  victims ;  and  the  men  who  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  in  public  found  willing  auditors  in  the  sympathizing  crowds  who  gathered 
around  the  prisons  to  hear  them  preach  from  the  grated  windows.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  very  opposition  imparted  strength  in  another  mode,  inasmuch  as 
it  at  last  furnished  the  Baptists  with  a  common  ground  on  which  to  make  resistance.'* 

We  shall  see  much  more  of  their  struggles  for  liberty  to  preach  the  Gosf)el 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  for  the 
present  must  look  at  their  internal  affairs  and  growth.  Although  they  multi- 
plied rapidly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  were  much  di- 
vided by  controversies  amongst  themselves ;  first,  on  the  question  of  Calvinism, 
and  then,  strangely  enough,  on  Episcopacy.  The  Calvinistic  controversy  had  been 
imported  by  the  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  who  had   come  from  England. 
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For  a  time  tlicy  lived  liajjiiilv  witli  cacli  otlier,  pi'obably  held  togctlier  by  tlic  colie- 
sive  power  of  opposition  from  without.  But  by  and  by,  as  they  became  stron<;er, 
they  dropped  the  names  of  General  and  Particular  and  conducted  their  doctrinal 
contest  under  the  name  of  Separate  and  Regular  Baptists.  Samuel  Harris,  John 
Waller  and  Jeremiah  Walker  were  leaders  on  the  Arminian  side,  while  E.  Ci'aig, 
William  Murphy  and  John  Williams  were  leaders  on  the  Calvlnistic  side ;  but  while 
they  conducted  their  debates  with  great  freedom  of  utterance,  they  also  clung  to 
each  other  with  brotherly  love.  Having  suffered  so  much  together  in  a  common 
cause,  the  thought  of  sej)aration  was  too  painful  to  be  endured.  They,  therefore, 
treated  each  other  with  all  the  cordiality  of  Christian  gentlemen,  or.  as  Mr.  Spurgeon 
would  say,  they  agreed  to  keep  two  bears  in  their  house,  '  bear  and  forbear ; '  and  the 
result  was,  after  a  long  and  full  discussion  in  1787,  they  agreed  to  know  each  other, 
and  to  be  known  to  others,  as  The  United  Baptist  Churches  of  Christ  in  Virginia. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Virginia  fathers  were  exercised  on  the  question  of 
Episcopacy  would  be  a  topic  of  amusement  to  the  Baptists  there  in  our  times,  if 
reverence  for  their  sires  did  not  honor  all  their  sincere  convictions.  The  early 
General  Baptists  of  England  raised  the  question  whether  Epliesiansiv,  11-13,  did 
not  continue  the  Apostolic  office  in  the  Church  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles ;  and 
thinking  that  it  did,  they  selected  an  officer  whose  prerogatives  were  above  those 
of  an  Elder,  and  for  fully  a  century  this  officer  visited  their  Churches  as  a  Messenger 
or  Superintendent,  as  they  thought  Timothy  and  Titus  might  have  been.  He  was 
commonly  elected  and  set  apart  to  his  work  by  an  Association,  and  his  chief  duty 
was  to  itinerate,  preach  the  Gospel,  plant  Churches  and  regulate  their  affairs.  In 
the  Confession  of  the  General  Baptists  of  1678  his  duties  are  thus  laid  down  : 
'  The  Bishops  have  the  government  of  those  Churches  that  had  suffrage  in  their 
election,  and  no  others  ordinarily ;  as  also  to  preach  the  word  in  the  world.'  Hook 
says  that  their  work  was  '  to  plant  Churches,  ordain  officers,  set  in  order  things 
that  were  wanting  in  all  the  Churches,  to  defend  the  Gospel  against  gainsayers,  and 
to  travel  up  and  down  tlie  world  for  this  purpose.'  The  Virginia  Baptist  fathers, 
wanting  to  observe  every  thing  that  they  thought  was  done  in  the  Apostolic 
Churches,  decided  by  a  majoi-ity  vote,  at  the  General  Association  of  1775,  that  this 
office  was  to  be  continued,  and  appointed  Samuel  Harris  for  the  district  lying  south 
of  the  James  River ;  shortly  after  which,  Elijah  Craig  and  John  Waller  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  on  the  north  side.  At  the  previous  meeting  of  this  body,  after 
two  days*  debate,  they  had  deferred  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  for  a 
year.  That  year  was  spent  in  warm  discussion  of  the  matter.  Walker  advocated 
the  doctrine  in  a  pamphlet,  Ford  opposed  it  in  another,  and  the  Association  then 
unanimously  elected  Harris  an  Apostle  by  ballot.  They  observed  a  day  of  fasting 
before  the  ordination,  at  which  Elijah  Craig,  Waller  and  Williams  offered  prayer, 
then  each  ordained  minister  present  laid  hands  upon  the  head  of  Harris  and  gave 
him   the  hand  of  fellowship.      At  the  autumn   meeting  Waller  and   Craig   were 
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ordained,  and  these  three  Baptist  Bishops  were  let  loose  upon  the  Churches  under 
this  rule  : 

'If  our  Messenger,  or  Apostle,  shall  transgress  in  any  manner,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  dealing  in  any  Church  where  the  transgression  is  committed;  and  the  said 
Cluirch  is  instructed  to  call  helps  from  two  or  three  neighboring  Churches;  and  if 
l)y  them  found  a  transgressor,  a  General  Conference  of  the  Churches  shall  be  called 
to  excommunicate  or  to  restore  him.'  ' 

As  migiit  have  been  expected  amongst  Baptists,  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
were  not  chosen  ;  the  Churches  put  on  their  glasses  and  brought  out  their  New 
Testaments  to  see  where  they  could  find  this  crotchet,  and  not  finding  it,  at  the 
next  year's  meeting  of  the  Association  the  'Apostles'  were  very  chop-fallen,  and 
reporting  their  cold  reception  and  discouragements,  quit  their  high  episcopacy  at 
once.  The  Association  was  so  much  mortified  at  this  play  at  priests  that  it  had  not 
the  patience  to  pass  an  act  abolishing  the  apostolate,  but  let  it  die  a  natural  death; 
afterward,  however,  the  body  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  its  defunct  bishopric  by 
recording  on  its  minutes  the  following  declaration,  as  a  sort  of  epitaph :  '  That  the 
office  of  apostles,  like  that  of  prophets,  was  the  effect  of  miraculous  inspiration ; 
and  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  times.'  Nor  since  that  day  have  Virginia  Baptists 
seen  any  times  extraordinary  calling  for  the  resurrection  of  their  '  apostles.' 

The  primitive  Baptists  of  Virginia  were  often  ti-eated  with  contempt  because 
manj'  of  their  ministers  were  not  classical  scholars,  and  yet  some  of  them  wei'e  tlie 
peers  of  the  first  men  in  the  pulpits  of  the  colony,  no  matter  of  what  denomina- 
tion ;  not  only  in  all  that  eiistamps  with  a  high  and  practical  manhood,  but  also  in 
the  higher  branches  of  education.  They  were  men  of  profound  knowledge  in  all 
that  relates  to  Gospel  truth,  to  the  true  science  of  human  government,  and  to  that 
patriotism  which  has  made  the  Virginia  commonwealth  so  great  a  power  in  our 
land.  They  wrought  a  work  which  even  the  heroes  of  Rhode  Island  did  not  equal 
in  some  respects.  Just  as  it  is  harder  to  purify  a  corrupted  system  than  to  originate 
one  that  is  right  and  true,  so  far  they  excelled  our  bretin-en  there.  Tlieir  contest 
was  steady,  long  and  fiery,  yet  they  never  wavered,  took  no  rash  steps  nor  violent 
measures,  but,  with  true  loyalty  to  their  holy  convictions,  pressed  on  against  all  odds. 
until  their  resistless  wisdom  and  energy,  directed  by  an  enduring  perseverance  that 
never  flagged,  gave  them  their  deserved  victory.  Touching  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  little  less  than  cruel  to  accuse  them  of  ignorance,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
they  wei'e  not  allowed  to  found  schools,  or  build  places  of  worship,  nor  to  be  at 
peace  in  their  own  homes.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered  the  right  to  breathe  as 
faithful  citizens  and  to  organize  Churches,  despite  their  grinding  oppressions,  they 
at  once  betook  themselves  to  tlie  founding  of  schools  and  colleges,  which  liave  since 
become  an  honor  to  tlie  State  and  nation.  As  it  was,  however,  with  their  slight 
classical  and  theological  attainments,  they  did  not  fail  to  reacli  some  of  the  first  minds 
i:i  Virginia.     So  pure  were  they,  so  biblical  and  so   true  to  high   conviction,   that 
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many  of  licr  first  citizens  openly  identitied  themselves  both  witli  their  e;uise  and 
Churdies.  8ome  who  stood  high  ;is  statesmen  and  as  educators  felt  and  confessed 
their  powerful  influence. 

Amongst  these  we  find  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  born  in  1772,  and  President 
of  Ilampdcn-Sidiiey  College  in  1796,  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  divines  in  our 
oonntry.     In  the  frankest  manner  he  unlxisomed  his  heart  tlius: 

'  I  fell  into  doubts  respecting  tlie  authority  of  infant  baptism.  The  origin  of 
these  doubts  were  in  too  rigid  notions  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Church,  witli  a  belief 
that  receiving  infants  had  a  corrupting  tendency.  1  communicated  my  doubts  very 
freely  to  my  friend,  'Mv.  Lyle.  mik!  !Mr.  Sjieece,  and  found  tliat  they  jiad  i)oth  l)een 
troubled  by  the  same.  "We  talked  ujuch  privately  on  the  subject,  ami  often  con- 
versed with  others  in  hope  of  getting  some  new  light.  At  length  Mr.  Lyle  and  I 
determined  to  give  up  the  i)ractice  of  baptizing  infants  until  we  should  receive 
more  light.  This  determination  we  publicly  communicated  to  our  people  and  left 
them  to  take  such  measures  as  they  deemed  expedient;  but  they  seemed  willing  to 
admit  the  issue.  We  also  communicated  to  the  PresbyteiT  the  state  of  our  minds, 
and  left  them  to  do  what  seemed  good  in  the  case  ;  but  as  they  believed  that  we 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  aiming  at  the  truth,  they  took  no  steps  and  1  believe 
made  no  record.  Things  remained  in  this  position  for  more  than  a  year.  During 
this  time  I  read  nnich  on  both  sides,  and  carried  on  a  lengthened  correspondence, 
pai-ticularly  with  Dr.  Hoge.  Two  considerations  kept  me  back  from  joining  the 
Baptists.  The  first  was,  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  infant  baptism,  as  early 
as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  no  such 
practice  existed  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  The  other  was,  that  if  the  ISaptists 
arc  I'ight  they  are  the  only  Christian  Church  on  earth,  and  all  other  denominations 
are  out  of  the  visible  Church.' 

The  soundness  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  great  head  of  the  Alexander 
family,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  be  differently  estimated  by  diiferetit  minds  ; 
but,  at  the  least,  he  shows  the  spreading  influence  of  the  Virginia  Baptists  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  His  objections  to  the  Baptists  were  essentially  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  our  jirinciples  and  practices;  and.  ill-founded  as  they  were, 
they  prevented  him  from  following  his  convictions  on  the  main  point  at  issue. 

In  another  chapter  it  will  be  needful  to  treat  of  the  Virginia  Baptists,  touching 
their  active  participation  in  the  Revohitionary  War,  together  with  their  prominence 
in  settling  the  State  policy  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  the  character  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  This  chapter,  therefore,  must  close  with  a  reference 
to  their  alleged  molding  power  upon  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  political  career,  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  government.  Many  historical  writers  have  told  us  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  business  and  other  meetings  of  a  Baptist 
Church  near  his  residence;  that  he  closely  scrutinized  its  internal  democratic  policy 
and  its  democratic  relations  to  its  sister  Churches;  that  he  borrowed  his  conceptions 
of  a  free  government.  State  and  Federal,  fi-om  the  simplicity  of  Baptist  Church  in- 
dependency and  fraternity  ;  and  that,  frequently,  in  conversation  with  liis  friends, 
ministers  and  neighbors,  he  confessed  his  indebtedness  to  their  radical  principles  for 
his  fixed  convictions  on  the  true  methods  of  civil  and  religious  libertv.     If  this  hod- 
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iilar  tradition  were  entirely  nnsupported  by  contemporary  testimony,  his  earnest 
and  public  co-operation  with  the  Baptists  in  Virginia  politics,  and  the  close  identity 
between  onr  form  of  government,  which  he  did  so  much  to  frame,  and  that  of  the 
Baptist  Churches,  must  ever  contribute  to  keep  it  alive ;  the  strength  of  the  coinci- 
dence being  sutRcient  in  itself  to  create  such  a  tradition  even  if  it  did  not  already 
exist.     Curtis  says  : 

'  There  was  a  small  Baptist  Churcli  which  held  its  monthly  meetings  for 
business  at  a  short  distance  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  house,  eight  or  ten  years  before 
the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Jefferson  attended  these  meetings  for  several 
months  in  succession.  The  pastor  on  one  occasion  asked  him  how  he  was  pleased 
with  their  Church  government.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  that  it  struck  him  with 
great  force  and  had  interested  him  much,  that  he  considered  it  the  only  form  of 
true  democracy  then  existing  in  the  world,  and  had  concluded  that  it  would  i)e  the 
best  plan  of  government  for  the  American  colonies.  Tiiis  was  several  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.'  '" 

This  author  also  says  that  he  had  this  statement  at  second-hand  only,  from 
Mrs.  Madison,  wife  of  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  who  herself  had 
freely  conversed  with  Jefferson  on  the  subject,  and  that  her  remembrance  of 
these  conversations  was  'distinct,'  he  '  always  declaring  that  it  was  a  Baptist  Clmrch 
from  which  these  views  were  gathered.'  Madison  and  Jefferson  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  Baptists  in  their  contest  for  a  free  government,  and  they  served  together  in 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  when  it  was  secured  in 
1777.  '  After  desperate  contests  in  that  Committee  almost  daily,  from  the  11th  of 
October  to  the  5th  of  December,'  the  measure  was  carried  ;  but  Jefferson  says  of 
this  struggle,  in  his  autobiography,  that  it  was  '  the  severest  in  which  he  was  ever 
engaged.'  No  person  then  living  had  better  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts 
on  this  matter  than  had  Mrs.  Madison.  Then  the  records  of  the  early  Baptists  in 
Virginia  show  that  there  were  Baptist  Churches  in  Albemarle  County,  where 
Jefferson  lived,  which  fact  presents  strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  report.  Semple  mentions  two  such  bodies,  the  Albemarle,  founded  in  1707, 
and  the  Toteer,  1775.  John  Asplund,  in  his  Register  for  1790,  gives  four  Churches 
in  that  county,  namely,  'Garri-son's  meeting,  Pretey's  Creek,  Toteer  Creek  and 
White  Sides  Creek;'  Garrison's  having  been  organized  in  1771:;  the  others  are 
given  without  date.  He  also  says  that  these  Churches  had  258  members  and  5 
ministers,  namely :  William  Woods,  Jacob  Watts,  Bartlett  Bennet,  Martin  Dawson 
and  Benjamin  Burger.  This  renders  it  certain  that  besides  Jefferson's  intimacy 
with  John  Leland  and  other  well-known  names  of  our  fathers,  he  had  opportu- 
nities enough  at  home  to  become  acquainted  with  Baptist  principles  and  practices. 
Though  he  was  skeptical  on  the  suljject  of  religion,  he  alwaj's  spoke  warmly  of  his 
co-operation  with  the  Baptists  in  securing  religious  liberty.  In  a  letter  written  to 
his  neighbors,  the  members  of  the  Buck  Mountain  Baptist  Church,  1809,  lie  says : 
'  We  have  acted  together  from  the  origin  to  the  end  of  a  memorable  revolution,  and 
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we  Iiuve  contribiiti'il,  each  in  the  line  allotted  us,  our  oiidfavors  to  render  its  issues 
a  permanent  blessing  to  our  couutrv." 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  truce  the  lives  of  souie  of  tlie  distinguished 
servants  of  Ciod  who  tilled  A'iriiinia  with  Bajjtist  Churches  ;  but  their  work  erects  for 
them  an  imperishal)le  inonuiiieut  to  which  it  is  only  needful  to  refer.  We  find  that 
while  the  first  Church  was  j)laiited  in  the  colony  in  1714,  in  1793  tliere  were  in  the 
State  227  churches,  272  ministers,  22,793  cornniunicaiits,  and  14  Associations. 
Abiel  Holmes  says,  iu  his  '  American  Annals'  (ii,  4SS  p.),  that  in  1793  the  Baptists 
of  the  United  States  numbered  73,471,  so  that  at  that  time  Viiginia  contained 
nearly  one  tiiird  of  the  whole.  In  order  to  combine  their  eiforts,  a  (xeneral 
Association  was  formed  in  1771,  which  was  dissolved  in  17S3  and,  m  1784,  a 
General  Committee  was  organized  to  take  its  place,  consisting  of  two  delegates 
from  each  Asscciation  ;  this  again  was  superseded  in  1800  by  the  General  Meeting 
of  Correspondence,  which  was  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Associations  and 
acted  as  a  State  Board  of  Baptist  co-operation  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 
The  statistics  of  our  own  times,  however,  far  eclipse  the  ratio  of  growth  in  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  the  last  century.  At  the  present  time,  lSS(i,  the  Virginia 
Baptists  have  42  Associations,  868  ordained  ministers,  1,608  churches,  into  whose 
fellowship  there  were  baptized  last  year  12,182  persons,  making  a  total  membership 
in  the  State  of  238,266 ;  being  the  largest  nundier  of  Baptists  in  any  State  except- 
ing Georgia.  This  prosperity  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  take  into  account 
that  within  the  present  century  the  largest  defection  from  the  regular  Baptist  ranks 
that  has  been  known  in  this  country  took  place  in  Virginia,  under  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Campliell.  Without  a  brief  sketch  of  that  movement  the  history  of  the 
Baptists  tliere  would  l)e  very  imperfect,  hence  it  is  here  submitted. 

Alexander  Campbell,  a  seceding  minister  from  the  Xorth  of  Ireland,  came  to 
America  in  1807,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  West  Pennsylvania. 
Soon  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell,  came  to  differ  materially  in  some  things  with 
that  Church,  and  set  up  worship  in  his  own  house,  avo\\ing  this  principle  :  '  When 
the  Scriptures  speak,  we  speak ;  wliere  they  are  silent,  we  are  silent.'  A  number 
adopted  this  doctrine  and  gathered  at  the  meetings.  Andrew  Jiunro,  a  clear- 
headed seceder,  said  at  once  :  '  If  we  adopt  that  as  a  basis,  there  is  an  end  of  infant 
baptism.'  Soon  both  Thomas  and  Alexander,  his  son,  with  five  others  of  the  family 
rejected  infant  baptism,  and  on  June  12th,  1812,  were  immersed  on  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Christ,  in  Buffalo  Creek,  by  Elder  Luce,  and  were  received  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Bush  Run  Baptist  Cluirch.  After  this  Alexander  began  to 
call  iu  question  the  scripturalness  of  certain  Baptist  views  and  usages,  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration," the  consequent 
relation  of  a  Christian  experience  before  baptism  and  the  effect  of  baptism  itself. 
.As  nearly  as  the  writer  could  express  Mr.  Campbell's  views,  after  much  conversation 
villi  him,  lie  held  :  That  no  man  can  be  born  of  God  but  by  tlie  word  of  truth  as 
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found  in  the  Bible ;  tliat  tlie  Scriptures,  being  inspired  bv  tlie  Hol^y  Spirit,  the 
only  agency  of  the  Spirit  which  acts  on  the  soul  is  exerted  through  the  word  of 
Scriptui-e;  that  the  act  of  regeneration  is  not  completed  until  the  soul  obeys  Christ 
in  the  act  of  baptism  ;  and  that,  as  baptism  is  Christ's  appointed  method  of  confess- 
ing him,  the  washing  away  of  sin  is  connected  with  that  act  or  evinced  thereby. 
The  Baptists  from  whom  he  retired  also  held  to  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Sei'iptnres,  and  that  God  addresses  himself  to  the  soul  of  man  through  that  word, 
l)Ut  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  applies  that  word  to  the  soul  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  by 
his  direct  and  personal  agency,  as  to  lead  it  to  a  perfect  trust  on  Christ  for  salvation 
and  that  then  he  is  born  from  above,  or  regenerated.  That  when  the  Spirit  bears 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  he  can  testify  of  the  grace  of 
God  in  saving  him,  he  has  then  become  a  lit  subject  for  baptism  ;  and  so  the  act  of 
bnptism  publicly  attests  his  love  for  Christ,  his  obedience  to  him  and  the  remission 
of  his  sins,  as  one  who  is  dead  indeed  unto  sin  and  alive  unto  God.  Tlie  point  of 
divergence  between  him  and  the  Baptists  was  so  vital  and  radical,  that  every  step 
wliicli  followed  widened  the  distance.  Mr.  Campbell  came  to  regard  what  is  known 
as  the  relation  of  Christian  experience,  not  only  as  savoring  of  mere  impulse  at  the 
best,  but  as  often  running  into  superstition  and  even  fanaticism  ;  while  the  Baptists 
insisted  on  satisfactory  testimony  from  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  convert's  heart,  and 
then  from  his  own  lips  to  the  Church,  that  a  moral  renovation  was  wrought  in  his 
whole  moral  nature  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  in  wliich  work  he  had  used  the 
inspired  word  as  his  divine  instrument  in  effecting  salvation. 

Of  course,  much  warm  controversy  ensued,  the  convictions  of  each  party 
deepened  with  the  progress  of  the  contest,  divisions  took  place  in  Churches  and 
Associations,  the  rent  ran  not  only  through  Virginia  but  through  the  entire  South 
and  South-west,  and  the  two  bodies  appear  to  be  about  as  far  apart  as  ever,  with  this 
difference,  that  time  and  circumstances  have  softened  old  asperities  and  cooled  the 
heat  of  fierce  debate.  Tlie  leaders  in  the  combat  w^ere  men  of  might  on  Ijoth  sides. 
Mr.  Campbell  possessed  a  powerful  intellect,  which  largely  predominated  over  the 
emotional  in  his  nature.  He  was  of  French  descent  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Irish 
and  Highland  Scotch  on  his  father's.  He  was  very  positive,  unyielding,  fearless 
and  capable  of  wonderful  endurance.  Without  being  over-polite  or  ceremonious, 
his  manners  were  bland  and  conciliating.  Wiiile  his  mind  was  entirely  self-directing, 
there  was  no  show  of  vanity  about  him ;  and  while  not  an  orator  in  a  high  sense,  his 
manner  of  speaking  was  prepossessing  from  the  utter  absence  of  cant  in  expression 
or  whine  in  tone.  There  was  a  warm  play  of  benevolence  in  his  face  and  a  frank 
open-heartedness  in  his  speech,  which  was  clothed  in  tlie  dress  of  logic  and  armed 
with  pointed  artful  sarcasm  which  seldom  failed  to  influence  his  hearers. 

Probably  the  nearest  counterpart  to  himself  whom  he  found  amongst  all  his  op- 
ponents, and  who  most  counteracted  his  influence  as  a  strong  and  cool  reasoner,  was 
Dr.  Jeremiah  B.  Jeter,  one  of  the  broadest  and  best  men  tha:  Virginia  ever  j^roduced 
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eitlier  in  tlie  Baptist  iniuk^tn-  or  any  other,  lie  was  a  native  of  tliat  State,  burn  in 
1802,  and  was  baptized  in  1821,  addressing  the  crowd  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Otter 
iliver  as  lie  ascended  from  the  water.  lie  began  to  preach  in  Bedford  County, 
and  was  the  first  missionary  appuinted  by  the  General  Association  of  Virginia, 
in  1823.  He  tilled  various  pastorates  in  that  State  until  183."),  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Richmond,  where  he  continued  fur  fourteen 
years.  He  had  baptized  more  than  1,000  persons  before  he  went  tu  liiehinond,  and 
was  honored  by  the  baptism  of  about  the  same  number  wiiile  in  this  Church. 
In  1849  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Church  in  St.  Louis,  but  returned  to  Eich- 
mond  as  the  pastor  of  Grace  Street  Church  in  1852.  The  last  fourteen  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  as  editor  of  the  '  Religious  Herald.'  As  early  as  1837  he  had  shown 
himself  a  master  of  the  pen  in  his  '  Life  of  Clo])ton,'  and  this  work  was  soon 
followed  by  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Schuek  and  of  Andi-ew  Broadus.  All  this  had 
been  but  a  training  for  his  remarkable  polemic  work,  in  which  he  examined  and 
answered  the  positions  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  in  this  work  chiefly  that  the  fullness 
and  roundness  of  his  character  appear.  Clear,  vigorous,  courteous,  unassuming 
and  child-like,  devoid  of  boastfulness,  forgetful  of  himself  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  ability,  he  throws  a  blending  of  beautiful  virtues  into  a  majestic 
logic  that  no  other  writer  has  approached  on  that  subject.  He  far  excels  Mr. 
Campbell  in  the  graces  of  style  and  in  suavity  of  spirit,  while  he  is  fully  his  equal 
in  self-possession  and  out-spoken  frankness,  and  more  than  his  match  in  that  manly 
argumentation  which  carries  conviction  to  devout  men.  Dr.  Jeter  did  splendid 
work  in  the  pulpit  and  in  building  up  the  educational  and  missionary  interests  of 
the  South.  It  is  right  and  meet  that  a  statue  of  this  princely  man  should  adorn 
the  Memorial  Hall  at  Richmond  and  that  his  manuscripts  should  increase  its 
•wealth,  but  his  truest  likeness  is  traceable  in  his  writings,  and  it  will  be  bright 
and  fresh  there  when  the  marble  has  moldered  into  dust.  These  two  great  men 
of  Virginia  have  gone  to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  their  memory  is  cherished 
by  thousands  of  their  friends,  nor  will  either  of  them  be  soon  forgotten  as  gladiators 
for  the  truth  as  they  respectively  saw  truth.  While  the  name  of  the  one  lives,  that 
of  the  other  can  never  be  blotted  out.  This  chapter  raa\-  properly  be  closed  by  a 
sketch  of  another  nobleman,  who,  though  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  is  perhajjs,  taking 
him  in  all  things,  its  first  citizen  at  this  time. 

Jabez  L.  M.  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Ga..  June  5th, 
1825.  He  was  graduated  from  the  L'niversity  of  Georgia  in  1843,  and  from  the 
Dane  Law  School,  at  Harvard  University,  in  1845.  In  1847,  '53  and  '55  he  served 
in  Congress  from  Alabama.  He  was  known  there  as  an  active  friend  of  public  and 
higher  education  and  of  internal  improvements ;  as  chairman  of  the  jiroper  com- 
mittee he  wrote  a  report  and  introduced  a  bill  favoring  geological  survey.  In  1856 
he  was  chosen  as  Presidential  Elector  for  Alabama,  and  in  1857-59  was  again  re- 
turned to  Congi-ess  from  Alabama.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confed- 
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erate  Congress  and  army,  at  its  close  was  elected  President  of  Howard  College,  in 
Alabama,  and  two  years  later,  first  Professor  of  English  in  Richmond  College,  then 
Professor  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law,  and  also  of  Philosophy,  in  the 
same  institution.  When  he  re- 
signed his  professorships  he  was 
chosen  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  was  aj^pointed  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund  in  ISSl,  and  addressed 
every  Southern  Legislature,  some 
of  them  two  or  three  times,  in  be- 
half of  public  and  normal  schools. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
eloquent  advocates  of  the  education 
of  the  Negro,  as  the  best  qualifica- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  exer- 
cise of  his  fullest  civil  and  consti- 
tutional rights.  Xo  man  in  our 
country  has  written,  spoken  and 
planned  more  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  national  aid  for  the  removal  and 
prevention  of  illiteracy. 

In  September,  1885,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him,  without  application 
on  his  own  part.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain.  His  reception  by  that  court 
has  been  most  cordial,  and  his  labors  there  for  the  protection  of  American  riglits 
and  the  promotion  of  American  commerce  have  been  successful.  His  brethren 
repose  great  confidence  in  his  practical  wisdom  and  integrity.  For  this  reason  they 
commonly  place  him  in  i-esponsible  places  when  his  presence  is  available.  He  is  an 
able  debater,  perfectly  conversant  with  parliamentary  law.  For  several  years  he 
was  Clerk,  then  Moderator  of  the  Coosa  River  Association,  President  of  the  Ala- 
bama Baptist  State  Convention,  also  of  the  Virginia  General  Association,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Convention.  Dr.  Curry  is  a  powerful  and 
enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1857  from 
the  Mercer  University,  and  has  preached  much ;  but,  though  often  invited,  he  has 
uniformly  declined  to  become  a  pastor.  The  address  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  New  York,  in  1873,  on  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
excited  universal  attention,  and  the  Liberation  Society  of  Great  Britain  adopted 
and  stereotyped  it  as  one  of  their  effective  documents.  The  Rochester  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1872.  He  demands  of  all, 
and  in  himself  presents,  unsullied  integrity  in  public  life  and  the  inseparableness  of 
private  and  public  moi'ality. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

BAPTISTS    OF    CONNECTICUT    AND  NEW    YORK. 

IN  considering  the  introduction  and  spread  of  Uaptist  principles  into  the  other 
colonies,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  up  in  the  chronological  order  in  which 
their  first  Churches  severally  were  formed.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have  Connect- 
icut, which  colony  lived  iinder  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  as  regards  religious 
privileges,  until  1S18.  As  early  as  A.  1).  1674  some  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  occa- 
sionally crossed  the  borders  and  immersed  converts  in  Connecticut,  who  united  with 
their  Churches  in  Rhode  Island.  These,  however,  were  regarded  as  unwarrantable 
innovations  ;  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Standing  Order  (Presbyterial-Con- 
gregational),  and  the  secular  power  was  invoked  to  suppress  them.  One  of  these 
invasions  took  place  at  Waterford,  but  they  were  not  oft-repeated.  The  ministers 
of  the  State  Cinirch  were  supported  by  levying  and  collecting  their  salaries  regu- 
larly with  other  taxes.  Trumbull  informs  us  tliat  before  1706  the  persons  of  the 
ministers  were  free  from  all  taxation,  but  their  families  and  estates  were  taxable  ;  in 
that  year  the  Legislature  exempted  these  from  taxation.'  The  law  made  the  State 
Church  the  laioful  congregation,  and  subjected  all  persons  who  neglected  attend- 
ance there  on  '  the  Lord's  Day  '  to  a  line  of  twenty  shillings.  It  also  forl)ade  'sep- 
arate companies  in  pi'ivate  houses,'  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  with  •  corporal 
punishment  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes  for  each  offense,'  on  every 
'person,  not  being  a  laiofid  minister,'  who  'shall  presume  to  profane  the  liolv  sacra- 
ments by  administering  or  making  a  show  of  administering  them  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatever,  and  being  thereof  convicted.'  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
were  separate  governments  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  they  were  imited 
under  one  charter.  But  this  basis  of  government  did  not  contain  a  single  clause 
authorizing  the  Legislature  to  enact  any  religious  laws,  establish  any  form  of  relig- 
ion or  an}-  religious  tests,  and,  properly  speaking,  the  attempt  to  bind  these  on  the 
colony  was  of  itself  a  usurpation. 

A  few  scattered  Baptists  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  colony  humbly  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  in  1704  for  liberty  to  hold  meetings  and  establish  a  Church 
in  Groton.  Their  prayer  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed,  but,  nothing  daunted, 
the  same  band  sent  a  fraternal  reqnest  to  Valentine  Wiglitman,  a  gifted  young 
preacher  in  Rhode  Island,  to  become  their  leader,  and  in  1705  lie  came  and  organ- 
ized them  into  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Connecticut.  This  pioneer  body  num- 
bered less  than  a  score,  but  they  were  firm,  united  and  liberal  minded.     Thev  pre- 
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sented  their  brave  young  pastor  at  once  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  Deacon  Will- 
iam Stark  erected  upon  it  a  suitable  parsonage.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  Church  in 
the  village  of  Mystic,  after  a  life  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years.  Wightuian 
was  a  descendant  of  Edward,  who  was  the  last  martyr  Tinder  James  I.,  and  whose 
ashes  fell  amongst  the  fagots  of  Lichfield  market-place  in  1611.  This  first  Bap- 
tist pastor  of  Connecticut  was  an  extremely  serene  and  quiet  character,  but  his 
amiable  soul  flashed  the  fire  of  a  true  witness  from  his  eye  upon  the  bigots  who 
would  interfere  with  him.  He  possessed  sound  learning,  great  zeal  and  deep  piety. 
A  cei'taiii  calm  discretion  made  him  symmetrical  and  consistent,  and  adapted  him 
to  cautious  but  intrepid  leadership  in  his  new  and  trying  position.  He  was  a  close 
student  of  the  Scriptures  and  a  ])awerful  jJreacher,  caring  tenderly  for  the  flock  of 
Christ.  Then,  he  brought  from  his  native  commonwealth  a  mild  tolerance  of  spirit 
for  all  men,  with  a  love  for  their  salvation  which  disarmed  opposition.  Yet  no 
Church  could  legally  exist  without  permission  from  the  secular  power ;  but  it  was 
doubly  difficult  to  secure  this  tolerance  for  Baptists.  Moreover,  Wightman  sought 
not  the  approbation  of  the  neighboring  clergy,  for  he  contended  that  it  was  the  right 
of  every  man  to  worship  God  as  he  pleased.  His  quiet  firmness  had  much  to  do 
with  that  gradual  relaxing  of  the  law  which  at  last  permitted  a  num  to  show  that  he 
was  a  member  in  a  Baptist  Church  and  paid  toward  its  support,  and  so  could  be  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  liability  to  distraint  or  imprisonment 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  minister's  tax  of  the  State  establishment. 

Mr.  Wightman  and  his  flock  never  were  so  severely  oppressed  as  were  some 
Baptists  in  the  colony.  His  sterling  worth  commanded  the  respect  of  the  neigh- 
boring clergy  from  the  first,  and  the  enlightened  tact  by  which  he  led  his  people 
often  silenced  the  clamor  of  the  Standing  Order  in  that  vicinity.  But  in  many 
other  places  nothing  could  prevent  seizure  of  the  property  of  Non-conformists  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  clerical  tax,  enforced  as  it  often  was  by  fiery  zealots  clothed  with 
brief  authority.  At  one  time  a  number  of  Baptists,  including  their  minister,  were 
taken  in  the  very  act  of  worshiping  God.  They  v^eYe  pi'omptly  incarcerated  in  the 
Kew  London  county  jail  for  attending  a  religious  meeting  '  contrary  to  law  on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  One  of  the  prisoners  was  a  babe  at  its  mother's  breast ;  the  prison 
was  fireless  and  the  weather  bitterly  cold,  yet  the  child  lived  and  grew  \\f  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful preacher  of  the  Baptist  faith,  for  which  he  innocently  sufi'ered.  Ebenczer 
Frothingham,  of  Middletown,  wrote  a  book  in  1767,  in  which  he  says  that  as  a 
Separate  he  was  confined  in  Llartford  prison  for  nearly  five  months,  for  nothing 
but  exhorting  and  warning  the  people  after  the  public  worship  was  done  and  the 
assembly  dismissed.  And  while  confined  there  five  others  were  imprisoned  for  the 
same  crime.     He  also  says  that 

'Young  Deacon  Drake,  of  Windsor,  now  in  Hartford  prison  for  the  ministers' 
rates  and  building  their  meeting-house,  altho'  he  is  a  Baptist,  is  accounted  a  harm- 
less, godly  man  ;  and  he  has  plead  the  privilege  of  a  Baptist  through  all  the  courts, 
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and  been  at  great  expense,  withont  relief,  till  at  last  the  Assembly  has  given  liiin  a 
mark  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  thrust  him  to  prison  for  for- 
mer rates,  with  several  aggravations  which  I  sliall  omit.  I>ut  as  to  what  the  Con- 
stitution does  to  relieve  tiie  poor  deacon,  he  may  there  die,  and  the  cry  of  blood, 
blood,  go  up  into  the  ears  of  a  just  (iod.'' 

In  other  cases,  venerable  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  whipped  at  the  town- 
post,  or  at  the  tail  of  an  ox-cart,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  town.  Some- 
times they  were  placarded  and  placed  on  horseback,  and  otherwise  ignominiously 
treated  for  preaching  Christ.  Xathan  Jewett,  of  Lyme,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  there,  was  expelled  from  the  Legislature  because  he  was  not  of  the  Standing 
Order.  Still,  one  Church  slowly  grew  up  after  anotlier.  In  1710  a  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  at  Waterford  ;  in  1735  another  in  Wallingford ;  one  in  Stonington, 
one  in  Lyme  and  one  in  Colchester  the  same  year,  and  one  at  Say  brook  in  17rW:. 
The  first  Baptist  meetings  were  not  held  in  Norwich  till  1770,  and  in  other  large 
towns  it  was  much  later  still  before  Churches  were  formed.  When  the  minister's 
tax  was  to  be  collected,  the  dissenting  la^-man's  cow  or  the  contents  of  his  corn- 
crib  were  seized  and  taken  to  the  town  post  to  be  sold,  and  the  contumacious  delin- 
quent considered  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  the  stocks,  always  found  hard  by 
the  sign-post  or  the  jail.  Here  follows  one  of  the  old  forms  under  which  these  out- 
rages were  committed  : 

,  'Levy. 

'  To  Samuel  Perkins,  of  Windham,  in  Windham  County,  a  Collector  of  Society 
Taxes  in  the  first  Society  in  Windham  : 
'  Greeting :  By  authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  you  are  herebv  com- 
manded forthwith  to  levy  and  collect  of  the  persons  named  in  the  foregoing  list 
herewith  committed  to  you,  each  one  his  several  proportion  as  therein  set  down,  of 
the  sum  total  of  such  list,  being  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  Society,  and  to  deliver  and  pay 
over  the  sums  which  you  shall  collect  to  the  Treasurer  of  said  Society  within  sixty 
days  next  coming;  and  if  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum  at  which 
he  is  assessed,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  distrain  the  goods,  chattels,  or  lands  of 
such  person  so  refusing;  and  the  same  being  disposed  of' as  the  law  directs,  return 
the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  respective  owners ;  and  for  want  of  sucli  goods,  chat- 
tels, or  lands  whereon  to  make  distress,  you  are  to  take  the  body  or  bodies  of  the 
persons  so  refusing,  and  them  commit  to  the  keeper  of  the  gaol  in  said  County  of 
Windham  within  the  prison,  who  is  hereby  commanded  to  receive  and  safe  keep 
them  until  they  pay  and  satisfy  the  aforesaid  sums  at  which  they  are  respectively  as- 
sessed, together  with  your  fees,  unless  said  assessment,  or  anv  part  thereof,  be  legally 
abated.     Dated  at  Windham,  this  12th  day  of  September,  1794. 

'  Jabez  Clakk.  Just.  Peace.' 

The  efforts  of  the  Baptists  to  throw  off  this  yoke  are  matters  of  well-attested 
history.  They  adopted  resolutions  in  Churches  and  Associations,  they  carried  up 
petitions  from  year  to  year  to  the  law-making  bodies,  and  sent  the  ablest  counsel,  at 
heavy  expense,  to  seek  the  redress  of  grievances  and  demand  complete  equality  be- 
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fore  the  law,  for  many  years.  Indeed,  the  '  Baptist  Petition,'  as  it  was  called,  came  to 
be  almost  a  by-word  amongst  the  State  officers,  and  when  at  last,  in  1S18,  the  rights  of 
conscience  were  secured  in  the  new  constitution,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  most 
of  all  were  the  Baptists  themselves  surprised,  to  find  that  the  article  which  changed 
the  fundamental  law  on  that  subject  was  drawn  by  Bcv.  Asahel  Morse,  one  of  tlieir 
own  ministers  from  Suffield.  As  in  Massachusetts,  so  in  Connecticut,  the  Xew 
Light  or  Separate  movement  under  Whitefield  and  Edwards  resulted  in  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  Baptist  cause.  For  about  twenty  years,  from  1740  to  ITCO, 
perpetual  excitement  abounded  and  about  forty  Separatist  Oiurches  were  estab- 
lished, taking  the  very  best  elements,  in  many  cases,  out  of  the  State  Churches.  In 
process  of  time  a  number  of  them  became  Baptist  Churches  bodily,  and  in  other 
cases  they  gradually  blended  with  the  Baptists,  for  their  cause  was  ones  iu  essence. 
They  demanded  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  Half-way  Covenant  and  freedom 
to  worship  God  as  regenerate  people.  So  enraged  did  the  State  Churches  and  the 
Legislature  become,  that  they  repealed  a  former  act  under  which  Baptists  and  others 
of  'sober  consciences'  had  enjoyed  partial  liberty,  and  then,  as  Trumbull  says,  there 
was  '  no  relief  for  any  person  dissenting  from  the  established  mode  of  worship  in 
Connecticut.  The  Legislature  not  only  enacted  these  severe  and  unprecedented 
laws,  but  they  proceeded  to  deprive  of  their  offices  such  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  officers  as  were  New  Lights,  as  they  were  called,  or  who  favored  their 
cause.'  The  two  Clevelands,  students,  and  their  tutors  were  expelled  from  Yale 
College  by  President  Clajijj  because  they  attended  a  private  meeting  '  for  divine 
worship,  carried  on  principally  by  one  Soloman  Paine,  a  lay  exhorter,  on  several  SaV)- 
baths  in  September  and  October  last.'  These  two  young  men  pleaded  that  this  was 
the  meeting  where  their  godly  father  went,  and  for  this  crime  of  bowing  before  God 
they  were  excluded  from  that  honorable  institution.  The  same  spirit  prevailed  in 
the  Congregational  Churciies.  According  to  Whittemore,  the  Church  at  Middle- 
town  had  for  some  years  a  few  members  iu  its  fellowship  who  entertained  Baptist 
views.  But  at  a  meeting  held  August  9th,  1795,  it  passed  the  following :' When 
members  of  this  Church  shall  renounce  infant  baptism  and  embrace  the  Baptist 
principles  and  practice  baptism  by  immersion,  they  shall  be  considered  by  that  act 
as  withdrawing  their  fellowship  from  this  Church,  and  we  consider  our  covenant 
obligations  with  them  as  Church  members  dissolved.'  When  it  is  rememl)ered  that 
their  membership  was  not  of  choice  but  of  law,  we  see  the  injustice  of  this  act. 
'  Kev.  Stephen  Parsons,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  for  seven  years,  an- 
nounced one  Sabbath  morning  that  he  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists 
and  was  immediately  dismissed.  .  .  .  He  with  a  number  of  his  brethren  and  sis- 
ters withdrew,  were  soon  after  baptized,  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Doolittle  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing 
the  Church.' 5  The  venerable  Judge  Wm.  H.  Potter,  an  alumnus  of  Yale,  thus  elo- 
quently sets  forth  the  temper  of  the  times.     He  says : 
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'Tlie  unfortmiate  Se])aratcs  were  purj^necl  into  ever\-  ca]linjr.  luiiited  out  of 
every  ]>laee  of  trust,  liauled  before  cler-jy  and  ( 'liureli,  dragged  l)ef()i-e  magistrates, 
and  suffered  without  stint  and  witliont  nuicli  eoui|)laint  countless  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical penalties,  as  heretics  or  felons,  hut  opi>ressi<.)n  only  confiruied  their  faith  and 
thrust  theni  into  a  closer  union  with  their  Baptist  fellow-sulferers  who,  as  in  duty 
bound,  joyfully  espoused  the  cause  and  rights  of  the  Separates.  And  why  shduld 
they  not  fraternize?  The  Baptists,  upon  wlioui  •  persecution  had  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted its  impotent  attempts,  either  to  extirpate  or  seduce,  were,  to  be  sure, 
regarded  by  the  hierarchy  as  impracticables,  and  had  been  invidiimsly  permitted 
under  the  Act  uf  the  first  year  of  AVilliam  and  Mary  to  organize  Churches,  lint 
they  were  still  laboring  under  many  legal  impediments  anil  more  prejudices.  Their 
memories,  if  not  their  backs,  wei-e  still  smarting  under  the  pungent  (liscipline  of  the 
same  hierarchy.  Their  preachers  had  been  familiar  with  tines,  forfeitures  and 
prisons,  and  their  people  with  distraints,  odium  and  disfranchisement.  Herein 
there  must  have  been  a  common  sympathy.  Then,  the  soul-stirring  doctrines  of 
Xew  Lights  were  already  the  cherished  doctrines  of  the  Baptists.  The  same 
annunciation  of  the  rich,  free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
cross  whicii  Whiteiield  and  Wheelock  made  on  a  wider  field  and  with  such  signal 
success,  were  identical  with  those  of  Wightman  and  the  Callenders.  The  Separates, 
therefore,  had  little  to  sacrifice  in  coming  to  the  Baptists.'^ 

Tlie  law  treated  the  Separates  as  malefactors  and  outcasts,  and  some  of  them 
were  liandled  so  much  worse  than  many  of  the  Baptists  that  the  latter  sympathized 
with  them,  succored  them  and  threw  open  their  doors  to  make  them  welcome  as 
brethren  in  like  tribulation. 

At  first,  when  a  Baptist  and  Separate  Church  became  one,  or  wlien  large  num- 
bers of  Separates  uuited  with  a  Baptist  Church,  the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  was  found  in  the  lax  views  of  the  Separates  on  the  subject  of  conmiunion. 
The  Supper  had  always  been  grossly  perverted  by  the  Standing  Oi'der  to  ecclesias- 
tical-politico uses,  and  these  notions  the  so-called  New  Lights  brought  with  them  to 
the  Baptists.  They  could  not  easily  rid  themselves  of  this  relic  of  State  Chi;rch 
life,  but  in  process  of  time  they  adopted  healthier  views  and,  falling  into  Baptist 
line,  fully  embraced  their  principles.  "While  the  few  Baptist  ministers  of  that  day 
were  not  men  of  learning,  they  commonly  possessed  a  fair  public  school  education, 
which  they  used  with  sound  sense  in  laj-ing  broad  foundations  for  their  free  and 
independent  Churches.  They  had  slight  salaries  or  none  at  all,  which,  for  the 
general  good  of  Baptist  interests,  left  them  free  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
other  fields  besides  their  own  pastorates,  doing  the  work  of  evangelists  and  planting 
new  Churches  in  many  places.  Wightman  did  much  of  this  work,  extending  his 
labors  as  far  as  Xew  York  city.  Tliree  generations  of  Wightmans  succeeded  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Groton,  covering,  with  short  intervals,  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  Our  few  and  feeble  Cluirches  were  thoroughly  evangelical  and 
simple  in  their  utterances  of  divine  truth,  and  their  Declarations  of  Faith  were 
little  else  than  a  succession  of  quotations  from  the  Bible,  whose  text  alone  .was  their 
creed.  Their  general  practice  also  was  as  consistent  as  their  doctrines,  but  at  one 
time  they  partook  to  some  extent  in  their  worship  of  the  general  excitement  which 
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attended  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  Davenport  and  the  elder  Edwards.  No  part 
of  America  was  more  deeply  moved  than  Connecticnt  nnder  tlie  labors  of  these  men. 
Whitefield's  preaching,  especially,  agitated  the  Chnrches  of  the  Standing  Order  to 
their  center.  They  had  foolishly  closed  all  their  pulpits  against  him,  and  mnltitudes 
assembled  in  the  open  air  to  listen  to  his  preaching.  A  fair  proportion  of  their 
clerg\',  however,  sympathized  with  him  and  went  with  their  people,  nor  were  they 
alarmed  at  those  ph^'sical  and  so-called  fanatical  manifestations  which  accompanied 
his  preaching,  described  by  Edwards.  Often  a  snbtile  bnt  irresistible  iiifluence 
would  fall  upon  his  congregations,  somewhat  resembling  a  panic  on  a  Ijattle-field. 
Multitudes  would  surge  back  and  forth,  would  raise  a  simultaneous  cry  of  agony, 
many  would  fall  to  the  earth,  remaining  long  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and 
then  awoke  as  from  a  trance-like  state  enraptured  with  an  ecstatic  joy. 

Tlie  Baptists,  with  such  of  the  Standing  Order  as  co-operated  with  Whitefield  and 
his  immediate  followers,  all  blended  in  his  support,  and  wonderful  tilings  occurred 
through  this  new  discipleship.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  parsonage  at 
Center  Groton  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sermons  of  this  great 
preacher.  The  upper  windows  of  the  house  were  removed  and  a  platform  raised  in 
front,  facing  a  large  yard  full  of  forest  trees.  When  Whitefield  passed  through  the 
window  to  this  stand  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  multitude,  he  saw  a  number  of  young 
men  who,  imitating  Zaccheus  in  the  sycamore,  had  climbed  these  trees  and  were 
perched  on  their  limbs.  The  kind  hearted  orator  asked  them  to  come  down,  saying: 
'  Sometimes  the  power  of  God  falls  on  these*  occasions  and  takes  away  the  miglit 
of  strong  men.  I  wish  to  benefit  your  souls  and  not  have  your  bodies  fall  out  of 
these  trees.'  He  expected  to  see  them  come  down  to  the  ground  as  birds  that 
were  shot ;  and  choosing  the  valor  of  discretion  they  came  down,  only  to  be  pros- 
ti'ated  under  the  sermon.  Great  numbers  of  his  hearers  went  home  to  lead  new 
lives,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  one  of  these  young  men  became  preacliers  of  the 
new  faith. 

No  Baptist  Church  in  Connecticut  fought  a  nobler  battle  for  life  and  freedom 
than  that  at  Norwich.  Dr.  Lord  was  tlie  pastor  of  the  State  Cliurch  there,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  excellent  man.  He  was  inclined  at  first  to  work  with  the 
revivalists,  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  amongst  what  wei-e 
known  as  the  Old  Lights  alarmed  him,  and  the  bent  of  circumstances  forced  him 
into  ultra-conservatism.  Then  he  began  to  oppress  and  persecute  tliose  of  his 
congregation  who  took  the  other  side,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  secession  from 
his  Church  formed  a  new  Separatist  body.  In  due  time  a  Baptist  Church  sprang 
chiefly  out  of  this  and  Norwich  became  a  large  source  of  Baptist  power.  Poor 
Parson  Lord  had  hard  times  generally  in  these  contests  and,  in  particular,  was  com- 
pelled to  collect  his  own  taxes. 

Denison  tells  us  that  '  he  called  upon  a  Mr.  Collier,  who  was  a  barber,  when 
the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 
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'  Dr.  L.  '•  Mr.  Collier,  I  liavc  a  small  bill  aijainst  you." 
'Mr.  a  "  A  bill  apaiiist  me,  Dr.  Lord  ?  for  what?" 
'Dr.  L.  "  Why,  your  rate  for  my  preaching.'' 

'J//'.  C.  '•  P'or  your  preaching^  ^\  liy,  I  have  never  heard  you.  I  don't  recol- 
lect that  I  ever  entered  your  iiieeting-hou.se." 

'  Dr.  L.  '•  That's  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Collier,  the  meeting-house  was  open." 

'  Mr.  C.  "  Verv  well.    But.  look  here  ;  I  have  a  small  bill  against  you,  Dr.  Lord." 

'  Dr.  L.  "  A  hill  against  me?  for  what  ?  " 

'  Mr.  C.  "  Wiiy,  for  barbering." 

'Dr.  L.  "  For  barbering?     I  never  before  entered  your  shop." 

'  Mr.  C  "  That's  not  my  fault,  Dr.  Lord,  my  shop  was  open  I '"  » 

The  Korwich  Church  prospered,  and  our  brethren  met  for  worship  in  their 
own  houses  until  want  of  room  compelled  them  first  to  gather  in  a  rope-walk,  and 
then  to  erect  a  meeting-house  of  their  own.  But  they,  as  well  as  the  Separates, 
were  slow  of  heart  to  learn  all  that  the  Baptists  taught  them,  and  it  is  quite  delicious 
to  know  that  they  burnt  their  own  fingers  in  consequence.  In  those  days,  •when  the 
State  Churches  wanted  to  build  a  meeting-house,  they  common)}'  asked  the  Legislature 
for  a  Lottery  Grant  on  which  to  raise  money.  The  Norwich  Baptists,  thinking  it 
no  harm  for  them  to  be  as  ridiculous  as  other  respectable  folk,  applied  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  such  a  Grant.  Whereupon,  that  august  body  refused :  first,  because 
the  Baptists  did  not  indorse  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws ;  secondly,  because  they  were 
not  known  in  law  as  a  denomination  ;  thirdlv,  because  Rev.  Mi'.  Sterry,  the  Baptist 
pastor  at  Tsorwich,  was  the  co-editor  of  a  Republican  paper.^  For  these  reasons,  our 
brethren  were  infoi-med  that  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  gamble  like  good,  legal 
and  orthodo.x  saints.  This  word  to  the  wise  had  a  wholesome  effect  upon  them, 
for  although  they  have  now  built  a  number  of  excellent  church  edifices,  and 
have  liberally  helped  others  to  do  the  same,  they  have  never  once  since  asked  for  a 
State  Lottery  to  help  them  in  building  houses  for  God.  Few  States  in  our  Union 
can  show  a  nobler  list  of  pioneer  Baptist  pastors  or  a  more  illustrious  line  of  suc- 
cessors than  Connecticut.  Amongst  the  first  we  have  the  three  Wightmans, 
Valentine,  Timothy  and  Gano;  then  follow  the  four  Burrowses,  Silas,  Amos,  Peleg 
and  Roswell.  The  three  Aliens  follow:  Ichabod,  Rufus  and  Stephen;  and  the 
two  Bolles,  David  and  Matthew,  the  Palmers  and  the  Rathbuns;  together  with 
Backus  and  Baldwin  and  a  list  that  cannot  now  be  named.  In  later  times  we  have 
had  Knapp  and  Cushman,  Swan  and  Hodge,  Ives  and  Miller,  Turnbull  and  Phelps, 
Palmer  and  Lathrop,  their  illustrious  peers.  Many  of  these  have  long  since  entered 
into  their  Master's  joy,  and  over  a  few  others  the  sheen  of  their  holy  Home  begins 
to  glow,  falling  softly  on  their  scant  locks.  To  these  their  departed  brethren  begin 
to  look  like  shining  ones  sent  back  with  lamps  of  Christ's  trimming  to  escort  them 
to  the  celestial  gate.  Heaven  bless  the  waiting  band,  and  when  their  -work  is  done 
give  them  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the  city  of  the  great  King.  The  Baptists  of 
Connecticut  now  number  6  Associations,  122  ordained  ministers.  124  churches 
and  21,606  members. 
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Kew  York.  The  Documentai-y  History  of  New  York  lii'st  mentions  Baptists 
in  164-1:,  and  calls  tlieni  '  ilnists,'  Mennonists  or  Mennonites,  but  does  not  tell  us  in 
what  ]5art  of  the  colony  they  were  found.'  The  Director  and  Council  of  Kew 
Netherland  treated  them  harshly  enough.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1641,  they  gave  the 
'  free  exercise  of  religion '  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  October  10th,  1645,  granted 
a  special  charter  to  the  town  of  Flushing  with  the  same  riglit.  They  soon  found, 
however,  that  sundry  heretics.  Independents,  of  Middleburg  (Newtown),  and  Luther- 
ans, of  New  Amsterdam,  were  using  the  same  liberty,  and  they  took  the  alarm.  On 
February  1st,  1656,  the  authorities  decreed  that  all  '  conventicles  and  meetings  '  held 
in  the  province,  'whether  public  or  private,'  should  be  'absolutely  and  expressly 
forbidden  ; '  that  only  the  '  Kcformed  Divine  service,  as  this  is  observed  and  en- 
forced according  to  the  Synod  of  Dootrecht,'  should  be  held, 

'  Under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  Flemish,  to  be  forfeited  by  all 
those  who,  being  unqualified,  take  upon  themselves,  either  on  Sundays  or  other  days, 
any  ofhce,  whether  of  preacher,  reader  or  singer,  in  such  meetings  differing  from  the 
customary  and  legal  assemblies,  and  twenty-live  like  pounds  to  be  forfeited  by  every 
one,  whether  man  or  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  who  is  found  in  such  meetings.' 

They  disclaimed  all  intention  to  put  any  constraint  of  conscience  in  violation  of 
'previously  granted  patents,'  and  imprisoned  some  Luthei'ans,  which  act  excited  such 
indignation  that  they  were  compelled,  June  14th,  ]656,  to  permit  the  Lutherans  to 
worshij)  in  their  own  houses.  Not  content  with  this,  they  threw  themselves  into 
direct  collision  with  the  town  of  Flushing,  in  violation  of  their  patent  grant- 
ing religious  freedom  to  that  town.  Under  its  charter  Flushing,  by  resolution, 
claimed  the  right  of  Quakers  and  other  sects  to  worship  God  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion without  restraint.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1658,  therefore,  the  New  Nether- 
land  authorities  passed  an  ordinance  annulling  the  right  of  Flushing  to  hold  town 
meetings,  forbidding  heresy  in  the  town  and  i-equiring  its  magistrates  to  select  'a 
good,  honest,  pious  and  orthodox  minister,'  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  and  requiring  each  land-owner  of  that  town  to  pa}'  twelve  stivers  an- 
nually for  liis  support,  together  with  tenths  if  necessary,  and  that  all  who  would  not 
comply  with  these  demands  within  six  weeks  should  lose  their  goods,  which  should 
be  sold,  and  they  must  take  themselves  'out  of  this  government.' 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  many  of  the  New  England  colonists 
fled  to  the  Dutch  for  liberty  to  worship  God  and  keep  a  good  conscience.  Amongst 
these  were  some  of  the  friends  of  Hanserd  Knollys  in  1641,  and  a  little  later  Lady 
Deborah  Moody,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  of  Garsden,  in  Wiltshire.  She,  together 
with  Mrs.  King,  of  Swampscott,  and  the  M-ife  of  John  Tillton,  was  tried  at  the 
Quarterly  Court,  December,  1642,  '  for  houldinge  that  the  baptizing  of  infants  is  noe 
ordinance  of  God.'  It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  actually  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  having  first  fled  from  England  on  account  of  persecution,  and  finding 
herself  an  object  of  arraignment  and  reproach  in  her  new  home,  for  the   free  ex- 
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prcssion  of  lior  rclitrions  views,  lior  sensitive  aii<l  liigh  spirit  revolted,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  abandon  Massacliusetts  and  seek  peace  amongst  strangers.  In  1643  slie 
-went  to  Xew  Amsterdam,  thirteen  j-ears  before  tlie  New  Netiierland  authorities  is- 
sued their  tyrannical  decree.  Governor  Winthrop  tells  lis  that  she  did  this'  against 
the  advice  of  all  lier  friends.  Many  others  affected  with  Auabaptism  removed 
thither  also.  She  was  after  excomnmnicated  '  from  the  Salem  Church.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Endicott  to  Winthrop,  dated  Salem,  the  22d  of  the  second  montli,  1644, 
lie  says  that  Mr.  Xorrice  had  informed  him  that  she  intended  to  return,  and  he  ad- 
vises against  her  return,  '  unless  shee  will  acknowledge  her  cwill  in  opposing  the 
Churches  &  leave  her  opinions  behinde  her,  ffor  she  is  a  dangerous  woeman.  My 
brother  Ludlow  writt  to  mee  that,  by  meanes  of  a  booke  she  sent  to  Mi*s.  Eaton, 
shee  (juestions  her  oicne  lajptisine,  it  is  verie  doubtefull  whether  shee  will  be  re- 
claymed,  shee  is  so  far  ingaged.'  On  her  way  from  Massachusetts  she  stopped  for  a 
time  at  Xew  Haven,  where  she  made  several  converts  to  her  new  views  and  fell 
into  fresh  difficulties  in  consequence.  As  Winthrop  tells  us,  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of 
the  first  Governor  of  Xew  Haven  Colony,  was  one  of  these  converts.  She  also 
was  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  culture,  the  daughter  of  an  English  Bishop.  Daven- 
port, her  pastor,  was  at  unwearied  pains  to  reclaim  her  from  the  'error'  of  ■  imagin- 
ing that  pedobaptism  is  unlawful.'  It  was  alleged  against  her,  that  she  importuned 
Lady  Moody  '  to  lend  her  a  book  made  by  A.  R.'  The  records  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  New  Haven  show  that  she  was  severely  handled  for  stoutly  denying  that 
'  Baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision,  and  is  to  be  administered  unto 
infants.'  By  some  Lady  Moody  has  been  called  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  but 
this  was  three  years  before  he  began  to  preach  in  England.  On  the  south-west 
coast  of  Long  Island,  near  Xew  Am.sterdam,  a  settlement  had  been  formed  in 
1643,  which  Governor  Kieft  had  named  Gravesend,  after  a  Dutch  town  on  the 
Maas.  Lady  Moody  took  a  patent  of  land  there  of  him,  December  19th,  1645,  wliich, 
among  other  tilings,  guaranteed  'the  free  libertie  of  conscience  according  to  the 
costome  of  Holland,  without  molestation  or  disturbance  from  any  madgistrate  or 
madgistrates,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  minister  that  may  pretend  jurisdiction  over 
them.'  For  a  time,  her  religious  sentiments  disturbed  her  amicable  relations  with 
the  Dutch  authorities,  without  regard  to  her  patent.  Here  she  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed, about  1659.  Many  others  of  like  sentiments  gathered  about  her,  '  with  liberty 
to  constitute  themselves  a  bod}'  politic  as  freemen  of  the  Province  and  town  of 
Gravesende,'  according  to  the  patent.  The  learned  James  W.  Gerard  says :  '  The 
settlers  at  Gravesend  seem  to  have  been  generally  affected  with  Anabaptist  views, 
and  to  have  had  no  settled  Church."'  Clearly,  there  were  two  Baptist  ministers  at 
Flushing  in  those  days,  the  first  in  order  of  time  being  Rev.  Francis  Douo-hty. 
Mandeville,  in  his  'Flushing  Past  and  Present,'  says  that  he  fled  fi-om  'the  troubles 
in  England,  and  found  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  He 
preached  at  Lynn  and  Taunton,  Mass., '  and  denied  baptism  to  infants.'     At  Taunton 
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he  was  dragged  out  of  the  public  assembly  and  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
charged  with  saying  that  '  Abraham  ought  to  have  been  baptized.'  He  then  fled  to 
Long  Island  and  became  the  flrst  pastor  at  Flushing,  but  in  1656  went  to  Virginia. 
'  He  was  unquestionably  tiie  flrst  religious  teacher  in  Flushing,  and  had  adopted 
Baptist  views  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.'' 

Aside  from  Lady  Moody  and  Mr.  Doughty,  the  first  full  account  that  we  have 
from  the  records  of  New  Netherland  that  there  were  Baptists  in  the  colony,  is  found 
in  an  official  paper  on  'The  State  of  Religion,'  drawn  up  '  and  signed  by  two  clergy- 
men of  the  Reformed  Church,  Megapolensis  and  Drissius.  It  is  dated  at  '  Amster- 
dam, in  X.  Netherland,'  the  5th  of  August,  1657,  and  is  addressed  to  the  '  Classis  of 
Amsterdam.'    They  report  Long  Island  religion  as  in  a  sad  condition. 

At  '  Gravesend  are  reported  Mennonites ;  yea,  tliey,  for  the  most  part,  reject 
infant  haptism,  the  Sabbath,  the  ofiice  of  preacher  and  the  teachers  of  God's  word, 
saying  that  through  these  have  come  all  sorts  of  contention  into  the  world.  When- 
ever tiiey  come  togetlier  the  one  or  the  other  reads  something  for  them.  At  Flush- 
ing they  hitherto  had  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  conformed  to  our  Church, 
but  many  of  them  became  endowed  with  divers  opinions.  .  .  .  Thej'  absented 
themselves  from  preaching,  nor  would  they  pay  the  preacher  his  promised  stipend. 
The  said  preacher  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  and  repair  to  the  English  Vir- 
ginias. .  .  .  Last  year  a  fomenter  of  evil  came  there.  He  was  a  cobbler  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  New  England,  and  stated  that  he  was  commissioned  by  Christ. 
He  began  to  preach  at  Flusliing  and  then  went  with  the  people  into  the  river  and 
dipped  tliem.  This  becoming  known  here,  the  flscaal  proceeded  thither  and  brought 
him  along.     He  was  banished  the  province.' '" 

The  same  paper  states  that  at  Middleburg  (now  Newtown)  and  at  'Heemstede' 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  Richard 
Denton  at  the  Dutch  Church :  '  AVhen  he  began  to  baptize  the  children  of  such 
parents  as  were  not  members  of  the  Church  they  sometimes  burst  out  of  the  church.' 

'  The  cobbler,'  a  mere  term  of  contempt,  who  '  dipped  '  his  converts  at  Flush- 
ing '  last  year,'  that  is,  in  1656,  was  Rev.  William  Wickenden,  of  Providence.  He 
was  one  of  the  flrst  settlers  of  that  city,  resided  there  in  1636,  signed  the  flrst  com- 
pact in  1637,  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1648,  and  from  1651  to  1655,  again 
1664,  and  died  in  1669.  In  1656  he  visited  Flushing,  preached,  immersed  his  con- 
verts in  the  river,  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  Broadhead  and 
O'Callagan  give  a  full  account  of  his  treatment  in  consequence.  Under  date  of 
November  Sth,  1656,  O'Callagan  says  :  'The  Baptists  at  Fhishing  were  the  next  to 
feel  the  wrath  of  tiie  law.  William  liallett,  sheriff  of  that  place,  "  had  dared  to 
collect  conventicles  in  his  house,  and  to  permit  one  William  Wickendam  [properly 
Wickenden]  to  explain  and  comment  on  God's  Holy  Word,  and  to  administer  sacra- 
ments, though  not  called  thereto  by  any  civil  or  clerical  authority."  He  had,  more- 
over, assisted  at  such  meeting  and  afterward  "  accepted  from  the  said  Wickendam's 
hands  tlie  bread  in  the  form  and  manner  the  Lord's  Supper  is  usually  celebrated." 
For  this  violation  of  the  statute  Hallett  was  removed  from  ofiice  and  flned  fifty 
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pounds,  failing  to  pay  wliieli  he  was  to  bo  banislieci.'  "  On  tliu  Stli  of  November, 
1656,  the  General  Assembly  of  Jsew  Netherland  '  ordained '  that  Wickeiiden 
should  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  Flemisii  and  be  banished 
out  of  the  province  of  New  Netherland,  '  the  aforesaid  Wickcndam  to  remain  a  pris- 
oner till  the  fine  and  cost  of  the  process  shall  ])e  paid.' 

The  Council  being  informed,  however,  by  reliable  parties,  that  he  was  a  very 
poor  man,  '  with  a  wife  and  many  children,  by  profession  a  cobbler,  wiiich  trade  he 
neglects,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  collect  anything  from  him,'  the  fine  and 
costs  were  remitted,  and  he  was  condemned  on  the  11th  of  November  '  to  imme- 
diate banishment,  under  condition  that  if  ever  he  be  seen  again  in  the  province  of 
New  Netherland  he  shall  be  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement  till  the  fine  and  costs 
are  paid  in  full.' '-  Like  other  religious  tyrants,  the  more  the  Dutch  authorities 
persecuted  the  heretics  the  worse  oflE  thej'  found  themselves,  and  the  more  indig- 
nant they  became.     Hence,  on  September  21st,  1662,  they  say  that  because  they 

'Find  by  experience  that  their  hitherto  issued  publications  and  edicts  against 
conventicles  and  prohibited  assemblies  are  not  observed  and  obeyed  as  they  ought, 
therefore,  by  these  presents,  they  are  not  only  renewed  but  enlarged  in  manner  fol- 
lowing. Like  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  so  they  prohibit  and  interdict  as  yet, 
that  besides  the  Keformed  worship  and  service  no  conventicles  or  meetings  shall 
be  kept  in  this  province,  whether  it  be  in  houses,  barns,  ships,  barks,  nor  in  the 
woods  nor  fields,  upon  forfeiture  of  fifty  guldens  for  the  lii-st  time,  for  every  ]:)er- 
son,  whether  man  or  woman  or  child  that  shall  have  been  present  at  sucli  ])rohibited 
meetings,  and  twice  as  much  for  every  person,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman  or 
child,  that  has  exhorted  or  taught  in  such  prohibited  meetings,  or  shall  have  lent 
his  house,  barn,  or  any  place  to  that  purpose  ;  for  y"  second  time  twice  as  much, 
for  the  third  time  four  times  as  much,  and  arbitrary  punishment  besides.' " 

A  further  provision  prohibited  the  importation,  circulation  or  reception  of  any 
books,  writings  or  letters,  deemed  '  erroneous,'  fining  tlie  importers  and  circulators 
a  hundred  gulden,  and  the  receivers  fifty  gulden.  From  this  time  onward  there 
are  numerous  indications  that  man\^  individual  Baptists  were  found  around  Graves- 
end,  Newtown  and  Flushing,  and  some  signs  that  now  and  then  one  of  the  Men- 
nonites  from  Long  Island  had  crossed  the  river  into  what  are  now  New  York  and 
Westchester  Counties,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had  any  visible  Church  existence. 

The  next  trace  of  Baptist  life  that  we  find  in  New  York  came  also  from  the 
East.  Nicholas  Eyers,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native-born  citizen,  a  brewer,  residing 
*  in  the  broad  street  of  this  city,  between  the  house  of  John  Michel  Eyers  and  Mr. 
John  Spratt,'  invited  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Groton,  Conn.,  to  come  and  preach 
in  his  house.  Eyers  shows  in  his  petition  to  the  Governor  that  in  February,  1715, 
his  house  had  been  registered  by  the  Quarter  Sessions  'for  an  Anabaptist  meeting- 
house,' and  '  that  he  had  been  a  public  preacher  to  a  Baptist  congregation  .within 
this  city  for  yb»/;' years."  There  is  a  perplexity  of  dates  here,  as  between  1711, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  1714,  when  his  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  the  baptized,  which  the  writer  sees  no  way  of  reconciling  without  fur- 
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tlier  data.  In  1711  or  1712  Wightnian  began  a  series  of  preaching  visits,  continuing 
them  for  about  two  years,  and  in  1714  he  baptized  Nicholas  Eyers  and  eleven  others. 
At  first  it  was  resolved  that  for  fear  of  the  rabble  these  twelve  converts  should  be 
baptized  in  the  night  and  the  company  went  to  the  river,  where  the  five  females 
received  the  ordinance.  At  that  point  Mr.  Eyers  was  seized  with  the  conviction 
that  they  were  doing  wrong  in  shunning  publicity.  He  remembered  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus :  '  No  man  doeth  any  thing  in  secret,  when  he  himself  seeketh  to  be 
known  openly.'  He,  therefore,  consulted  with  the  other  six  brethren  and  they 
agreed  to  postpone  their  baptism  till  morning.  The  next  day  they  waited  on  Bur- 
net, the  Governor,  with  a  request  for  protection  ;  this  he  not  only  gave  them  but 
went  to  the  river  side  with  many  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  to  witness  the 
ordinance.  All  stood  reverently,  and  at  its  close  the  Governor  remarked  :  '  This 
was  the  ancient  manner  of  baptizing,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  preferable  to  the 
practice  of  modern  times.'  In  1715  the  Quarter  Sessions  licensed  Eyers'  house  for 
a  Baptist  meeting  ^jlace.  On  January  1,  1720,  he  seems  to  have  hired  another 
place  of  meeting,  and  he  asked  the  Governor  to  permit  him  to  exercise  the 
functions  '  of  a  minister  within  this  city  to  a  Baptist  congregation  and  to  give 
him  protection  therein,'  nnder  the  Act  of  Toleration.  Rij)  Van  Dam,  '  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of  New  York,'  had  rented  this  place  to 
Ej'ers,  'only  to  be  a  publick  meeting  place  of  the  Baptists  wherein  to  worship  Al- 
mighty God.'  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen 
certified  '  that  to  tlie  best  of  our  knowledge  and  understanding  he  is  blameless  and 
free  from  any  notorious  and  public  slander  and  vice,  has  given  himself  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  his  neiglibors  of  being  a  sober,  just  and  honest  man,  and  is 
said  to  be  an  Anabaptist  as  to  his  profession  in  religion.'  January  23d,  1721,  Gov- 
ernor Burnet  gave  him  a  permit  to  preach  under  the  laws  of  William  and  Mary. 
This  curious  document  begins  thus  :  '  "Whereas,  Mr.  Nich.  Eyers,  brewer,  a  freeman 
and  inhabitant  of  y^  City  of  New  York,  pretending  to  be  at  present  a  teacher  or 
preacher  of  a  congregation  of  Anabaptists,  wliich  has  had  its  beginning  about  five 
years  ago  within  this  city  and  has  so  continued  hitherto.'  '^ 

This  date  implies  that  the  congregation  had  taken  a  somewhat  settled  form  in 
1715,  but  Parkinson  states  that  the  Church  was  not  constituted  nor  Eyers  ordained 
till  September,  172i,  when  Elders  Valentine  Wightman,  of  Groton,  and  Daniel 
Wightman,  of  Newport,  conducted  the  services.  This  Church  was  so  prospered 
that  they  bought  a  piece  of  ground  on  '  Golden  Hill '  and  built  a  meeting-house  in 
1728.  A  map  made  from  a  survey  by  Wm.  Bradford,  dated  1728,  shows  that 
'  Golden  Hill '  took  its  rise  at  Queen  Street  (now  Pearl)  and  continued  up  John 
Street  to  AVilliam,  and  also  shows  this  meeting-house  to  have  been  located  on  the 
west  side  of  Cliff,  a  little  north  of  the  north-west  corner  of  Cliff,  apparently  on  the 
property  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Dodge,  &  Co.  Benedict  says  that  he 
found  a  letter  amongst  the  papers  of  Backus,  addressed  by  Elder  James  Brown  to 
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hi:^  Cliurcli  in  Providence,  askiiii^  aid  towanl  payinj;  tiie  deljt  on  this  cliurcli  edifice, 
wiiicli  had  cost  a  considerable  sum.  He  stated  that  tlie  Kliode  Ishmd  brethren  had 
helped  them  the  year  before,  but  that  tiie  wealthiest  member  of  the  New  York 
Church  having  left  them,  and  the  rest  being  poor,  they  were  unable  to  discharge 
their  debt.  Mr.  Brown  thought  tiiat  £25  or  £30  would  be  the  jii.-t  proportion  of 
the  Church  in  Providence,  and  he  subscribed  £1  thereof.  A  number  of  others 
gave  'thirteen  barrels  of  cider.''  Between  the  brewer  of  New  York  and  the  cider- 
mills  of  Providence  they  were  bound  to  float  that  church  building  on  Golden  Hill ; 
yet  the  plan  would  not  work.  Eyers  removed  to  Newport  in  1731,  where  he  died, 
and  John  Stephens  took  his  place  iu  New  Y^ork.  But  he  soon  removed  to  South 
Carolina.  Then  one  of  the  trustees  claimed  the  church  building  and  sold  it  as  pri- 
vate property,  when  the  Church,  which  had  existed  about  eight  years  and  consisted 
of  twenty-four  members,  disbanded.  This  closed  the  history  of  the  iirst  General 
Baptist  Church  in  New  Y'ork  city. 

That  which  is  now  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city  was  organized  on 
June  lOtli,  1T62,  and  under  most  interesting  circumstances,  especially  interesting 
because  its  history  is  indirectly  connected  with  Roger  Williams  through  Long 
Island  and  Block  Island.  In  1601  a  company  of  sixteen  Baptist  emigrants  from 
England,  who  found  that  they  could  not  enjoy  religious  liberty  in  Massachusetts, 
united  in  purchasing  Block  Island  and  settled  there.  They  soon  applied  to 
Roger  "Williams  and  John  Clarke  for  aid  and  counsel,  and  through  their  influence, 
in  1663,  Block  Island  was  admitted  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  charter  which 
Rhode  Island  had  secured  from  Charles  II.  In  1664  a  deputation  was  sent  from 
Block  Island  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  to  ask  for  civil  protec- 
tion. Their  request  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Roger  Williams  was 
chairman,  who  reported,  that  as  his  majesty  had  granted  in  the  charter  '  that  no 
person  within  the  said  colony  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  be  in  any  way  molested, 
punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  in  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  do  not  actualh'  disturb  the  civil  j^eace  of  the  said  colony,'  the  peo- 
ple of  Block  Island  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights.  The  islanders,  therefore,  or- 
ganized a  miniature  democracy  for  local  civil  government,  and,  in  1665,  sent  their 
first  representatives  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Court.  In  civil  polity  it  adopted 
the  principles  of  Roger  Williams,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  religious  freedom  it  in- 
troduced worship  after  the  order  observed  by  Baptists.  The  sixteen  original  pro- 
prietors set  apart  a  portion  of  land  to  be  known  as  the  Ministers'  Lot,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  worship. 

James  Sands,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  first  representative  from  Block 
Island  in  the  Rhode  Island  Assembh',  was  an  •  Anal)aptist,'  and  Niles,  his  grandson, 
the  historian  of  the  Island,  says  that  '  he  did  not  differ  in  i-eligious  belief  from  the 
other  settlers.'  For  about  ninety  years  lay  preachers,  taken  from  amongst  them- 
selves, continued  regular  woi-ship  after  the  Baptist  order,  and  without  the  formal 
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organization  of  a  Clinrch.  Until  that  time  the}'  met  in  eaeli  other's  houses,  but  then 
they  built  a  meeting-house,  and  from  that  period  to  tliis  they  have  built  seven  in 
succession.  In  1759  they  engaged  Rev.  David  Sprague  to  preach  for  thein :  '  So 
long  as  said  Sprague  shall  serve  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  by  preaching  to  them 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  making  them  and 
them  only  the  rule  of  his  faith,  doctrine  and  practice.'  A  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  on  Block  Island  October  3d,  1772,  with  Elder  Sprague  as  pastor  and 
Thomas  Dodge  as  deacon.  They  adopted  the  ordinary  articles  of  faith  used  at  that 
time,  that  on  the  oi'dinances  being  the  ninth  and  reading  thus:  'We  believe  that 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  ordinances  of  Christ  to  be  continued  in  his 
Church  and  practiced  by  believers,  after  his  own  example  and  in  obedience  to  his 
commandments,  until  his  second  coming,  and  that  the  former  is  requisite  to  the 
latter.'  From  that  day  there  has  been  a  Baptist  Church  on  the  island,  and  none 
other ;  and  now,  out  of  a  resident  population  of  about  1,500  the  Baptists  number 
fully  500  members  in  coaimunion.     Liverniore,  a  late  historian,  says  that 

'  In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  has  religions  freedom  been  maintained  so 
purely  for  two  liundred  years  as  on  Block  Island.  Here  it  has  never  been  disturbed 
by  any  civil  enactments.  Here  no  ecclesiastical  authority  has  ever  infringed  upon 
private  opinions  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Here  the  Church  has  never  felt 
the  overruling  power  of  bishops  or  synod.  Here  no  religious  duties  have  been  en- 
forced upon  helpless  infants.  Here  the  ordinances  have  ever  been  administered  in 
their  primitive  simplicity.  Here  the  acts  of  spi'inkling,  pouring  and  signing  with 
the  cross  have  never  been  Avitnessed.  Here  the  minister  has  no  more  ruling  author- 
ity in  the  Church  than  the  youngest  member.  No  authority  is  recognized  in  it  ex- 
cept that  which  comes  from  the  Scriptures.'  '^ 

Twelve  years  after  the  organization  of  this  Church  Tliomas  Dodge  became  its 
pastor,  and  some  of  the  best  families  in  New  England  have  sprung  from  this  settle- 
ment, especially  the  descendants  of  the  Sands,  Kay,  Teny,  Rathbone,  Dodge  and 
Niles.  Roger  AVilliams  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  this  little  repub- 
lic, was  intimate  with  its  early  settlers,  and  Simon  Ray,  Jr.,  married  his  gi'and- 
daughter.  Thomas  Dodge,  grandson  of  Tristram  Dodge,  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Block  Island,  settled  at  Cow  Neck,  Long  Island,  about  1705-10,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  Samuel,  another  grandson.  Thomas,  it  is  supposed,  built  the  old 
homestead  still  found  on  Dodge  Pond,  and  from  there  the  family  spi-ead  to  Cow 
Bay,  where  we  find  Dodge  Island,  near  to  Sands  Point,  named  after  John  Sands, 
who  was  one  of  Elder  Sands'  family  from  Block  Island.  Jeremiah  Dodge,  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  original  Ti'istram,  was  born  at  Cow  Neck,  May,  1716  ;  he  was  a  ship- 
builder, having  learned  his  trade  from  his  brother,  Wilkie.  He  removed  to  New  York 
to  follow  his  business  not  far  from  the  years  1737-40,  and  died  there  in  1800.  He 
brought  the  old  Baptist  principles  of  the  family  with  him,  and  in  1745  we  find  the 
few  scattered  Baptists  of  New  York  meeting  in  his  house  and  that  of  Joseph 
Meeks  for  prayer-meetings.  Dodge  and  Dr.  Robert  North,  a  former  member  of  the 
disbanded  Church,  being  the  leaders  of  the  little  congregation.  ^'' 
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Josepli  Meeks  was  co'uverteil  ia  1745,  and  Elder  Bciijaniiii  Miller,  of  Seotcli 
Plains,  X.  J.,  cauie  to  New  York  to  baptize  liini.  Soon  John  Pyne,  a  licentiate  liv- 
ing at  Fislikill,  was  invited  to  come  to  their  help.  In  1750  Mr.  Pyne  died,  and  Elder 
Jainus  Cai  iiKUi,  of  Cranberry,  near  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  visited  them  and  baptized  sev- 
eral. They  numbered  thirteen  members  in  1753,  and  became  a  branch  of  the  Scotch 
Plains  Church.  Mr.  Miller  came  to  break  bread  to  them  once  in  three  months.  Their 
numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  were  obliged  to  hire  a  room  to  contain  the 
congregation.  In  what  is  now  called  William  Street  (between  Fulton  and  John) 
there  was  a  rigging-loft,  on  which  hung  a  large  sign  of  a  horse  and  cart,  from 
wliich  the  street  was  known  as  Cart-and-Horse  Lane.  Here  they  met  from  three 
to  four  years,  wlien  its  owner  sold  it  and  they  returned  to  Mr.  Meeks'  house,  where 
they  met  about  a  year  longer.  They  then  purchased  ground  and  built  the  second 
Baptist  meeting-house  on  Golden  Hill,  and  entered  it  in  March,  1760.  A  map  in 
Valentine's  Manuals  shows  the  location  of  this  building  to  have  been  in  Gold  Street, 
on  the  west  side,  just  south  of  the  south-west  corner  of  what  is  now  Fulton.  Their 
membership  having  increased  to  twenty-seven,  they  took  their  letters  from  Scotch 
Plains  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Benjamin  Miller  and  John  Gano,  were  consti- 
tuted a  Church  in  1762,  adopting  the  London  Confession  of  16SS.  On  the  same 
day  they  elected  Mr.  Gano  their  pastor.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
times  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  necessary  here. 

John  Gano  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  his  grand- 
father, Francis,  being  obliged  to  fly  from  persecution  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  in 
consequence  of  the  bloody  edict  revoking  the  Edict  of  Xantz.  He  settled  in 
New  Rochelle,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  His  son,  Daniel,  lived  at  Hopewell, 
X.  J.,  and  was  the  father  of  John,  who  was  born  at  Hopewell,  July  22d,  1727. 
While  quite  young  John  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  there,  and  was  ordained 
by  that  body  May  29th,  175i,  Isaac  Eaton  preaching  the  sermon.  Before  his  ordina- 
tion he  had  gone  with  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Thomas  on  a  tour  into  Virginia,  and 
while  there  had  followed  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  impulse  to  preach.  On 
returning,  his  Church  called  him  to  account  for  such  disorder,  but  before  proceeding 
to  condemn  him,  asked  him  to  preach  before  them,  hence  his  ordination ;  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  he  M'as  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  South. 
There  he  traveled  extensively  as  far  as  South  Carolina.  While  in  the  back  settlements 
of  Virginia  he  lodged  with  a  family  and  overheard  one  of  them  say  :  '  This  man  talks 
like  one  of  the  Joneses.'  On  inquiry  he  was  told  that  they  were  a  family  living  over 
twenty  miles  thence  who  did  nothing  but  pray  and  talk  about  Jesus  Christ.  He 
said  :  '  I  determined  to  make  it  my  next  day's  ride  and  see  my  own  likeness.''  He 
found  a  large  family,  many  of  whom  had  been  lately  converted,  engaged  in  wor- 
ship. The  sick  father  was  lying  before  the  fire  groaning  with  pain,  and  Gano  asked 
him  how  he  did  ?     He  replied:  '  Oh  I  I  am  in  great  pain.'     '  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said 

the  young  preacher.     The    old  man  demanded  with  spirit  what  he   meant.     He 
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answered  :    '  Whom    the    Lord  loveth    lie    chasteneth,'  and    the    sick    man  fell  in 
love  with  him. 

On  reaching  North  Carolina,  in  company  with  another  young  man,  they  ar- 
I'ived  at  a  plantation  where  they  were  invited  to  stay  all  night.  The  planter  asked 
him  '  if  he  was  a  trader,'  to  which  he  answered  'yes.'  He  then  asked  him  how  he 
succeeded.  .Gano  replied,  not  so  well  as  he  wished.  Probably  the  goods  did  not 
suit.  The  preacher  said  that  no  one  had  complained  of  that.  The  planter  sug- 
gested that  he  might  be  holding  his  goods  too  high,  to  which  his  friend  replied  that 
any  one  might  have  them  below  their  own  price.  The  man  said  that  he  would 
trade  on  these  terms.  Gano  then  asked  him  :  '  If  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  yea,  that 
which  was  better  than  the  fine  gold,  wine  and  milk,  durable  riches  and  righteousness, 
without  money  and  without  price,  would  suit  him  ? '  '  O,'  said  the  planter,  '  I  be- 
lieve you  are  a  minister,'  and  then  he  declared  to  him  the  freeness  and  fullness  of 
grace. 

On  arriving  at  Charleston,  he  preached  there  for  Mr.  Hart ;  and  in  his  account 
of  the  services  Mr.  Gano  writes  :  '  When  I  arose  to  speak,  the  sight  of  so  brilliant 
an  audience,  among  whom  were  twelve  ministers  and  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  White- 
field,  for  a  moment  brought  the  fear  of  man  upon  me ;  but,  blessed  be  the  Lord  !  I 
was  soon  relieved  from  this  embarrassment.  The  thought  passed  my  mind,  I  had 
none  to  fear  and  obey  but  the  Lord.'  On  his  return  to  North  Carolina,  during  the 
French  War,  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be  seized  as  a  spy ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  place,  instead  of  passing  through  secretly,  he  stopped  at  the  public  house  and 
asked  the  landlord  whether  the  people  would  come  to  hear  a  sermon  on  a  week-day. 
The  man  replied  that  shortly  there  was  to  be  a  general  muster  there  for  the  county, 
and  Gano  sent  to  the  colonel  who  was  to  arrest  him,  to  know  if  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  him  to  have  a  short  sermon  addressed  to  the  regiment  before  military  duty. 
They  all  paid  profound  attention  but  one  man,  to  whom  Gano  said  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  liim  and  wondered  that  his  officers  would  bear  with  him.  The  colonel  thanked 
the  preacher,  rebuked  the  man,  and  the  evangelist  pushed  on  his  way.  On  reaching 
the  Blue  Ridge  he  entered  a  house  in  a  storm,  the  owner  of  which  was  alarmed  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  'a  press-master.'  He  replied  that  he  was.  In  great  alarm  the 
man  wished  to  know  whether  he  '  took  married  men.'  Gano  told  him  that  he  surely 
did,  that  his  Master's  service  was  good,  with  high  wages,  and  he  wanted  his  wife 
and  children  to  enlist  also.  The  man  was  very  uneasy,  however,  while  he  was  ex- 
horted to  volunteer  for  Christ.  On  reaching  New  Jersey  he  first  settled  at  Morris- 
town  for  two  years,  and  then  at  Yadkin,  ISI.  C.  whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee  before 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  ravages  of  war.  Shortly  after  this  he  took  the  New 
York  pastorate,  in  which  he  remained  five  and  twenty  years  with  the  most  marked 
success,  when  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died  at  Frankfort  in  ISO-i.  We 
shall  meet  him  again  in  the  Eevolutionary  War.  It  is  but  needful  to  add  here  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America  in  all  the  I'esources  which 
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native  struiiiitlu  fiouiul  jiul<;-mciit.  wit,  iiiijemiity,  retentive  memory,  zeal  and  irodlincss 
furiii>ii  in  times  wliicli  try  men's  souLs. 

The  First  Clmrch  prospered  so  largely  under  Mr.  (Jano's  ministry  that  the 
meeting-house  was  enlarged  in  1703  ;  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him.  The  late  Dr. 
Bowen,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  says  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman  in  the  city  in  those  days,  told  liim  that  '  Mr.  Gano  possessed  the  best 
pulpit  talents  of  any  man  that  he  ever  heard.'  Till  1763  this  Church  numbered  only 
forty  one  mendjers,  anil  two  years  before  that  it  was  scarcely  known  at  all,  althon<jh 
the  little  meeting-house  had  been  built.  Morgan  Edwards  came  from  "Wales  in 
1761,  and  tells  this  pleasant  anecdote: 

'  When  I  came  to  Xew  York  I  landed  in  the  morning  and  thought  I  would  try 
if  I  could  find  any  Baptists.  I  wandered  up  and  down,  looking  at  the  place  and 
the  people,  and  wondering  who  of  all  the  people  I  met  might  be  Baptists.  At 
length  I  saw  an  old  man,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  sitting  in  the  porch  of  a  respect- 
able looking  house.  Ah,  thought  I,  now  this  is  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  who 
knows  all  about  the  city  ;  this  is  the  man  to  inquire  of.  I  approached  him  and  said  : 
"Good-morning,  sir!  Can  you  tell  me  where  any  Baptists  live  in  this  city?*' 
"Baptists  I  Baptists  !"  said  the  old  man,  musing  as  if  ransacking  all  the  corners  of 
his  memory  ;  '•  Baptists !  I  really  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  of  any  body  of  that 
occupation  in  these  parts."  ' 

During  the  Eevolutionary  War  the  First  Church  was  dispersed  and  its  records 
suspended.  No  baptisms  are  recorded  between  that  of  Hannah  Stillwell,  April 
2Sth,  1776,  and  that  of  Samuel  Jones,  afterward  a  deacon,  on  September  -Ith,  1784:. 
The  British  forces  occupied  New  York  above  seven  years,  during  which  time  it  was 
nearl}'  ruined.  No  city  in  America  was  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
suffered  so  much.  Its  best  inhabitants  found  shelter  in  other  colonies,  and  the  To- 
ries made  it  their  place  of  refuge.  Pestilence  and  two  great  fires  swept  it,  and  the 
soldiery  inflicted  all  the  damage  that  they  could.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
there  were  nineteen  churches  in  the  city,  but  when  it  closed  only  nine  of  them 
could  be  used  for  worship.  The  Baptist  meeting-house,  having  been  used  for  a 
horse-stable,  was  almost  in  ruins.  On  his  return  to  the  city  Gano  found  emptiness, 
desolation  and  ashes.  The  angels  of  God  had  not  looked  upon  a  more  touching 
procession  since  that  which  united  Calvary  with  Joseph's  tomb,  than  that  which 
solemnly  moved  into  the  wasted  city  from  Harlem  Heights.  Washington  and 
Clinton  led  it  on  horseback,  followed  by  Knox  with  the  remnant  of  the  patriot 
arm\',  some  mounted  and  some  on  foot,  with  gaunt  cheeks,  weather-beaten,  foot- 
sore and  ragged,  scarred  and  limping.  Men  who  had  left  their  bloody  foot-prints 
upon  the  sharp  frozen  snows  of  Valley  Forge  were  there,  with  the  man  at  their  head 
who  had  shivered  with  them  through  the  dreariest  winter  of  the  war  ;  the  man 
who  had  canned  them  to  God  in  prayer,  night  and  morning,  when  anguish  sat 
heavily  on  his  camp  and  his  own  soul  was  struggling  through  the  darkest  days  of 
life.     John   Gano  soon  followed  and  says:  'We   collected  of  our  Church    about 
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tliirty-seveii  members  out  of  upward  of  two  luuidred,  some  being  dead,  and  others 
scattered  into  abuost  ever3-  part  of  the  Union.'  But  as  soon  as  tlie  sanctuary  could 
be  decently  cleansed,  he  rallied  his  people  and  preached  to  them  from  Hag.  ii,  3 : 
'  Who  is  left  au^ong  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  first  glory  ?  and  how  do  ye 
see  it  now  ? '  Under  his  ministry  the  days  of  prosperity  soon  returned  until  he 
baptized  his  last  convert  April  5th,  17S8,  and  left  for  Kentucky.  During  his 
pastorate  he  had  baptized  into  the  Chui'ch  297,  and  received  23  by  letter.  Amongst 
the  first  Eegents  of  the  University  of  New  York  we  find  the  name  of  this  heroic 
man,  with  this  notice  :  '  Rev.  John  Gano,  a  clerical  scholar  of  rare  culture,  pastor 
of  the  infant  Baptist  Church  for  sixteen  years  prior  to  the  war;  had  been  a  chaplain 
in  the  army,  and  upon  returning  to  the  city  with  the  establishment  of  peace,  could 
find  but  thirty-seven  out  of  his  two  hundred  Church  members.'  "  His  family  raised 
a  beautiful  monument  to  his  memory  in  Cincinnati.  An  altar-like  pedestal  bears  an 
obelisk  of  much  grace,  with  deep  niches  on  each  side.  In  every  one  of  these  there 
is  an  allegorical  figure,  while  angels  and  rich  wreaths  of  flowers  adorn  the  various 
parts,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  an  elaborate  capital  and  a  lambent  urn.  In  the 
basso-relievo  a  shattered  sepulcher  is  seen,  from  which  a  family  has  risen  from  the 
dead.     Six  years  were  spent  in  executing  this  delicate  piece  of  workmanship. 

Time  fails  to  trace  the  remarkable  history  of  this  venerable  Church  through  the 
striking,  ministry  of  Dr.  Foster  and  "William  Collier  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
Shortly  after  Gano  left,  the  question  of  singing  disturbed  them.  The  usage  had  pre- 
vailed of  lining  the  verses  of  hymns  sung,  and  now  many  wanted  to  sing  from  the 
books,  whereupon  fourteen  persons,  who  wanted  the  hymns  '  deaconed,'  left  and 
started  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  1790  this  new  Church  got  into  a  contention  and 
divided,  both  parties  claiming  this  name,  but  after  a  time  they  both  dropped  it,  one 
taking  the  name  of  Bethel  and  the  other  of  Fayette  Street.  The  Bethel  ceased  to 
exist  many  years  ago,  but  the  Fayette  Street  had  an  illustrious  history,  first  as  the 
Oliver  Street,  and  is  now  a  noble  body,  known  as  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  Epiph- 
any, with  Dr.  Elder  as  pastor.  Dr.  Foster  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
1788,  and  before  long  some  of  the  members,  who  could  scent  hei'esy  from  afar,  dis- 
covered heterodoxy  in  his  sermons.  A  serious  disturbance  followed,  which  resulted 
in  the  exclusion  of  thirteen  persons  in  1789.  In  1790  twenty  others  took  letters 
of  dismission  and  the  Second  Church  received  the  excluded,  which  fact  probably 
fermented  their  own  contentions  and  led  to  their  division.  The  New  York  Baptist 
Association  was  formed  in  1791,  comprising  the  Scotch  Plains,  Oyster  Bay,  Morris- 
town,  Connoe-Brook  [Northfield],  Staten  Island,  with  the  First  and  Second  New 
York  Churches.  So  rapidly  and  noiselessly  did  the  leaven  of  our  principles  and 
practices  spread  that,  by  the  close  of  the  century.  Churches  were  2>lanted  in  seven- 
teen counties  of  New  York,  extending  from  Sag  Harbor  to  the  New  Jersey  line, 
and  from  Staten  Island  to  the  Canada  line.  In  179-1,  according  to  Asplund,  the 
churches  numbered  84,  the  ministers  109,  and  the  members  5,263. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE    BAPTISTS   OF    NORTH    CAROLINA,    MARYLAND,    NE'W    HAMP- 
SHIRE, VERMONT   AND    GEORGIA. 

STILL  following  the  chronological  order,  we  note  the  rise  of  Baptists  in  these 
several  colonies.  We  have  seen  that  individual  Baptists  from  Virginia  were 
found  in  !North  Cakolixa  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  the  Shiloh 
Church,  formed  by  Paul  Palmer  in  Camden  County,  on  the  Chowan  River,  in  1727, 
was  the  first  Church  founded  in  that  colony.  Palmer  was  from  the  "Welsh  Tract,  in 
Delaware,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  John  Comer,  according  to  whose  Journal  this 
Church  numbered  thirty-two  members  in  1729.  Joseph  Parker,  probably  one  of 
Palmer's  converts,  formed  the  second  Church,  at  Meherriu,  in  1729 ;  but  it  was  not 
until  17-40  that  the  third  was  formed,  at  Sandy  Run,  by  members  dismissed  from 
the  Meherriu  Ciiurch.  Emigrants  from  Virginia,  in  company  with  William  So- 
journer, formed  the  fourth  Church,  in  Halifax  County,  in  17-42;  and  in  1752  these 
had  increased  to  sixteen  Churches,  all  being  General  Baptists. 

They  were  not  thoroughly  spiritual  Churches.  They  held  to  the  scriptural 
authority  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper,  but  some  of  them  did  not 
demand  faith  and  conversion  before  receiving  these,  and  they  added  to  them,  as  of 
about  equal  autliority,  the  rites  of  love-feasts,  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism,  wash- 
ing of  feet,  anointing  the  sick,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  kiss  of  charit}-,  and 
the  public  dcv^oting  of  children  without  christening,  or  what  John  Leland  called 
'  dry  christening.'  This  state  of  things  existed  when  that  region  of  country  was 
visited  by  Robert  Williams,  of  South  Carolina ;  Benjamin  Miller.  Peter  P.  Vanhorn, 
and  John  Gano,  of  New  Jersey ;  with  Shnbael  Stearnes,  of  Virginia.  Then  God 
raised  up  a  spiritual  people  who  accepted  the  whole  truth.  It  is  remarkable  to  see 
what  a  missionary  spirit  pervaded  our  American  Churches  from  the  very  first, 
especially  put  foi'th  in  practical  efforts  to  take  the  Gospel  into  the  new  settlements. 
This  subject  is  too  interesting  and  vital  to  pass  in  silence,  for  the  journey  of  a  Bap- 
tist missionary  meant  the  personal  visitation  of  the  scattered  pioneers,  who  had  gone 
to  make  homes  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness.  These  men  of  God  gathered  the 
families  in  the  region  round  about,  preached  to  them,  and  frequently  found  mem- 
bers from  the  older  settlements  who,  far  away  from  the  helps  and  restraints  of 
Christian  fellowship,  had  become  careless  about  their  religious  life.  The  godless 
were  led  to  Christ,  the  careless  were  reanimated  by  the  missionary's  earnest  appeals, 
those  who  believed  were  baptized,  frequently  the  whole  community  was  moved 
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religiously,  and  often  a  Baptist  Clinrch  was  organized.  A  second  visit  coninionly 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  (Jhurch  in 
some  adjacent  neighborhood. 

The  South  was  particularly  favored  by  such  labors.  Such  men  as  William 
Tristoe,  Abraham  Marshall,  Oliver  liort  and  Richard  Furman  caught  much  of  the 
primitive,  apostolic  zeal  and  entered  with  all  their  powers  into  this  work.  An 
unknown  correspondent  of  'Rippon's  Register '  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  such  toils,  in 
a  letter  of  August  Sitli,  1790.     He  writes: 

'  In  several  counties  of  North  Carolina  I  have  preached  to  very  numerous 
assemblies.  At  a  "big  meeting,"  as  they  call  a  convention,  or  when  a  stranger  of 
any  note  visits  them,  it  is  seldom  that  the  place  of  worship  will  contain  half  the  con- 
gregation. If  tiiey  have  timely  notice,  hundreds  think  nothing  of  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twenty  miles  to  meeting.  Every  one  has  a  horse,  yes,  even  our  poorest  people 
have  a  horse  to  ride,  and  hence,  when  you  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  you  will 
see  more  horses  tied  all  about  the  roads  than  can  be  seen  at  a  fair  in  England,  my 
native  country.  A  stage,  also,  is  erected,  which  you  stand  on  to  preach,  and  some- 
times to  two  or  three  thousand  hearers.  I  liave  preached,  as  was  supposed,  to  three 
or  four  thousand.  The  meeting  continues  two  or  three  days.  There  are  frequently 
ten  or  a  dozen  ministers  present,  most  of  whom  pray,  preach,  or  exliort,  as  they  find 
freedom.  After  tiie  public  service,  those  M-ho  live  near  the  place  of  meeting, 
whether  members  or  not,  ask  every  person  who  comes  from  a  distance  to  go  home 
with  them ;  and  generally  the  greater  the  number  who  accept  the  invitation  the 
better  are  they  ])leased,  especially  if  a  minister  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  one  of 
the  guests.  When  you  come  to  the  house,  they  entertain  you  -with  the  very  best 
they  have,  both  horses  and  men,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  all  dined,  to  preaching, 
praying,  exhortation,  etc.  Near  midnight  you  retire  to  rest ;  by  sunrise  in  the 
morning,  to  prayers  ;  then  breakfast,  and  to  public  worship  again,  but  not  before 
your  company  is  requested  for  the  next  night,  if  the  meeting  continues.  This  is  the 
common  practice  in  Georgia.  South  and  North  Carolina,  in  what  we  call  the  back  part 
of  the  country.  To  a  great  many  of  these  meetings  I  have  been,  and  sometimes 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  religion,  and  enjoyed  the  most  solemn  pleasures  and  com- 
fortable opportunities  I  have  ever  had.' 

The  West  and  North-west  in  those  days  meant  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
but  there,  many  of  these  inspiring  features  of  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were 
lacking.  The  journeys  were  often  long  and  perilous,  attended  with  much  hardship. 
Then,  sometimes,  these  godly  men  were  not  welcoiiied,  and  they  found  it  necessary 
to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  American  settlements  as  Christ's  Apostles 
did  against  the  towns  of  Palestine.  The  missionaries  were  generally  volunteers,  but 
sometimes  the  Associations  commissioned  them.  Messengers  from  the  South 
appealed  to  the  Philadelphia  Association,  in  1754,  for  the  labors  of  a  missionary,  and 
they  sent  John  Gano,  who  traveled  as  far  as  Charleston.  Hon.  C.  S.  Todd,  for- 
merly the  American  Representative  to  Russia,  draws  this  jDicture  of  Gano : 

'  He  was,  in  person,  below  the  middle  stature,  and  when  young,  of  a  slender 
form,  but  of  a  firm,  vigorous  constitution,  well  fitted  for  performing  active  services 
with  ease,  and  for  suffering  labors  and  privations  with  constancy.  .  .  .  His  pres- 
ence was  manly,  open,  and  engaging.     His  voice  strong  and  commanding,  3-et  agree- 
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al)le  and  ea])iible  of  all  those  inflections  whicli  are  suitable  to  express  either  tlie 
strong  111'  tender  emotions  of  an  intelli<;ent,  feeling  mind.  In  mental  endowments 
and  ai'(|iiired  abilities  he  appeared  liiiihly  I'espectable ;  with  clear  conception  and 
readv  discernment,  he  formed  readily  a  correct  judgment  of  men  and  things.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages  and  sciences  did  not  commence  till  lie 
arrived  at  maidiood,  and  was  obtained  cliiefly  bv  private  instruction.  To  the  refine- 
ment of  learning  he  did  not  aspire ;  his  chief  oliject  was  such  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  its  principles  as  would  eiuible  him  to  ajtply  them  with  advantage  to  pur- 
poses of  general  usefulness  in  religion,  and  to  the  nujst  im]>ortant  interests  of  society  ; 
and  to  this  he  attained.' 

Thus  endowed  and  armed,  this  holy  man  and  his  brethren  of  like  spirit  went 
to  the  Sandy  Creek  region  in  North  Carolina.  An  Association  was  formed  there 
iu  1758,  a  monument  to  their  fruitful  labor,  and  by  1766  the  Sandy  Creek  Church 
had  aided  in  forming  forty -two  Churches.  The  Little  River  Church  was  another 
remarkable  body.  Formed  in  1760,  it  increased  to  live  hundred  persons  in  three 
years  and  built  five  meeting-houses.  These  Churches  had  many  contentions  and 
alienations  as  Regulars  and  Separates  for  years ;  but  these  passed  away  when  they 
became  a  thoroughly  working  people ;  they  were  too  busy  to  quarrel,  and  now 
there  is  not  a  more  efficient  body  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  than  those  of 
North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  mightiest  names  in  our  history  have  arisen  in  that 
State.  Silas  and  Jesse  Mercer,  AVilliam  T.  Brantly,  Basil  Manly  and  a  long  line 
following,  as  Kerr  and  Howell,  Poindexter  and  Mims,  Brooks  and  Saunders, 
Emerson  and  Solomon,  with  a  host  of  living  men  who  would  honor  any  Christian 
community.  As  far  back  as  1793,  Asplund  reports  that  they  had  112  churches,  172 
ministers,  and  8,017  communicants.  But  in  1SS6,  they  have  2,177  churches,  915 
ministers,  and  211,984  communicants. 

Maryland.  The  question  of  religious  liberty  in  this  colony  will  be  noticed  in 
another  place.  For  the  present  it  is  only  needful  to  note  that  in  1649  the  Assem- 
bly enacted : 

'  Tliat  no  pei'sons  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  molested  in 
respect  of  their  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief 
or  practice  of  any  other  religion,  against  their  consent,  so  that  they  be  not  unfaith- 
ful to  the  proprietary,  or  conspire  against  the  civil  government.  That  persons 
molesting  any  other  in  respect  of  his  religious  tenets  shall  i^ay  treble  damages  to  the 
part}'  aggrieved  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  proprietary.  That  the  reproaching  any 
with  opprobrious  epithets  of  religious  distinctions  shall  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  the 
person  aggrieved.  That  any  one  speaking  reproachfully  against  the  Blessed  Virgin 
or  the  Apostles  shall  forfeit  five  pounds,  but  blasphemy  against  God  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death.' ' 

AVhen  the  first  Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  Maryland,  it  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic colony,  but  our  brethren  were  not  persecuted  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
altliough  their  protest  against  Rome  was  very  strong.  Henry  Sator,  an  English  Gen- 
eral Baptist,  appears  to  have  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  the  colony,  at  Chestnut 
Ridge,  near  Baltimore,  in  1742.     Four  years  afterward   it  numbered  181  members, 
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and,  though  feeble,  it  contiimes  until  this  time.  In  1754  it  supplied  members  to  form 
the  Winter  Enn  Chnrch.  in  Harford  pounty,  and  this,  in  turn,  dismissed  eleven 
members  in  1785  to  form  the  First  Church  in  Baltimore.  This  last  bod}'  has  been 
greatly  blessed,  is  now  surrounded  by  many  strong  Cliurches,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Williams  for  thirty-six  years.  The  Waverly,  Seventh  and  Lee 
Street  Churches  are  all  offshoots  from  the  First.  The  Seventh  is  the  Church  served 
so  long  and  successfully  by  the  late  Dr.  Kichard  Fuller  before  he  formed  the 
Eutaw  Place  Church.  His  successor  in  the  Seventh  Chnrch  was  that  lovely  spirit. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Brantl}'.     From  the  first.  Baptist  growth  has  been  very  slow  in  Maryland. 

It  contained  only  17  churches,  13 
ministers  and  920  members  in 
1793 ;  to-day  it  has  56  churches, 
40  ministers,  and  12,162  members. 
The  Accomack  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia, however,  was  set  off  from 
the  Salisbury  in  1808. 

There  is  no  name  which  the 
Maryland  Baptists  more  delight  to 
honor  than  that  of  Bev.  Richaed 
Fuller,  D.D.  He  was  born  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  April  22d,  1804, 
and  was  prepared  to  enter  Harvard 
College  by  Bev.  Dr.  Brantly,  but 
broken  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  that  institution  when  in  his 
junior  year.  Able  to  return  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  he  was 
graduated  in  1824  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  He  then  studied  law 
and  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1831  lie  was  converted  at  Beaufort,  and  says:  'My  soul  ran  over  with 
love  and  joy  and  praise;  for  days  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.'  He  was  baptized 
by  Bev.  H.  O.  Wyer,  of  Savannah,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  his  native 
place.  He  was  soon  chosen  its  pastor,  was  ordained  in  1832  and  laboi-ed  in  this  field 
for  fifteen  years.  When  he  left  his  lucrative  law  business  to  enter  the  ministry  the 
Church  was  feeble,  but  under  his  faithful  care  it  increased  to  about  200  white  per- 
sons and  2,400  colored.  His  zeal  was  so  great  that  lie  preached  for  weeks  together 
in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  great  numbers  were  brought  to  Christ.  But  in 
1836  lie  was  obliged  to  travel  in  Europe  for  his  health.  In  1847  he  liecamc  pastor 
of  the  Seventh  Baptist  Church  in  Baltimore,  a  Church  which  numbered  but  87 
members  at  that  time.     Under  his  faithful  toils  it  grew  to  the  number  of  1,200, 
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and  a  butly  of  its  meiubcrs  retired  witli  iiini  to  establish  the  new  coiigregatiuii,  in 
which  he  remained  five  years,  and  from  which,  after  much  sullering.  lie  was  called 
to  liis  reward  on  high,  on  the  20th  of  October.  1S7G. 

As  a  preaclier  Dr.  Fuller  was  appreciated  throughont  the  nation,  for  he  found 
but  one  answer  to  the  question,  How  can  a  man  preach  with  power?  lie  believed 
the  word  of  God  with  all  his  soul  and  walked  with  its  Author  continually.  Ilis 
might  lay  where  his  heart  was,  in  his  holy  breathings  after  the  Holy  Spirit.  Richard 
Fuller  would  have  retired  from  the  pulpit  in  a  moment,  if  the  balancing  query  of 
skepticism  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  line  of  Divine  Inspiration  ran 
here  or  there  through  the  Book  of  God.  He  rested  with  all  his  weight  on  the  Bible 
as  God's  book,  and  came  to  his  congregations  not  with  every  kind  of  light  and  idle 
speculation,  but  fresh  with  holy  ardor  from  the  footstool  of  that  throne  from  which 
that  word  had  been  spoken.  To  this  he  added  the  most  painstaking  study  to  ascer- 
tain by  every  form  of  help  what  the  Scriptures  required  him  to  preach.  Aside  from 
the  dutiful  visitation  of  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  and  other  indispensable  duties,  his 
mind  was  bent  upon  the  divine  results  of  the  coming  Sabbath.  Superficial  men,  who 
are  total  strangers  to  the  throbbings  of  soul-agony  and  the  toilsome  exertions  of 
.soul-thonght,  flippantly  attributed  his  great  power  to  the  absence  of  half  a  quire  of 
paper  from  his  pulpit,  and  prated  about  his  being  an  extempore  preacher.  But 
neither  paper  nor  its  absence  ever  made  preachers  of  them,  simply  because  they  were 
flippant.  Dr.  Fuller's  printed  sermons  bear  the  attestation  of  noon-tide  and  mid- 
night to  the  industry  of  his  pen.  Each  sermon  witnesses  that  it  had  been  curiously 
inwrought  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  and 
when  it  went  with  him  into  the  pulpit  it  was  a  part  of  himself,  whether  the  paper 
which  contained  its  words  went  with  him  or  sta3-ed  at  home.  Hence,  no  offensive 
froth,  fustian,  rant,  or  dilletanteism,  found  a  home  in  his  pulpit.  There  he  found 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  crucified  Lord  and  the  solicitude  of  perishing  men,  because 
he  took  nothing  with  him  but  the  worthy. 

He  preached  like  a  man  of  God,  who  had  received  from  him  a  majestic  per- 
sonal presence,  bordering  on  the  imperial.  He  feared  God  enough  to  cultivate  his 
voice  and  manner,  framing  their  management  on  the  best  of  rules  and  using  them 
with  consummate  skill.  Having  a  message  from  the  Man  of  Calvary,  he  wished  to 
deliver  it  as  an  accomplished  pleader  with  men,  for  Jesus'  sake.  Believing  that  his 
body  belonged  to  the  crucified  One,  lie  gave  himself  no  liberty  to  abuse  it  by 
injurious  food,  the  use  of  degrading  stimulants,  or  any  other  indulgence  which 
showed  that  he  despised  the  gift  of  God.  He  placed  his  great  power  of  fancy,  his 
vividness  of  perception,  his  methods  of  clear  statement  and  his  heart-pathos  iqion 
the  altar  of  God's  Lamb,  and  altogether  the  zeal  of  God's  house  consumed  him. 
The  writer  once  heard  him  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  master  in  the 
art  of  oratory,  by  denouncing  the  tricks  of  the  orator  in  preaching.  He  wove  one  of 
the  most  fresh,  vivid,  and  finished  pieces  of  oratorical  denunciation  against  depend- 
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ence  on  pulpit  oratorical  effect,  that  man  could  put  together.  Under  this  spell  he 
held  his  audience  in  breathlessness,  and  wlien  they  found  a  free  breatliing  place  men 
grew  pale  and  nodded  to  their  neighbors  with  a  look  which  plainly  said:  'What  a 
horrible  thing  it  is  to  be  eloquent  in  the  pulpit ! '  The  Dr.  did  not  intend  to  soar  to 
the  third  lieavens  on  the  M'inds  of  inspired  invective  against  pulpit  eloquence,  but  he 
did,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  and  when  we  all  returned  to  the  earth  with  him, 
ever}'  man  of  us  was  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  new  litany :  '  From  false  doctrine, 
heres}',  and  eloc[uence^  good  Lord  deliver  lis!' 

The  Sator  Church  started  with  a  keen  zest  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Commun- 
ion. In  what  she  called  her  '  solemn  league  and  covenant,'  her  members  bound  them- 
selves to  '  abhor  and  oppose '  '  Home,  Pope  and  popery,  with  all  her  antichristian  ways,' 
which  was  all  well  enough,  but  it  had  been  naiich  better  to  have  set  up  a  strong  de- 
fense against  the  grinding  Antinomian  and  Anti-mission  Pope,  which  divided  and 
crippled  the  early  Baptists  of  Maryland  so  soreh'.  A  prairie  fire  does  not  desolate 
the  jjlain  worse  than  this  blight  crippled  our  people  there  at  one  time.  In  1836  the 
Baltimore  Association  was  rent  asunder  by  this  double  curse.  That  year  the  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Black  Rock,  and  those  who  arrayed  themselves  against  missionary 
movements.,  Sunday-schools,  Bible  and  other  benevolent  societies,  under  the  abomi- 
nable pretense  that  they  conflicted  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  found  themselves  in  a  majority.  Tiiey  denounced  these  institutions  as  '  cor- 
ruptions which  were  pouring  in  like  a  flood  upon  the  Baptist  Church,'  and  as  '  cun- 
ningly devised  fables.'  Then  they  resolved  that  the  Association  could  not  hold  fel- 
lowship with  such  Churclies  as  united  with  such  societies  and  encouraged  others  to  do 
so,  and  dropped  all  these  Churches  from  their  minutes.  Of  course,  the  efforts  of  a 
few  aggressive  brethren  were  neutralized,  and  for  a  time  all  missionary  work  was 
suspended,  lest  the  Churches  should  be  doing  the  Lord's  work  instead  of  their 
own.  Instead  of  being  left  free  to  spread  the  Gospel,  the  faithful  minority  found 
their  hands  full  to  resist  this  mad  tide  of  ultra-Calvinism,  and  in  a  small  degree  its 
influence  is  felt  there  to  tliis  day.  Yet,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  ex- 
tremes meet  and  emln-ace,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  wise  and  zealous  advo- 
cates of  missionary  work  amongst  Baptists  have  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  our 
Maryland  Churches.  Amongst  them  we  And  Noali  Davis,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Publication  Society,  and  Benjamin  Griffith,  its  great  Secretary;  William  Crane, 
William  Cary  Crane,  Bartholomew  T.  W^elsh,  Franklin  AVilson,  and  the  present 
Baptist  leaders  there  generally,  who  love  missionary'  woi'k  as  they  love  their  lives. 
The  very  repression  which  they  were  obliged  to  oppose  with  all  their  might  has 
only  increased  tlie  intensity  of  these  missionary  advocates  and  supporters,  and  so 
the  valiant  little  band  of  Baptists  in  Maryland  are  not  a  whit  behind  their  sister 
Churches  elsewhere  in  their  sacrifices  for  Christ. 

New  Hampshiee.  Massachusetts  claimed  jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshire  in 
1652,  and  it  remained  under  that  jurisdiction  until  1679 ;  but  when  the  separation 
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took  i)l;K'e,  New  Ilanipsliire  rctiiiiiud  tliu  law  wliich  coiiipellod  nil  to  support  the 
Congregationiil  Churclies  by  public  tax.  The  tirst  uuquestiouable  IJaptist  of  that 
colony  is  found  in  the  person  of  llacliel  Scaininon.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  a 
Miss  Thurber.  ami  lisud  at  Rehobotli,  Mass.,  but  removed  with  her  husband  to 
Statham,  X.  11.,  in  ll'I^K  After  eiiterini>;  her  new  home,  she  held  to  her  Baptist 
convictions  and  frequently  talked  of  them  to  her  neighbors,  but  for  forty  years 
only  one  woman  embraced  her  sentiments.  This  friend  went  to  Boston  and  was 
immersed  by  Elder  Bound,  of  tlie  Second  Churcli.  Late  in  life  Mrs.  Scammon 
found  Xorcott's  work  on  baptism,  and  went  to  Boston  to  get  it  printed  for  cir- 
culation, when  tlie  printer  told  her  tliat  he  had  one  hundred  copies  on  hand,  which 
sl'.e  bought  and  distributed  in  and  aro\ind  Stratham.  She  believed  tliat  a  Ba])tist 
Church  would  arise  in  that  place  and  her  faith  was  honored,  but  not  until  after  her 
deatli.  Some  years  before  this  result  of  lier  faithfulness,  independent  influences 
were  at  work  in  the  small  town  of  Xewtown.  near  Haverhill,  Mass.,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  that  place,  as  the  first  in  tlie  colony. 
As  in  .some  other  provinces,  the  preaching  of  George  Whitetield  liad  much  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  this  inception  of  Baptist  life.  He  had  visited  Ipswich,  New- 
bury and  Hampton  in  the  autumn  of  ITiO,  and  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
that  region  were  all  astir,  for  the  Half-way  Covenant  was  in  danger. 

In  Boston,  this  Covenant  had  been  a  fire-brand  from  the  first,  and  twenty- 
eight  members  having  seceded  in  consequence  of  its  adoption  formed  the  Old 
South  Church.  Many  of  the  Churches  of  the  Standing  Order  went  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  vote  that :  '  Those  who  wish  to  offer  their  children  in  baptism,  join 
with  the  Church  and  have  a  right  to  all  the  ordinances  and  privileges  of  the 
Church.'  ^  Dr.  Dexter  puts  the  point  clearly  in  these  woi'ds  :  '  Starting  with  the 
theory  that  some  germ  of  true  faith,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary, 
must  be  assumed  in  a  child  of  the  covenant,  sufficient  to  transmit  a  I'ight  of 
baptism  to  his  children,  but  not  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  not  many  years  passed  before  the  inference  was  reached  that  an  amount 
of  saving  faith,  even  in  the  germ,  which  would  justify  the  baptism  of  a  man's 
children,  ought  to  justify  his  own  admission  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.'  In 
keeping  with  this  idea,  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  wrote  to  prove  that  'the 
Lord's  Supper  is  instituted  to  be  a  means  of  regeneration,'  and  that  men  may 
and  ought  to  receive  it,  '  though  they  knew  themselves  to  be  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion.' Of  course,  this  state  of  things  in  the  membership  of  the  Churches  was 
succeeded  by  an  unconverted  ministry.  Bight  here  "Whitefield  struck  his  first 
blow.  In  1741  he  describes  his  preaching  in  his  New  England  Journal:  'I  in- 
sisted much  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  as  also  on  the  necessity  of  a  min- 
ister's being  converted  before  he  could  preach  aright.  Unconverted  ministers  are 
the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  think  that  great  and  good  man,  Mr.  Stoddard, 
is  much  to  be  blamed  for  endeavoring  to  prove  that  unconverted  men  might  be  ad- 
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initted  to  the  ministiy.  A  sermon  lately  published  bj  Gilbert  Tennent,  entitled  "  The 
Danger  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry  "  I  think  unanswerable.' 

In  this  condition  of  things  Whitefield's  preaching  startled  the  community 
al)ont  Xewtown,  where  Francis  and  Abner  Chase  were  converted  under  his  minis- 
try. They  desired  to  hold  prayer-meetings  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  West  Amesbury,  of  which  they  were  members.  Their  minister,  Paine 
Wingate,  opposed  them  in  this,  for  he  and  the  neighboring  ministers  had  signed  a 
remonstrance,  dated  December  2Gth,  1744,  against  the  admission  of  Wiiitefield  into 
their  pulpits.  As  the  Cliases  could  not  enjoy  the  ministry  of  one  whom  they 
thought  unconverted,  they  left  his  ministry  and  held  prayer-meetings  in  their  own 
houses.  The  records  of  the  Amesbury  Church  [West  Parish]  show,  that  from  1T4T 
to  1749  Francis  Chase  was  under  discipline  in  that  Church  'for  greatly  neglecting 
the  public  worship  of  God.'  A  committee  of  the  same  body  also  visited  Mr.  Abner 
Chase  in  1749  for  '  absenting  himself  from  public  worship.'  The  reason  that  he 
gave  for  doing  so  was :  '  A  discord  or  contention  that  then  was  between  the  Church 
or  parish  and  Mr.  Wingate,  as  also  the  Church  meeting  [treated]  Francis  Chase,  as 
he  thought,  unhandsomely.'  Worth  says  that  Mary  Morse,  of  West  Newbury, 
'  after  Mrs.  Abner  Chase,  experienced  religion  when  about  seven  years  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  when  about  sixteen.  Mr.  Francis  Oiase,  of  Newton,  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Churcii  in  Amesbury,  was  baptized  two  or  three  weeks  previous. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  persons  ever  baptized  in  the  Merrimack, 
which  was  probably  in  1750.  It  is  believed  that  the  administrator  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Hovey,  who  was  afterward  settled  at  Newton.'  These  and  some  of  the  following  facts 
are  taken  from  the  discourse  preached  before  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Convention, 
October,  1876,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Eaton,  D.D.,  of  Keene,  who  says  in  a  private  note : 
'  In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1871-2  I  spent  six  months  in  Newton,  N.  H.,  preaching 
to  the  little  Church  there  and  spending  much  time  in  searching  old  papers  in  fami- 
lies that  descended  from  the  earliest  settlers,  also  the  records  of  neighboring 
Churches.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Newtown  [now  Newton]  Church  was  the  first  of  the 
Baptist  order  founded  in  New  Hampshire,  but  there  is  a  disjinte  as  to  whether  it 
was  organized  in  1750  or  1755.  Backus  and  others  have  fixed  upon  the  last  of  these 
dates.  But  there  is  an  old  manuscript  preserved  amongst  his  unpublished  paj^ers, 
which  appears  to  throw  light  upon  this  point,  written  by  Francis  Chase,  who  was 
one  of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Church,  for  some  years  its  clerk,  and  toward 
the  close  of  life  a  deacon  in  the  First  Church  at  Haverhill.  Chase  writes :  '  A  brief 
account  of  the  first  incorporation  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  Societ}'  in  New- 
town, N.  H.,  in  the  year  1750,  January  10th.  We  increased  in  number  till  the 
year  1755.  In  June  2Sth  Elder  Powers  was  ordained  onr  pastor.'  Dr.  Eaton  says 
that  he  submitted  this  document  to  Dr.  Weston,  the  late  editor  of  Backus's  History, 
who  gave  the  opinion  as  most  probable  :  '  That  the  history  of  the  Ciiurch  in  New- 
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ton  is  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  Clinrcli  in  Ijullingliani ;  tliat  it  was  formed  January 
10th,  1750,  was  weak  and  had  uo  stated  preaching  till  1755,  when  it  had  become 
strong  enough  to  settle  a  pastor  and  let  its  existence  be  known ;  that  Backus,  as  in 
tlie  Ciise  of  the  Belllugham  Church,  gives  the  date  of  its  revival  as  that  of  its  con- 
stitution, but  that  its  seal  as  given  by  the  first  clerk  in  his  sketch  is  1750.'  Chase's 
direct  statement,  with  all  the  collateral  evidence,  renders  this  the  most  likely.  No 
records  of  this  Church  are  found  earlier  than  October  7th,  1767,  when  the  minutes  of 
a  meeting  occur,  but  they  reveal  its  severe  struggle  for  existence.  Two  of  its  mem- 
bers were  in  the  firm  grip  of  the  law,  and  the  Church  resolved  that  if  one  member 
suffered  all  would  suffer  with  him.     It  was  therefore  '  voted  '  thus : 

'  1.  To  carry  on  Mr.  Steward's  and  Mr.  Carter's  law-suits,  wliich  are  now  in  the 
law  on  account  of  rates  imposed  on  them  by  the  Standing  Order.  2.  To  give  Mr. 
Hovey  for  the  year  ensuing  for  his  labors  with  us  fifty  pounds  lawful  money  in  such 
things  as  he  wants  to  live  on.  3.  That  Andrew  Wliittier,  John  Wadleigh,  and  Jo- 
seph Welsh  be  chosen  to  say  what  each  man's  part  shall  be  of  what  we  promised  to 
give  Mr.  Hovey.  4.  That  tliese  men  shall  take  the  province  rate  for  their  rate,  and 
do  it  as  light  as  they  can.  5.  That  these  men  are  to  abate  such  men  as  they  think 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  parts  with  the  rest.  6.  That  those  who  will  not  pay  their 
equal  proportion  according  as  these  men  shall  tax  them,  tlieir  punisliment  is  tliis, 
that  they  shall  have  no  help  from  us  to  clear  them  from  paying  rates  other  where.' 

It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  breeze  from  their  own  mountains  to  find  so  mucli  liu- 
man  'granite'  in  this  little  band  of  Xew  Hampshire  Baptists.  They  refuse  to  sup- 
port a  State  Church  by  force,  and  they  resolve  to  support  their  own  chosen  pastor 
cheerfully.  This  suit  continued  for  three  years,  and  must  have  been  very  vexatious, 
for  at  a  'meeting  legally  named,  holden  at  the  Antipedo-Baptist  meeting-house,' 
they  resolved  to  '  proportion  the  whole  costs  of  these  suits ;  to  examine  the  ac- 
count and  settle  what  is  honest  and  right.'  Such  a  Church  deserved  to  live,  and  it 
exists  to-day. 

At  Stratham  a  young  physician,  Dr.  Shepard,  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  chanced  to  be  visiting  a  patient,  and  taking  iip  Xorcott's  book  he  carefully 
read  it,  became  a  Baptist  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  denomination.  Soon  a 
Church  was  established  in  that  place,  and,  becoming  a  minister,  he  M-as  a  burning 
and  shining  light  to  the  whole  colony.  The  Churches  at  Madbury  and  Weare 
appear  to  have  been  formed  in  176S,  but  it  was  not  till  1770-71  that  our  churches 
began  to  multiply  rapidly,  when  we  have  Brentwood  in  1771,  Gilmanton  in  1772, 
and  a  number  of  others  by  1780.  The  itineracy  of  "Whitefield  and  others  had 
stimulated  several  men  of  God  to  visit  many  destitute  places.  Amongst  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  Dr.  Hezekiah  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  an  able  preacher, 
full  of  zeal.  He  visited  Concord  in  1771  and  preached  there  with  great  power. 
But  the  Standing  Order  resented  his  presence  as  a  daring  impertinence  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  town,  and,  in  the  absence  of  newspapers,  Parson  Walker 
advertised  him  extensivelj-  by  thundering  at  him  from  the  pulpit,  as  much  exas- 
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perated  as  a  farmer  could  well  be  to  find  strange  cattle  in  his  corn  field.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Smith  preached  at  Nottingham,  Brentwood  and  Stratham,  and  bap- 
tized thirty-eight  persons,  amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Shej^ard  and  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Smith,  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Cliurch.  In  Deerfield  many  were  baptized, 
amongst  them  Joshua  Smith,  who  afterwards  became  an  evangelist  of  great  power. 
Thirteen  others  were  baptized  with  Pastor  E.  Smith,  and  ou  the  same  day  were  or- 
ganized into  a  Baptist  Church  at  Deerfield.  The  Brentwood  Churcli  was  formed  in 
1771,  and  soon  spread  out  into  twelve  branch  Churches,  which  in  1793  numbered 
M3  members,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Shepard  for  their  pastor. 

Eight  persons  from  Killing-worth,  Conn.,  in  1766,  and  another  band  from  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.,  in  1780,  settled  at  Newport,  near  Croydon.  Most  of  them 
wei'e  Baptists,  and  their  settlement  was  soon  known  as  '  Baptist  Hill.'  The  religious 
destitution  of  that  region  of  New  Hampshire  was  soon  made  known  to  the  Warren 
Association,  which  sent  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Ledoyt,  Seamans  and  Ransom  as  missiona- 
ries. Ledoyt  and  Seamans  followed  the  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Woodstock, 
preaching  mainly  on  the  New  Hampshire  side,  but  also  on  the  Vermont  side  of  that 
stream.  A  Church  of  eight  members  was  organized  at  Baptist  Hill  in  May,  1778, 
called  the  First  Church  of  Newport  and  Croydon,  but  was  soon  after  known  as  the  New- 
port Baptist  Cliurch.  Biel  Ledoyt  became  pastor  of  this  body  in  1791,  and  in  1795  it 
numbered  eighty -nine  members.  Seamans  established  a  Church  in  New  London,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  which  numbered  about  one  hundred  members  at  the  close  of 
the  century.  For  years  tlie  Newport  Church  worshiped  in  a  barn  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  which  became  noted  ithiefly  because  Thomas  Baldwin  the  Good,  afterwards  of 
Boston,  preached  a  most  memorable  sermon  there.  At  tliat  time  he  was  the  pastor 
at  Canaan,  in  New  Hampshire.  On  this  great  occasion  the  Assembly  was  so 
charmed  that  it  was  reluctant  to  leave,  and  the  meeting  continued  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  night,  but  Mr.  Baldwin  was  obliged  to  return  to  meet  an  engagement  at  home 
in  the  morning.  He  mounted  his  horse,  picked  his  way  through  the  almost  track- 
less forest  as  best  he  conld  bj'  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  as  he  mused  over  the  pre- 
cious meeting  in  the  barn  his  heart  burned,  and  he  began  to  sing.  The  words  which 
sprang  to  his  lips  were  those  of  his  union  hymn,  which  have  since  been  sung  all  over 

the  continent : 

'  From  whence  doth  tliis  union  arise, 
That  hatred  is  conquered  by  love.' 

Those  who  love  that  hymn  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  born  at  mid- 
night in  the  New  Hampsliire  wilderness,  while  its  author  was  alone  with  God, 
after  preaching  to  his  despised  Baptist  brethren  in  a  barn.  This  Church  built  their 
first  meeting-house  in  1798,  a  building  forty  feet  square,  which  Dr.  Baron  Stow 
describes  in  1810.     He  says  : 

'  I  am  in  that  plain  edifice,  with  a  superabundance  of  windows,  and  a  porch  at 
each  end  ;  with  its  elevated  pulpit,  sky-blue  in  color,  overhung  by  a  sounding-board ; 
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with  tlif  doaeoirs  scat  lialf-way  up  the  pulpit;  with  tiie  square  pows  occupied  by 
families  ;  with  a  gallery  containing  one  row  of  pews  fi-onted  by  the  singers'  seats. 
Tiiere  is  the  horse-shed,  there  is  the  horse-block  ;  there  are  the  horses  with  men's 
saddles  and  pillions,  and  a  few  women's  saddles,  l)Ut  not  a  carriage  of  any  descrip- 
tion. On  occasions  of  baptism  tiie  whole  congregation  would  go  down  the  hill, 
and,  standing  in  a  deep  glen  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  liiver,  would  witness  the  cere- 
monies. Elias  McGregor  played  the  bass-viol,  Asa,  a  brotlier,  led  the  choir,  and  his 
sisters,  Lucy  and  Lois,  sang  soprano  and  alto.  In  the  choir  were  Asaph  Stowe, 
Moses  Paine  Unrkee,  Philip  AV.  Kibbey,  and  more  than  one  of  the  Waketields.' 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Baron  Stow  was  converted  and  baptized,  and  from  it 
he  went  to  the  Academy  at  Newport  and  the  Columbian  College,  Washington,  whence 
he  graduated  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  where  he 
served  five  years  before  he  removed  to  spend  his  wonderful  life  in  Boston.  He  w'as 
succeeded  at  Portsmouth  by  the  late  Duncan  Dunbar,  of  New  York.  In  1S20  the 
Newport  Church  introduced  the  system  of  supporting  itself  by  assessing  a  tax 
upon  its  members,  '  in  proportion  to  the  invoice  of  each  member  of  the  society,  as 
taken  by  the  selectmen.'  For  years  this  self-imposed  tax  wrought  only  contention 
and  it  was  abandoned.  This  body  was  in  the  Woodstock  Association  till  1828.  when 
the  Newport  Association  was  formed,  which  has  frequently  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  old  Church.  When  the  Woodstock  Association  met  with  it  in  1826,  a  com- 
mittee of  four  was  appointed  '  to  distribute  cake,  cheese  and  cider  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  during  the  session.' 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  Baptist  history  in  New  Hampshire,  from  which 
powerful  Churches  and  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  sprang  in  every  direc- 
tion. Our  people  have  now  increased  to  six  Associations,  eiglity  Churches,  and 
8,851  communicants.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  New  Hampshire  cli- 
mate and  the  limited  area  of  its  territory,  this  State  has  sent  forth  a  large  and  valu- 
able po]ndation  to  all  the  new  States  and  Territories,  especially  to  California,  which 
immigration  accounts  in  part  for  its  small  Baptist  statistics.  And  a  second  reason 
for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1780  Rev.  Benjamin  Randall,  a  Baptist  preacher 
of  ability  and  influence,  established  the  Free-Will  Baptist  denomination,  which  ab- 
sorbed a  number  of  our  Churches  and  became  a  strong  body  in  the  State.  The 
Free  Baptists  differ  frotn  the  old  body  chiefly  in  rejecting  Calvinistic  doctrine  and 
tlie  practice  of  strict  communion. 

The  list  of  noble  ministers  which  New  Hampshire  has  given  to  our  Churches 
in  addition  to  those  already  named  is  very  marked.  It  includes  Alonzo  King,  the 
biographer  of  George  Dana  Boardman,  Enoch  and  Elijah  Hutchinson,  and  John 
Learned.  Thomas  Baldwin  served  the  Church  at  Caanan  for  seven  years,  daring 
which  time  he  planted  other  Churches  at  Grafton,  Hebron  and  Groton.  In 
later  years,  one  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  State  was  found  in  Dr.  E.  E.  Cum- 
miugs.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  men  to  his  trusts.  Born  in  Clare- 
inont,  N.  H.,  November  9th,  1800,  he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  there  in   1821, 
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gi'aduated  at  AVaterville  College  in  1S28,  and  was  that  year  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Salisbury.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Concord,  in  1832, 
and  remained  there  till  1854,  when  ho  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Pleasant  Street 
Church.  After  serving  these  two  Churches  for  thirty-three  years,  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  as  a  missionaiy  in  the  State  at  large,  dying  February  22d,  1886. 
It  is  said  that  he  left  a  manuscript  on  the  history  of  our  ministry  for  the  first  hun- 
dred years  of  its  existence  in  New  Hampshire,  which  certainly  should  bo  given  to 
the  world. 

Veemont.  The  Great  Awakening,  or  New  Light  revival,  had  swept  over  Ver- 
mont quite  as  powerfully  as  it  had  over  New  Hampshire,  or  even  more  so,  possibly 
because  it  was  nearer  the  scene  of  the  sternest  conflict.  Jonathan  Edwards  had 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  as  pastor  at  Northampton,  and  had 
attempted  to  close  the  door  of  Church  membership  against  the  unconverted,  when 
that  Church,  wedded  to  the  Half-way  Covenant,  dismissed  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Housatonic  Indians.  There, 
though  broken  in  health,  the  great  metaphysician  and  theologian  spent  six  years 
in  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth  on  all  that  related  to  the  anti-sacramenta- 
I'ian  doctrine  and  a  regenerated  Church,  until  on  these  points  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  Baptists.  His  doctrine  spread  rapidly  through  Vermont ;  but  nowhere 
did  it  take  firmer  hold  than  in  the  town  of  Shaftsbury.  In  1768,  the  first  Baptist 
Church  of  Vermont  sprang  from  the  movement  in  that  town,  chiefly  under  the 
leadership  of  Bliss  Willoughby,  the  pastor  of  a  Separatist  Church,  who  went  a  step 
further  than  Edwards  in  the  proper  observance  of  Gospel  ordinances,  and  became 
a  Bajjtist  in  1764.  Three  other  Churches  went  out  from  this  Church,  in  the  same 
town,  within  the  ensuing  ten  years  ;  after  which  came  a  number  of  other  Churches 
in  quick  succession,  amongst  them  that  at  Pownal  in  1773,  at  Woodstock  in  1779, 
those  at  Guilford,  Dummerston  and  many  others,  numbering  41  Churches  in  1793, 
with  40  ministers  and  2,221  membei's. 

As  these  interests  increased  Baptist  ministers  were  sent  for  from  other  parts  of 
New  England,  and  some  removed  to  Vermont  for  permanent  residence.  More 
than  a  score  are  mentioned  by  name,  amongst  them  Eansom  and  Ledoyt,  Elisha 
Ransom  becoming  pastor  at  "Woodstock  in  1780.  As  in  the  rest  of  New  England, 
the  Vermont  Bajjtists  paid  a  great  price  for  their  liberty  ;  everywhere  having  to 
fight  the  old  battle  with  the  Standing  Order.  Ransom,  under  date  of  March  23d, 
1795,  writes  of  a  member  of  Elder  Drew's  Church  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  who  was  sent 
to  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  the  State  Church  rates,  yet  was  obliged  to  pay  them. 
He  contested  the  case  with  the  authorities  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £50,  but  in  each 
trial  the  decision  was  against  him.  Ransom  says  that  five  petitions  with  more  than 
two  hundred  signatures  were  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  asking  for  redress ;  then  he  adds : 

'  I  went  to  speak  for  them  ;  and  after  my  averment  that  the  certificate  law  was 
contrarj'  to  the  rights  of  man,  of  conscience,  the  first,  third,  fourth  and  seventh 
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articles  of  our  Coiistitiitioii,  and  to  itself,  for  it  took  away  our  rights  and  then  offered 
to  sell  them  hack  to  us  for  a  certiticate,  some  stretche<l  their  mouths,  and  though  no 
man  contradicted  me  in  one  argument,  yet  they  would  shut  their  eyes,  and  say  that 
they  could  not  see  it  so.     I  had  many  gi-eat  friends  in  the  house,  hut  not  a  majority.' 

The  Baptists  of  Vermont  have  heen  characterized  hy  hotli  ministers  and  lay- 
men of  signal  ability.  Some  of  our  first  educators  have  sprung  from  their  ranks, 
for  they  have  always  been  distinguished  for  their  love  of  learning.  Amongst  these 
we  have  the  late  Irah  Chase  and  Daniel  Ilascall,  Rev.  Drs.  A.  C.  Kendrick  and  T.  J. 
Conaut.  Laymen  of  note  are  found  in  Hon.  Jonas  Galusha,  at  one  time  Governor 
of  Vermont ;  Hon.  Ezra  Butler,  also  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Hon.  Aaron  Le- 
land,  Lieutenant-Governor ;  yet  each  of  these  preached  the  Gospel.  Ephraim  Saw- 
yer and  John  Conant  (though  born  in  Massachusetts)  were  men  of  renown,  the 
former  as  a  s(jldier  in  the  Kevoliitionary  War,  and  the  latter  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  for  many  years.  But  our  denomination 
has  never  been  strong  in  that  State.  Like  Xew  Hampshii-e,  its  people  have  removed 
West  with  the  great  tide  of  emigration,  especially  to  western  Xew  York,  in  earlier 
times,  and  then  markedh-  to  Ohio  and  the  still  newer  States.  At  present  we  have  7 
Associations  in  Vermont,  116  churches,  104  ministers  and  8,880  members.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  note  the  excitement  which  existed  in  many  of  the  Vermont  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  year  1813,  on  the  question  of  our  Lord's  second  advent.  Deacon 
William  Miller  lived  near  Poultney,  a  man  of  strong  but  uncultivated  mind,  who 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies  and  Eollin's  '  Ancient 
History,"  making  this  and  other  such  works  an  index  to  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy.  Having  ci'eated  for  himself  a  system  of  interpretations,  by  a  method 
peculiarly  his  own,  he  believed  that  he  had  demonstrated  that  Christ  would  come 
on  or  about  February  15th  1813.  He  exerted  large  influence  on  all  who  knew  him, 
from  his  many  excellencies  and  spotless  character.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  fought  valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  ;  he  was  also  a  civil 
magistrate  in  his  own  town.  In  person  he  was  large  and  heavily  built,  his  head 
broad  and  his  brow  high,  with  a  soft  and  expressive  eye,  and  all  the  inflections 
of  his  voice  indicated  the  sincerest  devotion.  His  imagination  was  quite  fervid, 
iind  having  drawn  his  conclusion  from  a  defective  premise  it  became  to  him  a  real 
fact.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  about  lecturing,  using  large  charts  illustrative 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  and  John.  Immense  throngs  came  to  hear  him,  a  number 
of  ministers  and  laymen  of  large  mind  embraced  his  views,  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed  over  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  our  country.  Many  Churches, 
especially  amongst  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Congregationalists,  were  seriously 
distui-bcd  by  the  controversy  and  some  were  rent  to  pieces.  The  press  teemed  with 
discourses  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  many  of  them  absurd  enough  on  both 
sides.     Much  ill-feeling  also  sprang  np,  as  is  usual  in  such   cases,  and  both  sides 

arrogated  to  themselves  a  tone  of  plenary  infallibility  in  the  interpretation  of  dis- 
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jiuted  passages.  The  controversy  surged  for  months  around  the  passage,  'Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,'  the  anti-Adventists  taking  the  sage  ground  that  as 
they  did  not  Icnow  that  he  would  come,  tlierefore  he  would  not  ;  and  the  Ad- 
ventlsts  replying,  that  because  they  did  not  know  that  he  would  not  come,  there- 
fore he  surely  would.  AVhat  made  the  excitement  the  more  furious  was  the  sudden 
rush  of  an  enormous  comet  upon  the  heavens,  unannounced,  early  in  January,  which 
lilazed  for  weeks,  until  its  sword-like  train  divided  into  two  blades.  Then  came 
a  heav^-  fall  of  red  snow,  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Alps; 
and  although  Professor  Agassiz  had  demonstrated,  three  years  before,  that  this  tinge 
was  occasioned  by  the  presence  of -animalcules  in  the  flakes,  it  made  no  difference  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  plienomenon,  which  was  to  the  effect,  that  they  were 
supernaturally  impregnated  with  some  gelatinous  and  chemical  element,  which  was 
simply  fuel  for  burning  up  the  earth.  The  craze  went  so  far  that  many  made  white 
ascension  robes  and  stood  shivering  in  the  snow  on  the  nights  of  February  iitli  and 
15th,  expecting  to  be  caught  up  into  the  air,  and  meetings  were  held  in  hundreds  of 
places  of  worship  during  those  nights,  wliile  many  sold  all  that  they  had  and  proved 
their  sincerity  by  giving  the  money  to  the  sick  and  suffering.  The  writer  had 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Miller,  and  has  in  his  possession  a  number  of  books 
bought  from  the  library  of  the  late  Kev.  George  Storrs,  one  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  Mr.  Miller's  doctrine,  who  so  used  his  money.  The  same  order  of  delusion  has 
appeared  in  the  earth  several  times  during  the  ages,  and  is  sure  to  occur  again,  judg- 
ing from  present  appearances. 

Cteoegia.  Governor  Oglethrop  settled  this  colony  in  1733,  and  at  least  two 
Baptists,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Dunham,  came  over  in  the  ship  with  him;  others 
soon  followed,  amongst  them  Mr.  Polhill.  When  Whitefield  came,  in  1751, 
Nicholas  Bedgewood  accompanied  him  to  take  chai-ge  of  the  Orphan  House,  which 
was  soon  erected  near  Savannah.  This  young  man  had  a  classical  education  and  was 
a  tine  speaker.  Five  years  after  his  arrival  he  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Oliver  Hart, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Charleston,  and  two  j'ears  later,  he  was  ordained, 
and  baptized  Benjamin  Stirk  and  sevei-al  other  converts  at  the  Orphan  House, 
whei-e  man}-  suppose  that  a  branch  Church  to  that  at  Charleston  was  formed  ;  in  his 
turn,  he  became  a  minister  in  1767,  preaching  in  his  own  house  at  Newington  above 
Savannah,  and  formed  a  branch  Church  to  that  at  Eutaw,  S.  C.  Edmund  Botsford 
came  from  England  in  1771,  was  convei'ted  in  the  Charleston  Church,  and  went  as 
a  missionary  into  Georgia.  Daniel  Marshall  also  removed  from  South  Carolina  into 
Georgia  in  1771  ;  and  Botsford  falling  in  M'ith  Colonel  Barnard,  at  Augusta,  intro- 
duced him  to  Marshall  at  Kiokee,  where  he  had  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church 
proper  in  the  colony,  in  1772.  Botsford  was  then  but  a  licentiate,  and  his  meeting 
with  this  veteran  was  very  interesting.     Marshall  said  : 

'  Well,  sir,  you  are  to  preach  for  ns  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  by  your  leave,'  Botsford  replied,  '  but  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  text.' 
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'  Look  to  the  Lord  for  one,'  was  Marshall's  answer. 

He  preached  ffoin  the  words,  '  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and 
I  will  declare  what  he  has  done  for  my  soul.'  Marshall  was  greatly  blessed  under 
the  sermon,  and  at  its  close  said :  '  I  can  take  thee  by  the  hand  and  call  thee  brother, 
for  somehow  I  never  heard  convarsion  better  explained  in  my  life ;  but  I  would  not 
have  thee  think  thou  preachest  as  well  as  Joe  Reese  and  Philip  iMnlkey ;  however, 
I  hope  thee  will  go  home  with  me.'  He  did,  and  they  were  like  David  and  Jona- 
than to  each  other  to  the  close  of  life. 

Botsford's  ministry  was  greatly  honored  of  God,  and  he  organized  several 
Churches,  amongst  them  the  second  in  Georgia,  called  the  Botsford  Church, 
near  Augusta,  in  1773.  Other  Churches  were  soon  formed,  for  in  1784  the 
Georgia  Association  was  organized  by  five  Churches,  which  number  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1793  there  were  in  Georgia  sixty-one  Churches,  with  3,227  commu- 
nicants. Ba])tist  interests  were  establislied  too  late  in  this  colony  to  subject  our 
brethren  there  to  the  pei-secutions  which  they  endured  in  many  of  the  older 
colonies.  Yet,  on  January  11th,  1758,  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Savannah, 
passed  a  law  making  the  Church  of  England  the  Chui'ch  of  the  province.  It  estab- 
lished two  parishes,  '  Christ's  Church,'  at  Savannah,  and  '  St.  Paul's,'  at  Augusta, 
and  provided  for  their  support  by  public  tax,  also  for  the  establishment  of  other 
parishes  indue  time.  Lender  this  law  Daniel  Marshall  was  arrested  one  Sabbath  '  for 
preaching  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul '  contrary  to  the  '  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  His  congregation  was  assembled  in  a  beautiful  grove,  under 
the  blue  sky,  and  he  was  on  his  knees  making  the  opening  prayer,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder  and  a  voice  interrupted  him  saying :  '  You  are  my  prisoner ! ' 
He  was  then  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  his  hair  was  white  as  snow.  The  man  of 
God  arose  and  gave  security  to  appear  for  trial  the  next  day  at  Augusta,  and  the 
constable,  Samuel  Cartledge,  released  him,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke 
from  the  venerable  preacher. 

But  Mrs.  Martha  Marshall,  a  woman  of  a  most  powerful  mind,  and,  as  she  dem- 
onstrated on  several  occasions,  of  remarkable  eloquence,  not  only  remonstrated 
stoutl}',  but  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  prophetess  exhorted  Cartledge  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  his  sins.  Dr.  J.  IT.  Campbell  says  that  the  man 
was  so  moved  that  he  did  repent  and  seek  his  salvation,  that  Marshall  baptized  him 
in  1777,  when  he  first  became  a  deacon  in  the  Church  at  Kiokee,  and  in  1789  he  was 
ordained  a  minister.  He  was  little  more  than  twenty-one  when  he  was  converted, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  for  half  a  century,  dying  in  1843  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years.  The  early  history  of  the  Georgia  Baptists  was  marked  by  many  ex- 
tensive revivals  of  religion,  sometimes  adding  many  thousands  to  their  Churches  in  a 
year,  as  in  1812-13, 1820  and  in  1S27,  when  between  15,000  and  20,000  persons  were 
added  to  them.  This  great  revival  was  largely  promoted  by  the  labors  of  Adiel 
Sherwood,  D.D.,  who  seemed  to  be  endued  with  power  from  heaven.     He  was  pas- 
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tor  at  that  time  of  the  Churches  at  Milledgeville,  Greeiieborough,  and  Eatoiitou,  at 
the  hist  of  which  places  he  taught  in  an  academy.  One  Sabbatlr  in  September  he  was 
preacliing  in  the  open  air,  before  the  Ocniulgee  Association,  at  Antiocli  Churcli.  in 
Moi-gan  County,  when  the  power  of  God  fell  upon  the  people  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful manner.  At  the  close  of  his  sermon  he  asked  all  who  wished  for  the  prnyei-s 
of  the  assembly  to  present  themselves.  The  first  one  to  accept  the  invitation 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young  gentlemen  in  Georgia,  in  all  that  relates 
to  grace  of  person,  coui'teous  manners,  breadth  of  mind  and  natui'al  eli)quence. 
This  was  Dr.  John  E.  Dawson,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
pathetic  preachers  in  the  South.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000  persons  followed  him 
that  day  in  asking  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  and  within  two  years  about 
16,000  people,  accoi-ding  to  Dr.  Sherwood's  private  memoranda,  were  added  to  the 
Ciiurches,  as  the  fruit  of  that  meeting  more  or  less  directly. 

Di'.  Sherwood  was  one  of  the  most  godly  men  in  America.  lie  was  born  at 
Fort  Edward,  X.  Y.,  in  1791,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Eevolutionary  soldier,  a  iirni 
personal  friend  of  General  Washington.  In  ISIT  Adiel  graduated  at  Union  C^)l- 
lege,  and  then  passed  a  year  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  when,  his  health 
becoming  somewhat  impaired,  he  M'ent  to  Georgia.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  that  State,  and  in  1828  he  preached  333  sermons  in  forty  ctiun- 
ties,  with  astonishing  success.  After  filling  many  places  of  trust,  he  became  the 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Marshall  College  and  finally  its  President.  In 
person  he  was  large  and  dignitied,  very  vehement  in  niannei-,  though  temler  in  spirit, 
possessing  a  prudent  and  executive  mind  ;  thoughtt'iil  and  learned,  he  ttood  in  t!.e 
front  raidvS  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  Georgia  owes  much  to  him  fur  its  ])i-e-eiiii- 
nence  as  a  Baptist  State,  especially  in  that  zeal  and  intelligence  which  have  njadeo  v 
Churches  and  ministry  so  strong  within  its  bounds.  Ko  one  else  has  exerted  so  wide 
and  healthy  an  influence  in  advancing  our  cause  there  excepting  his  true  yoke-fel- 
low, Pev.  Jesse  Mercer,  whose  apostolic  wisdom,  zeal  and  ^]iirituality  have  rendered 
him  innnortal.  And  yet.  a  noble  army  of  godly  men  have  tilled  their  places  and 
each  done  an  order  of  work  which  none  other  could  have  done.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Amongst  the  laymen  we  have  had  Governors 
Eabun  and  Lumpkin,  with  the  Peeveses,  AYcUborns  and  Stocks,  statesmen  and 
jurists  of  tlie  first  class;  and  the  names  of  her  ministers  are  held  in  universal 
reverence,  as,  the  two  Marshalls,  the  two  Mei'cers,  with  IJolcomb,  Saunders, 
Clay,  Johnson,  Binney,  Crawford  and  Dagg.  From  tlie  first  our  l.)rethren  there 
have  l)een  Calvinistic  in  their  doctrines,  strict  in  their  communion,  as  well  as 
the  firm  friends  of  educational  and  missionary  work.  Taking  all  things  into 
the  account,  the  Georgia  Baptists  have  been  characterized,  and  still  are,  for  their 
mental  vigor,  their  extraordinary  knowledge  of'  human  nature,  their  deep  con- 
victions of  Gospel  truth,  and  an  overpowering  native  eloquence  in  winning  men  to 
Christ. 
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IIoii.  Jose]>li  E.  Uniwii,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  leading  Baptists  of  that  State.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  April 
5th.  1S21,  but  while  young  jjis  father  removed  to  Georgia.  He  enjoyed  no  educa- 
tional advantages  until  he  was 
nineteen  yeai*s  of  age,  when  he 
determined  to  leave  his  father's 
farm  to  procure  a  collegiate  edii- 
catiun.  His  mother  made  him  a 
suit  of  iiomespun  clothes,  his 
fatiier  gave  him  a  pair  of  young 
oxen  for  his  patrimony,  and  he 
starti'd  on  a  nine  days'  journey 
to  tiie  ( 'alhoun  Academy  in  South 
Carolina.  A  farmer  agreed  to 
give  iiim  eight  months'  board  in 
payment  for  his  oxen,  Wesley 
Leverett.  the  principal  of  the 
school,  promised  his  tuition  on 
credit,  and  so  the  young  hero  be- 
gan life.  He  made  rapid  prog- 
ress with  his  studies,  and  at  the 

end  of  the  eight  months  he  taught  scliool.  Having  earned  money  enough  to  pay 
his  instructor,  he  returned  to  the  academy  and  began  a  new  credit  both  for  tuition 
and  board.  In  two  years  he  was  ready  to  enter  an  advanced  class  in  college,  but 
was  obliged  to  forego  that  high  privilege,  to  teach  school  in  Canton,  Ga.  While 
again  earning  money  to  pay  his  debts  he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Dr.  Lewis,  at  Canton,  and  gave  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  law.  In  184:5  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  after  a  searching  examination  ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  by 
the  aid  of  the  doctor  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Yale  College,  where,  in  1846,  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  when  he  returned  to  Georgia  and 
rapidly  rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Georgia  in  1849, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1855,  and  Governor  of  the  State  in  1857.  He 
served  in  this  high  office  for  four  terms,  being  re-elected  the  last  time  in  1863.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  for  the  term 
of  twelve  years,  but  resigned  his  office  after  filling  it  with  much  ability  for  two 
years,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  liailroad  Com- 
pany. He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Colquitt,  in  1S80,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  General  Gordon  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Since, 
he  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  the  last  time  with  but  one  vote  against  him. 

While  at  Calhoun  Academy,  and  when  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was 
baptized,  on  the  profession  of  his  faith,  by  Elder  C.  P.  Dean,  and  has  been  marked 
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for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  ever  since.  He  is  a  man  of  well  balanced 
and  strong  mind,  but  of  few  words.  His  understanding  is  clear,  his  temper  calm, 
liis  will  firm,  and  he  possesses  that  sagacious,  matter-of-fact  common  sense  which 
never  fails  him  in  time  of  trial.  AVithal,  being  blessed  with  large  wealth  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  his  liberality  is  widely  felt  in  supporting  charitable,  educational 
and  religious  plans.  When  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  was  passing 
through  its  most  trying  days,  he  quietly  gave  it  $50,000  and  infused  new  life  into 
its  endowment.  This  act  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  public  ear,  though  lie  was  un- 
ostentatious in  his  gift.  Senator  Brown  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  foremost  in  all  the  important  movements  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  that 
State. 

The  Georgia  Baptists  of  early  times  firmly  withstood  all  the  aggressions  of  the 
State  upon  the  Church  until  they  secured  their  religious  liberties.  On  the  one 
hand  they  could  not  be  forced  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  State  Church,  and  on  the 
other,  they  could  not  be  cajoled  into  the  acceptance  of  State  money  for  the  support 
of  their  own  Churches.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1785,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  support  of  religion,  which  provided  that '  thirty  heads  of  families' 
in  any  community  might  choose  a  minister  'to  explain  and  inculcate  the  duties  of 
religion,'  and  '  four  pence  on  every  hundred  pounds  valuation  of  propertj' '  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  public  tax  for  the  support  of  sucli  minister.  The  Baptists 
formed  a  large  majority  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  could  have  chosen  many 
ministers  under  this  Act,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  united  in  a  remonstrance  to 
the  Legislature  in  the  following  May,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Silas  Mercer  and 
Peter  Smith,  insisting  that  the  obnoxious  law  should  be  repealed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  State  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  support  of  religion  by  public  tax,  and  it  was 
repealed.  (Pub.  Recs.  of  Ga.,  MS.  vol.  B.,  p.  284,  Marshall  Papers.)  Yet  as  late 
as  186.3  they  found  it  necessary  to  fight  another  battle  on  that  subject.  The  New 
Code  of  Georgia  provided,  in  Section  1376,  that  '  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Church,  society  or  other  body,  or  any  persons,  to  grant  any  license  or  other  authority 
to  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  preach,  or  exhort,  or  otherwise  officiate  in 
Church  matters.'  This  aroused  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  and  a  very  powerful 
paper,  drawn  hy  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  and  largely  signed  by  his  brethren,  was  sent  in 
remonstrance  and  protest  to  the  Legislature,  demanding  the  repeal  of  this  iniquitous 
provision.  They  denounced  it  'as  a  seizure  by  force  of  the  things  that  are  God's, 
and  a  rendering  them  unto  Csesar,'  an  '  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  power  by  civil  au- 
thorities.' They  resisted  it  as  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  and  a  viola- 
tion of  religious  liberty.  They  claimed  that  '  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  black  to 
preach,  exhort  or  pray,  if  God  has  called  and  commanded  him  to  do  either.'  They 
protested  that  it  was  an  offense  against  100,000  Baptist  communicants  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  Baptist  Church  in  Columbia,  '  with  the  new  Code  spread  open  before 
their  eyes,  and  witii  a  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  intent  and  meaning 
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of  Section  1376,  and  after  a  tliorough  discussion  of  its  provisions,  deliberately  \io- 
lated  the  same,  and  ordained  two  negroes  to  officiate  in  Cliurch  matters  in  the  office 
of  deacon.'  They  claim  that  the  obnoxious  law  '  trespasses  not  only  on  the  rights 
of  men  but  on  the  rights  of  God.  It  dictates  to  the  Almighty  what  color  his 
preachers  shall  be  .  .  .  and  says  to  Omnipotence  :  "  Thus  far  shalt  Thou  go  and  no 
further."  It  allows  Jehovah  to  have  ministers  of  a  certain  complexion,  and  so 
exacting  and  rigid  are  these  regulations  imposed  on  the  Almighty  that  they  not  onh- 
forbid  his  having  preachers  such  as  he  ma}-  choose,  but  also  prescribe  that  none  shall 
even  exhort,  or  in  any  way  wliatever  "officiate  in  Church  matters,  unless  they  be 
approved  by  this  self-exalted  and  heaven-defying  tribunal."  Xor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  act  now  under  protest  ■would  stop,  if 
unchecked,  at  its  present  point  of  audacity.  Having  prescribed  color  as  one  qualifi- 
cation for  the  pulpit,  it  might  prescribe  anotlier  qualitication  to-morrow.'  The  ob- 
noxious section  was  repealed,  and  the  State  no  longer  imposes  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Churches. 

The  contests  which  the  Georgia  Baptists  pushed  against  all  that  is  narrow  in  igno- 
rance and  bigotry,  especially  from  1827  to  1840,  in  the  shape  of  Anti-eflfort,  has  made 
the  entire  denomination  their  debtors.  As  in  Maryland,  the  old  school,  or  Primitive 
Baptists,  as  they  loved  to  call  themselves,  arose  in  great  strength,  dividing  Churches 
and  rending  Associations  with  great  bitterness.  This  Antinomian  element  assailed 
their  brethren  with  bitter  satire,  an  element  not  known  in  the  Xew  Testament.  One 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  times  published  a  sermon  intended  to  caricature  their  mis- 
sionary brethren  who  were  spending  their  lives  in  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  Its  text  was  taken  from  Prov.  xxvii,  27  :  '  Thou  shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough 
for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of  thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens.' 
The  preacher  said  that  those  who  raised  money  for  missions  were  first  milking  the 
sheep  of  Christ's  flock;  then  turning  to  the  non-professing  goats,  they  obtained 
goat's  milk  enough  for  their  editors,  agents  and  secretaries,  who  were  the  maidens  of 
the  household,  and  so  the  poor  drained  goats  fattened  a  few  sinecures.  Hard 
pushed  with  such  trash,  they  brought  ridicule  upon  our  Lord's  commission  to  'go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.'  Our  brethren  had  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  to  resist  this  blight  most  steadfastly ;  one  result  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  now  the  laborious  and  aggressive  Baptists  are  left  nearly  alone 
in  the  field.  Their  success  has  been  astonishing,  so  that  to-day  they  have  the  largest 
Baptist  population  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  They  have  102  Associations,  1,601 
ministers,  2.623  Churches,  and  261,311:  members.  Xearly  half  the  Baptists  of  Geor- 
gia are  coloi-ed  people,  who  in  latter  years  liave  been  greatly  aided  by  forming  sepa- 
rate Churches  and  Associations  of  their  own,  and  the  present  prospect,  both  of 
the  white  and  colored  Baptists,  is  more  bright  and  prosperous  than  ever  before. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BAPTISTS    AND    THE     REVOLUTIONARY    WAR. 

AS  time  is  the  only  reliable  interpreter  of  prophecy,  so  history  best  traces  the 
hand  of  God  in  preparing  men  for  great  events.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Baptists  of  the  colonies  to  nnderstand  why  they  endured  so  much  for  their  princi- 
ples and  secured  so  little  in  return,  from  the  settlement  of  New  England  to  the 
time  of  the  Kevolntion.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  July  4th, 
1776,  and  the  nation's  struggle  for  liberty  lasted  about  seven  years.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  the  figures,  there  were  but  97  Baptist  Churches  in  all  the  colonies  in  1770, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  very  small,  that  one  pastor,  where  tliey  had  pastors,  sup- 
plied several  of  them  lying  many  miles  apart  and  preached  to  them  only  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  wliile  others  were  dependent  entirely  on  occasional  visits  from 
itinerant  preachers.  There  was  a  large  inci'ease  of  Churches  during  the  war,  although 
many  Churches  were  scattered,  but  in  1781  our  total  membership  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  was  only  about  35,000,  altliough  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  had 
passed  since  the  Church  at  Providence  was  constituted,  and  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  years  since  the  Church  at  Boston  was  gathered.  Where  they  had  houses 
of  worship  they  were  of  the  commonest  character,  and  the  most  of  their  ministers 
received  no  salary.  So  common  was  it  for  the  Churches  to  content  themselves 
with  one  sermon  a  month,  tliat  these  came  to  be  known  as  '  Thirty-day  Baptists,' 
and  s;>  ignorant  or  mean,  or  both,  were  many  of  them,  that  they  thought  it  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  their  pastors  to  support  themselves  by  a  profession,  by  farming,  or 
some  other  form  of  manual  labor,  and  then  prove  their  Apostolic  calling  by  preach- 
ing for  nothing.  This  class  of  Baptists  took  the  greatest  possible  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  while  the  'starched  gentry'  of  the  Standing  Order  peeled  them  by 
taxation,  their  pastors  were  strangers  to  '  filthy  lucre.' 

Under  these  conditions  our  ministry  could  not  be  eminent  for  learning.  When 
Manning  established  his  preparatory-  school  at  Warren,  he  and  Ilezekiah  Smith,  who 
liad  studied  with  him  at  Princeton,  together  with  Jeremiah  Condy  and  Edward 
Upham,  graduates  of  liarvard,  were  the  only  liberally  educated  Baptist  pastors  in 
New  England.  Some  who  subsequently  became  known  as  scholars  had  studied  with 
Isaac  Eaton,  at  Hopewell.  In  addition  to  the  above  named,  Dr.  Guild  mentions 
Samuel  Jones  and  a  number  more  who  were  students  at  that  academy,  and  also  in  that 
opened  at  Lower  Dublin  in  1776.  Several  years  later,  William  Williams,  one  of  the 
first  graduates  of  lihode  Island  College,  was  added  to  the  list  of  the  educated,  and 
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opened  an  academy  at  Wrentliani,  Mass.  Things  existed  niueli  after  the  same  order 
in  tlic  Middle  and  Soutliern  Colonies,  for  down  to  that  time  the  cliief  education  of 
our  ministry  had  consisted  in  that  moral  strength  and  fortitude  which  hardship  and 
severity  inspii-e.  God,  who  foresaw  the  times  which  were  to  try  men's  souls,  was 
clearly  etlucating  one  class  of  his  people  to  meet  tiie  high  destiny  for  which  only 
scourging,  bonds  and  imprisonments  can  discipline  men.  Brown  I'niversity  had 
begun  its  work,  and  the  Denomination  was  feeling  after  its  future ;  but  for  the  then 
present  necessity,  what  our  ministry  lacked  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  wlien  com- 
pared with  their  Congregational  brethren,  was  marked  by  a  like  disparity  in  favor 
of  tiie  Baptists  in  consecration  to  the  saving  of  men.  Their  doctrine,  that  none  but 
the  regenerate  should  enter  the  Church  of  Christ,  inspired  that  effort  to  liring  men 
to  repentance  which  could  not  spring  from  faith  in  birthright  membership.  The 
social  and  political  forces  combined  against  them  only  contributed  to  maintain  their 
zeal  and  devotion.  To  falter  in  maintaining  the  truth  was  to  be  crushed  out  of 
existence.  Besides,  nothing  but  aggressive  work  could  keep  them  alive  to  their 
peculiar  views  of  religious  liberty.  Others  were  moved  to  resist  the  aggressions  of 
Britain,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  victims  of  political  oppression. 
This  the  Baptists  felt  also,  but  their  circumstances  impelled  them  to  seek  a  higher 
order  of  libert}'  than  that  sought  by  their  fellow-citizens.  AVhatever  oppressions 
England  inflicted  upon  the  colonies  she  seldom  deprived  them  of  their  religious 
liberties,  but  from  the  first  left  them  to  manage  these  alone.  Excepting  in  Virginia, 
the  colonies,  and  not  the  mother  government,  laid  the  heavy  yoke  of  religious  op- 
pression upon  the  Baptist  neck.  On  several  occasions  they  had  appealed  to  the 
crown  and  their  religious  grievances  had  been  redressed,  as  against  their  colonial 
oppressors.  Hence,  in  the  Eevolution  they  were  to  tight  a  douljJe  battle;  one  with 
their  political  enemies  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  with  their  religious 
tyrants  on  this  side.  The  colonies  were  not  about  to  begin  a  revolution  for  re- 
ligious liberty ;  that  they  had  ;  but  the  Baptists  demanded  both,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  desperation  with  which  they  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle,  so  that  we  have 
no  record  of  so  much  as  one  thorough  Baptist  tory. 

Down  to  the  Revolution,  all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  had  a  Church  established  either  by  law  or  custom 
as  the  rightful  controller  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  iJeople,  and  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  were  peculiarly  intolerant.  In  these  the  influence  of  the 
Baptists,  as  the  champions  of  religions  equality,  was  especially  felt,  as  they  resisted 
the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments  combined.  They  were  embold- 
ened in  this  resistance  from  the  fact  that  the}'  took  and  held  a  footing  despite 
this  combination  against  them,  and  by  piece-meal  wrenched  from  their  foes  the 
recognition  of  their  rights.  In  1753  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  exempting 
Baptists  from  taxation  to  support  the  Standing  Order,  on  condition  that  they  con- 
fessed and  proved  themselves  'Anabaptists,'  by  certificates  from  three  such  Churches. 
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Meetings  were  called  in  Boston,  Medfield  and  Bellingliam,  to  devise  methods  of 
relief  from  this  offensive  act.  John  Proctor,  a  public-school  teacher  of  Boston,  and 
one  of  the  oi'iginal  members  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  there,  was  appointed  to 
carry  the  case  to  England.  He  also  drew  np  a  remonstrance  to  the  Legislature 
claiming  that,  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Marj-,  the  Baj^tists  had  as  good, 
ample  and  extensive  a  right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  matters  of  a  relig- 
iotis  nature  as  an}'  other  Christians.  This  action  somewhat  lightened  the  execution 
without  lessening  the  severity  of  the  laws,  for  the  last  statute,  passed  in  1771,  simply 
relieved  the  Baptist  tax-payer  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  certificate  from 
three  other  Churches  to  prove  him  an  '  Anabaptist.'  The  moral  effect  of  many  of 
the  able  documents  di-awn  up  by  the  Warren  Association,  Isaac  Backus,  and 
others,  against  these  unrighteous  laws,  was  very  great  on  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  community,  which  compelled  moderation  when  banishment  and  whipping  Ijecame 
impossible.  Virginia  Baptists  wrung  some  similar  ameliorations  from  their  Legis- 
lature which  led  them  to  throw  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  into  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  for  they  knew  that  if  they  secured  full  political  independence 
I'eligious  freedom  must  necessarily  follow. 

It  would  furnish  a  splendid  chapter  in  American  Baptist  History  to  sketch  the 
honor-roll  of  the  great  fathers  whom  God  was  raising  up  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  serve  in  the  last,  and  who  were  to  become  the  leaders  in 
their  contest  for  perfect  religions  emancipation.  In  addition  to  many  others  wlio  had 
fought  the  first  battles,  he  raised  up  a  special  host  who  were  to  push  this  conflict 
to  its  close,  from  Isaac  Backus  to  John  Leland  ;  the  man  wlio  saw  the  last  vestige  of 
religious  oppression  wiped  off  the  statute-book  of  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  She 
was  the  first  of  all  the  colonies  to  begin,  and  the  last  of  all  the  States  to  end  relig- 
ious intolerance. 

We  have  seen  that  Isaac  Backus,  the  Baptist  historian,  was  liorn  in  Con- 
necticut, January  9th,  1724,  so  that  dying  as  late  as  November  20th,  ISOC,  he  lived 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  Revolution  and  saw  his  brethren  as  well  as  his  country 
free.  When  the  Warren  Association  appointed  a  committee  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances  for  the  Baptists,  and  appointed  first  Ilezekiah  Smith,  and  then  Rev.  John 
Davis,  their  agent  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Backus  was  exerting  liimself 
to  the  utmost  in  this  direction.  In  the  admirable  biography  of  Backus  liy  Dr. 
Hovey  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  thrcwhiniself 
into  the  work  of  changing  the  legislation  from  which  his  own  Church  at  Middle- 
borough  had  suffered  so  much,  as  well  as  his  lirethren  elsewhere.  He  had  lieen 
schooled  in  suffering  for  conscience'  sake.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Tracy  Backus,  was 
a  descendant  from  the  Winslow  family,  and  became  a  devout  Christian  three  years 
before  Isaac  was  born  ;  she  was  of  a  very  strong  character,  and  brought  up  lier  son 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  With  many  others  she  became  a  Separatist  at  Norwich, 
and   when   left  a  widow  refused   to   pay   the   State-Church   tax,  for   conscience' 
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sake.  On  the  night  of  October  lotli,  17.j"2,  wlicn  ?lic  was  ill,  and  seated  before 
the  fire  wrapped  in  tliick  clothing  to  induce  perspiration,  the  officers  came,  and 
as  she  says  in  a  letter  to  her  son,  dated  Xoveiuber  4th.  1752,  '  Took  nie  away 
to  prison,  about  nine  o'clock,  in  a  dark,  rainy  night.  Brothers  Hill  and  Sahins 
were  brought  there  the  next  night.  Wo 
lay  in  prison  thirteen  da^'S,  and  wore 
tlien  set  at  liberty,  by  what  means  I 
know  not.'  Iler  son  Samuel  lay  in 
prison  twenty  days  for  the  same  crime. 
She  evinced  the  essence  of  heroism,  the 
genuine  spirit  of  a  confessor.  Tlie 
officer  thought  that  she  would  yield 
when  sick  of  a  fever,  and  pay  her  rates 
rather  than  be  cast  into  a  doleful  jail 
on  a  chill,  stormy  night  in  mid-Octo- 
ber. Yet,  hear  her  soul  triumph,  for 
she  says : 

'  Oh  I  the  condescension  of  heaven  I 
Though  I  was  bound  when  cast  into  this 
furnace,  yet  I  was  loosed  and  found  .lesns 
in  the  midst  of  a  furnace  with  me.     Oh. 

then  I  could  give  up  my  name,  estate,  fain-  isaac  backus. 

iiy.  life  and  health  freely  to  God.     Kow 

the  prison  looked  like  a  palace  to  me.  I  could  Vjless  God  for  all  the  laughs  and 
scoffs  made  at  me.  Oh,  the  love  that  flowed  out  to  all  mankind  ;  then  I  could  for- 
give as  I  would  desire  to  be  forgiven,  and  love  mv  neighbor  as  myself.  Deacon 
Griswold  was  put  in  prison  the  Sth  of  Octoliei',  and  yesterday  old  Brother  Grover, 
and  [they]  are  in  pursuit  of  others,  all  which  calls  for  humiliation.  This  Church 
has  appointed  the  13th  of  Xovember  to  be  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting  on  that  ac- 
count. I  do  remember  my  love  to  you  and  your  wife  and  the  dear  children  of 
God  with  you,  begging  your  pl-ayers  for  us  in  such  a  day  of  trial.  We  are  all  in 
tolerable  health,  expecting  to  see  you.  These  are  from  your  loving  mother, 
Elizabeth  Backus.' 

The  spirit  of  the  mother  was  cherished  by  her  son  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  evinced  in  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  Guild  from 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  dated  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  September  25th, 
1885,  in  which  he  writes :  '  I  look  always  to  a  Baptist  historian  for  the  ingenuous- 
ness, clear  discernment,  and  determined  accurac}'  which  form  the  glory  of  their 
great  historian  Backus.' 

Samuel  Stillmax.  D.D.,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  February  27th,  1737, 
and  died  March  12th,  1807,  was  another  great  Baptist  leader  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Kind,  a  classical  tutor  of  renown.  When  still 
a  youth,  lie  was  converted  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hart,  by  whom  lie  was  bap- 
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tized  and  with  wlioni  he  studied  theolog_y.  In  1758,  when  lie  was  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  lie  began  to  preach  on  James  Island,  near  Charleston.  Ill  health 
coni])elled  him  to  spend  two  years  at  Bordentown,  X.  J.,  when  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come assistant  to  Rev.  Mr.  Bound,  in  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  where  he  spent 
about  a  year;  and  January  9th,  1765,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Boston, 
which  he  served  until  his  death,  a  period  of  forty-two  yeai's.  The  distinguishing 
traits  of  iiis  character  were  purity  of  heart,  and  fidelity  to  his  convictions.     He  was 

brilliant,  and  sought  the  high- 
est intellectual  attainments,  but 
instinctively  eschewed  all  lit- 
erary pom])  and  display,  par- 
ticularly that  academical  don- 
nishness of  style  which  many 
scholastic  notables  aflfect.  And 
yet,  because  of  liis  extreme 
taste  in  manners,  dress  and  bear- 
ing, clownish  folk,  whose  vul- 
garity was  an  annoyance  to 
him  and  an  offense,  were  ever 
ready  to  assail  him,  even  with 
censoriousness.  Like  Dr.  Bald- 
win, he  was  dignified  in  his 
bearing,  observing  all  those 
points  of  decorum  which  dis- 
tinguished the  careful  pastor 
of  New  England  in  former 
days.  Elias  Smith,  an  eccen- 
tric minister  of  Boston,  who 
caused  his  brethren  consider- 
able trouble,  complains  of  Drs.  Stilliuan  and  Baldwin  for  insisting  that  he  should 
dress  more  becominglj-,  and  for  enforcing  proper  order  in  connection  with  his  induc- 
tion into  the  pastoral  office.  Dr.  Cornell  says,  in  his  '  Recollections  of  Y*  Olden 
Time,'  that  when  Smith  was  settled  as  pastor  over  the  Baptist  Church  at  Woburn, 
in  1789,  they  required  him  to  be  '  installed.'  This  he  denounced  as  a  '  new-fangled 
ceremony,'  but  they  insisted  and  he  submitted.  However,  he  took  his  revenge  in 
saying : 

'  Our  po]iery  was  performed  in  the  Congregational  meetinghouse,  and  it  was  a 
high  day  within.  We  made  something  of  a  splendid  appearance  as  it  resjieeted  the 
igiiuraiit.  We  had  two  doctors  of  divinity,  one  or  two  A.M.'s,  and  ve  all  icore  hands. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  council  chamber  and  walked  in  procession  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, we  looked  as  much  like  the  cardinals  coming  out  of  the  conclave  after 
electing  a  pope,  as  our  practice  was  like  them.     Dr.  [Hezekiah]  Smith  said  to  rae 
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after  installation  :  "  I  advise  you  tu  wear  a  liaiul  (Ui  Lord's  days."  This  was  a  piece 
of  fo])]iery  I  always  liated,  and  when  I  waii<ed  over  witii  it  on  I  tiicn  tliouijlit  I 
acted  witii  it  as  a  jiig  dues  when  he  is  lirst  yoked,  and  almost  sti'uck  it  witii  my 
knees  for  fear  I  should  liit  it.  I  should  not  have  worn  it  that  ihiy  but  that  Dr. 
Stillnian,  who  was  as  fond  of  foppery  as  a  little  girl  is  of  tine  baby  rags,  brought 
one  ami  put  it  on  nie."  - 

But,  Ellas  Smith's  crotchets  to  the  eontrar}-,  Samuel  Stillnian  was  as  noble  a  man 
and  as  holy  a  patriot  as  ever  trod  American  soil.  lie  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  a  true  e^-e,  and  stood  in  his  lot  to  breast  the  Revohitionai'y  storm  as  long  as  it 
was  possible.  He  was  ever  delicate  in  health,  but  earnest  and  fearless.  He  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  Baptists  of  Massachusetts,  and 
especially  upon  those  of  Ashtield,  and  signed  a  powerful  petition,  of  which  he  was 
evidently  the  author,  to  the  General  Court  for  redress.  That  body  had  ali-ead\' 
taken  the  ground  politically  '  that  no  taxation  can  be  equitable  where  such  restraint 
is  laid  upon  the  taxed  as  takes  from  him  the  libertj'  of  giving  his  own  money  freely.' 
"With  the  skill  of  a  statesman  Dr.  Stilhnan  seized  this  concession  and  used  it  thus : 
'This  being  true,  permit  us  to  ask:  "With  what  equity  is  our  property  taken  from 
us,  not  only  without  our  consent,  but  violently,  contrary  to  our  will,  and  for  such 
purposes  as  we  cannot,  in  faithfulness  to  that  stewardship  with  which  God  liath 
intrusted  us,  favor  ? '  He,  therefore,  asked  a  repeal  of  their  unjust  laws,  damages 
for  the  losses  of  the  Baptists,  and  their  perpetual  exemption  from  all  State  Church 
rates  thereafter.  In  1766,  ten  years  before  the  Declaration,  lie  denounced  the  Stamp 
Act  from  his  pulpit ;  again  sustained  the  Colonial  cause  in  a  sermon  on  the  gen- 
eral election,  1770,  and  did  not  leave  his  post  till  the  British  troops  occupied  Boston, 
in  1775.  Then  his  Church  was  scattered  and  for  a  short  time  he  retired  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  in  1776  he  returned,  gathered  his  flock  anew,  and  kept  his  Church 
open  all  through  the  war,  when  nearly  all  others  were  closed  at  times.  His 
eloquence  was  easy,  sympathetic,  warm  and  cheerful ;  it  was  inspired  with  the 
freshness  of  a  June  morning,  and  it  fascinated  his  hearers.  He  was  nervous, 
kind,  pure,  healthful  and  welcome  to  all ;  his  motions  were  all  grace,  his 
voice  was  as  cheerful  as  the  truth  that  he  told,  his  eye  was  full  of  light, 
and  altogether  he  was  the  pulpit  orator  of  Xew  England.  The  late  "William  R. 
Williams  pronounced  him  '  probablj'  the  most  eloquent  and  most  universally  beloved 
clergyman  that  Boston  has  ever  seen.'  K^or  would  he  on  any  account  swerve  from  tlie 
radical  principles  of  the  Gospel.  The  elite  of  Boston  crowded  his  place  of  wor- 
ship. Dr.  Pierce,  late  of  Brookliue,  said  that  inanv  a  time  lie  had  walked  from 
Dorchester  when  a  boy,  to  get  standing  room  in  Stillnian's  meeting-house.  And, 
commonly,  John  Adams,  John  Hancock,  General  Knox  and  other  dignitaries 
delighted  to  mingle  with  the  throng  and  listen  to  his  expositions  of  depravity,  sover- 
eignty, retribution  and  redemption.  On  one  occasion  his  denunciation  of  sin  M-as 
so  scathing  and  awful  tliat  a  reflned  gentleman  on  leaving  the  house  remarked  : 
'  The  doctor  makes  us  all  out  a  set  of  rascals,  but  he  does  it  so  gracefully  and  elo- 
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queutly  that  I  am  nut  disposed  to  tind  fault.'  The  forty  years  wliieh  lie  spent  in 
Boston  covered  the  great  discussion  of  all  that  led  to  the  war,  the  war  itself,  the 
birth  of  a  new  nation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  together 
with  the  Presidency  of  Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson ;  he  was  a  very  decided 
Federalist  in  his  political  views.  But  all  this  time  he  was  a  leader  in  the  councils  of 
his  brethren;  and  in  their  determined  efforts  to  secure  the  sacred  rights  for  which 
they  suffered  he  never  failed  them. 

Withal,  he  was  everything  that  a  Church  could  ask  in  a  pastor;  diligent,  ten- 
der-hearted and  spotless  in  his  sanctity.  His  ministry  brought  many  to  the  Lord, 
marked  revivals  of  i-eligion  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  was  the  happiest  of  mortals 
in  answering  the  question,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  His  Church  loved  him 
with  a  peculiar  reverence.     Dr.  Xeale,  one  of  his  immortal  successors,  says  of  him  : 

'No  pastor,  before  or  since,  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  Church.  His  popu- 
larity was  uninterrupted,  and  greater  if  possible  in  his  old  age  than  in  his  youth.  A 
few  individuals  who  sat  under  his  ministry,  and  who  were  quite  young  when  he  was 
an  old  man,  still  survive  and  are  present  with  us  to-day.  They  never  weary  of  talk- 
ing about  him,  and  even  now  speak  of  this  as  Dr.  Stillman's  Church.  They  looked 
at  the  venerable  pastor  not  only  with  the  profoundest  respect,  but  with  the  observant 
eye  of  childhood.  They  noticed  and  remembered  everything  in  his  external  appear- 
ance, his  wig  and  gown  and  bands,  liis  horse  and  carriage,  and  negro  man,  Jephtha; 
how  he  walked,  how  he  talked,  lunv  he  baptized  ;  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he 
began  his  prayers:  "  O  tliou  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  grace.'" 

He  oft  expressed  the  wisli  that  he  might  not  outlive  his  influence,  and  God  hon- 
ored his  desire.  His  last  sermon  was  on  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  two  weeks 
after,  he  died  of  paralysis,  his  last  words  being :  '  God's  government  is  infinitely 
perfect.'  Dr.  Baldwin  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  2  Tim.  iv,  7,  S,  and  Dr. 
Pierce  says:  '  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  funeral.  All  the  members  of  the 
society  appeared  with  badges  of  mourning,  the  women  with  black  bonnets  and 
handkerchiefs.  If  the  pastor  had  been  removed  in  the  bloom  of  youth  his  people 
could  not  have  been  more  deeply  affected.'  ^ 

James  Manning,  D.D.,  may  be  mentioned  next  in  chronological  order,  as  a 
Baptist  leader  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
October  22d,  1738,  and  died  July  29tli,  1791,  so  that  in  1776  lie  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  days.  Under  his  influence,  the  Rhode  Island  College  had  come  to  be  an  estab- 
lished fact,  the  Warren  Association  had  become  a  powerful  body,  and  his  influence 
throughout  New  England  was  very  great.  The  exactions  of  the  crown  upon  the  Col- 
onies had  become  so  onerous  in  177i  that  they  determined  to  meet  in  a  common 
Congress  for  the  purposes  of  calm  deliberation  and  resistance,  if  necessary,  but  to 
defend  their  rights  under  any  circumstances.  The  delegates  met  in  Carpenter's 
Ilall,  Pliilnilelphia,  September  5th,  177i.  At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Warren  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Medfleld,  September  1-lth,  they  resolved  to  address  this  flrst  Conti- 
nental Congress  not  only  upon  the  political  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Colonies   but 
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upon  their  own  privations,  in  that  tliev  were  denied  their  riglits  as  men  to  the  free 
worshij)  of  God,  and  they  sent  Isaac  Backus  to  present  tlieir  case.  lie  reached 
Phihidelpliia,  October  Stli,  and  on  the  12th  of  tliat  month  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation appointed  a  large  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  the 
agent  of  the  ^Varreu  Associa- 
tion. After  consulting  with 
a  number  of  leading  Quakers, 
they  determined  to  seek  a 
conference  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegates  rather  than 
to  address  the  Congress  as 
such.  Such  a  meeting  hav- 
ing been  arranged,  they  went 
to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
they  met  Samuel  and  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Cushing  and 
Kobert  Treat  Paine,  from 
Massachusetts ;  James  Ken- 
zie,  of  Xew  Jersey ;  Stephen 
Hopkins  and  Samuel  Ward, 
of  Rhode  Island ;  Joseph 
Galloway  and  Thomas  Mif- 
fin.  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  other  members  of 
Congress ;  with  many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  Joseph  Fox,  Israel 
and  James  Pemberton,  who  sympathized  with  the  suffering  Baptists.  Dr.  Manning 
opened  the  case  in  behalf  of  his  bretln-en  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  address,  and  then 
submitted  a  n)emorial  which  they  had  adopted.  Dr.  Guild  says  of  this  paper,  that 
it  '  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  preserved  in  lasting  remembrance.' 

The  first  sentence  couches  the  full  Baptist  doctrine  in  these  ringing  words : 
'  It  has  been  said  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  politics,  that  but  two  things  are  worth 
contending  for — Religion  and  Liberty.  For  the  latter  we  are  at  present  nobly  exert- 
ing ourselves  through  all  this  extensive  continent;  and  surely  no  one  whose  bosom 
feels  the  jiatriotic  glow  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty  can  remain  torpid  to  the  more 
ennobling  fiame  of  Religious  Feeedoji.'  They  go  on  to  declare  that  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  conscience  rank  too  high  to  be  subjected  to  fallible  legislators,  as  that 
dignity  belongs  to  God  alone.  Men  may  legislate  hypocritical  consciences  into  exist- 
ence, but  cannot  decree  their  fellow-men  Christians.  They  had  come  to  the  free  soil 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  plead  for  that  inestimable  blessing  which  every  lover  of  man- 
kind  should   desire.     They   then    described    the   sufferings   of   their   brethren    in 
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Massacluisetts,  amongst  those  who  had  fled  from  oppression  because  they  scorned 
domination  over  conscience,  and  yet  had  become  ignoble  oppressors  themselves. 
Thej'  claimed  their  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  under  the  char- 
ter, and  referi'ed  to  some  ameliorations  which  had  been  granted  to  them  in 
Massachusetts,  but  showed  that  these  were  a  hollow  mockery.  For  example, 
in  1728  their  persons  were  exempted  from  the  religious  tax,  but  not  their  property, 
if  they  did  not  live  within  five  miles  of  a  Bajjtist  meetinghouse;  yet,  in  1729, 
thirty  persons,  many  of  them  Baptists,  were  confined  in  Bristol  jail.  In  1729,  1783, 
173-t,  anil  17-17,  under  pretense  of  exempting  their  pi-opei'ty  from  this  tax,  they  had 
been  subjected  not  only  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances  but  to  much  severe  suffering, 
until  these  systematic  wrongs  culminated  in  the  outrages  which  robbed  tlie  Baptists 
at  Ashfield,  and  sold  their  burying-grounds  to  build  a  Congregational  meeting- 
house ;  and  they  closed  their  appeal  by  pointing  out  the  limits  of  human  legislation, 
the  just  tenure  of  property,  and  the  holy  principles  of  Christianit}-,  with  the  declara- 
tion that  they  were  faithful  citizens  to  all  civil  compacts ;  and  hence,  as  Christians, 
they  liad  a  right  to  stand  side  by  side  with  otiier  Christians  in  the  use  of  their  con- 
sciences in  religion. 

This  conference  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  having  a 
hard  case,  tried  to  explain  away  the  alleged  facts  as  best  they  could,  but  exhibited 
much  ill  temper  at  the  bare  relation  of  these  stinging  facts.  John  Adams  betrayed 
great  weakness  in  this  direction.  He  says  that  having  been  informed  by  Governors 
Hopkins  and  Ward,  that  President  Manning  and  Mr.  Backus  wished  to  meet  them 
on  '  a  little  business,'  they  went  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  there : 

'  To  my  great  snr])rise  found  the  hall  almost  full  of  people,  and  a  great  number 
of  Quakers  seated  at  the  long  table  with  their  liroad  brimmed  beavers  on  their  heads. 
We  were  invited  to  seats  among  tliem,  and  informed  that  they  had  received  com- 
plaints from  some  Anabajjtists  and  some  Friends  in  Massachusetts,  against  certain 
laws  of  that  province  restrictive  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  some  instances  v:ere 
mentioned  in  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  which  Friends  and 
Baptists  had  been  grievously  oppressed.  I  know  not  how  my  colleagues  felt,  but  I 
own  1  was  greatly  surprised  and  somewhat  indignant,  being,  like  my  friend  Chase, 
of  a  temper  naturally  quick  and  warm,  at  seeing  our  State  and  her  delegates  thus 
summoned  before  a  self-created  tribunal,  which  Avas  neither  legal  nor  constitutional. 
Isaac  Pemberton,  a  Quaker  of  large  property  and  more  intrigue,  liegan  to  speak, 
and  said  that  Congress  was  here  endeavoring  to  form  a  union  of  the  Colonies ;  but 
there  were  difliculties  in  the  M-ay,  and  none  of  more  importance  than  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  laws  of  New  England,  and  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  were  incon- 
sistent with  it,  for  they  not  onl}^  compelled  men  to  pay  to  the  building  of  churches 
and  the  support  of  ministers,  but  to  go  to  some  known  religious  assembh'  on  first 
days,  etc.,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  were  desirous  of  engaging  us  to  assure 
them  that  our  State  would  repeal  all  those  laws,  and  place  things  as  the^'  Avere 
in  Pennsylvania.' 

lie  then  goes  on  to  call  the  simple  Quaker  'this  artful  Jesuit,'  and  to  accuse 
him  of  attempting  to  break  np  the  Congress  by  drawing  oft"  Pennsylvania ;  and 
then  he  put  in  this  flimsy  plea,  which  none  but  an  'indignant'  man  would  have 
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submitted  wlien  lie  was  representing  a  great  people  in  deliheration,  concerning 
the  surest  way  to  break  their  fetters.  He  says  that  this  was  the  substance  of  his 
own  remarks : 

'  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  as  religious  and  conscientious  as  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  that  their  conscience  dictated  to  them  tliat  it  was  their  duty 
to  preserve  those  laws,  and,  therefore,  tiie  very  libei'ty  of  conscience  wjiich  Mr. 
Pembcrton  invoked  would  demand  indulgence  for  the  tender  consciences  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  and  allow  tliem  to  preserve  their  laws.  .  .  .  They  might 
as  well  turn  the  heavenly  bodies  out  of  their  annual  and  diurnal  courses  as  the  jieo- 
ple  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  day  from  their  meeting-house  and  Sunday  laws. 
Pembertun  made  no  reply  but  this:  ••  O !  sir,  |)ray  don't  urge  li[)erty  of  conscience 
in  favor  of  such  laws!  "...  Old  Isaac  Penibertou  was  quite  rude,  and  his  rudeness 
was  resented.' 

Clearly  it  was  ;  but  not  much  to  the  honor  of  John  Adams,  by  his  own  show- 
ing. The  Baptists  had  less  objection  to  the  Congregationalists  taxing  themselves 
to  support  their  own  ministers  foi-  conscience  sake,  if  their  consciences  were  '  ten- 
der '  on  that  subject,  than  they  had  to  that  tenderness  of  Massachusetts  conscience 
which  compelled  Baptists  to  support  the  Congregational  ministry  and  their  own  too. 
This  distinction  seems  to  have  been  the  rudeness  in  which  Isaac  Pemberton  indulged 
and  which  Adams  '  resented,'  but  just  how  '  indignant '  Adams  would  have  been  if 
Loi'd  North  had  insisted  that  the  tender  conscience  of  England  compelled  her  to  en- 
force lier  laws  in  Massachusetts  does  not  appear.  Probably  he  would  have  been  more 
'  indignant '  still.  Every  kind  of  misrepresentation  went  abroad  concerning  this  con- 
ference, and  in  high  quarters  the  Baptists  were  accused  of  trying  to  prevent  the 
Colonies  from  uniting  against  Britain,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  throw  stigma  on 
them  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Backus,  their  unflinch- 
ing agent,  was  threatened  with  the  gallows.  This  slander  they  refuted  in  various  doc- 
uments, but  the  answer  which  silenced  all  such  empt}'  clamor  was  the  hearty  una- 
nimity with  which  the  whole  body  threw  themselves  into  the  support  of  the  war  when 
independence  of  Britain  was  proclaimed.  Another  strange  episode  of  hatred 
revealed  itself  in  this  desperate  struggle.  When  they  could  obtain  no  justice  here, 
they  appealed  for  help  to  their  own  brethren  in  London,  and  Dr.  Stennett  appeared 
with  a  plea  for  them  before  his  majesty's  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations. 
He  begged  their  lordships  to  induce  the  king  : 

'To  disallow  an  act  passed  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  June. 
1767.  by  which  the  Antipedo-Baptists  and  Quakers  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
support  of  a  minister  of  a  different  ])crsuasion.  Their  lordships  thereupon  read  and 
considered  the  said  act,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  draught  of  a  i-epresentation  to  His 
Majesty  should  be  prepared,  proposing  that  it  may  be  disallowed.'  On  July  31. 
1771.  the  King  held  a  council,  and  'His  Majesty  taking  the  same  into  consideration 
was  pleased  with  the  advice  of  his  .Privy  Council  to  declare  his  disallowance  of  the 
said  act,  and  to  order  that  the  said  act  be  and  it  is  hereby  disallowed  and  rejected. 
Whereof  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majes- 
ty's said  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  the  time  being,  and  all  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  are  to  take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.' 
51 
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Tlie  loyalty  of  the  Baptists  to  the  American  cause  was  so  clearly  evinced,  their 
appeals  for  equal  rights  were  so  well-balanced  and  reasonable,  and  their  unyielding 
struggles  for  liberty  were  so  open  and  manly,  that  at  last  they  began  to  be  felt  and 
respected  in  public;  affairs.  Schooled  in  conscience  and  scourged  to  unconquerable 
resistance  to  tyranny,  they  were  driven  to  the  use  of  every  honorable  incentive; 
like  M'ise  men  they  organized  for  a  long  and  severe  contest,  with  Backus,  Man- 
ning and  Stillman  at  their  head,  and  made  their  first  attacks  upon  the  strongholds  of 
political  Puritanism.  Their  powerful  committee  at  Boston  addressed  a  most  states- 
manlike document  to  the  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  which  met  at  Cambridge,  No- 
vember 22d,  1774,  in  which  they  once  more  submitted  their  case.  John  Hancock, 
the  president,  presented  the  paper,  and  asked  whether  or  not  it  should  be  read.  The 
intolerants  cried  with  one  accord,  '  No,  no.'  But  a  more  considerate  member  rising 
said  :  '  This  is  very  extraordinary,  that  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  a  denomination 
who,  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  were  as  good  members  of  society  as  any,  and  were 
equally  engaged  with  others  in  the  defense  of  their  civil  liberties.'  He  moved  that 
it  be  read,  and  the  motion  was  adopted.  After  the  reading  the  general  disposition 
was  to  throw  it  out  unacted  upon.  By  that  time  Mr.  Adams  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and,  rising  to  his  feet,  said  that  he  apprehended  if  it  were  thrown  out  it  might  cause 
a  division  amongst  the  provinces,  and  he  moved  its  reference  to  a  committee.  On 
consideration  the  Congress  sent  this  soft  and  civil  answer : 

'  In  Pkovixcial  Congress,  Cambridge,  December  9,  1774. 

'  On  reading  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  agent  to  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  this  government : 

^Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  each  denom- 
ination in  the  province  is  the  sincere  wish  of  this  Congress  ;  but  being  by  no  means 
vested  with  powers  of  civil  government,  whereby  they  can  redress  tiie  grievances  of 
any  person  whatever,  they  therefore  recommend  to  the  Baptist  Churches  that  when 
a  General  Assembly  shall  be  convened  in  this  colony  they  lay  tiie  real  grievances  of 
said  Churches  before  the  same,  when  and  where  this  petition  will  most  certainly 
meet  with  all  that  attention  due  to  the  memorial  of  a  denomination  of  Christians 
so  well  disposed  to  the  public  weal  of  their  country. 

'By  order  of  the  Congress.  'JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

'Benjamin  Lincoln,  Secretary. 
'  A  true  extract  from  the  minutes.' 

The  moral  effect  of  this  action  on  the  public  mind  was  very  great,  for  it 
advised  the  Baptists  what  course  to  take  in  the  matter  of  their  '  real  grievances,' 
and  when  the  Assembly  met,  in  October,  1775,  a  new  and  strong  paper  was  sent  for 
its  consideration.  Upon  its  presentation  Major  Hawley  declared  to  the  body  that 
without  doubt  the  Baptists  had  been  injuriously  treated,  and  the  memorial  was  com- 
mitted to  seven  members  for  deliberate  consideration.  Dr.  Asaph  Fletcher,  a  Bap- 
tist, was  on  that  committee,  and  after  long  debate  it  recommended  redress  of  Bap- 
tist grievances.  This  caused  great  commotion  in  the  House,  and  the  memorial,  with 
those  who  sent  it,  was  severely  attacked.     Major  Hawley  defended  both,  and  told 
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the  Assembly  '  tluit  the  establislied  religion  of  this  colony  was  not  worth  a  groat, 
and  wished  it  might  fall  to  the  ground,'  as  Dr.  Fletcher  writes.  After  long  discus- 
sion it  ordered  that  Dr.  Fletcher  'have  liberty  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  redress  of 
such  grievances  as  he  apprehends  the  Baptists  labor  under.'  "WJien  this  was  passed, 
Mr.  Gerry  moved  that  the  Baptists  withdraw  their  memorial,  foi-  he  was  offended 
with  the  plain  and  sound  maimer  in  which  it  had  put  tiieir  wrongs  on  record. 
Hawley  opposed  this  motion,  wisiiing  the  paper  to  be  put  on  file,  for  it  was  worthy; 
'  and  he  hoped  it  would  lie  there  till  it  had  eaten  out  tlie  present  establishment.' 
Fletcher  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  read  but  never  acted  upon. 

Dr.  Manning  was  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  1786,  where  he  served  as  their  representative,  with  great  honor 
to  himself  and  his  constituents,  his  voice  and  pen  being  ever  ready  to  treat  the  grciit 
subjects  under  consideration  with  marked  skill.  He  had  great  influence  with  the 
people  of  Xew  England,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ;  which 
■was  felt  in  the  most  wholesome  manner  when  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  strongly  opposed,  for  he  cast  his  entire  weight  in  its  favor  when  it  was  in 
danger  of  rejection.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  both  as  a  Baptist  and  an 
American.  Broad,  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing,  his  memory  cannot  be  too 
sacredly  cherished.  He  was  manly  and  engaging  in  his  address,  spontaneous  and 
forceful  in  his  eloquence,  symmetrical  and  powerful  in  body  and  mind,  and,  better 
than  all  besides,  he  was  true  to  his  holy  convictions  and  his  redeeming  Lord.  Another 
grand  but  very  different  Baptist  leader  of  those  days  was : 

John  Leland,  born  May  14th,  1751,  at  Grafton,  Mass. ;  died  January  11th,  1811. 
Xo  three  great  men  could  differ  more  widely  than  Stillman,  Manning  and  Leland. 
They  were  all  wise  in  council  and  mighty  in  execution,  but  they  worked  in  various 
departments  of  patriotic  activity  and  reached  different  classes.  Leland's  convictions 
were  as  clear  and  deep  as  they  well  could  be,  but  his  tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  bis 
early  training,  all  ran  in  other  channels  than  those  of  his  compeers.  Thev  were 
drilled  in  classic  thought  and  expression  ;  his  associations  had  been  with  the  pure, 
robust  and  sturdy  plebeians  of  his  youth.  His  powers  were  rare  and  natural ;  theirs 
were  molded  by  culture.  They  were  polished,  measured,  graceful ;  he  followed 
the  instincts  of  mother-wit,  quick  adaptation  and  eccentric  eloquence.  They  reached 
the  grave,  the  conservative  and  thoughtful ;  he  moved  the  athletic  masses.  Tliey 
did  more  to  begin  the  Baptist  struggle  under  the  Federalism  of  the  East ;  he  lived  to 
finish  the  triumjjh  in  the  radical  democracy  of  the  South.  It  is,  therefore,  wondei-- 
ful  to  see  how  exactly  God  adapted  them  to  their  fields  and  made  them  true  yoke- 
fellows in  the  same  holy  cause. 

Leland  was  baptized  by  Xoah  Alden,  of  Bellingham,  Mass.,  in  1771,  only  two 
3'ears  before  the  war,  and  after  the  most  intense  soul-agonies  on  account  of  his  sins 
and  exposure  to  the  second  death.  A  year  afterwards  he  took  his  first  journey  to 
Xew  Jersey  and  Virginia.     In  1776  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Mount 
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Poney,  in  Culpeper  County,  and  for  a  time  was  its  pastor  until  he  j-omovcd 
to  Orange  County.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  travelinj^  at  large  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  spending  about  fifteen  years  of  his  ministry  in  Virginia,  where 
lie  baptized  about  700  persons  on  their  faith  in  Christ.  Dr.  Semple  said  that  he 
was  probably  the  most  popular  preacher  who  ever  resided  in  Virginia.  The  late 
Dr.  Cone  loved  to  describe  him  as  he  heard  him  preach;  in  his  own  inimitable 
manner  he  would  give  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  fertile  genius  in  times  of  strait, 

his  astonishing  memory,  espe- 
cially of  Scripture,  and  his  vi- 
vacity and  wit  in  handling  an 
antagonist,  expressed  in  home 
thrusts  and  cogent  logic.  And, 
withal,  he  always  spolce  of 
Leland's  awful  solemnity  in  ad- 
dressing tlie  Throne  of  Grace, 
and  in  enforcing  the  claims  of 
God's  justice,  truth  and  benev- 
olence. There  was  little  of  the 
sensational  about  him,  but  a 
tender  unction  often  moved  the 
crowds  that  followed  him  and 
led  them  without  resistance  to 
the  atoning  Lamb.  He  had 
many  struggles  of  mind  as  to 
the  most  successful  way  of  ad- 
dressing sinners  and  of  leading 
them  to  repentance.  He  was  a 
Calvinist,  but  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  methods  of  Gill  ; 
neither  did  Wesley  or  Andrew  Fuller  suit  him  ;  and  for  practical  purposes  he 
thought  that  two  grains  of  Arminianism  with  three  of  Calvinism  made  a  good 
proportion  in  preaching.  He  says  that  one  time  he  was  preaching  when  his  soul 
got  'into  the  trade  winds,''  and  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  him  he 
paid  no  attention  cither  to  Gill  or  Fuller,  and  five  of  his  hearers  confessed  Christ. 
He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  advocates  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  did  a  noble  work  with  the  Virginia  Baptists  in  that  direction.  He 
believed  that  God  had  called  him  to  a  special  mission  to  stand  by  his  brethren 
in  his  adopted  State ;  so  that  we  find  him  side  by  side  M-ith  Harris,  Ford, 
Williams,  Waller  and  others  on  every  occasion  where  an  inch  of  ground  could  be 
gained.  He  entered  the  State  too  late  to  suffer  by  persecution  as  a  prisoner,  but 
he  was  there  in  the  thickest  of  the  legal  fight.     To   use   his  own  words :  '  The 
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dragon  roared  with  hideous  peals,  but  was  not  red ;  tlic  beast  appeared  formi- 
dable, but  was  not  scarlet  colored,'  and  his  Virginia  chronicles  show  that  he  was 
right. 

Scarcely  was  the  first  shot  fired  at  Lexington,  when  every  Baptist  on  the  con- 
tinent sprang  to  his  feet  and  hailed  its  echo  as. the  pledge  of  deliverance,  as  well 
from  domestic  as  foreign  oppressors.  They  were  amongst  the  first  to  suffer  and  to 
sacrifice,  and  then  their  enemies  were  mean  enough  to  charge  them  with  ingratitude 
to  the  king  who  had  interposed  for  their  help  in  Massachusetts.  But  nothing 
moved  them  from  their  steadfastness ;  hence,  wherever  the  Bi'itish  standard  was 
triumphant,  their  pastors  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  flocks,  their  meeting- 
houses were  destroyed,  and  they  were  hated  of  all  men.  In  common  with  all 
Whigs  they  were  traitors  to  the  crown,  and  the  State  Churches  in  New  England  and 
Virginia  rendered  it  hard  for  them  as  fellow-patriots  to  fight  comfortably  at  their 
side,  because  they  set  at  naught  religious  exactions  which  these  regarded  in  force, 
inflexible  as  laws  of  Media  and  Persia.  It  required  plain,  honest  men,  of  Leland's 
will  and  nerve,  to  meet  this  state  of  things,  and  he  never  flinched,  nor  did  his 
Virginia  brethren.  They  organized  their  resistance  as  a  denomination,  and  in  May, 
1775,  sixty  Churches  met  at  the  Dover  Church,  when  their  representatives  resolved 
to  address  the  Convention  which  Virginia  had  called  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Tlie  address  of  the  Baptists  is  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  this  political 
body.  It  states  that  they  were  alarmed  at  the  oppressions  which  hung  over  America, 
and  had  determined  that  war  should  be  made  with  Great  Britain,  tliat  many  of  their 
bretliren  had  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and  many  more  were  ready  to  do  so,  and  that  they 
would  encourage  their  young  ministers  to  serve  as  chaplains  in  tlie  arm}-  which 
should  resist  Great  Britain.  Also,  they  declared  that  'Toleration  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment is  not  sufficient ;  that  no  State  religious  establishment  ought  to  exist ;  that 
all  religious  denominations  ought  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing;  and  that  to  all 
alike  the  protection  of  the  government  should  be  extended,  securing  to  them  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  own  religious  principles  and  modes  of  worship.' 
These  positions  they  argued  and  fortified  at  length,  and  they  sent  this  memorial 
to  the  Convention  by  a  Committee  composed  of  Jeremiah  Walker,  John  Williams 
and  George  Roberts.  This  Convention  instructed  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  declare  American  independence  on  Mav  15th,  1776.  Our  brethren  were 
wise  in  their  generation  ;  their  deputation  succeeding  in  enlisting  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  in  their  cause  of  full  religious  freedom.  Dr.  Hawks,  in 
his  'History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,'  says:  'The  Baptists  were  not 
slow  in  discovering  the  advantageous  position  in  which  the  political  troubles 
of  the  country  had  placed  them.  Their  numerical  strength  was  such  as  to 
make  it  important  to  both  sides  to  secure  their  influence;  they  knew  this,  and 
therefore  determined  to  turn  the  circumstances  to  their  profit  as  a  sect.  Perse- 
cution had  taught  them  not  to  love  the  establishment,  and  now  they  saw  before  them 
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a  reasonable  prospect  of  overturning  it  entirely.  In  their  Association  tliey  liad 
calmly  discussed  the  matter,  and  resolved  on  their  course;  in  this  course  they  vvei-o 
consistent  to  the  end.' 

The  bitterest  persecutions  whicli  they  had  endured  ran  through  the  twelve 
years  between  1763  and  1775,  and  they  gained  their  full  freedom  only  point  by 
point  and  inch  by  inch  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  which  tlie  Convention 
could  be  induced  to  do,  under  the  lead  of  the  three  great  statesmen  named,  was  to 
return  a  complimentary  answer  to  tlie  Baptists,  aud  to  pass  an  order  tliat  the  minis- 
ters of  other  denominations  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  chaplains  of  the 
Virginian  army  with  those  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  this  was  i-eally  the  first 
step  gained  toward  equality  by  our  Baptist  brethren.  A  second,  and  much  more 
inipor*:ant  one,  was  taken  in  1776,  when  under  the  same  influences  the  Vii'ginia 
Declaration  of  Bights  was  adopted,  June  12th,  the  XVIth  Article  of  which  lays 
the  Baptist  principle  of  soul-liberty  as  the  corner-stone  of  Virginia's  govern- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  a  general  petition  that  all  sects  should  be  exempted 
from  legal  taxes  for  tlie  support  of  any  one  particular  Church,  and  on  October 
7th,  1776,  the  State  salaries  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  suspended.  Jefferson 
says  that:  'The  first  Republican  Legislature  which  met  in  1776  was  crowded  with 
petitions  to  abolish  this  spiritual  tyranny.  These  brougiit  on  the  severest  contest 
in  which  I  was  ever  engaged,'  and  he  adds  that  the  measure  to  suspend  tliis  and 
certain  otiier  old  laws  touching  tlie  established  Church  was  carried  only  aftei'  'Des- 
perate contests'  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  house,  'almost  daily  from  the  lltli 
of  October  to  the  5th  of  December.'  It  was  not  until  1779  that  these  salaries  paid 
by  legal  taxation  were  abolished  forever. 

During  the  struggle  to  abolish  the  State  religion  there  arose  a  fear  in  the 
minds  of  many  devout  people,  that  Christianity  itself  might  fall,  or  be  so  far  im- 
paired as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State,  which  is  founded  on  true  morality 
and  religion.  Even  Pati-ick  Henry  felt  some  alarm  here,  champion  as  he  was 
for  religious  libert}^  He  looked  upon  the  success  of  the  Republican  movement, 
and  rightly,  as  depending  upon  tiie  virtue  of  the  people,  without  which  it  must 
miserably  fail.  He  saw  that  the  influence  of  the  war  would  be  corrupting,  tliat 
the  country  was  threatened  with  the  destructive  ideas  of  France,  and  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  country  were  so  poorly  supported  that  he  was  alarmed,  for  he  had 
never  seen  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system  on  a  large  scale.  In  common, 
therefore,  with  many  others,  he  caught  the  idea  that  the  State  authorities  should 
regulate  religion  by  imposing  a  tax  on  all  its  citizens,  leaving  each  person  at  liberty 
to  appropriate  his  tax  to  the  support  of  his  own  Church.  This  measure  seemed 
healthful  to  and  was  supported  by  nearly  all  Christian  denominations  in  Virginia 
except  the  Baptists,  who  refused  to  be  taxed  by  the  State  even  for  the  support 
of  their  own  Churches.  They  took  this  ground  on  principle,  namely :  Tiiat  the 
State  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  the  question  of  religion  was  left  amongst 
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liis  inalienable  riglits  in  *lie  hands  of  every  man,  subject  to  liis  choice,  and  that 
Cliristianity  needed  no  State  support  by  compulsory  measures;  tliereforc,  it  was 
an  abuse  and  a  usurpation  of  power  over  the  citizen  for  tlie  State  to  touch  the 
subject  at  all. 

Tliey  said  in  their  remonstrance:  '  Wiio  does  not  see  that  tiic  same  authorit}' 
which  can  establish  Christianity  in  exclusion  of  all  utlier  religions  may  establish, 
witii  the  same  ease,  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  sects? ' 
They  argued  that  an  established  Church  destroys  all  equality  before  the  law,  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  as  it  imposes  burdens  on  some  and  exempts  others.  They  insisted 
that  the  liberties  of  man  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth  required  Virginia 
to  renounce  all  interference  in  the  religion  of  her  citizens.  In  consequence  of  their 
resistance  the  Assessment  Bill  was  defeated,  and  Dr.  Hawks  writes:  'The  Bajitists 
were  the  principal  promoters  of  this  work,  and,  in  truth,  aided  more  than  any  other 
denomination  in  its  accomplishment.'' 

A  volume  would  be  necessai'v  for  a  full  detail  of  tlie  service  which  the  Baptists 
rendered  to  their  country,  in  iier  civic  and  military  departments,  during  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War.  A  few  individual  eases  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  interest 
which  they  took  in  the  issue.  In  Virginia,  Capt.  M'Clanahan,  a  minister  of  Cul- 
peper  County,  raised  a  military  company  of  Baptists,  with  whom  he  served  on  the 
field  botli  as  captain  and  chaplain.  Howe  says  that  the  Legislature  had  invited  the 
formation  of  such  companies  '  nnder  officers  of  their  own  principles.'  *  Semple  tells 
us  that  Rev.  David  Barrow  took  his  musket  and  did  good  service  for  iiis  country  in 
the  conflict,  winning  great  honor  for  himself  also.  Dr.  Cone  states  that  his  grand- 
father, Col.  Joab  Houghton,  while  attending  worship  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house 
at  Hopewell,  X.  J.,  met  a  messenger  out  of  breath  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Lexington.  He  kept  silence  till  the  services  were  closed,  then  in  the  open  lot 
before  the  sanctuary  detailed  to  the  congregation:  'The  story  of  the  cowardly 
murder  at  Lexington  by  the  royal  ti-oops,  the  heroic  vengeance  following  hard  upon 
it,  the  retreat  of  Percy,  and  the  gathering  of  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  around 
the  beleagured  hills  of  Boston.  Then  pausing,  and  looking  over  the  silent  crowd, 
he  said  slowly:  "■  Men  of  Mew  Jersey,  the  red  coats  are  murdering  our  brethren 
in  Xew  England.  Wlio  follows  me  to  Boston?"  Every  man  in  that  audience 
stepped  out  into  line  and  answered,  '-11"  There  was  not  a  coward  nor  a  traitor  in 
old  Hopewell  meeting-iiouse  that  day.'  Col.  Houghton  continued  in  the  army  to  the 
close  of  the  war  and  fought  valiantly.  At  one  time  a  band  of  marauding  Hessians 
had  entered  a  New  Jersey  house  at  Moore's  Mill,  to  plunder  it,  having  stacked  their 
arms  at  the  door.  He  seized  their  arms  and  made  their  leader  and  a  dozen  men  his 
prisoners,  almost  in  sight  of  the  British  arm}-.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hopewell 
Baptist  Chui'ch,  and  died  in  1795. 

General  Seriven,  of  Georgia,  the  grandson  of  Rev.  "William  Scriven,  was  a 
brave  soldier.     After  Savannah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  forces,  the  officer 
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in  coiiunand  ordered  him  to  give  up  Suiibury  also,  and  received  the  answer:  '  Come 
and  take  it.'  Afterwards  he  was  slaughtered  in  an  ambuscade  of  British  and  Tories 
at  Laurel  Hill.  Colonel  Mills,  who  commanded  1,000  riflemen  witii  great  skill  at 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Although  captured  with  Generals  Sullivan  and  Sterling,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier- 
General  for  his  valor.  Colonel  Loxley,  who  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  of  whom  of  it  was  said,  '  he  was  always  foremost  when  great  guns 
were  in  question,'  was  a  member  of  the  same  Church.  John  Brown,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  brother  to  Nicholas,  and  a  firm  Baptist,  owned  twenty'  vessels  liable  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  enemy.  In  1772,  when  the  British  war  vessel  Gaspee  entered  Narra- 
ganset  Bay.  to  enforce  British  revenue  customs,  she  ran  aground,  whereupon  Brown 
sent  eight  boats,  artned  by  sixty-four  men,  under  the  command  of  Abraham  Whip- 
ple, one  of  his  ship-masters,  to  destroy  her.  On  opening  fire  Lieutenant  Duddington 
was  wounded,  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  crew  left,  and  the  Gaspee  was  blown  up. 
It  has  been  said  that  'this  was  the  first  British  blood  shed  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.' We  have  another  great  patriot  in  the  person  of  John  Hart,  who  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declai'ation  of 
Independence.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1770,  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  pass- 
ing the  following  resolution  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  :  '  That  no  further  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  supply  of  His  Majesty's  troops  stationed  in  this  colony.' 
This  resolution  startled  the  people,  and  the  Governor  threatened  the  Assembly  so 
seriously  that  it  annulled  this  action  and  voted  £500  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Hart 
stood  firm,  voted  against  reconsideration,  and  in  April,  1771,  sustained  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed  the  second  time.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  after  that  State  had  declared  itself  free,  and  he  was  hunted  as  an  arrant 
traitor.  The  Legislature  was  obliged  to  flee  from  place  to  place,  its  members  hiding 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  Governor  Parker  says  that  when  Hart  returned 
to  visit  his  home  he  found  it  deserted ;  '  the  health  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  impaired  by  the  cares  of  a  large  family  and  the  alarm  created 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Hessians,  had  given  way,  and  she  died  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband.  His  children  had  fled,  and  were  concealed  in  various  places  in  the 
mountains.  His  crops  had  been  consumed  by  the  enemy,  and  his  stock  driven  away. 
Ho  was  compelled  to  fly  to  save  his  life,  and  for  weeks  he  was  a  fugitive,  hunted 
from  house  to  house,  wandering  through  the  forests  and  sleeping  in  caves.'  When 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  in  the  snow  and  hail  and  rain  of  that  immortal 
night,  December  25th,  1776,  and  found  himself  and  his  little  band  of  heroes 
safe  in  Trenton  the  next  morning,  honest  John  Hart  came  forth  from  his  hiding 
place,  convened  the  Legislature  for  January  22d,  1777,  and  held  his  fidelity  till  his 
death,  full  of  years  and  honoi's.  He  executed  a  deed  to  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Hopewell,  in  1771,  giving  the  land  on  which  tlieir  meeting-house  is  built, 
and    led    in    tl;e    erection    of    the    building    where    he   and  his    family  worshiped 
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God.  On  July  4tli,  1865,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  erected  a  beautiful  nionu- 
luent,  of  Quincy  granite,  over  liis  bones  at  Hopewell.  He  is  represented  as  being 
tall  and  very  prepossessing  in  person,  very  kind  in  his  disposition,  aud  he  made  a 
great  favorite  of  his  negro  servant,  Jack.  Jack  committed  larceny  on  some  of  his 
master's  goods  in  his  absence,  and  many  wished  Hart  to  punish  him  ;  but  he  said  that, 
as  he  had  confided  all  his  movables  to  Jack's  care,  he  must  let  the  ofifense  pass  as  a 
breach  of  trust.  "When  he  was  secreted  in  the  Sourland  Mountains,  in  1776,  he 
rested  where  he  could  in  the  day-time,  and  slept  at  night  in  an  out-house,  with 
his  companion,  the  family  dog.  A  marginal  note  on  the  journal  of  the  Legislature 
for  ITTtt,  and  the  probate  of  his  will,  show  that  he  died  in  that  year ;  the  first  of 
these  being  May  lltli,  and  the  last  May  23d. 

These  few  instances  show  the  general  tone  of  American  patriotism  amougst 
the  American  Baptists,  for  their  ranks  were  almost  unbroken  on  this  subject. 
Judge  Curweti  was  au  ardent  Tory ;  he  mentions  926  persons  of  note  who  sym. 
pathized  with  the  British,  and  a  still  more  numerous  array  of  Tories  exiled  by  Colo- 
nial law;  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  not  the  name  of  one  Baptist  on  the  list. ' 
Most  of  the  officials  of  Rhode  Island  and  about  two  fifths  of  lier  people  were  Bap- 
tists. In  1704  she  formed  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  whose  design  it  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Colonies  in  maintaining  their  liberties.  This 
chapter  may  well  close  with  a  brief  notice  of  several  Baptist  ministers  who  served 
as  chaplains,  for  out  of  twenty-one  whose  names  are  now  known,  six  of  them,  or 
neai-ly  one  third  of  tlie  number,  were  our  own  brethren,  who  rendered  marked  serv- 
ice, some  of  them  being  of  national  reputation  and  influence.  Mention  may  be 
made  of : 

Hezekiah  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  entered  the  army  in  1776, 
and  so  noted  did  he  become  as  a  patriot  that  he  not  only  attracted  the  notice  of 
"Washington,  but  became  his  personal  friend,  corresponded'  freely  with  him  after 
the  war,  and  was  visited  by  him  at  Haverhill  in  1789.  Smith  set  an  example  of 
braver}'  to  tlie  soldiers  in  battle,  as  well  as  of  devotion  to  their  country  and  purity 
of  character.  His  recently  published  journal  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
movements  of  Gates  in  foiling  Burgoyne's  attempt  to  join  Clinton,  and  on  his  over- 
throw at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.     AVe  have  already  spoken  of 

Rev.  John  Gang,  who  was  a  patriot  of  the  best  order,  as  well  as  a  noble  pastor. 
He  began  his  services  in  the  army  in  Clinton's  New  York  Brigade,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  animating  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Chatterton's  Hill.  The  army 
was  in  something  of  a  panic,  and  with  cool  courage  he  took  liis  post  in  what  seemed 
a  forlorn  hope.  Many  were  abandoning  their  guns  and  flying  without  firing  a  shot, 
so  that  a  mere  handful  were  holding  their  ground  when  he  sprang  to  the  front. 
He  states  that  lie  knew  his  station  in  time  of  action  to  be  with  the  surgeons,  and  he 
half  apologizes  for  his  daring,  saying :  '  In  this  battle  I  somehow  got  to  the  front  of 
the  regiment,  yet  I  dnrst  not  quit  my  place  for  fear    of  dampening  the  spirits  of 
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the  soldiers  or  bringing  on  n)yself  an  imputation  of  cowardice.'  He  was  at  Fort 
Montgomery  when  it  was  taken  by  storm,  but  knew  nothing  of  fear.  "Webb,  War- 
ren, Hall  and  Washington  were  all  his  personal  friends.  An  interesting  incident  in 
his  chaplaincy  is  related  by  Ruttenbeer,  in  his  '  History  of  Newburg.'  News  was 
received  tiiat  hostilities  had  ceased  and  that  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
settled;  and  on  April  19th,  1783,  Washington  proclaimed  peace  from  the  'New 
Building,'  and  called  on  the  chaplains  with  the  sevei-al  brigades  to  render  thanks  to 
God.  Both  banks  of  the  Hudson  were  lined  by  the  patriot  hosts,  with  drum  and 
fife,  burnished  arms  and  floating  banners.  At  high  noon  thirteen  guns  from  Fort 
Putnam  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  army  fired  a  volley.  At  that 
moment  the  hosts  of  freedom  bowed  before  God  in  prayer,  after  which  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  floated  from  all  voices  to  the  Eternal  throne.  This  building  was  not 
Washington's  head-quarters,  but  was  a  large  room  for  public  assemblies,  sometimes 
called  the  '  Temple,'  located  in  New  Windsor,  between  Newburg  and  West  Point. 
Tiiatcher  says  in  his  'Journal'  that  when  this  touching  scene  occurred  the  proclama- 
tion made  from  the  steps  was  followed  by  three  huzzas,  then  prayer  was  offered  to 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world  by  Pev.  John  Gano,  and  an  anthem  was  per- 
formed by  Voices  and  instruments.  After  these  services  the  army  returned  to 
quarters  and  spent  the  day  in  suitable  festivities.  Then,  at  sundown,  the  signal  gun 
of  Fort  Putnam  called  the  soldiers  to  arms  and  another  volley  of  joy  rang  all  along 
the  line.  This  was  three  times  repeated,  cannon  discharges  followed  with  the  flash- 
ing of  thousands  of  fire-arms,  and  the  beacons  from  the  hilltops,  no  longer  'harbin 
gers  of  danger,'  lighted  up  the  gloom  and  rolled  on  the  tidings  of  peace  through 
New  England  and  shed  their  radiance  on  the  Ijlood-stained  field  of  Lexington.' 
Every  patriotic  Christian  heart  in  the  nation  joined  in  the  thanksgiving  to  which 
this  patriot  Baptist  pastor  gave  expression  in  the  presence  of  his  immortal  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Pev.  David  Jones,  born  in  Delaware,  May  12t]i,  1736,  was  another  eminent  Bap- 
tist chaplain.  He  had  been  a  student  at  the  Hopewell  Academy  for  three  years, 
pastor  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  liowever,  he  was  pastor  at  Great  Valley,  Chester 
County,  Pa.  He  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  and  had  highly  offended  many 
Tories  in  New  Jersey  by  the  free  utterance  of  his  Whig  sentiments.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  appointed  a  day  of  fVisting  and  prayer  in  1675,  when  he  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  in  defense  of  the  war  to  Colonel  Dewee's  regiment,  which  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind  when  printed.  He  became  Chaplain  to 
Colonel  St.  Clair's  regiment  in  1776,  and  greatly  aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  sol- 
diers in  a  sermon  just  before  the  conflict  at  Ticonderoga.  He  served  also  under 
Gates  and  Wayne,  and  was  so  heroic  that  General  Howe  offered  a  reward  for  his 
capture,  and  one  or  more  plots  were  laid  to  secure  him,  but  failed.  lie  pi-eached 
to  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  M^hen  the  news  came  that  France   had  i-ecognized 
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American  iiidepciideiice.  It  seems  to  liave  been  liis  custom  to  preaeli  as  often  as 
possible  before  going  into  battle,  and  lie  remained  in  the  army  until  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis.  at  Yorktown.  "Wlieti  Wavne  was  sent  against  the  Indians,  in  1T94-(m;, 
he  ac'Cdiiipanied  him  as  chaplain,  and  again  in  tlu'  same  capacity  he  went  throiiiih 
the  war  with  Britain  in  181:2,  under  (ienerals  Brown  and  Wilkinson.  He  was  the 
father  of  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  D.D.,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Hon.  Horatio 
Gates  Jones,  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  "William  Yaxhorn  was  another  Baptist  chaplain  of  note.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  committed  to  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Lower  Dublin,  Pa.,  and  for  thir- 
teen years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Southampton,  in  that  State.  His  life  in 
the  army  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  consistency,  piety  and  industi-y,  rather 
than  by  stirring  acts  of  enterprise  and  daring.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  whei-e  he  closed  his  useful  life  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  flock. 

Rev.  Charles  Thompson  ranked  equally  with  his  fellow-chaplains  as  a  man  of 
culture  and  vigor.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  17-18,  and  was  the  valedictorian 
of  the  first  class  which  graduated  from  Rhode  Island  College  under  the  Presidency 
of  Dr.  Manning,  numbering  seven,  in  1769 ;  he  also  succeeded  the  doctor  as  pastor 
at  Warren.  There  he  baptized  Dr.  William  Williams,  one  of  his  classmates, 
who  afterwards  established  the  Academy  at  Wreutham.  In  1778  the  meet- 
ing-house and  parsonage  at  Warren  were  burned  by  the  British  and  Hessian  troops, 
and  Thompson  entered  the  American  army  as  chaplain,  where  he  served  for  three 
years.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar  and  a  finished  gentleman,  winning  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  army.  This  exposed  him  to  the  special  hatred  of  the  enemy,  wlio  made 
him  a  prisoner  of  war  and  kept  him  on  a  guard-ship  at  Newport.  He  served  many 
years  as  pastor  at  Swansea,  and  died  of  consumption  in  1803.  The  last,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  noted  of  our  chaplains,  was 

W^iLLiAM  Rogers,  D.D.  He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1751,  and  graduated 
in  the  same  class  with  Thompson.  He  was  the  first  student  received  at  that  college, 
entering  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  on  the  day  of  his  graduation  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  benevolence.  In  1772  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Philadelphia,  and  had  been  there  three  years  when  Pennsylvania  raised  her  quota 
of  soldiers  for  that  province;  he  was  first  appointed  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
Brigade  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  1778  he  accompanied  General 
Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations,  at  the  liead  of  3,000  troops  gath- 
ered at  Wj'oming.  They  marched  north  to  Tioga  Point,  then  on  the  frontier.  His 
eminent  ability  and  refined  manners  placed  him  on  relations  of  intimate  friendship 
with  General  Washington,  and  made  him  an  ornament  in  our  Churches.  For  years 
he  served  as  Professor  of  English  and  Oratoi'y  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  battle,  in  camp,  in  hospitals  or  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  professor's  chair  he  was  alike  at  home,  and  a  blessing  to  all  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    AMERICAN    BAPTISTS   AND    CONSTITUTIONAL    LIBERTY. 

DR.  LEOjSTARD  bacon  writes  of  tlie  Baptists  in  his  '  New  England  Tlie- 
ocracy  '  thus :  '  It  has  been  daimed  for  these  Churches  that  from  tiie  age  of 
the  Reformation  onward  they  have  been  always  foremost  and  always  consistent  in 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  calling 
in  question  their  right  to  so  great  an  honor.' '  But  until  the  American  Revolution 
they  had  scant  means,  comparatively,  to  demonstrate  the  practical  soundness  of  this 
claim.  Yet  when  the  field  was  open  for  experimental  proof  that  it  was  well 
founded,  they  were  not  found  faithless  in  their  relations  either  to  the  free  constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  or  to  that  of  the  United  States.  They  had  little  to  hope 
from  most  of  their  fellow-colonists,  who  had  gone  to  the  verge  of  their  power  in 
using  all  social  and  legal  forces  to  persecute  and  destroy  them  as  a  religious  body, 
and  that  phase  of  the  question  was  solemnly  considered  by  them.  When  Dr.  Saniuel 
Jones  went  as  one  of  their  committee  to  present  their  appeal  to  the  Continental 
Congress  he  said :  '  It  seemed  unreasonable  to  us  that  we  should  be  called  to  stand 
Tip  with  them  in  defense  of  liberty,  if,  after  all,  it  was  to  be  a  liberty  for  one  party 
to  oppress  another.'  The  little  Baptist  colony  of  Rhode  Island  had  more  to  lose  and 
less  to  gain  by  revolution  than  any  of  her  twelve  sister  colonies.  Unlike  Jlassiiclin- 
setts  and  Virginia,  she  had  no  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  -who  could  veto 
her  acts  of  legislation.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  this  State  enjoyed  after  the  revolu- 
tion,^ '  a  form  of  government  under  its  charter  so  thoroughl}'  republican  that  no 
change  was  required  beyond  a  renunciation  of  tiie  King's  name,  in  the  style  of  its 
public  acts.'  Revolution  would  imperil  her  largest  liberties,  while  complete  success 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  independence  of  Britain  would  add  little  to  the  rights 
which  she  already  possessed.  But  should  she  be  conquered  she  must  rL'linquisb  even 
these,  for  the  Crown  would  appoint  her  a  Governor  and  control  her  legislation,  at 
least  by  the  power  of  the  veto. 

Yet  no  selfish  consideration  of  this  sort  weighed  with  the  Baptists  of  Rhode 
Island.  They  saw  their  brethren  of  other  colonies  oppressed  more  than  they  were, 
and  as  their  own  love  of  liberty  was  a  genuine  growth,  the}'  demanded  it  as  the  birth- 
right of  all.  Hence,  they  were  as  ready  at  once  to  resist  encroachment  upon  the 
civil  liberties  of  all  the  colonies  as  they  had  been  to  defy  the  unjust  exactions  of  a 
spiritual  tyranny  upon  themselves.  They,  thei-efore,  carried  with  them  into  the 
struggle  against  civil  oppression  the  same  sjjirit  which  had  moved  them  in  resisting 
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nil  cncroacliiiient  upon  the  liberties  of  the  soul.  Two  iiiontlis  before  the  Deelaru- 
tioii  of  IiRlepeiulence.  and  thirty-two  days  before  Virginia  renounced  alle<;iance  to 
the  Crown,  Kliode  Island  repudiated  all  allegiance  to  George  Ilf.,  May  4rth,  1776; 
and  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  General  Gage  from  Concord  and  Lexington, 
her  Legislature  voted  to  send  1,500  men  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sig- 
niricant  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  of  Williams  and  Clarke  that  the 
boon  which  they  had  given  the  Rhode  Islanders,  first  the  town  meeting  and  then 
the  Colonial  Assembly  shorn  of  all  power  to  touch  the  question  of  '  conscience ' 
and  shut  up  to  'civil  things,'  should  in  the  ne.xt  century  have  borne  such  good  fruit. 
Nearly  five  generations  had  passed  since  the  colony  was  first  planted,  and  now  it 
was  willing  to  imperil  its  own  religions  freedom  in  order  to  advance  the  political 
liberties  of  other  communities.  This  brought  no  small  strain  upon  its  unselfish 
patriotism. 

The  Baptists  of  Virginia  took  an  equally  resolute  step  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence, but  though  under  different  circumstances,  not  a  jot  less  honorable.  Xot- 
witlistanding  their  persecutions  by  the  Colony  itself,  the  moment  that  the  State 
Convention  met  to  determine  the  duty  of  the  Colony,  sixt\-  Baptist  Churches  said 
to  this  civil  body  :  Strike  the  blow  !  '  Make  military  resistance  to  Great  Britain,  in 
her  unjust  invasion,  tyrannical  oppression  and  repeated  liostilities,'  and  we  will  sus- 
tain you,  niinistere  and  people.  Virginia  had  no  sympathy  with  Puritanism, 
and  in  her  old  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  had  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth.  For  tiiis  Massachusetts  had  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  her,  and  under  the  administration  of  George  III.,  when  Patrick  Henry  in- 
troduced his  famous  Fifth  Resolution  into  the  Virginia  Legislature,  containing 
the  doctrine  of  revolution,  denouncing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  refusing  taxation 
without  representation,  the  leading  men  of  that  body  cried  with  horror,  'Trea- 
son I  treason ! '  Campbell,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  says  :  '  Speaker  Robinson, 
Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Bland,  Edward  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  and 
all  the  leaders  in  the  House  and  proprietors  of  large  estates  made  a  strenuous 
resistance." '  True,  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  Henry  secured  a  majoi'ity  for  the 
resolution,  but  the  men  who  voted  for  it  were  so  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  treason 
which  it  provoked  that  the  next  day  they  secured  its  erasure  from  tlie  records.  One 
of  the  paradoxes  of  American  histor\'  has  been  that,  despite  the  sentiment  of  many 
of  its  leading  men  thus  loyal  to  the  Crown,  Virginia  should  have  finally  taken  front 
rank  amongst  the  revolting  colonies. 

Jefferson,  in  his  'Xotes  on  Virginia,'  incidentally  supplies  tiie  cine  to  this  prob- 
lem. He  states  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  two-thirds  of  her  population  had 
become  Dissenters ;  for  the  most  part  they  were  Quakers,  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists. By  the  intolerable  sufferings  and  indefatigable  labors  of  the  Baptist  preach- 
ers they  had  cherished  and  diffused  their  own  love  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole 
colony  for  half  a  century.      Their  memorial  to  the  Convention  had  deeper  root 
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tiiaii  the  feeling  of  tlie  liour ;  it  was  grounded  in  those  evangelical  convictions 
wiiicli  were  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  That  Virginia  cast 
her  Royalist  antecedents  aside  and  loyally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolution  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Baptist  suffering,  preaching  and  democratic  practice  liad 
educated  her  people  for  the  issue.  Thomas  Jefferson,  possibly  an  advanced  Unita- 
rian ;  Patrick  Henry,  a  devout  Presbyterian  ;  and  James  Madison,  thought  to  be  a 
liberal  Episcopalian,  felt  the  throb  of  the  public  heart,  saw  that  its  patriotism  was 
founded  upon  religious  conviction,  and,  like  wise  men,  instead  of  stemming  the 
strong  tide  they  gave  it  their  leadership,  under  which  it  swept  on,  n(;twithstanding 
the  opposition  of  English  rectors  and  the  entangling  traditions  of  a  grinding  hier- 
archy. The  Baptists  of  Virginia,  however,  did  not  rush  hastily  into  this  struggle, 
nor  were  they  without  a  definite  purpose;  they  counted  the  cost  and  anticipated  the 
legitimate  result  of  their  position.  The  records  of  the  Colonial  Convention,  June 
20th,  1776,  say  that : 

'A  petition  of  sundry  persons  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  the  County  of  Prince 
William,  whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  was  presented  to  the  Convention 
and  read,  setting  forth  that  at  a  time  when  this  colonj',  with  the  others,  is  contend- 
ing for  the  civil  rights  of  mankind,  against  the  enslaving  schemes  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  they  are  persuaded  the  strictest  unanimity  is  necessary  among  ourselves; 
and  that  every  remaining  cause  of  division  may.  if  possible,  be  removed,  they  think 
it  their  duty  to  petition  for  the  following  religious  privileges,  which  they  have  not 
yet  been  indulged  with  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  wit : 

'That  they  be  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  without  interruption ; 
that  they  be  permitted  to  maintain  their  own  ministers  and  none  others;  that  they 
may  be  married,  buried  and  the  like  without  paying  the  clergy  of  other  denomina- 
tions ;  that,  these  things  granted,  they  will  ghidly  unite  with  their  brethren,  and  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability  promote  the  common  cause. 

Ordered,  that  the  said  petition  be  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  of  Propositions 
and  Grievances  ;  that  the\'  inquire  into  the  allegations  thereof  and  report  the  same, 
with  their  opinions  thereupon,  to  the  Convention.' 

The  Baptists  concealed  nothing.  For  full  liberty,  civil  and  religions,  they  were 
ready  to  give  their  lives  and  all  that  they  had,  but  for  less  they  would  risk  nothing: 
they  might  as  well  be  the  civil  vassals  of  Britain  as  the  religious  vassals  of  a  republic 
in  Virginia.  This  was  understood  all  around,  and  hence  they  kept  influential  com- 
missioners in  constant  attendance  on  the  Legislature  and  Conventions  of  the  State, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  perfect  religious  freedom  ;  or, 
as  Bishop  Meade  expresses  it,  when  their  full  rights  were  secured  :  '  The  warflire 
begun  by  the  Baptists  seven  and  twenty  years  before  was  now  finished.' 

They  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  three  men  who  were  the  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  Rev(»lutionary  cause  in  Virginia  espoused  their 
cause  and  cooperated  with  them — Jefferson,  Henry  and  Madison.  This  was  not 
due,  perhaps,  on  their  part,  to  the  same  deep  religious  conviction  which  actuated  the 
Baptists.  But  in  their  immense  breadth  of  mind,  logical  adherence  to  conclusions 
drawn  from  those  premises  which  justified  the  Revolution,  brought  these  mighty 
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men  to  tlie  same  positions.  Jefferson  comprehended  Baptist  aims  perfectly,  fur 
iie  was  in  perpetnal  intercourse  with  tlieir  leading  men,  and  they  intrusted  him  with 
tiie  charge  of  their  public  documents.  His  niotiier  was  an  Episcopalian,  but  his 
favorite  aunt,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Woodson,  was  a  Baptist.  These  two  sisters  were  the 
daughters  of  Isham  Eandolph,  Mrs.  "Woodson  residing  in  Goochland  County. 
Wlien  young  he  loved  to  visit  her  honse  and  accompany  her  to  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  she  and  lier  husband  were  members.  It  is  through  the  members  of  his  uncle's 
and  aunt's  family,  as  well  as  through  the  Madisons,  that  the  tradition  has  come 
down  that  he  caught  his  fii-st  views  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  while 
attending  these  meetings.  A  letter  lies  before  the  writer  from  Mrs.  O.  P.  Moss,  of 
Missouri,  whose  husband  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  "Woodson  family ;  his 
mother  knew  Jefferson  intimately,  and  has  kept  the  tradition  alive  in  the  family. 
She  says  that '  when  grown  to  manhood  these  impressions  became  so  fixed  that  upon 
them  he  formulated  the  plan  of  a  free  government  and  based  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.'  Jefferson  himself  speaks  of  his  close  intimacy  with  the  Baptists  in 
the  following  epistle,  already  referred  to  in  Cliapter  YIII : 

'  To  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Buck  Mountain,  in  Albemarle ; 
Monticello,  April  13tli,  1809  : 

'  I  thank  yoii,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  for  your  kind  congratulations  on  my 
return  to  my  native  home,  and  of  the  opportunities  it  will  give  me  of  enjoving, 
amidst  your  affections,  the  comforts  of  retirement  and  rest.  Your  approba'tion  of 
my  conduct  is  the  more  valued  as  you  have  best  known  me,  and  is  an  ample  reward 
for  any  services  I  may  have  rendered.  We  have  acted  together  from  the  origin  to 
the  end  of  a  memorable  revolution,  and  we  have  contributed,  each  in  the  line  allotted 
to  us,  our  endeavors  to  render  its  issues  a  permanent  blessing  to  our  country.  That 
our  social  intercourse  may,  to  the  evening  of  our  days,  be  cheered  and  cemented  bv 
witnessing  the  freedom  and  happiness  for  which  we  have  labored,  will  be  my  con- 
stant prayer.     Accept  the  offering  of  my  affectionate  esteem  and  respect.'^ 

Elder  John  Leland  speaks  of  his  intimacy  with  Jefferson.  In  his  Address  on  an 
Elective  Judiciary,  he  found  it  necessary  to  repel  certain  charges  against  his  heau  ideal 
statesman,  and  says:  'I  lived  in  Virginia,  from  December  1776,  until  April,  1791, 
not  far  from  Monticello;  yet  I  never  heard  a  syllable  of  either  of  these  crimes.'' 
There  was  a  oneness  of  views  and  a  mutual  esteem  in  all  that  relates  to  religious 
liberty  between  him  and  the  Baptists.  John  Leland  was  in  constant  communication 
with  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  only  spoke  their  sentiments  when  he  said  of  Jeffer- 
son, tliat  '  By  his  writing  and  administration,  he  has  justly  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Apostle  of  Liberty.'  The  replies  of  Jefferson  to  three  Baptist  Associations,  and  to 
the  Baptists  of  Virginia  in  General  Meeting  assembled,  speak  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  review  of  his  times  gave  him,  in  remembering  his  long  and  earnest  co- 
operation with  them  in  achieving  the  religious  freedom  of  America. 

Early  in  liis  life  Patrick  Henry  evinced  his  deep  sympathy  with  them  on  the 
same  point,  for  Semple  saj-s  of  the  immortal  patriot  and  orator  and  of  the  efforts  to 
attain  full  liberty  of  conscience: 
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'  It  was  in  making  tliese  attempts  tliat  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  interest  in 
their  belialf  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry ;  being  always  tiie  friend  of  liberty,  he 
only  needed  to  be  informed  of  their  oppression — witliout  hesitation,  lie  stepped  for- 
ward to  tlieir  relief.  From  that  time,  until  the  day  of  their  complete  emancipation 
from  the  shackles  of  tyrarmy,  the  Baptists  found  in  Patrick  Henry  an  unwavering 
friend.' " 

It  is  supposed  that  he  drew  up  the  noble  petition  of  the  Presbj-tery  of  Hanover, 

addressed  to  the  Virginia  Colonial  Convention,  in  favor  of  religious  libert}',  Oct.  7th, 

1776,  and  if  he  did,  it  is  enough  to  render  his  name  immortal,  for  no  abler  document 

on   the  subject  was  ever   submitted   to  that  or  any  other  body.      William  Wirt 

Henry,  his  grandson,  claims,  that  his  renowned  ancestor  was  the  real  author  of  the 

sixteenth  section  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Kights,  which  guarantees  perfect  religious 

liberty.     George  Mason,  Edmund  Randolph  and  Patrick  Heni-y  were  all  members 

of  tiie  Committee  that  framed  it;  and  Randolph  says,  tliat  when  Mason  submitted 

his  draft  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  he  had  not  made  proper  provisions 

for  religious  libert}'.     Whereupon,  Patrick  Henry  proposed  the  fifteenth  and  si.x- 

teentii  sections  in  these  words  : 

'  Tiiat  no  free  government,  or  the  blessings  of  libertj',  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and 
virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  That  religion,  or  the 
duty  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only 
by  reason  and  conviction,  and  not  by  force  or  violence ;  and,  tiierefore,  that  all  men 
should  enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  c<inscience,  unpunished  and  unrestrained  by  tiie  magistrates,  unless,  under 
the  color  of  religion,  any  man  disturb  tlie  peace,  the  happiness,  or  the  safety  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance,  love, 
and  charity  toward  eacli  otlier.' 

Mr.  Madi-son,  however,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  detected  seri- 
ous danger  lurking  in  the  word  'toleration,'  and  moved  this  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  first  by  the  Committee,  and  on   May  6,  1776,  by  the  Convention: 

'  That  religion,  or  tlie  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of 
discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  l\y  force  or  vio- 
lence ;  and  tiierefore  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to 
practice  Christian  forbearance,  love  and  charity  toward  each  other.' 

Jefferson  was  not  in  the  Convention  whieli  framed  this  Bill,  but  nine  years 
afterwards  he  served  on  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  to  revise  the  laws 
for  the  new  State,  when  he  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted,  Dec.  16, 
17S5,  and  is  still  the  fundamental  law  of  Virginia. 

'  An  Act  to  establish  Religious  Freedom  : ' 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  Tliat  no  man  sliall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  sliall 
be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  other- 
wise suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be 
free  to  profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities.' 
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James  Madison  liad  as  close  relationsliip  to  tlie  Bai)tists  as  his  two  illustrious 
peers,  and  made  himself  iutiiiiately  acquainted  with  their  radical  views  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  religious  equality.  Honest  John  Leland  says  of  him  :  '  From  a  child,  he  was 
a  pattern  of  sobriet}',  sturdy  and  inflexible  justice.  From  an  intimate  acquaintance 
ivith  him,  I  feel  satisfied  that  all  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  bribe,  would  not 
buy  a  single  vote  of  him.  A  saying  of  his  is  fresh  in  my  memory  :  "  It  is  ridicu- 
lous for  a  man  to  make  use  of  underhand  means  to  carry  a  point,  although  he  should 
know  the  point  is  a  good  one  ;  it  would  be  doing  evil  that  good  might  come."  This 
saying  of  his  better  describes  the  man  than  my  pen  can  do.' '  Genera!  Madison,  his 
brother,  was  a  member  of  a  Baptist  Church,  and  tlieir  family  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  struggles  of  the  denomination.  James  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
the  Convention  which  adopted  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  required  no  small  judg- 
ment and  nerve  to  oppose  the  idea  of  '  toleration  '  on  abstract  principles  there,  or  to 
support  the  tenet  that  'all  men  are  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  consciences.'  One  measure  succeeded  another,  in  opposition  to  the 
legally  established  religion  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  Baptists  took  the  leading  part 
at  times,  and  on  some  measures  stood  entirely  alone,  until  in  the  main,  through 
the  influence  of  these  three  great  statesmen,  the  last  step  was  taken  in  1802 ;  the 
glebes  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in  payment  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  purchased  by  a  public  tax,  and  belonged  to  the  State.  Thus  ended 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  the  last  vestige  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  wiped  from  the 
statute-books  of  that  State. 

The  most  worthy  Baptist  writers  have  never  claimed  that  their  Baptist  fathers 
achieved  this  grand  result  alone,  nor  could  such  a  claim  be  sustained.  They  were 
the  most  numerous  body  of  dissenters  in  Virginia,  and  were  a  unit  in  this  effort, 
but  they  were  earnestly  aided  by  all  the  Quakers  and  most  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
lesser  but  influential  bodies.  '  Tories '  and  '  traitors  '  were  held  at  a  large  discount 
in  both  these  denominations,  and  there  were  few  of  them.  Indeed,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  twenty-seven  Presbyterians  who  met  at  Charlotte,  X.  C,  Mav,  1775.  to 
represent  the  County  of  Mecklenburg  in  patriotic  convention,  were  the  first 
American  bod}- which  declared  itself  'a  free  and  independent  people;  (whiV)  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  association,  under  the  con- 
trol of  no  power  other  than  that  of  our  God  and  the  general  government  of  the 
Congress.'  Besides,  at  that  time,  there  were  good  reasons  win*  the  Quakers,  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists  should  stand  firmly  together  in  favor  of  religious  liberty. 
From  1749,  a  plan  had  been  openly  pushed  in  England,  to  force  an  American  Epis- 
copate on  all  the  American  Colonies;  it  excited  the  deepest  alarm  in  all  the  non- 
Episcopal  Churches,  and  did  much  to  fan  the  revolutionary  flame.  In  1773  the 
'  Quebec  Act,'  to  prevent  Canada  from  uniting  with  the  thirteen  colonies,  had  given 
full  freedom  of  worship  and  right  of  property  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there. 
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Eiiirlaiid  also  enlarged  that  province,  by  extending  its  lines  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  so  that  tlie  five  States,  now  north-west  of  the  Oliio, 
were  then  included  in  Canada.  Most  of  the  Protestants  in  the  thirteen  colonies  re- 
garded this  as  an  English  attempt  to  establish  that  Chnrch.  As  to  this  Protestant 
Episcopate,  Graham  says,  in  liis  '  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States.'     (ii.,  194)  : 

'  The  most  politic  of  all  the  schemes  that  were  at  this  time  proposed  in  the' 
British  Cabinet,  was  a  project  of  introducing  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  derived 
from  the  model  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  particularly  the  order  of  the  bishops, 
into  North  America.  The  pretext  assigned  for  this  innovation  was,  that  many  non- 
juring  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  attaciied  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
iiad  recently  emigrated  from  ]5ritain  to  America,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  create 
a  board  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  proceedings 
and  counteracting  their  influence;  but  doubtless  it  was  intended,  in  part,  at  least,  to 
answer  the  ends  of  strengthening  royal  prerogative  in  America — of  giving  to  the 
State,  througli  the  Cliurch  of  England,  an  accession  of  influence  over  the  colonists — 
and  of  imparting  to  their  institutions  a  greater  degree  of  aristocratical  character  and 
tendency.  The  views  of  the  statesmen  by  whom  this  design  was  entertained  were 
inspired  by  the  suggestions  of  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  were  confirmed  and 
seconded  by  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  society  instituted  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  This  society  had  received  very  erroneous  impressions  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  colonists  in  general,  from  some  worthless  and  incapable 
missionaries,  which  it  sent  to  America ;  and  Seeker,  who  partook  of  these  impres- 
sions, iiad  promulgated  them  from  the  pulpit  in  a  strain  of  vehement  and  presumpt- 
uous invective.  Such  demeanor  by  no  means  tended  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the 
Americans  to  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  establisiiment.  From  the  intolerance  and 
bitterness  of  spirit  disclosed  by  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme,  it  was  natural  to 
forebode  a  total  absence  of  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  it.' 

This  iniquitous  plan,  added  to  all  the  other  oppressions  of  Britain,  alarmed  New 
England,  for,  as  John  Adams  said  :  '  The  objection  was  not  merely  to  the  office  of 
a  bishop,  though  even  that  was  dreaded,  but  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  on 
which  it  must  be  founded.  ...  If  Parliament  can  erect  dioceses  and  ap])oint 
bishops,  they  may  introduce  the  whole  hierarchy,  establish  tithes,  forbid  marriages 
and  funerals,  establish  religion,  forbid  dissenters.'  In  1768,  the  Assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts appointed  its  Speaker,  Mr.  Cashing,  James  Otis,  Mr.  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock and  five  others,  a  Committee  on  the  Consideration  of  Public  Affairs.  In  treat- 
ing of  this  grievance  they  say  to  Mr.  Deberdt,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  England  : 

'  Tlie  establishment  of  a  Protestant  episcopate  in  America  is  also  very  zealously 
contended  for;  and  it  is  very  alarming  to  a  people  whose  fathers,  from  the  hard- 
ships which  they  suffered  under  such  an  establishment,  were  obliged  to  fly  their 
native  country  into  a  wilderness,  in  order  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  privileges,  civil 
and  religious.  Their  being  threatened  with  loss  of  both  at  once,  must  throw  them 
into  a  disagreeable  situation.  We  hope  in  God  such  an  establishment  may  never 
take  place  in  America,  and  we  desire  you  would  strenuously  oppose  it.  Tlie  reve- 
nue raised  in  America,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  be  as  constitutionally  applied  to- 
wards the  support  of  prelacy,  as  of  soldiers  and  pensioners.'  ^ 

It  is  not  needful  to  quote  authorities  to  show  that  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  were  specially  excited  on  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  Virginia 
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resented  tlie  aggression  as  warin]y  as  any  of  her  sister  colonies.  Boucher,  the  Epis- 
copal historian  in  Virginia,  espf)nsed  the  scheme  warmly,  and  in  a  sermon  on  'The 
American  Episcopate,'  preached  in  Caroline  County,  Va.,  in  1771,  says: 

'  The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  is  approved,  confirmed  and  adopted 
hy  our  laws  and  interwoven  witii  them.  No  other  form  of  Church  guvernment  than 
that  of  tlie  Cluii'ch  of  England  would  be  compatible  with  the  form  of  oui' civil  govern- 
ment. No  other  colony  has  retained  solargea  porticm  of  the  monarchical  jiart  of  the 
British  constitution  as  'N'irginia  ;  and  between  that  attachment  to  monarchy  and  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  is  a  strong  connection.  ...  A  levelling 
republican  spirit  in  the  Church  naturally  leads  to  republicanism  in  the  State  ;  neither 
of  which  would  hitherto  have  been  endured  in  this  ancient  dominion.  .  .  .  And 
when  it  is  recollected  that  till  now  the  op])osition  to  an  American  episcopate  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  demagogues  and  independents  of  the  New  England 
provinces,  but  that  it  is  now  espoused  with  much  warmth  Ijy  the  people  of  Virginia, 
it  requires  no  great  depth  of  political  sagacity  to  see  what  the  mf)tives  and  views  of 
the  former  have  been,  or  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  defection  of  the  latter." ' 

The  tobacco  crop  in  Virginia  was  light  in  175.5  and  again  in  1758,  and  the  price 
ran  up.  Debts  liad  been  paid  in  that  staple,  but  the  Assembly  decreed  that  they 
might  now  be  paid  in  money  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  for  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The 
salaries  of  sixt3--five  parish  ministers  were  payable  in  tobacco,  and  at  this  rate  they 
were  heav}- losers.  Through  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  they  induced  the  Council 
there  to  pronounce  this  law  void  and  commenced  suits  to  recover  the  difference  be- 
tween twopence  per  pound  and  the  value  of  the  tobacco.  As  a  lawj-er,  Patrick  Henry 
took  sides  against  the  parsons.  In  the  case  of  Maury,  who  was  to  be  paid  in  16,000 
pounds  of  tobacco,  he  raised  the  issue  that  tlie  King  in  Council  could  not  annul  the 
law  of  Virginia.     This  was  his  plea  in  part : 

'  Except  you  are  disposed  yourselves  to  rivet  the  chains  of  bondage  on  vour  own 
recks,  do  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  now  offered  of  making  such  an  example  of 
the  Rev.  plaintiff,  as  shall  hei-eafter  be  a  warning  to  himself  and  his  brothers  not  to 
have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  validity  of  laws  authenticated  by  the  only  sanction 
which  can  give  force  to  laws  for  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  authority  of  its 
own  legal  representatives,  with  its  council  and  governor.' '" 

When  the  jury  fixed  the  damages  at  one  penny,  the  Bishop  of  London  said  that 
the  'rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  authority  of  the  king  must  stand  or  fall  together,' 
and  so  a  joint  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  question  met  the  new  question  of  an 
episcopate  at  the  first  step.  This  question  brougiit  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  to 
common  ground,  with  slight  exceptions.  The  Presbyterians  had  not  been  true  to 
the  principle  of  full  religious  liberty  in  the  Old  World  more  than  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  had  been  in  the  Xew,  and  thousands  of  them  had  found  a  home  in  Vir- 
ginia as  early  as  1738,  under  the  promise  of  protection  from  that  colony.  They 
came  to  have  a  touch  of  fellow-feeling  with  their  suffering  Baptist  brethren,  hence 
they  were  able  to  say  in  their  Hanover  Memorial,  of  1777  :  '  In  this  enlightened  age, 
and  in  a  land  where  all  of  every  denomina'.ion  are  united  in  the  most  strenuous 
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efforts  to  be  free,  we  hope  and  expect  that  our  representatives  will  cheerfully  con- 
cur in  removing  every  species  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  bondage.  Certain  it  is, 
that  every  argument  for  civil  liberty  gains  additional  strength  when  applied  to 
liberty  in  the  concerns  of  religion.'     '  Honor  to  whom  honor,'  tlie  Bilile  demands. 

While  this  contest  was  in  progress,  however,  another,  quite  as  warm  and  vastly 
more  important,  was  waged  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
chiefly  through  the  same  agencies.  This  great  civil  document  M'as  adopted  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  several  States,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1787,  nine  States  being  needed  to  ratify  the  same.  Immediately  it  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  all  the  States,  some  for  one  reason  and  some  for  another. 
Its  only  provision  on  the  subject  of  religion  was  found  in  Article  VI,  thus :  '  No 
religious  Test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a  Qualification  to  any  office  or  public  Trupt 
under  the  United  States.'  Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  there  was  serious  danger  of  its  rejection  for  a  time.  Dissatisfaction 
with  this  provision  lodged  with  the  Baptists  in  all  the  States,  but  Virginia  became 
their  great  battle-field.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1788,  the  representatives  of  all  their 
Churches  met  in  their  General  Committee  in  Goochland,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  say  :  The  first  Eeligious  Political  subject  that  was  taken  up  was :  '  Whether 
the  new  Federal  Constitution,  which  had  now  lately  made  its  appearance  in  public, 
made  sufiicicnt  provision  for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  ;  on  which  it 
was  agreed  unanimously  that  it  did  not.'  Many  of  the  political  and  social  leaders  of 
Virginia  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution,  and  amongst  them  Patrick  Henry,  who 
resisted  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  because,  as  he  phrased  his  difficulty, 
it  'squinted  toward  monarchy,'  and  gave  no  guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 

Here  a  pleasant  incident  may  be  noticed,  in  which  John  Leland  figures  very 
honorably.  James  Madison  led  the  Virginia  party  which  favored  ratification,  but 
was  in  Philadelphia  during  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  en- 
gaged with  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  preparing  that  memorable  series 
of  political  papers,  written  in  defense  of  the  Constitution,  and  know  as  the  '  Feder- 
alist' When  he  returned  to  Virginia,  he  found  that  Leland  had  been  nominated  in 
Orange,  his  own  county,  by  the  party  opposed  to  ratification,  against  himself,  as  the 
delegate  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Governor  George  N.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts, 
says,  that  Leland  told  him  that  Madison  called  on  him  and  carefully  explained  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  with  his  arguments  in  its  support.  The  opposing  can- 
didates soon  met  at  a  political  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  voters,  when 
Madison  mounted  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  for  two  hours  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  a  calm,  candid  and  statesmanlike  manner,  presenting  his  side  of  the  case 
and  meeting  all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  Though  he  was  not  eloquent,  the 
people  listened  with  profound  respect,  and  said  Leland  :  '  When  he  left  the  hogshead, 
and  my  friends  called  for  me,  I  took  it,  and  went  in  for  Mr.  Madison.'  'A  noble 
Christian  patriot,'  remarks  Governor   Briggs;   'that  single   act,  with  the  motives 
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wliicli  prompted  it  and  the  consequences  which  followed  it,  entitled  him  to  the  re- 
spect of  mankind.'  Lclaiid's  advocacy  of  Madison's  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  Conven- 
tion led  directly  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia,  for  at  the  time  of 
liis  election  it  was  confirmed  by  only  eight  States.  Hence,  the  ninth  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  at  the  moment  every  thing  appeared  to  turn  on  the 
action  of  Virginia.  New  Hampshire,  liowever,  approved  the  iiistrnnient  on  the 
21st  of  June,  but  five  days  before  Virginia,  and  New  York  followed  one  montli 
later,  namely,  on  July  2Gth,  1788.  Up  to  this  time,  none  of  the  other  States  had 
proposed  the  full  expression  of  religious  liberty  in  the  organic  law  of  the  I'nited 
States ;  this  honor  was  reserved  for  Virginia.  But  the  struggle  wu.s  a  hard  one,  and 
Madison,  who  at  first  insisted  on  its  ratification  precisely  as  it  was,  was  obliged  to 
save  it  by  shifting  his  position.  Henry  submitted  a  number  of  amendments,  de- 
manding that  thej'  be  engrafted  into  the  instrument  before  it  received  Virginia's 
sanction.  Amongst  these  was  a  Bill  of  Rights,  of  which  the  following  was  the 
20th  section,  namely : 

'  The  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  dis- 
charging it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence ; 
and  therefore  all  men  have  an  etjual,  natural,  and  inalienable  right  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  that  no  particular  sect 
or  society  ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by  law  in  preference  to  others.' 

At  last  Mr.  Madison  conceded  the  need  of  amendments,  but  urged  the  danger 
of  disunion  and  the  jeopardv  of  losing  the  Constitution,  and  recommended  that  the 
Convention  ratify  it  then,  which  it  proceeded  to  do  ;  but  in  connection  with  that 
act  it  also  recommended  the  amendments  and  directed  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  nrge  their  embodiment  in  the  Constitution.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1788, 
Virginia  ratified  the  great  charter,  but  by  the  narrow  majority  of  eight  votes  out 
of  168.  Fi'om  that  moment  a  most  exciting  controversy  arose  in  other  States  on 
the  subject  of  so  altering  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to  make  it  the  fundamental 
law,  providing  for  religious  liberty  and  equality  as  the  right  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  The  Baptists  of  the  whole  country  aroused  themselves  and  opened  a 
simultaneous  movement  in  that  direction.  Those  of  Virginia  sent  Leland  to  tlieir 
brethren  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  other  States  to  solicit  their 
co-operation,  which  was  granted  with  but  few  exceptions.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  direct  union  of  effort  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Virginia  statesmen  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  the  Virginian  leaders  were  divided  on  other  subjects.  Patrick  Henry 
became  the  leader  in  the  next  State  Legislature  and  induced  that  bodj'  to  memorial- 
ize Congress  to  amend  the  new  Constitution.  But  fearing  that  after  all  Mr.  Madison 
might  not  heartily  sustain  that  measure,  he  defeated  Madison's  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  secured  the  return  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  William  Grayson, 
who  were  pledged  to  sustain  the  amendments.  Madison  was  then  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  from  his  own  district,  under  the  pledge  that  he  would  sus- 
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tain  tliem  there.  At  this  stage  the  Baptists  consulted  with  Madison  aa  to  what 
they  liad  better  do  under  tlie  circumstances,  and  he  reeonimended  them  to  address 
General  Washington,  tlie  new  President  of  the  Kepublic,  on  the  question.  This 
suggestion  they  followed.  They  drew  up  a  formal  and  well-digested  presentation 
of  the  case,  drafted,  it  is  said,  by  Elder  Leland,  and  sent  it  to  General  Wasliington 
by  a  special  delegation.  This  paper  is  too  long  to  transcribe  here,  but  a  synopsis 
may  be  given.  It  was  entitled  an  'Address  of  the  Coimnittee  of  the  United  Baptist 
Churches  of  Yirginia,  assembled  in  the  City  of  Richmond.,  S>th  August,  1789,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.''  After  a  full  review  of  the  terrible 
conflicts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  debt  on  the 
part  of  the  country  to  his  great  skill  and  leadership,  they  say : 

'  The  want  of  efficiency  in  the  confederation,  the  redundancy  of  laws,  and 
their  partial  administration  in  the  States,  called  aloud  for  a  new  arrangement  of  our 
systems.  The  wisdom  of  the  States  for  that  purpose  was  collected  in  a  grand  con- 
vention, over  which  you,  sir,  liad  the  iionor  to  preside.  A  national  government  in 
all  its  parts  was  recommended  as  the  only  preservation  of  the  Union,  whicli  plan  of 
government  is  now  in  actual  operation.  When  the  Constitution  tirst  made  it  appear- 
ance in  Virginia,  we,  as  a  society,  feared  that  the  liberty  of  conscience,  dearer  to  us 
than  property  or  life,  was  not  sufficiently  secured.  Perhaps  our  jealousies  were 
heightened  by  the  usage  we  received  in  Virginia,  under  the  regal  government,  when 
mobs,  fines,  bonds  and  prisons  were  our  frequent  repast.  Convinced,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  without  an  effective  national  government  the  States  would  fall  into  dis- 
union and  all  the  subsequent  evils;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fearing  that  we  should 
be  accessory  to  some  religious  oppression,  should  any  one  society  in  the  Union  pre 
dominate  over  the  rest ;  yet,  amidst  all  tliese  inquietudes  of  mind,  our  consolation 
arose  from  this  consideration — the  plan  must  be  good,  for  it  has  the  signature  of  a 
tried,  trusty  friend,  and  if  religio'.s  liberty  is  rather  insecure  in  the  Constitution, 
"the  Administration  will  certainly  prevent  all  oppression,  for  a  Washington  will 
preside."  .  .  .  Should  the  horrid  evils  that  have  been  so  pestiferous  in  Asia  and 
Euro]}e,  faction,  ambition,  war,  perfidy,  fraud  and  persecution  for  conscience'  sake, 
ever  approach  the  borders  of  our  happy  nation,  may  the  name  and  administration  of 
our  beloved  President,  like  the  radiant  source  of  day,  scatter  all  those  dark  clouds 
from  the  American  hemisphere.' 

After  gracefully  expressing  their  gratitude  for  his  '  great  and  unparalleled  serv- 
ices,' and  confiding  him  in  prayer  to  the  'Divine  Being,'  the  paper  is  signed:  '  By 
order  of  the  Committee,  Samuel  Haeeis,  Chairman,  and  RErBEN  Foed,  Clerh. 

General  Washington's  reply  was  addressed  '  To  the  General  Committee,  repre- 
senting the  United  Baptist  Churches  in  Virginia.''  After  thanking  them  for  their 
congratulations,  and  expressing  his  own  gratitude  to  '  Divine  Providence '  for  bless- 
ing his  public  services,  he  proceeds  to  write  thus  : 

'  If  I  could  have  entertained  the  slightest  apprehension  that  the  Constitution 
framed  by  the  Convention  where  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  might  possibly  endanger 
the  religious  rights  of  any  ecclesiastical  society,  certainly  I  would  never  have  placed 
my  signature  to  it ;  and  if  I  could  now  conceive  that  the  general  government  niigh.t 
ever  be  so  administered  as  to  render  the  liberty  of  conscience  insecure,  I  beg  you 
will  be  persuaded  that  no  one  would  be  more  zealous  than  myself  to  establish  effect- 
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iial  barriers  against  tlie  liorrurs  of  spiritual  tyranny  and  every  species  of  religious 
l)ersecution.  Fur,  yuu  douhtless  remeinhcr,  1  have  often  exjjressed  luy  sentiments 
rliat  any  man,  eonduetini;-  liiniseif  as  a  good  citizen  and  being  a('ei>nntal)le  to  (-tod 
alone  for  bis  religious  opinions,  ought  to  be  protected  in  woi'sliiping  the  Deity 
according  to  the  dictates  nf  his  own  conscience.  AVhile  I  recollect  with  satisfaction 
tiiat  the  religious  society  of  which  you  are  members  have  been,  throughout  America, 
uniforndy  and  almost  unanimously  the  tirni  fi-iends  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  persever- 
ing promoters  of  our  glorious  revolution,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  they  will 
be  the  faithful  supporters  of  a  free  yet  efficient  general  government.  Under  this 
pleasing  expectation,  1  rejoice  to  assure  them  that  they  may  rely  upon  my  best  wishes 
and  endeavors  to  advance  their  prosperity, 

'  1  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

'Geokge  Washington.' 

A  month  after  this  correspondence  James  Madison,  with  the  approval  of  Wash- 
ington, brought  several  Constitutional  amendments  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  amongst  them  moved  the  adoption  of  this:  'Article  I.  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respectino^  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thei-eof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances.' The  chief  difference  between  the  old  Article  VI  and  this  amendment  lay  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  instance  Congress  was  left  at  liberty  to  impose  religious  tests 
in  other  cases  than  those  of  '  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States,'  whereas, 
this  amendment  removed  the  power  to  make  any  'law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise,  thereof.'  This  proposition  met  with  gi-eat 
opposition  in  Congress,  but  it  passed  that  body  September  23d,  17S9,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  States  for  ratification.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  States  adopted  it 
between  November  20th,  1789,  and  December  loth,  1791,  New  Jersey  voting  on  the 
first  of  these  dates  and  Virginia  on  the  last,  and  all  the  rest  between  those  periods 
excepting  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Thus,  the  contemned,  spurned  and  hated 
old  Baptist  doctrine  of  soul-liberty,  for  which  blood  had  been  shed  for  centuries, 
was  not  only  engrafted  into  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  the  formation  of  a  great  nation  it  was  made  its  chief  corner-stone.  For 
the  first  time  on  that  subject  the  quiet,  pungent  old  truth  asserted  its  right  to 
immortality  as  expressed  by  Scripture:  'The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is 
become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner.' 

But  this  august  event  did  not  end  the  strife  for  religious  freedom  on  American 
soil ;  the  battle  must  be  still  pressed  on  the  soil  of  New  England.  Drs.  James 
Manning,  Sanmel  Stillman  and  Isaac  Backus  had  work  enough  left  in  Massachusetts. 
The  loyalty  of  all  classes  to  the  full  principles  of  the  Revolution  was  not  so  easily 
won,  because  a  large  body  of  the  people  there  were  not  in  favor  of  entire  separation 
between  Church  and  State.  Even  John  Adams  wrote  :  '  I  am  for  the  most  liberal 
toleration  of  all  denominations,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  never  meddle  with  relig- 
ion further  than  to  say  their  own  prayers.' "  Yet  he  thought  it  as  impossible  to 
'  change  the  religious  laws  of  Massachusetts   as  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
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bodies.'  ^  There  was  the  same  opposition  in  Massachusetts  to  the  ratification  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  there  was  in  Virginia,  and  much  for  the  same  i-ea- 
sons.  Isaac  Backus  took  about  the  same  ground  that  Patrick  Henry  had  taken 
in  Virginia,  because  he  could  not  see  tliat  it  sufficiently  guaranteed  religious 
liberty.  Manning  and  Stillman  were  wiser  in  their  generation.  Stillraan  had 
been  chosen  a  delegate  from  Boston  to  the  State  Convention  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  to  accept  or  reject  this  instrument,  a  body  immbering  nearly  400  mem- 
bers. Manning  hastened  to  Massachusetts,  and  for  two  weeks  was  indefatigable  in 
argument  and  appeal  to  induce  all  Baptist  delegates  and  other  Baptists  of  influence 
to  aid  in  securing  first  all  that  the  unamended  Constitution  did  secure.  It  was  a 
very  grave  crisis,  the  public  spirit  was  in  a  feverish  state,  and  these  two  great  men 
had  their  hands  full  to  secure  the  full  support  of  their  own  brethren.  They  knew  that 
this  document  had  not  secured  everything  needful  to  tiiem,  but  they  also  knew 
that  such  a  revolution  could  not  go  backward  excepting  through  alienation  be- 
tween the  States.  The  Convention  was  in  session  for  a  month,  half  of  which  time 
Stillman  and  Manning  were  at  work,  and  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  187  to  168  votes.  Massachusetts  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  February  6th,  1788.  After  the  vote,  in  which  the  Baptists  held 
the  balance  of  power,  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Convention,  invited  Dr. 
Manning  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lofty  spirit  of  purity  and 
patriotism  which  marked  his  prayer  filled  the  Convention  with  reverence  and  awe. 
So  far  as  the  Massachusetts  Baptists  were  concerned,  this  great  opportunity  was 
neither  missed  nor  mismanaged,  but  was  made  an  important  step  toward  absolute 
freedom.  Massachusetts  had  formed  a  State  Constitution  in  1780,  and  in  that  Con- 
vention the  Baptists  contended  with  pertinacity  for  their  religious  rights.  Kev. 
Noah  Alden,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Plymouth  fiimily,  was  a  member  of  this 
Convention,  and  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Cinirch  at  Bellingham.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  famous  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  was  reported  he  moved  to 
recommit  the  third  article,  which  gave  power  to  the  rulers  in  religious  affairs.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  a  committee  of  seven  to  consider  the  subject,  and  although 
he  could  not  secure  equality  before  the  law  for  all  sects  in  Massachusetts,  he  did 
procure  so  much  concession  as  to  excite  marvel  at  the  time,  it  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  anything  that  this  State  had  previously  known  in  religious  liberality.  It  recog- 
nized the  power  of  the  civil  rulers  to  provide  for  the  support  of  religion  in  towns 
where  sucli  provision  was  not  made  voluntarily ;  it  required  attendance  on  public 
worship,  if  there  were  any  religious  teachers  'on  whose  instructions  they  can  con- 
scientiously and  conveniently  attend' ;  it  provided  that  the  people  should  '  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for 
their  support  and  maintenance;'  it  gave  the  right  of  the  hearer  to  apply  his  public 
payments  of  religious  tax  '  to  the  support  of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his 
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own  religions  sect  or  denomination,  provided  there  be  any  on  wliose  instruction  he 
attends,'  and  'every  denomination  of  Ciiristians,  demeaning  tliemselves  peaceably 
and  as  good  subjects  of  the  comnionwealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  no  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever 
be  established  by  law.'  This  wonderful  gain  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  dis-estab- 
lish  the  Church  in  Massachusetts,  which  was  still  protected  under  the  several  excep-' 
tions  of  the  article,  but  it  broke  its  tyrannical  power,  and  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  it  wrought  the  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  ]\Iassachusetts. 
It  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance  in  the  Convention,  and  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition said  :  '  We  believe  in  our  consciences  that  the  best  way  to  serve  God  is  to 
have  religion  protected  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  supported  by  law,  and  we  hope 
that  no  gentleman  liei'e  will  wish  to  wound  our  tender  consciences.'  '  The  plain 
English  of  which,'  says  Leland,  '  is,  our  consciences  dictate  that  all  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  must  submit  to  our  judgments,  and  if  tliey  do  not  they  will 
wound  our  tender  consciences.'  '^  Alden  was  nobly  sustained  in  this  Convention  by 
Dr.  Aiaph  Fletcher,  who  was  also  a  member,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  this  measure. 
Under  its  provisions  many  ungracious  acts  were  perpetrated,  and  all  sorts  of  quib- 
bles, pretexts  and  pleas  that  ingenious  but  wounded  pride  could  invent  wereinvoked 
to  annoy  the  Baptists,  but  this  Bill  struck  a  death-blow  at  persecution  proper  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  new  Constitution  was  soon  put  to  the  test,  for  several  persons  were  taxed 
at  Attleboro,  in  1780,  to  support  the  parish  Church,  although  they  attended  else- 
where. Elijah  Balkom  was  seized,  and  having  sued  the  assessors  for  damages,  judg- 
ment was  had  against  him  ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  at  Taunton,  he 
obtainei  damages  and  costs.  In  1783  a  similar  case,  in  many  respects,  occurred  in 
Cambridge,  where  Baptists  were  sued  to  support  the  Standing  Order,  and  their 
money  extorted,  but  they  sued  for  its  return  and  it  was  paid  back.  These  annoy- 
ances continued  and  sometimes  were  grievous  enough.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Backus 
to  William  Richards,  dated  May  2Stli,  1796,  he  says  :  '  Though  the  teachers  and  rulers 
in  the  uppermost  party  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Xew  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont are  as  earnest  as  ever  Pharaoh  was  to  hold  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the 
taxing  power  of  the  world,  yet  that  power  is  daily  consuming  b}'  the  spiiit  of  God's 
mouth.'  To  meet  and  thwart  these  attempts  the  Warren  Association  kept  a  vigilant 
committee  in  existence.  In  1797  it  consisted  of  Drs.  Stillman,  Smith  and  Backus, 
with  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Grafton,  to  whom  the  oppressed  Churches  appealed  for 
counsel  and  help,  and  they  did  good  service  indeed.  John  Leland  said,  1801 :  '  In 
the  year  1800  about  six  hundred  dollars  were  taken  from  the  Baptists,  in  Partridge- 
field,  for  the  building  of  a  meeting-house  in  said  town  for  another  denomination. 
The  case  is  now  in  law,  hungup,  and  what  the  event  will  be  we  know  not.'"  Great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Convention  held  November  3d,  1820,  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  would  entirely  dissolve  the  last  bond  of  union  between    Church  and 
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State  in  Massachusetts ;  but  this  was  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  determined  opposition 
of  John  Adatns,  who  was  a  member  of  that  body. 

Isaac  Backus  died  in  1806,  after  a  life  of  astonisliing  activity  in  tlie  cause  of 
religious  freedom.  But  his  survivors  adopted  the  motto  of  Csesar,  'that  nothing  is 
done  while  anything  remains  undone,'  and  they  pressed  their  case  with  new  zeal, 
encouraged  by  their  gains  in  securing  a  modiflcation  of  the  Bill  of  liights.  The 
dissatisfaction  with  the  partial  measui'e,  however,  was  very  great.  Leland  gave 
it  voice  in  many  addresses  and  in  luimerous  articles  from  the  press.     He  said  : 

'The  late  Convention,  called  to  revise  the  Constitution,  still  retains  the  same 
principle.  Strange,  indeed,  that  Massachusetts,  all  alone,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
other  States,  should  still  view  religion  a  principle  of  State  policy,  the  Church  a 
creature  of  State,  and  ministers  in  the  light  of  State  pensioners!  That  the  Legis- 
lature should  have  the  power  to  clothe  the  majority  of  each  town  or  parish  witli 
authority  to  compel  the  people,  by  a  legal  tax,  to  support  the  religious  teachers 
among  them.  What  a  pity  !  When  will  men  realize  that  a  constitution  of  civil 
government  is  a  charter  of  powers  bestowed  and  of  rights  retained,  and  that  private 
iudgment  and  religious  opinions  are  inalienable  in  their  nature,  like  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  cannot  be  surrendered  to  society.  Consequently,  it  must  be  impious  usur- 
pation for  ecclesiastics  or  civilians  to  legislate  about  religion.'''^ 

In  1811  Judge  Parsons  gave  a  dseision  to  the  effect,  that  no  congregation  or 
society  not  incorporated  by  law  could  claim  all  the  privileges  which  the  dissenters 
claimed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  alarm  awakened  them  throughout  the  State. 
Petitions  were  circulated  everywhere  and  sent  to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  a 
revision  of  the  religious  laws,  and  the  people  of  Cheshire  elected  Elder  Leland  to 
that  body  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause.  There  he  delivered  that  remark- 
able speech,  in  which  reasoning,  satire,  eloquent  declamation  and  sound  statesman- 
ship hold  such  equal  and  changeful  parts.  Tlie  following  characteristic  extracts  are 
not  familiar  to  the  present  generation  of  Baptists  and  may  be  reproduced  : 

'  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  according  to  a  late  decision  of  the  bench,  in  the  County  of  Cum- 
berland, wliich,  it  is  presumed,  is  to  be  a  precedent  for  fntiu'e  decisions,  these  non- 
incorporated  societies  are  nobody,  can  do  nothing,  and  are  never  to  l)e  known  except 
in  shearing  time,  when  their  money  is  wanted  to  support  teachers  that  they  never 
hear.  And  all  tins  must  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  State.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago  wearing  long  hair  was  considered  the  crying  sin  of  the  land. 
A  convention  was  called  March  IS  1694,  in  Boston,  to  prevent  it ;  after  a  long  ex- 
postulation the  Convention  close  thus :  "  If  any  man  will  now  presume  to  wear 
long  hair,  let  him  know  that  God  and  man  witnesses  against  him."  Our  pious  ances- 
tors were  for  bobbing  the  hair  for  the  good  of  the  Colony  ;  but  now,  sir,  not  the 
hair  but  the  jnirses  must  be  bobbed  for  the  good  of  the  State.  The  petitioners  pray 
for  the  right  of  going  to  heaven  in  that  way  which  they  believe  is  the  most  direct, 
and  shall  this  be  denied  them  'i  Must  they  be  obliged  to  pay  legal  toll  for  walking 
the  King's  highway,  which  has  been  made  free  for  all?  .  .  Since  the  Revolution,  all 
the  old  States,  except  two  or  three  in  New  England,  have  established  religious  liberty 
upiiu  its  true  bottom,  and  yet  they  are  not  sunk  with  earthquakes  or  destroyed  with 
tiie  and  brimstone.  Should  this  commonwealth,  I\[r.  Speaker,  proceed  so  far  as  to 
distribute  all  settlements  and  meeting-houses,  which  were  procured  by  public  taxes 
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amoiio;  all  the  inhabitants,  witliout  reirard  to  denomination,  it  is  probable  that  the 
outcry  of  sacrilejie,  ]irofanity  and  infidelity  would  be  echoed  around  ;  and  yet,  sir, 
all  this  has  been  done  in  a  State  which  has  i;ivcn  birth  and  education  to  a  Ileiiry,  a 
Washington,  a  Jelfer&on  and  a  Madison,  eacii  of  whom  conti'iUuted  their  aid  to  effect 
the  grand  event.  .  .  .  These  petitioners,  sir,  pay  the  civil  list,  and  arm  to  defend 
their  country  as  readily  as  others,  anil  oidy  ask  for  the  liberty  of  forming  their 
societies  and  paying  tlieir  preachers  in  the  only  way  that  the  Christians  did 
for  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ.  Any  gentleman  upon  tliis  floor  is  invited 
to  proiluce  an  in'stance  that  Christian  societies  were  ever  formed,  Christian  Sab- 
baths ever  enjoined.  Christian  salaries  ever  levied,  or  Christian  worship  ever  enforced 
by  law  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Yet,  Christianity  did  stand  and  tiourish, 
not  only  without  the  aid  of  the  law  and  the  schools,  but  in  opp(;sitit)n  to  both.  We 
hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prayers  of  tliii'ty  tliou.-and.  on  this  occasion, 
will  be  heard,  and  that  they  will  obtain  the  exemption  "for  which  they  pray."  '* 

But  their  prayers  were  not  heard,  and  their  most  strenuous  efforts  at  i-efonn 
were  unavailing,  until  the  people  arose  in  their  might  and  so  amended  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  1S33  that  the  Church  and  State  were  forever  separated,  since  which  time 
what  Lelaud  called  '  the  felonious  principle '  has  been  banished  from  the  statute 
books  of  all  the  States,  and,  as  Leland  did  not  die  until  1S41,  be  breathed  free  air 
for  the  last  seven  yeai's  of  his  life,  to  his  great  health  and  delectatifm.  He  lived  to 
be  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and  deserved  ten  years  of  fresh  air  after  lie  had  labored 
sixty-seven  years  to  vindicate  the  civil  and  religions  rights  of  all  men.  Rest,  royal 
old  warrior,  rest  on  the  Cheshire  hills,  v.hich  thou  didst  so  much  to  make  free ! 

In  Ykrsioxt  the  contest  was  neither  so  long  nor  so  severe.  The  lands  which 
now  form  Yerraont  were  claimed  in  part  by  New  Hampshire  and  in  part  by  New 
York,  and  were  originally  known  as  the  -New  Hampshire  grants.'  Their  inhabit- 
ants applied  to  the  Continental  Congress  for  admission  into  the  confederacy  in  1776, 
hut,  New  York  opposing,  they  withdrew.  The  next  year  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves independent  and  formed  a  Constitution,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1791.  Di-.  Asaph  Fletcher  had  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Cavendish, 
Vermont,  in  1787,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  applied  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  of 
1793  to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  when  he  contended  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  bait  the  contrary  idea  prevailed.  Such  a  vital  subject  could  not 
long  rest,  however,  especially  with  Dr.  Fletcher  in  active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  a  Jndge  of  the  County  Court,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  a  State 
Presidential  elector.  In  1789,  two  years  after  Fletcher's  settlement  in  Vermont, 
he  was  followed  by  Rev.  Aaron  Leland,  from  Bellingham,  Mass.  His  liberal 
political  sentiments  soon  commended  him  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly.  There  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  for  three 
years,  and  for  four  years  he  was  one  of  the  Governor's  Council.  For  five  years, 
also,  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  for  eighteen  he  was  an  Assistant 
Justice  in  the  County  Court.  He  liad  large  influence  amongst  the  Baptists  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  with  its  citizens  generally,  and  in  1S28  he  declined  a  nomination  for 
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Governor,  fearing  that  the  office  would  interfere  too  much  with  his  pastoral  duties. 
Ele  was  a  Fellow  of  Middlebury  College,  possessed  great  mental  power,  and  was  a 
very  forcible  debater.  While  he  was  Speaker  of  tlie  House  a  proposition  came  be- 
fore it  for  a  dissolution  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  the  discussion  some  one  was 
weak  enough  to  say  that  Christianity  would  go  down  if  the  State  withdrew  its  sup- 
port. Tins  stirred  all  the  fervor  of  his  spirit.  He  left  the  chair  and  took  part  in 
the  debate,  delivering  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  ever  heard  in  Vermont  in  favor 
of  religious  liberty,  the  main  strength  of  his  position  being  that  God  had  founded 
his  Church  upon  a  rock,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  her. 

A  tliird  Vermont  Baptist  champion  of  religious  freedom  is  found  in  Ezra 
Butler,  who,  in  1TS5,  removed  from  Claremont,  N.  H.,  to  Waterbury,  Vt.,  where, 
about  1800,  he  became  a  Baptist  and  formed  a  Church,  which  he  served  as  pastor 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  talents  and  high  character  induced  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  intrust  him  with  civil  office,  first  as  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
then  as  member  of  the  Legislature,  also  as  Chief  Justice  for  Washington  County. 
In  1813-15  he  served  his  State  in  Congress,  and  from  1826  to  1828  he  was 
Governor  of  Vermont,  with  Aaron  Leland  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  both  being 
Baptist  ministers  at  the  time.  Under  these  great  leaders  and  their  compeers  the 
pul)lic  sentiment  finally  threw  aside  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  Vermont, 
distancing  Massachusetts  by  a  number  of  years  in  that  race. 

SonxH  Carolina  Baptists  stood  firmly  for  religious  liberty.  The  State  formed 
its  Constitution  in  1776,  and  amended  it  in  1778  and  1790  ;  but  the  Baptists  were 
early  awake  to  the  need  of  securing  their  rights,  and  as  early  as  1779  the  Ciiarleston 
Association  made  it  the  duty  of  a  standing  committee  to  labor  for  the  perfect 
equality  of  all  religious  people  before  the  law,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  '  to 
treat  with  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Churches.'  No  one  contributed  more 
to  the  result  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Georgia  than  did  the  noted  Richard 
Furman,  D.D.,  of  whom  a  brief  sketch  may  here  be  given.  He  was  born  at 
^sopus,  ]Sr.  Y.,  in  1755,  but,  while  an  infant,  his  parents  removed  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  settled  on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.  Here,  after  a  good  early  education, 
he  became  a  Christian,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  to  preach,  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  clearness,  devotion  and  force,  for  a  youth.  The  district  where  he 
labored  lay  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  rivers  Wateree  and  Santee,  where  wick- 
edness abounded.  He  formed  many  Churches,  which  united  witli  the  Ciiarleston 
Association.  He  was  extremely  modest,  but  his  unassuming  ardor,  with  his  ripe- 
ness of  judgment  in  interpreting  Scripture,  and  his  uncommon  pungency  of  appeal 
awakened  universal  surprise  and  admiration.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-two  when 
the  Revolution  commenced,  and  he  avowed  himself  at  once  a  firm  Whig  and  threw 
all  his  powers  into  the  American  cause.  When  the  British  invaded  South  Carolina 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  North  Carolinaand  Virginia,  and  afterwards  Cornwallis 
])ut  a  price  on  his  head.     In  Virginia  he  became  intimate  with  Patrick  Henry,  who 
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presuiited  liiin  with  certain  books,  which  arc  clierished  in  the  Furnian  family  to  this 
day.  Jn  17S7  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Baptist  Ciiiirch  in  Charleston, 
wliere  he  remained  for  eight  and  thirty  years,  and  became  intimate  with  those 
jiatiiut  families,  the  Pinckneys,  Rutledges  and  Snmters,  together  with  whom  he 
labored  earnestly  for  the  Revolutionary  cause.  When  independence  was  achie%'ed, 
and  the  leading  men  of  the  State  were  selected  to  meet  in  convention  and  form  a 
new  Constitution,  their  suffrages  made  him  a  member  of  that  body,  in  which  he 
contended  earnestly  against  the  exclusion  of  Christian  ministers  from  certain  civil 
offices,  and  did  much  to  secure  soul-liberty  in  the  State.  So  nobly  had  he  blended 
his  patriotism  with  the  refinement  and  urbanity  of  a  holy  character,  that  on  the 
deatii  of  Wasliington  and  Hamilton  he  was  appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  and  the 
Ivcvulution  Society  to  deliver  orations  in  tribute  to  their  memory: 

Taken  altogether,  he  was  a  most  eminent  servant  of  God  and  of  his  country. 
Tiie  late  Dr.  W.  R  Williams  said  : 

'  Of  this  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  it  is  difficult  to  express  what  is  just  and 
proper  witliout  the  appearance  of  excessive  partiality.  To  represent  him  in  the 
ordinary  terms  of  eulogy,  or  to  depict  his  virtues  by  any  of  the  common  standards 
•  if  description,  would  be  the  direct  way  to  fall  short  of  the  truth.  The  Providence 
uf  God  gives  few  such  men  to  the  woi-ld  as  Dr.  Fiirman.  .  .  Where  others  were 
great  he  was  transcendent,  and  where  others  were  fair  and  consistent  in  character, 
he  stood  forth  lovely  and  luminous  in  all  tiie  best  attributes  of  man.  .  .  In  general 
learning  lie  had  made  such  progress  as  would  liave  ranked  him  among  men  of  the  tirst 
iiitelligL'iife  in  any  country.  .  .  His  studies  were  chiefly  confined  to  mathematics, 
metapliysies.  belles-lettres,  logic,  history  and  theology.  Pie  cultivated  also  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  classics,  particularly  Homer,  Longinus  and  Quintillian,  with 
whose  beauties  and  precepts  he  was  familiar.  He  read  with  sedulous  attention  all 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature,  and  whatever  the  language 
po.ssessed  vahiable  in  criticism  and  immortal  in  poetry.  There  are  few  men,  it  is 
believed,  who  have  liad  their  minds  more  richly  stored  with  the  fine  passages  of 
ilihon.  Young,  Pope,  Addison,  Putler  and  other  great  authors  than  Dr.  Fnrman. 
From  them  he  could  quote  propei-ly,  and  appositely  for  almost  every  occasion,  what 
was  most  beautiful  and  eloquent.  He  possessed  uncommon  talent  in  discerning  the 
ntility  of  those  studies  connected  with  the  mind,  and  in  condensing  them  into  such 
abstracts  as  to  make  them  clearly  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  In  this  way  he 
could  analyze  and  exponnd  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic,  with  a 
f.icility  which  could  only  iuive  resulted  from  a  ready  mastery  over  the  subjects, 
ihit  that  which  imparted  a  charm  to  his  whole  life  was  the  godly  savor  which  per- 
vaded and  sweetened  all  his  superior  endowments  and  qualifications.  All  the  vigor 
of  his  noble  intellect  was  consecrated  to  God.  All  the  matured  fruit  of  his  long 
experience  was  an  oblation  to  the  Father  of  Mercies.  All  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
quirements, and  all  the  vastness  of  his  well-furnished  mind,  were  merged  in  one  pre- 
vailing determination  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucified.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS.— ASIA  AND  EUROPE. 

SCARCELY  had  the  Baptists  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  circumstances 
in  the  American  republic,  when  a  fresh  element  was  thrown  into  their  life 
by  enlarging  their  conceptions  of  duty  to  Christ,  both  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  for- 
eign lands  and  in  doubling  their  efforts  to  evangelize  their  own  country.  American 
Baptists  were  called  to  foreign  mission  work  in  1814  on  this  wise.  In  1812  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judson  and  his  wife,  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  with  Rev.  Lutiier  Rice, 
were  appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to 
establish  missions  in  Asia.  Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice  sailed  in  different  vessels  to 
India,  and  on  their  voyage,  without  consultation  with  each  other,  they  re-examined 
the  New  Testament  teaching  on  baptism.  The  result  was  that  they  both  adopted 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  and,  in  loyalty  to  God's  word,  when  they  reached  Cal- 
cutta, they  were  immersed  on  a  personal  profession  of  their  faith  in  Clirist.  At 
once  they  made  this  change  known  to  the  world,  and  were  cut  off  from  their  former 
denominational  support.  Mr.  Rice  returned  to  the  United  States  to  awaken  in  the 
Baptist  Churches  a  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  missions  in  India.  He  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  the  temporary  support  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson.  Mr.  Rice  traveled  from  Boston  througli  tlie  Middle  and  Soutliern  States, 
and  his  addresses  kindled  a  wide-spread  entiiusiasm,  whicii  resulted  in  the  gathering 
of  a  convention,  composed  of  thirty-six  delegates  from  eleven  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  18th,  1814,  when  a 'Society  was  formed, 
called  The  Baptist  General  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr.  Furman,  of 
Soutli  Carolina,  was  President  of  this  body,  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  adopted  as  its  first  missionaries. 

Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  was  also  elected  President  of  a  Board  which  was 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Convention,  which  office  he  filled  till  his  death  in 
1825,  and  Drs.  Ilolcomb  and  Rogers  were  elected  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  John 
Cauldwell  was  chosen  as  Treasurer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  as  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary.    Mr.  Rice  was  chosen 

'  To  continue  liis  itinerant  services  in  these  United  States  for  a  reasonable  time, 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  public  mind  more  generally  to  engage  in  missionary  exer- 
tions and  to  assist  in  organizing  societies  and  institutions  for  carrying  the  missionary 
design  into  execution.' 

The  Convention  itself  came  to  be  known  as  the  'Triennial  Convention,'  from 
the  fact  that  it  met  once  in  tliree  years,  and  the  Board  of  the  Convention  was 
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I'lcatud  in  Boston.  ]\[i-.  Rico  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and  in  1815 
Mr.  Ilougli,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Miss  White,  of  Philadelphia,  were  appointed 
missionaries.  The  first  triennial  session  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  May,  1S17,  when  Dr.  Fiirman  was  re-elected  President,  and  Dr.  Sharp,  of 
Boston,  Secretary.  At  this  meeting  the  Convention  enlarged  its  work  by  appro- 
priating a  portion  of  its  funds  to  domestic  missionary  purposes,  and  also  by  deter- 
mining •  to  institute  a  classical  and  theological  seminary  '  to  train  young  men  for  the 
ministry,  which  measui'es,  as  we  shall  see,  diverted  the  Convention  considerably 
from  the  primar}'  intention  of  its  founders. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  driven  by  the  iiitolci-ancc  of  the 
government  from  Bengal  and  proceeded  to  Rangoon,  to  commence  missionary  work 
in  Burma,  where  they  arrived  July  13th,  1813.  Rangoon  was  the  chief  sea-port  of 
Burma,  and  the  most  important  center  of  Buddhism.  A  feeble  attempt  to  establish 
a  mission  here  had  been  made  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Carey,  but  it  had  been  abandoned; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  found  themselves  in  this  heathen  city,  without  an  En- 
glish-speaking helper,  a  grammar,  a  dictionary  or  a  printed  book.  They  began  the 
study  of  the  language,  in  which,  twenty-one  years  later,  Mr.  Judson  was  able  to  lay 
the  whole  Bible,  faithfully  translated,  before  the  Burman  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  alone  in  Rangoon,  September  19th,  1813  ;  but 
ISIr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  joined  them  in  October,  1816,  and  Messrs.  Wheelock  and 
Coleman  in  1819.  A  zayat,  or  shed,  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  was  opened 
on  the  way-side  in  April,  1819.  Though  they  had  labored  much  privately,  this  was 
their  first  attempt  at  public  worship.  Their  first  congregation  numbered  fifteen, 
liut  was  both  inattentive  and  disorderly.  Besides  the  Sabbath  service,  the  mission- 
aries u,sed  the  zayat  from  morning  till  night  every  day  in  the  week,  to  teach  the  way 
of  salvation  to  all  who  came.  Tiie  first  convert,  Moung  Nan,  was  baptized 
June  27th,  1819;  two  others  were  immersed  in  November  of  that  year.  As  the 
laws  of  Burma  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  native  to  change  his  religion,  Messrs. 
Judson  and  Coleman  thought  it  prudent  to  visit  the  Emperor  at  the  capital,  that 
they  might,  if  possible,  secure  toleration  for  the  converts  who  had  become  Chris- 
tians. They  went  up  on  this  errand  to  Amarapura  in  December,  carrying  to  the 
Emperor  an  elegant  Bible  in  six  volumes,  enveloped,  according  to  Burman  taste,  in 
a  beautiful  wrapper.  A  tract,  also,  was  prepared  and  presented,  containing  a  brief 
summary  of  Ciiristianity.  The  Emperor  read  but  two  sentences  of  the  tract  and 
threw  it  from  him  in  displeasure  ;  he  also  declined  to  accept  the  Bible.  The  mis- 
sionaries returned  to  Rangoon  to  report  their  failure  to  the  converts,  dreading  its 
possible  effect  upon  their  minds  ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  these  remained  steadfast  to 
their  profession,  and  begged  their  teachers  to  abide  with  them  until  there  should  be 
eight  or  ten  converts,  at  least.  If  then  they  should  depart,  one  of  the  converts 
would  be  appointed  to  teach  the  rest,  and  so  the  new  religion  might  spread  itself. 

Mr.  Coleman  went  to  Chittagong,  a  part  of  India  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
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English  Crown,  to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  converts  in  case  the_y  should  be  driven 
by  persecution  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  and  he  died  while 
on  this  mission  of  love.  Mrs.  Judson  visited  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United 
States  and  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  joined  the 
mission  ;  but,  just  as  prosperity  began  to  dawn  on  the  missionaries'  labors,  tlie  iirst 
Burmese  war  broke  out,  suspending  their  operations  for  nearly  three  years,  and  sub- 
jecting thetu  to  the  gravest  apprehensions  for  their  own  lives.  The  Burmans  did 
not  understand  the  difference  "between  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  arrested 
indiscriminately  evei-y  pei'son  wearing  a  hat.  An  executioner  was  placed  over 
Messrs.  Judson  and  AVade,  who,  with  bent  heads  and  bared  necks,  awaited  the  fatal 
blow,  the  order  having  been  given  that  the  Burman  executioner  should  strike  nif 
their  heads  the  moment  that  a  British  shot  should  be  fired  upon  Rangoon.  The 
shot  was  fired,  but  the  executioner  fled  in  terror,  and  the  two  men  of  God  escaped. 
After  tliis,  Judson  was  confined  in  various  prisons  for  two  years  and  three  months, 
the  victim  of  agonizing  sufferings.  Meanwhile,  his  precious  manuscript  of  tlie  New 
Testament  was  for  a  season  buried  in  the  eai'th  under  a  floor,  and  afterwards  sewed 
up  in  an  old  pillow,  which  was  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  too  hard  to  tempt  the  head  of  the  pooi'est  by  the  thought  that  it  was  worth 
destruction. 

During  the  war  a  native  preacher  remained  in  Kangoon ;  yet  the  converts  were 
scattered,  and  the  pastor  suffered  scourging,  the  stocks  and  imprisonment,  for  the 
name  of  Christ.  In  a  short  time  after  the  war,  however,  the  Church  numbered 
twenty  members,  nearly  all  baptized  by  him.  The  terms  of  peace  annexed  a  large 
portion  of  Burman  territory  to  British  India,  and  from  that  time  the  mission  fell 
under  British  protection.  Not  far  from  this  period  the  Kaeexs  first  received  the 
Gospel.  They  had  long  been  oppressed  by  their  Burman  neighbors,  and  lived 
hidden  in  the  hills  and  forests.  It  was,  therefore,  a  thrilling  scene  when  thirt\'-four 
of  that  people  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Buardman.  tlicir 
apostle.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  but  twenty-two  converts  in  fifteen  years, 
including  the  capital  of  Burma,  Amherst  and  Tavoy.  At  the  close  of  this  bap- 
tismal scene,  the  first-fruits  of  Mr.  Boardman's  labor  amongst  the  Karens,  his  joyful 
spirit  ascended  to  its  rest.  This  people  seemed  ripe  for  the  Gospel  from  the  begin- 
ning, while  the  prouder  Burman  race  liave  received  the  Gospel  slowly,  only  about 
1,200  having  become  members  of  our  churches  down  to  this  date  ;  about  30,000 
Karens  have  become  Christians,  and  are  now  gathered  into  Gospel  churclies.  For 
the  general  convenience  of  onr  Burman  missions,  the  jirinting  department,  the 
Karen  College,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  are  located  in  Rangoon.  Mr. 
Bennett  first  established  the  press  and  had  charge  of  it  for  more  than  half  a  cent- 
ury, accomplishing  incalculable  good  thereby  to  all  Burma.  The  Karen  College 
was  opened  in  1872,  with  seventeen  students,  under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Binney,  in  buildings  endowed  by  the  late  Professor  RuggLs,  of  Washington.     The 
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Tlieological  SeininaiT  was  established  by  Dr.  Biniiey,  in  1S59,  though  instruction 
liad  been  previously  given,  at  different  times  and  places,  by  Dr.  Wade  and  others,  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  D.D.,  has  presided  over  the 
seminary  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Binney,  aided  by  four  native  Karen  teachers,  edu- 
cated men,  prepared  for  their  office.  It  numbers  about  sixty  students,  and  yearly 
graduates  about  one  fourth  of  tliat  number  to  preach  to  their  own  people.  Dr. 
Smith  has  nearly  finished  a  complete  commentary  of  tlie  Bible  in  Karen,  and  pre- 
pared and  issued  for  the  use  of  Karen  students  an  elementary  treatise  on  logic  and 
"Wayland's  '  Elements  of  Moral  Science,'  and  for  several  years  he  has  put  into  Karen 
the  'International  Sunday-School  Lessons'  for  Karen  Sabbath-schools.  Besides 
superintending  the  Burman  work  in  and  around  Rangoon,  Dr.  Stevens  has  instructed 
several  Burman  assistants.  The  first  female  convert  in  Burmah,  Mah  Menla,  was 
baptized  by  torch-light,  on  the  niglit  of  July  18th,  1820.  Such  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  Burman  missions  that  amongst  the 
various  peoples  of  the  empire  there  are 
98  missionaries,  male  and  female,  118 
ordained  native  preachers,  and  25,371 
members.  The  war  of  1826  was  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  heroic  Mrs.  Judson, 
in  Amherst,  wliere  she  now  sleeps  in 
Jesus.  After  her  death,  her  husband  trans- 
ferred most  of  his  personal  property  to 
the  missionary  treasury. 

M.AULMAiN,  the  chief  station  of  the 
British  power  in  Burmi,  was  thencefor- 
ward made  the  head-quarters  of  the  mis- 
sion. Work  was  begun  there  in  1827, 
between'  wliich  time  and  September, 
1828,  twenty-one  converts  were  baptized 
and  a  native  Cliui'ch  was  formed,  numl)er- 
ing  thirty  members.  In  183-i  Dr.  Judson 
completed  the  revision  of  tlie  New  Testament  and  finished  the  translation  of  the 
Old.  A  mission  press  was  set  up  in  Maulmain  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  1830,  which  was 
followed  within  a  brief  interval  by  three  others.  The  printing  of  the  Bible  in  four 
or  five  languages  and  dialects,  besides  tracts,  school-books  and  other  works,  has 
kept  the  press — which  in  1862  was  transferred  to  Rangoon — -constantly  busy. 
Maulmain  was  the  fii'st  seat  of  the  Karen  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Miss  Has- 
welFs  school  for  native  girls,  established  in  1867,  which  in  five  years  numbered  103 
pupils.  Here  also  Dr.  Ilaswell  transhited  the  Xew  Testament  into  Peguan,  and  here 
he  rests  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  A  Baptist  Church  was  formed  here,  in 
connection  with  tlie  British  army,  and  many  English  soldiers  became  the  disciples  of 
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Christ.  The  native  Christians  are  well  trained  in  the  art  of  givii 
purposes.  In  seven  years  they  gave  over  S5,00(J  in  gold  for  the  support  of  the 
Gospel  and  mission  schools.  In  connection  with  the  station  at  Maulmaiu  there 
were  reported  in  1SS6  about  twenty  Churches  and  more  than  1,100  members. 

Dr.  Judson  did  his  last  work  at  Maul  main.  He  had  spent  ten  years  at  Ran- 
goon, two  at  Ava,  and  a  brief  time  at  Amherst,  after  which  he  removed  to  Maul- 
main  and  continued  tliere  to  tlie  close  of  life,  chiefly  pursuing  the  work  of  transla- 
tion ;  though  he  kept  the  oversight  of  the  Burmese  Church  there.  The  last  leaf  of 
liis  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  finished  on  January  31st,  183-1,  and  he  put  his 

revised  translation  to  jircss 
in  ISIO.  When  his  health 
became  thoroughly  broken, 
he  left  this  place  under 
the  advice  of  his  physician, 
on  board  tlie  French  bark 
Aristide  limbic,  bnund  for 
the  Island  of  Bourbon,  in 
the  hope  that  the  voyage 
might  prolong  his  life.  But 
nine  days  after  his  embark- 
ment,  when  scarcely  three 
days  out  of  sight  of  the 
Burmese  mountains,  he  be- 
gan to  sink  rapidly.  All 
that  love  and  skill  could  do 
for  him  were  done,  but  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1S50,  he  passed 
to  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  as  ! 
peacefully  as  a  child  would  drop  asleep  in  its  mother's  arms.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  the  crew,  his  two  broken-hearted  Burman  assistants  and  Mr.  Banney 
assembled  on  the  larboard  ]iart  of  the  shiji,  and  in  reverent  silence  committed  his 
body  to  the  keeping  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  No  eye  now  rests  upon  tlie  spot  that 
closed  over  him  but  that  of  tlie  true  God.  In  latitude  13  degrees  north,  longi- 
tude 93  degrees  east,  God  found  a  grave  for  one  of  his  noblest  sons  on  this  globe. 
None  can  drop  a  tear  or  raise  a  shaft  there,  but  his  eternal  monument  lives  in 
redeemed  Burma.  She  glorifies  God  in  him  who  to  her  was  made  the  savor  of  life 
unto  life. 

Tavoy  was  the  third  of  the  Burman  missions  ;  its  establishment  being  due  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  ni'st  native  Burman  preacher,  who  proposed  to  make  a  missionary 
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journey  there  in  1S2T.  Here  tliat  great  work  amongst  the  Karens  conimeneetl ;  here 
tlie  tirst  Karen  preaelier  was  baptized,  and  near  Tavoy  ilr.  Mason  performed  In's 
tirst  official  act  as  a  missionary  in  baptizing  thirty-four  Karens.  It  is  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Maulmain  and  thirty-tivc  miles  from  the  sea,  on  Tavoy 
Kiver.  Its  population  at  tlie  opening  of  the  mission.  April  ISth,  1S2S,  was  about 
f>,OUO  ;  it  is  in  Eritish  Eurma  ami  a  strongliold  of  idolatry.  Two  converts  soon 
formed  the  nucleus  of  tiie  ("hiircli,  and  a  missionary  spirit  possessed  the  con- 
verts, who  visited  many  villages  far  and  near  with  the  word  of  life.  The 
Karens  of  the  vicinity  held  a  tradition  that  at  some  time  messengers  from  the 
"West  would  bring  to  tlieni  a  revelation  from  God.  Hence,  they  were  prepared 
to  receive  our  missionaries  with  open  arms  and  to  accept  their  message.  The 
printing-press  was  located  at  Tavoy  for  some  time,  and  a  chapel  was  built 
in  the  town,  not  far  from  tlie  grave  of  Boardraan.  The  Karen  Church  in  the 
town  is  weak,  but  many  C'hurclies  exist  in  the  forest  and  jungle,  some  miles  away. 
Mr.  Morrow  is  the  faithful  missionary  to  the  Karens  there,  and  his  wife,  an  edu- 
cated physician,  is  his  etticient  helper.  The  Tavoy  Association  numbers  23  Churches, 
950  members,  11  ordained  and  10  unordained  preachers,  and  13  schools. 

The  second  war  between  Burma  and  Great  Britain,  1852,  was  brief,  but  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  missionary  work.  It  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  a 
large  portion  of  Southern  Burma  to  the  British  realm  in  India,  which  opened  a 
wider  field  for  preaching  and  relieved  the  converts  from  the  fear  of  persecution  by 
a  heathen  government ;  our  mission  in  Burma,  therefore,  took  a  sudden  expansion. 
New  stations  were  commenced  in  Toungoo,  on  the  Sitang  River,  Ilenthada,  and 
other  places,  and  many  triumphs  crowned  the  labors  of  our  brethren.  Toungoo, 
one  of  the  new  stations,  opened  by  Dr.  Mason  in  1853,  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  in  converts.  The  zeal  of  Sau  Quala,  a  native  preacher,  was  awakened 
through  a  man  from  Toungoo,  who  had  been  converted  three  years  previously.  The 
second  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  mission,  a  hundred  Burmans  called  on  Dr. 
Mason  to  inquire  about  the  new  religion,  and  in  a  few  weeks  found  several  dis- 
ciples. Ill  health  compelled  Dr.  Mason  to  leave  for  the  United  States  for  a  time ; 
but  the  mission,  left  in  charge  of  Sau  Quala,  seemed  to  be  blessed  with  a  new  Pen- 
tecost. Active,  faithful,  wise  atid  energetic,  this  native  preacher  took  a  broad  field, 
planned  prudently,  superintended  efficiently,  and  commended  himself  to  all  by  his 
self-denying  labors.  In  the  fir.-t  year  of  the  mission  741  were  baptized.  Within  a 
year  and  nine  months  he  had  administered  tlie  ordinance  to  1,860  converts  and  formed 
28  churches,  while  hundreds  of  converts  were  still  waiting  to  be  baptized.  In 
1856  zayats  were  erected  in  forty  villages,  where  the  people  had  renounced  idola- 
try, and  ten  native  preachers  in  the  district  were  supported  by  the  Maulmain  Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  a  single  month  of  1857  Mr.  Whitaker  baptized  233  converts ; 
two  Associations  were  organized,  and  various  Karen  tribes  were  brought  under 
Christian  influences. 
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Dr.  Mason  died  in  187i.  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr.  Eveleth,  Dr.  Cross  and  otliers,  had 
in  tlie  meantime,  joined  the  station.  Dr.  Mason  had  translated  tlie  whole  Bible 
into  Sgau  Karen,  and  later,  Mr.  Brayton  translated  it  into  Pwo  Karen.  Dr.  Mason, 
being  a  man  of  scientific  tendencies,  contributed  largely  to  the  knowledge  of  natural 
history  in  the  Burman  empire.  The  mission  in  and  about  Toungoo  numbers  102 
native  preachers,  110  Churches,  and  3,869  members.  From  this  point  the  mission 
to  the  Shans  began,  and  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  Shan  by  Dr.  Cushing. 
The  statistics  of  1886  give  144  churches,  4,788  members,  and  84  native  preachers. 

IIenthada  was  opened  as  a  mission  station  after  the  war  of  1852.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  the  first  missionary  to  the  Karens  of  this  mission,  and  Mr.  Crawley  to  the  Bur- 
mans.  At  first  man}'  of  the  natives,  attracted  by  curiosity,  thronged  as  visitors  to 
the  missionaries,  who,  after  the  Gospel  was  introduced,  became  zealous  converts ; 
for  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Karen  department  reported  8  churches  and  150 
members.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  mission  reported  751  Burman  converts  and 
five  preachers.  Mr.  Thomas  instructed  a  class  of  twenty  or  more  native  helpers 
every  year,  during  tlie  rains,  and  kept  the  charge  of  his  field  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  traveling  in  every  part  of  his  district,  preaching  and  baptizing  constantly, 
enjoying  almost  a  perpetual  revival.  At  length,  broken  in  health,  for  a  time 
he  changed  his  field  for  that  of  Bassein,  and  Mr.  Smith  took  the  post  at  Henthada. 
In  a  short  time  Mr.  Thomas  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  died  on  the  day  after  his  arrival.  His  widow  returned  to  Henthada,  where 
she  efficiently  continued  the  work  which  her  husband  had  begun ;  their  son, 
Williston,  joined  his  mother  in  1880,  and  is  still  toiling  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  his 
parents. 

Areacan,  on  the  western  coast  of  Burma,  became  a  mission  station  in  1835, 
and,  at  different  times,  thirteen  missionaries  and  their  wives  labored  there  with  much 
success.  A  chain  of  mountains,  parallel  with  the  coast,  divided  Burma  Proper 
from  the  territoiy  which  had  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  many  instances,  tlie 
converts  on  the  Burman  frontier,  having  embraced  Christianity,  crossed  the  mount- 
ains into  English  territory,  and  being  baptized,  returned,  to  live  a  Christian  life 
amongst  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  work  prospered  and  multitudes  believed. 
The  names  of  Abbott,  Comstock,  Stilson,  Ingalls  and  others,  are  a  memorial  in  this 
mission.  All  of  them  passed  away  early,  and  the  Arracan  Mission  disappeared ;  but 
out  of  it  grew  the  mission  in  Bassein,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Christian 
heritage  in  Burma.  It  has  become  one  of  the  great  centers  of  evangelical  labor 
amongst  the  Karens.  In  1872,  a  Burman  preacher,  supported  almost  wholly  by 
native  contributions,  visited  540  houses,  conversed  on  religious  themes  with  1,397 
persons,  and  distributed  600  or  700  tracts.  As  early  as  1848,  there  were  36 
teachers  and  more  than  400  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Karen  department.  Day- 
schools  existed  in  nearly  every  village,  and  the  native  Christians  sustained  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own  neighborhoods.     The  plan  of  self-support  has 
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been  effectively  developed,  and  native  Ciiri-stiaiis  liave  contributed  much  to  send 
the  Gospel  to  others.  A  memorial  hall,  scrviii<r  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  of 
worship  and  for  higher  education,  spacious  and  provided  with  every  facility,  was 
dedicated  at  Bassein  in  1878,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  the  first 
Karen  convert.  This  building  was  paid  for  mainly  by  the  liberality  of  the  native 
Christians.  In  ISSO  there  were  99  churches,  8,490  members,  and  97  native 
preachers. 

Prome  has  ever  been  a  scene  of  missionary  interest,  on  account  of  the  visit 
paid  to  that  city  by  Dr.  Judson  in  1S;30,  although  for  twenty-four  years  after  that 
visit  no  missionary  returned  there.  But  the  work  was  again  taken  up  by  Messrs. 
Kincaid  and  Simons,  and  still  later  by  ifr.  E.  O.  Stevens,  son  of  the  veteran  mission- 
ary in  Kangoon,  and  it  has  yielded  good  fruit.  Four  Churches  connected  with  the 
mission  are  self-supporting,  and  there  are  now  11  native  preachers,  4  churches,  and 
241  members.  Many  other  stations  in  Burma  have  missionaries  and  native  preachers, 
churches  and  schools,  and  are  fully  organized  for  Christian  work.  Thongzai,  an 
exclusively  Burman  station,  is  remarkable  for  the  labor  of  Mrs.  Ingalls  and  a  female 
associate,  m'Iio  have  stood  firmly  at  their  post  for  manj'  years.  She  has  won  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  converts  and  of  the  heathen,  and  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  travelers  of  all  ranks ;  for  the  railroad,  extending  between  Rangoon  and 
Prome,  passes  directly  through  Thongzai.  In  187T  Bhamo  became  a  station  of  the 
Missionary  Union,  and  since  the  absorption  of  Burma  proper  into  British  India, 
Mandelay,  the  capital,  is  also  occupied  by  that  body.  All  upper  Burma  is  now 
included  in  the  territory  cultivated  b}-  the  American  Baptists.  A  recent  enterpi-ise 
has  been  entei'ed  upon  in  a  station  amongst  the  Karens  at  Chiengmai,  in  northern 
Siam. 

Assam  was  opened  as  a  mission  in  1836  by  Messrs.  Kathan  Brown  and  O.  T. 
Cutter,  who  had  been  previously  stationed  in  Burma.  The  first  station  of  the  mis- 
sion was  Sadiya,  400  miles  north  of  Ava,  and  about  200  from  Yunnan,  on  the  borders 
of  China.  But  about  a  dozen  stations  are  now  occupied,  nio.stly  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  are  accessible  by  British  steamers.  A  printing-press  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Cutter,  and  the  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  Assamese  was 
begun  by  Dr.  Brown,  Jan.  1,  1838.  Mr.  Bronson  undertook  to  open  a  mission 
amongst  the  Nagas.  in  their  hills,  but  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate 
he  changed  his  residence  to  Nowgong,  where  he  baptized  the  first  Assamese  convert, 
June  13,  1841.  The  Nowgong  Orphan  Institution  was  for  several  years  a  fruitful 
part  of  the  mission  work,  for  in  it  many  were  converted  and  trained  for  usefulness. 
The  school  was  dispersed  after  twelve  years,  but  more  native  helpers  were  brought 
out  of  this  school  tlian  from  any  other  source.  Other  stations  were  occupied  in  suc- 
cession by  new  missionaries,  Messrs.  Ward,  Whiting,  Danforth  and  others,  whose 
labors  were  crowned  by  abundant  blessings.  In  1851  the  second  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  was  issued,  and  revivals  of  religion,  with  large  additions  to  the 
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Churches,  followed.  In  1857,  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  nnitiny,  much  apprehension 
was  felt ;  but  the  storm  passed,  and  not  a  hair  of  tlie  head  of  any  missionary  was 
touched. 

The  Gaeos  were  first  visited  in  1857,  and  that  movement  opened  one  of  the 
brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  mission  to  Assam.  A  torn  tract,  swept  out 
of  a  building  which  had  been  cleaned  and  prepared  for  a  new  tenant,  was  picked 
up  by  a  Sepoy  guard  and  read.  It  led  to  his  convers^ion  ;  he  became  an  efficient 
preacher  to  his  tribe,  and  in  18(57,  a  Church  was  formed  amongst  them,  numbering 
40  nicndiers.  The  next  year  the  number  increased  to  81,  and  in  1869  to  140  ;  from 
these  spi'ang  5  native  churches,  8  native  preachers,  and  a  Is  ormal  School.  Tlie  mission 
has  conveyed  the  Gospel  to  tribe  after  tribe  in  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  adjoining 
the  Brahmaputra.  Two  Assamese  native  preachers  and  one  Garo  have  visited  tiie 
United  States,  and  the  latter,  who  had  learned  English,  spent  a  year  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution.  The  statistics  of  1886  show,  30  churches,  1,889  members, 
and  27  native  preachers,  with  7  stations  and  21  missionaries,  male  and  female. 
The  stations  of  the  Assam  Mission  are  divided  into  three  Assam,  three  Naga,  and 
one  Garo,  amongst  which  there  are  72  schools  and  1,229  pupils. 

SiAM  was  the  second  mission  undertaken  by  American  Baptists  amongst  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Asia.  Rev.  John  Taylor  Jones  was  the  first  missionary.  He 
liad  labored  about  two  years  in  Burma,  and  had  become  so  proficient  in  that  lan- 
guage as  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue.  He  readied  Bangkok  in 
March,  1833,  and  the  first  converts  were  baptized  in  December  of  that  year.  They 
were  all  Chinese,  which  race  form  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that  city.  Dr.  Jones 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Siamese  and  made  much  progress  in  preparing  a 
Dictionary  of  the  language,  a  grammar  and  other  works.  Mrs.  Jones  prepared  a 
Catechism  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  the  mission-press  in  Bangkok,  much 
Christian  literature  was  scattered  abroad.  Dr.  Dean  joined  the  mission  in  1834,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  Cliinese  department ;  left  Siani  in  1842,  and  returned  to 
Bangkok  in  1864.  In  August,  1835,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  to  34  natives,  and 
in  1841,  formed  a  class  of  Chinese  preachers,  which  he  continued  till  he  left  for  Hong 
Kong.  Mr.  J.  H.  Chandler  joined  the  mission  in  1843.  He  was  not  a  preacher,  but 
possessed  remarkable  mechanical  skill,  and  largel}'  througli  his  influence  the  king 
became  one  of  the  most  progressive  native  rulers  of  Asia.  In  the  palace  is  a  working 
printing-press,  and  one  or  more  steamboats  belonging  to  the  government  ply  in  the 
river  before  Bangkok. 

During  the  next  ten  years  Messrs.  Davenport,  Goddard,  Jencks  and  Ashmore, 
with  their  wives,  joined  the  mission,  and  Miss  Harriet  H.  Morse,  the  latter  to  labor 
ill  the  Siamese  department,  the  others  in  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Jones  died  in  1851.  A 
decree  was  issued  tolerating  Christian  worship,  and  by  authority  of  the  king  the 
ladles  of  the  mission  were  invited  to  the  palace  daily  to  teach  the  court  ladies  En- 
glisTi.-    After  the  death  of  Dr.  Jones,  the  Siamese  work  was  continued  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
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Smitli,  wlio,  with  bis  wife,  lias  remained  until  this  date,  to  superintend  a  school,  to 
prepare  and  dir^triljute  tracts  and  to  teach  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Mr.  Smith  suppoits  himself  and  his  work  by  secular  employment.  Messrs.  Lisle, 
Partridge  and  Chilcott  and  Miss  Fieldc  have  labored  in  the  Chinese  department. 
In  the  year  1874  there  were  large  additions  to  the  number  of  converts,  two  new 
Churches  were  formed  and  two  native  pastoi-s  ordained.  Eleven  were  baptized  at 
one  station,  seventeen  at  another,  twenty-five  at  a  third,  and  eighty-four  at  a  fourth. 
In  1S77  there  were  six  churches,  418  members,  and  si.xty-one  were  baptized  during 
the  year.  Dr.  Jones  labored  in  Bangkok  eighteen  years.  Dr.  Dean  more  than 
twenty-five,  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Telford,  nine  years  each  ;  Dr.  Ashmore  and 
Mi.-s  Morse,  seven  3'ears  each ;  Miss  Fieldc  six  years,  Mr.  Partridge  four,  and  Mr. 
Chilcott  one.  About  thirty  missionaries  have  been  connected  with  this  mission.  Its 
latest  statistics  report  five  churches  and  one  hundred  members.  Many  of  those  who 
have  been  baptized,  being  but  temporary  residents  of  Siam,  have  returned  to  China 
and  been  numbered  with  the  disciples  of  Christ  there. 

The  Telcgus.  This  Indian  mission  has  been  amongst  the  most  successful  and 
renowned  in  modern  times.  The  Tehigu  nation  numbers  about  18,000,000,  resid- 
ing mainly  in  India,  west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  between  Calcutta  on  the  north 
and  Madras  on  the  south.  The  mission  was  commenced  in  1836,  by  Messrs.  Day 
and  Van  Hnsen.  Its  jubilee  was  celebrated  with  great  joy  at  Nellore,  in  February, 
1886.  The  '  Lone  Star,'  as  it  has  been  often  called,  has  expanded  into  a  constellation. 
For  the  first  twent}'  years  the  work  was  discouraging  and  man}'  proposed  to  abandon 
it,  but  a  few  pleaded  for  its  continuance  and  prevailed.  Thefirst  permanent  station 
of  the  mission  was  Nellore.  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett  joined  the  mission  in  April,  1S49, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Telngn  in  December,  eight  months  after  his  arrival. 
At  the  close  of  1852  he  and  his  wife,  with  two  or  three  native  Christians,  visited 
Ongole,  and,  before  leaving  the  place,  they  ascended  a  slope  of  ground  overlooking  this 
village,  since  named '  Prayer-meeting  Hill,'  and  while  kneeling  together  there,  prayed 
that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  Ongole.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, teaching  and  tract  distribution  was  continued,  and  a  few  converts  were  gathei'ed 
as  the  first-fruits  of  these  efforts.  In  1858  several  were  added  to  the  Church, 
and  twelve  years  after  the  prayers  on  Prayer-meeting  Hill,  Eev.  J.  E.  Clough 
formed  the  mission  and  planted  his  standard  at  Ongole.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1867, 
eight  members  formed  a  church  at  Ongole.  Divine  influences  have  been  wonder- 
fully shed  abroad  amongst  this  people.  After  the  Week  of  Prayer,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  five  days  were  spent  in  a  tent-meeting  devoted  to  reading  the  Script- 
iires,  pra3-er  and  preaching;  at  the  close  twenty-eight  asked  for  baptism.  In  1868 
when  Mr.  Timpany  joined  the  mission,  twenty-three  were  baptized  in  Xellore  and 
sixty-eight  in  Ongole.  More  than  eighty  villages,  in  a  circuit  of  forty  miles  around 
Ongole,  had  heard  the  word  of  life.  Mr.  McLaurin  came  to  the  help  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  1870,  when  1.000  villages  had  heard  the  Gospel.     This  year  a  Church 
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was  organized  in  Ramapatam,  and  the  nninber  of  baptisms  reported  for  the  year 
was  915.  The  Theological  Seminary,  for  native  preachers,  was  opened  here  in  1872, 
with  eighteen  students,  a  body  that  has  increased  to  more  than  200  members.  Mr. 
Downie  arrived  in  1873,  and  Mr.  Campbell  in  1874.  Then  came  a  year  of  famine, 
a  year  of  cholera,  and  still  another  of  famine.  During  these  years  the  government 
came  to  tlie  help  of  the  perishing  people  by  employing  them  in  digging  canals 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clough  took  contracts  for  certain  portions  of 
this  work,  and  paid  good  wages  to  the  starving  natives  of  his  district,  and  while 
they  labored  for  their  bread,  his  native  preachers  laid  before  them  tiie  Gospel. 
Many  asked  for  baptism,  but  he  refused  to  baptize  any  while  the  famine  lasted  lest 
they  should  profess  Christianity  from  wrong  motives.  When  the  tiiree  years  of 
pestilence  and  famine  were  over,  he  offered  baptism  to  all  true  believers.  In  one 
day  2,222  M-ere  immersed  upon  the  profession  of  their  faith.  He  detailed  the  pro- 
cess to  tlie  writer  with  great  care,  stating  tliat  there  were  six  administrators;  three 
of  them  immersing  at  a  time,  as  the  candidates  were  brought  to  them  into  the 
water,  and  wlien  they  became  weary  the  three  rested  while  the  others  jiroceeded  with 
the  baptisms.  Everything,  he  said,  was  done  with  perfect  deliberation,  the  Gospel 
formula  was  carefully  pronounced  over  each  candidate  before  his  burial ;  that  he 
stood  by  and  superintended  the  administration,  but  baptized  none  himself,  and  that 
only  about  eight  hours  were  passed  in  the  great  baptism.  From  June  to  Septem- 
ber, 9,147  were  immersed,  and  the  numbers  increased  until  17,000  had  been  immersed 
on  their  profession  of  faith  in  Clirist.  The  church  register  in  Ongole  alone  contained, 
in  1881,  more  than  16,000  names.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  ISSl,  l,fi09 
were  baptized,  and  from  June,  1878,  to  June,  1881,  the  total  number  reached 
16,846.  For  years  the  native  preachers  had  faithfully  preached  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, and  tlie  American  missionaries  were  delighted  to  see  them  thus  honored  of 
God  in  their  labors.  The  Ongole  Church  having  become  the  largest  in  the  world, 
the  multitude  was  organized  into  fourteen  Churches  for  convenience.  The  whole 
number  of  members  reported  in  1886  is  26,389,  the  church  at  Ongole  still  number- 
ing 14,890.  In  the  mission,  at  the  same  date,  there  were  287  stations,  40  missiona- 
ries, male  and  female,  160  native  preachers,  46  churches,  292  schools,  and  4,270 
pupils. 

China.  The  Missionary  Union  has  two  missions  in  the  empire  of  China,  the 
Southern  and  the  Eastern.  Mr.  Shuck  and  Mr.  Roberts  founded  the  Southern 
mission,  being  followed  by  Dr.  William  Dean,  who  reached  Hong  Kong  in  1842.  Mr. 
Lord  reached  Ningpoo  in  June,  1847,  and  Mr.  Goddard  went  from  Bangkok  to  Ning- 
poo  in  1849.  There  was  a  temporary  station  at  Macao,  where  the  first  Chinese  con- 
vert of  the  mission  was  baptized.  A  chapel  was  built  in  Victoria  and  another  in 
Chekchee.  Thirty-three  services  were  held  every  week  in  Chinese,  and  in  1844 
nineteen  were  baptized.  In  1848  Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  mission,  and  in  that  year 
20,000  tracts  were  distributed  ;  also,  Dr.  Dean's  '  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
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and  the  Book  of  Genesis.'  Mr.  Ashiiioro  juiued  the  mission  in  1858,  and  in 
1801  the  seat  of  tiie  mission  was  transferred  to  Swatow.  The  Church  there  num- 
bered thirty  members  in  1863,  but  suffered  great  persecution.  A  literarj-  graduate, 
however,  confessed  Christ ;  two  Chinese  preachers  were  ordained  in  1867  and  be- 
came pastoi-s  of  churclies.  Miss  Fielde  and  Mr.  Partridge  were  transferred  to 
Swatow ;  the  former  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Chinese  and  a  diction- 
ary of  the  Swatow  dialect.  In  1876  forty-nine  were  baptized,  and  the  next  vear 
169,  making  the  number  of  members  512.  Mr.  Mclvibbeu  labored  largely  amongst 
the  hill  tribes,  answering  to  the  Karens  in  Burma;  the  statistics  of  1886  give 
36  out-stations,  1,433  members,  36  native  preachers,  14  missionaries,  11  schools,  and 
175  pupils. 

iSltsGPo,  or  the  Eastern  China  mission,  has  its  principal  station  at  Ningpo.  It 
has  been  occupied  from  1843,  when  Dr.  Macgowan  opened  a  hospital.  In  eight 
months  of  the  next  year  2,139  eases  were  treated.  A  chapel  was  opened  in  1846, 
and  a  congregation  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  attended,  some  also  being  bap- 
tized. In  1853,  Mr.  Goddard,  who  had  joined  the  mission  at  Ningpo,  completed  an 
independent  version  of  the  JSew  Testament,  pronounced  by  competent  judges  the 
best  Chinese  version  that  has  been  made.  Mr.  Knowlton  joined  the  mission  in 
1855,  and  various  outlying  stations  were  established,  so  that,  in  1859,  nineteen  were 
baptized,  two  of  them  literary  men.  and  an  unusual  number  of  females.  Two 
women  became  Bible-readers,  and  the  Church  at  Ningpo  supported  its  own  pastor. 
Five  young  Chinamen  became  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  in  December,  1872, 
the  first  Baptist  Chinese  Association  was  formed  there,  numbering  six  Churches, 
twenty-three  delegates  being  present,  members  of  Churches  219,  and  native  preachers 
fifteen.  Dr.  Barchet  re-established  the  medical  work  in  1877,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  issued 
a  Keference  Testament.  Sometimes  sixty  cases  of  disease  were  treated  in  a  day,  and 
many  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  recite,  word  for  word,  the  whole  books  of  Genesis 
and  Matthew.  At  this  time,  1886,  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  China  mission 
number  seven  ;  members  246,  native  preachers  thirteen,  Bible-women  four,  schools 
six,  pupils  1S4. 

Japan.  This  mission  was  commenced  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Xatlian 
Brown,  once  missionary  to  Assam,  in  May,  1872.  He  arrived  on  his  field  in  Febru- 
ary, 1873.  Japan  was  just  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  centuries,  and  its  perse- 
cuting edicts  against  Christianity  were,  about  that  time,  abandoned  by  imperial 
proclamation.  Mr.  Arthur  and  wife  joined  the  mission  in  October,  and,  while  study- 
ing the  language,  found  numbers  of  young  men  who  had  forsaken  the  gods  and 
were  ready  to  listen  to  the  Gospel.  A  Church  of  eight  members  was  formed  at 
Yokohama  in  1873.  Mr.  Arthur  stationed  himself  at  Tokio,  the  capital,  and  several 
Buddhist  priests  offered  him  quarters  in  one  of  their  temples.  A  Scripture  Manual 
in  Japanese  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Brown,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  put  in  circula- 
tion.    The  first  baptism  in  Tokio  was  in  October,  1875.     At  Yokohama  a  daily 
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Bible  class  was  established  and  a  Sabbath-school ;  a  native  preacher  labored,  and  by 
1876  the  Church  numbered  twenty-two  members,  while  at  Tokio,  the  same  year,  the 
Church  had  thirty-six  members ;  Mr.  Arthur  died  in  1877.  Within  three  years  the 
mission  printed  more  than  3,000,000  pages  of  Scriptures  and  tracts,  and  the  iirst  Gos- 
pel ever  printed  in  Japan  was  printed  at  the  Baptist  mission  press.  In  1878  twenty- 
eight  converts  were  added  to  the  two  Churches,  and  Dr.  Brown's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  issued  in  1879.  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  loveliest  men  ever 
known  to  tlie  writer,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars.  Before  his  death,  in  18S6,  he 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  two  heathen  peoples  :  the  Assam- 
ese and  the  Japanese.  A  Catecliism  of  forty-eight  pages,  by  Mr.  Arthur,  remains 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  his  literary  labors  for  the  Japanese.  Rev.  Thomas  Poate 
joined  the  mission  in  December,  1879.  He  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  Japan.  In  a  jonrney  to  the  north  he  found  the  Japanese  remarkably 
open  to  Christianity,  and  during  1880  baptized  twenty-six  and  oi'ganized  three 
Churches  in  that  part  of  the  em^jire.  In  1886  there  were  live  stations,  four  Churches, 
109  members,  fifteen  native  preachers  and  215  pupils  in  schools. 

Africa.  The  mission  to  the  continent  of  Africa  was  commenced  almost  simul- 
taneously with  that  in  Burma,  and  several  devoted  missionaries  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  that  iidiospitable  climate.  The  mission,  begun  in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  was  continued 
with  indifferent  success  and  under  many  discouragements,  imtil  1856.  The  labors 
of  Messrs.  Lott  Carey  (colored),  Skinner  and  others,  were  amongst  Africans  restored 
to  their  own  country  from  America,  and  the  Bassa  tribe  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Clarke, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  prepared  a  dictionary  of  the  Bassa  language,  and  nine  Bassa 
young  men  were  converted.  One  native  came  to  the  United  States,  was  baptized 
here,  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  people  when 
he  died.  So  many  of  the  missionaries  died  after  a  brief  period  on  the  field  that  the 
mission  was  suspended  in  1856  ;  in  1868,  the  work  was  renewed,  and  Robert  Hill 
(colored)  appointed  a  missionary ;  he  never  reached  his  field.  In  1869-70,  153 
were  baptized,  and  the  mission  reported  218  converts ;  in  1871  two  Churches  were 
organized  and  a  place  of  worship  dedicated.  Two  years  afterwai-ds,  19  Bassas  cast 
off  idolatry  and  embraced  Christ,  but  aside  from  several  heroic  Bible-readers,  who 
were  on  the  field  in  1880,  the  work  is  in  a  languishing  state,  in  the  absence  of 
trained  missionaries. 

The  Congo  Mission,  in  Central  Africa,  was  first  sustained  l)y  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guinness,  of  London,  and  nnich  money  was  expended,  largely  out  of  their  own  pos- 
sessions, in  buildings  and  tlie  maintenance  of  a  steam-boat  to  ply  on  the  river  Congo 
and  its  branches,  with  other  provisions  for  prosecuting  mission  work.  The}^  pro- 
posed to  turn  over  to  the  American  Baptists  all  the  mission  property  in  the  Congo 
country,  including  land,  buildings,  the  steam-boat  and  the  missionary  force,  on  con- 
dition that  the  work  be  carried  forward  on  the  principles  of  the  Missionary  LTnion. 
In  1885  this  proffer  was  accepted,  and  the  work  undertaken.     On  grounds  of  ex- 
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pediency,  some  of  the  stations  wure  transferrud  to  another  society  laboring  near 
them,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  bring  the  work  into  line  with  the  general 
methods  of  work  pui-sued  by  the  Union.  In  1S8G  five  stations  were  reported,  thir- 
teen male  missionaries,  of  whom  three  are  married,  and  two  single  women.  One 
missionary  and  wife  have  been  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  two  colored  mission- 
aries will  soon  be  added  to  the  force.  At  present,  this  noble  enterprise  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  althongh  several  converts  have  been  baptized,  the  fruits  of  the  mission 
have  been  largely  the  anticipation  of  prayerful  hope  until  very  recently.  Intelli- 
gence is  received  that  a  powerful  work  of  grace  is  in  progress  at  Banza  Manteka, 
where  more  than  1,000  converts  have  been  baptized,  two  of  the  king's  sons  being 
amongst  tliem.  At  Mukimbungu  about  30  have  been  converted,  and  the  work  of 
God  is  spreading  in  various  directions. 

European  Missions.  Efforts  to  establish  missions  in  Europe  have  been  put  forth 
by  American  Baptists.  In  France  in  1832,  in  Germany  and  adjacent  countries  in 
1S34,  in  Greece  1836,  in  Sweden  1806,  and  in  Spain  1870.  Some  of  these  efforts 
have  met  with  but  limited  success,  while  others  have  been  very  largely  blessed.  The 
mission  was  commenced  in  France  by  Messrs.  Wilmarth  and  Sheldon.  Mr.  Rostan, 
a  native  Frenchman,  had  previously  made  explorations,  which  awakened  hope  for 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In  May,  1835,  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in 
Paris,  and  later,  Mr.  Willard  instructed  a  few  young  men  in  studies  preparatory  to 
the  ministry.  Messrs.  "Wilmarth  and  "Willard  returned  to  this  country,  and  the 
work  in  Paris  was  left  mainly  in  the  hands  of  native  ministers.  From  181:0  to 
1872  the  Church  there  struggled  hard  for  existence.  In  the  last  of  these  years  a 
costly  chapel  was  built  in  the  Hue  de  Lille,  in  which  the  Church  still  worships. 
There  are  also  several  small  Churches  in  other  parts  of  France,  so  that,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  there  are  13  native  Baptists  laborers  in  France,  male  and  female, 
with  about  770  communicants. 

Germany.  Hase,  the  Church  historian,  pronounces  the  German  Baptists 
'  after  the  American  type  of  Christianity,'  and  Mr.  Oncken,  their  ajiostle,  demands 
notice  here  as,  under  God,  their  honored  founder.  He  was  born  at  Varel,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Jan.  26th,  1800,  and  while  young  went  to  England,  where  he 
became  a  Christian.  In  1823  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  British  Conti- 
nental Society  as  a  missionary  to  Germany.  He  preached  on  the  shores  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  chiefly  in  Hamburg  and  Bi'emen,  till  1828,  when  he  took  an  agency  for  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  being,  meanwhile,  a  member  of  the  English  Independent 
Church  at  Hamburg,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Matthews.  In  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  Captain  Tubbs,  master  of  the  brig  3[ars,  and  a  member  of  the  Sansora 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  found  his  vessel  ice-bound,  at  Hamburg,  and 
while  detained  there  made  his  home  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Oncken.  During  his 
stay,  Tubbs  and  Oncken  spent  much  of  their  time  in  examining  the  Xew  Testament, 
and  the  captain  explained  to  him  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  American  Ba,ptist 
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Churches.  Oncken  was  convinced  tliat  these  Churches  were  modeled  after  the 
Gospel  ])attern,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  immersed  on  his  faith  in  Christ. 
"When  Captain  Tubbs  returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  reported  these  things  to  Dr. 
Dagg,  his  pastor,  and  to  Dr.  Cone,  of  New  York.  In  1833  Prof.  Barnas  Sears,  of 
the  Theological  Institution  at  Hamilton,  went  to  Germany  to  prosecute  certain 
studies,  and  while  there  fell  in  with  Mr.  Oncken  and  six  others  who  had  embraced 
the  same  views,  and  on  April  2iid,  1834,  immersed  the  seven  in  the  River  Elbe,  at 
Altona,   near   Hamburg,  and  on    the   23d    they   were    organized   into    a    Baptist 

Church  with  Mr.    Oncken  for 
pastor.       When     this     became 
known,  there  was  no  small  stir 
in  Hambui'g.     The  Established 
Church,  Lutheran,  was  in  arms 
at  once  ;  and  the  old  '  Anabap- 
tist' skeleton  was  brought  out, 
from    the   cupboard    promptly,! 
the  upper  room  where  the  little! 
band  worshiped  was  surrounded] 
by  a   mob,  its   doors  and  win-J 
dows  broken,  and  Oncken  wasl 
di-agged  before  the  magisti-ates] 
and  thrust  into  prison.     This  at  | 
once   gave  flame  to  the  move- 
ment throughout  all  Germany  ;  j 
the    clergy    raged,     the     mob  ] 
threatened,  and  the  magistrate  j 
punished,  but  it  all  amounted] 
to  nothing.       For  a  time,  they 
were  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  Oncken  says  that  his  citations  to  appear  before  the  police  averaged  about  one  aj 
week  for  a  time,  but  '  the  threats  only  gave  me  a  greater  impulse.'     He  was  fined  as] 
well  as  imprisoned,  his  goods  were  seized,  and  he  says :  •  It  happened  that  the  Senator 
Hudtwalker,  who,  at  that  time,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  police,  was  an  esteemed  Ciiris- 
tian,  who,  although  no  Baptist,  considered  my  religious  activity  as  fraught  with  bless- 
ing. .  .  .  He  was  pressed  hard  to  proceed  against  us,  but  he  was  not  able  to  reconcile  J 
with  his  conscience  the  persecution  of  Christ  in  his  members.'     Mr.  Oncken  detailed  | 
to  the  writer,  in  his  own  house  at  Altona,  some  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  moved  ! 
this  chief  of  police.    One  was  so  novel  that  it  must  be  repeated  here.    He  said  :  '  Mr. 
Senator,  the  law  of  Hamburg  provides  that  no  lewd  woman  of  the  city  can  ply  her  j 
wicked  calling  until  she  brings  a  certificate  to  the  authorities,  from  the  clergyman  of 
her  parish,  stating  that  she  was  baptized  in  infancy,  and  is  now  a  communicant  inj 
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sjdod  standing  in  tlie  State  Chiiirii ;  tliun  a  license  is  given  to  her,  to  jirotcet  lier 
from  ail  harm  iu  her  wicketiness.  Ent  if  we  persuade  lier  to  reiioniice  her  evil  life 
and  turn  to  Christ,  aud  baptize  her  for  the  remission  of  her  sins,  as  Peter  taught  at 
Pentecost,  we  are  thrust  into  prison  with  the  penitent  woinati  for  the  crime  of  sav- 
ing her  ! '     This  argument  had  weight  with  Hudtwalker.     Eut  says  Oncken  : 

•  His  successor  in  office  (who,  however,  afterwards  becanie  our  friend,  and  has 
shown  us  much  kindness),  declared  to  nie,  at  that  time,  that  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  exterminate  us.  When  I  reminded  him  that  no  religious  movement  could 
be  suppressed  by  force,  and  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Senator,  you  will  find  that  all  your 
trunble  and  lal)or  will  be  in  vain,"  he  answered:  '  Well,  tlien,  it  will  not  be  my 
fault,  foi-  as  long  as  I  can  move  my  little  finger  I  shall  continue  to  move  against 
vou.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  America,  I  will  give  you,  togetlier  witli  your  wife  and 
children,  a  free  passage  ;  but  here,  such  sectarianism  will  not  be  endured."  ' 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  years,  but  the  word  of  God  prevailed,  and 
the  work  of  grace  spread  all  through  the  German  States ;  and  from  Hambui-g  it  has 
spread  to  Prussia,  Denmark,  Austria,  Poland,  Hungary,  Ru.ssia  and  Turkey. 
Within  a  little  more  than  four  years  from  its  commencement,  there  were  -!■  churches 
and  120  membei"s  under  Oncken's  direction.  In  lS-t-4  he  had  sent  forth  17  preachers, 
organized  26  Churches,  and  their  communicants  numbered  1.500  members.  The  true 
prosperity  of  the  mission,  however,  only  began  to  be  felt  after  the  great  Hamburg 
lire  of  1848.  At  that  date  the  Baptists  had  control  of  a  large  warehouse  in  the  city, 
three  stories  high,  where  they  received  and  distributed  food  and  raiment  amongst, 
and  gave  shelter  to,  the  homeless  poor.  Here  many  were  saved  from  deatli,  and  for 
the  first  time  heard  the  Gospel,  and  tlie  Government  felt  itself  a  debtor  to  those 
whom  it  had  persecuted.  In  May,  1853,  Mr.  Oncken  visited  the  United  States  and 
remained  for  fifteen  months.  Out  of  70  Churches  in  Germany,  only  8  had  regular 
chapels  built  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  American  Churches  aided  them  in 
erecting  a  number,  $8,000  a  year  being  promised  to  him  for  five  years.  During  the 
last  twenty-six  years,  the  Hamburg  Church  has  had  additions  yearly,  the  smallest 
number  being  5,  and  the  largest  121,  making  a  total  of  1,317,  an  average  of  nearly 
one  every  Sabbath  for  the  entire  period.  The  largest  Church  connected  with  the 
]\Iission  in  1867  was  at  Memel,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  numbering  1,524.  Two  missions 
wci-e  supported  by  the  German  Churches  at  this  time,  one  in  China  and  another  in 
South  Africa,  and  still  later,  one  in  the  region  of  Mount  Ararat,  besides  a  number 
which  they  planted  in  the  United  States  and  South  America.  The  Theological 
School  at  Hamburg,  having  a  four-years'  course  of  study,  is  a  constant  source  of 
supply  for  the  ministry,  twenty  students  iiaving  graduated  therefrom  in  1886.  The 
Churches  are  gathered  into  Associations,  and  the  Associations  into  a  Triennial  Confer- 
ence. The  Churches  within  the  territory  of  Russia,  which  have  sprung  chiefly  from 
the  German  Churches  wliose  preachers  liave  traveled  into  Switzerland,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania  and  Siberia,  have  recently  formed  the  '  Union  of  Baptist  Churches 
in  the  Russian  Empire.'     Dissent  from  the  Greek  Churcli  in  Russia  is  relentlessly 
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crushed  out,  yet  iu  many  places  little  bands  of  Baptists  have  sprung  up  numbering  in 
all  about  12,000  persons.  Itinerant  missionaries  in  many  provinces,  such  as  Esthonia, 
are  successfully  winning  men  to  Christ.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Schie^\e  has 
gathered  crowds  of  people  in  his  own  house,  until  the  authorities  have  forbidden 
their  futher  assembling  on  the  pretense  of  danger  to  health.  Within  two  years  he 
has  baptized  above  four  hundred  converts  there  and  elsewhere.  But  these  men  of 
God  pay  a  great  price  for  the  privilege  of  saving  their  fellow  Kussians.  One  of 
them  has  been  imprisoned  more  than  forty  times  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  An 
old  man  of  seventy  years  was  put  in  chains  and  compelled  to  walk  sixty  English 
miles  for  this  crime,  the  blood  ranning  from  his  ankles  and  wrists.  In  one  town 
the  preacher  and  all  who  listened  to  him  were  imprisoned,  and  few  Bajjtist  preach- 
ers in  Russia  have  escaped  the  prison.     Mr.  Schiewe  says : 

I,  also,  have  not  been  free  from  it,  having  been  imprisoned  seven  times  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  and  was  forbidden  the  country  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  year 
1869  I  was  imprisoned  for  the  first  time;  during  the  year  1872  five  times,  and  in 
the  year  1877  I  was  taken  away  by  the  jjolice  from  my  brethren  and  from  my  wife 
and  children,  and,  together  with  five  other  brethren,  was  conducted  over  the  frontier 
by  guards  armed  with  revolvers  and  side-arms,  and  banished  into  exile. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  Missionary  Union  in  1SS3,  in  behalf  of  the  Ger- 
man Mission,  was  only  $5,400,  and  no  American  missionary  has  ever  been  engaged  in 
the  work  in  Germany.  The  statistics  of  this  mission,  in  1SS6,  give  162  Churches,  152 
chapels,  and  32,244  membei's.  Thus,  in  love,  is  God  avenging  the  blood  of  the  old 
German  Baptist  martyrs. 

Sweden.  As  the  German  mission  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  through  the  captain  of  a  sea-going  vessel,  so  the  Swedish  mission  was 
directly  the  outcome  of  the  Mariners'  Church  in  New  York,  through  a  common 
sailor.  This  Church  for  Seamen  had  been  recognized  as  a  regular  Baptist  Church 
by  a  Council  of  Churches,  December  4th,  1843,  and  Rev.  Ira.  R.  Steward  became 
its  pastor.  About  two  years  after,  Mr.  Isaac  T.  Smith,  one  of  its  members,  found  a 
Danish  sailor  at  the  Sailors'  Home,  and  brought  him  to  the  service  of  this  Church. 
The  man  became  interested,  and  came  again  about  a  year  after,  walking  with  a 
crutch,  for  he  had  then  lost  a  leg.  After  lying  in  the  hospital  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
he  had  debated  on  the  choice  of  returning  to  his  home  in  Denmark,  or  to  New  York, 
but  decided  on  the  latter  course.  After  his  baptism,  his  brethren  procured  for  him 
an  artificial  leg,  thus  enabling  him  to  walk  easily.  He  soon  manifested  great  zeal  in 
missionary  work.  In  1848  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  the  ladies  of  the 
Bethel  Union  sent  him  as  their  missionary  to  Denmark.  There,  meeting  another 
sailor  who  had  lost  a  leg,  he  constructed  one  for  him  like  his  own  artificial  limb,  and 
his  fame  soon  spread  amongst  tlie  wounded  and  crijipled  of  the  navy.  The  king  sent 
for  him  and  offered  to  set  him  up  in  tliat  business  in  Copenhagen,  if  he  would  cease 
preaching  and  furnish  legs  for  the  disabled  of  the  royal  navy.     But  F.  L.  Rymker, 
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for  this  was  his  name,  conchiding  that  it  was  better  for  liis  brethreii  that  they  should 
enter  into  life  maimed,  determined  to  preach;  which  he  continued  to  do  in  Den- 
mark for  seven  or  eight  years,  when  he  went  to  labor  in  the  north  of  Xurway.  Tlie 
result  of  about  ten  years'  labor  there  was  the  formation  of  live  or  six  churches,  the 
ordination  of  two  preachers,  the  employment  of  live  unordained,  and  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  between  one  hundred  and  Hl'ty  and  two  hundred  Norwegians,  scat- 
tered over  a  territory  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  there  in  1868. 

Right  here  we  begin  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Swedish  Mission  to  the  same 
Cliurch.  Not  long  after  Kymker  had  united  with  this  body,  Gustavus  W.  Schroeder, 
a  young  Swedish  sailor  who  had  just  landed  at  the  wharf  in  New  York,  came  to 
the  meeting  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  He  had  been  converted  on  his  vo^-age  and  in- 
tended to  unite  with  the  Methodist  Church,  but  another  sailor  invited  him  to  attend 
the  service  with  him  that  day  at  the  Baptist  Bethel.  During  the  service  Mr. 
Steward  immersed  two  converted  sailors  on  their  faith  in  Christ.  This  was  tlie  first 
time  that  young  Schroeder  had  seen  the  ordinance,  and  he  was  deeply  affected,  and 
said  :  '  This  is  the  way  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  redeemed  me  with  his  blood, 
was  baptized,  and  now,  it  would  be  ungrateful  for  me  not  to  follow  him.'  Tiiis 
decided  the  matter;  he,  too,  was  immersed,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Gottenburg, 
Sweden.  There  he  fell  in  with  Eev.  Frederick  O.  Nelson,  a  Metliodist  missionary 
of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  who  must  here  tell  his  own  story.  He  says,  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of 

'  The  dear  brother  Schroeder,  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  and  the  ordinances  of  God's  house. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been  that,  after  a  long  and  sore  conflict  with  myself, 
I  have  at  last  been  obliged  to  sul)mit  to  and  receive  the  truth.  I  was  liaptized  in 
July,  1847,  by  the  Rev.Mr.  Oncken,  in  Hamburg;  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
this  year,  my  wife  and  four  others  were  baptized  by  a  Danish  brother  by  the  name 
of  Foster,  a  missionary  of  the  Baptists  in  England.  Thus  the  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  commence  a  Church  on  New  Testament  principles  even  here  in  Sweden, 
the  spiritual  Spain  of  the  North.  .  .  .  We  expect  great  trials  and  suffering  for  our 
principles;  and  we  have  had  thoughts  of  leaving  the  country,  but  our  consciences 
would  not  suffer  us,  till  we  were  driven  out  by  the  authoi'ities.  ...  If  we  are  pun- 
ished according  to  an  existing  law,  it  is  a  question  if  we  do  not  suffer  death.' 

Again,  under  date  of  March  oth,  184:8,  Nelson  writes : 

'We  have  now  twenty-eight  Baptists !  mind,  twenty-eight  Baptist  believers  \x\ 
Sweden.  Two  years  ago,  as  I  and  my  wife  were  talking  about  Baptist  principles,  we 
said  to  one  another:  "  Yes,  it  is  right ;  if  the  Bible  is  true,  the  Baptist  principles  are 
the  only  Apostolic,  the  only  true  ones  ;  but  no  one  in  Sweden  will  ever  embrace  them 
besides  ourselves.  .  .  .  Just  as  we  were  about  in  good  earnest  to  prepare  for  emigration 
to  America,  some  persons  began  to  inquire,  and  to  listen  to  our  reasoning  from  the  New 
Testament,  for  as  yet  we  have  had  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scriptures  l)y  which  to 
convince  people.  We  are.  however,  not  all  in  one  place.  In  (TOttenburg  there  are 
four  brethren  and  two  sisters.  In  anotiier  place,  thirty-six  English  miles  from  town, 
there  are  three  brethren  and  six  sisters ;  about  eighteen  miles  from  there,  are  six 
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brethren  and  seven  sisters ;  making  altogether  twenty-eight.  Ten  daj'S  later  he 
wrote,  that  he  had  baptized  another  '  in  the  sea; '  but  on  the  2-lrth  of  April  he  says: 
'  The  truth  has  begun  its  course  and  is  making  disturbance  in  the  enemy's  camp.  We 
are  now  thirty-iive  Baptists  in  Sweden,'  and  some  of  his  brethren  had  been  ar- 
rested because  they  refused  to  have  their  children  christened.  On  July  4th,  1849, 
Nelson  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Consistory,  in  Gottenburg,  on  the  charge  of 
spreading  '  religious  errors,'  when  the  presiding  Bishop  demanded  :  '  Do  you,  Nelson, 
acknowledge  that  you  have  been  in  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  and  there  preached 
against  our  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion,  and  enticed  people  to  join  the  errors  of 
the  Baptists;  and  that  you,  even  there,  baptized  several  persons^  To  this  he  re- 
plied :  'I  have  often,  there  and  elsewhere,  spoken  the  truth  according  to  the  word 
of  God  ;  but  as  to  the  charge  that  I  have  enticed  any  one  to  embrace  eri-ors,  I  could 
not  assent,  as  I  always  proved  every  thing  I  said  by  the  Bible,  and  directed  the  people 
to  the  Bible  to  search  for  themselves.     1  also  acknowledge  having  baptized  persons.' 

At  that  time  the  punishment  for  forsaking  the  State  religion  was  banishment, 
and  for  inducing  others  to  leave  it,  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thalers  silver  and  banish- 
ment for  life.  In  1853  Nelson  and  his  Church  were  banislied,  and  they  came  to 
America.  About  this  time,  another  Mr.  Nelson  was  banished  from  Sweden  for  be- 
coming a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  fi-iends  of  religious  liberty  in  England  sought 
relief- for  the  oppressed  ones  through  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  at  the  time,  was  Premier 
there.  Dr.  Steane,  of  London,  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  Committee  in  New 
York  who  sought  to  influence  the  Swedish  government  in  the  interests  of  religious 
freedom,  through  the  American  government.  Dr.  Cone  and  the  writer  were  mem- 
bers of  that  Committee,  and  earnest  appeals  were  made  to  the  Swedish  government, 
through  Lord  Palmerston  and  General  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  at  Washington,  from 
1857  to  1860.  The  correspondence  was  of  a  most  interesting  character,  showing  the 
British  Minister  and  the  American  Secretary  to  be  the  firm  friends  of  religious 
liberty.  These  letters  were  laid  before  the  London  and  New  York  Committees, 
and  their  contents  showed  that  his  Majesty  of  Sweden  was  quite  willing  to  sign  a 
bill  giving  toleration  to  his  subjects,  but  he  was  hedged  in  with  difficulty.  Indeed, 
he  had  introduced  a  measure  in  the  Diet,  in  favor  of  enlarged  religious  liberty,  but 
it  was  rejected.  The  case  stood  about  this  way  :  1.  The  laws  of  Sweden  recognized 
all  its  subjects  as  born  religiously  free  until  they  took  religious  vows  upon  them 
to  support  the  State  religion.  2.  Every  parent  was  required  to  put  his  child  under 
those  vows  within  a  month  of  its  birth.  3.  If  these  vows  were  ever  cast  off,  the 
penalt}'  was  banishment.  4.  This  law  could  not  be  altered  without  the  joint  consent 
of  the  Houses  of  Peers,  Commons  and  Bishops,  three  separate  bodies,  and  the  royal 
assent.  5.  Under  the  appeals  of  the  English  and  American  governments,  aided  by 
the  rising  popular  opinion  of  Sweden,  a  bill  for  larger  religious  freedom  had  twice 
passed  the  Peers  and  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Bishops  had  defeated  it  before  it 
reached  the  king,  who  was  prepared  to  give  it  signature.  In  time,  however.  Nelson's 
sentence  was  revoked,  and  he  returned  to  labor  in  Sweden. 

Shortly  before  Nelson's  banishment  a  Mr.  Forsell  and  a  small  company  in 
Stockholm  had  seen  the  need  of  a  holy  life,  the  abandonment  of  infant  baptism, 
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aiul  a  Gospel  order  of  things;  aiul  further  north  still,  Rev.  Andrew  Wiberg,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  State  Church,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  unrcgenerate  men 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  While  in  that  state  of  mind,  he  visited 
Germany  in  company  with  Mr.  Forsell.  At  Hamburg  they  consulted  Oncken,  but 
"W'iberg  held  fast  to  his  infant  baptism  and  returned  to  Stockholm.  On  leaving 
Hamburg,  some  brother  presented  him  with  '  Pengilly  on  Baptism,' and  on  full 
examination  he  adopted  Baptist  principles.  Accordingly,  he  was  immersed  in  the 
Baltic  by  Mr.  Xelson  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  niglit  of  July  23d,  1852,  in  the  presence 
i>f  many  brethren  and  sisters.  In  cpiest  of  health  he  came  to  Kew  York,  united 
with  the  Mariners'  Church,  was  ordained  by  advice  of  a  council  March  3d,  1853, 
^iiid  in  due  time  returned  to  Sweden,  where  his  labore  have  been  greatly  blessed. 
This  interesting  fact  is  connected  with  his  return  to  his  native  land :  At  the  Baptist 
anniversaries  in  Chicago,  1855,  a  letter  was  read  dated  from  '  a  cell  in  Stockholm 
Pi'ison,  January  2oth,  1855,'  and  signed  by  a  pastor,  telling  of  the  imprisonment  of 
fifteen  brethren  and  sisters,  on  bread  and  water  diet,  for  taking  communion  outside 
of  the  State  Cluirch.  The  reply  of  the  American  Baptists  was  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Wiberg  as  a  missionary'  of  the  Publication  Society  to  Sweden.  During  his 
absence,  fourteen  pamphlets  had  been  published  against  the  Baptists,  the  court 
preacher  had  entered  the  house  of  Forsell  with  a  policeman,  and  by  force  had 
sjirinkled  the  forehead  of  a  six-months'  child.  [Was  he  a  Pedobaptist  fanatic  ?]  In 
another  place  two  cows  had  been  seized  and  sold  for  the  fees  of  a  priest,  who  had 
fliristened  two  children  against  the  protest  of  their  parents,  and  a  Bisliop  had  given 
the  solemn  decision  that  the  Baptists  might  exist,  but  they  must  not  increase.  Still, 
one  of  our  brethren  liad  visited  Norberg,  and  the  owner  of  the  iron  works  let  his 
men  stop  work  to  listen,  and  afterwards  came  with  his  superintendent  120  miles  to 
Stockholm  to  be  immersed.  Peturning,  he  built  a  chapel,  and  Wiberg  found  23 
persons  there  ready  for  baptism.  A  converted  Jew  came  to  Stockholm  for  baptism  in 
May,  1858,  and  returned  to  labor  in  the  island  of  Gottland,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
next  year  there  were  six  Churches,  with  373  members  on  the  island.  A  Baptist  preacher 
was  sent  to  Stockholm  with  a  set  of  thieves,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  preaching. 
He  not  only  preached  in  prison,  but,  summoned  from  court  to  court,  he  traveled 
2,-tOO  miles  to  obey.  Tet  he  was  careful  to  hold  144  meetings  and  baptize  116  con- 
verts on  the  journey.  One  night  he  was  put  in  a  cell,  where  he  preached  all  night 
through  a  wall  to  a  prisoner  in  the  next  cell,  and  in  the  morning  they  bade  each 
other  good-by  without  having  seen  each  other's  face. 

A  young  nobleman,  Mr.  Drake,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Church  ministry,  at  the 
University  of  Upsala,  was  converted  and  baptized  in  1855,  when  the  people  set  him 
down  for  a  lunatic.  In  1880  this  solitary  convert  met  a  Baptist  Association  in  the 
same  town,  representing  38  churches  and  3,416  members.  Mr.  Wiberg  found  24 
Bapti.~ts  at  Stockholm.     Soon  their  place  of  worship  could  not  contain  the  people. 

Ilis  work  on  baptism,  an  octavo  volume  of  320  pages,  had  been  published  at  Upsala, 
54 
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he  started  a  semi-monthly  paper,  called  the  '  Evangelist,'  and,  in  1861,  he  was, 
obliged  to  visit  England  to  collect  money  for  a  new  church  edifice.  There  he  I'aised 
£1,100 ;  then  he  came  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose,  and  now  in  Stock 
holm  there  are  three  Baptist  Churches.  The  house  of  worship  here  spoken  of  is 
large,  seating  1,200  persons,  built  of  light  colored  stone;  it  is  well  situated,  very 
conveniently  arranged,  cost  about  $25,000,  and  is  paid  for.  This  church  is  known 
as  the  '  Bethel  Kappelet ; '  its  communicants  number  about  2,400  ;  they  appeared  to 
the  writer  to  be  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  They  sustain  several  stations 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  are  active  in  foreign  mission  work,  helping  to  sup- 
port a  missionary  in  Spain  and,  perhaps,  some  in  other  countries.  Also  in  Stock- 
liohn  is  the  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  Bev.  K.  O.  Broady,  a  former  student  of 
Madison  University,  is  president.  It  has  sent  out  at  least  250  ministers,  and  now,, 
in  its  beautiful  new  building,  has  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  students.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Edgren,  D.D.,  for  some  time  principal  of  the  Scandinavian  Department  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cliicago,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Truve,  formerly  a  student  at  Mad- 
ison, who  worked  in  this  field  with  Messrs.  Drake,  Bi'ady,  Wiberg  and  others, 
created  an  evangelical  literature  for  Sweden  whi('h  is  working  wonders.  The  work 
has  crossed  the  Baltic  and  entered  Finland.  Six  or  seven  Churches  have  i)een  formed 
in  Norway  ;  one  of  them  in  Tromsoe,  north  of  the  Arctic  Cii'cle,  and  the  most, 
northerly  Baptist  Church  on  the  globe.  Here  our  brethren  find  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  immersing  believers  once,  in  January  and  February,  than  the  Greek 
Church  does  in  dipping  babes  three  times;  and,  in  1874  they  reported  a  Laplander 
amongst  the  converts.  In  1S66  the  Swedish  Mission  was  transferred  from  the  Pub- 
lication Society  to  the  Missionary  Union.  The  statistics  for  the  present  year,  1S86,, 
give  this  aggregate  :  -431:  Churches,  28,TG6  membei's,  478  preachers,  the  number  im- 
mersed in  1885,  3,217,  and  the  appropriations  from  the  missionary  treasury  in  Boston 
for  that  year,  l|;6,750. 

The  Swedish  Baptists  are  yet  the  victims  of  cruel  laws.  The  government  still 
holds  the  absurd  theory  that  all  Swedes  are  born  in  the  National  Church,  and  that, 
they  cannot  be  legally  sepai-ated  therefrom.  Yet  the  trend  of  modern  public  opinion 
has  compelled  it  to  make  some  provision  for  dissent.  Under  the  pretense  of  relief 
it  made  a  Dissenter  law  in  1860,  full  of  obnoxious  restrictions,  and  in  1873  amended 
it,  under  the  further  pretense  of  removing  them  ;  but  still  it  exacts  from  them  con-  I 
ditions  to  which  they  cannot  yield  and  retain  their  self-respect.  They  must  apply 
to  the  King  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  State,  laying  their  creed  before  him 
and  certifying  their  intention  to  leave  the  State  Church  ;  if  he  grants  them  the  right 
to  exist  as  a  Church,  they  mi;st  give  notice  to  the  civil  authorities,  that  the  pastor 
may  be  held  responsible  for  their  worship  according  to  the  creed ;  all  change  of 
pastors  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church  must  be  reported  as  a  matter  of 
information  to  the  civil  authorities ;  no  person  can  unite  with  a  Baptist  Church  till 
he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  no  person  can  leave  the  State  Church  to  unite  with  Bap- 
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tists  without  notifying  the  priest  of  liis  parish  two  months  before  doing  so ;  th«y 
shall  have  no  schools  for  tlieir  children  who  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  the 
teaching  of  religious  truth,  without  special  permission  of  the  King  in  individual 
cases,  under  a  fine  of  fi"oni  5  to  500  rix  dollars;  a  jjublic  officer  who  joins  the  Bap- 
tists shall  be  dismissed  from  office ;  a  royal  decree  may  revoke  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship at  any  time,  under  the  pretense  that  it  is  absurd,  and  non-compliance  with  these 
provisions  subjects  the  pastor  or  Church  to  heavy  lines.  By  a  comical  construction 
of  the  law,  the  State  holds  them  all  as  members  of  the  State  Ciiurch,  unless  they 
com[)iy  witii  these  provisions.  Our  brethren  ridicule  their  forced  legal  construc- 
tions, and  leave  the  authorities  to  classify  them  as  they  please,  but  go  not  near  the 
State  Church,  receive  no  support  from  it,  and  have  no  respect  for  its  pretensions, 
but  stand  alone.  They  yield  no  promise  to  be  governed  by  the  Dissenter  law ;  they 
consider  Christ  the  King  of  their  Churches,  and  the  demands  of  the  State  and  the 
King  to  manage  or  take  cognizance  of  their  internal  Chui'ch  affairs  a  usurpation. 
They  chiim  that  believers  under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  the  right  from  Christ 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  also  claim  the  right  to  teach  their  own  children 
under  fifteen  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Sunday-school  or  any  other  school.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  they  say  that  if  they  placed  themselves  under  the  Dissenter  law 
they  would  make  a  State  Church  of  themselves,  with  the  King  at  their  head  and 
the  civil  authority  for  their  rulers.  Thus,  keeping  a  clear  liead  and  clean  hands,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  law  counts  them  in  or  out  of  the 
State  Church.  The  result  is  that  in  Stockholm  and  other  large  towns,  where  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1873,  its 
enforcement  is  not  attempted.  But,  in  more  remote  districts,  fine  and  imprison- 
ment are  still  frequent.  If  our  brethren  stand  firml}-,  freedom  to  worship  God 
must  in  time  be  their  inheritance. 

Spaix.  This  mission  grew  out  of  the  temporary  residence  in  that  kingdom  of 
Professor  "W.  .1.  Knapp,  formerly  of  Madison  University,  afterwards  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. Previous  to  1869  he  had  established  himself  as  an  independent  missionary  in 
Madrid,  and  the  work  grew  upon  his  hands  until  he  was  obliged  to  ask  aid  of  the 
Missionary  Union.  In  1870  eighteen  of  his  hearers  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  a 
Church  of  thirty-three  members  was  formed  in  Madrid,  anothei-  in  Alicante,  one  in 
La  Scala,  and  one  in  Valencia.  At  Linares  forty-one  were  baptized,  and  several 
native  preachers  were  raised  up.  But  Mr.  Knapp  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  political  changes  connected  with  the  government  occurred,  and  much 
of  the  work  ceased.  Mr.  Eric  Lund,  an  earnest  Swedish  minister,  sustained  for  a 
time  by  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Sweden,  was  adopted  as  its  missionary  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Union,  and  is  its  only  laborer  now  in  Spain.  He  resides  in  Barcelona,  and 
'  gives  much  attention  to  the  Swedish  seamen  who  visit  that  port.  A  colporteur 
evangelist  holds  weekly  meetings  at  Figueras,  and  a  monthly  service  at  La  Scala  ;  a 
monthly  evangelical  paper  is  also  issued  at  Barcelona  by  Mr.  Lund. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OTHER    BAPTIST    MISSIONS— FOREIGN   AND    HOME. 

AMERICAN  Baptists  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Foreign  Missions  from 
their  estabhshment  by  the  English  Baptists  in  1792;  as  is  shown  in  their 
gifts  to  the  mission  at  Serampore  in  1S06  and  1807.  In  those  years  $6,000  were 
sent  to  aid  Ur.  Carey  in  his  work,  by  American  Christians,  chiefly  Baptists.  From 
tlie  organization  of  the  '  Baptist  Genera!  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,'  in 
1814,  to  the  year  ISi-l,  the  JN'orthern  and  Southern  Baptists  worked  earnestly  to- 
gether. But  at  the  latter  date  the  question  of  domestic  slavery  not  only  entered 
largely  into  American  politics,  but  into  the  Churches  and  religious  societies  of 
most  American  Christians.  At  that  time  it  so  divided  the  councils  of  American 
Baptists,  that  the  Xortli  and  South  deemed  it  expedient  to  work  in  separate  mission- 
ary organizations  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Hence,  in  1845,  a  society  was  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Southern  Baptist  Couvention,'  and  in  IS-IG  the  Northern 
Baptists  re-orgauized  their  mission  society,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Baptist  Missionary 
I^nion.'  The  Southern  Society  was  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  it  has  con- 
tinued its  operations  with  great  zeal  and  wisdom.  J.  B.  Jeter,  D.D.,  was  elected 
President,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  efficiency  for  the  following  twenty  years, 
and  Rev.  James  B.  Taylor,  Secretary',  who  continued  to  serve  till  his  death,  in  1871. 
The  great  M'ork  which  the  Southern  Convention  has  accomplished  well  deserves  the 
volume  which  Dr.  Tupper  has  devoted  to  the  narration  of  its  sacrifices  and  successes. 
It  has  sustained  missions  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Africa,  China  and  Italy,  and  does  an 
iuestimable  amount  of  home  mission  work  in  the  United  States,  for  the  Convention 
combines  both  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  labor.  A  review  of  its  work  in  each  of 
its  fields  will  excite  gratitude  in  all  Christian  hearts. 

China.  When  the  Southern  Convention  was  formed,  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck  and 
Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  missionaries,  transferred  themselves  to  its  direction  and  support. 
Mr.  Shuck  and  his  wife  had  been  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Canton,  from  1836, 
and  had  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church  there.  In  isly,  when  Hong  Kong  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  missionaries  left  Canton  for  a  time  and  sought 
protection  here.  Mr.  Shuck  had  baptized  his  first  converts  in  Macao,  in  1837,  but 
the  Church  at  Canton  was  not  formed  till  1844,  when  he  returned.  The  Spirit 
of  God  was  poured  out  upon  his  work,  and  he  found  it  needful  to  erect  a  place 
of  worship.  At  that  time  he  lost  his  nolile  wife,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  bring  his 
children  to  the  United  States,  he  brought,  also,  one  of  the  Chinese  converts  with 
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him,  and  raised  $5,000  for  a  chapel,  but  it  was  thought  tliat  wisdom  called  fur  the 
establishment  of  a  mission  at  Shanghai.  Pie  accordingly  returned  to  China  in  1847, 
and  labored  faithfully  till  1S51  at  Shanghai,  where  he  lost  his  second  wife,  and  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  closed  his  useful  life  in  South  Carolina,  after  la])oring 
in  California  from  1S5-1:  to  18G1. 

In  1850  Messrs.  Clopton,  Pearcy,  Johnson,  Whilden,  and  Miss  Baker,  were 
added  to  the  Canton  Mission,  and  between  tlie  years  1854^60,  Messrs.  Gaillard, 
(iraves  and  Schilling  followed.  A  number  of  these  soon  fell  on  the  field,  were 
transferred  to  other  stations,  or  were  obliged  to  return  in  broken  liealth,  but  in 
1S60,  40  baptisms  and  58  Church  members  were  reported.  ^Nlr.  and  ]\[rs.  Wiilianis 
and  Miss  "Whilden  went  out  in  1872  and  did  a  good  work,  especially  in  schools 
amongst  Chinese  women.  Mr.  Simmons  and  wife  reached  Canton  in  1871,  and  are 
still  on  the  field,  and  Miss  Stein  joined  them  in  1879.  R.  H.  Graves,  D.I).,  lias 
been  in  Canton  since  1856,  and  for  a  generation  has  consecrated  his  life  to  his  holy 
work  with  his  faithful  wife.  She  was  a  Miss  Norris,  of  Baltimore,  known  to  the 
writer  almost  from  childhood  as  a  Christian  who  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
Jesus,  and  who  has  stood  firmly  at  her  husband's  side  since  1872.  Dr.  Graves  has 
published  a  Life  of  Christ  in  Chinese,  also  a  book  on  Scripture  Geography,  another 
on  Homiletics,  still  another  on  our  Lord's  Parables,  and  a  Hymn  Book. 

Shaxghai.  As  already  stated,  this  mission  was  founded  in  1847,  by  Messrs. 
Yates,  Shuck  and  Tobey,  when  a  Church  of  ten  members  was  formed,  and  two 
native  preachers  were  licensed  to  preach.  When  Mr.  Pearcy  joined  the  mission,  in 
1848,  500  natives  attended  the  services.  In  1855,  18  public  services  a  week  were 
held,  five  day-schools  were  kept,  a  Chinese. woman  was  immersed,  and  about  2,500 
persons  heard  the  Gospel  weekly.  Various  other  missionaries  joined  the  mission,  but 
after  1865  Dr.  Yates  and  his  wife  were  left  alone.  Dr.  Yates  has  done  a  great  work 
for  China  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  colloquial,  the  speech 
of  30,000,000,  and  in  the  issue  of  Chinese  tracts.  This  veteran  has  pushed  his 
Bible  translation  to  1  Timothy,  and  continues  on  the  field  in  full  vigor.  The  Shantung 
Mission  consisted  of  the  Chefoo  and  the  Tung-chow  stations,  which  have  l)cen  fully 
cultivated  from  1860;  the  first  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell  and  Mi-.  Crawford. 
In  1868  a  native  preacher  baptized  20  converts.  There  are  now  in  China  56  mis- 
sionaries and  native  assistants,  654  Church  members  and  145  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Afrk  A.  In  1S46  the  Convention  established  a  iiiission  in  Liberia,  and  appointed 
John  Day  and  A.  L.  Jones  (colored)  their  missionaries;  who,  at  different  times  have 
been  followed  by  others.  Stations  were  established  in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
against  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  largely  arising  in  the  opposition 
of  the  Africans  themselves,  who,  in  many  cases,  have  driven  out  the  missionaries, 
especially  in  the  Beir  country.  Many  of  those  sent  have  died  on  the  field,  while 
others  have  not  only  lived,  despite  the  trials  of  the  climate,  but  have  risen  to  great 
usefulness  and  influence  as  teachers  and  preachers.     John  Day,  the  first  pastor  of 
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the  Church  at  Moni-ovia,  established  a  liigh  scliool  there,  in  wliich  not  only  the  ele- 
mentary branches  Were  taught,  but  classical  and  theological  instruction  was  given. 
He  died  in  1859,  but  not  until  he  had  planted  a  number  of  Churelies,  many  Sun- 
day-schools, and  preached  the  Gospel,  as  he  thought,  to  about  10,000  heathen. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen  established  the  Yoruba  Mission  in  1850,  and  between  1853  ami 
1856  about  a  dozen  missionaries  went  to  his  help.  But  after  they  had  planted 
many  Churches  and  schools,  many  of  them  fell  victims  to  African  disease,  and  others 
were  driven  out  by  wars  and  African  persecution.  Mr.  Bowen  labored  with  much 
zeal  and  success  for  a  considerable  time,  but  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the  Convention  was  compelled  to  discontinue 
the  African  Mission  for  want  of  means.  But  in  1875  it  was  reorganized  by  Messrs. 
David  and  Colley,  who  were  welcomed  by  sucli  of  the  native  converts  as  had  held 
fast  tlieii-  confidence  in  Christ.  At  present,  Messrs.  David  and  Eubank,  with  Mrs. 
Eubank,  and  four  native  laborers,  are  on  the  field  at  Lagos,  where  a  new  chapel  has 
been  erected  and  good  promise  for  the  future  is  held  forth.  There  are  stations  also 
at  Abbeokuta  and  Ogbomoshaw,  with  several  minor  points ;  seven  or  eight  mission- 
aries, native  and  foreign,  are  laboring  earnestly.  In  18G5, 18  converts  were  baptized. 
There  are  125  Cliureh  members  in  tlie  mission  and  220  scholars  in  the  schools. 

Brazilian  Mission.  This  work  was  Ijegun  in  1879,  and  has  met  with  tlie  most 
determined  opposition  on  the  grounil,  so  that  the  missionaries  have  suffered  much  in 
their  work  of  love  and  reaped  light  fruit.  The  missionaries  have  been  Messrs. 
Quillan,  Bagby  and  Bowen,  and  the  stations  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santa  Barbara,  Bahia 
and  Macio.  The  brethren  have  published  two  works  in  Portuguese,  '  Tlie  True 
Baptism,'  and  '  "Who  are  the  Baptists,'  and  have  circulated  many  copies  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
tract  on  the  '  Xew  Birth.'  The  field  is  very  hard,  but  the  Convention  is  full  of 
perseverance  and  hope.  The  present  Cliurch  membersiiip  is  108,  of  whom  23  were 
baptized  in  the  mission  year  1845—16. 

Mexican  Mission.  This  mission  was  taken  up  with  Rev.  J.  O.  Westrup,  in 
1880,  and  had  scarcely  been  adopted  when  that  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was  mur- 
dered b}'  a  band  of  Indians  and  Mexicans.  But  Mr.  Powell  is  now  on  the  field  and 
about  12  missionaries  and  teachers  are  laboring  with  him  in  Mexico,  at  Saltillo, 
Patos  and  Parras,  also  in  the  Monclova  and  Rio  (.Trande  Districts,  in  which  several 
stations  there  are  at  present  about  270  Church  members  with  210  scholars  in  the 
schools. 

The  Italian  Mission.  This  has  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields 
occupied  by  the  Convention.  Not  only  must  Rome  and  Italy  ever  present  a  peculiar 
charm  for  Baptists,  because  of  their  immortal  connection  with  Apostolic  triumphs, 
but  because  during  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  always  a  little  remnant  left  there 
who  held  fast  to  some  of  tjie  Baptist  principles  of  the  primitive  times.  The  archives 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Venice  fui-nisli  proof  that  in  a  score  of  towns  and  villages  of 
Northern  Italy  the  '  Brothers '  were  found,  althougli  they  were  obliged  to  escape  to 
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Moravia.  Then,  from  1550,  tliat  court  liad  its  liamls  full  in  the  attempt  to  cxter- 
iniiiate  tliciu.  Gherlandi  and  Saga,  especially,  are  of  precious  memory.  Glierlaudi's 
father  had  designed  liini  for  the  ])riesthood.  but  the  lioly  life  and  teaching  of  the 
'  Brothers'  won  him,  and  in  1559  he  labored  in  Italy  to  bring  men  back  to  Apostolic 
truth.  His  capture,  however,  soon  cut  short  his  toils,  and  when  thrust  into  jirison  his 
inquisitors  pressed  him  to  change  his  opinions.  '  They  are  not  opinions,'  he  said, '  but 
tlie  truth,  for  which  I  am  ready  to  die.'  Tiiough  they  drowned  him  in  the  lagoon  at 
niglit.  nevertheless,  say  the  'Baptist  Chronicles:'  'His  death  will  be  for  the  revela- 
tion of  truth.'  Saga  was  born  in  1532  and  studied  at  Padua,  where,  wliile  sick,  he 
was  converted  through  the  words  of  a  godly  artisan.  Dr.  Benrath  says  in  ' Studien 
iuul  Kritil-en,^  1SS5,  that  when  he  became  a  Baptist,  his  relatives  cast  him  oil;  and 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  conduct  twenty  disciples  to  Moravia,  lie  was  betrayed 
and  taken  to  Venice,  where,  after  a  year's  confinement,  sentence  of  death  was  passed, 
and  in  1565  lie  was  drowned  at  night  in  the  Sea  of  Venice. 

Modern  Baptists  prize  any  land  where  such  heroism  has  been  displayed  for  the 
truth,  and  when  tiie  temporal  power  of  the  pope  fell  and  Italian  unity  opened  the 
gates  of  Home  to  free  missionary  labor,  the  Southern  Convention  was  not  slow  to 
send  a  man  to  tliat  post.  Dr.  "\V.  N".  Cote,  one  of  its  missionaries  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  formed  a  Church  of  eighteen  members  in  Rome  in  1871,  but  the  little 
flock  passed  through  grave  troubles,  and  Mr.  Cote's  connection  with  the  Convention 
ceased.  In  1873  Eev.  George  B.  Taylor,  son  of  the  first  Secretary,  James  B.  Taylor, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  mission.  He  made  his  way  to  Home,  a  beauti- 
ful place  of  worship  was  built  at  a  cost  of  830,000,  and  after  laboring  with  the 
greatest  devotion  and  wisdom,  and  with  large  success,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  A'irginia  in  1885.  Meanwhile  the  mission  is  conducted  under  the  general 
direction  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Eager,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Italian  Bap- 
tists are  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  from  many  sources,  but  they  are  pronounced 
Baptists,  and  stand  resolutely  by  their  principles.  For  mutual  aid  they  have  foi-med 
themselves  into  an  'Apostolical  Baptist  Union,'  and  support  a  journal  known  as  '/({ 
Testimonio.'  They  are  also  developing  the  practice  of  self-support  somewhat 
raj^idly.  They  have  stations  at  Rome,  Tone  Pellice,  Pinerola,  Milan,  Venice,  Bo- 
logna, Modena,  Carpi,  Bari,  Barletta  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Many  of  these 
interests  are  small,  bnt  they  aggregate  about  2SS  members.  The  Foreign  Mission 
Stations  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  number  altogether,  Stations,  27; 
Out-stations,  26  :  Male  Missionaries,  Foreign  and  Xative,  41 ;  Female  Missionaries,  33 ; 
Churches,  40 ;  Communicants,  1,450 ;  number  added  in  1885-86,  209. 

Indian  Missions.  A  great  work  has  been  done  for  the  Christianization  of 
many  Indian  tribes  by  the  Southern  Convention,  chiefly  the  Cherokees.  Creeks, 
Clioetaws.  Chickasaws  and  Seminoles.  Xoted  amongst  the  white  missionaries  to 
these  aborigines,  have  been  ^Messrs.  Buckner,  Moffat,  Burns.  Preston  and  Murrow, 
and  of  converted  Indians  themselves  there  have  been  Peter  Folsom,  Simon  Hancock, 
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Lewis  and  William  Cass  and  John  Jumper.  Amongst  the  various  tribes  there  are 
5  Associations,  embracing  about  8,000  communicants,  with  many  secular  and  Sun- 
day-scliools  and  meeting-houses. 

The  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Convention  is  done  cliiefly  through  the  State 
Mission  Board,  and  is  known  as  the  Domestic  work.  The  Domestic  Board  first  took 
its  separate  existence  in  1S45,  with  Rev.  Kussell  Ilolman  as  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  was  followed  in  due  time  by  Kev.  Thomas  F.  Cui-tis,  Rev.  Joseph  Walker, 
and  again  by  Mr.  Holman.  His  successors  were  Rev.  M.  T.  Sumner  and  Dr. 
Mcintosh;  all  of  whom  did  a  great  work  for  the  feeble  Churches  in  almost  every 
Southern  city,  and  in  every  Southern  State,  especially  in  Texas,  Florida,  Arkansas 
and  Georgia.  Over  $1,100,000  have  been  e.xpended  on  the  iield,  and  fully  iO,000 
persons  have  been  baptized  on  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Missionary  efforts  for  the  Indians  of  North  America  were  commenced  by  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  in  1817,  and  prosecuted  by  the  Baptists  of  the  North 
and  South  together  until  1846.  After  that  the  Missionary  Union  prosecuted  its 
Indian  inissionai'y  work  alone  till  1805,  when  it  transferred  that  department  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  The  tribes  in  which  this  woi-k  was  prose- 
cuted during  this  period,  were  the  Pottawatomies  and  Miamies,  1817;  Cherokees,. 
in  North  Carolina,  1818;  Ottawas,  1822;  Creeks,  1823;  Oneidas  and  Touawa^^das, 
including  the  Tuscaroras,  1824;  Choctaws,  1826;  Ojibwas,  1828;  Shawnees,  1831; 
Otoes,  1833 ;  Omahas,  1833 ;  Delawares,  including  the  Stockbridges,  1833 ;  and 
Kickapoos,  1834.  The  missionaries  employed,  male  and  female,  numbered  upwards 
of  60,  and  the  missions  which  yielded  the  largest  fruit  were  those  amongst  the 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Ojibwas,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  converts  baptized  were  about  2,000,  of  whom  three  quarters  were  of  the 
Cherokee  nation. 

In  1826  seven  young  Pottawatomies  were  sent  as  students  to  Hamilton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  for  instruction,  and  two  to  Vermont  as  students  of  medicine.  In 
1833  a  Cherokee  native  preacher  was  ordained,  another  in  1844;  in  1850  two  more, 
and  iu  1852,  yet  another.  In  1835  there  was  a  Ciioctaw  native  preacher,  and  in  1842, 
there  were  two  others ;  a  Creek  Indian  became  a  preacher  in  1837,  and  a  Tuscarora 
chief  was  iirdained  pastor  in  his  own  tribe  in  1838.  The  earliest  stations  amongst  the 
Pottawatouiies  were  called  Carey  and  Thomas  stations,  in  honor  of  the  missionaries  in 
Iiidi;i.  Itev.  Isaac  McCoy  was  the  founder  of  both  these  missions.  In  1831  these 
Indians  were  removed  farther  westward  by  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
became  mixed  with  other  tribes,  and  the  work  was  suspended  in  1844.  In  1822- 
schools  were  formed  among  the  Ottawas  and  a  Church  in  1832,  with  24  members. 
They  contributed  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  cents  per  member  for  missions  in  1849  ;  and 
in  1S54  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Cherokee  station,  in 
North  Carolina,  was  begun  by  Rev.  Evan  Jones  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  1825,  and  in 
1S3>^,  156  natives  were  baptized  in  the  space   of  ten  months.     After  they  were  re- 
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moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  the  work  progressed,  and  in  two  years  their  Churcli 
nnmbered  (500  members.  Mr.  Fry  joined  the  station  in  1S42,  and  tlie  members, 
were  estimated  at  l,OuO.  All  the  Cherokee  Chnrehes  had  meeting-houses,  and  there 
was  also  amongst  them  a  printing-ottice  and  a  female  high  school.  A  missionary 
periodical  was  established  in  lSi4,  and  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1846-  The  tribe  may  well  be  considered  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation. 
The  mission  amongst  the  Delawares  began  with  two  preaching  places ;  their  first 
missionary  was  Rev.  J.  G.  Pratt.  This  mission  was  finally  absorbed  in  that  to  the 
Sliuwnees.  Mr.  Bingham  conducted  the  mission  to  the  Ojibwas  at  Sault  Ste.  Mary, 
from  1S2S  to  1S57  ;  the  tribe  had  dwindled  away  through  death  and  emigration,  and 
the  work  was  given  up.  Rev.  Moses  Merrill  labored  amongst  the  Otoes  from  1S33 
to  1840,  when  he  died  on  the  tield  after  translating  portions  of  Scripture  into  the 
Otoe  language ;  after  his  death  tliat  mission  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Willard,. 
formerly  missionary  to  France,  and  others,  remained  amongst  the  Shawnees  from 
1S31  to  1862.  At  an  earlier  date,  there  were  missions  amongst  two  or  three  tribes 
in  Western  New  York,  but  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  swept  them  away. 
Sclioolcraft  estimates  the  number  of  Indians  at  the  discovery  of  America  within  tlie 
present  area  of  the  United  States  at  1.000,000,  but  the  Report  of  the  United  States. 
Commissioner  for  1882  gives  their  number  as  only  259,632. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  tiie  disjointed  condition  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion unfitted  it  for  general  missionary  work.  It  needed  concert  of  action,  and  yet^ 
nothing  could  force  organization  upon  it  so  effectually  as  the  pressure  of  missionary 
work.  From  the  beginning  our  people  felt  the  need  of  pressing  the  work  of  per- 
sonal regeneration,  and  yet  every  form  of  jealousy  for  reserved  rights  repelled  them 
from  formal  organization.  Still,  the  Associations  were  impelled  to  co-operation,  and 
helped  the  Churches  to  feel  their  way  to  concert  of  action.  The  Shaftesbury  Asso- 
ciation, which  comprised  North-eastern  New  York  and  Western  Massachusetts,  in 
18<>2,  sent  out  Caleb  Blood,  paying  his  traveling  expenses  through  Central  New 
York  and  over  the  Niagara  River  into  Upper  Canada.  At  that  time  the  Associations, 
especially  the  Philadelphia,  the  Warren  and  the  Shaftesbury,  had  largely  imbibed 
the  missionary  spirit  and  were  engaged  in  home  evangelizati(^n.  The  first  missionary 
organization  in  which  American  Baptists  were  active,  outside  of  these,  so  far  as  is 
known,  was  the  '  Boston  Female  Society  for  Missionai-y  Purposes.'  It  was  formed 
in  l>'iiO  with  l-t  members,  part  of  M-hom  were  Congregationalists.  For  the  first 
year  it  expended  8150  in  New  England.  Several  years  after  this,  1802,  a  few 
bretliren  in  Boston,  without  the  action  of  the  Churches,  formed  the  'Massachusetts. 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,'  the  object  of  which  was  '  to  furnish  occasional  preach- 
ing, and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  evangelic  truth  in  the  new  settlements  of  these 
United  States,  or  further,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper.'  In  the  fii-st 
year  of  its  operations  it  sent  Joseph  Cornell  through  the  north-western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  two  other  missionaries  to  ^[aine  and  New   Hampshire. 
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CoruelFs  journey  occupied  six  months;  he  traveled  1,000  miles,  and  preached  in  46 
townships,  reporting  that  in  41  of  these  the  people  had  uo  religious  instruction, 
and  that  in  13  no  minister  had  ever  preached.  This  Society  existed  thirty 
years  and  had  missionaries  in  ten  States,  West  as  far  as  Illinois,  and  South  as  far 
as  Mississippi.  John  Ide,  Edward  Davenport,  Amos  Chase,  Kathanael  Kendrick, 
John  M.  Peck  and  James  E.  "Welch  were  amongst  its  missionaries.  It  afterwai-d 
became  the  parent  of  the  present  Home  Mission  Society. 

Tliere  had  been  scattered  communities  of  Baptists  in  Missouri  from  the  settle- 
ment of  that  country.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  had  visited  it  in  1799,  while 
it  was  under  foreign  dominion  and  Eoman  Catholic  control.  A  few  families  from 
the  Carolinas,  aljout  1796,  made  a  settlement  in  St.  Louis  County.  John  Chirk,  an 
Irish  Methodist,  became  a  Baptist,  and  probably  was  the  first  Baptist  who  ever 
preached  west  of  the  Mississippi.     He  gathered  a  Ciiui'cli  in  181 17. 

Before  considering  the  next  mission  organization,  it  will  be  in  chronological 
order  liere  to  notice  that  great  movement  of  explorers  and  first  settlers  wliich 
planted  Baptist  Churches  in  Kentucky  at  so  early  a  date.  Most  of  its  early  inhabit- 
ants were  from  Vii-ginia  and  the  Carolinas,  principally  from  Vii'giuia ;  most  of 
them  were  Baptists  in  their  religion,  and  their  early  ministers  brought  the  strong 
marks  and  earnest  spirit  of  their  ministry  with  them.  The  settlers  of  Kentucky 
were  generally  men  of  powerful  frame  and  dauntless  courage,  backwoodsmen,  splen- 
didly adapted  to  the  subjugation  of  this  great  empire  of  forests,  and  these  ministers 
met  exactly  the  wants  of  the  people.  For  about  a  score  of  years  they  wei'e  exposed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  savages,  who  abounded  in  this  world  of  wilderness.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  whites  had  driven  them  back  froin  their  sea-coast  domains, 
and  as  these  slipped  out  of  their  hands,  as  was  natui-al,  they  became  sullen  and 
vengeful.  White  emigrants  found  their  crops  destroyed,  their  stock  driven  oif, 
their  buildings  burnt,  and  their  wily  foe  in  ambush  to  slaughter  them  in  the  dark 
forests.  Dr.  Sj^encer  gives  an  illustrative  case.  The  Cook  family,  from  which 
sprang  Abraham  Cook,  a  devout  Baptist  minister,  liad  removed  in  1780  to  the  forks 
of  Elkhorn,  when  the  father  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  a  large  family  unprotected 
ori  this  frontier.  She  struggled  with  ])overty  and  danger  till  the  year  1792,  when 
her  sons,  Ilosea  and  Jesse,  married.  One  day  a  band  of  Indians  fell  upon  these  two 
sons,  while  they  were  shearing  sheep,  and  murdered  one  of  them.  The  other,  mor- 
tally wounded,  tied  to  the  house,  barred  the  di^or  and  fell  dead.  Tlie  two  women 
must  now  fight  the  Indians  to  save  themselves  and  their  babes.  They  had  one  rifle, 
but  no  shot.  Finding  a  musket-ball,  however,  in  her  desperation  one  of  the  women 
bit  it  in  two  with  her  teeth,  and  fired  one  half  at  an  Indian  through  a  crevice  in  her 
log-house.  He  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  dead.  The  savages  then  tried  to  force 
the  door,  but  failing,  sprang  to  the  roof  to  tire  the  house.  As  the  flames  began  to 
kindle,  one  of  the  heroines  climlied  the  loft  and  quenched  the  fire  with  water.  The 
Indians    fired    the    roof  the    second   time,  but   the  women,  having  no  more  water 
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ill  the  house,  took  eg^js  and  (juenclied  the  tire  witli  tlieiii.  Tlie  Iiidiaiit^  kindled  tlie 
tlaines  the  third  time,  wlieii,  iiavinsi;  neither  eggs  nor  water  left,  tiie  poor  woman 
tore  tlie  jacket  from  her  murdered  husband,  saturated  with  his  blood,  and  smothered 
the  tlames  with  that.  Thus  batiled,  the  savages  retired,  leaving  these  young  mothers 
L-lasping  their  babes  to  their  bosoms,  obliged  themselves  to  bury  their  slaughtered  hus- 
bands. Many  of  the  early  ministers  suffered  much  U\ni\  the  Indians.  It  is  supposed 
that  Ilev.  John  ticrrard  was  murdered  by  them. 

The  Severns  Valley  Baptist  Church  was  the  first  organized  in  Kentucky. 
;ibout  forty  miles  south  of  Louisville,  at  what  is  now  Elizabethtown,  though  the 
<-hurch  still  bears  its  ancient  name.  On  June  18,1781,  eighteen  Baptists  met  in 
the  wilderness,  under  a  green  sugar-tree,  and  there,  directed  by  Rev.  Jose])h  Bai'- 
nett,  fi'om  Tirginia,  formed  themselves  into  a  Baptist  Church,  choosing  Rev.  John 
Cierrard  as  their  pastor.  Cedar  Creek  was  the  second,  founded  July  Ith,  ITsl.  and 
Gilbert's  Creek  the  third,  constituted  under  the  leadership  of  Lewis  Craig.  I'or 
se\eral  years  these  Churches,  and  others  that  were  formed,  met  with  no  marks 
of  signal  prosperity  ;  but,  in  1785,  they  were  visited  bj-a  blessed  revival  of  i-eligion, 
t:specially  those  in  Upper  Kentucky.  In  1784  a  Church  was  gathered  in  the  Bear 
Crrass  region,  about  thirty  miles  from  what  is  now  Louisville.  At  that  time  several 
able  ministers  had  settled  in  the  new  territory,  and  the  young  Churches  were  greatly 
pi'ospered.  In  1787  Rev.  John  (Jano  left  his  pa^-toral  charge  in  New  York  and 
^settled  in  Kentucky,  greatly  strengthening  the  hands  of  liis  bi-ethrcn.  This  State 
has  now  become  the  fourth  Baptist  State  in  the  L^nion  in  jioint  of  numbers,  luning 
f>l  Associations,  896  ministers,  1,731  Churches,  183,088  members.  Last  year,  18S5, 
1(1.748  persons  were  immersed  into  the  fellowship  of  those  Churches.  Ourbrethi-en 
there  have  always  expected  and  received  '  large  things.'  In  the  olden  times  Jere- 
miah Yardeman  baptized  8,000,  Gilbert  Mason  4,000,  James  M.  Coleman  4,000,  and 
Daniel  Buckner  2.500. 

In  returning  to  speak  of  organized  missionary  effort,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1807  a  number  of  brethren,  within  the  limits  of  the  Otsego  Association,  met  on  the 
27th  of  August,  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  organized  the  Lake  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  the  '  promotion  of  the  missionary  enter])rise  in  the  destitute 
regions  around.'  Its  first  missionary  was  Rev.  Salmon  Morton,  who  was  engaged  at 
§14  a  week.  Two  years  later  the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  '  Hamilton 
^lissionary  Society.'  It  was  the  day  of  small  things,  for,  in  lsl5,  the  society  was 
;ii)le  to  provide  only  for  forty  weeks'  hiluir  in  the  coni'se  of  a  year,  and  it  was 
greatly  encouraged  to  receive  from  the  '  Hamilton  Female  Missionary  Society  "  iu 
1812,  "twenty  yards  of  fulled  cloth,"  to  i-eplenish  its  treasury. 

Still,  the  missionary  spirit  possessed  the  hearts  of  the  American  Baptists.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia.  May  17th,  1817, 
the  sphere  of  its  operations  was  enlarged  by  authorizing  the  Boaril  •  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  the  funds  to  domestic  missionary  purposes.'     This  action  diverted  atten- 
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tiun  for  a  time  from  the  original  purpose  of  the  Convention,  for  during  the  tliree 
ensuing  years  only  three  additional  missionaries  were  sent  into  foreign  lands.  The 
Convention  was  feeling  its  way,  in  the  absence  of  missionary  experience,  and  its 
heart  desired  to  take  in  the  world.  Luther  Eice  had  influenced  its  action  hy  his 
enlarged  plans  and  holy  aims.  He  possessed  great  ability,  was  of  most  commanding 
presence  and  an  earnest  speaker,  and  his  recent  conversion  to  Baptist  principles  had 
stirred  the  whole  country.  After  his  tour  through  the  South  and  West,  he  reported 
a  recommendation  tliat  a  mission  should  be  established  in  the  West,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  region  in  itself,  but  it  was  '  indisijensabl}'  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  pious  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,'  and  the  Convention  took  his  view  of  the  case.  Hence,  it  gave  power  to  tiie 
Board  to  send  missionaries  into  '  such  parts  of  this  country  where  the  seed  of  the 
Word  m;iy  be  advantageously  cast,  and  which  mission  societies  on  a  small  scale  do 
not  effectively  reach.'  The  direct  result  of  this  vote  was  the  appointment  of  John 
M.  Peck  and  James  E.  Welch  to  this  work,  and  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  for 
their  support.  They  went  West,  acting  under  this  commission,  where  they  established 
many  Churches,  amongst  them  the  Church  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  1817.  James 
McCo}-  and  Humpiirey  Posey  were  sent  out  under  similar  commissions  to  the  Lidians. 

Li  1820  the  Convention  saw  that  it  had  attempted  too  much,  and  withdrew  its 
support  fi-om  Messrs.  Peck  and  Welch.  ]\Ir.  Welch  returned  East,  and  Mr.  Feck 
was  taken  up  and  supported  by  the  Massacliusetts  Society.  For  years  he  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  tlie  Triennial  Convention  to  resume  its  work  in  the  West,  and  so  from 
1820  to  1832  home  mission  work  was  thrown  back  upon  local  organizations.  Asso- 
ciations and  State  Conventions.  In  jS^ew  York,  the  Convention  was  formed  in 
1821,  in  Massachusetts,  1824;  and  12  others  previous  to  1832.  After  nine  years, 
labor  in  the  West,  Mr.  Peck  returned  to  Xew  England  to  arouse  new  interest  in  tlie 
work  of  western  evangelization,  and  explained  to  the  Massachusetts  Society,  in  Dr. 
Baldwin's  Clnirch,  in  Boston,  the  necessities  of  this  field.  He  also  visited  L)r. 
Going,  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  moved  his  bold  but  sound 
judgment  and  warm  heart  to  examine  the  subject  seriously.  The  two  men  corre- 
sponded constantly  on  the  subject  for  five  years,  when  Drs.  Going  and  Bolles  resolved 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  AVest  for  themselves.  The  result  was,  that  tlie  three  men 
sketched  a  plan,  '  to  lend  efiicient  aid  with  promptitude ; '  and  on  returning.  Dr. 
Going  convinced  the  Massachusetts  Society  that  a  General  Home  Mission  Society 
should  be  formed.  It  was  willing  to  turn  over  all  its  interests  to  a  new  society,  and 
used  its  influence  to  secure  its  organization  ;  the  result  was,  tliat  on  April  27th,  1832, 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  formed  in  Xew  York  city,  M-ith 
Hon.  Heman  Lincoln,  of  Alassachnsetts,  for  its  President,  Dr.  Going  for  its  Cori'e- 
sponding  Secretary,  and  William  Colgate  for  its  Treasurer. 

In  Dr.  Going's  first  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  new  society, 
he  made  an  ekdjorate  statement  of  Baptist  strength  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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nitio  of  niinisterial  supply  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv.  IK'  cr-tiinatL'd  the  wiiule 
mimbcr  of  couiiiiuiiicauts  at  3S5.2y9,  niiiiisters  3,024,  Clmrchcs  5,321,  and  Asso- 
ciations, 302.  He  reckoned  the  destitution  in  the  Western  States  as  17  per  cent, 
irrcater  than  in  the  Eastern  ;  and  while  the  Churches  of  Kew  York  and  Kew 
England  were  supplied  with  ministers  seven  eighths  of  the  time,  the  Middle  States 
were  only  supplied  three  eigliths,  and  the  Western  one  eighth.  Pie  further  calculated 
that  all  the  ministerial  labor  in  the  A^ alley  of  the  Mississippi  was  only  equal  to  that 
<if  200  pastors  in  the  East.  The  managers  of  the  new  society  'Resolved  '  with  what 
they  regarded  as  great  boldness,  that  Sl0,000  ought  to  be  raised  and  expended  dur- 
ing the  first  yeai-,  and  felt  very  grateful  when  Mr.  Colgate  reported  $G,5SG  73,  as 
the  result  of  the  year's  work.  But  on  this  sum  they  had  carried  89  missionaries, 
laboring  in  19  States  and  Territories  through  that  year.  In  the  sixth  year  the 
receipts  were  817,232  18,  missionaries  116,  and  1,421  persons  baptized.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  the  separate  statistics  for  all  the  preceding  five  years,  as  they  were 
mixed  up  with  the  State  Conventions,  ■which  held  certain  auxiliary  relations  to  the 
society.  In  Octobei',  1837,  Dr.  Going  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Literary  and 
Theological  Institute  at  Granville,  Ohio,  and  in  1S39,  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Hill,  of 
Troy,  X.  Y.,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  as  Home  ]Mission  Secretary.  As  Dr.  Going 
has  become  so  thoroughly  historical  amongst  American  Bajjtists,  a  fuller  sketch  of 
him  will  be  desired. 

Jonathan  Going,  D.D.,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  born  at  Reading,  Ver- 
mont, March  7th,  1786.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1809  ; 
and  during  his  first  year  at  college,  April  G,  1806,  he  united  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Providence,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Stephen  Gano.  He  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  for  a  time  after  his  graduation,  with  President  Messer,  and  then 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Cavendish,  Coun.,  1811-1815.  In  1815  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  during  the  first  year  of  his  service 
organized  the  first  Sunday-school  in  Worcester  Co.  At  that  time  ardent  spirits 
were  in  common  use  amongst  Church  members  and  ministers,  but  Mr.  Going  took 
high  ground  against  this  practice.  It  is  said  that  a  neighboring  Church  applied  to 
the  Doctor  for  aid,  when  he  asked  if  that  congregation  could  not  support  itself  by 
economizing  in  the  use  of  liquor?  The  reply  was:  'I  think  not,  sir,  I  buy  mine 
now  by  the  barrel,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates.'  The  personal  influence  of  Dr. 
Going  made  him  a  sort  of  Bishop  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  During  his  pas- 
torate of  16  years  at  Worcester,  350  additions  were  made  to  his  Church.  Hon. 
Isaac  Davis,  for  manj'  years  a  member  of  his  Church  and  a  personal  friend,  said  of 
him  :  '  If  there  was  an  ordination,  a  revival  of  religion,  a  difficulty  in  a  Church,  or 
a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  some  benevolent  object,  within  30  or  40  miles,  the 
services  of  our  pastor  were  very  likely  to  be  called  for.  Every  body  saw  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  great  cause,  not  only  of  benevolent  action  but  of  the  common 
Christianity,  and  every  body  expected  that  he  would  respond  cheerfully  and  effectively 
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to  all  reasonable  claims  that  were  made  upon  him.'  After  taking  charge  of  Gran 
ville  College,  his  influence  in  Ohio  became  as  extensive  and  healtliful  as  in  Massa- 
clmsetts,  but  he  was  permitted  to  fill  his  place  only  till  November  9,  1844,  when  he 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Much  might  be  said  of  Dr.  Hill's  secretaryship  in  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
which  he  filled  for  22  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Newport,  Tl.  I.,  born  xlpril  5, 
1793.  He  entered  the  Pennsylvania  University  to  prepare  for  the  naedical  profes- 
sion, but  was  converted  at  the  age  of  19  and  became  a  pastor  at  25.  He  served  two 
smaller  Churches  first,  then  spent  9  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  10  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  Troy,  N.  Y.,  before  he 
accepted  the  place  vacated  by  Dr.  Going.  During  the  period  of  his  secretaryship 
the  country  and  the  Society  M'cre  agitated  by  sevei-al  vei'y  exciting  and  perplexing- 
fjiiestions,  but  under  his  firm  and  judicious  management,  it  derived  no  serious  injury 
from  any  of  them.  He  kept  his  head  and  heart  upon  the  one  aim  of  the  Society, 
'  Nortli  America  for  Christ,'  and  he  did  much  to  bring  it  to  the  Saviour's  feet.  One 
of  the  serious  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  Society  in  the  prosecution  of  its 
western  work  was  7iot  readily  overcome.  In  many  sections  a  salaried  jninistry  wa& 
denounced,  and  many  otherwise  sensible  people  looked  upon  the  plan  of  missions  as- 
a  speculation  and  the  missionaries  were  set  down  as  hirelings.  In  Novembei-,  1S33, 
a  Convention  met  in  Cincinnati,  where  representative  men  from  various  portions  of 
the  South  and  West  met  representatives  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  face  to  face, 
to  exchange  views  on  the  subject.  This  meeting  did  much  to  dispel  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  Still,  for  many  years  the  narrow-minded  folk  in  the  West  treated 
the  honest,  hard  working  missionaries  much  as  they  would  be  treated  by  fairly 
decent  pagans.  Only  persistent  work  and  high  Christian  character  conquered  the 
recognition  of  their  gifts  and  self-sacrificing  life. 

The  settlement  of  the  interior  in  regard  to  intelligence,  virtue  and  religion,  as- 
well  as  free  government,  had  been  a  matter  of  great  solicitude  with  the  earlier  states- 
men of  the  country.  Under  the  colonial  date  of  July  2d,  1756,  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  to  George  Whitefield : 

'  You  mention  your  frequent  wish  that  you  were  a  chaplain  in  the  American 
Army.  I  sometimes  wish  that  you  and  I  were  jointly  employed  l)y  the  crown  to- 
settle  a  colony  on  the  Ohio.  I  imagine  that  we  could  do  it  effectually,  and  without 
putting  the  nation  to  much  expense  ;  but,  I  fear,  we  shall  never  be  called  upon  for 
such  a  service.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  to  settle  in  that  fine  country  a 
large,  strong  body  of  religious  and  industrious  people  !  What  a  security  to  the  other 
colonies,  and  advantage  to  Britain,  by  increasing  her  people,  territory,  strength  and 
commerce  !  Might  it  not  greatly  facilitate  the  inti-oduction  of  pure  religion  among 
the  heathen,  if  we  could  by  such  a  colony,  show  them  a  better  sample  of  Christians 
than  they  commonly  see  in  our  Indian  traders? — the  most  vicious  and  abandoned 
wretches  of  our  nation !  Life,  like  a  dramatic  piece,  should  not  only  be  conducted 
•with  regularity,  but,  methinks,  it  should  finish  handsomely.  Being  now  in  the  last 
act,  I  begin  to  cast  about  for  something  fit  to  end  with.  Or,  if  mine  be  more  prop- 
erly compared  to  an  epigram,  as  some  of  its  lines  are  but  barely  tolerable,  I  ani 
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ver}'  desirous  of  concluding  with  a  bright  point.  In  such  an  enterprise,  I  could 
spend  tlie  remainder  of  life  with  pleasure,  and  I  tirniiy  believe  God  would  bless  us 
with  sueeef^s,  if  we  undertake  it  with  a  sincere  i-egard  to  his  lujiior,  the  service  of 
our  gracious  king,  and  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  public  good.' 

Altlioiigh  the  wish  of  Franklin  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  country  with  White- 
tield.  as  missionaries,  for  '  the  introduction  of  pure  religion  among  the  heathen,'  and 
to  found  a  colony  to  tiie  '  honor '  of  God,  it  was  reserved  to  others,  as  honorable  and 
as  noble,  to  compose  an  '  epigram'  there,  under  a  Kepublicof  which  neither  of  these 
great  men  dreamed  when  the  philosopher  expressed  this  wish.  In  a  quiet  way 
single  missionaries  there  have  done  an  almost  superhuman  work.  Fourteen  of  the- 
strongest  Churches  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  were  planted  by  that  pure-hearted  man,, 
Thomas  Powell,  as  well  as  tlie  Illinois  River  Association.  Out  of  this  body  in  turn 
have  come  the  Ottowa,  Eock  Eiver,  East  Illinois  Eiver  and  the  McLean  Associations, 
which  were  organized  under  his  direction.  Dr.  Temple  wrote  his  friend,  Dr.  Som- 
iners,  in  1S33,  concerning  Chicago,  tlien,  a  mere  trading  post :  '  We  have  no  servant 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  ...  I  write  to  beg  that 
y(ju  will  see  Brother  Going  and  ask  that  a  young  man  of  tirst-rate  talent,  whose 
whole  heait  is  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  may  be  sent  to  it  immediatel}'.  I  will  m\-self 
become  responsible  for  s200  per  annum  for  such  a  missionary.'  Dr.  Going  found 
the  young  man  in  Kev.  A.  B.  Freeman,  who  had  just  graduated  from  Hamilton, 
and  justitied  what  seemed  hasty,  by  saying  that  '  Chicago  promises  to  became  a  very 
important  place  on  very  many  accounts,  and  it  is  deemed  highly  important  that  we 
have  a  footing  there  at  an  earh'  date.'  In  October,  1833,  the  First  Church  in 
Chicago  was  organized  in  what  is  to-day  one  of  the  centers  of  power  in  our  land. 

L'nder  the  administration  of  Dr.  Hill,  the  work  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
began  to  assume  its  fuller  proportion  of  importance  to  American  Baptists.  In  1S32 
its  principal  field  was  the  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  from  Galena  to  New  Orleans^ 
embracing  about  4,000,000  people,  but  in  twent}'  years  from  that  time  the  vast 
stretch  west  of  the  great  river  was  opened  up  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What,  in  1832, 
stood  upon  the  maps  as  the  '  Great  American  Desert,'  an  immense  empire  of  black 
waste,  became  Kansas,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  as  States ;  while  Xebraska,  Washington, 
Dakota,  Nevada  and  Colorado  were  becoming  rapidly  colonized  in  18o2.  At  the 
close  of  Dr.  Hill's  service,  the  operations  of  the  Society  extended  into  Kansas  and 
the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  160  miles  up  the  Missouri  Kiver  from  the  Kansas  line ; 
up  the  Mississippi  to  its  junction  with  the  St.  Croix,  thence  to  the  Falls  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  necessity  had  been  forced  upon  the 
Society  of  doing  something  to  assist  infant  Churches  to  secure  houses  of  worship. 
This  was  a  new  order  of  work,  and  at  first,  appropriations  were  made  in  the  form  of 
loans  at  a  light  interest  of  two  per  cent.  Many  of  the  Churches  were  paj'ing  8  to 
12  per  cent.,  and  the  aim  was  to  help  them  to  help  themselves,  by  making  the  interest 
as  nearly  nominal  as  might  be,  and  when  the  principal  was  re-paid,  to  re-loan  it  to 
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otlier  Cluirches  for  similar  use.  Dr.  Hill  published  a  plea  for  the  Cliurch  Edifice 
Fund,  aiming  to  raise  $100,000  for  this  purpose.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one,  but  the 
movement  had  scarcely  been  inaugurated  when  the  financial  panic  of  1857  fell  upon 
the  country,  and  the  responses  in  money  were  light.  In  1866,  when  the  funds  were 
used  only  in  the  form  of  loans  and  the  gift  system  had  ceased,  the  receipts  ran  up 
to  $72,005  13,  of  which  $30,000  was  made  a  permanent  fund.  Eev.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  man  of  large  ability  every  way  and  a  most  successful 
pastor,  was  appointed  to  raise  the  permanent  fund  to  $500,000.  He  labored  nobly 
in  his  M'ork  till  1874-,  when  his  Lord  called  him  to  his  temple  above.  He  liad, 
however,  secured  $130,000  for  the  fund. 

Dr.  Hill  declined  further  service  in  1862,  and  Dr.  Jay  S.  Backus,  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  minds  and  consecrated  pastors  in  the  denomination,  was  chosen  as  his 
successor.  He  served  from  1862  to  1867  as  the  only  Secretary,  but  in  1867  Eev.  J.  B. 
Simmons,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  an  additional  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, with  special  reference  to  the  Freedmen's  work,  and  in  1869  Dr.  Taylor  was 
added  to  his  colleagues  with  special  regard  to  the  Church  Edifice  Fund.  Dr.  Sim- 
mons stood  the  peer  of  his  two  fellow-secretaries  in  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  had 
done  delightful  pastoral  work  in  Indianapolis  and  Philadelphia.  Thus  equipped, 
the  Society  stood  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  ^these  three  men  of  God,  and  well  did 
each  of  them  stand  in  his  lot.  The  times  were  extremely  trying,  for  the  country 
had  just  passed  through  its  severe  Civil  War,  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  an  un- 
expected change  of  circumstances  called  for  various  modifications  in  the  woi"k  of  the 
Society.  The  new  secretaryship,  filled  b^'  Dr.  Simmons,  sprang  from  these  necessary 
changes.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  M-as  held  at 
St.  Louis,  May,  1865,  when  it  resolved  to  prosecute  missionary  work  amongst  the 
Freedmen.  Di-.  Edward  Lathrop  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoyt  were  sent  to  visit  the 
Southern  Baptists  to  invite  their  co-operation  in  this  work,  and  in  1867  a  delegation 
was  sent  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  at  Baltimore,  to  further  that  object. 
That  Convention  recijJi'ocated  these  brotherh'  interchanges,  and  appointed  a  similar 
delegation  to  meet  the  Home  Mission  Society,  a  few  days  later,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
in  New  York.  Drs.  Jeter  and  J.  A.  Broadus  made  addresses  in  which  conciliation 
and  brotherly  affection  abounded.  Yarious  methods  of  practical  co-operation  were 
suggested,  but  the  Committee  which  reported  on  the  subject  could  do  little  more 
than  recommend  that  co-operation  should  be  sought  and  had  in  all  ways  that  should 
be  found  practicable. 

In  December,  1864,  however,  a  company  of  Baptists  had,  on  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility, formed  '  The  National  Theological  Institute,'  at  Washington,  to  provide 
religious  and  educational  instruction  for  the  Freedmen.  At  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  1845,  it  was  i-eported  that  $4,978  69  had  been  re- 
ceived by  its  Treasurer  for  a  Freedmen's  Fund,  and  that  the  Society  had  already 
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68  missionaries  laboring  amongst  theni  in  twelve  Soutiieni  States.  The  Board  was 
instructed  to  continue  this  woric.  The  Institute  conferred  witli  tiie  Home  Missionarj- 
Society  as  to  tlie  best  metliod  of  conducting  this  work,  for,  in  ISO",  it  had  schools 
under  its  direction  at  Washington,  Alexandria,  Williamsburg  and  Lynchburg,  with 
$3,000  in  books  and  clothing,  and  §18,000  in  money,  for  their  support.  The  result  of 
much  conference  was,  a  recommendation  made  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Mason,  Hague,  T.  D.  Anderson,  Fulton,  Bisliop,  Peek  and  Annitage,  to  the  Home 
Mission  Board,  to  organize  a  special  department  for  this  work.  This  being  done.  Dr. 
Simmons  was  chosen  Secretary  by  tiie  Society,  especially  for  this  department.  His 
work  naturally  divided  itself  into  missionary  and  educational  branches.  All  or- 
dained missionaries,  of  whom  there  were  about  30  each  year,  were  instructed  to  give 
religious  tuition  to  classes  of  colored  ministers.  Dr.  Marston  reported,  that  in  two 
years  1,527  ministers  and  696  deacons  were  present  at  classes  which  he  held.  Before 
Dr.  Siinmons's  election,  amongst  others,  Prof.  H.  J.  Eipley,  at  Savaimab,  Ga. ;  Dr. 
Solomon  Peck,  at  Beaufort,  X.  C. ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  at  Xashville,  Tenn. ;  and 
Rev.  D.  W.  Pliillips,  at  Knoxville.  Tenn. ;  were  engaged  in  this  important  work,  so 
that  over  -i,iinO  pupils  were  gathered  into  these  schools.  Tiie  Society  held  that  the 
teacher  for  the  common  school  was  secondary  to  the  education  of  the  colored 
preacher.  Teachers  were  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  and  those  converted  in  the  schools  were  sent  forth  to  become  teachers,  pas- 
tors' wives,  and  missionaries  to  their  own  people.  Fifteen  institutions  for  the 
colored  people  have  been  established  with  an  enrollment  in  1885  of  2,955  pupils, 
1,391  of  them  young  men,  1,564  young  women  and  103  teachers.  These  institu- 
tions are  all  designed  primarily  for  those  who  are  to  be  preachers  or  teachers ;  two 
are  for  the  separate  instruction  of  women,  and  one  is  distinctively  a  Tlieological  Insti- 
tution. Industrial  education  is  given  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and  the  demand  for 
medical  education,  so  closely  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  race,  is  one  that  generous  patrons  are  considering.  Dr.  Simmons  continued  in 
this  work  till  IST-t,  and  it  is  still  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success. 

Mrs.  Benedict,  of  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  widow  of  Deacon  Stephen  Benedict,  gave 
$30,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  Benedict  Institute,  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Deacon  Holbrook  Cliamberlaiii.  of  Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  gave  fully  ftlSO.OOO  for  the 
Freedmen's  work,  most  of  it  for  the  founding  and  support  of  the  Leland  Universitj', 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  others  gave  large  sums  for  the  same  cause.  After  tlie 
Civil  War  the  colored  Baptists  in  the  South  constituted  separate  Churches  and  As- 
sociations of  their  own.  though  previous  to  that,  as  a  rule,  they  had  been  members 
of  the  same  Churches  with  the  white  Baptists.  At  its  session,  held  at  Charleston, 
1875,  the  Southern  Convention  said  : 

'  In  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Soutii,  and  with  the  need  of  strengthen- 
ing the  special  work  which  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  is  committed  to  prose- 
cute, there  is  no  probaliility  of  an  early  endowment  of  sciiools  under  oui-  cliai'ge  for 
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the  better  education  of  a  colored  ministry.  Tlie  Convention  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  sustaining  students  at  the  seminaries  controlled  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  larger  contributions  for  this  purpose 
may  be  secured  from  both  white  and  colored  Baptists.' 

The  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  said  in  the  same  year  : 

'  The  Institute  for  colored  ministers,  ilnder  the  care  and  instruction  of  our 
esteemed  l>rother,  J.  T.  liobert,  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  our  colored  population. 
We  trust  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  course  of  instruction  there,, 
and  that  the  school  may  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  in  evangelizing  and  elevating 
the  race.'  In  1S7S  it  added  :  '  We  recommend  our  brethren  to  aid  in  sending  pious- 
and  promising  young  men,  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  to  this  school,  which  con- 
sideration was  urged  in  view  of  the  fact,  among  other  facts,  that  Romanists  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  control  our  colored  people,  b}'  giving  them  cheap  or  gratuitous  in- 
struction.' And  in  1879  the  same  Convention  resolved  that :  '  The  institution  deserves- 
our  sympathy  and  most  cordial  co-operation.  It  is  doing  a  most  important  work,  and 
is  indispensable  as  an  educator  of  this  most  needy  class  of  our  population.' 

The  Baptist  Seminary  and  the  Spelman  Seminary,  located  at  Atlanta,  are  doing- 
a  truly  wonderful  work.  The  latter  was  largely  endowed  by  the  philanthropist,. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  bears  Mrs.  Rockefeller's  maiden  name.  It  has  626  pupils, 
and  its  income  for  1885  was  $7,133  ;  Sidney  Root,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta,  has  been  unwearied 
in  his  zeal  to  build  up  both  these  useful  institutions. 

At  the  Annual'  Meeting,  held  in  AVashington,  in  187-1,  the  Society  elected  but 
one  Corresponding  Secretary  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  and  educational  work,. 
Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  ;  with  Dr.  Ta^'lor  in  charge  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund.  But 
as  Di-.  Taylor  died  that  year,  Dr.  Bishop  was  left  alone.  From  1876  to  1879  Dr. 
Cutting  served  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  L. 
Morehouse,  D.D.,  the  present  Secretary,  whose  very  successful  administi-ation  has 
brought  up  the  Society  to  a  position  commensurate  with  the  times,  and  to  a  position 
of  strength  worthy  of  its  preceding  history. 

As  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.  D.,  was  a  layman,  and  did  so  much  for  the  interests  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  generally,  this  chapter  cannot  be  more  fittingly  closed 
than  by  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  scholar,  a 
Christain  gentleman,  a  philanthropist  and  a  man  of  large  religious  affairs.  He  was 
born  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  August  12th,  1808.'  His  father  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  a  farmer,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  habits  of  thorough  industry 
and  economy.  While  yet  a  youth,  Nathan  was  converted,  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
P.  P.  Brown,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Vernon.  Early  he  displayed 
an  uncommon  love  for  knowledge  -with  a  highly  consistent  zeal  for  Christ,  a  rare 
executive  ability  and  a  mature  self-possession.  At  eighteen,  he  entered  the  Acad- 
emy at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  Brown  University  in  the  year  1832.  There  he  became 
a  model  student,  known  by  all  as  full  of  quiet  energy,  a  Christian  of  deep  convic- 
tions, delighting  in  hard  work,  manly,  self-denying  and  benevolent,  and  graduated 
with  high  honor.     In  1838  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools- 
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in  Providence,  where  he  re-organized  the  whole  phiii  of  popular  education.  In  1851 
he  tilled  the  same  otiice  in  Boston,  and  for  six  years  devoted  his  great  ability  to  elevat- 
ing its  connnou  schools  to  a  very  high  rank.  He  married  and  settled  in  Xew  York  in 
1S5S,  and  here  he  identified  himself  with  every  line  of  public  beneficence,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  August  Tth,  ISSO.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Christian  (.'ommission,  the 
Board  of  State  Commissions  of  Public  Charities,  the  Sabbath  Committee,  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  and,  under  the  administration  of  General 
Grant,  he  served  in  the  Board  of  the  United  States  Indian  Commissioners.  Xo  man 
contrilnited  more  invaluable  time  and 
toil  to  the  development  and  upbuild- 
ing of  Yassar  College,  or  to  the  Xew 
York  Orphan  Asylum,  and,  in  his  de- 
nomination, every  department  of  ben- 
evolent operation  felt  his  influence. 
In  the  City  Mission,  the  Social  Union 
and  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  he  put 
forth  a  molding  and  strengthening 
hand  from  their  organization.  But 
the  greatest  service,  and  that  which 
must  be  ever  associated  with  his  hon- 
ored name,  was  rendered  in  association 
with  Baptist  Missionary  work,  in 
both  the  Home  and  Foreign  depart- 
ments. Although  never  a  wealthy 
man,  he  was  a  prodigy  of  liberality  all 
his  life,  and  when  he  died  he  left  the 
most  of  his  property  for  mission  uses.  For  many  years  he  gave  his  most  precious  time 
to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  for  two  years  discharged  the  duties  of  its  Corre- 
sponding Secretaryship  without  charge,  besides  increasing  his  contributions  to  the 
treasury.  While  he  was  Secretary,  he  and  Mrs.  Bi-shop  made  a  centennial  offering  to 
the  Society  of  830,000,  besides  large  gifts  to  the  Freedmen's  fund.  Once  the  Doctor 
said  to  Dr.  Simmons :  '  I  have  been  blamed  for  giving  so  many  thousand  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  colored  men.  But  I  expect  to  stand  side  by  side  with  these  men  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  Their  Lord  is  my  Lord.  They  and  I  are  brethren,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  prepared  for  that  meeting.'  Xo  man  ever  known  to  the  writer  was  more 
completely  devoted,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  in  labor  for  man  and  love  for  God  than 
Dr.  Bishop.  He  had  as  robust  a  body,  as  broad  a  mind  and  as  warm  a  heart  as  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  Christian  humanity ;  and  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  either  did  he  with- 
hold from  this  holy  service.  Yet,  when  told  that  death  was  near  and  that  he  would 
soon  be  free  from  extreme  pain  and  enter  into  rest,  his  only  reply  was  the  expression 
of  a  grateful  soul  that  he  should  soon  begin  a  life  of  activity. 
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PREACHERS-EDUCATORS— AUTHORS. 

IN  the  absence  of  the  connectional  principle  in  the  life  of  Baptist  Cliurches, 
their  iiistory  and  united  efforts  are  at  times  largely  included  in  the  biography 
of  particular  individuals,  wlio  have  left  the  impress  of  their  minds  and  hearts  upon 
their  own  times  and  on  succeeding  generations.     Of  none  is  this  more  true  than  of 

several  individuals  who  have  had 
!nuch  to  do  with  those  great 
movements  that  must  now  be 
mentioned.  Few  of  our  Amer- 
ican fathers  acted  a  more  prom- 
inent part  in  the  work  of  mis- 
sions, wliether  on  the  liome  or 
foreign  field,  than  the  immortal 
Thomas  Baldwin ;  and  having 
already  spoken  of  him  at  some 
length,  it  will  be  but  needful 
here  to  glance  at  his  Boston  min- 
istry and  general  character. 

After  serving  the  Cliurch  at 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  for  seven  years, 
lie  Ijecame  tlie  pastor  of  tlie  Sec- 
ond Baptist  Church,  in  Boston, 
in  1790,  wliich  responsible  office 
he  filled  till  his  death,  in  lS-25. 
His  labors  were  most  abundant, 
and  his  success  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christ  was  very  great.  He  was  not 
a  graduate  of  any  college,  but  he  fostered  all  educational  projects  ;  nor  did  he  love 
controversy,  but  when  lie  found  it  necessary  to  defend  Baptist  principles  against 
the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Worcester  he  did  so  M'ith  faithful  vigor.  Dr.  Still- 
man  and  himself  were  fast  friends  and  true  yoke-fellows  in  every  good  work.  ^Vs 
politicians,  Stillman  was  a  firm  Federalist,  and  Baldwin  as  firm  a  JeflFersonian  Dem- 
ocrat, and  generally  on  Fast  Day  and  Thanksgiving-day  they  preached  on  the  j^oints 
in  dispute  here,  because,  as  patriots,  the}'  held  them  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Kepublic,  especially,  in  the  exciting  conflicts  of  1800-01 :  yet,  there  never  w-as 
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a  moment  of  ill-feeliiig  between  tliem.  On  these  days,  tlie  Federalists  of  Ijoth  their 
congregations  went  to  liear  Dr.  Stilluian  and  the  Democrats  went  to  Baldwin's  place, 
bnt  on  other  days  t\\ey  remained  at  home,  like  Christian  gentlemen,  and  honored 
their  pastors  as  men  of  that  stamp.  Dr.  Baldwin  tilled  many  important  stations  with 
the  greatest  modesty  and  meekness,  for  with  a  powerful  intellect  he  possessed  his 
temper  in  unrnffled  serenity ;  all  men  seemed  to  honor  him,  as  his  spirit  was  the 
breath  of  love.  Few  painters  could  have  thrown  that  peculiar  charm  into  his  coun- 
tenance which  is  seen  at  a  look,  had  it  not  first  been  in  his  character.  The  soul  of 
patience,  he  was  inspLi-ed  with  a  stern  love  of  justice,  and  commanded  a  large  fund 
of  playful  humor  and  innocent  wit.  His  manners  were  unaflEected,  simple  and  digni- 
fied, so  that  in  him  heart-kindness  and  rectitude  blended  in  a  rare  degree,  and  his 
counsel  carried  weight  by  its  vigorous  discrimination.  The  Massachusetts  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  after  it  the  Missionary  Union,  were  great  debtors  to  his  zeal 
and  wisdom.  As  an  independent  thinker,  without  petty  ends  to  gain  or  fitful  gusts 
of  passion  to  indulge,  all  trusted  him  safely. 

Before  he  entered  the  ministry  he  served  the  State  of  iPsew  Hampshire  as  a 
legislator  in  its  General  Court ;  and  after  his  removal  to  Boston  he  was  frequently 
elected  chaplain  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Mas.sachusetts,  in  1821,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  discussions.  For  many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  and  Fellow  of  Brown 
University,  a  Trustee  of  Waterville  College  from  its  organization,  also  of  Colum- 
bian College.  His  first  work  as  an  author  was  '  Open  Communion  Examined,'  pub- 
lished in  17S9,  at  the  request  of  the  Woodstock  (Vt. )  Association.  His  second 
was  a  volume  of  about  250  pages,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester's  attack  on  the 
Baptists.  This  work  amplj'  vindicated  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists,  and  did  much 
at  the  time,  by  its  vigor  of  intellect,  its  strength  of  logic  and  its  Christ-like  spirit, 
to  arrest  the  unwelcome  treatment  which  they  met  at  the  hands  of  their  assailants. 
Dr.  Baldwin  was  born  at  Bozrah,  Conn.,  December  23d,  1753,  and  died  at  Water- 
villc.  Me.,  August  29th,  1825,  having  gone  there  to  attend  the  commencement  of 
the  college. 

Rev.  Stephen  Gang,  M.D.,  was  another  master  in  Israel,  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  shaping  of  his  own  times.  He  was  liorn  in  Xew  York,  Deceml)er 
25th,  1762.  In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  the  Hevolutionary  War  he  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  Rhode  Island  College,  then  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Manning,  bnt  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sliles,  of  Xew  Jersey,  another 
uncle,  to  stud}-  medicine.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then  settled  at  Tappan,  X.  Y.  He  says  that 
when  he  left  his  mother  for  the  army  she  buckled  on  his  regimentals,  which  her 
own  hands  had  made,  saying:  'My  son,  may  God  preserve  your  life  and  patriotism. 
The  one  may  fall  a  sacrifice  in  retaking  and  preserving  the  home  of  your  childhood 
(Xew  York  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  British),  but  never  let  me  hear  that  you 
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have  forfeited  the  birthright  of  a  freeman.'  His  father  liad  ab-eady  gone  to  the 
war,  and  Stephen  adds :  '  "Without  a  tear  she  saw  me  depart,  bidding  me  trust  in 
God  and  be  valiant.'  The  next  morning  his  regiment  marched  to  Danl)ury,  wiiere 
lie  witnessed  the  burning  of  that  town.  He  speaks  of  his  after  marches  in  the 
army,  under  Col.  Lamb,  as  traced  in  their  blood  on  the  snow,  and  of  shoes  being 
sent  to  them  which  Gen.  Lafayette  had  provided  in  Fi-ance.  After  this,  he  served 
as  surgeon  in  the  new  Ijrig  commanded  \)y  Decatur,  of  M-liom  he  says,  '  a  braver  man 
never    trod    the   duck  of  any  vessel.'      She  was  captured,   for  she  ran  on   a  reef 

of  rocks,  when :  '  Finding  escape 
impossible,  we  managed  to  cut 
away  her  leaders  and  nailed  her 
flag  to  the  mast,  and  long  after 
we  were  captured  our  stars  and 
stripes  floated  over  her  deck.' 
After  their  capture,  Gano  and 
thirty-four  others  were  left  upon 
Turk's  Island  without  food,  to 
])erish.  There  he  was  taken  so 
sick  that  he  appeared  to  be  dying. 
His  companions,  however,  found 
some  conclis  on  the  shore  and 
roasted  them.  They  raised  his 
fainting  head  fi'oni  the  sand- 
beach,  and  gave  him  a  portion  of 
the  liquor,  saying  :  '  Gano,  take 
this  and  live,  we  will  yet  beat 
the  British.'  He  revived,  and 
after  some  days  was  taken  to  St. 
Francis.  Upon  landing  there,  he 
begged  from  door  to  door  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  till  a  woman  gave  him  half  a  loaf,  which  he  shared  with  his  com- 
panions. After  working  hard  to  load  a  vessel  with  salt,  he  obtained  passage  on  a 
brig  for  Philadelphia,  but  when  four  days  out  was  re-captured  and  taken  into  New 
Providence.  Here  he  was  put  on  board  a  prison-ship,  fastened  in  chains,  and  nearly 
died  of  hunger.  After  a  time  he  was  exchanged  as  a  prisoner,  but  safely  reached 
Philadelphia,  and  sf)on  entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Tappan,  N.  Y. 

There  he  was  converted  and  in  1786  was  set  apart  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  In 
the  sketch  of  himself  which  he  wrote  for  his  children  he  speaks  of  his  early 
abhorrence  of  intoxicating  drinks  thus :  '  When  four  years  old,  milk-punch  was 
recommended  in  the  small-pox,  which  I  had  most  severely.  My  mother  has  informed 
me  that,  when  she  urged  my  taking  it  lest  I  should  die,  I  replied  to  her,  "  Then  I 
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■will  die."  '  This  repugnance  lie  carricil  tlinnm:li  life.  He  also  speaks  of  visiting  his 
grandmother  when  he  was  thirteen  and  slie  was  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age. 
*  On  first  seeing  me  she  bade  me  kneel  beside  her,  and  gently  placing  her  aged  hand 
on  my  youthful  head  she  offered  up  a  fervent  ])etitioii  for  my  salvation,  when,  after 
a  short  silence  of  prayerful  abstraction,  she  said  :  "  Stephen,  the  Lord  designs  thee 
for  a  minister  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  'Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.""  He  also  tells  us  that,  while  under  conviction  for  sin, 
an  elderly  lady,  a  neighlior  and  intimate  friend  of  his  wife,  seeing  his  distress  of 
mind,  thought  that  she  would  show  him  the  way  of  salvation.  She  confessed,  how- 
•ever,  that  she  had  been  seeking  her  own  salvation  for  forty  years  but  had  not  then 
been  saved.  They  bowed  before  the  Lord  together  in  pi-ayer  and  agreed  to  pray 
for  each  other.  A  few  days  passed,  and  one  night  he  found  himself  so  happy  in 
Christ  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  dawn  of  da^',  but  urged  his  horee  at  full  speed  to 
the  house  of  his  aged  friend,  to  tell  her  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul.  He 
rapped  at  the  door  and  she,  raising  an  upper  window,  asked  :  '  Doctor,  is  your  wife 
ill?'  '  O  no,  he  cried,  'I  have  found  Jesus  precious  and  have  come  to  tell  you.' 
She  replied :  '  I  was  only  waiting  for  daylight  to  come  and  tell  you  that  I  am  rejoic- 
ing in  him,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'  That  day  he  wrote  the  joyful 
news  to  his  parents,  saying :  '  Tell  it  upon  the  house-tops  that  Stephen  is  among 
the  redeemed.'  His  father,  John  Gano,  replied  :  '  As  I  never  expect  to  be  nearer 
the  liouse-tojj,  in  a  suitable  situation  to  make  known  the  joyful  news  of  my  dear 
son's  conversion,  than  the  pulpit,  I  read  his  letter  from  thence  on  the  last  Sabbath.' 
Stephen's  daughter  says  that  after  her  father's  death  she  was  mentioning  this  letter 
to  an  aged  minister,  who  said  :  '  When  I  was  a  thoughtless  lad  of  sixteen  I  went  to 
hear  your  grandfather  preach  and  was  present  at  the  very  time  when  your  father's 
letter  was  read,  and  that,  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  was  one  of  the  means  of 
my  conversion  and  had  its  weight  in  leading  me  into  the  ministry.'  The  ordination 
■of  Stephen,  in  his  father's  church,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  put  great  honor  upon 
the  faith  both  of  his  mother  and  grandmother.  When  he  was  left  on  Turk's  Island, 
news  reached  his  mother  that  he  was  dead.  This  she  did  not  believe,  but  said : 
'When  I  gave  my  son  to  my  country  I  gave  him  to  God.  After  his  departure.  I 
felt  an  assurance  that  God  had  accepted  the  gift  for  his  own  service.  I  believe  that 
he  will  yet  be  an  able,  faithful,  successful,  and,  it  may  be,  deeply-tried  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  Chi-ist.' 

Her  faith  was  prophetic.  In  1792  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
dinrch  at  Providence,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1828,  having  filled  its 
pastorate  for  thirty-six  years.  His  ministry  was  remarkably  successful.  When  he 
became  pastor  his  Church  numbered  but  165  members,  but  five  new  Churches 
sprang  up,  mostly  from  his  own,  and  when  he  died  the  ancient  Church  itself  num- 
bered above  600  members.  He  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  his  brethren  as  a  pubHc 
speaker  and  a  leader  in  all  denominational  affairs.     His  executive  ability  was  large, 
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liis  punctuality  in  dispatching  business  and  his  large  forecast  gave  liim  great  influ- 
ence in  all  Baptist  councils.  For  nineteen  years  in  succession  he  acted  as  Moderator 
in  the  Warren  Association.  He  constantly  preached  with  an  eye  to  the  copious  out- 
pourings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  enjoyed  many  I'evivals  of  religion  in  liis 
Churcii.  With  some  hundi'eds  of  others,  he  baptized  his  six  daughters,  four  of 
"whom  became  the  wives  of  Baptist  ministers,  amongst  whom  were  the  late  Drs. 
Henry  Jackson  and  David  Benedict,  the  historian.  Few  men  have  left  a  more 
hallowed  influence  on  the  Baptists  of  America  than  Stephen  Gano.     His  doctrines 

were  of   the  purely  orthodox  pat- 
^^s:r;,T-.„  tern,  especially  in  all  that  related  to 

the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  At 
the  close  of  a  sermon  on  his  Deity 
he  says :  '  The  sentiment  I  have 
been  presenting  to  you,  and  which 
I  have  feebly  supported  in  tliis 
place  and  from  this  pulpit  for  more 
than  thirty-flve  years,  is  now  the 
only  ground  of  my  hope,  and  that 

f»«.x-    ^  ^nncnnn        *       whlcli  I  wlsli  to  commeud  when  tlie 
wK^ff^-    «    W'.^sSl  ^^SS&'  messenger  of  death  shall  sunnnon 

S    \^^  ,"*"      mU^^UbSb^'  "     n  niy  soul  to   an  account  before  the 

only  wise  God  and  Saviour.' 

Kev.  Alfeed  Bennett  was 
born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1780, 
and  lived  to  be  honored  for  years 
and  influence,  being  long  known  as 
'  Father  Bennett.'  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Baldwin  and  Gano,  and  labored  side  by  side  with  them  for  many- 
years  in  promoting  foreign  missions.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  ISOfi,  by  the 
Church  at  Homer,  JST.  Y.,  and  became  its  pastor  in  1807.  His  early  ministry  there 
was  so  blessed  of  God  that  his  Church  sent  out  two  new  Churches  in  the  vicinity, 
and  great  revivals  followed  his  labors.  Like  most  of  the  pastors  of  his  day,  he 
preached  much  abroad,  especially  in  the  region  which  now  forms  the  central  coun- 
ties of  New  York,  and  he  left  a  holy  influence  wherever  he  went.  From  1832  to- 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  1851,  he  devoted  his  time  to  pleading  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  establishing  that  love  of  missionary 
enterprise  which  characterizes  the  Baptists  of  the  State  of  j^ew  York.  More  than 
ageneration  has  passed  since  he  departed  this  life,  yet  his  name  is  always  pronounced 
with  reverence.  In  person  he  was  tall,  of  a  dark  complexion,  thin  and  stooping. 
He  had  a  fine  head,  with  strong  features,  a  winning  address  and  an  earnest  spirit. 
He  was  attended  \>\  an  atmosphere  of  firm  devotion  and  close  walk  with  God. 
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Rev.  Daniel  Sharp.  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  Iliulderstiekl,  Yorksliire  ;  born 
December  25th,  1783.  His  fatlier  was  the  pastor  of  a  Uaptist  Church  at  Farsley, 
near  Leeds.  Early  in  life  Daniel  became  a  Christian,  united  with  a  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  greatly  prospered  in  secular  business.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1S06,  when  he  began  to  examine  the  difference  between  himself  and  the 
Baptists,  and,  as  the  result,  united  with  the  Fayette  Street  Church,  New  York,  of 
which  hesoon  became  a  very  useful  member.  Then  he  believed  himself  called  of  God 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
lu  March,  1807,  he  began  a  course  of 
theological  studies  with  Dr.  Staughton, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  at  Xewark,  X.  J.,  in 
1S09,  where  he  remained  until  1S12, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Charles 
Street  Ciiurch,  Boston,  Mass.  Here  his 
large  capacities  for  usefulness  developed 
in  every  sphere,  especially  in  preachini;- 
the  Gospel  and  in  laying  broad  founda 
tions  for  foreign  mission  work  and  the 
education  of  the  ministry.  When  Ba]v 
tist  educational  movements  led  to  tin- 
formation  of  the  Xewton  Institution,  In 
was  one  of  its  foremost  advocates,  and  for 
eighteen  years  presided  over  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  also  became  a  Fellow  in  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University,  and 
one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  Harvard, 
eral  and  healthful,  for  his  talents,  with  the  purity  and  beneficence  of  his  life,  com- 
mended him  to  all.  His  personal  presence  bespoke  the  man  of  mark  wherever  he 
went.  The  cast  of  his  face  was  noble,  albeit  the  compression  of  his  mouth  and  the 
glint  of  his  eye  indicated  sternness  of  character  and  the  power  to  slant  a  satire  ;  indeed, 
his  whole  carriage  said  :  '  I  magnify  mine  office.'  Yet,  where  his  suspicion  was  not 
excited  or  his  confidence  challenged,  he  was  as  winsome  as  a  child,  and  trusted  men 
implicitly  ;  bnt  ever  insisted  in  return  on  ti'ansparent  simplicity  and  staunch  honor  in 
all  their  conduct.  His  conservatism  always  demanded  tlie  unity  and  peace  of  consist- 
ent integrity.  In  a  sermon  to  his  own  people  he  says  :  '  One  Diotrei)hes  may  de- 
stroy the  peace  of  a  Church.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  men  must  be  first  or 
they  will  do  nothing.  They  will  rule  or  rage ;  and  tlie  misfortune  is,  they  rage  if 
they  rule.  May  God  preserve  me  from  such  good  men.'  Dr.  Sharp  was  tall 
in  stature  and  verv  erect,  elegant,  benignant  and  courtly  in  his  manners,  and  his 
eloquent  ministry  held  the  respect  of  the  whole  community  in  Boston  for  one-and- 
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forty  years.  He  was  emphatically  a  teacher  and  a  father  in  Israel ;  at  the  same 
time,  in  all  spheres  of  refined  society,  he  was  a  i-are  specimen  of  the  fine  old  En- 
glish gentleman.  He  died  in 
1853. 

Samuel  F.  Smith,  D.D. 
Few  men  are  now  living 
who  have  more  beantifully 
adorned  our  ministry,  or  more 
earnestly  aided  onr  missions, 
than  the  modest  and  widely- 
known  author  of  our  national 
hymn,  •  My  Country  !  'tis  of 
Thee.'  Dr.  Smith  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  October 
'21st,  1808.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  in  the  Latin  School 
of  that  city,  and  was  a  Frank- 
lin Medal  scholar.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1829,  in 
the  class  with  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Judge  B.  R. 
Curtis,  Judge  Bigelow,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Professor 
In  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  on  '  The 
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Benjamin  Peirce  and  other  men  of  distinction. 
Boys'  he  sings  of  him  thus : 


'  And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith  ; 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  calling  him  Smith  ; 
But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  bi-ave  and  the  free — 
Just  read  on  his  medal,  "  My  country,  of  thee  !  "  ' 

He  was  a  student  in  the  Andover  Theological  Institute  from  1829  to  ls.i2, 
when  he  became  the  editor  of  the  '  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine '  for  one  year.  In 
Februai-y,  1834,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Waterville,  Maine, 
and  was  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  College  there  for  eight  years. 
From  1842  to  1854,  twelve  yeai-s  and  a  half,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Newton,  Mass.  Then,  for  seven  years,  1842  to  1849,  he  was  editor  of 
the  '  Christian  Peview,'  and  for  fifteen  years  editor  and  translator  of  the  '  Missionary 
Union.'  His  soul-stirring  national  hymn,  known  to  every  statesman  and  school- 
child  in  the  republic,  was  written  at  Andover,  in  1832,  and  also  his  great  missionary 
hymn,  'The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking.'  He  translated  an  entire  volume  of 
Brockhaus's  '  Conversations  Lexicon  '  from  the  German,  which  was  incorporated  ii.to 
the  '  Cyclopgedia  Americana,'  and,  in  association  with  the  late  Lowell  Mason,  wrote  or 
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translated  from  German  music-books  nearly  evcrv  song  in  the  'Juvenile  Lyre,'  tlie 
first  book  of  music  and  songs  for  cliildren  published  in  the  United  States,  lie  has 
rendered  great  service  to  Churches  and  SHnday-schoois  as  the  compiler  of  'Lyric 
Gems'  and  'Kockof  Ages,'  as  tlie  editor  of  four  volumes  of  juvenile  literature, 
and  also  as  the  principal  compiler  of  the  '  Psalmist,'  a  hyiini-l>o()k  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Baptist  denomination  used  for  thirty  years,  and  whicii  contained  about 
tliirtv  of  his  own  hymns.  His  busy  pen  also  produced  the  '  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Grafton,'  '  Missionary  Sketches,'  '  llambles  in  Mission  Fields,'  the  '  History  of 
Newton,  Mass.,'  with  endless  contributions  to  periodical  and  review  literature.  Dr. 
Smith  visited  Europe  in  1875-76,  and  again  in  1880-82,  extending  his  jour- 
ney to  Asia  and  visiting  the  Baptist  missions  in  Burma,  India  and  Ceylon,  as  well 
as  the  European  missions  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.  He 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Ur. 
Hezekiah  Smith,  of  great  renown 
in  Baptist  life,  and  his  son,  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  has  been  a 
missionary  in  Burma  since  1863, 
and  is  now  President  of  the  Karen 
Theological  Seminar}'  at  Rangoon. 
Ivo  man  amongst  Baptists  is  bet- 
ter known  or  more  beloved  for  his 
learning,  usefulness  and  Christ- 
like spirit,  his  brethren  generally 
appreciating  him  as  in  regular  lineal 
descent  from  Nathaniel, '  an  Israel- 
ite indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.' 

Rev.  William  R.  "Williaiis, 
D.D.  LL.D.,  was  of  general  ami 
denominational  celebrity.  He 
was  born  in  New  York,  October  14th,  180i,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  AVill- 
iams,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church.  He  entered 
Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1822,  after  which 
he  studied  law  with  Peter  A.  Jay,  nephew  of  the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  liis  day.  Mr.  Williams  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826  and  became  Mr.  Jay's  partner  in  business.  His  father 
died  in  1825  and  his  mother  in  1826.  He  so  took  to  heart  this  double  affliction 
that  his  sorrow  impaired  his  health,  and  he  spent  the  year  1827  in  Europe.  After 
his  return  he  practiced  law  alone  for  a  time  ;  then  conviction  of  duty  led  him  into 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  June,  1832,  he  commenced  preaching  in  the  Broad- 
way Hall,  to  the  congregation  afterwards  known  as  the  Amity  Street  Church.    This 
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body  came  from  the  Oliver  Street  Chnrcli,  and  was  constituted  witii  43  members 
December  17th,  1832.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  preached  his  ordination  sermon  in  the 
Oliver  Street  Meeting-honse,  Dr.  Cone  being  then  pastor  of  tliat  Church.  The  old 
Church  lovingly  provided  its  former  pastor's  son  with  lots  for  a  new  Church  edifice 
in  Amity  Street,  which  building  was  completed  in  the  following  year.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Williams's  health  was  firm,  his  voice  full  and  sound,  and  the  house  was 
constantly  crowded  by  a  refined  congregation.  His  discourses  abounded  in  vast 
wealth  of  thought,  deep  spirituality  and  rare  literary  beauty.  After  a  few  years  his 
voice  failed,  and  in  consequence  of  its  feebleness  it  was  difficult  to  hear  him,  so  that 
while  his  congregation  retained  its  high  character  for  intelligence  it  became  small. 
Yet  Dr.  AVilliams  reached  that  super-eminent  distinction  as  a  preacher  which  never 
decreased,  but  rather  increased  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  ideal  standard  of  literary 
excellence  was  so  high  that  he  looked  upon  the  best  of  his  own  productions  with 
suspicion,  and  most  reluctantly  \)\\t  them  to  the  press. 

Probably  the  first  manuscript  which  he  consented  to  print  was  a  brief  memoir 
of  his  father,  written  in  1825,  and  published  anonymously  in  an  Appendi.x  to  the 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Stanford,  by  Dr.  Sommers,  in  1835.  It  covers  but  23  pages,  and  is 
one  of  the  simplest,  sweetest  and  most  perfect  pieces  of  biography  to  lie  met  with. 
Its  style  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  doctor's  later  years,  is  less  ornate  and  most 
sweetly  tender,  the  tribute  of  a  loving  son  to  the  memory  of  his  loving  father.  It  is 
as  direct  as  a  sunbeam,  and  does  not  contain  a  sentence  to  recall  the  movement  of 
Addison  or  Steele,  much  less  that  of  Foster  or  Hall.  Neither  the  head  nor  heart  of 
that  man  is  to  be  envied  who  can,  unmoved,  read  this  lucid  story  of  liis  holy  father 
written  with  tears  in  every  line.  Dr.  "Williams's  i-esourccs  in  literature,  philosophy, 
history  and  theology  appeared  to  be  unlimited,  and  his  memory  was  so  capacious 
and  exact  that  the  researches  of  an  industrious  life  came  at  command.  Many 
thought,  after  the  failure  of  his  voice,  that  his  great  moulding  influence  on  the 
young  could  best  be  felt  in  the  chair  of  a  College  or  Theological  Seminary,  and  high 
positions  of  this  order  were  fi-equently  tendered  to  him  ;  but  he  was  never  willing 
to  leave  his  pastorate,  and  died  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  ordained, 
having  filled  his  office  for  more  than  51  years.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  his 
mental  powers  grew  to  he  close  of  life.  His  library  was  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  numbering  about  20,000  volumes.  His  pen  was  never  at  rest.  The  notes 
which  he  made  on  his  reading  alone  numbered  eight  volumes.  His  first  known  publi- 
cation was  an  address  delivered  at  Madison  University,  in  1843,  on  the  '  Conservative 
Principle  in  our  Literature.'  It  excited  universal  attention  by  its  affluence  of 
thought  and  expresssion,  and  was  republished  in  England.  This  was  followed  by 
his  '  Miscellanies,' in  1850.  and  in  1S5L  by  two  volumes,  his  '  Eeligious  Progress' 
xnd  his  'Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.'  At  a  later  date  he  published  'God's 
Rescues,'  an  exposition  of  Luke  xv. ;  his  'Lectures  on  Baptist  History,'  in  1876; 
and   his  last  work,  '  Eras  and  Characters  in  History.'     His  scattered  discourses, 
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iiitrodiictioiis  to  the  piihliciitions  of  otliers,  liis  contributions  to  reviews,  and  otlior 
articles,  are  very  numerous ;  besides,  lie  has  left  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
amongst  them  several  courses  of  lectures,  ready  for  publication.  All  his  writings 
are  so  thoroughly  marked  by  a  glowing  diction  and  a  profundity  of  thought  that  his 
image  is  left  on  every  page.  At  times  a  play  of  humor  or  a  stroke  of  sarcasm  is 
indulged,  indicating  great  power  of  invective  had  he  chosen  to  use  it  freely  ;  but,  best 
of  all,  he  breathes  that  atmosphere  of  holiness  which  only  comes  of  a  close  walk 
with  God.  Dr.  Williams  died  in  great  ))eace  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  April  Ist, 
18S5,  leaving  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Eowen,  and  two  sons ;  all  of 
whom  are  specially  devoted  to  Christian  toil  in  the  Amity  Street  Church,  to  whose 
interests  their  father  and  husband  gave  his  singularly  valuable  and  honored  life. 

When  our  Churches  were  first  awakened  to  the  missionary  appeal,  Luther  Rice, 
Dr.  Staughton  and  others  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  Triennial  Convention 
could  unite  a  great  institution  of  learning  at  Washington  with  Foreign  Mission 
work,  and  so  high  education  could  go  hand  in  hand  with  high  evangelization. 
Hence,  in  May,  1817,  the  Convention  resolved  •  to  institute  a  classical  and  theolog- 
ical seminary,'  to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  first  idea  of  Luther  Rice 
was.  that  as  the  Burman  missionaries  must  translate  the  Scri])tures  from  the  origi- 
nals such  an  institution  would  give  them  the  necessary  training.  Dr.  Judson  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  L^niversity,  and  with  Mr.  Rice,  had  received  his  theological 
education  at  Andover,  under  the  tuition  of  Moses  Stuart.  But  soon  the  purpose  en- 
larged its  proportions  under  the  enthusiasm  of  the  measure,  in  the  hands  of  its 
friends.  They  did  not  foresee  that  this  enterprise  must  necessarily  divert  the  body 
fi'om  the  intention  of  its  founders.  Yet  for  a  time  great  interest  was  elicited 
throughout  the  iliddle  and  Southern  States  in  this  two-fold  object,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  of  education  threatened  to  undermine  interest  in  missions. 
The  scheme  was  to  obtain  a  charter  which  should  provide  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  heads  of  Departments,  nominate  a  College  Board  for  election 
by  the  Convention,  and  in  due  time  the  college  would  become  such  a  grand  concern 
as  to  bring  much  money  into  the  treasury  for  various  other  missionary  uses,  while 
the  Churches  would  support  the  missionaries.  These  fathers  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  uniting  Ca?sar  and  Christ  in  the  work  of  missions,  but  the  scheme  was 
looked  upon  as  specially  happy,  for  utilizing  the  influence  of  Cnesar  in  the  cause 
of  Christ  without  being  dictated  to  l)y  him.  This  notion  floated  U])  and  down  our 
ranks  from  1817  to  1824,  and  the  vision  of  abundant  young  Baptist  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries filled  many  eves.  They  were  to  become  students  at  Washington,  to  study 
oratory  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Senators  of  those  days,  and  many  ])redicted  that, 
as  pulpit  orators,  they  would  ecli])se  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  new 
race  of  Baptist  Ciceroes  and  Demostheneses  were  to  arise  who  should  do  wonders. 

The  Seminary  M'as  formally  opened  in  1818,  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  William  Staughton  and  Professor  Ira  Chase.     At  first  the  number  of  students 
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was  two,  but  it  soon  increased  to  twenty,  and  in  April,  1821,  the  first  class,  number- 
ing five,  was  graduated.  The  same  year  the  institution  was  removed  to  Washington, 
where  it  became  the  theological  department  of  the  Columbian  University,  which 
had  received  a  charter  from  Congress  in  1821.  As  some  leading  minds  in  the  coun- 
try hoped  tliat  the  college  would  become  a  gi-eat  National  Baptist  University, 
Luther  Rice  as  zealously  solicited  funds  on  its  behalf  as  for  the  support  of  mission- 
aries in  Burma.  Di*.  Staughton,  the  very  soul  of  eloquence,  left  his  pastorate  in 
Philadelphia  to  take  the  presidency,  other  names  as  immortal  were  to  sustain  him 
as  professors,  and  Professor  Knowles  became  the  editor  of  the  Columhian  Star,  with 
the  promise  of  making  it  the  great  Baptist  paper  of  the  Continent. 

Of  course,  the  whole  expectation  proved  futile.  It  became  evident,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1820,  that  it  had  undertaken  too  much,  and  that  the 
educational  interest  had  detracted  from  the  interest  in  the  missionary  cause.  In  the 
spring  of  1826  the  Triennial  Convention  met  with  the  Oliver  Street  Church,  in 
New  York,  and  took  the  entire  situation  into  grave  consideration.  A  host  of  mas- 
ters in  Israel  were  present :  Cone  and  Kendrick,  Malcom  and  Maclay,  Knowles  and 
Galusha,  Semple  and  Ryland,  Staughton  and  Stow,  Choules  and  Mercer,  Rice  and 
Jeter,  Wayland  and  Sommers,  with  many  more.  Bnt  strong  lines  of  partisanship 
began  to  be  drawn,  and  they  were  divided  about  the  college.  There  were  several 
vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  had  failed  to  fill  b}'  nominations,  and  so  tiie  hands  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  tied  as  to  the  election  of  trustees.  In  this  strait.  Rev.  Gustavus  F.  Davis, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  vigorous  young  man  of  about  thirt}',  wlio  could  travel  day  and 
night  by  stage,  was  sent  off  at  full  speed  to  Washington  to  get  the  President's  nomi- 
nations. The  Convention  plunged  into  discussion,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  charged  Avith 
bad  management  of  the  whole  affair.  The  leading  men  of  the  denomination  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Lnther  Rice  was  as  honest  as 
the  daylight,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  book-keeping,  so  that  the  missionar}'  and  col- 
lege accounts  were  mixed  up  in  a  perfect  jumble.  He  was  the  most  disinterested  of 
men,  had  scarcely  allowed  himself  enough  for  his  daily  bread,  but  no  straightforward 
accounting  could  be  had ;  nor  did  it  enter  the  minds  of  the  Convention  generally 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  an  effort  at  concentration  which  was  very  questiona- 
ble for  Baptists  to  attempt,  looked  at  from  any  practical  point  whatever. 

Professor  Knowles  was  one  of  the  clearest-headed  and  most  far-sighted  men  in 
that  Convention,  and  soon  saw  that  something  was  radically  askew.  Others  came  to 
his  help,  in  the  hope  that  this  confused  state  of  affairs  might  be  straightened ;  but 
little  could  be  done.  At  last,  Mr.  Rice  also  saw  that,  with  all  his  self-sacrifice,  he  had 
made  serious  blunders  of  judgment,  and  with  an  assertion  of  honesty  of  purpose, 
which  every  one  believed,  he  threw  himself  and  all  his  golden  visions  upon  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  brethren.  After  several  had  taken  part  in  the  debate,  which  lasted 
for  a  long  time.  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  pro- 
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feseor  in  Union  College,  took  the  floor.  One  who  was  present  describes  him  thenaa 
of  a  '  large,  bony  frame,  which  liad  not  acquired  the  breadth  of  muscle  of  after 
life,  giving  him  a  gaunt,  stooping  appearance,  lie  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  black 
eyes,  with  a  sharp,  steady  radiance  which  darted  from  under  the  jutting  cliffs  of 
eyebrows  that  protruded  a  little  beyond  the  facial  line.  lie  had  a  Websterian 
structure,  was  majestic  rather  than  elegant,  being  strong  in  person  and  in  will,  and 
conscientious.  His  voice  was  not  smoothly  sonorous  nor  sustained  in  its  volume  of 
sound,  but  falling  at  times  very  low,  with  an  occasional  hesitancy  of  speech.'  He 
accorded  the  highest  honor  to  all  concerned  in  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  college 
and  of  the  mission,  and  admitted  that  they  had  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  of 
love.  But  he  exploded  the  idea  that  two  such  institutions  could  co-exist  under  one 
management,  any  more  than  that  two  ships  could  be  managed  by  one  crew  when 
chained  together  in  a  tempestuous  sea  ;  one  going  down  must  take  the  other  with  it- 
to  the  bottom.  He  showed  that  education  in  America  and  missions  in  Burma  were 
so  different  in  their  nature  that  they  must  be  treated  separately  ;  for,  instead  of  the 
one  helping  the  other,  they  were  mutual  hinderances,  and  he  demanded  that  the 
union  between  the  two  be  forever  dissolved.  His  speech  was  so  lucid  and  convinc- 
ing that  the  dream  vanished  and  the  Convention  ended  the  complication  at  once, 
with  all  its  outcoming  perplexities. 

In  1827  the  Faculty  resigned,  and  for  a  time  instruction  was  suspended.  In- 
after  years,  however,  the  institution  received  the  benefactions  of  distinguished  men. 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  its  firm  friends,  and  as  a  college  standing  upon  its  own  merits 
it  maintained  an  existence  against  great  difficulties.  The  gifts  of*  Hon.  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, of  AYashington,  were  munificent,  beginning  as  early  as  1864;  but  it  was 
not  until  1873,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wellings,  that  Columbia  Cullege 
received  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  that  if  its  friends  would  secure  $100,000  for 
its  endowment  he  would  contribute  $200,000  more  for  the  same  object.  This 
condition  was  met,  and  now,  in  point  of  endowment,  its  existence  is  permanently 
assured.  At  this  time  Mr.  Corcoran's  donations  have  amounted  to  $300,000,  and 
although  this  philanthropist  is  an  Episcopalian  he  made  them  with  great  heartiness, 
saying  :  '  I  know  that  I  am  giving  to  Baptists,  but  I  have  confidence  in  them.'  His 
beloved  sister  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Baltimore,  so  that  he  well  understood  their  sentiments  and  appreciated  their  work. 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  the  establishment  of  Brown,  Madison  and  other 
universities,  and  it  would  be  especially  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
each  Baptist  College  in  America,  but  space  will  not  permit.  It  is,  however,  most 
highly  promising  for  the  cause  of  Baptist  education  in  the  United  States  that  at 
present  we  have  19  institutions  for  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  14  seminaries  and 
high-schools  for  the  co-education  of  male  and  female,  27  institutions  for  female  educa- 
tion exclusivelv.  and   6   theological  seminaries  for  the  education  of  our  ministrv, 
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making  in  all,  weak  and  strong,  old  and  new,  an  aggregate  of  125  institutions.     In 
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these  the  present  statistics  show,  of  male  instructors,  556 ;  of  female  instructors, 
440;  of  pupils,  10,426;  of  students  for  the  ministry,  1,503;  the  moneyed  value  of 
libraries  and  apparatus,  $777,911 ;  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $7,713,7l'> ; 
the  amount  of  endowments,  $7,236,270  ;  the  total  income,  $1,165,786 ;  the  amount 
of  gifts  to  all  in  1S85,  $330,303,  and  the  number  of  books  in  their  Hbraries,  412,120. 

Dr.  Sprague,  in  the  historical  introduction  to  the  '  Annals  of  the  American 
Baptist  Pulpit,'  states  that  '  the  Baptists  as  a  denomination  have  always  attached 
little  importance  to  human  learning  as  a  qualification  for  the  ministry,  in  comparison 
with  higher,  though  not  miraculous,  spiritual  gifts,  which  they  believe  it  the 
province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart ;  and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  looking  upon  high  intellectual  culture  in  a  minister  as 
rather  a  hindei'ance  than  a  help  to  the  success  of  his  labors.  But,  if  I  mistake  not, 
many  of  the  sketches  in  this  column  will  show  that  the  Baptists  have  had  less  credit 
as  the  friends  and  patrons  of  learning  than  they  have  deserved.'  All  true  Baptists 
are  grateful  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  since  Dr. 
Sprague  penned  these  words,  and  its  stimulant  has  been  drawn  largely  from  the 
example  of  the  olden  times,  as  well  as  from  the  necessities  of  later  days.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Thomas  Hollis,  a  Baptist  of  London,  in  1719,  who 
founded  two  professorships  and  ten  scholarships  for  '  poor  students,'  in  Harvard 
College.  The  Philadelphia  Association,  in  1722,  proposed  that  the  Churches  make 
inipiiry  for  young  men  '  hopeful  for  the  ministry  and  inclinable  to  learning,'  and 
notified  Abel  Morgan  thereof,  that  he  might  recommend  them  to  Mr.  Hollis  for  these 
scholarships.  A  Baptist  Education  Society  was  formed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1775, 
by  Bev.  Oliver  Hart,  and  in  17S9the  Philadelphia  Association  gathered  a  fund  '  for 
the  education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  ;'  the  Warren  Asso- 
ciation did  the  same  in  1793.  The  American  Baptists  had  three  classical  schools  in 
1775,  that  at  Hopewell,  N".  Y.;  that  at  Wrentham,  Mass.;  and  that  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.  It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  older  pastors  to  instruct  students  for  the 
ministry,  especially  in  doctrinal  and  homiletic  studies.  For  example.  Dr.  Sliarp 
spent  considerable  time  in  stud}'  with  Dr.  Staughton  ;  Dr.  Bolles  studied  tlu'ee 
years  with  Dr.  Stillman,  '  uniting  study  with  observation  and  labors  in  the  social 
meetings.'  The  nucleus  of  AYaterville  College  was  formed  in  the  students  whom 
Dr.   Chaplin   took  with  him  there  from  Danvers,  where  they  had  studied  with  Jiim. 

The  efforts  that  were  made  in  Bhode  Island  and  New  York  in  behalf  of  gen- 
eral and  theological  education  have  already  been  traced.  When  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence closed,  Rhode  Island  College  had  existed  twelve  years,  and  had  graduated 
seven  cla.sses.  Small  sums  had  been  conti'ibuted  for  its  support,  by  numerous 
friends  in  England  and  America  ;  but,  iu  1S04,  Nicholas  Brown  gave  $5,000  to 
•establish  a  professorship  of  oratory  and  lielles-lettres.  and,  in  recognition  of  his 
timely  gift,  its  name  was  clianged  to  Brown  University.  He  died  in  1S41,  at  wln'ch 
time  he  had  given  about  $160,000  to  the  institution.     Its  line  of  presidents  and 
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instructors  has  formed  for  it  an  illustrious  history.  Manning,  Maxcy,  Messer, 
Waylaud,  Sears,  Caswell  and  Kobinson,  have  honored  its  presidency  and  made  its  in- 
fluence world-wide.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  great  educators  of 
our  country,  has  left  a  name  and  influence  which  must  ever  stimulate  the  American 
student,  and  call  forth  tlie  thanksgiving  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  was  united. 
Judge  Durfee  pronounces  him  :  'A  mind  of  extraordinary  calibre,  foremost  in  every' 
good  cause,  educational,  industrial,  philanthropical  or  reformatory,  and  prompt  to 
answer  every  call  upon  him  for  counsel  or  instruction  in  every  crisis  or  exigency.' 

Francis  Wayland  was  born  in  Kew  York,  March  11,  1T96,  and  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Wayland,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  preached  in  several  cities  on  the  Hudson 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  1S19.  His  son  graduated 
at  Union  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  before  his  medical  studies  were  completed  he  believed  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  called  him  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1816.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  however,  he  became  a  tutor  in  Union  College, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years,  when,  in  1821,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church  in  Boston.  Here  he  became  known  as  a  man  of  clear  and  positive 
convictions  and  great  moral  force.  A  sermon  preached  in  182.3,  on  the  Moral 
Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  and  another  in  1825,  on  the  Duties  of  an 
American  Citizen,  attracted  almost  universal  attention  from  the  weight  of  their 
thought  and  the  charms  of  their  expression.  He  returned  to  Union  College  in 
1826,  a.s  professor ;  but  in  1827  accepted  the  presidency  of  Brown  University.  At 
that  time  Brown  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  either  in  its  finances  or 
reputation  for  discipline,  but  Dr.  Wayland  soon  restored  it  to  a  better  state,  raised 
its  instruction  to  a  new  and  higher  level,  and  by  his  stimulating  and  suggestive 
methods  sought  to  make  it  fulllil  the  ends  of  a  University  abreast  of  any  institu- 
tion in  the  land.  To  him  is  due  the  inception  of  the  idea  that  a  liberal  education 
should  include  more  than  drill  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics,  as  modern  life 
demanded  more  of  the  liberally  educated  man  than  an  entry  into  the  learned  pro- 
fessions through  the  traditional  curriculum.  He  thought  a  system  of  elective  studies 
necessary,  in  which  the  tastes  of  the  student  should  be  consulted  while  intellectual 
discipline  should  be  secured,  and  that  the  true  conception  of  an  American  Univer- 
sity demanded  this.  These  views  were  slowly  matured,  for  they  were  not  fully 
elaborated  and  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  College  until  1850.  But  the  standard 
of  scholarship  was  slowly  raised,  the  endowment  was  increased,  and  he  sent  forth 
men  with  wliat  was  better  even  than  scholarship — with  the  high  character  that  can 
best  be  imparted  by  personal  contact  with  a  morally  strong,  resolute  and  sympa- 
tiietic  Christian  manhood.  Dr.  "Wayland's  influence  on  his  students  was  so  familiar, 
dignified  and  paternal,  and  withal  so  thoroughly  Christ-like,  that  he  left  his  imprint 
upon  each  mind,  and,  whether  they  became  Christians  or  not  while  passing  through 
their  college  course,  each  one  honored  the  president  as  a  noble  specimen  of  Christ's 
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best  disciples,  and  was  convinced  that  liis  lieart's  wish  was  that  all  of  them  might 
even  be  better  Christians  than  he  esteemed  himself  to  be. 

Dr.  Wayland,  with  all  his  solidity,  was  of  a  very  mirthful  character,  and  con- 
stantly kept  his  class-room  and  social  surroundings  alive  with  strokes  of  wit.  But 
his  greatest  characteristic  was  his  deep  and  glowing  spirituality.  Dr.  Stockbridge, 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  at  Providence  while  Dr.  Wayland's 
pastor  was  abroad,  says  of  him  that  one  day  a  leading  Deacon  in  the  city  noticed 
an  aged  man  bowed  down  in  a  place  of  worship  and  Dr.  Wayland  leaning  over  him 

in  close  conversation.  He  drew 
near,  and  found  the  venerable 
Judge  P.  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row for  sin.  He  was  expressing 
his  fear  that,  as  one  who  had  lived 
so  many  scores  of  years  without 
God  in  the  world,  there  was  no 
hope  in  his  case.  The  Doctor  was 
tenderly  pointing  him  to  the 
boundless  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  eminent  jurist 
found  peace  in  believing  on  him. 
In  1S52  Dr.  Wayland  said  to  Dr. 
Stockbridge :  '  If  yon  can  secure 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
your  ministrations,  a  battalion  of 
soldiers  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
the  people  from  crowding  the 
sanctuary.'  This  great  educator 
died  August  19th,  1874,  but  is  still 
preaching  by  liis  books  in  all  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  His  published  writings  of  note  number  seventy-two,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  his  '  Moral  Science,  '  Political  Economy,'  '  Intellectual 
Philosophy,'  '  University  Sermons,'  '  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson,'  '  Limitations  to  Human 
Eesponsibility,'  and  '  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptist  Churches.' 

Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL.D.,  the  present  Librarian  of  Brown,  has  been  longer 
associated  with  the  University  than  any  person  now  filling  an  important  position  in 
its  service,  for  his  labor  runs  through  the  terms  of  its  last  three  presidents  and 
well  back  into  that  of  Dr.  Wayland's,  he  having  filled  his  office  for  thirty-eight  years. 
Dr.  Guild  was  born  at  West  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1832.  From  a  child  he  evinced 
strong  literaiy  tastes,  and  prepared  for  college  at  Day's  Academy,  Wrentham,  and  at 
the  Worcester  High  School,  entering  Brown  University  in  XSiS.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent and  faithful  student,  and  graduated  in  1847  with  the   sixth  lienors  <)f-his 
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class.  In  1S4S  he  succeeded  Professor  Jcwctt  as  Librarian,  and  has  filled  the  posi- 
tioa  with  marked  success  down  to  this  time.  Under  his  administration  the  library 
has  increased  from  17,000  to  63,000  bound  volumes,  and  20,000  unbound  pam- 
phlets ;  which  collection  is  kept  in  a  substantial  and  elegant  lire-proof  building ;  con- 
structed after  his  own  plan.  Js'o  man  is  fit  for  a  Librarian  who  will  not  take 
off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  a  good  book.  Dr.  Guild  possesses  this  ability,  to- 
together  with  his  other  great  qualifications.  The  day  after  this  new  building  was 
finished  he  began  to  remove  the  books  into  it  from  Manning  Hall.  Dr.  Guild 
devoutly  uncovered  his  head,  took  a  splendid  copy  of  Bagster's  '  Polyglot  Bible,'  and 
accompanied  by  his  corps  of  assistants,  led  by  the  late  Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Diman, 
carried  it  alone  and  placed  it  as  No.  1,  in  alcove  1,  on  shelf  1,  pronouncing  it :  "The 
Book  of  books,  the  embodiment  of  all  true  wisdom,  the  fountain-head  of  i-eal  cult- 
ure, the  corner-stone  of  a  true  library,  the  sourcb  of  all  true  civilization  and  mural 
improvement.'  There  it  stands  to-day,  the  ripe  sheaf  of  Jehovah,  and  all  the  other 
books  must  do  it  reverence  if  they  wish  the  good-will  of  the  Librarian.  The 
library  is  a  model  in  its  arrangement  and  management,  brought  as  nearly  to  perfec- 
tion as  such  a  collection  of  books  can  be.  Dr.  Guild  is  one  of  the  best  Baptist 
writers  of  the  times;  he  is  clear,  terse,  accurate.  In  185S  he  published  the  'Libra- 
rian's Manual '  and  the  '  Life  of  President  Manning,'  in  1864  the  '  History  of  Brown 
University,'  in  1867  the  '  Life  of  Roger  "Williams,'  and  in  1S85  the  '  Life  of  Hezekiah 
Smith,  D.D.,'  and  he  has  edited  a  number  of  books  besides.  At  present  he  is  pi-e- 
paring  a  complete  edition  of  the  'Works  of  Roger  Williams,'  with  a  Memoir, 
which  altogether  will  comprise  two  volumes,  large  8vo,  with  copious  indexes.  In 
addition  to  his  vast  amount  of  literary  work,  Dr.  Guild  has  long  acted  as  a  private 
tutor,  for  seven  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Prov- 
idence, and  for  fifteen  years  as  a  member  of  the  Common  School  Committee  of  that 
city.  He  has  visited  and  examined  many  of  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  rendered 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  many  capacities.  Dr.  Guild  was  baptized 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stow,  of  Boston  ;  he  received  his  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Shurtlefi  College,  he  is  as  genial  and  thorough  a  Baptist  as  Rhode  Island 
affords,  and  is  an  honor  to  his  denomination.  Justice  demands  that  something  be 
said  here  of  another  noble  educator,  who  possesses  many  of  the  elements  which 
marked  Dr.  Wayland,  and  on  whom,  in  an  important  sense,  his  mantle  has  fallen. 

Martix  B.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  ranks  with  the  most  successful  educators  in  our 
country.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  1815,  and  graduated  with  high  honor  from  Water- 
ville  College  in  1840,  when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Xewton.  In  a 
year  from  that  time  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics, 
in  Waterville,  and  in  1843  filled  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  also  in  the  same  institution. 
He  continued  there  as  a  broad,  earnest  and  accomplished  teacher,  until  1850,  when 
he  became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  '  New  York  Recorder,'  a  weekly  relig- 
ious paper  of  large  influence.     In  1853  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Rochester 
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Universit}',  where  he  has  done  his  great  life-work.  His  entire  mastery  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Ancient  History  and  Political  Economy,  not  only  opened 
to  him  a  wide  range  of  practical  usefulness  as  an  educator  and  a  scientific  ex- 
])lorer,  in  their  correlated  branches,  but  he  has  done  most  valuable  work  for  the 
State  as  a  publicist,  especially  in  adjusting  its  public  charities  and  educational  plans. 

He  has  cheerfully  placed  his  facile 
-    -  pen,   his    store    of    literary   attain- 

ments, and  his  executive  ability, 
under  perpetual  contribution  to  the 
public  good.  As  an  orator,  a  tutor, 
an  essayist  and  a  philanthi'opist  he 
has  served  his  fellow-men,  and  all 
his  work  bears  the  stamp  of  incisive 
originality.  Few  men  have  so  con- 
stantly met  American  wants  by  ar- 
ticles of  every  sort,  in  journals, 
reviews,  encyclopedias  and  reports 
on  ditBcult  questions,  as  President 
Anderson.  Yet,  few  of  these  pro- 
ductions have  been  purely  specula- 
tive. Always  he  keeps  in  view, 
and  succeeds  in  commanding,  that 
vigor  of  thought  and  dii'cctness  of 
action  which  produce  practical  I'esults  in  others,  and  especially  on  social  and 
religious  subjects.  His  whole  being  is  organized  on  that  economic  plan  which 
infuses  himself  into  others,  and  stimulates  the  best  impulses  of  all  around  him 
to  emulate  his  examples  and  walk  in  his  footsteps.  In  latter  years,  no  man 
amongst  American  Baptists  has  done  more  to  enlist  its  energies  in  our  higher 
educational  aims  or  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  put  them  on  a  firm  basis.  God  has 
blessed  him  with  a  mind  and  heart  of  the  largest  order,  with  a  strong  physical 
frame  full  of  endurance,  and  with  a  vital  ambition  to  bless  men ;  nor  has  he  spared 
himself  at  any  point  to  secure  this  end.  As  the  first  President  of  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, his  career  has  been  wondei'fully  successful.  He  went  to  it  in  its  weakness,  and 
now  its  grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $379,189,  and  its  endowment  amounts 
to  $J:J:2,757,  with  a  promising  future ;  for  he  has  enstamped  its  character  with  high 
attributes,  and  interwoven  his  influence  with  its  coming  history  as  effectively  as  with 
that  which  is  past.  His  weight  and  worth,  as  a  public  benefactor  who  dares  to  bless 
others  at  great  cost  to  himself,  will  stimulate  coming  generations  through  those  who 
have  sat  at  his  feet  as  well  as  through  his  invigorating  literary  productions. 

John  A.  Bkoadus,  D.D.  Born  in  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  January  2J:tli,  1827. 
He  is  au  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  having  taken  his  Master's  Degree 
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in  1S50.  He  served  as  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  institution  in  1851-52, 
after  which  he  passed  eight  years  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Charlottesville. 
In  1854  lie  was  elected  professor  of  Iloniiletics  and  Xew  Testament  interpretation  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Tlicological  Seminary,  then  located  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  which 
high  position  he  still  fills  in  the  same 
school,  now  located  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Dr.  Broadus  is  quite  as  much  wedded 
to  the  pulpit  as  to  the  class-room. 
While  at  Greenville  he  ])reached  to 
several  small  Cliurches  in  that  vicin- 
ity, as  their  pastor.  He  is  a  thorough 
scholar,  a  delightful  preacher  and  a 
finished  writer.  So  deliberate  are 
his  methods  of  work,  whetlier  in  the 
study,  the  seminary,  or  the  pul])it, 
that  all  forms  of  labor  appear  easy  to 
him.  Yet  his  nature  is  intense,  his 
convictions  lay  hold  of  all  his  powers, 
and  his  entire  being  is  thrown  into 
whatever  he  does.  His  quiet  man- 
ner carries  the  impression  to  cultured 
minds  that  it  springs  from  the  be- 
hest of  high  intellect,  answering  the  command  of  a  mellow  spirituality,  and  so  it 
gives  double  force  to  his  teaching  and  preaching.  The  severe  drill  of  his  life 
speaks  without  the  least  pretension.  His  works  on  preaching  are  plain,  clear  and 
profound,  laying  bare  that  art  of  splendid  pulpit  work  of  which  he  is  so  tine  an  ex- 
ample himself.  His  '  Treatise  on  Homiletics,'  now  a  text-book  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  stands  side  by  side  with  his  '  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preaching,'  and 
makes  hira  a  teacher  of  teachers.  To  liis  other  attainments  he  has  added  the  benefits 
of  travel  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  his  letters  demonstrate  his  keen  sense  of  dis- 
crimination. In  private  life  he  is  winsome  and  unostentatious  to  a  proverb,  full  of 
unaffected  kindness  and  playful  amiability.  Children  and  sages  equally  love  to 
gather  around  him,  that  they  may  listen  to  his  humor  and  pathos  ;  and  the  more 
eager  are  they,  because  he  never  indulges  these  at  the  sacrifice  of  common  sense 
or  the  solid  simplicities  of  truth.  Publicly  and  privately,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  a  true  heart,  he  speaks  in  the  freedom  of  truth  unmixed  with  guile,  or  with  the 
least  tendency  to  that  petty  detraction  which  fatally  blights  many  otherwise  noble 
spirits  in  the  Gospel  ministry. 

This  chapter  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  a  sketch  of  William  Cathcart, 
D.D.  He  has  made  the  denomination  his  debtor  by  his  patient  investigations  and 
literary  contributions.     His  scholarly  attainments  and  tireless  industry  have  fitted 
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him  to  do  an  order  of  literary  work  which  no  Baptist  liad  done,  in  giving  the  world 
his  '  Baptist  Encyclopsedia.'  Endowed  with  a  thoroughly  analytical  mind,  his 
studies  have  laid  bare  to  him  the  radical  extremes  of  Gospel  interpretation  used  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Baptist.  He  has  given  the  result  in  his  '  Papal  System  ' 
and  '  Baptism  of  the  Ages.'     Having  explored  the  philosophy  of  the  Romish  system 

fully  in  the  one,  he  gives  its 
-,  „.  direct  opposite  in  the  other. 

y.  Dr.  Cathcart    was    born    in 

A  Londonderry,    Ireland,    No- 

'  vember  8th,   1826,  and  was 

brought  up  a  Presbyterian. 
Surrounded  by  the  relig- 
ious contests  of  his  nation 
and  times,  Ireland  forced  its 
contrasts  upon  his  attention 
from  childhood.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  by  private 
classical  tutors,  but  took  his 
literary  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  On  be- 
';  coming  a  Christian,  the  dif- 
ference between  tlie  Presby- 
terians and  Baptists  was 
forced  on  his  attention  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  his 
convictions  led  him  to  for- 
sake the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  He  was  baptized  on 
the  confession  of  Christ,  at  Tubbermore,  by  Rev.  R.  H.,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Car- 
son. His  theological  course  was  taken  at  Horton  College,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Dr.  Ackworth.  In  1850  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Barnsley,  but  was  so  uneasy  under  the  English  yoke  of  Clinrch  and  State  that  in 
1853  he  left  a  prosperous  pastorate  to  settle  in  America.  The  first  pastoral  charge 
which  he  took  here  was  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  1S57,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

He  remained  in  this  Church  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  doing  such  an  excess  of 
work  that  at  last  a  constitution  of  uncommon  strength  began  to  break  under  the 
load,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  prevent  utter  prostration.  JS'ot  only  did  his 
congregation  in  Philadelphia  double  in  size,  but  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  large 
and  beautiful  sanctuary  in  a  new  location  to  accommodate  the  increase.  His  people 
loved  him  almost  to  idolization,  and  gave  him  up  with  the  utmost  reluctance.     In 
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1ST2  lie  published  liis  'Papal  System;'  in  ISTO,  his  '  Baptists  and  the  Ainei-ican 
Eevolution  ;'  a  iiionui;i-ap]i,  on  that  subject,  without  a  rival ;  in  1S7S,  his  '  Baptism 
of  the  Ages,'  and  his  'Eiieyelopa?dia '  in  ISSl.  Having  known  Dr.  Catlicart  in  in- 
timate friendship  for  a  full  generation,  his  habits  of  study,  his  unflagging  persever- 
ance, and  his  uncompromising  integrity,  the  writer  is  free  to  express  the  belief  that 
no  truer  man  lives  in  our  Baptist  brotherhood.  As  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  true 
friend,  an  honest  man  and  a  careful  scholar,  those  who  know  him  best  regret  the 
mo.^t  his  retirement  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  as  a  serious  loss  in  our  effective 
ranks.  lie  is  but  another  e.xample  amongst  us  of  the  common  sacrifice  which  our 
ministry  makes  to  the  strain  of  overwork. 

It  is  a  re-assuring  consideration  that  these  Christian  leaders,  in  company  with 
the  great  body  of  Baptist  ministers  in  America,  hold  fast  to  the  old  Gospel  faith. 
The  Philadelphia  Association  was  troubled  at  its  Kew  York  session,  held  there 
October  5th  and  7th,  1790,  by  a  question  from  the  Church  at  Stamford,  asking 
whether  or  not  it  should  fellowship  those  who  held  the  'new  S3-stem  of  divinity.' 
The  Association  answered  in  the  negative,  denouncing  'these  line-spun  theories'  in 
detail.  Then  the  body  passed  this  minute:  'This  Association  lament  they  have 
occasion  again  to  call  the  attention  of  that  part  of  Zion  we  represent  to  another 
awful  instance  of  departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints ;  Mr. 
Nicholas  Cox,  late  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  having  espoused,  and  artfully  as  well  aa 
strenuously  endeavored  to  propagate,  the  fatal  notion  of  the  universal  restoration  of 
bad  men  and  devils  from  hell.  As  such,  we  caution  our  Churches,  those  of  our 
sister  Associations  and  Christian  brethren  of  every  denomination,  to  be  aware  of 
him.'  Happily  our  ministry  is  too  seriously  engaged  in  saving  men  from  '  the  wrath 
to  come'  to  give  much  attention  at  present  to  the  restoration  of  lost  men  and 
demons  from  perdition.  When  they  get  to  heaven  they  may  find  time  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  can  be  done  for  those  'in  prison,'  if  God  shall  call  them  there  to 
that  order  of  thought.  But  while  they  are  filling  their  present  pastorates  amongst 
the  lost  sons  of  Adam's  race,  their  chief  duty  to  their  Master  and  to  '  bad  men '  is  to 
cry,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  I '  As  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  sent  to  save  wicked  men,  '  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire,'  as  Jude 
expresses  himself,  it  is  quite  as  absurd  to  spend  their  strength  in  this  controversy 
as  it  would  be  for  twin  cliicks  in  one  shell  to  fight  over  the  question  whether  the 
outside  world  is  all  yelk  or  all  white.  It  is  simply  shameful  that  a  man  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  immortal  souls  should  be  obliged  to  say  to  his  Master,  of  one  of 
them,  '  As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  arguing  that  if  he  should  be  con- 
signed to  perdition  he  will  finally  be  rescued,  lol  he  was  gone  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES— LITERATURE— REVIVALS. 

|ERHAPS,  sufficient  lias  been  said  already  about  the  early  efforts  of  the 
Baptists  to  provide  facilities  for  general  and  theological  education,  but  there  is  a 
disposition  to  linger  and  contemplate  the  great  contrast  presented  between  the  firmly 
laid  foundations  and  the  present  state  of  the  structure.     As  early  as  1813  a  charter  was 

y  obtained  for  the  Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  in  1818  a  school 

was  opened  at  Waterville,  under  the  charge  of  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  who 
for  several  years  had  been  giving  theological  instruction  to  a  few  young  men  who 
had  removed  with  him  to  Waterville  from  his  pastorate  at  Danvers,  Mass.  In  1820 
this  school  was  incorporated  as  a  college,  with  both  a  collegiate  and  a  theological 
department,  but  when  Xewton  Institution  was  opened,  instruction  in  divinity  was 
discontinued  and  tlie  institution  grew  into  what  is  now  Colb}'  University.  The 
spread  of  Baptist  principles  in  this  country  is  nowhere  more  strongly  seen  tlian  by 
our  present  educational  statistics.     Tiie  State  of  New  York  is  a  fair  example.     In 

^  J  1817  there  were  only  tliree  educated  Baptist  ministers  in  that  State,  west  of  the 
Hudson.  Thirteen  men  met  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Olmstead,  in  Hamil- 
ton, September  2ith,  1817,  and  contributed  $13  to  the  cause  of  theological  educa- 
tion in  founding  what  has  now  become  Madison  University,  and  the  first  class 
whicli  graduated  fiom  tlie  infant  institution  numbered  but  six  memliers.  To-day, 
1886,  tlie  property  and  endowments  of  the  Baptist  institutions  of  learning  in  New 
York  are  estimated  at  $2,133,000.  The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Tlieological  Institu- 
v/  tion  was  opened  on  May  1st,  1820.     Its  first  Professor  was  Rev.  Daniel  Ilascali,  and 

in  the  following  fall.  Elder  Nathanael  Kendrick,  of  Eaton,  was  employed  to  visit 
the  school  and  lecture  on  moral  philosophy  and  theology  three  times  a  week.  The 
first  regular  class  in  Divinity  was  organized  under  his  instruction,  in  June,  1822. 
Two  members  of  this  class  were  Jonathan  Wade  and  Eugenio  Kincaid,  both  of 
whom  went  on  missions  to  Burma. 

Gradually,  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  was  extended  and  its  variety 
enlarged,  until  in  1839  tlie  restriction  to  candidates  for  the  ministry-  was  widened, 
granting  the  privileges  of  the  institution  to  'students  of  good  moral  character  not 
having  the  ministry  in  view.'  This  enlargement,  however,  was  accompanied  by  the 
provisions  that :  '  No  change  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  instruction  to  favor 
such  students,  that  they  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  number  of  those  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  that  in  no  other  way  should  the  privileges  of  the  latter  be  abridged 
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bv  reason  of  this  arrangement.'  Tlie  institution  was  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  Churches  and  by  the  lielp  of  tlie  Education  Society.  By  degrees  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  here,  it  became  the  Madison  University  of  to-day,  liaving 
liad  a  rare  succession  of  Professors  and  graduates.  Dr.  Kendrick,  who  liad  been 
its  head  till  1836,  was  at  that  time  formally  elected  its  President,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  until  1848.  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  became  its  second  President 
in  1851,  but  died  in  1856.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  layman  of  very  high  character.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  had  devoted  his  life  to 
teaching.  For  two  years  he  acted  as  principal  of  the  academy  connected  with  the 
University,  but  left  in  1836,  after  which  he  founded  the  Lewisburg  University,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  returned  as  President  of  Madison.  Eev.  George  W.  Eaton,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  the  third  President  of  this  renowned  institution.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  and  had  devoted  his  life  to  teaching,  his  first  professorship  being  that 
of  Ancient  Languages,  at  Georgetown,  Ky.  He  became  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  at  Hamilton,  in  1833,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Civil  History,  in  1837;  in  1850  he  became  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology and  President  of  Madison  University,  in  1856  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  in  1861  he  was  chosen  President  of  Hamilton  Seminary  and 
Professor  of  Homiletics.  He  died  August  3d,  1872,  at  the  age  of  68  years,  having 
been  connected  with  the  Institution  in  one  capacity  or  another  for  forty  years,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  until  its  interests  and  history  became  a  part  of  himself  and 
the  chief  end  of  his  existence.  Dr.  Eaton  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in 
any  sphere  of  life.  In  body,  intellect  and  soul,  he  possessed  a  uniform  greatness, 
which,  without  exaggeration,  entitle  him  to  the, appellation  of  a  threefold  giant. 
He  knew  nothing  of  cowardice,  moral  or  otherwise,  but  met  every  issue  which  arose 
in  the  affairs  of  the  denomination  and  the  times,  on  the  high  and  broad  j^lane  of 
Christian  manliness.  His  first  and  last  question  on  all  subjects  was,  '  Is  this  right?' 
When  that  qnestion  was  determined  in  his  own  mind  his  position  was  taken,  whether 
he  stood  alone  or  with  the  multitude.  His  memory  was  what  he  would  have  called 
'  prodigious,'  his  eloquence  massive,  his  hospitality  warm,  and  his  convictions  of  dutv  as 
deep  as  his  nature.  Withal,  his  sympathy  with  the  weak,  the  wronged  and  tlie 
suffering,  was  extraordinary.  He  was  as  artless  as  a  child,  and  his  unsuspecting 
nature  was  often  imposed  upon,  while  he  gave  his  strong  arm  to  help  every  one. 
He  was  too  impulsive  for  a  thorough  disciplinarian  and  too  pure  for  auj-  one  to 
despise. 

Ebenezer  Dodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  fourth  President  of  Madison  L^niversity, 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  Salem,  April  21,  1819.  He  is  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  University  and  studied  theolog}'  at  jSTewton.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  London,  X.  IL,  for  seven  years,  with  marked  power,  but 
was  called  from  his  pastorate  to  the  chair  of  Christian  Theology  in  1853.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  President  of  Madison  University  and  in  1S71  President  of  Hamil- 
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ton  Theological  Seminary.  lie  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  profound  theologian.  Under 
his  administration  the  career  of  the  University  has  been  one  unbroken  progress ; 
for  it  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  in  its  history  in  all  its  departments,  so  that 
it  never  occupied  the  commanding  position  whicii  it  does  at  this  time.  Dr.  Dodge 
has  contributed  to  the  standards  of  Theology  in  his  work  on  the  '  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ; '  and  his  '  Theological  Lectures,'  now  confined  to  the  use  of  his  students, 
exhibit  the  hand  of  a  master  in  deep  thought  and  ripe  scholarship.  He  has  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  ready  for  the  press,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  stand  side  by  side 
with  his  present  publications,  and,  as  they  are  the  results  of  his  life-long  experience, 
may  even  excel  them  in  their  advanced  value. 

The  Newton  Tlieological  Institution  has  a  most  interesting  history.  At  a  large 
meeting  of  ministers  and  laymen  held  in  Boston,  May  25th,  1825,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  Baptist  Theological  Institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  was  a  necessity,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Educational  Society  was  requested  to  take  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  executive  committee  fixed  upon  Newton  Center  for  a  location,  and  selected 
Rev.  Irah  Chase  to  begin  instruction.  The  foundations  of  the  school  were  laid  with 
great  difficulty  and  in  much  faith  and  prayei'.  Students  increased  faster  than  the 
necessary  provisions  for  their  reception,  and  heavy  debts  were  hicurred.  It  was  many 
years  before  its  permanent  endowment  was  secured  with  corresponding  success.  All 
connected  with  the  undertaking  made  great  sacrifices,  and  Dr.  Chase  gave  twenty 
years  of  his  valuable  life  to  the  enterprise  with  an  unselfishness  that  has  laid  the 
Baptists  of  New  England  under  a  debt  whicli  they  will  never  be  able  to  discharge. 
The  course  of  instruction  was  to  cover  three  years,  and  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
college  graduates  familiar  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Dr.  Cliase  commenced 
his  work  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  and  in  the  next  year  Prof.  Henry  J.  Eipley  was 
added.  Prof.  James  D.  Knowles  came  to  their  aid  in  1834,  Rev.  Barnas  Sears  in 
1836,  and  in  1838,  upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Knowles,  Prof.  Hackett  left  his  chair 
in  Brown  University  to  take  his  place  in  the  corps  of  tutors.  Not  far  from  800  stu- 
dents have  gone  forth  from  its  hallowed  bosom  to  fill  places  of  high  trust,  and  under 
its  present  faculty  it  is  doing,  if  possible,  better  work  than  ever  and  promises  a 
splendid  future. 

Alvah  Hovet,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  its  President,  is  a  native  of  Greene,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  was  born  March  5th,  1820.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  184:-1-,  and  spent  three  years  at  Newton  as  a  theological  student.  After 
preaching  for  a  year,  in  1849  he  first  became  a  tutor  in  Hebrew,  at  Newton  ;  and 
then  in  succession.  Professor  of  Churcii  History,  Theologj^  and  Christian  Ethics,  and 
President ;  so,  that,  for  thirtj'-seven  j^ears  he  has  consecrated  all  his  enei'gies  to  the 
training  of  young  ministers  in  this  renowned  seminary.  This  long  experience,  gov- 
erned by  a  sacred  regard  for  divine  truth  and  by  a  remarkably  sound  judgment  in 
expounding  its  principles,  has  made  his  tuition  far-reaching,  and  given  to  our 
Churches  a  fullness  of  doctrine  and  devotion  which  has  been  strong  and  abiding. 
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Dr.  Ilovey  is  distinguislicd  for  liis  clear  perception  of  Gospel  doctrines,  to  which 
lie  cleaves  simply  because  they  are  divinely  true.  First  of  all  he  is  just,  which 
reudei-s  his  aims  high  and  unseltish,  besides  making  his  counsels  sensible  and  sound. 
His  pen  has  been  ever  busy;  he  is  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  volumes,  amongst 
which  are  his  'Person  and  Work  of  Christ,'  the  'Miracles,'  his  '  Higher  Christian 
Life,'  and  his  'Memoirs  of  Dr.  Backus,'  all  valuable  productions.  This  veteran 
educator  is  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  Churches  everywhere,  as  far  as  he  is  known, 
and  his  present  vigor  promises  to  bless  them  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  third  Theological  Seminary  founded  by  the  Anaerican  Baptists  was  tliat 
at  Kochester,  i!i.  Y.  About  1S4-7  many  friends  of  Madison  University  thought  its 
usefulness  would  be  greatly  increased  by  its  removal  from  the  village  of  Hamilton 
to  a  more  populous  center.  After  considerable  controversy,  and  some  litigation,  the 
question  of  its  removal  was  abandoned.  The  University  of  Eochester  was  founded 
in  1850,  and  in  the  following  November  a  Theological  Seminary  was  organized, 
distinct,  however,  in  its  property  and  government.  From  the  first,  its  list  of  instruct- 
ors has  comprised  the  names  of  very  eminent  scholars.  Its  first  two  professors  were 
Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  and  John  S.  Maginnis,  D.D.;  Ezekiel  G.  Ilobinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  became  its  President  in  1868,  after  most  valuable  service  as  professor 
from  1853.  In  1872  he  was  elected  President  of  Brown  University,  when  Kev. 
Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  position  lioth  as  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Theology  at  Eochester.  This  school  has  been  liberally  endowed 
and  has  given  to  the  Churches  a  succession  of  pastors  of  the  highest  stamp  for  excel- 
lency in  every  respect.  Its  German  Department  was  early  enriched  by  the  library 
of  Xeander,  and  its  buildings  liave  been  provided  by  the  munificence  of  J.  B. 
Trevor,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  John  D.  Eockefeller,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland.  Hon.  E. 
S.  Burrows,  of  Albion  ;  John  M.  Bruce,  J.  A.  Bostwick  and  William  Eockefeller, 
Esqs.,  of  New  York,  have  given  large  sums  to  replenish  its  librar\-,  and  a  host  of 
other  friends  have  carried  its  interests  to  a  high  state  of  prospei-ity  by  their  Chris- 
tian benefactions. 

Dr.  Strong,  its  President,  was  born  at  Eochester,  August  3d,  183G,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1857.  While  a  student  at  Yale  he  was  brought  to  Christ, 
and  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Eochester;  but  after  his  graduation 
he  first  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  that  city,  and  then  completed  his  studies 
in  the  German  universities.  On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1861,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  which  he  left  in  1865  to  become 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  from  whence  he  went  to  take  his  present 
place,  after  seven  years  of  successful  pastoral  toil.  Although  Dr.  Strong  is  the 
youngest  of  our  theological  presidents,  the  classes  which  come  from  under  his  hand 
evince  his  care  in  training  and  his  wisdom  in  impressing  them  with  that  robust 
impress  of  Biblical  theology  which  betokens  their  reverence  for  the  heavcnlv  vision. 
Endowed  himself  with  insight  into  spiritual  things,  with  keen  faith  and  hi^h  sane- 
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tity,  tliey  catch  liis  spirit,  and  their  ministry  evidences  tlieir  love  for  that  Lord 
whose  they  are  and  wliom  they  serve.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  notable  articles 
on  theological  subjects,  but  his  most  elaborate  and  weighty  book  is  his  '  Systematic 
Theology,'  recently  published.  It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  indicating  the  strength 
and  solidity,  as  well  as  the  logical  and  analytical  power,  of  the  author's  mind.  Having 
already  spoken  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat  of  its  interests  here,  furtlier  than  to  speak  of  its  President,  who  is  in  all 
respects  the  peer  of  his  presidential  brethren. 

James  P.  Boyce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  11th, 
1827.  In  1847  he  graduated  from  Brown  University,  and,  having  been  converted 
while  in  college,  he  was  baptized  in  1848  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Fuller.  From 
1848  to  1851  he  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  threw  all  his  energies 
into  his  theological  studies,  and  when  he  was  examined  for  ordination  to  the  minis- 
try, Dr.  Curtis,  moderator  of  the  examining  council,  asked  him  whether  he  intended 
to  give  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  replied  :  '  Provided  I  don't  be- 
come a  professor  of  theologj'.'  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  but  took  the  chair  of  theology  in  Furman  University  in  1855.  He 
accepted  a  professorship  in  tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  however, 
in  1858.  The  seminary  being  located  but  temporarily  there,  in  1873  it  was  resolved 
to  remove  it  to  Louisville,  its  friends  in  Kentucky  having  offered  $300,000  for  its 
permanent  establishment  there,  provided  that  $200,000  could  be  added  from  other 
sources.  When  financial  embarrassment  threatened  the  ruin  of  this  great  scheme. 
Dr.  Boyce,  who  at  that  time  was  wealthy,  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  threw  his  surprising  financial  talents  into  the  enterprise. 
For  about  seven  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  godly  project  must  fail,  and  gloom,  almost 
despair,  settled  upon  the  hopes  of  its  friends.  But  Dr.  Boyce  by  his  patience  and 
business  skill  re-inspired  the  energies  of  his  brethren,  and  more  than  any  other 
person  led  tlie  movement  to  complete  success.  He  is  a  refined  and  dignified  gentle- 
man, whose  modest  polish  of  manner,  generous  culture  and  varied  accotnplishments 
clothe  him  with  a  delightful  influence  in  all  spheres  in  which  he  moves,  so  that  he 
is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  mold  his  pupils  in  the  proprieties  demanded  by  their 
calling.  Clearly,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  pupil  if  he  goes  forth  to  his  work 
without  that  refinement  of  manner,  together  with  that  mental  and  heart  culture, 
which  are  demanded  in  the  acceptable  minister  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  was  organ- 
ized in  1867.  Up  to  about  the  year  1860  the  West  had  been  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  East  for  theological  education ;  but  in  1859  a  convention  of  delegates 
representing  the  West  and  North-west  gathered  in  Chicago  to  consult  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  new  seminary  in  that  part  of  our  conntr}'.  The  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  location  was  so  striking  that  general  agreement  was  not  then  reached. 
At  length  a  preliminary  organization  was  effected,  in  1860,  under  the  lead  of  W.  W.  ■ 
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Everts,  D.D.,  J.  B.  Olcott,  and  J.  A.  Smith,  and  in  1S63  a  corporation  was  formed 
and  otKcers  chosen ;  Hon.  K.  S.  Thomas  being  President,  Lnther  Stone,  Secretary, 
and  Edward  Goodman,  Treasurer.  In  1S65  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  granted  it  a 
charter.  A  temporary  arrangement  was  made  with  Dr.  Xathanael  Culver  to  com- 
mence theological  tuition,  but  a  regular  faculty  was  selected  in  1866,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  the  work  of  instruction  began  in  earnest.  Since  that  time  reli- 
able endowments  have  been  received,  the  faculty  has  been  very  effective,  the  semi- 
nary has  been  removed  to  Morgan  Park,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  It 
has  already  graduated  about  500  students.  Its  beautiful  property  at  Morgan  Park, 
and  an  endowment  of  §200,000,  with  a  library  of  2.5,000  volumes,  promise  much, 
with  its  able  body  of  tutors,  for  the  culture  of  the  rising  ministry  in  the  West. 

Geokge  W.  Korthrup,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  its  President,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  October  loth,  1826,  and  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age  became  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Antwerp.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
slight,  but  from  childhood  he  possessed  that  quenchless  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
culture  that  refuses  to  submit  to  any  obstructions  which  assume  to  be  insurmount- 
able. He  plodded  on  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  with  such  pri- 
vate aids  only  as  he  could  command,  until  he  was  able  to  enter  Williams  College. 
In  1854  he  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the  highest  honors,  and  in  1857 
finished  a  theological  course  at  the  Rochester  Seminary.  There,  also,  he  served  with 
distinguished  ability  as  Professor  of  Church  History  for  ten  years.  He  accepted 
the  chair  of  theology  and  the  presidency  in  the  seminary,  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  establish,  in  1867,  and  in  contending  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  institution  he  has  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  forceful  leader 
and  organizer.  His  wise  methods  and  strength  of  will  have  braved  all  storms,  and 
commanded  that  signal  success  which  has  given  the  West  as  strong  and  well-con- 
ducted a  theological  seminary  as  any  in  the  East,  in  view  of  its  youth.  As  a  meta- 
physician, pulpit  orator  and  theologian.  Dr.  Northrup  is  an  honor  to  his  denomina- 
tion.    The  youngest  of  the  six  theological  schools  is  the 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  located  at  Chester,  in  Pennsj-lvania,  and  organ- 
ized in  1868.  The  late  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq.,  was  deeply  interested  in  ministerial 
education,  and  had  largely  aided  therein  through  the  Lewisburg  University.  After 
his  death  his  family  took  up  the  work  where  he  left  it,  to  give  it  an  enlarged  and 
more  permanent  form.  Led  by  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  his  other  sons 
and  daughters  established  this  seminary  as  a  devout  monument  to  his  name,  and  all 
generations  will  therefor  call  them  blessed.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  spacious, 
valued  at  $150,000  ;  the  endowment  amounts  to  about  $350,000,  and  the  library 
and  apparatus  are  ample  for  present  use,  although  the  library  building  is  planned  to 
contain  about  50,000  volumes.  William  Bucknell,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  John  P.  Crozer, 
made  a  donation  of  about  $30,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a  further  sum  of 
§10,000  was  presented  from  another  source  for  the  same  purpose.     Its  average  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  is  about  fifty  per  year,  its  faculty  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  denomina- 
tion, and  it  lias  sent  about  300  men  into  the  Christian  ministry  ;  many  of  whom 'are 
now  filling  places  of  great  influence  and  responsibility. 

Henky  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  has  been  president  of  this  institution  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  up-building.  He  is  a  native  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  aud  was  born  September  11th,  1820.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
and  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  after  sustaining  himself  for  three  years  as 
a  missionary  in  Illinois,  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Peoria  in  1846, 
where  he  was  prospered  for  thirteen  years.  In  1859  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  which  congregation  he 
remained,  first  in  Oliver  Street,  and  then  in  Madison  Avenue  when  it  removed, 
until  the  year  1868,  when  he  took  the  presidency  of  Crozer  Seminary.  His  double 
aim  was  to  give  a  complete  theological  training  to  the  alumni  of  our  colleges,  who 
could  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  Greek  and  pursue  the  Hebrew ;  and  also  to  take 
men  who  were  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  could  not  command  a  classical 
course;  to  aid  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  theological  studies, 
that  they  might  be  measurably  qualified,  at  least,  for  their  pastoral  work.  A  peculiar 
order  of  ability  was  needed  in  the  president  who  sliould  well  lay  the  foundations 
of  such  a  school.  Not  only  must  he  be  a  true  scholar,  and  a  clear,  sound  and  experi- 
enced theologian,  broad  in  his  views,  simple  in  his  habits,  kind  in  his  disposition, 
and  devout  in  his  piety  ;'but  quite  as  much  he  needed  unflinching  courage  in  his 
convictions.  In  a  word,  all  tiie  ripe  qualities  of  manly  experience  were  needed, 
with  the  forbearance  and  tenderness  of  a  woman.  Even  then,  the  tact  of  a  general 
was  required,  who  knew  the  wants  of  the  place  and  had  the  genius  to  meet  them. 
Many  men  were  scanned  as  to  this  fitness,  but,  with  singular  unanimity,  Dr.  "Weston 
was  hailed  as  the  one  man  for  the  post.  A  ripe  scholar  and  a  pulpit  master,  it  was 
believed  that  he  could  equally  develop  the  immature  and  perfect  the  accomplished. 
The  result  has  so  far  exceeded  sanguine  expectation,  that  all  true  Baptist  hearts 
thank  him  for  his  work  and  praise  his  Master  for  the  gift  of  the  workman.  For 
nearly  a  score  of  years  he  has  been  filling  the  pulpits  of  our  land  with  men  who  are 
blessing  it  everywhere.  The  Baptist  denomination,  having  possessed  such  a  succes- 
sion of  men  in  the  presidency  of  its  seminaries,  should  be  grateful  indeed,  for  not 
one  of  them,  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  school,  has  ever  brought  a  stain 
upon  its  fair  fame.  And  not  onl}'  in  view  of  the  past,  but  in  the  necessities  of  the 
present,  it  is  to  be  congratulated ;  happy  are  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in 
the  possession  of  six  such  presidents  of  their  theological  schools. 

American  Baptists  have  lately  paid  much  attention  to  female  education,  and  have 
twenty-seven  institutions  devoted  to  this  object.  A  Ladies'  Institute  was  founded 
at  Granville,  O.,  in  1832,  which  was  followed  by  the  Judson  Female  Institute,  at 
Marion,  Ala.,  in  1839  ;  by  Baylor  Female  College,  at  Independence,  Tex.,  in  1845; 
and  by  the  Female  Seminary  at   Georgetown,  Ky.,  in  1846.     Mary  Sharp  College 
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was  estal)lisbed,  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  in  1851.  But  the 
largest  and  most  thoroughly  endowed  Baptist  institution  for  females  is  Vassar  Col- 
lege, at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It  was  founded  by  Matthew  Yassar,  in  1865,  at  a  cost 
of  §700,000.  He  excluded  sectarian  teaching,  but  put  it  under  Baptist  control,  for- 
bidding that  its  training  should  ever  be  '  intrusted  to  tlie  skeptical,  the  irreligious  or 
the  immoral.'  Its  endowment  is  §430,000,  and  it  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Its  presidents  have  been  John  II.  Raymond,  LL.D. ; 
S.  L.  Caldwell,  D.D. ;  J.  R.  Kendrick,  D.D.  ;  and  its  present  head,  James  M.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor. 

The  growth  of  a  distinctively  denominational  literature  in  America  has  been 
closely  kindred  to  the  growth  of  the  denomination  and  of  its  schools  for  education. 
From  tlie  antecedents  ol  Baptist  European  life,  under  all  its  persecutions  and  disa- 
bilities, it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  tiiat  Baptists  would  take  any  very  prominent 
part  in  literature  here.  Still,  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  English  literaiy  history' 
that  the  two  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  whom  Macaulay  pronounces  '  creative 
minus '  were  decided  Baptists  in  their  religious  convictions.  He  writes  :  '  \Ye  are 
not  afraid  to  say  that  though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds. 
One  of  these  produced  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  other  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  '  Milton 
spent  his  strength  in  his  two  most  extensive  prose  works  in  proving  that  those 
principles  which  distinguish  the  Baptists  are  drawn  from  tlie  Scriptures  ;  while 
Bunyan  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  imprisoned  for  preaching  at  BajDtist  conventicles. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  writings  of  Baptists,  both  in  the  Old  and  Xew 
"World,  took  a  decidedly  controversial  tone.  Roger  Williams  possessed  high  literary 
art,  viewed  in  the  ponderous  style  of  his  day,  and  advocated  principles  which  are 
now  universall}' conceded  in  the  United  States.  His  success  in  obtaining  the  charter, 
and  the  friendly  admonition  from  England  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  that 
they  should  be  less  severe  with  him,  are  justly  attributed  to  the  favorable  impres- 
sions as  to  his  purposes  and  spirit  created  in  England  by  his  writings,  especially 
those  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  The  occasion  for  the  composition  of  the  important 
works  by  which  he  is  best  known  was  furnished  by  the  principle  which  he  main- 
tained against  Mr.  Cotton.  Five  volumes,  of  which  the  'Bloody  Tenet'  is  the 
most  noted,  were  published  in  London  between  the  years  164i  and  ir)52  ;  after  the 
death  of  Cotton,  Williams  ceased  to  write  upon  these  subjects.  But  the  battle 
which  he  fought  has  long  since  been  decided.  Despite  the  grudging  reluctance  of 
those  who  hate  his  memory  for  his  religious  principles,  and  the  tardy  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  power  by  those  who  hold  those  principles  thehiselves  yet  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency'  in  their  maintenance,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the  tenets  for  wliich 
he  contended  so  manfully  against  Cotton  have  incorporated  themselves  into  all 
American  institutions. 

Clarke,  the  founder  of  Newport,  publislied  a  small  volume  on  the  pei'se:utions 
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in  New  Enu;land,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  Baptist  theological  work  printed  in 
America  was  a  Catechism  by  John  Watts,  of  Pennepec  Church,  in  1700.  The  next 
bears  the  following  title,  with  an  address  to  the  reader,  dated  '  Providence,  the  17th 
of  February,  1718-19:' 

'  Keply  to  the  Most  Principal  Arguments  contained  in  a  Book,  Entitled  "  The 
Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  Elementary  Water.,  Demonstratively  j>roved 
to  he  the  true  Baptism  of  Christ.''^  Signed^  William  Wilkinson.  In  which  Keply 
his  arguments  are  fairly  Refuted  ;  and  both  Watek  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 

Slainly  proved  to  be  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  continue  in  force  until 
[is  Second  Personal  Coming.     By  Jo.sej>h  Jenks.     Printed  in  the  year  1719.' 

Valentine  Wightman  published  a  volume  on  Baptism  in  1728,  which  was  the 
outcome  of  a  debate  on  that  subject.  In  1730,  a  'Concordance  to  the  Bible '  in  the 
"Welsh  language  was  published  by  Rev.  Abel  Morgan,  which  was  largely  used  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  historical  discourse  of  John  Callender,  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Newport,  delivered  in  1738,  a  hundred  years  after  the  founding  of 
that  city,  has  become  a  classic  authority  upon  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  matters. 
Probably  the  first  sermon  published  by  a  Southern  Baptist  was  Isaac  Chanler's,  with 
the  title :  '  The  Doctrines  of  Glorious  Grace  enforced,  defended,  and  practically 
improved.'  Boston,  17i-l.  Having  already  spoken  of  the  writings  of  Abel  Morgan 
and  Samuel  Stillinan,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  here.  The  history  of  '  New 
England  Baptists,'  by  Dr.  Backus,  has  become  a  standard,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable 
in  its  general  treatment  of  facts.  Its  author  himself  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty,  and  especially  in  awakening  a  public  senti- 
ment to  be  expressed  in  legislation  against  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
to  the  State  Church.  Since  its  first  publication  it  has  passed  through  a  number  of 
revisions  and  in  its  present  form  it  is  indispensable  to  a  full  and  true  history  of 
New  England.  The  works  of  Backus  and  Morgan  Edwards  were  used  largely 
by  David  Benedict,  who  published  the  first  edition  of  his  'History  of  the  Baptists' 
in  1812,  a  work  which  he  enlarged  in  1848  to  embrace  a  sketch  of  the  Baptists 
not  only  in  every  State  of  the  Union  but  in  all  parts  of  the  M'orld.  This  book  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  remains  a  noble  monument  to  the  untiring  toil 
and  patience  of  its  author. 

During  the  first  half  of  our  national  existence  the  books  written  by  Baptists 
were,  for  the  most  part,  intended  to  instruct  Church  members  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity.  The  authors  and  titles  of  a  few  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 
Dr.  Samuel  Jones  wrote  a  '  Treatise  of  Discipline  ; '  Dr.  William  Rogers  published 
a  work  on  '  Justification  ; '  Dr.  Jesse  Mercer,  on  '  Various  Christian  Duties,'  and  on 
the  '  Unity  and  Inter-dependence  of  the  Churches.'  President  Maxcy  wrote  largely 
on  the  Atonement,  one  production  in  which  the  'governmental'  theory  of  the 
Atonement  is  treated  of.  Dr.  Baldwin's  discourse  on  the  '  Deity  of  Christ,'  pub- 
lished in  1812,  during  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  passed  through  many  editions,  as 
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did,  also.  Dr.  Judson's  Sermon  preaclied  in  Calcutta,  in  1812,  and  republished  in 
America  in  1817,  in  which  he  defended  his  coui-se  in  becoming  a  Baptist.  Numer- 
ous tracts,  sermons  and  pamphlets,  have  been  published  on  Baptism  and  Communion, 
and,  i>erhaps,  none  of  them  have  been  more  widely  circulated  or  useful  than  those 
of  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Remington.  We  j^reatly  need  a  work  on  Baptist  Bib- 
liography, and  another  on  Baptist  hymuology. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  first  Baptist  periodical  publisiied  in  America  was 
the  'Analytical  Repository,'  in  Savannali,  Ga.,  by  Rev.  Henry  Ilolcombe,  then  pastor 
of  the  Cliurcli  there.  Its  first  issue  was  for  tlie  months  of  May  and  June,  1802,  and 
its  publication  is  said  to  have  continued  for  two  years,  though  the  second  volume  is 
not  known  to  be  e.xtant.  Tiie  first  volume  consists  of  si.x  numbers,  the  si.\th  being 
for  March  and  April,  1803.  It  was  a  12ino,  each  number  containing  48  pages.  Its 
histoi'ic  value  lies  chief!}'  in  its  account  of  the  general  proceedings  wliich  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Georgia  Bai)tist  State  Convention;  in  its  detail  of  the  first  efforts 
toward  mitigating  tiie  hardship  of  the  Penal  Code,  petit  larceny  being  at  tliat  time 
a  capital  crime  ;  in  an  account  of  tl;e  Savannah  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  whic-li  was 
established  by  Di-.  Ilolcombe,  and  still  exists;  in  a  narrative  concerning  the  found- 
ing of  tlie  Baptist  Church  in  Savannali,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the  colored  Baptists  in 
that  city,  also  of  several  Churclies  in  its  vicinity.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1802,  John 
Rice  was  executed  in  Savannali  for  stealing  a  gun,  and  on  the  day  of  his  execution 
Dr.  Ilolcombe  took  his  children  to  his  own  house  to  cherish  and  comfort  them  ;  he 
then  prepared  a  memorial  to  tlie  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  procured  a  milder  and 
more  enlightened  sj-stem  of  punishment. 

Nothing  is  more  honorable  to  Dr.  Henry  Ilolcombe  Tucker,  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Ilolcombe,  and  to  the  Georgia  Baptists,  than  their  protest  against  all  legal  disre- 
gard of  marital  relations  amongst  slaves.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Pine  Grove,  October  8th,  1864,  Di-.  Tucker  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  first  by  that  body  and  afterward  by 
various  Associations  in  the  State : 

'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  firm  belief  and  conviction  of  this  body  that  the  institn- 
tion  of  niari'iage  was  ordained  by  Almighty  God  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
human  race,  without  regard  to  color  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained  in  its  original 
purity  amiing  all  classes  of  peo]ile,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  till  the  end  of 
time;  and  that,  consequently,  the  law  of  Georgia,  in  its  failure  to  recognize  and 
protect  this  relationship  between  our  slaves,  is  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
amended.' 

The  interest  awakened  in  foreign  missions  in  1S14  naturally  found  expression 
in  the  establi.'^hirent  of  a  periodical  to  maintain  and  foster  their  interests  by  sjiread- 
ing  information  and  appeals.  The  first  missionary  periodical  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Baptists  was  known  as  the  'Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,' issued 
by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  in  September,  1803,  a  year  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  society.     It  was  edited   by  Dr.  Baldwin,  first  as  a  semi-annual  of 
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thirty-two  pages,  filled  with  letters  and  reports  from  missionaries.  In  1817  its 
numbers  were  issued  once  in  two  months,  and  in  1825  it  was  clianged  to  a  monthly, 
and  has  since  been  conducted  in  the  interests  of  Foreign  Missions.  '  The  Mace- 
donian'was  started  in  1842  for  the  diffusion  of  Foreign  Mission  news.  In  1849 
the  'Home  Mission  Record'  was  started  to  promote  Home  Missions,  items  relating 
to  the  subject  having  before  appeai'cd  in  vai'ious  religious  pajiers.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  the 'Home  Evangelist'  in  1863,  and  in  1867,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Missionary  Union,  it  appeai'ed  under  the  title,  '  The  Macedonian  and  liecord,' 
the  first  leaf  containing  home  and  the  second  foreign  missionai-y  intelligence  ;  but,  in 
1878,  the  'Baptist  Home  Mission  Montlily'  was  commenced,  a  quarto  of  sixteen 
pages  which  has  since  been  enlarged  to  twenty-four,  and  it  now  reports  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Societies.  The  following  newspapers  are  mentioned 
aftei-  the  dates  of  their  establishment : 

The  oldest  Baptist  weekly  in  America  is  '  The  Watchman,'  of  Boston,  estab- 
lished in  1819,  with  the  title,  the  '  Christian  Watchman,'  and  edited  by  Deacon 
James  Loring.  The  question  of  slavery  becoming  a  subject  of  warm  discussion,  the 
'Christian  Reflector'  was  begun  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  edited  by  Rev.  Cyrus  P. 
Grosvenor.  This  paper  was  removed  to  Boston  in  1844,  under  the  editorship  of 
Rev.  H.  A.  Graves,  where  it  obtained  a  large  circulation  ;  but,  Mr.  Graves's  health 
failing.  Rev.  J.  W.  Olmstead  became  its  editor,  March,  1846,  and  in  1848  the  two 
papers  were  united,  under  the  name,  '  Tiie  Watchman  and  Reflector,'  Dr.  Olmstead 
remaining  as  editor.  The  '  Christian  Era'  was  commenced  in  Lowell  in  1852,  but 
was  removed  to  Boston  after  several  years,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Amos  Webster, 
and  was  merged  into 'The  Watchman  and  Reflector'  in  1875,  when  the  name  of  the 
united  papers  became  'The  Watchman.'  Dr.  Olmstead  resided  in  New  York  for  a 
short  time,  but  returned  as  editor-in-chief  of 'The  Watchman '  in  1882,  and  now 
ranks  as  the  senior  Baptist  editor  in  the  country,  liaving  conducted  tiiis  paper,  Mith 
a  brief  interval,  for  more  than  forty  years.  Tiie  influence  of  this  journal  is  very 
healthful  and  deservedly  wide-spread  in  New  England. 

The  Connecticut  Baptist  Missionary  Society  started  the  '  Christian  Secretary  ' 
in  1822,  with  Elisha  Cushman  as  editor.  A  succession  of  editors  conducted  it  until 
1858,  when  Elisha  Cushman,  Jr.,  assumed  charge,  continuing  it  till  his  death  in 
1876.  Then  S.  D.  Phelps,  D.D.,  who  had  filled  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  New  Haven,  under  the  shadow  of  Yale  College,  for  thirty  years,  became 
its  editor,  and  has  done  a  most  forceful  work  in  making  it  an  indispensable  exponent 
of  the  principles  and  progi-ess  of  the  Connecticut  Baptists. 

The  '  Christian  Index,'  now  published  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  its  origin  in  the 
'  Columbian  Star,'  a  weekly  folio  sheet,  originated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  about  the 
year  1822,  by  Luther  Rice,  assisted  by  Dr.  Stanghton  and  O.  B.  Brown ;  it  was  de- 
voted principally  to  the  advocacy  of  foreign  missions  and  education  through  the  Col- 
umbian College.     It  appears  to  have  been  first  edited  by  John  S.  Meehan,  assisted  by 
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the  gentlemen  already  named,  ]Mr.  Brown  editing  in  the  same  office  a  monthly  called 
the  '  Latter-Day  Lnminary.'  Afterwards,  the  celebrated  Professor  J.  D.  Knowles, 
then  a  student  in  "Washington,  became  its  editor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
Stow,  then  a  student  also.  About  the  years  1826-28  it  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, put  under  the  management  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Brantly,  and  issued  as  a  quarto,  under 
the  n;ime  of  '  The  Columbian  Star  and  Christian  Index.'  Late  in  1832  or  early  in 
1S33  it  became  tlie  property  of  Jesse  Mercer,  who  removed  it  to  Georgia  and 
edited  it  till  lS-10,  when  he  presented  it  to  tlie  Baptist  Convention  of  that  State. 
"William  H.  Stokes,  who  had  assisted  him,  became  editor-in-chief  and  remained  in 
the  chair  till  18i3,  when  lie  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Baker  till  1849.  He  had  sev- 
eral successors,  and  Rev.  Joseph  "Walker  took  charge  in  1857.  Under  his  careful 
toil  it  rose  from  about  1,000  paying  subscribers  to  nearly  6,000,  and  yielded  SI, 000 
annually  above  its  expenses.  In  1861  it  was  sold  to  Rev.  S.  Boykin,  and  Dr.  Shaver 
conducted  it  from  1867  to  1874.  Then  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Butler  became  its  editor,  serving 
until  1878,  when  Dr.  Tucker,  its  present  learned  chief,  took  the  editorial  chair.  As 
a  Baptist  organ,  it  has  always  been  unflinching  in  its  maintenance  of  Baptist  doctrine 
and  practice.  It  retains  the  flavor  imparted  to  it  by  Knowles,  Brantly  and  Mercer, 
and  is  conducted  with  as  much  ability  as  it  has  commanded  at  any  time  in  its  hoary 
history  of  four-and-sixty  years. 

The  'Religious  Herald,'  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  established  by  William  Sands, 
a  layman  and  an  expert  printer,  in  1828.  Like  most  other  tilings  that  become  of 
any  account,  it  began  its  life  in  the  day  of  small  things.  Mr.  Sands  lived  in  Balti- 
more, and,  on  the  suggestion  of  "William  Crane,  went  to  Richmond  to  establish  a 
Baptist  paper,  aided  by  money  furnished  by  Mr.  Crane.  For  several  years  Mr.  Sands 
was  printer  and  financial  manager,  with  Rev.  Henry  Keeling  for  editor,  but  the 
struggle  to  establish  the  journal  was  severe.  Dr.  Shaver  put  his  strong  hand  to  the 
enterprise  in  1857,  and  the  paper  soon  took  that  high  position  amongst  religious 
periodicals  which  it  has  sustained  ever  since.  "William  Sands  died  in  1868,  lamented 
as  a  most  devout  Christian,  possessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  amiable  disposition.  The  establishment  of  Sands  and  Shaver 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  1865,  and  they  sold  the  'good  will'  of  the  paper  to  Messrs. 
Jeter  and  Dickinson.  Dr.  Jeter  devoted  fourteen  of  the  ripest  years  of  his  life  to  its 
up-building,  and  not  in  vain.  He  has  left  a  hallowed  influence  about  its  very  name, 
and,  und(!r  its  present  enersetic  management,  its  weekly  blessings  help  to  make 
bright  homes  for  thousands  of  Christian  families,  Xorth  and  South. 

'Ziox's  Advocate,'  published  at  Portland,  !Me.,  was  begun  in  1828  with  Rev. 
Adam  "Wilson  as  editor,  who  held  this  relation  to  it  until  1848,  with  a  short  interval. 
Afterwards  it  was  edited  by  various  men  of  large  capacity,  amongst  whom  were  Dr. 
W.  11.  Shailer.  In  1873  the  paper  was  purchased  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  its 
present  editor,  under  whose  direction  its  reputation  and  influence  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.     It  lias  also  been  changed  by  him  to  its  present  enlarged  size,  and  kept 
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.iljreast  of  the  demands  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  advocacy  of  our  denominational 
principles  and  practices,  but  in  awakening  new  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education 
amongst  our  Churches  in  Maine.  The  sound  judgment  and  careful  scholarship  with 
whicli  it  is  conducted  render  it  worthy  of  its  higli  place  in  our  periodical  press. 

The  '  JooENAL  AND  Messengkk,'  published  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  originated  in  the 
'Baptist  Weekly  Journal '  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  in  1831.  In  1834  tlie  '  Cross,' 
a  Baptist  paper  of  Kentucky,  was  united  with  it,  and  seven  years  later  it  was  removed 
to  Cohnnbus,  O.,  with  Messrs.  Cole,  Randall  and  Batchelor  as  editors.  Tlie  'Cln-is- 
tian  Messenger '  was  united  with  it  in  1850,  nnder  the  name  of  tlie  'Journal  and 
Messenger.'  It  then  changed  owners  and  editors  several  times,  until  it  was  purchased, 
in  1876,  by  G.  W.  Lasher,  D.D.,  by  whom  it  has  been  edited  since  in  a  vigoi'ous 
manner;  its  circulation  has  become  large,  and  it  well  cultivates  its  impoi'tant  lield. 

'  The  Western  Recorder.'  Various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  Bap- 
tist paper  in  Kentucky,  but  failed  until  tlie  '  Baptist  Banner'  originated  at  Shelby- 
ville  in  1835.  At  that  time  it  was  a  fortnightly  ;  but  in  1835  Rev.  Jolin  N.  AValler 
became  its  editor,  when  it  was  removed  to  Louisville  and  issued  as  a  weekly.  Soon 
it  was  united  with  the  'Baptist,'  which  was  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  with 
the  'Western  Pioneer,'  of  Illinois,  becoming  the  'Baptist  Banner  and  Western 
Pioneer.'  In  18il  Mr.  Waller  ceased  to  be  its  editor,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
W.  C.  Buck ;  but  in  1850  Mr.  Waller  returned  to  the  paper,  aided  by  Rev.  S.  II. 
Ford,  and  in  1851  its  name  was  changed  to  the  '  Western  Recorder.'  Dr.  Waller 
died  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Ford  became  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor;  but,  after  a  time, 
it  passed  into  other  hands  until  1858.  During  a  part  of  the  civil  war  its  issue  was 
suspended,  but  it  was  resumed  in  1803,  when  it  was  owned  and  edited  by  various 
persons  till  about  1872 ;  then  A.  C.  Caperton,  D.D.,  became  its  sole  owner  and 
editor.  It  had  never  fully  paid  its  way  until  that  time,  bnt  he  changed  its  form 
from  a  quarto  to  an  octavo,  and  enlarged  its  size  about  one  third.  He  alsoemi)1oyed 
paid  contributors  and  a  field  editor,  and  it  steadily  grew  in  power,  popularity  and 
financial  value,  until  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  South. 

'  The  Tennessee  Baptist '  was  established  undei-  the  name  'The  Baptist,'  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  year  1835  ;  two  or  three  years  after  that  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  'Western  Baptist  and  Pioneer,'  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Howell  and 
others  ;  but  its  circulation  barely  crept  up  to  1,000  copies  until,  in  1840,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Graves,  its  present  editor.  It  then  assumed  its  present 
name,  and,  under  his  persevering  and  energetic  management,  its  circulation  increased 
rapidly  and  became  very  large.  During  the  ci\'il  war  its  publication  was  suspended. 
At  its  close  the  paper  was  removed  to  Memphis,  the  word  'Tennessee'  drojiped 
from  its  name,  and  its  circulation,  as  a  quarto  of  si.xteen  pages,  has  again  reached  a 
high  figure.  Dr.  Graves  is  endowed  with  marked  qualifications  for  an  editor. 
As  a  writer  and  speaker  he  is  remarkably  direct  and  copious,  like  all  men  in  down- 
right earnest,  infusing  his  spirit  and  principles  into   the   minds  of   his  constant 
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rc;uk'rs  and  Iiearers.  Kestlcss  and  aggressive,  liis  pen  is  ever  busy,  not  only  as 
an  editor,  leaving  his  own  stani|)  npon  his  i)a])er,  but  as  an  autiior  his  works 
teem  from  the  press  ])erpeMialiy  in  the  form  of  books  and  i)an)piilets.  His  life 
has  iieeii  devoted  with  <iiienciiless  zeal  to  tiie  cause  of  higiier  education,  and  the 
literature  of  tlie  Sonthei'u   15;i[)tist  Sunday-lSehool    Union  and   Publication  Society 

I  has  been  built  up  cliieHy  under  his  \intiring  labors.  In  the  South  and  South-west 
tiie  •  Uaptist'  is  an  indisputable  power  in  the  advocacy  of  tiie  most  pronounced  Bap- 
tist piin-jipies  and  practices.  After  the  war  its  publishing-house  was  burned,  and  its 
assets,  to  tiie  amount  of  §UlO,0(i(),  destroyed,  yet,  without  a  dollar  to  begin  with. 
Dr.  Graves  reestaljjishetl  liis  paper  at  Memphis.  He  has  been  its  vigorous  editor 
in  an  unbroken  connection  for  forty  yeai-s,  and  stands  at  his  post,  at  nearly  three- 
score and-ten,  the  unfaltering  advocate  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Bajitist  life,  decided 
and  distinct  in  all  its  denominational  trends  and  interests. 

t'Tuii  Examiner,'  a  New  York  Baptist  weekly,  has  probably  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  B,i|)tist  paper  in  the  world,  and  lias  a  most  inteirsting  liistory.  The 
'  Bnptist  Advocate'  was  commenced  in  IS.Si),  by  the  late  "William  H.  WyckofI, 
LL.D.,  wiio  remained  its  editor   till   ]S-Jr5,  wiien    it  clianged  ownei'ship    and   name, 

1  being  called  tiie  '  New  York  Ilecorder.'  In  1S50  Dr.  i[.  B.  Anderson  became  its 
owner  and  editor,  and  remained  so  till  1853.  It  was  consolidated  in  1855  with  the 
'Baptist  Register,'  a  weekly  then  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  As  far  back  as  1808, 
Daniel  Ilascall,  John  Lawton  and  Joim  Peck  commenced  the  'Western  Baptist 
Magazine'  in  Central  New  York,  as  an  organ  of  the  Hamilton  Missionary  Society; 
this  again  was  merged  into  the  '  Baptist  Register,'  and,  in  18i!5.  Alexander  M. 
Beebee,  LL.D.,  a  genticnian  of  genuine  ability,  high  literary  taste  and  the  soundest 
of  judgment,  became  its  eiiitor.  Lender  his  wisdom  and  management  it  soon  attained 
a  large  circulation  and  influence,  and  he  remained  editor  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1856.  Only  in  the  previous  year  the  '  Register '  had  been  combined  with 
the  'Recorder,'  with  the  further  cliange  of  name  to  the  '  Examiner,'  under  the  edit- 
orship of  Edward  Bright,  D. D.,  who  iiad  for  some  years  been  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union,  and  for  a  longer  ])eriod  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  'Baptist  Register.'  In  1850  the  'New  York  Chronicle'  was  commenced  by 
Messrs.  O.  B.  Jndd  and  Hon.  William  B.  ilaclay.  It  soon  attained  a  wide  influence. 
In  1857  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pliarcellus  Chnrch,  D.D.,  who  continued  its 
oditui' till  1805,  when  it  was  united  with  the  'Examiner'  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Examiner  and  Ciironicle'  ;  but  recently  the  older  title  has  been  resumed,  and  it  is 
now  known  simjily  as 'The  Examiner.'  Dr.  Bright  has  edited  it  foi-  more  than  a 
generation  witli  very  marked  ability  and  success,  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
influential  religious  organs  in  our  countiT. 

'  The  Baptist  Weekly,'  published  in  New  York,  was  formerly  the  organ  of 
tlie  Free  Mission  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1810.  It  was  flrst  known  as  the 
'American  Baptist,'  and  was  edited  by  Rev.  Warliam  AValker.     The  '  Christian  Con- 
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tributor'  and  the  'Western  Christian'  were  merged  into  this  paper,  which  was 
located  at  Utiea  until  1857,  and  after  its  removal  to  New  York  it  was  edited  by  the 
late  Dr.  Nathan  Brown,  missionary  first  to  Assam  and  then  to  Japan.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Fatten  became  its  owner  and  editor  in  1872,  and  still  manages  all  its  interests.  From 
that  time  until  recently  Dr.  Middleditch  acted  as  associate  editor,  but  has  now  retired 
to  found  a  new  journal,  a  monthly,  known  as  the  '  Gospel  Age.'  The  '  Weekly  '  has 
a  large  circulation,  and  is  characterized  for  its  kind  spirit  and  firm  maintenance  of 
all  that  concerns  the  advancement  of  true  Baptist  interests  in  the  world. 

'  The  Michigan  Cheistian  Herald,'  of  Detroit,  was  established  by  the  Bap- 
tist Convention  of  Michigan,  in  1842.  At  first  it  was  a  monthly,  then  a  semi- 
monthly, but  in  1845  it  became  a  weekly.  Some  years  after,  the  Convention  sold  it 
to  Rev.  Marvin  Allen,  when  it  was  edited  by  Rev.  Miles  Sanfordand  others  till  1801. 
Then  it  fell  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Olney,  who  more  than  maintained  its 
high  literary  character ;  but  seeing  that  it  was  published  at  a  financial  loss,  it  was  sold 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Christian  Times  and  Witness,'  of  Illinois,  in  1SG7.  The 
Michigan  Baptists,  however,  so  felt  the  need  of  a  State  paj^er  that  the  preseut  pro- 
prietor of  the  '  Christian  Herald,'  Rev.  L.  H.  Trowbridge,  began  its  publication  in 
1870,  in  the  interests  of  educational  work,  chiefly  through  Kalamazoo  College.  So 
healthy  was  its  influence  that  the  State  Convention  adopted  it  as  its  oflicial  organ, 
and  it  has  become  indispensable  to  the  suj^port  of  denominational  enterprise  in  the 
State.  It  is  conducted  with  great  care  and  ability,  and  circulates  largely  amongst 
the  30,000  Baptists  of  Michigan. 

'  The  Standard,'  of  Chicago,  111.,  dates  from  August  31,  1853.  It  was  started 
as  a  new  paper  by  a  committee  of  the  Fox  River  Baptist  Association,  of  which  Rev. 
J.  C.  Burroughs  was  chairman,  under  the  name  of  'The  Christian  Times,'  and  was 
the  successor  of  the  'Watchman  of  the  Prairies.'  The  following  November,  Rev. 
Leroy  Church  and  Rev.  Justin  A.  Smith  assumed  the  control  of  the  paper,  and 
about  three  years  later  Edward  Goodman,  who  had  been  connected  with  it  from  its 
inception,  became  one  of  the  proprietors.  In  January,  1875,  Dr.  J.  S.  Dickerson 
purchased  the  interest  of  Rev.  Leroy  Church.  When  Dr.  Dickerson  died,  in  1870, 
Mrs.  Dickerson,  with  her  son,  J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  continued  his  interest  in  the 
paper.  The  circulation  of  the  'Standard'  is  large  and  its  character  very  high;  the 
rank  which  it  sustains  being  all  the  testimonial  needed  by  its  managers  to  their  enter- 
prise and  the  manly  maintenance  of  their  religious  convictions. 

'  The  National  Baptist.'  Toward  the  close  of  1804  our  Churches  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  vicinity  felt  the  need  of  a  well-sustained  paper  to  sustain  denomina- 
tional interests,  especially'  in  Pennsj-lvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  sum  of  $17,000 
was  presented  to  the  Baptist  Publication  Society  for  that  purpose,  and  the  first 
number  was  issued  January  1st,  1805,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  George  W. 
Anderson,  D.D.  For  three  years  Dr.  Kendall  Brooks  acted  as  editor,  but,  becoming 
President  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Dr.  Moss  served  as  its  editor  until  chosen  pro- 
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fessor  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  II.  L.  Wajland,  the  present  editor, 
took  charge  of  the  paper  in  1872,  and  in  1883  it  became  his  property.  Its  editorial 
department  has  always  been  in  able  hands,  and  as  a  weekly  paper  it  has  become  a 
power  in  tlie  denomination,  its  present  circulation  being  greatly  in  excess  of  that  at 
any  previous  period  in  its  history.  Dr.  Wayland  leaves  the  marks  of  a  clear  and 
powerful  mind  upon  its  eohunns,  and  conducts  it  in  that  spirit  of  open  fairness 
which  challenges  the  admiration  of  his  brethren,  who  uniformly  rejoice  in  his  edi- 
torial success. 

The  '  Christian  Revie-w,'  a  quarterly,  was  commenced  in  1836,  with  Prof. 
Knowles  as  its  first  editor,  but  his  sudden  death  in  that  year  transferred  his  posi- 
tion to  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  who  brought  it  to  the  close  of  vol.  vi.  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith 
then  edited  it  to  the  close  of  vol.  .xiii,  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Sears  edited  vol.  xiv.  Drs. 
Cutting,  Turubull,  Mnrdock,  Woolsey,  Franklin  Wilson,  G.  B.  Taylor  and  E.  G. 
Robinson,  carried  it  to  the  end  of  vol.  xxviii,  in  1863,  at  which  time  its  publication 
terminated.  In  1867  the  Baptist  Publication  Society  began  the  issue  of  the  '  Baptist 
Quarterly,'  with  Dr.  L.  E.  Smith  as  editor-in-chief,  and  Drs.  Hovey,  Robinson,  Arnold 
and  Gregory  as  associates.  At  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  Dr.  Weston  took  the  editorial  cliair, 
and  eight  volumes  were  issued,  when  its  publication  was  discontinued.  Dr.  Banines, 
of  Cincinnati,  began  the  publication  of  the  'Baptist  Review,'  a  quarterly,  in  1878, 
but  sold  it  in  1SS5,  wlieii  its  name  was  changed  to  the  '  Baptist  Quarterly,'  and 
it  is  now  under  the  editorial  control  of  Dr.  McArthnr  and  Henrj'  C.  Vedder,  Esq., 
New  York.  Many  of  the  successive  editors  named  performed  tlieir  duties  with 
remarkable  ability,  and  won  for  the  '  Review '  a  recognition  in  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  land.  The  contributors,  also,  were  amongst  the  best  scholars  and 
tiiinkers  of  America,  bnt  our  Churches  had  not  reached  an  appreciation  of  its 
learned  discussions  and  withheld  their  support.  The  present  editors  of  the  'Quar- 
terly '  have  somewhat  popularized  the  character  of  the  articles,  and  it  bids  fair 
to  maintain  its  existence.  The  number  of  educated  and  scholarly  persons  in  our 
Churches  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  best  thought  of  the  finest  minds  in  them 
is  likely  to  receive  generous  encouragement  in  such  a  desirable  enterprise. 

Besides  the  literary  works  which  have  been  so  abundantly  mentioned  in  this  work, 
in  association  with  the  many  eminent  Baptists  treated  of  therein,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  a  few  others  which  have  done  honor  to  their  authors.  Amongst  an  immense 
list  we  have  Prof.  Ripley  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
Dr.  Malcom's  '  Dictionary  of  Names,  Objects  and  Terms  found  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures;' 'Christ  in  History,'  by  Dr.  TurnbuU  ;  the  'Creative  Week,'  the  'Epiphanies 
of  the  Risen  Lord,'  and  the  '  Mountain  Instruction,'  by  Dr.  Boardman.  On  Bap- 
tism, we  have  the  'Act  of  Baptism,'  by  Dr.  Burrage ;  'The  Mould  of  Doctrine,' 
by  Dr.  Jesse  B.  Thomas;  'Baptism  in  the  Christian  System,'  by  Dr.  Tucker;  and 
the  great  work  of  Dr.  Conant,  on  '  Baptizein.'  On  missions  we  have  Dr.  Gammell's 
'History,'   Dr.   Edward   Judson's    life  of   his  father,   and   the  'Story  of  Baptist 
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Missions,'  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hervey.  Tlie  Baptist  press  abounds  in  biographies  of  tlie 
great  and  tlie  good,  and  in  geneva!  litei'atnre.  Several  volnmes  have  come  IVoni  the 
■pen  of  Dr.  Mathews;  Abraham  Mills  has  given  us  his  great  work  on  'English 
Literature  and  Literaiy  Men;'  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bancroft  have  given  us  valuable 
works  on  rhetoric.  Di's.  Kendrick,  J.  L.  Lincoln,  Albert  ILirkness  and  J.  E. 
Boise,  have  published  editions  of  the  Latin  ant!  Greek  classics,  which  have  been 
extensively  u^ed  in  schools  and  colleges.  Di'.  J.  R.  Loomis  is  the  author  of  a  series 
of  Text  books  on  Geology,  Anatomy,  and  Pliysiology  ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Olney,  of 
a  complete  series  of  mathematical  text-books.  Li  language,  Dr.  Ilackett  has  trans- 
lated Winer's  '  Chaldee  Grammar,'  and  Dr.  Conant's  edition  of  'Gesenius's  Hebrew 
Grammar '  is  the  standard  authority  in  the  schools  of  America  and  Europe.  This 
list  might  be  doul)led  in  length  as  an  exhibition  of  literary  activity  of  which  we 
may  be  proud  when  we  take  into  account  that  all  these  authors  have  been  toilers 
either  in  the  professor's  chair  or  the  pulpit,  so  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  were 
laborious  if  not  exhausting;  yet,  out  of  their  sound  discipline,  clear  insight  and 
good  taste,  they  have  been  able  to  enrich  almost  every  department  of  learning. 

Besides  this,  an  immense  popular  and  cheap  literature  has  been  created  on 
special  denominational  topics,  in  the  shape  of  tracts,  i)amphlets  and  small  books,  by 
the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Twenty-tive  Baptists  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1824,  to  consider  the  need  of  a  tract  society 
for  the  American  Baptists.  Rev.  Noah  Davis  proposed  that  such  a  society  should 
be  formed,  which  idea  was  zealously  favored  by  Messrs.  Knowles,  Staughtou  and 
Rice,  and  the  body  was  organized  at  once.  Its  receipts  for  the  first  year  were  but 
$373  80,  with  which  it  issued  696,000  pages  of  tracts.  Two  years  later  its  head- 
quarters were  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  began  to  issue  bound  volnmes.  In 
1840  it  commenced  to  employ  colporteurs  to  circulate  its  publications  and  to  perform 
itinerant  missionary  work  in  destitute  regions,  and  the  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  in  1845  to  its  present  form.  It  undertook  Sunday-school  missionary  work 
in  1867,  so  that  besides  serving  as  a  ])ublishing  house  it  preaches  the  Gospel  fron^ 
liouse  to  house  by  colporteurs,  supplies  families  by  gift  or  sale  with  Bibles  ana 
Baptist  literature,  and  fosters  the  formation  and  aid  of  Sunday-schools.  By  a  law 
of  its  own,  a  Sunday-school  planted  in  a  destitute  region  soon  gives  the  nucleus  of 
a  Church,  and  a  new  litei-atnre  adapted  to  youth,  having  this  aim  in  view,  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  'Young  Reaper,'  commenced  in  1850,  i-eported  a  circulation 
for  1881-85  of  2,616,304  copies,  and  of  the  'Bible  Lesson  Monthly,'  in  weekly 
parts,  5,448,000  cojiies.  Within  four  years  900,000  eojiies  of  a  popular  Suiulay- 
school  song  book  were  sold  in  the  schools.  X  fair  conception  of  the  influence  of 
the  Society  on  the  interest  of  Sunday-schools  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  in  the  current  year  for  the  Society's  operations  for  1S84-S5,  5.284,000  copies  of 
Bible  Lessons  and  1,040,000  Advanced  Quarterlies  were  sold,  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Bible  Lesson  for  the  Sabbath.     These,  besides  an  endless  number  of  bouna 
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volumes,  for  libran-  and    gift-books  in  the  schools,  ])reseiit  some  idea  of  this  new  lit- 
erature created  by  the  American  I>aptists  within  a  score  of  years. 

The  many  notable  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Denomination  might  be  supplemented  by  many  others,  but  only  two  can  be 
named:  the  endowment  of  our  Ciuirches  with  marvelous  love  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  general  revivals  of  religion;  together  with" 
the  new  feeling  of  appreciation  toward  tiiem  by  their  brethren  of  other  Chris- 
tian denominations.  In  the  Soutli  and  S()uth-we>t  there  wore  many  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  who  were  too  creeil-bound,  in  all  that  i-elated  to  the  divine 
pui-poses  and  decrees,  to  labor  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  con- 
version of  multitudes  of  sinners.  Indeed,  in  North  Carolina,  some  of  the  early 
Baptists  were  actually  infected  with  the  superstition  of  Baptismal  Eegenera- 
tion.  Wjieti  they  were  first  visited  by  Gano,  Miller  and  Vanhorn,  they  cmi- 
fessed  to  those  men  tliat  they  had  been  immersed  without  faith,  believing  that  this 
would  save  them  ;  and  some  of  their  ])astors  confessed  that  tliey  tiiemselvcs  were 
not  converted,  but  were  so  anxious  to  baptize  others  that  Burkitt  and  Head  say,  in 
the  'History  of  the  Kehukee  Association,'  tiiat  they  often  baptized  their  candidates 
by  fire-light  in  the  night,  lest  they  should  change  their  minds  belbre  morning.  This 
state  of  things  gave  rise  to  that  Antinomianism  which  blighted  manj'  of  the  South- 
ern Cliurcbes  for  a  time,  till  the  more  inti'lligent  and  e\angelical  shook  off  this 
bondage,  and  began  to  use  the  titiths  and  measures  sjt  forth  by  Whitelield  with  such 
blessed    results  that   they  reaped   rich  harvests  for  Christ,  especially  in  Virginia, 

»  Georgia  and  Kentucky  ;  the  North  soon  caught  the  same  spirit. 
Ai)Out  1S30  a  general  awakening  was  s-cqu  in  our  Churches,  and  what  were  called 
'two  days'  meetings'  began  to  be  held,  to  pray  and  labor  for  the  convei'sion  of  sin- 
ners. These  were  so  marked  in  their  effects  that  the  time  was  prolonged  to  four 
days,  and  last  of  all  to  'protracted  meetings,'  without  regard  to  length  of  time. 
Then  the  system  of  modern  evangelical  labor  was  inti-oduced,  as  some  pastors  left 
their  pastorates  to  go  from  Church  to  Church,  helping  other  pastors.  Amongst  the 
fii-st  of  these  was  the  Rev.  Jacob  Knapp,  who  resigned  his  pastoral  duties  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  devoted  himself  to  that  form  of  labor  for  more  than  forty  years. 
His  educatiiinal  advantages  had  been  light,  but  his  mind  was  sti-ong  and  his  doctrines 
sound,  enforced  by  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  Scripture.  His  statements  of  truth 
were  devoid  of  all  attempt  at  rhetorical  finish,  but  he  was  unusually  fei'vent  and 
fluent.  Ilis  mind  was  marked  by  strong  logical  tendencies  and  his  sermons  were 
full  of  homely  illustrations,  apt  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  close  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  In  person  he  was  short,  squarely  and  stoutly  built,  his  voice  was 
deeply  sepulchral  and  his  manner  self-possessed  ;  he  was  full  of  expedient  and  his  will 
was  indomitable.  Crowds  followed  him,  whole  communities  were  moved  by  his 
labors  and  great  numbers  were  added  to  the  Churches.  Dr.  Reuben  Jeffery  edited 
his  sermons  and  Autobiography-,  which  were  published   in   1S6S,  and  gave  a  lively 
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picture  of  his  style  and  labors.  Mr.  Kuapp  says  that  he  kept  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber converted  under  his  ministry  for  the  first  twenty  years'  work  as  an  evangelist,  but 
gave  up  the  attempt  after  the  count  reached  100,000.  Of  course,  he  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  often  he  was  charged  with  a  love  of  money ;  but  he  says  that,  aside 
from  his  traveling  expenses,  he  received  from  the  Churclies  only  about  $500  jyer 
annum.  The  writer  heard  him  preach  many  times,  and  judged  him,  as  he  is  apt  to 
judge  men,  more  by  his  prayers  than  his  sermons,  for  he  was  a  man  of  mucli  prayer. 
His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  very  striking,  his  face  pale,  his  skin  dark,  his 
mouth  wide,  with  a  singular  cast  in  one  eye  bordering  on  a  squint ;  he  was  full  of 
native  wit,  almost  gestureless,  and  vehement  in  denunciation,  yet  so  cool  in  his  de- 
liberation that  with  the  greatest  ease  he  gave  every  trying  circumstance  its  appro- 
priate but  unexpected  turn. 

Other  evangelists  soon  entered  tlie  field,  many  of  them  meeting  witli  good 
success.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  T.  J.  Fisher,  of  Kentucky,  with  Messrs. 
Raymond,  Swan,  Earle,  DeWitt  and  Graves.  Many  of  our  pastors  have  been 
noted  for  the  culture  of  levival  influences  in  their  Churches,  some  of  them  through 
a  long  course  of  years ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Lyman  Wright,  and  of  the  two 
honored  men  who  have  held  the  same  pastorates  with  great  power  fur  more  than 
forty  years:  Dr.  George  C.  Baldwin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Corey,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  These  are  mentioned  simply  as  examples  of  many  others  in  our  min- 
istry. And  it  has  been  specially  delightful  in  latter  years  to  find  numbers  of  the 
Presidents  and  Professors  in  our  colleges  and  universities  laboring  witli  great  energy 
for  the  salvation  as  well  as  for  tlie  education  of  their  students,  some  of  them  reap- 
ing a  large  harvest.  So  tliat,  taking  the  denomination  as  a  whole,  during  the  present 
century  there  has  been  an  increase  of  zeal  wisely  used  in  this  direction.  The  natural 
tendency  of  things  in  the  olden  times  of  harsh  and  hard  controversy  on  infant 
baptism,  when  our  fathers  were  obliged  to  struggle  all  the  time  for  the  right  to  be, 
was,  to  look  with  comparative  indiilerence,  if  not  suspicion,  on  the  conversion  of 
youth  in  very  tender  age.  Happily,  that  unreasonable  and  unlovel}'  state  of  things 
is  passing  away,  and  oui'  Churches  are  learning  the  holy  art  of  winning  very  young 
children  to  Jesus,  as  soon  as  they  can  understand  his  claims  upon  them  and  are  able 
to  love  and  serve  him.  Inasmucli  as  we  reject  the  fraud  of  practicing  upon  them 
a  rite  which  leaves  them  no  choice  in  casting  their  own  religious  life,  we  are  under 
double  obligation  to  teach,  and  draw,  and  watch,  and  influence  them,  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  precious  Master.  We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  neglect  of  these 
duties  as  sheer  and  downright  wickedness,  and  instead  of  leaving  our  children  to 
run  wild  until  their  hearts  are  all  gnarled  and  scarified,  like  a  knotted  oak-tree, 
we  are  bringing  our  little  ones  to  Jesus,  that  he  may  lay  his  hands  on  tliem  and 
bless  them. 

The  better  undei-standing  which  has  arisen  between  Baptists  and  other  Christians 
is  a  matter  for  gratitude,  and  especially  because  our  Churches  have  in  no  wise  com- 
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promised  their  honor  or  consistency  to  secure  tliis  result.  The  candor  and  grasp  of 
German  scholai-ship  and  tlie  independence  of  English  High  Churchmen  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this  change.  In  the  German  and  English  controversies  on  baptism, 
especially  in  tlie  Tractarian  movement  of  the  latter,  the  concession  has  been  made 
without  reluctance  that  the  classical  and  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment period  and  the  early  Christian  centuries  sustain  the  Baptist  position.  Then, 
in  justification  of  the  change  which  early  took  place  in  the  ordinances,  instead  of 
forcing  all  sorts  of  unnatural  interpretations  upon  the  facts  and  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  the  open  avowal  is  very  commonly  made,  that  the  Church  had  the  right  to 
change  Christ's  ordinances  as  convenience  required.  A  noted  example  in  point  is 
that  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  who,  wlien  visiting  America  in  ISTS,  replied 
to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Baptist  ministers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  on 
November  4th.  thus: 

'  You  have  alluded  to  me  in  your  address  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  have 
referred  to  the  undoubted  antitpiity  of  your  ])rincipal  ceremony — that  of  immersion. 
I  feel  that  here,  also,  we  ouglit  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  having,  almost  alone  in  the 
Western  Church,  preserved  intact  this  singular  and  interesting  relic  of  primitive  and 
Apostolic  times,  which  we.  you  will  foi-give  me  for  saying  so — ^rhich  we,  at  least  in 
our  practice,  have  wisely  discarded.  For  wise  reasons  the  Primitive  Baptism  was 
set  aside.  The  spirit  which  lives  and  moves  in  human  society  can  override  even  the 
most  sacred  ordinances.' 

Here,  a  manly  honesty  meets  an  issue  of  stubborn  facts  not  with  a  flat  and  false 
denial  of  its  existence,  but  with  the  real  reason  for  setting  aside  a  Divine  institu- 
tion. The  frankness  of  this  statement  is  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  he  l)oldlv  tells 
us  that  those  who  have  ceased  to  immerse  have  'discarded  '  the  practice  of  'Apostolic 
times,"  and  thinks  that  they  have  done  so  'wisely,'  without  any  authority  from  the 
Lord  of  the  Apostles  for  rejecting  one  of  his  'singular  and  interesting'  institutions. 
The  Dean  had  an  affection  for  modern  methods  of  religious  substitution  in  things 
which  he  regarded  as  of  secondary  consequence,  and  he  could  not  see  how  a  man's 
conscience  and  convictions  of  duty  should  bind  liim  to  what  the  Dean  could  not 
understand  as  important.  Hence,  while  he  acknowledged  that  he  '  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful'  to  the  Baptists,  for  having  cleaved  to  the  Apostolic  practice  'almost  alone'  in 
Western  Christendom,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  see  exactly  why  they  should  not  'dis- 
card '  it  as  well  as  others  did.  Great  as  was  his  tolerance  in  thought,  when  he  looked 
at  any  religious  point  even  through  his  affections  he  betrayed  a  tinge  of  intolerance. 
His  most  courteous  allowance  in  such  cases  was  mingled  with  a  touch  of  scorn  for 
what  he  could  not  fully  comprehend  ;  therefore,  brave  as  he  held  the  Baptists  to  be 
for  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Bible  form  of  baptism,  he  saw  no  need  for  this  con- 
stancy, but  candidly  said,  'We  have  altered  all  that  long  ago,'  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  popular  equivocation. 

Possibly  no  Baptist  writer  of  our  times  awakened  less  asperity  in  Pedobap- 
tist  minds  than  the  late  Dr.  William  E.  Williams,  yet  on  this  very  point  no  man 
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more  completely  covers  the  riglit  interpretation  of  true  Baptist  conviction.     He 
says  : 

'We  read  in  tlie  ordinance  as  tlie  Sovereign  bequeathed  it,  in  the  yielding 
waters  that  bury  and  then  restore  the  loyal  disciple,  the  cenotaph  of  our  great  Leader, 
the  persistent  tomb  perpetually  erected  by  which  he  would  have  his  death  set  forth 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  his  exulting  ti'iumph  over  death,  and  iiis  jubilant 
entrance  into  Parailise  as  well.  And  if  it  would  be  thought  temei'ity  foi'  a  follower 
of  Michael  Angelo  or  of  Christopher  Wren  to  ])ull  down  the  fond^  of  either  of 
these  great  architects  on  the  plea  of  substituting  a  better,  is  it  less  temerity  to  inno- 
vate on  the  design  in  the  gate  of  his  own  Chni'ch,  reared  by  rhe  C4i-eat  Architect? 
Bury  us  into  the  tondi  he  occupied.  Plant  us  into  the  new  emerging  life  that  he 
there  disjjlayed,  nrir  think  it  shame  to  stand  loyally  by  the  ways  that  he  has  opened, 
ant!  that  none  in  all  the  world  may  better.' 

lie  deprecates  all  change  from  Christ's  appointment  either  in  the  subject  or  act 
of  baptism  as  : 

'  .\  most  dangerous  assum]ition  of  power  in  the  Church,  and  also  a  most  rash 
ascription  of  intrinsic  and  magical  etficacy  to  the  out('r  emblem.  Tiie  Churches 
early,  but  nmst  unrighteously,  learned  to  annex  not  only  the  i-emission  of  sins  to  the 
ordinance,  but  the  regeneration  itself — to  attach  pardon  from  Christ  and  new  life  from 
the  Holy  Gliost  as  sequents  to  an  external  rite.  Pi-iestly  hands  and  Clmi'ch  laveis 
wei'e  thus  employed,  by  an  assumption  that  not  one  page  of  Scripture  warrants,  to 
usni-p  the  prerogatives  of  God  the  adopting  Father,  and  Christ  the  mediating  Biother, 
and  the  Paraclete,  the  renewing  and  illumining  Teacher.'    Lees.  Bap.  Ilist.  pp.  82,  S3. 

Li  like  manner,  as  men  i-eturn  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Lord's  Suppci',  in  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  purely  memorial  ])nrpose  of  setting  forth 
Christ's  death,  they  come  better  to  understand  why  Baptists  reject  the  Romish  inter- 
pretation that  it  is  a  test  of  love  between  Christian  men,  or  a  bond  of  spiritual  fel- 
lowship in  any  Bible  sense  whatever.  The  more  other  Christians  come  to  respect 
them  for  their  protest  against  its  abuse,  and  to  recognize  them  as  extending  brotherly 
love,  and  with  it  acts  of  Christian  brotherhood  in  the  substantial  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  mutual  hunlen-bearing  of  every  day  life,  and  in  that  unity  of  the  ILjly 
Spirit  by  which  birth  from  above  is  attested,  rather  than  in  the  act  of  breaking 
bread,  where  the  pure  disciple  and  the  hypocrite,  the  pi-ecious  and  the  vile,  have  in 
all  ages  eaten  the  Supoer  together,  and  still  sit  at  the  same  table  in  all  Christian 
Denominations;  the  more  they  challenge  universal  respect,  as  the  interpreters  of 
the  one  Gospel  baptism. 


>;  ^sis^m 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BIBLE    TRANSLATION    AND    BIBLE    SOCIETIES. 

EARLY  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  local  Bible  Societies  sprang  up  in  various 
American  towns  and  cities.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  of  these  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  December,  18nS,  priinaiily  under  the  wisdom  and  zeal 
of  Dr.  Staughton,  who  was  its  first  recording  secretary  and  wrote  its  appeals  for  aid. 
In  February,  1809,  a  similar  society  was  organized  in  New  York,  called  the  'Young 
Men's  Bible  Society,'  and  on  this  wise.  William  Colgate,  a  young  Englishman, 
sacredly  cherished  a  Bible  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  bis  father,  which  was 
kept  in  his  pew  in  the  First  Baptist  meeting-honse  ;  but  it  was  stolen,  and  thinking 
that  Bibles  must  be  very  scarce  or  they  would  not  be  taken  by  theft,  he  conversed 
with  others,  and  they  resolved  to  form  a  society  to  meet  the  want.  This  society 
comprehended  the  purpose  of  translation  as  well  as  of  circulation,  and  incorporated 
the  following  into  its  Constitution  as  its  detining  article  : 

'The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  distribute  the  Bible  only — and  that  without 
r.otes — amongst  such  persons  as  may  not  be  able  to  ])ui'cliase  it ;  and  also,  as  far 
as  mav  be  practicable,  to  translate  or  assist  in  causing  it  to  be  translated  into  other 
languages.' 

Soon  other  societies  were  formed  in  different  places,  and  the  universal  want  of 
a  General  Society  began  to  be  felt.  At  length.  May  11,  ISIO,  thirty-five  local 
societies  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country  sent  delegates  to  a  Bible  Convention  which 
assembled  in  New  York,  and  organized  the  American  Bible  Society  for  '  The  dis- 
semination of  the  Scriptures  in  the  received  versions  where  they  exist,  and  in  the 
most  faithful  where  they  may  be  required.'  Most  of  the  local  societies  either  dis- 
banded or  were  made  auxiliary  to  the  General  Society.  The  Baptists  became  at 
once  its  earnest  and  liberal  supporters.  As  early  as  1830  it  made  an  appropriation 
of  §1,200  for  Judson's  '  Burman  Bible,'  through  the  Baptist  Trieimial  Convention, 
witii  the  full  knowledge  that  he  had  translated  the  family  of  words  relating  to  bap- 
tism by  words  which  meant  immerse  and  immersion,  and  down  to  1835  the  Society 
had  appropriated  $18,500  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Triennial  Convention  had 
instructed  its  missionaries  in  April,  1833,  thus : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adopt  all  prudent  measures 
to  give  to  the  heathen  the  pure  word  of  God  in  their  own  languages,  and  to  furnish 
their  missionaries  with  all  tiie  means  in  their  power  to  make  their  translation  as  exact 
a  representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  may  be  possible. 
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'  liesolvi'd,  That  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  who  are,  or  who  shall  be, 
engaged  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  be  instructed  to  endeavor,  by  earnest  prayer 
and  diligent  study,  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original  text,  to  express 
that  meaning  as  exactly  as  the  nature  of  the  languages  into  which  they  shall  translate 
the  Bible  will  permit,  and  to  transfer  no  words  which  are  capable  of  being  literally 
translated.' 

In  1835  Mr.  Pearce  asked  the  Society  to  aid  in  printing  the  '  Bengali  New  Testa- 
ment,' which  was  translated  upon  the  same  principle  as  Jndson's  Bible.  The  com- 
mittee which  considered  the  application  reported  as  follows :  '  That  the  committee 
do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  recommend  an  appropriation  until  the  Board  settle  a  prin- 
ciple in  relation  to  the  Greek  word  haptiso.''  Then  the  whole  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  seven,  who,  November  19,  1835,  presented  the  following  reports : 

'The  Committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  the  determining  of  a  principle  upon 
which  the  American  Bible  Society  will  aid  in  printing  and  distributing  the  Bible  in 
foreign  languages,  beg  leave  to  report, 

'^That  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  withdraw  their  former 
report  on  the  particular  case,  and  to  present  the  following  one  on  the  general 
principle  : 

'  By  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  its  Managers  are,  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  restricted  to  such  copies  as  are  without  note  or 
comment,  and  in  the  English  language,  to  the  version  in  common  nse.  The  design 
of  these  restrictions  clearly  seems  to  have  been  to  simplify  and  mark  out  the  duties 
of  the  Society  ;  so  that  all  the  religions  denominations  of  which  it  is  composed 
might  harmoniously  unite  in  performing  those  duties. 

'As  the  Managers  are  now  called  to  aid  extensively  in  circulating  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  in  languages  other  than  the  English,  they  deem  ittbeir  duty,  in  conformity 
with  the  obvious  spirit  of  their  compact,  to  adopt  the  following  resolution  as  the 
rule  of  their  conduct  in  making  appropriations  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  all  foreign  tongues : 

'•  Resolved,  1.  That  in  appropriating  money  for  the  translating,  printing  or  dis- 
tributing of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Foreign  languages,  the  Managers  feel  at  liberty 
to  encourage  only  such  versions  as  conform  in  the  principle  of  their  translation  to  the 
common  English  version,  at  least  so  far  as  that  all  the  religious  denoniinations  repre- 
sented in  this  Society,  can  consistently  use  and  circulate  said  versions  in  their  several 
schools  and  communities. 

'Resolved,  2.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  Missionary  Boards  accustomed  to  receive  pecuniary  grants  from  the  Society, 
witli  a  request  that  the  same  may  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  mission  stations, 
where  the'Scriptures  are  in  process  of  translation,  and  also  that  the  several  Mission 
Boards  be  informed  that  their  application  for  aid  must  be  accompanied  with  a  declara- 
tion that  the  versions  which  they  propose  to  circulate  are  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  above  resolution. 

Wii.  H.  VanVleck, 


Thomas  Macauley.  Chairman, 
James  Milnoe, 
Thomas  Dewitt, 


Feaxcis  Hall, 
Thomas  Cock.' 


COrXTEE   REPOET. 


'  The  subscriber,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  appli 
v,ciL,.on  of  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Yates,  for  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bengali  New 
Testament,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  conside  "" 

'  1.  The  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  i 


cation 


rations ; 

not  been  under  the  impression 
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tliat  tlie  American  EiMe  Society  was  organized  upon  tiie  central  principle  tliat  hajdizo 
and  its  cognates  were  never  to  be  translated,  but  always  transferred,  in  all  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  patronized  by  them.  Had  this  principle  been  candidly  stated  and 
nniforinly  acted  u[)on  by  tlie  Society  in  the  appropriation  of  its  funds  for  foreign 
distribution,  the  Baptists  never  could  liave  been  guilty  of  the  folly  or  duplicity  of 
soliciting  aid  for  translations  nuide  by  their  missionaries. 

•  2.  As  there  is  now  a  large  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  as  many  liberal  bequests  and  donations  have  been  made  by  Bajjiistn,  and  as 
these  were  made  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  Society  could  constitutionally  assist 
their  own  denomination,  as  well  as  the  otiier  evangelical  denominations  comprising 
the  Institution,  in  giving  the  Bil)Ie  to  the  lieatiien  world,  therefore, 

^  Jiesolved,  That  8 be  appropriated  and  paid  to  the  Baptist  General  Con- 
vention of  the  United  States  for  P'oreign  Missions,  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  sup- 
plving  the  perishing  millions  of  the  East  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Spexcer  II.  Cone.' 

It  must  stand  to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Triennial  Convention  that  they 
regarded  the  Author  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  being  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter. 
They  disallowed  any  voice  to  the  translator  in  making  his  translation,  but  virtually 
said  to  liim  :  '  The  parchment  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  God's  word,  all  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  re-utter  the  Divine  voice.  The  right  of  Jehovah  to  a  hearing  as 
he  will  is  the  only  consideration  in  this  case.  You  are  to  inquire  of  hiui  by  earnest 
prayer,  you  are  to  use  the  most  diligent  study  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of 
tlie  original  text,  then  you  are  to  make  your  translation  as  exact  a  representation  of 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  may  be  possible,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  language 
into  which  you  translate  will  permit.'  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Bible  Society  said  : 
•  You  are  to  take  the  common  English  version  and  conform  your  version  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  made,  so  that  all  "  denominations  represented  in  this 
Society  can  use  it  in  their  schools  and  communities."  '  A  version,  and  that  quite 
imperfect,  was  to  be  made  the  standard  by  which  all  versions  should  be  made,  and 
the  voice  of  all  the  denominations  in  the  Society  was  to  be  consulted  instead  of 
the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  an  untenable  position  settled  the  question  of 
further  co-operation  with  the  Society  in  the  making  and  circulation  of  foreign  ver- 
sions, for  a  more  dangerous  position  could  not  be  taken.  Up  to  that  time,  including 
a  large  legacy  which  John  F.  Marsh  had  made,  the  Baptists  had  contributed  to  tlie 
treasury  of  the  Bible  Society  at  least  $170,000.  and  had  received  for  their  missionary 
versions  less  than  §30,000.  On  May  12,  1836,  the  Bible  Society  approved  the  atti- 
tude of  its  Board,  and  $5,000  was  voted  for  the  versions  made  by  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries to  be  used  on  the  new  principle  which  had  been  adopted.  The  Baptist 
members  of  the  Board  presented  a  clear,  calm  and  dignified  Protest,  but  were  not 
allowed  even  to  read  it  to  the  Board.  Amongst  many  other  grave  considerations 
they  submitted  these :  '  The  Baptists  cannot,  consistently  with  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, in  any  case  where  they  are  permitted  to  choose,  consent  to  use  or  circulate 
any  version  in  which  any  important  portion  of  divine  truth  is  concealed  or  obscured, 
either  by  non-translation  or  by  ambiguity  of  expression.  .  .  .  This  resolution  exposes 
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the  Society,  almost  unavoidably,  to  tlie  charge  or  suspiciun  of  sectarian  motives. 
For,  without  pretending,  in  tiie  least,  to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  the  versions  against 
which  it  is  directed,  the  principal  reason  oifered  by  its  advocates  when  urging  its 
adoption  was,  "  That  Pedobaptists  might  have  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their 
missionary  operations  witiiout  let  or  hinderance,  wliere  the  translations  of  the  Bap- 
tists are  in  circulation."  And  surely,  a  version  that  purposely  withholds  the  truth, 
either  by  non-translation  or  by  ambiguity  of  expression,  for  the  sake  of  accommo- 
dating Pedobaptists,  is  as  really  sectarian  as  one  that  adds  to  the  truth  from  the  same 
motive.  .  .  .  The  impei'fection  and  injustice  of  the  resolution  are  strikingly  man- 
ifested in  the  continued  circulation  of  Roman  Catholic  versions,  which  are  neither 
conformed  in  the  principle  of  tlieir  ti'anslation  to  the  common  English  version,  nor 
can  tiiey  be  consistently  used  by  tlie  different  denominations  represented  in  the 
American  Bible  Society.  They  are  characterized  by  the  numerous  absurd  and 
heretical  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  sect,  and  yet  the  rule  in  question  cordially  approves 
of  tiieir  extensive  distribution,  while  the  translations  of  pious,  faithful  and  learned 
Baptist  ministers  are  rejected.' 

The  Board  of  the  Triennial  Convention  met  at  Ilartfoid,  Conn.,  on  the  'JTth  of 
April,  183G,  and  at  once  'respectfully  informed'  the  Board  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  that  they  could  not  '  consistently  and  conscientiously  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions '  on  which  their  appropriation  was  made,  and  that  they  could  not,  '  thei-cfore, 
accept  the  sum  appropriated.'  Here,  then,  the  sharp  issue  was  drawn  between  the 
question  of  denominational  'use'  and  'the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  in  the  holy 
work  of  Bible  translation.  Not  only  was  the  Baptist  position  sustained,  but  the 
manly  and  Christian  stand  taken  by  its  representatives  in  the  Board  was  appioved 
by  our  Churches,  and  an  almost  unanimous  determination  was  reached  to  support 
the  faithful  versions  made  by  our  missionaries.  Action  was  taken  in  Churches, 
associations  and  conventions,  and  an  almost  universal  demand  was  made  for  a  new 
Bible  Society.  Powerful  pens  were  also  wielded  outside  the  Baptist  body  to  defend 
their  course,  amongst  them  that  of  the  late  Joshua  Leavitt,  a  distinguished  Congre- 
gationalist,  who  said : 

'The  Baptist  Board  had  instructed  their  missionaries  on  the  subject,  "to  make 
their  translations  as  exact  a  representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spii'it  as  may 
be  possible  ;"  and  "to  transfer  no  words  which  are  capable  of  being  literally  ti'ans- 
lated."  This  instruction  was  a  transcript  of  the  iirinciple  which  nnderliesthe  i3ap- 
tist  Churches,  to  wit,  in  settled  and  conscientious  belief  that  the  word  lajitho  means 
"immerse"  and  nothing  else.  It  was  plainly  impossible  that  Baptist  missionaries 
should  honestly  translate  in  any  other  way.  Then  the  debate  turned,  in  effect,  upon 
the  question  wdiether  the  Bible  Society  siiould  recognize  such  men  as  Judson  and  his 
associates  as  trustworthy  translators  of  the  word  of  God  for  a  people  who  had  been 
taught  the  Gospel  by  tliein,  and  for  whose  use  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  other  ver- 
sion. .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  resolution  was  to  make  the  Bible  Society,  in  its  actual 
administration,  a  Pedobaptist  or  sectarian  institution.  It  was  a  virtual  exclusion  of 
the  Baptists  from  their  just  rights  as  the  equal  associates  of  their  brethren  by  the 
solemn  compact  of  the  constitution.     It  left  them  no  altti  native  but  to  withdraw. 
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and  take  measures  of  tlicir  own  to  supply  the  millions  of  Burma  with  the  Script- 
ures in  the  only  version  which  could  be  had.  and  the  only  one  which  they  would 
receive.  It  was  a  public  exemplification  of  bad  faitli  in  adherence  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  religious  benevolent  society.  That  it  attracted  so  little  puijlic  attention  at 
the  time  must  be  attributed  to  the  general  absorption  of  the  ]iul)lic  mind  with  other 
pursuits  and  questions  and.  more  tlian  all,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  minority  wiiicii 
suffered  injustice,  while  a  large  majority  were  more  gratified  than  otherwise  at  their 
discomfiture.  But  the  greatest  injury  was  done  to  tlie  cause  of  Christian  union  and 
to  the  unity  of  the  Protestant  hosts  in  the  conflict  witli  Rome.  And  this  evil  is 
now  jnst  about  to  develop  itself  in  its  full  extent.  The  Bible  Society,  in  its  original 
construction,  and  by  its  natural  and  proper  influence,  ought  to  be  able  to  present 
itself  before  all  the  world  as  the  representative  and  exponent  of  the  Protestantism 
of  this  nation,  instead  of  which  it  is  only  the  instrument  of  sectarian  exclusiveness 
and  injustice.  One  of  the  largest,  most  zealous  and  evangelical  and  highly  pro- 
gressive Protestant  bodies  is  cut  off  and  set  aside,  and  the  Society  stands  before  the 
world  as  a  one-sided  thing,  and  capable  of  persistent  injustice  in  favor  of  a  denom- 
inational dogma. 

'Tiiis  publication  is  made  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  belief  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  whicli  now  presses  upon  us  to  right  this  wkoxg,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  grand  enterprise,  the  earnest  efforts,  the  glorious  results  for  tlie  king- 
dom of  Christ,  which  are  just  opening  before  us.  We  must  close  up  our  ranks,  we 
must  reunite  all  hearts  and  all  hands,  in  the  only  \xa.\  possible,  by  falling  back  upon 
the  original  constitution  of  the  Society,  in  letter  and  spirit,  by  the  simple  repeal 

OF  THE  EESOLLTIOX.' 

Many  Baptists  from  various  parts  of  the  country  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  Xew  York,  on  the  12tli  of  May,  1S36,  and  when  it  deliberately 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  board  as  its  own  permanent  plan,  about  120  of  these  held 
a  meeting  for  deliberation  on  the  13th,  in  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  meeting-house, 
with  Dr.  Xathaniel  Kendrick  in  the  chair.  The  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
whicli  met  at  Hartford,  April  2Tth,  had  anticipated  the  possible  result,  and  resolved 
tiiat  in  this  event  it  would  '  be  the  duty  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  to  form  a  distinct  organization  for  Bible  translation  and  distribution  in  foreign 
tongues,'  and  had  resolved  on  the  need  of  a  Convention  of  Chui-ches,  at  Pliiladel- 
phia,  in  April,  1837,  '  to  adopt  such  measures  as  circumstances,  in  tlie  providence  of 
God  may  require.'  But  the  meeting  in  Oliver  Street  thought  it  wise  to  form  a  new 
Bible  Society  at  once,  and  on  that  day  organized  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  provisionally,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  society  was  formed  '  to  promote  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  most  faithful  versions  that  can  be  procured.'  In  three  months  it 
sent  SIS.OOO  for  the  circulation  of  Asiatic  Scriptures,  and  moved  forward  witli  great 
enthusiasm. 

After  a  year's  deliberation  the  great  Bible  Convention  met  in  the  meeting- 
house of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  April  26th,  1837.  It  consisted  of 
390  members,  sent  from  Churches,  Associations,  State  Conventions,  Education  Socie- 
ties and  other  bodies,  in  twenty-three  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Sommers,  Lucius  Bolles  and  Jonathan  Going,   the  committee  on  '  ere- 
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dentials.'  reported  tliat  'in  nearly  all  the  letters  and  minutes  where  particular  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  delegates,  your  committee  find  a  very  decided  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  distinct  and  unfettered  organization  for  Bible  translation  and  distribu- 
tion.' The  official  record  says  that  the  business  of  the  Convention  Avas  '  to  consider 
and  decide  upon  the  duty  of  the  denomination,  in  existing  circumstances,  respecting 
the  translation  and  distribution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. '  Rufus  Babcock,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president  of  the  body  ;  with  Abiel  Sherwood,  of  Geoi'gia, 
and  Baron  Stow,  of  Massacliusetts,  as  secretaries.  Amongst  its  members  there 
were  present :  From  Maine,  John  S.  Maginnis ;  New  Hampshire,  E.  E.  Cum- 
mings ;  Vermont,  Elijah  Hutchinson  ;  Massachusetts,  George  B.  Ide,  Heman  Lin- 
coln, Daniel  Sharp,  Wm.  Hague  and  James  D.  Knowles ;  and  from  Rhode  Island, 
Francis  Wayland,  David  Benedict  and  John  Blain.  Connecticut  sent  James  L. 
Hodge,  Rollin  H.  Neale,  Irah  Chase  and  Lucius  Bolles.  From  New  York  we  have 
Charles  G.  Sommers,  Wm.  Colgate,  Edward  Kingsford,  Alexander  M.  Beebee, 
Daniel  Haskall,  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  John  Peck,  Wm.  R.  Williams,  Wm.  Parkin- 
son, Duncan  Dunbar,  Spencer  H.  Cone,  John  Dowling  and  B.  T.  Welch.  New 
Jersey  was  rejDresented  by  Samuel  Aaron,  Tliomas  Swaim,  Daniel  Dodge,  Peter  P. 
Runyon,  Simon  J.  Drake,  M.  J.  Rhees  and  Charles  J.  Hopkins.  Pennsylvania 
sent  Horatio  G.  Jones,  Joseph  Taylor,  Wm.  T.  Brantly,  J.  H.  Kennard,  J.  M.  l^in- 
nard,  Wm.  Shadrach,  A.  D.  Gillette  and  Rufus  Babcock.  Then  from  Maryland 
we  find  Wm.  Crane  and  Stephen  P.  Hill ;  and  from  Virginia,  Thomas  Hume,  J, 
B.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Jeter  and  Thomas  D.  Toy.  These  were  there,  with  others  of  equal 
weiglit  of  character  and  name. 

When  such  momentous  issues  were  pending,  our  fathers  found  themselves  differ- 
ing widely  in  opinion.  Some  thought  a  new  Bible  Society  indispensable  ;  others  dep- 
recated such  a  step ;  some  wished  to  confine  the  work  of  the  new  society  to  foreign 
versions ;  others  thought  not  only  that  its  work  should  be  unrestricted  as  to  field, 
but  that  consistency  and  fidelity  to  God  required  it  to  apply  to  the  English  and  all 
other  versions  the  principle  which  was  to  be  applied  to  versions  in  heathen  lands, 
thus  making  it  faithful  to  God's  truth  for  all  lands.  The  discussion  ran  through 
three  days,  and  was  participated  in  by  the  ablest  minds  of  the  denomination,  being 
specially  keen,  searching  and  thorough.     Professor  Knowles  says  : 

'  Much  feeling  was  occasionally  exhibited,  and  some  undesirable  remarks  were 
made.  But,  witli  little  exception,  an  excellent  spirit  reigned  throughout  tlie  meet- 
ing. It  was,  we  believe,  the  lai'gest  and  most  intelligent  assembly  of  Baptist  minis- 
ters and  laymen  that  lias  ever  been  held.  There  was  a  display  of  talent,  eloquence 
and  piety  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  other  ecclesiastical  body  in  our  country 
could  surpass.  Our  own  estimate  of  the  ability  and  sound  principles  of  our  brethren 
was  greatly  elevated.  We  saw,  too,  increased  evidence  that  our  Churches  were 
firmly  united.  While  there  was  an  independence  of  opinion  which  was  worthy  of 
Christians  and  freemen,  there  was  a  kind  spirit  of  conciliation.  Each  man  who 
spoke  declared  his  views  with  entire  frankness ;  but  when  the  question  was  taken. 
the  vast  body  of  delegates  voted  almost  in  solid  column.     They  all,  we  believe,  with 
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a  few  exceptions,  are  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  meeting  as  far  as  regards  the 
present  position  of  the  society.  The  question  respecting  tlie  range  of  its  opera- 
tions retiiaiiis  to  be  decided.  We  ho])e  tliat  it  will  be  discussed  in  a  calm  and  fraternal 
spirit.  Let  each  man  be  willing  to  hear  his  brother's  opinion,  and  to  yield  his  own 
wislies  to  those  of  tlie  majority.  We  see  no  reason  wh}'  any  one  should  be  pertina- 
cious. If  it  shonld  be  determined  to  giye  to  the  society  an  unrestricted  range,  no 
man  will  l)e  obliged  to  sustain  it  unless  he  choose.  lie  who  may  still  prefer  to 
send  his  money  to  tlie  American  Bible  Society  can  do  so.  Let  ns  maintain  peace 
among  ourselves.  Our  own  union  is  of  more  importance  than  any  particular  meas- 
ures which  we  could  adopt.  Xo  beuctits  which  would  ensue  from  the  operations  of 
any  society  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  harmony  in  our  Churches.' 

So  far  the  words  of  Prof.  Knowles.  The  final  decisions  of  this  great  Conven- 
tion are  found  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  it  adopted  'almost  in  solid 
column,'  namely : 

'  1.  Resolved,  Tliat  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  L'nited  States  to  organize  a  distinct  society  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  translation,  printing  and  circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

'  2.  BesolveJ,  That  this  organization  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

'  3.  Resolved,  That  the  society  confine  its  efforts  during  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  God  in  foreign  tongues. 

'  4-.  Resolved,  That  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States  be  affection- 
tionately  requested  to  send  to  the  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  during  the  last  week 
in  April,  1S3S,  their  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
home  distribution. 

'  5.  Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  and  district  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  be  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  nominate  a  board 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.' 

A  constitution  was  then  adopted  and  officers  cliosen  by  the  Convention  itself. 
It  elected  Spencer  H.  Cone  for  President,  Charles  G.  Sommers  for  Corresponding 
Secretary,  William  Colgate  for  Treasurer  and  John  West  for  Eecording  Secretary ; 
together  with  thirty-six  managers,  who,  according  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, were  'brethren  in  good  standing  in  Baptist  Churches.' 

The  convention  also  instructed  its  officers  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  Baptist 
Churches  throughout  tlie  United  States,  commending  its  work  to  their  co-operation 
and  confidence,  and  especially  soliciting  them  to  send  to  the  new  Society  an  expres- 
sion of  their  wishes  as  to  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  home  circulation.  This  request 
Avas  very  generally  complied  with,  and  so  earnest  was  the  wish  to  make  it  a  '  society 
for  the  world,'  that  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1S38  its  constitution  was  so  amended  as 
to  read  :  '  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  aid  in  the  wider  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  all  lands.'  Thus  the  Baptists  took  the  high  and  holy  ground 
that  they  were  called  to  conserve  fidelity  to  God  in  translating  the  Bible,  and  that 
if  they  failed  to  do  this  on  principle,  they  would  fail  to  honor  him  altogether  in  this 
matter ;  because  the  Society  which  they  had  founded  was  the  only  Bible  organiza- 
tion then  established  which  had  no  fellowship  with  compromises  in  Bible  translation. 
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Fi'om  the  first,  many  in  the  new  Society,  led  by  Dr.  Cone,  desired  to  proceed 
at  once  to  a  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principles 
applied  to  the  Asiatic  versions  made  by  the  Baptist  missionaries.  But  in  deference 
to  the  opposition  of  some  who  approved  of  the  Society  in  all  other  respects,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  1S38  it  '  Resolved,  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  English  language,  they  will  use  the  commonly  received  version  until  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Society.'  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the 
founders  of  that  Society  about  the  immediate  expediency  of  applying  the  princi- 
ple of  its  constitution  to  the  English  version,  its  ultimate  application  became  but  a 
question  of  time,  and  this  action  was  postponed  for  fourteen  years.  Meanwhile, 
this  measure  was  pressed  in  various  directions,  in  addresses  at  its  anniversaries,  in 
essays  published  by  various  persons,  and  in  the  Society's  correspondence.  In  1842 
Eev.  Messrs.  David  Bernard  and  Samuel  Aaron  issued  a  very  able  treatise  on  the 
need  of  '  Revising  and  Amending  King  James'  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' 
They  also  procured  and  published  in  that  year,  through  the  publishing  house  of  J. 
B.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  a  revised  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
'carefully  revised  and  amended  by  several  Biblical  scholars.'  This  they  say  they 
did  'in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  many  distinguished  brethren,  the  services  of 
a  number  of  professors,  some  of  whom  rank  among  the  first  in  our  country  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  and  Biblical  interpretation  and  criticism, 
have  been  secured  to  prepare  this  work.'  Amongst  these  were  the  late  Prof. 
Whiting,  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick  and  other  leading  scholars  who  still  live  and  have 
labored  on  other  revisions. 

The  Amei'ican  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
May  11th,  1849,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  after 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  '■Resolved,  That  the  restriction  laid  by  the  Society 
upon  the  Board  of  Managers  in  1838,  "  to  use  only  the  commonly  received  version 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,"  be  removed.'  This 
restriction  being  removed,  the  new  board  referred  the  question  of  revision  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five.  After  long  consideration  that  committee  presented  three  reports: 
one  with  three  signatures  and  two  minority  reports.  The  third,  from  the  pen  of 
Warren  Carter,  Esq.,  was  long  and  labored  as  an  argument  against  altering  the 
common  version  at  all.  In  January,  1850,  the  majority  report  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  these  words : 

'■Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  boaj-d,  tlie  saci-ed  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  ought  to  be  faithfully  and  accurately  translated  into  every 
living  language. 

'  Resolved,  That  wherevei-,  in  versions  now  in  use,  known  and  obvious  errors 
exist,  and  wherever  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  concealed  or  obscured,  suitable 
measures  ought  to  be  prosecuted  to  correct  those  versions,  so  as  to  render  the  truth 
clear  and  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

Resolved,    That,   in    regard  to   the    expediency   of    this    board    undertaking 
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the  correction  of  the  English  version,  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and,  tlicrefore,  that  it  be  judged  most  prudent  to  await  tlie  instructions  of  the 
Society.' 

On  the  publication  of  these  resolutions  the  greatest  excitement  spread  throngh 
the  denomination,  ilost  of  its  journals  were  flooded  with  communications,  ^?'o 
and  con,  sermons  were  preached  in  a  number  of  pnlpits  denouncing  the  movement, 
and  public  meetings  were  held  in  several  cities  to  the  same  end,  notable  amongst  them 
one  at  the  Oliver  Street  Church,  in  Kew  York,  April  4th,  1850.  This  feeling  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  two  following  facts  :  Mr.  Carter,  an  intelligent  layman,  but 
neither  a  scholar  nor  an  able  thinker,  having  submitted  a  learned  and  elaborate  paper 
as  his  minority  report,  which  occupied  an  hour  in  the  reading,  and  believing  that  it 
was  inspired  by  an  astute  author  in  New  York  who  had  opposed  the  Society  from 
the  first,  and  was  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Dr. 
Cone  and  "William  H.  Wyckoff,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eigh  Bible  Society,  published  a  pamphlet  over  their  names  in  defense  of  the  action 
of  the  board,  under  the  title,  '  The  Bible  Translated.'  The  second  fact  arose  from 
the  demand  of  Mr.  Carter  that  those  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  English  Script- 
ures should  issue,  in  the  form  of  a  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  a  specimen 
of  the  character  of  the  emendations  which  they  desired,  in  regard  to  obsolete  words, 
to  words  and  phi-ases  that  failed  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  original  Greek,  or 
the  addition  of  words  by  the  translators,  errors  in  grammar,  profane  expressions  and 
sectarian  renderings.  Deacon  "William  Colgate,  the  Treasurer,  said  that  he  approved 
of  this  suggestion,  and  that  if  Brethren  Cone  and  Wyckoff  would  procure  and  issue 
such  an  edition  as  a  personal  enterprise,  he,  as  a  friend  of  revision,  would  personally 
pay  the  cost  of  the  plates  and  printing.  This  was  done,  and  in  their  preface  they 
stated  that  by  the  aid  of  'eminent  scholars,'  who  had  '  kind)}-  co-operated  and  given 
their  heai-ty  approval  to  the  proposed  corrections,'  they  submitted  their  work,  not 
for  acceptance  b}'  the  Society,  but  as  a  specimen  of  some  changes  which  rhiglit  be 
properly  made,  and  that  the  plates  would  be  presented  to  the  Society  if  they  were 
desired.  This  was  sufficient  to  fan  the  fire  to  a  huge  flame  ;  much  stormy  and  un- 
called for  severity  was  invoked,  and  a  large  attendance  was  called  for  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  'rebuke  this  metropolitan  power'  and  crush  the  movement  forever. 

Men  of  the  highest  ability  took  sides  and  published  their  views,  some  demand- 
ing revision  at  once,  others  admitting  its  necessity  but  hesitating  as  to  what  might 
be  the  proper  method  to  procure  it,  and  still  others  full  of  fiery  denunciation  of 
Cone,  Wyckoff  and  Colgate,  and  their  sympatliizers ;  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  the 
basest  crime  for  desiring  as  good  a  version  for  the  English  speaking  people  as  the 
Baptists  were  giving  to  the  East  Indians.  Many  othei"s  also  talked  as  much  at  random 
as  if  they  feared  that  the  book  which  they  hinted  had  come  down  from  heaven  in  about 
its  present  shape,  printed  and  bound,  was  now  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force.  From 
the  abundant  material  before  the  writer  a  large  volume  might  be  submitted  of  the 
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sayings  and  doings  of  man}'  persons,  of  wliom  some  are  still  living,  and  some  have 
gone  to  tlieir  account  with  God  ;  but  as  no  good  end  can  be  secured  at  present  by 
their  reproduction  they  are  passed  in  silence.  It  is  much  more  grateful  to  refer  to 
those  more  calm  and  thoughtful  minds  who  stood  unmoved  in  the  storm,  and,  although 
they  did  not  at  that  time  see  their  way  clear  to  aid  the  work  of  revision,  yet  spoke 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  themselves  as  men  of  God  in  handling  a  great  and  grave  sub- 
ject, worthy  of  the  Master  whom  they  served,  showing  their  consistency  as  defenders 
of  our  missionary  versions.  Pre-eminent  amongst  these  was  the  late  Dr.  Hackett, 
who  thus  expressed  himself  May  2d,  1850 : 

'  It  is  admitted  that  the  received  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  During  the  more  than  200  years  which  have  passed  since 
it  was  made,  our  means  for  the  explanation,  both  of  the  text  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Bible,  have  been  gi'eatly  increased.  The  original  languages  in  which  it  was  written 
have  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  are  now  more  perfectly 
understood.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  words.  Many  of 
them  are  seen  to  have  been  incorrectly  defined,  and  many  more  to  have  been  ren- 
dered with  less  precision  than  is  now  attainable.  The  various  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge  have  been  advanced  to  a  more  perfect  state.  History,  geography,  antiq- 
uities, the  monuments  and  customs  of  the  countries  wliere  the  sacred  writers  lived, 
and  where  the  scenes  which  they  describe  took  place,  have  been  investigated  with 
untiring  zeal,  and  have  yielded,  at  length,  results  which  afford  advantages  to  the 
translator  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  present  day,  which  no  preceding  age  has  enjoyed. 
It  is  eminently  desirable  that  we  should  have  in  our  language  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  conformed  to  the  present  state  of  critical  learning.' 

The  Society  met  for  its  thirteenth  anniversary  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
May  22d,  1850.  The  crowd  of  life  members,  life  directors  and  other  delegates  was 
very  large,  and  the  excitement  rose  as  high  as  it  well  could.  From  the  first 
it  was  manifest  that  calm,  deliberate  discussion  and  conference  were  not  to  be  had, 
but  that  measures  adverse  to  all  revision  were  to  be  carried  with  a  high  hand.  It 
had  been  customary  to  elect  officers  and  managers  before  the  public  services  ;  but, 
before  this  could  be  done  Eev.  Isaac  Westcott  moved  :  '  That  this  Society,  in  the  issues 
and  circulation  of  the  English  Scriptures,  be  restricted  to  the  commonly  received 
version,  without  note  or  comment ; '  and  further  moved  that,  as  probably  all  minds 
were  made  up  on  the  question,  the  vote  should  be  taken  without  debate.  Determined 
resistance  to  this  summary  process  secured  the  postponement  of  the  question  to  the 
afternoon,  and  other  business  was  attended  to.  At  that  session  each  speaker  was 
confined  to  fifteen  minutes.  Then  in  the  heat  of  the  Society  it  so  far  forgot  the  object 
of  its  organization  as  to  vote  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  very  principle 
on  which  it  was  organized.  In  the  hope  that,  if  revision  could  not  be  entertained, 
at  least  a  great  principle  might  be  conserved  as  a  general  basis  of  agreement 
thereafter,  the  revisionists,  on  consultation,  submitted  the  following  :  '  Fesolved, 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  circulate  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  most 
faithful  versions  that  can  be  procured.'  When  the  Society  had  rejected  this,  and 
thus  stultified  itself,  and  denied  not  only  its  paternity  but  its  right  to  exist  by  reject- 
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ing  that  fundamental  principle,  it  was  seen  at  a  glance  that  all  hope  of  its  unity  was 
gone.  Yet,  as  a  last  hope  that  it  might  be  saved,  the  following  conciliatory  resolu- 
tion was  submitted,  but  was  not  even  entertained,  namely  : 

'  ^Vherea8,  Xumerous  criticisms  of  the  learned  of  all  denominations  of  Cln-is- 
tians  demonstrate  the  susceptibility  of  many  improvements  in  the  commonly  received 
vei-sion  of  the  English  Scriptures ;  and  ichereas,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  for  one 
denomination  of  Christians  alone  to  attempt  tliese  improvements,  provided  the  co- 
operation of  others  can  be  secured  ;  therefore 

'Bi-solvrd,  Tliat  a  committee  of pious,  faithful,  and  learned  men,  in  the 

United  States  of  America  or  elsewhere,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
correspondence  with  the  Christian  and  learned  world,  on  all  points  necessarily 
involved  in  the  question  of  revising  the  English  Scriptures  ;  that  said  committee  be 
requested  to  present  to  the  Society  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  report  of  tlieir 
investigations  and  correspondence,  with  a  statement  of  their  views  as  to  wliat  revision 
of  tlie  English  Scriptures  it  would  be  proper  to  make,  if  any  ;  that  until  such  report 
and  statement  shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Society  the  Board  of  Managers 
shall  be  restricted  in  their  English  issues  to  the  commonly  received  version;  and 
that  all  necessar}-  expenses  attendant  upon  this  correspondence  and  investigation  be 
paid  by  the  Society.' 

On  the  23d,  the  following,  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Turnljull,  of  Connecticut,  was 
adopted  : 

'■Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the  province  and  duty  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society'  to  attempt,  on  their  own  part,  or  procure  from  others,  a  revision  of 
the  commonly  received  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.' 

This  action  was  .followed  by  the  election  of  the  officers  and  the  board  by  ballot, 
when  Dr.  Cone  was  re-elected  President ;  but  the  Secretary,  William  H.  Wyckoff, 
and  the  venerable  Deacon  Colgate,  were  proscribed,  together  with  ten  of  the  old 
managers,  all  known  revisionists.  Xo  person  then  present  can  wish  to  witness 
another  such  scene  in  a  Baptist  body  to  the  close  of  life.  Dr.  Cone,  at  that  time  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year,  rose  like  a  patriarch,  his  hair  as  white  as  snow.  As  soon  as  the 
seething  multitude  in  the  Mulberr\-  Street  Tabernacle  could  be  stilled,  he  said,  with 
a  stifled  and  almost  choked  utterance  :  '  Brethren,  I  believe  my  work  in  this  Society 
is  done.  Allow  me  to  tender  you  my  resignation.  I  did  not  withdraw  my  name  in 
advance,  because  of  the  seeming  egotism  of  such  a  step.  I  thank  you,  my  breth- 
ren, for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  tender  me  once  more 
the  office  of  President  of  your  Society.  But  I  cannot  serve  you  longer.  I  am 
crushed.'  The  Society  at  first  refused  to  receive  his  resignation,  but,  remaining 
firm  in  his  purpose,  it  was  accepted.  When  Messrs.  Cone,  Colgate  and  "WyckofE 
rose  to  leave  the  house  in  company.  Dr.  Cone  invited  Dr.  Somniers,  the  first  Vice- 
President,  to  the  chair,  remarking  that  God  had  a  work  for  him  to  do  which  he 
was  not  permitted  to  do  in  that  Society ;  and  bowing,  like  a  prince  in  Israel  un- 
crowned for  his  fidelity,  he  said,  amid  the  sobbing  of  the  audience :  '  I  bid  you,  my 
brethren,  an  affectionate  farewell  as  President  of  a  Society  that  I  have  loved,  which 
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has  cost  me  money,  witli  much  hibor,  prayer  and  tears.  I  hope  that  God  will  direct 
your  future  course  in  mercy;  that  we  may  do  as  much  good  as  such  creatures  as  we 
are  able  to  accomplish.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  bless  you  all.'  Dr.  Bartholomew  T. 
Welch  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr.  Cutting  Secretary  of  the  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society ;  then  the  body  adjourned. 

Spencer  H.  Cone,  D.D.,  was,  by  nature,  a  man  of  mark,  and  would  have  been 
a  leader  in  any  sphere  of  life.  He  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  13,  1T85. 
His  father  and  mother  were  members  of  the  Hopewell  Baptist  Churcli.     His  father 

W"as    high-spirited  and  fearless, 
^  ^'    "        "  noted  for   liis  gentlemanly  and 

finished  manners.  He  was  an 
unflinching  Whig,  and  fought 
with  great  bravery  in  the  Rev- 
olution. Mrs.  Cone  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Joab  Hough- 
ton. She  possessed  a  vigorous 
intellect,  great  personal  beauty, 
and  an  indomitable  moral  coui'- 
age.  Late  in  life.  Dr.  Cone  loved 
to  speak  of  the  earnest  and  en- 
lightened piety  of  his  parents. 
When  about  fifty  years  of  age 
he  said  in  a  sermon  :  '  Mj'.mother 
was  baptized  when  I  was  a  few 
months  old,  and  soon  after  her 
baptism,  as  I  was  sleeping  on  her 
lap,  she  was  nnich  drawn  out  in 
prayer  for  her  babe  and  supposed 
she  received  an  answer)  with  the 
assurance  that  the  child  should 
live  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  assurance  never  left  her;  and  it  induced  her  to  make  the  most 
persevering  efforts  to  send  me  to  Princeton — a  course,  at  first,  much  against  my 
father's  will.  This  she  told  me  after  my  conversion  ;  it  had  been  a  comfort  to 
her  in  the  darkest  hour  of  domestic  trial ;  for  slie  had  never  doubted  that  her 
hope  would  be  sooner  or  later  fulfilled.'  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  Prince- 
ton College  as  a  Freshman,  but  at  fourteen  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  wdien  in  his 
Sophomore  year,  in  consequence  of  the  mental  derangement  of  his  father  and  the 
reduction  of  the  family  to  a  penniless  condition ;  they  went  through  a  hard 
struggle  for  many  years.  Yet  the  lad  of  fourteen  took  upon  him  the  support  of 
his  father  and  mother,  four  sisters  and  a  younger  brother,  and  never  lost  heart  or 
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hope.  lie  spent  seven  years  as  a  teaelier,  first  in  the  Bordentown  Academy, 
liaving  cliarge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  department,  and  then  he  became  assistant 
in  the  Fhihidelphia  Academy  nnder  Dr.  Abercromhie. 

Prompted  largely  by  tlie  desire  to  support  his  motlier  and  sisters  more  liberally, 
he  next  devoted  seven  j-ears  to  theatrical  lite.  He  says:  'In  a  moment  of  despera- 
tion I  adopted  the  profession  of  an  actor.  It  was  inimical  to  the  wishes  of  my 
mother,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  uiy  own  feelings  and  principles.  But  it  was  the 
only  way  by  which  I  had  a  hope  of  extricating  myself  from  my  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments.' He  played  chiefly  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  and  suc- 
ceeded much  better  than  he  expected,  but  at  times  had  serious  misgivings  about  the 
morality  of  his  associations  and  was  greatly  troubled  about  his  personal  salvation. 
In  1813  he  left  the  stage,  to  take  charge  of  the  books  of  the  '  Baltimore  American.' 
A  year  later,  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  the  '  Baltimore 
Whig,'  a  paper  devoted  to  the  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  At  that  moment 
the  country  had  come  to  war  with  England,  and  he  went  to  the  field  as  captain  of 
the  Baltimore  Artillery  Company,  under  William  Pinckney.  He  stood  bravely  at 
his  post  during  the  battles  at  Northpoint,  Bladensbiirg  and  Baltimore,  when  shells 
tore  up  the  earth  at  his  feet  and  mangled  his  men  at  his  side.  During  the  war  he 
married,  intending  to  spend  his  time  in  secular  life,  but  neglected  the  house  of  God. 
One  day  his  eye  dropped  upon  an  advertisement  of  a  sale  of  books,  which  he  attended, 
and  he  bought  the  works  of  John  ^Newton.  Ou  reading  the  '  Life  of  Newton,'  his 
mind  was  deeply  affected ;  he  passed  through  agony  of  soul  on  account  of  his  sins, 
whicli,  for  a  time,  disqualified  him  for  business.  His  young  wife  thought  him 
deranged,  and  having  sought  relief  in  various  ways,  at  last  he  flew  to  the  Bible  for 
direction.     He  says : 

'One  evening  after  the  family  had  all  retired,  I  went  up  into  a  vacant  garret 
and  walked  i)ackward3  and  forwards  in  great  agony  of  mind.  I  kneeled  down,  the 
instance  of  Hezekiah  occurred  to  me,  like  him  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall  and  cried 
for  mercy.  An  answer  seemed  to  be  vouchsafed  in  an  impression  that  just  as  many 
years  as  I  had  passed  in  rebellion  against  (iod,  so  many  years  I  must  now  endure, 
l)efore  deliverance  could  be  granted.  I  clasped  my  hands  and  cried  out,  "  Yes,  dear 
Lord,  a  thousand  years  of  such  anguish  as  I  now  feel,  if  I  may  only  be  saved  at 
Ittst.''  ...  1  felt  tiiat  as  a  sinner  I  was  condemned  and  justly  exposed  to  immediate 
and  everlasting  destruction.  I  saw  distinctly  that  in  Christ  alone  1  must  be  saved,  if 
saved  at  all ;  and  the  view  I  had  at  that  moment  of  Christ's  method  of  saving  sin- 
ners, I  do  still  most  heartily  entertain  after  thirty  years'  experience  of  his  love.' 

Xot  long  after  this  he  began  to  preach  in  Washington,  and  so  amazing  was  his 
popularity  that  in  1S15-16  he  was  elected  Chaplain  to  Congress.  For  a  time  he  was 
piistor  at  Alexandria,  Ya..,  when  he  became  assistant  pastor  in  Oliver  Street,  New 
York,  where  he  rose  to  the  highest  distinction  as  a  preacher.  The  death  of  its  min- 
ister, Eev.  John  'V\;il!iams,  left  him  sole  pastor  of  that  Church  for  about  eighteen 
j'ears,  when  he   accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  J3aptist  Church,  New  York. 
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For  about  forty  j'ears  he  was  a  leader  iu  Home  and  Foreign  mission  work,  and  in 
the  great  modern  movement  for  a  purely  translated  Bible.  In  establishing  our  mis- 
sions, many  pleaded  for  the  living  teacher  and  eared  little  for  the  faithfully  trans- 
lated Bible,  but  he  sympathized  with  Mr.  Thomas,  who,  in  a  moment  of  heart-sorrow, 
exclaimed :  '  If  I  had  £100,000  I  would  give  it  all  for  a  Bengali  Bible.'  He  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  education,  but  never  took  much  interest  in  the  scheme  which 
associated  Columbia  College  with  the  missionary  field.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bolles 
dated  December  27,  1S30,  he  wrote : 

'  The  value  of  education  I  certainly  appreciate,  and  think  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel cannot  know  too  much,  although  it  sometimes  unhappily  occurs,  to  iise  the  lan- 
guage of  L.  Richmond,  that  Christ  is  crucified  in  the  pulpit  between  the  classics  and 
mathematics.  Those  missionaries  destined,  like  Judson,  to  translate  the  word  of 
God  should  be  ripe  scholars  before  this  brancli  of  their  work  is  performed  ;  but  I 
am  still  of  opinion  tiiat  the  learning  of  Dr.  Gill  himself  would  have  aided  him  but 
little  had  he  been  a  missionary  to  om'  American  Indians.' 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Triennial  Convention  in  1832,  and  continued 
to  fill  that  chair  till  ISil,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
adjusting  the  working  plans,  first  of  the  Triennial  Convention  and  then  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Union.  When  the  disruption  took  place  between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Baptists,  in  1845,  no  one  contributed  more  to  ovei-come  the  friction  and  difficul- 
ties which  were  engendered  by  the  new  state  of  things  and  in  forming  the  new 
constitution.     Dr.  Stow  says: 

'  Concessions  were  made  on  all  sides ;  but  it  was  plain  to  all  that  the  greatest 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cone.  The  next  day  the  constitution  was  reported  as  the  unan- 
imous product  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Cone  made  the  requisite  explanations,  and 
defended  every  article  and  every  provision  as  earnestly  as  if  the  entire  instrument 
had  been  his  own  favorite  offspring.  The  committee,  knowing  his  preference  for 
something  different,  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  Christian  magnanimity  which 
he  there  exhibited.  I  believe  he  never  altered  his  opinion  that  something  else  would 
have  been  better,  but  I  nevei-  knew  of  his  uttering  a  syllnble  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  constitution  to  whose  unanimous  adoption  he  conti-ibuted  more  largely  than 
any  other  man.' 

As  a  moderator,  as  an  orator,  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  was  of  the  highest 
order;  he  knew  nothing  of  personal  bitterness;  he  read  human  nature  at  a  glance, 
and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  abused  men  of  his  day.  Like  his  brethen,  he 
believed  that  the  word  '  baptize '  in  the  Bible  meant  to  immerse  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  God  so  to  preach  it;  but,  unlike  them,  he  believed  that  if  it  was  his  duty  so 
to  preach  it,  it  was  as  clearly  his  duty  so  to  print  it ;  and  therefor  many  accounted 
him  a  sinner  above  all  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem.  Of  course,  as  is  usual  in  all  similar 
cases  of  detraction  heaven  has  hallowed  his  memory,  for  his  life  was  moved  by  the 
very  highest  and  purest  motives. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1850,  twenty-four  revisionists  met  in  the  parlor  of  Deacon 
Colgate's  house,  No.  128  Chambers  Street,  to  take  into  consideration  what  present 
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duty  demanded  at  their  liands.  They  were  :  Spencer  H.  Cone,  Stephen  Remington, 
Herman  J.  Eddy,  Tliomas  Armitage,  Wm.  S.  Clapp,  Orrin  B.  Judd,  Henry  P.  See, 
A.  C.  Wheat,  Wm.  Colgate,  John  B.  AVells,  Wm.  D.  Murpliy,  Jas.  H.  Townsend, 
Sylvester  Pier,  Jas.  B.  Colgate,  Alex.  McDonald,  Geo.  W.  Abbe,  Jas.  Farquharson, 
and  E.  S.  Whitney,  of  New  York  city ;  John  Richardson,  of  Maine ;  Samuel  R. 
Kelly  and  Wm.  H.  Wykcoff,  of  Brooklyn ;  E.  Gilbert,  Lewis  Bedell  and  James 
Edmunds,  from  tlie  interior  of  Xew  York.  Dr.  Cone  presided,  E.  S.  AVhitney  served 
as  secretary,  and  Deacon  Colgate  led  in  prayer.  For  a  time  this  company  bowed 
before  God  in  silence,  then  this  man  of  God  poured  out  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  earnest  petitions  before  the  throne  of  grace  that  can  well  be  conceived.  T. 
Armitage  offered  the  following,  which,  after  full  discussion,  were  adopted  : 

'  Whereas,  The  word  and  will  of  God,  as  conveyed  in  the  inspired  originals  of 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  are  the  only  infallible  standards  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be 
faithfully  and  accurately  translated  into  every  living  language;  and, 

'  whereas,  A  Bible  Society  is  bound  by  imperative  duty  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  its  power  to  insure  that  the  books  which  it  circulates  as  the  revealed  will 
of  God  to  man,  sliould  be  as  free  from  error  and  obscurity  as  possible ;  and, 

'  W/iereas,  There  is  not  now  any  general  Bible  Society  in  the  country  which 
has  not  more  or  less  restricted  itself  by  its  own  enactments  trom  the  discharge  of  this 
duty ;  therefore, 

'■liesolved.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  form  a  voluntary  association  for  tlie  purpose 
of  procuring  and  circulating  the  most  faithful  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  all 
languages. 

'■liesolved.  That  in  such  an  association  we  will  welcome  all  persons  to  co-operate 
with  us,  who  embrace  the  principles  upon  which  we  propose  to  organize,  without 
regard  to  their  denominational  principles  in  other  respects.' 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1850,  a  very  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Tab- 
ernacle in  Mulberry  Street,  Xew  York,  at  which  the  American  Bible  Union  was 
organized,  under  a  constitution  which  was  then  adopted,  and  an  address  explaining 
its  purposes  was  given  to  the  public.  Dr.  Cone  was  elected  President  of  the  Union, 
Wm.  H.  Wyckoff,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Deacon  Colgate,  Treasurer  ;  E.  S.  Whit- 
ney, Recording  Secretary,  and  Sylvester  Pier,  Auditor,  together  with  a  board  of 
twenty-four  managers.  The  second  article  of  the  constitution  defined  the  object  of 
the  Union  thus : 

'  Its  object  shall  be  to  procure  and  circulate  the  most  faithful  versions  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  all  languages  througliont  the  world.' 

The  address  gave  the  broad  aims  of  the  Society  more  fully,  and,  among  other 
things,  said : 

'  The  more  aecur.itely  a  ve/sion  is  brought  to  the  true  standard,  the  more  accu- 
rately will  it  express  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  And  this  is  the  real  foundation  of 
the  sacrednesa  of  the  Bible.  Any  regard  for  it  founded  upon  the  defects  or  faults 
of  translation  is  superstition.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  some  have  endeav- 
ored to  poise  the  whole  question  of  revision  upon  the  retention  or  displacement  of 
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tlie  word  "  baptize."  But  this  does  great  injustice  to  our  views  and  aims.  For 
altliougli  we  insist  upon  the  observance  of  a  uniform  principle  in  the  full  and  faith- 
ful translation  of  God's  Word,  so  as  to  express  in  plain  English,  M'ithout  andjiguity 
or  vagueness,  the  exact  meaning  of  baptizo,  as  well  as  of  all  other  words  relating  to 
the  Christian  ordinances,  yet  this  is  but  one  of  numerous  errors,  which,  in  our  esti- 
mation, demand  correction.  And  such  are  our  views  and  principles  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  tliat,  if  there  were  no  such  word  as  "  baptize  "  or  baptizo  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  necessity  of  revising  our  Englisli  version  would  appear  to  us  no  less 
real  and  imperative.' 

While  many  men  of  learning  and  nerve  espoused  the  movement,  a  storm  of 
opposition  was  raised  against  it  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  It  expressed 
itself  chiefly  in  harsh  words,  ridicule,  denunciation,  appeals  to  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  ill  temper,  with  now  and  then  an  attempt  at  scholarly  refutation  in  a  spirit  much 
more  worthy  of  the  subject  itself  and  the  respective  writers.  Every  consideration 
was  presented  on  the  subject  but  the  main  thought :  that  the  Author  of  the  in- 
spired originals  had  the  infinite  right  to  a  hearing,  and  that  man  was  in  duty  bound 
to  listen  to  his  utterances,  all  human  preference  or  expediency  to  tlie  contrary  not- 
withstanding. After  considerable  correspondence  with  scholars  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  the  following  general  rules  for  the  direction  of  translators  and  revisers  were 
adopted,  and  many  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  commenced  their  work  on 
a  preliminary  revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Conant  proceeded  with  the  revision  of  the  English  Old  Testament,  aided 
in  the  Hebrew  text  by  Dr.  Kodiger,  of  Halle,  Germany. 

The  following  were  the  general  rules  of  the  Union  : 

'1.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired  text,  as  that  text  expressed  it  to  those 
who  understood  the  original  Scriptures  at  the  time  they  were  first  written,  must  be 
translated  by  con-esponding  words  and  phrases,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  those  for  whom  the  version  is  designed,  with  the  least  possible 
obscurity  or  indefiniteness. 

'  2.  Whenever  there  is  a  version  in  common  use  it  shall  be  made  the  basis  of 
revision,  and  all  unnecessary  interference  with  the  established  phraseology  shall  be 
avoided,  and  only  sucli  alteration  shall  be  made  as  the  exact  meaning  of  the  inspired 
text  and  the  existing  state  of  the  language  may  require. 

'  3.  Translations  or  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  shall  be  made  from  the 
received  Greek  text,  critically  edited,  with  known  errors  corrected.' 

The  following  were  the  '  Special  Instructions  to  the  Revisers  of  the  English 
New  Testament : ' 

'  1.  The  common  English  version  must  be  the  basis  of  the  revision;  the  Greek 
text,  Bagster  &  Son's  octavo  edition  of  1851. 

'2.  Whenever  an  alteration  from  that  version  is  made  on  any  authority  addi- 
tional to  that  of  the  reviser,  such  authority  must  be  cited  in  the  manuscript,  either 
on  the  same  page  or  in  an  appendix. 

'  3.  Every  Greek  word  or  phrase,  in  the  translation  of  which  the  phraseology 
of  the  common  version  is  changed,  must  be  carefully  examined  in  every  other  place 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  views  of  the  reviser  given  as  to 
its  proper  translation  in  each  place. 
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'  4.  As  soon  as  the  revision  of  any  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  finished, 
it  sliall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Bible  Union,  or  such  otlier  person  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  Versions,  in  order  that  cojiies  may  betaken  and 
furnished  to  the  revisers  of  the  other  books,  to  bo  returned  with  their  suggestions 
to  the  reviser  or  revisers  of  that  book.  After  being  re-revised,  with  the  aid  of  these 
suggestions,  a  carefully  prepared  copy  sliall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.' 

Amongst  the  scholars  wjio  worked  on  the  preliminary  revision  in  Europe  were 
Revs.  Wm.  Peechey,  A.M. ;  Jos.  Angus,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. ;  T.  J.  Gray,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  ;• 
T.  Boys,  A.M. ;  A.  S.  Thelwall,  M.A. ;  Francis  Clowes,  M.A. ;  F.  W.  Gotch,  A.M., 
and  Jas.  Patterson,  D.D.  Amongst  the  American  revisers  were  Drs.  J.  L.  Dagg, 
Jolm  Lillie,  O.  B.  Jndd,  Philip  Schaff,  Joseph  Muenscher,  John  Forsyth,  W.  P.  Strick- 
land and  James  Shannon ;  Profs.  E.  S.  Gallup,  E.  Adkins,  M.  K.  Pendleton,  N.  X. 
"Whiting,  with  itessrs.  Alexander  Campbell,  Edward  Maturin,  Esq.,  E.  Lord  and  S. 
E.  Shepard.  The  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  committed  to  Drs.  Co- 
nant,  Ilackett,  Schatf  and  Kendrick,  and  was  published  1865.  The  revisers  held 
ecclesiastical  connections  in  the  Ciiurch  of  England,  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
Disciples,  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  American  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,  Regular  Baptists  and  German  Reformed  Church.  Of  the 
Old  Testament  books,  the  Union  published  Genesis,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Job, 
Psalms  and  Proverbs;  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  and  II.  Kings,  I.  and  II.  Chronicle?, 
remaining  in  manuscript,  with  a  portion  of  Isaiah.  It  also  prepared  an  Italian  and 
Spanish  New  Testament,  the  latter  being  prepared  by  Don  Juan  De  Calderon,  of  the 
Spanish  Academy.  Also  a  New  Testament  in  the  Chinese  written  character,  and 
anotlier  in  the  colloquial  for  Ningpo  ;  one  in  the  Siamese,  and  another  in  the  Sqau 
Karen,  besides  sending  a  large  amount  of  money  for  versions  amongst  the  heathen, 
through  the  missionaries  and  missionary  societies.  It  is  estimated  that  about  750,000 
copies  of  the  newly  translated  or  revised  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  mostly  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  circulated  by  the  Union.  Its  tracts,  pamphlets,  addresses, 
reports  and  revisions  so  completely  revolutionized  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
revision  that  a  new  literature  was  created  on  the  subject,  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  a  general  demand  for  revision  culminated  in  action  on  that  subject  by 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1870. 

As  early  as  1856  great  alarm  was  awakened  at  the  prospect  that  the  American 
Bible  Union  would  translate  the  Greek  word  '  baptize '  into  English,  instead  of 
transferring  it,  and  the  '  London  Times '  of  that  year  remarked  that  there  were  already 
'  several  distinct  movements  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized  version '  of 
IGll.  The  'Edinburgh  Review'  and  many  similar  periodicals  took  strong  ground 
for  its  revision,  and,  in  ISoS,  Dr.  Trench,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  issued  an  elab- 
orate treatise  showing  the  imperfect  state  of  the  commonly  received  version,  and 
the  urgent  need  of  its  revision,  in  which  he  said  :  '  Indications  of  the  interest  which 
it  is  awakening  reach  us  from  every  side.  America  is  sending  us  the  installments — 
it  must  be  owned  not  very  encouraging  ones — of  a  new  version  as  fast  as  she  can. 
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...  I  am  persuaded  that  a  revision  ongbt  to  come.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
come.  The  wish  for  a  revision  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  working  among 
dissenters  here  ;  by  the  voice  of  one  of  these  it  has  lately  made  itself  known  in  Par- 
liament, and  by  the  mouth  of  a  Regius  Professor  in  Convocation.'  The  revision  of 
the  Bible  Union  was  a  sore  thorn  in  his  side  ;  and  in  submitting  a  plan  of  revision  in 
the  last  chapter,  in  which  he  proposed  to  invite  the  Biblical  scholars  of  '  the  land  to 
assist  with  their  suggestions  hei'e,  even  though  they  might  not  belong  to  the  church,' 
of  course  they  would  be  asked  as  scholars,  not  as  dissenters,  he  adds :  '  Setting 
aside,  then,  the  so-called  Baptists,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  invited,  seeing  that 
they  demand  not  a  translation  of  the  Scripture  but  an  interpretation,  and  that  in 
their  own  sense.'  Some  Baptist  writer  had  denied  in  the  '  Freeman '  of  November 
17,  185S,  that  the  Baptists  desired  to  disturb  the  word  '  baptize '  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, but  the  Dean  was  so  alarmed  about  their  putting  an  ^interpretation^  into  the 
text  instead  of  a  transfer,  that  he  said  in  a  second  edition,  in  1859  (page  210)  :  '  I 
find  it  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  in  their  revision  (Bible  Union)  bap- 
tizo  is  always  changed  into  immerse,  and  baptism  into  immersion.'  The  pressure  of 
public  sentiment,  however,  compelled  him  to  call  for  revision,  for  he  said  :  '  How- 
ever we  may  be  disposed  to  let  the  subject  alone,  it  will  not  let  us  alone.  It  has 
been  too  effectually  stirred  ever  again  to  go  to  sleep ;  and  the  difficulties,  be  they 
few  or  many,  will  have  one  day  to  be  encountered.  The  time  will  come  wlien  the 
inconveniences  of  remaining  where  we  are  will  be  so  manifestly  greater  than  the 
inconveniences  of  action,  that  this  last  will  become  inevitable.' 

The  whole  subject  came  up  before  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bnrj'  in  February,  1S70,  when  one  of  the  most  memorable  discussions  took  place 
that  ever  agitated  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  those  who  conceded  the  desira- 
bleness of  revision  took  ground,  and  amongst  them  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  the 
American  movement  necessitated  the  need  of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England.     In  May  of  the  same  year  the  Convocation  resolved  : 

'  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of  its  own  mem- 
bers to  undertake  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  the  co-ope- 
ration of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body  the}'  may 
belong.' 

The  chief  rules  on  which  the  revision  was  to  be  made  were  the  first  and  fifth, 

namely : 

'  1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into  the  text  of  the  authorized 
version  consistently  with  faithfulness.  5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text 
on  the  second  final  revision  by  each  company,  except  two  thirds  of  those  present 
approve  of  the  same,  but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities.' 

The  revisers  commenced  their  work  in  June,  1870,  and  submitted  the  New  Tes- 
tament complete  May  17th,  1881,  the  work  being  done  chiefly  by  seventeen  Episco- 
palians, two  of  the  Scotch  Church,  two  dissenting  Presbyterians,  one  Unitarian,  one 
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Independent  and  one  Baptist.  A  board  of  American  scholars  had  co-operated,  and 
submitted  'a  hst  of  readings  and  renderings'  wliicli  they  preferred  to  those  finally 
adopted  by  their  English  brethren  ;  a  list  comprising  fourteen  separate  classes  of  pas- 
sages, running  through  the  entire  Xew  Testament,  besides  several  hundred  separate 
words  and  phrases.  The  Bible  rnion's  New  Testament  was  published  nearly  six 
years  before  the  Canterbury  revision  was  begun,  and  nearly  seventeen  years  before 
it  was  given  to  the  world.  Although  Dr.  Trench  had  pronounced  the  '  installments' 
of  the  American  Bible  Union's  New  Testament  '  not  very  encouraging,'  yet  the 
greatest  care  was  had  to  supply  the  English  translators  with  that  version.  During 
the  ten  and  a  half  years  consumed  in  their  work,  they  met  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber at  Westminster  each  month  for  ten  months  of  every  year,  each  meeting  lasting 
four  days,  each  day  from  eleven  o'clock  to  si.x  ;  and  the  Bible  Union's  Xew  Testa- 
ment lay  on  their  table  all  that  time,  being  most  carefully  consulted  before  changes 
from  the  common  version  were  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  corps 
of  English  revisers  said  to  the  writer  :  '  We  never  make  an  important  change  with- 
out consulting  the  Union's  version.  Its  changes  are  more  nnmerous  than  ours,  but 
four  out  of  five  changes  are  in  exact  harmony  with  it,  and  I  am  mortified  to  say 
that  the  pride  of  English  scholarship  will  not  allow  us  to  give  due  credit  to  that 
superior  version  for  its  aid.'  This  was  before  the  Canterbury  version  was  com- 
pleted, but  when  it  was  finished  it  was  found  that  the  changes  in  sense  from  the 
common  version  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Union's  version,  and  that 
the  renderings  in  that  version  are  verbatim  in  hundreds  of  cases  with  those  of  the 
Union's  version.  In  the  March  '  Contemporary  Review,'  1882,  Canon  Farrar  cites 
twenty-four  cases  in  which  the  Canterbury  version  renders  the  'aorist'  Greek  tense 
more  accurately  and  in  purer  English  than  does  the  common  version.  He  happily 
denominates  all  these  cases  '  baptismal  aorists,'  because  they  refer  to  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite  in  its  relations  to  Christ's  burial  and  resurrection.  Yet,  seventeen 
years  before  the  Canterbury  revisers  finished  their  work,  the  Bible  Union's  version 
contained  nineteen  of  these  renderings  as  they  are  found  in  the  Canterbury  version, 
without  the  variation  of  a  letter,  while  three  others  vary  but  slightly,  and  in  the  last 
case,  which  reads  in  the  common  version  'have  obej-ed,'  and  in  the  Canterbury 
'  became  obedient,'  it  is  rendered  more  tersely,  in  the  Union's  version,  simjjly 
'  obeyed.' 

Much  as  Dr.  Trench  was  disquieted  about  the  word  'immerse  '  being  'an  inter- 
pretation '  and  '  not  a  translation  of '  haptho.  he  was  not  content  to  let  the  word 
'baptize' rest  quietly  and  undisturbed  in  the  English  version,  when  compelled  to 
act  on  honest  scholarship,  but  inserted  the  preposition  '  in '  as  a  marginal  '  interpre- 
tation '  of  its  bearings,  baptized  '  in  water.'  Dr.  Eadie,  one  of  his  fellow-revisers,  who 
died  in  1876,  six  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  work,  complained  bitterly  of 
the  American  translation,  which  he  was  perpetually  consulting  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.     He  also  published  two  volumes  on  the  '  Need  of  Revising  the  English 
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New  Testament,'  and  says  (ii,  p.  360) :  '  Tlie  Baptist  translation  of  the  American  Bible 
Union  is  more  than  faithful  to  anti-Paedobaptist  opinions.  It  professedly  makes  the 
Bible  the  book  of  a  sect,'  because  it  supplanted  the  word  baptize  by  the  word  im- 
merse. Yet,  Dr.  Scott,  still  another  of  the  revisers,  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  '  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,'  worked  side  by  side  with  both  of  them,  and  said 
in  that  lexicon  that '  haptizo^  meant  '  to  dip  under  water,'  and  Dean  Stanley,  still  a 
third  reviser,  and  the  compeer  of  both,  said  :  '  On  philological  grounds  it  is  quite  cor- 
rect to  translate  John  the  Baptist  by  John  the  Imnierser ; '  while  the  board  of  seven- 
teen American  revisers,  representing  the  various  religious  bodies,  united  in  recom- 
mending that  the  preposition  in  water  be  introduced  into  the  text,  instead  of  '  with.' 
After  the  separation  between  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
American  Bible  Union,  the  former  continued  to  do  a  great  and  good  work  in  Bible 
circulation  and  in  aiding  the  translation  of  missionary  versions.  Dr.  Welsh  continued 
to  act  as  its  president  for  many  years.  For  holy  boldness,  thrilling  originality,  ai-t- 
less  simplicity  and  seraphic  fervor,  lie  was  one  of  the  marvelous  preachers  of  his 
day,  so  that  it  was  a  heavenly  inspiration  to  listen  to  his  words.  Both  these  societies 
continued  their  operations  till  1883,  with  greatl}'  diminished  receipts,  from  various 
causes,  and  the  Bible  Union  was  much  embarrassed  by  debt,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Baptists  of  America  to  heal  their  divisions  on  the 
Bible  question,  to  reunite  their  efforts  in  Bible  work,  and  to  leave  each  man  in  the 
denomination  at  liberty  to  use  what  English  version  he  chose.  With  this  end  in 
view,  the  largest  Bible  Convention  that  had  ever  met  amongst  Baptists  convened  at 
Saratoga  on  May  22,  1883,  and,  after  two  days'  discussion  and  careful  conference,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  : 

'  That  in  the  translation  of  foreign  versions  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original 
text  should  be  given,  and  that  whatever  organization  should  be  chosen  as  the  most 
desirable  for  the  prosecution  of  home  Bible  work,  the  commonly  received  version, 
the  Anglo-American,  with  the  corrections  of  the  American  revisers  incorporated  in 
the  text,  and  the  revisions  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  should  be  circulated.' 

'  It  also  resolved  : 

'That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention  the  Bible  work  of  Baptists  should 
be  done  by  our  two  existing  Societies ;  the  foreign  work  by  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  and  the  home  work  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.' 

Although  the  American  Bible  Union  had  always  disclaimed  that  it  was  a  Bap- 
tist Society,  yet,  a  large  majority  of  its  life  members  and  directors  being  Baptists,  in 
harmony  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  denomination  to  do  the  Bible  work  of  Ba]i- 
tists  through  the  Missionary  Union  and  the  Publication  Society,  the  Bible  Union 
disposed  of  all  its  book-stock  and  plates  to  the  Publication  Society,  on  condition  that 
its  versions  should  be  published  according  to  demand.  The  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  did  the  same,  and  now,  in  the  English    tongue,  the  Puljlication 
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Society  is  circulating,  according  to  demand,  the  issues  of  the  Bil)le  Union,  tiie  com- 
monly received  version  and  the  Canterbury  revision,  witli  the  emendations  recom- 
mended by  the  American  corps  of  scholars  incorporated  into  the  text ;  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  tliat  the  denomination  which  refused  to  touch  English  revision  in  1850 
came,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  put  its  imprint  upon  two,  to  pronounce 
tiiem  fit  for  use  amongst  Baptists,  and  to  circulate  them  cheerfully. 

Xext  to  Dr.  Cone,  the  three  men  who  did  more  to  promote  the  revision  of  tiie 
English  Bible  than  any  others,  were  Drs.  Arcliibald  Maclay,  William  H.  Wyckoff, 
and  Deacon  William  Colgate. 
Archibald  Maclay,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  177S,  and 
in  early  life  became  a  Congre- 
gational pastor  there ;  but  after 
his  emigration  to  Kew  York 
and  a  most  useful  pastorate 
there  amongst  that  body  he  be- 
came a  Baptist,  moved  by  the 
highest  sense  of  duty  to  Christ. 
For  thirty -two  years  he  M-as 
the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Mul- 
berry Street  Church,  and  left 
his  pastorate  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
become  its  General  Agent.  In 
this  M'ork  his  labors  were  more 
abundant  than  they  had  ever 
been,  for  he  jileaded  for  a  pure 
Bible  everywhere,  by  address 
and  pen,  with  great  power  and 
success.  In  Great  Britain  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  he  was  known  and  beloved  as  a  sound 
divine  and  a  fervent  friend  of  the  uncorrupted  word  of  God.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1860,  he  fell  asleep,  venerated  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  learning,  zeal  and  purity.  William  H.  Wvckoff,  LL.D.,  was 
endowed  with  great  intellectual  powers,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1828. 
His  early  life  was  spent  as  a  classical  tutor,  when  he  first  became  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  'Baptist  Advocate;'  then,  in  turn,  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Union.  He 
served  the  latter  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  three  score   and  ten,  in  November, 

1877,  and  his  Secretaryship  over   these  two  bodies  covered  forty  and  two  con- 
59 
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secutive  years.  Deacon  William  Colgate  was  one  of  the  most  consecrate  and  noble 
laymen  in  the  Clnn-cli  of  Christ,  to  whose  memory  such  an  able  volume  even  as  that 
of  Di-.  Everts,  recounting  the  events  of  his  life,  can  do  but  scant  justice.  He  was 
born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1783,  came  to  this  country  and  established  a  large  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  which  by  his  thrift  and  skill  endowed  him  with  abundant  means 
for  doing  good.  His  elevated  character  and  Christ-like  spirit  led  him  to  the 
noblest  acts  of  benevolence  in  the  building  up  of  Christian  Churches,  schools  for 
the  education  of  young  ministers,  the  missionary  enterprise  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  A  pure  Bible  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life,  and  few  men  have  done  more- 
to  give  it  to  the  world.  He  was  the  treasurer  for  numbers  of  benevolent  societies, 
and  one  of  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  them  all.  He  closed  his  useful  and  beau- 
tiful life  on  the  25th  of  March,  1857,  at  the  age  of  seventy -four  years.  This  chap- 
ter can  scarcely  be  closed  more  appropriately  than  by  a  brief  notice  of  four  devoted 
Baptists,  translators  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  whose  work  and  worth  the  denomi- 
nation may  feel  an  honest  pi'ide.     The  veteran  translator, 

Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Brandon,  Yt.,  in  1802.  He  gi'aduated 
at  Middleburg  College  in  1823,  after  which  he  spent  two  years,  as  resident  graduate, 
in  the  daily  reading  of  Greek  authors  with  the  Greek  professor  and  in  tlie  study 
of  the  Hebrew  under  Mr.  Turner,  tutor  in  the  ancient  languages.  In  1S25  he 
became  the  Greek  and  Latin  tutor  in  Columljian  College,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  when  he  took  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  College  at  "Water- 
ville,  wdiere  he  continued  six  years.  He  then  retired,  devoting  two  years  to  the 
study  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  availing  himself  of  the  aids 
rendered  by  Harvard,  Newton  and  Andover.  After  this  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Hebrew  in  Madison  I^niversity,  and  that  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  connected  therewith,  in  1835.  He  continued  these 
labors  for  fifteen  years  with  large  success  and  honoi-.  Li  1811—42  he  spent  eighteen 
mouths  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  Berlin,  in  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  v^Ethiopic  and 
Sanscrit.  From  1850  to  1857  he  was  the  professor  of  Hebrew,  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis  in  the  Bochester  Theological  Seminary,  and  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  Hebraists  with  Drs.  Turner  and  Stuart.  Since  1857  Dr.  Conant  has 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  translation  and 
revision  of  the  common  English  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  became  thoroughly 
convinced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1827,  on  a  critical  comparison  of  that  version  with 
the  earlier  ones  on  which  it  was  based,  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  since 
which  time  he  has  made  all  his  studies  subsidiary  to  that  end.  Yet,  amongst  his  ear- 
liest works,  he  gave  to  our  country  his  translation  of  Gesenius'  '  Hebrew  Grammar,' 
with  grammatical  exercises  and  a  chrestomathy  by  the  translator ;  but  his  revision 
of  the  Bible,  done  for  the  American  Bible  L^nion,  is  the  invaluable  work  of  his  life. 
This  comprises  the  entire  New  Testament  with  the  following  books  of  the  Old, 
namely :  Genesis,  Joshua,  Judges,  I.  and  IL  Samuel,  L  and  IL  Kings,  Job,  Psalms^ 
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Proverbs  and  a  portion  of  Isaiah.  Many  of  these  are  accompanied  witli  invaluable 
critical  and  philological  notes,  and  are  published  with  the  Hebrew  and  English  text 
in  parallel  columns.  Uis  work  known  as  '  Baptizein^  wliich  is  a  monograph  of  that 
term,  philologicallv  and  historically  investigated,  and  which  demonstrates  its  uniform 
sense  to  be  immerse,  must  remain  a  monument  to  this  distinguished  Oriental  scholar, 
while  men  are  interested  in  its  bearing  on  the  exposition  of  Divine  truth.  Like  all 
other  truly  great  men,  Di-.  Conant  is  very  unassuming  and  affable,  and  as  much 
athirst  as  ever  for  new  research.  He  keeps  his  investigations  fully  up  with  the 
advance  of  the  age,  and  hails  every  new  manifestation  of  truth  from  the  old  sources 
with  the  zest  of  a  thirsty  traveler  drinking  from  an  undefiled  spring.  In  his  mel- 
lowness of  age,  scholarship  and  honor,  he  awaits  the  call  of  his  Lord  with  that 
healthy  and  cheerful  hope  expressed  in  his  own  sweet  translation  of  Job  v,  xxvi : 
•  Thou  shalt  come  to  the  grave  in  hoary  age,  as  a  sheaf  is  gathered  in  its  season.' 

Howard  Osgood,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemines,  La.,  January, 
1S31.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  at  the  Episcopal  Institute,  Flushing,  K.  Y., 
and  subsequently  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  1S50, 
being  marked  for  accurate  scholarship,  a  maturity  of  thought  and  a  sobriety  of 
judgment.  Subsequently,  he  became  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  cognate  languages  under  the  instruction  of  Jewish  scholars,  wliich  studies  he 
also  pursued  in  Germany  for  about  three  years.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was  then  united, 
as  to  the  Christian  ordinances,  and  in  1856  he  was  baptized  on  a  confession  of  Christ 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  Oliver  Sti'eet  Baptist  Church,  Xew  York,  b}'  Dr.  E.  L. 
Magoon.  He  was  ordained  the  same  year  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Ciiurch  at  Flush- 
ing, X.  Y.,  which  he  served  from  1S56  to  1S5S,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Xorth 
Church,  New  York  city,  which  he  served  from  1860  to  1865.  He  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  Literature  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in  1868,  where  he 
remained  until  1874,  when  he  took  the  same  chair  in  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  which  he  still  fills.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  Old 
Testament  (American  Committee)  and  was  abundant  in  his  labors,  his  sagacity  and 
scholarship  being  highly  appreciated  by  his  distinguished  colleagues.  He  has  written 
much  on  Oriental  subjects,  chiefly  for  the  various  Reviews ;  he  is  also  the  author  of 
'  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Newer  School  of  Criticism,'  1883;  and  of  the  '  Pre-historic 
Commerce  of  Israel,'  18S5.  He  translated  Pierret's  •  Dogma  of  the  Resurrection 
among  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  1885. 

Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  LL.D.  He  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  born 
December  27,  1808.  He  became  a  pupil  first  in  the  Amesbury  and  then  in  the 
Phillips  Academ}'.  After  graduating  from  Amherst  College,  he  entered  the  The- 
ological Seminar}-  at  Andover,  his  school  years  extending  from  1821  to  1S34-.  In 
1834  he  became  the  classical  tutor  in  Mount  Hope  College,  Baltimore.  He  was  a 
Congregationalist  at  that  time  and  had  preached  to  a  Church  in  Calais,  Me.  ;  but  in 
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1835,  after  thorough  investigation  and  on  deep  conviction,  lie  became  a  Baptist  and 
united  with  the  Fii"st  Church,  Baltimore.  The  same  year  lie  was  chosen  professor 
of  Latin  in  Brown  University,  and  in  1838  professor  of  Hebrew,  also.  Leaving 
Brown  in  1839,  he  took  the  professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 
in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  He  spent  1841-42  at  Halle  and  Berlin, 
pursuing  linguistic  and  Biblical  studies,  attending  the  lectures  of  Tholuck,  Gesenius, 
Xeander  and  Hengstenberg.  His  labors  were  continued  at  Newton  for  twenty-nine 
years,  but  in  1852  he  traveled  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  studying  the  antiquities  of 
those  countries,  after  which  he  published  his  'Illustrations  of  Scriptures.'  In  1858 
he  had  become  greatly  interested  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures  and  he 
accepted  an  appointment  as  reviser  from  the  American  Bible  L'niou  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  he  spent  some  time  in  Greece,  mingling  especiall}'  with  the  people  of 
Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  grace  and  rhythm  of  the  modern  Greek,  which 
he  thought  a  helpful  intei'preter  of  the  ancient  language.  He  went  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union,  and  shortly  after  his  return  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  'Commentary  on  the  Acts.'  After  mature  consideration  he  resigned  his  profess- 
orship at  Newton,  in  1867,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  revision  of  the  English 
Bible.  He  unbosomed  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his  immortal  address  delivered 
before  the  Bible  Union,  in  New  York,  August  6th,  1859,  when  it  M'as  charged  by  the 
ignorant  or  designing  that  the  Union  and  its  work  were  'sectarian.'     He  nobly  said  : 

'  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  Christian  denominations ;  and  if  I 
have  any  sentiments  at  all,  how,  I  beg  to  ask,  could  I  entertain  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  different  denominations  at  the  same  time  ?  But  am  I,  therefore,  necessarily 
sectarian  because  I  thus  differ  from  others,  any  more  than  they  are  sectarian  because 
they  differ  fi-ora  me  'i  Or  am  I  sectarian  at  all,  in  any  sense,  to  disqualify  nie  for 
the  performance  of  this  work,  so  far  forth  merely  as  my  religious  views  are  con- 
cerned ?  To  what,  I  pray,  does  this  charge  of  sectarianism  reduce  itself?  Is  not  a 
man  who  undertakes  this  labor  to  have  any  religious  convictions  ?  Would  you  en- 
trust it  to  those  who  have  no  fixed  religious  belief?  Is  it  not  evident  that  nothing 
can  ever  be  done  here  unless  it  be  done  by  those  who  have  some  definite  religious 
opinions?  If,  then-,  you  would  not  employ  men  utterly  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victions to  perform  so  religious  and  Christian  a  work,  and  if  believing  men  cannot 
be  expected  to  believe  any  thing  where  opinions  clash,  M'hat  remains  ?  The  translator 
must  symbolize  with  some  one  religious  body  rather  than  another;  and  if  that 
body  is  the  Episcopalian  or  Congregationalist  or  Methodist,  I  would  not  say  that  a 
translation  from  a  member  of  these  sects  was  necessarily  any  more  sectarian  than  if 
it  was  from  the  hand  of  a  Baptist ;  and,  vice  versa,  I  see  not  with  what  propriety 
some  persons  are  pleased  to  stigmatize  the  publications  of  this  Society  as  necessarily 
sectarian,  if  they  come  from  Baptists,  and  not  from  our  Episcopalian  or  Congrega- 
tionalist brethren.  .  .  .  A  given  rendering  of  a  passage  which  favors  one  creed  more 
than  another  is  not  on  that  account  merely  a  sectarian  rendering;  it  is  the  adoption 
of  a  rendering  against  the  evidence,  or  without  sufficient  evidence,  which  makes  the 
rendering  sectarian.  If  you  complain  of  a  rendering  as  sectarian,  refute  it ;  show 
that  the  reasons  alleged  for  it  are  futile  or  insufficient,  and  that  the  evidence  of  phi- 
lology demands  a  different  one,  and  that  the  man,  therefore,  is  blinded  to  the  light 
by  partiality  or  prejudice.  When  a  case  like  that  is  made  out,  you  may  fix  there  tl;e 
brand  of  sectarianism ;  but  not  otherwise.  ...  I  should  esteem  it  as  disloyal  and 
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reprehensible  in  myself,  as  in  any  other  person,  to  twist  or  force  in  the  slightest 
degree  any  }>assage,  or  word  of  a  passage,  in  the  l>il)le.  for  the  pnrpose  of  upholding 
my  own  individual  sentiments,  or  those  of  any  party.  ...  It  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  say.  that  the  managers  of  this  Society  have  left  me  as  free  in  this  respect  as 
the  air  we  breathe.  They  have  imposed  upon  me  no  condition  or  restraint  whatever. 
They  have  merely  said  to  me:  '"Study  God's  Word  with  painstaking  and  care;  en- 
deavor to  ascertain,  as  accountable  not  unto  men  but  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  lohat 
that  Word  means  ;  and  then  what  the  Biljle  is  found  to  mean,  that  let  the  Bible  say."  ' 

Dr.  Ilackett  translated  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  Book  of  Iluth,  and  spent 
a  number  of  years  upon  the  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  especiall}-  upon 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  was  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  American  edition  of 
Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and  so  well  was  his  work  done  that  Canon  West- 
cott  discarded  the  English  edition  for  Ibis.  Dr.  Hackett  filled  the  chair  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Xew  Testament  Exegesis  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  from 
1S70  to  his  death  in  1875.  Only  once  in  an  age  is  such  a  man  granted  to  the  world. 
"With  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  the  artlessuess  of  a  babe  and  the  learning  of  a 
sage  he  blended  the  most  modest  humility,  and  yet  his  speech  was  wrapt  in  tire. 
The  writer  once  consulted  him  officially,  asking  him  to  assist  Dr.  Conant  on  the 
Old  Testament.  On  opening  the  subject,  he  began  to  bewail  that  other  work  had 
compelled  him  to  lay  aside  his  Hebrew  studies  for  a  time,  and  he  said :  '  I  am  really 
becoming  rusty  in  the  Hebrew,  and  should  shrink  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  doctor 
on  the  Old  Testament.'  But  in  a  moment  the  thought  of  returning  to  this  delight- 
ful field  of  toil  seized  him,  and  he  burst  into  an  astonishing  eulogy  of  that  ancient 
tongue,  as  if  glowing  under  the  rhapsodies  of  prophetic  warmth.  He  had  struck  a 
theme  which  aroused  his  unambitious  spirit,  his  eye  flashed,  his  speech  became  vivid, 
delicate,  eloquent.  Then,  at  once,  with  a  nervous  timidity,  he  checked  himself  and 
said,  with  the  strange  pleasantry  of  confidence  and  distrust :  '  However,  if  it  is  for 
the  best,  I  will  try  to  assist  tlie  doctor,  though  not  worthy  to  unloose  his  Hebrew 
sandal.  Still,  I  must  honestly  say  that,  for  all  that,  I  really  believe  I  could  hold 
ray  own  with  him  in  the  Greek.' 

Asahel  C.  Keudrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  December,  1809, 
and  when  very  young  became  a  pupil  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  X.  Kendrick,  at  Hamilton, 
X.  y.  He  graduated  from  the  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  X.  Y.,  in  18.31,  and 
served  with  high  distinction  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Madison  University  from  1831  to  1850,  when  he  accepted  the  Greek  professorship 
in  the  Rochester  University,  where  he  still  remains.  He  passed  the  years  18o2-54 
in  Europe,  visiting  the  German  Universities,  spending  also  a  considerable  time  at 
Athens  in  the  study  of  modern  Greek.  From  early  life  he  has  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  translation  and  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  contributing  most  valu- 
able aid  in  that  work,  both  for  the  Bible  Union  and  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Committee  in  the  Canterbury  revision.  He  is  the  author  of  several  philological 
works,  amongst  them  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language,'  which  work  reached 
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a  second  edition  in  1855.  He  is  also  the  translator  and  editor  of  Olshausen's  '  Com- 
mentary of  the  New  Testament,'  and  of  Lange's  '  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.'  As  a  biographer  and  poet  he  excels,  as  is  seen  in  his 
attractive  '  Memoir  of  Emily  C.  Jndson,'  and  his  volume  of  poems  called  '  Echoes.' 
Dr.  Kendrick  has  no  superior  in  Greek  scholarship  in  this  country',  and  although  he 
never  was  a  pastor,  he  has  few  equals  as  an  exegete  in  the  ]^ew  Testament. 

The  Bible  Revision  Association,  which  was  organized  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
1852,  rendered  great  aid  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Scriptures.  It  co-operated 
witli  the  American  Bible  Union  in  that  work,  and  confined  its  field  of  operation  to 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  located  at  Louisville,  Ivy.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  in 
those  States  were  enrolled  in  its  membership,  and  the  distinguished  John  L.  Waller 
was  its  first  President,  filling  the  office  till  his  death  in  185-i.  As  an  author,  a 
debater,  and  an  orator  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior  in  the  Kentucky  ministry. 
Drs.  S.  W.  Lynd,  D.  E.  Campbell,  W.  Cary  Crane,  John  L.  Dagg,  Samuel  Baker, 
J.  R.  Graves,  and  N.  M.  Crawford  wei-e  all  earnest  and  eloquent  advocates  of  a  faith- 
ful Bible.  They  have  nearly  all  gone  to  their  eternal  rest,  but  their  principles  were 
divine  and  their  works  follow  them.  James  Edmonds,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Corre- 
sponding Secretai'y  of  the  Bevision  Association,  and  one  of  its  ablest  advocates. 

After  the  test  of  half  a  century,  Baptists  are  more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever 
that  their  stand  taken  on  the  principle  of  Bible  translation  is  thoroughly  sound. 
Then,  much  of  the  old  nonsense  as  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  English 
Bible  has  happily  passed  away,  and  those  who  believe  in  the  home  use  of  immer- 
sionist  versions  are  no  longer  counted  as  holding  rather  close  relationship  with  him 
of  reputed  hoofs  and  horns.  The  random  talk  of  some  Baptists  thirty  years  ago 
left  the  impression  that  they  would  rather  die  in  valiant  martj'r-hood  than  give 
transfer  versions  to  our  Chi;rches  in  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would 
endure  martyrdom  twice  over  rather  than  give  any  other  sort  of  versions  to  our 
American  Churches !  Others  could  not  so  entirely  crucify  their  selfishness  as  to 
demand  renderings  from  their  missionaries  in  heathen  languages,  the  like  of  which 
they  would  spurn  with  contempt  if  they  were  put  into  their  own  mother-tongue. 
On  this  point,  singularly,  there  is  some  difference  yet,  but  on  the  character  of  for- 
eign versions  there  is  now  but  one  view.  They  are  sustained  with  the  united 
Baptist  hand  and  heart,  and  are  likely  to  be,  until  all  who  reverence  the  inspired 
originals  come  to  consider  the  versions  of  Judson  and  Carey  as  properly  stamped 
with  the  catholicity  of  those  originals ;  a  claim  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  tii'st 
place  in  the  iinivocal  versions  of  the  entire  earth. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

BAPTISTS    IN    BRITISH    AMERICA   AND    AUSTRALIA. 

IX  tracing  the  progress  of  Eajstist  principles  tlirough  the  provinces  which  now 
form  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada,  we  may  begin  with  Xova  Scotia,  which  came 
under  the  British  flag  iu  1713.  English  settlers,  mostly  Episcopalians,  founded 
Halifax  about  1749  ;  Lunenburg  was  settled,  principally-  by  French  and  Germans, 
in  1753 ;  and  in  1759,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadiaus,  the  influx  from  the  Xew 
England  colonies  began.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that,  Ilorton,  Cornwallis, 
Yarmouth,  Truro,  Granville,  Annapolis,  Pictou  and  many  other  towns  were  settled 
by  Xew  Englanders.  Many  Lutherans  settled  in  Lunenburg,  and  man}-  Presbyte- 
rians from  Scotland  and  the  Xorth  of  Ireland  in  Londonderry,  Truro  and  Pictou, 
while  the  great  body  of  emigrants  from  the  American  colonies  were  Congregational- 
ists.  The  first  House  of  Assembly,  175S,  passed  an  act  which  made  the  Church  of 
England  the  Established  Church,  but  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  other 
denominations,  Roman  Catholics  excepted ;  marriage,  however,  could  be  celebrated 
only  by  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  Many  years  and  struggles  were 
passed  before  this  distinction  was  wiped  from  the  statute-book. 

Shubael  Dimock,  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  had  become  a  '  Separatist,'  and  held  relig- 
\ous  meetings  apart  from  the  Standing  Order,  for  which  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  into  prison  ;  his  son  Daniel  had  renounced  infant  baptism.  They  settled  in 
Xewport,  X.  S.,  in  1760,  where  Daniel  was  immersed  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  1763,  and 
he  immersed  his  own  father  some  years  later.  Several  other  converts  to  Baptist 
views  resided  in  Xewport,  but  they  did  not  organize  a  Baptist  Church  there  at  that 
time.  Eev.  John  Sutton  was  from  Xew  Jerse}-,  and  soon  returned  thither.  In 
1761  Rev.  Ebenezer  Moulton,  of  South  Brimfield,  Mass.,  settled  in  Yarmouth  with 
other  emigrants.  After  preaching  there  for  two  years,  he  visited  Horton  and 
labored  in  that  vicinity,  but  seems  to  have  formed  no  Church.  Tliese  are  the  first 
Baptists  of  whom  we  have  any  records  in  Xova  Scotia.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  first  Baptist  Church  in  British  America  was  planted  in  Xew  Brunswick 
in  1763,  and  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Second  Church  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  and  of  two 
or  three  neighboring  Churches.  A  company  of  tiiirteen  Baptists  formed  tliemselves 
into  a  Church,  with  Xathan  Mason  as  their  pastor,  and,  leaving  Swansea,  settled  in 
what  is  now  Sackville,  where  they  continued  to  reside  for  nearly  eight  years,  during 
which  time  their  Church  increased  to  about  sixty  members.  But,  owing  to  some 
dissatisfaction  with  their  new  location,  the  pastor  and  the  original  founders  of  the 
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Church  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1771,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  the  Church  at 
Sackville  was  scattered.  Some  think  that  Mr.  Moulton  fonned  a  Church  at  Horton, 
but  Dr.  Cramp  says :  '  There  was  no  Baptist  Ciiurch  till  after  the  appearance  of 
Plenry  AUine.  .  .  .  While  Mr.  Sutton  remained  liere  he  preached  and  baptized ; 
the  Dimocks  and  Mr.  Moulton  did  the  same,  but  separate  action  as  Baptists  was 
deferred  till  a  more  favorable  conjunction  of  circumstances.'  The  Congregational- 
ists  had  established  Churches  in  various  places,  and  the  Baptists  seem  to  have  united 
with  these,  for,  about  the  year  1776,  there  were  two  or  three  Churches  in  ±^ova 
Scotia  made  up  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists,  while  a  number  of  unorganized 
Baptists  were  found  in  various  localities. 

At  this  juncture  Henry  Alline,  a  '  Xew  Light '  preacher  of  extraordinary 
power,  appeared  in  the  province  and  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  its  religious  insti- 
tutions. He  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1748,  and  i-emoved  to  Falmouth,  N. 
S.,  in  1760.  He  was  converted  when  twenty -seven  years  of  age,  and  after  some 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  securing  an  education  he  began  to  preach.  He  was  very 
successful,  traveling  from  place  to  place  for  nearly  eight  years,  until  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  were  astir  with  religious  revivals,  the  souls  of  the  people 
being  thrilled  by  his  homely  but  pungent  eloquence.  He  was  a  Congregationalist, 
but  held  the  questions  of  Church  order  and  ordinances  as  secondary  matters.  He 
seldom  administered  baptism,  yet  was  willing  that  his  converts  should  be  immersed, 
if  they  chose,  after  thorough  conversion.  In  fervency,  power  and  doctrine  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  Whitefield  stamp.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  he  died  in 
Northampton,  1784.  The  ministry  of  this  New  Light  apostle  affected  the  progress 
of  Baptist  doctrines  in  two  diverse  ways.  It  infused  a  new  and  spiritual  life  into 
the  languishing  Churches,  and  liis  lax  views  on  Church  order  and  discipline  told 
powerfully  against  all  rigid  and  tyrannical  organization.  His  converts  were  gene- 
rally formed  into  Congregational  Churches,  some  being  baptized  and  others  not, 
until  in  due  time  numbers  of  them  appear  to  have  seen  the  need  of  greater  con- 
formity to  Gospel  faith  and  practice,  and  at  first  resolved  themselves  into  Baptist 
Churches,  naturally  enough  of  the  open-communion  order.  Most  of  the  Canadian 
Churches  practiced  open  communion  till  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
many  of  them  till  a  later  period.  Some  of  the  strongest  Churches  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  came  out  of  this  Alline  movement,  all  of  them  observing 
strict  couiraunion  to-day.  The  Horton  Church  was  one  of  these.  It  seems  to  have 
oscillated  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1809  it  took  the  full  Baptist  ground.  In  this 
respect  the  Cornwallis,  Chester,  Argyle,  First  Halifax  and  other  Churches  differ 
little  from  the  Horton  Churcli,  having  gradually  made  their  way  to  their  present 
stand. 

The  first  Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bi-unswick 
was  projected  in  1797  and  was  fully  organized  in  ISOO,  at  Granville,  Annapolis 
County.     In  the  main  its  work  differed  slightly'  from  that  of  present  associations. 
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It  tlirew  strong  guards  around  the  fundamental  independence  of  tlie  individual 
ChurcL,  stating  that  it  '  pretends  to  no  otlicr  powers  than  those  of  an  advisory  coun- 
cil, utterly  disclaiming  all  superiority,  jurisdiction,  coercion,  right  or  infallibility.' 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  it  examined  and  ordained  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  But,  gradually,  its  leading  minds  became  convinced  that  the 
^ew  Testament  rested  the  power  of  ordination  in  the  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing Church.  •  Father  Manning '  stated  the  principle  quaintly  in  an  address  to  the 
Association  thus :  '  I  have  observed  that  representative  bodies,  the  world  over, 
are  very  much  inclined  to  take  to  themselves  horns,  and  to  so  use  them  as  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people.  An  Association,  therefore,  must  not  put  on 
horns."  After  1S27  the  Association  ceased  to  ordain  pastors,  missionaries  and  evan- 
gelists, leaving  that  matter  where  it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  churches. 
The  question  of  communion  was  also  much  debated,  and  in  1809  the  Association 
resolved  that  in  the  future  no  open-communion  Church  should  belong  to  that  body. 
Four  Churches  withdrew  on  this  account,  and  from  that  time  restricted  communion 
has  been  the  rule. 

In  1S21  the  Association,  for  convenience,  divided  into  the  Nova  Scotia  and 
Xew  Brunswick  Associations,  one  for  each  province,  and  in  1850  the  Nova  Scotia 
portion  subdivided  into  the  Eastern,  Central  and  Western  Associations,  as  at  this 
time.  The  Xew  Brunswick  Association  also  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern in  1S47,  but  in  1S68  there  was  yet  another  new  departure.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Churches  had  been  in  the  Eastern  Xova  Scotia  Association, 
but  they  now  organized  one  of  their  own,  with  thirteen  Churches.  The  Southern 
Baptist  Association  of  New  Brunswick  was  formed  in  1850,  and  in  1885  these  seven 
Associations,  from  these  small  beginnings,  numbered  352  Churches,  with  40,98Jr 
members.  Some  of  the  fathers  who  laid  these  broad  foundations  were  most  remark- 
able men.  As  pioneers  they  were  marked  by  breadth  of  view,  singleness  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  and  a  Clirist-like  self-denial.  The  names  of  Tliomas  H.  Chipman, 
Theodore  and  Harris  Harding,  Edward  and  James  Manning  and  Joseph  Dimock 
will  ever  be  worthy  of  the  highest  honor.  These  and  many  more  were  all  of  one 
spirit  and  endowed  with  a  great  diversity  of  gifts,  but,  by  universal  consent,  prob- 
ably Edward  Manning  would  i-ank  amongst  the  first. 

He  was  converted  imder  the  preaching  of  Henry  Alline,  and  in  coming  to  the 
light  passed  through  a  '  horror  of  great  darkness.'  He  traveled  through  these  prov- 
inces in  evangelistic  labors,  often  on  snow  shoes  in  the  deptli  of  winter,  to  preach 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  His  first  pastorate,  1795,  was  over  the  mixed  Church 
in  Cornwallis,  and  for  three  years  after  his  ordination  he  was  greatly  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  but  at  last  he  went  to  Annapolis  and  was  immersed  bj'  T.  H. 
Chipman.  Soon  after  he  renounced  open  communion,  and  with  seven  members  of 
his  Church  separated  from  the  main  body.  He  continued  in  his  pastorate  till  his 
death  in  1S51,  and  amongst  his  last  words  were  these  :  '  Oh !  the  infinite  greatness 
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^nd  grandeur  of  God.'  He  was  imbued  with  deep  piety  and  fervency  of  spirit ;  he 
was  a  champion  of  religious  Uberty,  and  possibly  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  pro- 
fundity and  logical  power.  As  a  '  dissenting '  preacher,  he  met  with  stern  opposition 
and  persecution  from  those  of  the  Established  Church,  meeting  the  harsher  intoler- 
ance of  lsQ\x  Brunswick  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  born  to  rule  his  own  spirit. 

Theodore  Seth  Harding  was  another  Gospel  warrior  of  those  days.  His  first 
religious  impressions  were  received  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  AUine,  when  at  the 
age  of  eight,  but  he  was  converted  under  the  powerful  preaching  of  Rev.  Freeborn 
Garretson,  a  Methodist  missionai-y  from  the  United  States,  who  was  sent  to  Xova 
Scotia  in  1787.  Mr.  Harding  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Horton  Baptist  Church 
in  1796,  and  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death,  in  1855.  But  like  Manning  and 
others,  he  extended  his  labors  in  every  direction,  even  to  the  United  States.  In 
intellect  he  M-as  not  the  peer  of  Manning,  but  far  surpassed  him  in  fluency  and 
■other  elements  of  oratorical  power,  so  that  as  a  preacher  he  had  few  equals  any- 
where. 

Joseph  Dimock  was  the  sou  of  Daniel,  who  l)aptized  his  father  when  he  fled 
for  refuge  from  Connecticut.  Joseph  was  ordained  as  pastor  at  Chester,  in  1793, 
and  although  he  made  long  missionary  tours  in  all  directions,  he  remained  its  pastor 
till  his  death,  in  1817.  He  met  with  great  opposition  in  his  work.  At  Lunenberg 
infuriated  mobs,  maddened  with  liquor,  determined  to  inflict  personal  violence  upon 
him,  but  his  firmness  awed  them  and  his  gentleness  disarmed  their  wrath.  These 
are  selected  as  types  out  of  a  large  body  of  powerful  and  self-denying  men,  who 
■  have  left  the  marvelous  record  of  their  work  in  these  provinces. 

The  Baptist  pi-ess  of  Canada  had  its  inception  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Association, 
in  1825,  which  voted  to  'Bequest  the  Baptist  Association  of  New  Brunswick  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  publication  of  a  Beligious  Periodical  Magazine.'  From  this 
action  sprang  the  '  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,'  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1827.  It  was  a  quarterly,  published  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  edited  by  Eev. 
Charles  Tupper,  and  was  continued  until  January,  1837,  when  it  gave  place  to  the 
■'Christian  Messenger,'  a  weekly,  published  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  From  that  time  it  has 
rendered  noble  service  to  all  our  denominational  interests,  and  still  exists  in  com- 
bination with  the  '  Christian  Visitor,'  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  '  Christian  Visitor ' 
was  estal)lislied  in  1818,  and  was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Very,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Bay  of  Minas,  in  1852,  when  returning  from  a  geological  excursion,  in  com- 
pany witii  Professor  Chipman  and  four  students  of  Acadia  College,  all  of  whom 
perished.  For  a  time  the  paper  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Robinson  and 
I.  E.  Bill.  After  a  time,  Rev.  Dr.  Bill  assumed  full  charge  as  proprietor  and  editor, 
and  conducted  this  journal  with  marked  ability,  but  in  1885  the  two  papers  were 
purchased  by  a  company,  and  united  under  tlie  editorship  of  Rev.  Calvin  Goodspeed 
as  the  'Messenger  and  Visitor,'  published  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  first  regular  Missionary  Society  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptists  began  in  1815, 
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•when  the  Association,  meeting  at  Cornwallis,  '  Voted,  tiiat  tlie  Association  is  con- 
sidered a  Missionary  Society,  and  with  them  is  left  the  whole  management  of  the 
mission  business.'  A  contribution  of  §118,  00  was  made  at  this  session  for  sending 
a  missionary  eastward  of  Halifax.  From  time  to  time  the  Association  sent  out  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  1820  the  first  Home  Mission  Board  was  appointed  in  Xew  Bruns- 
wick. •  Mite  Societies '  were  formed  in  the  Churches  which  were  of  great  utility. 
The  Female  Mite  Society  of  the  Germain  Street  Clmrch,  in  St.  John,  contributed 
860,  that  year,  a  degree  of  liberality  which,  if  attained  by  all  the  Churches  at 
this  time,  would  fill  the  mission  treasury  to  repletion.  The  first  Xova  Scotia  '  So- 
ciety for  the  maintainance  of  Foreign  Missions '  was  formed  at  the  Chester  meeting 
of  the  Association,  1838,  and  a  Foreign  Mission  Board  was  appointed  soon  after  in 
Xew  Brunswick.  Burma  was  chosen  as  the  field  of  labor,  and  the  first  missionary 
sent  out  was  Rev.  R.  E.  Burpee,  in  1845;  he  died  in  18.50.  After  his  death 
the  Provincial  Board  sent  money  annually  to  support  native  preachers,  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  A.  R.  R.  Crawley,  of  Henthada.  Dr.  Tujjper  was  for  many 
years  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board.  His  life  was  a  wonderful  triumph  of 
energy  and  industry.  His  schooling  was  limited  to  ten  weeks  after  he  was  ten  years 
of  age,  and  yet  by  dint  of  self-education  he  became  proficient  in  many  languages : 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  Syriac  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  it  is  said  that  he  read  the  Xew  Testament  in  the  first  three  of  these  at 
least  one  hundred  times.  At  the  Jubilee  of  liis  ordination  Dr.  Tupper  stated,  that 
as  a  minister  he  had  traveled  in  fifty  years  140,000  miles,  principally  on  horseback,  had 
preached  0,750  sermons,  attended  and  generally  taken  part  in  3,4.30  other  meetings, 
had  made  11,520  family  visits,  married  238  couples,  had  conducted  542  funerals,  and 
baptized  522  converts.  Surel^s  if  works  save  men.  Brother  Tnpper's  chance  should 
be  better  than  that  of  some  Canadian  brethren,  however  it  may  be  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  S.  T.  Rand's  name  forms  an  important  leaf  in  the  Indian  mis- 
sionary history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  especially  amongst  the  Micmacs.  lie  has 
pursued  this  work  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  with  indomitable  perseverance 
and  chiefly  at  his  own  charges. 

Our  brethren  have  also  done  an  immense  work  in  these  Provinces  by  their 
educational  institutions.  Their  f athei-s,  generally,  knew  nothing  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  yet  their  interest  in  laying  the  foundations  of  these  schools  was  unique  rather 
than  remarkable.  They  early  saw  that  if  the  denomination  was  to  do  its  Master's  work 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  they  must  make  early  provision  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  the  Churches,  especiallj-  for  an  educated  ministry.  The  venerable  '  Father 
Munro  '  gave  this  terse  expression  to  their  common  conviction :  '  The  man  who  suc- 
cessfully succeeds  me  in  the  pastoral  oflBce  must  stand  on  my  shoulders.'  It  is 
probable  that  the  fii-st  suggestion  of  a  Baptist  institution  of  learning  for  these  Prov- 
inces was  made  by  Edward  Manning,  and  when  the  subject  came  up  for  discnssion 
he  pondered  every  point,  and  corresponded  largely  with  the  brethren  in  the  United 
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States  on  the  matter.  Tlie  way  was  dark,  the  Baptists  were  a  feeble  folk  to  under- 
take such  a  work,  yet  a  series  of  events  occurred  between  1820-50  which  facilitated 
the  project.  The  founding  of  the  Granville  Street  Church  at  Halifax  by  a  number 
of  members  seceding  from  the  Church  of  England  gave  force  to  the  movement.  Tlie 
Crawley  family  and  others  amongst  them  were  educated,  and  were  read}'  to  give 
their  influence  in  this  direction.  The  remarkable  revival  of  1828  brought  a  num- 
ber of  educated  men  into  the  Baptist  Churches  and  ministry',  who  became  active 
workers  in  the  cause  of  education — such  men  as  John  Prj'or,  E.  A.  Crawle^',  William 
Chipman,  Ingraham  E.  Bill  and  otliers.  The  Granville  Street  Church  was  admitted 
into  the  Association  in  1S2S,  at  its  meeting  in  Horton,  at  which  time  the  Prospectus 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Baptist  Education  Society  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  by  the 
Halifax  messengers  of  the  Church  there.  The  Society  aimed  to  establish  a  sem- 
inary of  learning,  and  to  aid  indigent  young  men  in  studying  for  tlie  ministry.  Their 
action  will  appear  sufficiently  courageous  when  it  is  taken  into  the  account  that 
twenty-nine  little  Churches,  numbering  in  all  1,772  members,  formed  their  entire 
strength.  The  first  result  M'as  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  at  Horton,  with 
Eev.  William  Pryor  as  Principal.  This  school  has  continued  ever  since,  and  is  per- 
petually fitting  men  for  College  life  and  all  the  various  fields  of  usefulness. 

The  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  numbered  but  about  2,000  in  1831,  when  they 
followed  the  example  of  their  Nova  Scotia  brethren  and  opened  a  'Seminary'  in 
P'redericton.  In  1812  the  Rev.  Charles  Spurden,  of  Hereford,  England,  was 
appointed  principal,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Spurden  was 
greatly  endeared  to  bis  students  and  his  brethren  generally  by  his  literary  attain- 
ments and  lovable  qualities  of  character ;  he  died  in  1876,  after  a  short  pastorate  in 
the  Fredericton  Church.  The  Seminary  did  good  service  under  other  principals,  but 
it  was  closed  after  manj'  years  of  financial  struggle,  and  within  a  few  years  another 
has  been  opened  at  St.  John,  under  more  favorable  conditions ;  from  its  opening  it 
has  had  a  female  department.  A  female  seminary  was  opened  in  1861,  in  connection 
with  the  Horton  (Wolfville)  School,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  operation.  The  intol- 
erance of  the  dominant  Church  had  much  to  do  with  the  founding  of  denom- 
inational schools  and  colleges.  Early  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  King's  College 
was  founded  at  Windsor,  under  the  aegis  of  the  English  Church,  which  admitted  no 
student  except  on  subscription  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Dalhousie  College  was 
founded  in  1820,  with  public  funds,  ostensibly  as  a  non-sectarian  University  for  the 
Province.  But  when  it  was  oj^ened  the  classical  chair  was  refused  to  Rev.  E.  A. 
Crawley,  for  the  sole  reason,  as  Dr.  Bill  states :  '  That  those  in  charge  felt  bound, 
as  they  said,  to  connect  the  college  exclusively  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.'  Thus 
mocked,  the  friends  of  Baptist  education  found  it  time  to  bestir  themselves,  and 
the  result  was  a  determination  to  found  a  college  of  their  own,  hence  the  origin 
of  Acadia  College.  In  addition  to  the  great  burden  of  raising  the  necessary  funds 
by  so  feeble  a  folk,  their  task  was  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
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requisite  cliarter.  Their  foes  raised  a  popular  cry  against  the  rnuUiplication  of  feeble 
colleges,  until  the  spirit  of  the  Baptists  was  thoroughly  aroused,  when  tiiey  resolved 
to  maintain  their  right  to  possess  such  an  institution  if  they  paid  for  it  with  their 
own  money.  The  Committee  of  their  Educational  Society  went  to  Halifax  in  a 
body,  and  Mr.  Crawley  eloquently  pleaded  the  justice  of  their  cause  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  which  i-efused  the  charter  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  seat  of  war  was 
then  transferred  to  public  platforms  and  the  newspapers,  with  such  effect,  that  in 
1840  the  House  was  flooded  with  petitions  for  the  charter.  After  a  determined  and 
bitter  contest  the  Assembly  granted  it  by  a  majority  of  twelve,  the  champion  of  the 
Baptists  being  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnstone,  a  member  of  the  Upper  House ;  it  also 
passed  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  second  struggle  arose  on  a  more  questionable  point.  Large  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  aid  of  King's  and  Dalhousie  Colleges,  and  the  Baptists 
thought  it  but  common  justice  that  they  should  share  in  the  public  fund  set  apart 
for  higher  education ;  some  few  of  them,  however,  holding  that  this  position  com- 
promised the  principle  of  voluntary  support.  This  demand  re-opened  the  whole 
question  of  college  policy  for  the  Province,  the  leading  liberal  politicians  favoring 
the  plan  of  one  central  university.  The  Baptists  boldly  entered  the  political  arena, 
made  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnstone  their  candidate,  elected  him  to  the  Legislature  by  au 
overwhelming  majority  and  pressed  their  claim  successfully.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character,  of  fine  culture  and  splendid  abilities.  Afterwards,  for 
many  years,  he  was  Attorney  General  and  Premier  of  the  Province  ;  he  also  filled 
the  chair  of  Chief  Justice  with  distinction,  and  declined  the  governorship  of  the 
Province  shortly  before  his  death.  In  1863  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
rehabilitate  Dalhousie  as  the  Provincial  University.  Failing  in  that,  a  larger  scheme 
was  proposed,  under  which  denominational  colleges  should  each  receive  an  annual 
grant  for  a  term  of  years,  on  condition  that  they  surrendered  or  held  in  reserve  their 
powers  to  grant  degrees.  These  powers  were  to  be  transferred  to  a  Provincial 
L'niversity  to  be  established  at  Halifax.  This  was  not  to  be  a  teaching  institution, 
but  simply  an  examining  body  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  to  prescribe  the 
curricula  for  all  the  afiiliated  colleges.  After  an  animated  debate  at  the  Baptist 
Convention,  held  at  Sackville,  1ST6,  the  proposition  to  afiiliate  Acadia  College  with 
the  Halifax  L'niversity  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

TJiis  college  has  had  a  perpetual  struggle  with  financial  difficulties  consequent 
on  its  small  and  by  no  meanswealthy  constituency,  but  it  has  made  constant  progress, 
and  its  influence  on  the  ministry  and  Churches  is  seen  everywhere  in  their  liberal 
culture,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  development.  The  first  effort  to  raise  an 
endowment  was  made  in  18.52,  and  by  various  other  efforts  the  amount  has  been 
increased  to  about  -$100,000.  In  ISIO  it  was  adopted  as  the  College  of  the  Baptists 
in  the  three  Maritime  Pro\-inces.  Many  of  its  students  have  attained  considerable 
distinction,  and  hold  responsible  positions  in  the  Dominion  and  the  L'nited  States.    Dr. 
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Crawlcj',  -who  did  so  much  to  establisli  it  and  was  its  first  president,  felt  compelled 
to  resign  that  office  in  1S56,  to  attend  to  certain  private  business  affairs  which,  for 
the  time  being,  demanded  his  entire  attention.  But  after  their  arrangement,  in  1865, 
he  returned  to  his  work  as  an  educator,  accepting  the  chair  of  Classics,  and  for  a 
time  he  also  served  as  Principal  in  the  Theological  Department.  He  still  retains 
his  connection  with  the  Institution  as  Professor  Emeritus.  Acadia  College  M'as 
never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present. 

The  venerable  J.  M.  Cramp,  D.D.,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
College  as  its  second  President,  was  the  son  of  Eev.  Thomas  Cramp,  a  Piaptist  min- 
ister in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  was  born  in 
1796,  baptized  in  1812,  and  was  educated 
at  Stepney  College.  He  was  ordained  in 
1818  as  pastor  of  the  Dean  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Southwark,  London.  Subse- 
quently, for  fourteen  years,  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  in  his  native  town.  In  1840  he 
liecame  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Hastings, 
Sussex.  Four  years  later  he  was  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Canada  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  to  take  charge  of  the 
Montreal  Baptist  College  ;  and  in  1857 
he  became  President  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Acadia  College. 
He  continued  in  active  service  till  the 
infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire, in  1869,  when  he  was  made  Professor 
Emeritus;  his  death  occurred  a  few  years  later.  Dr.  Cramp's  attainments  were 
extensive ;  he  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  a  sound  theologian,  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  is  seen  in  his  '  Baptist  History.'  He  was  a  true  friend 
of  a  pure  Bible,  always  insisting  on  fidelity  to  God  in  the  translation  of  his  Word. 
His  character  was  sweet  and  unselfish,  his  aims  were  high,  and  his  life  stainless  and 
full  of  affability.  As  a  writer  he  is  well  known  by  his  '  Text  Book  of  Popery,^ 
which  is  regarded  as  authoritative,  also  by  his  '  Paul  and  Christ,'  and  numerous 
other  publications. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  D.D..  the  present  President  of  Acadia  College,  is  a  native 
of  Vermont,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  of  the  class  of  1847.  He  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  Newton,  and  was  ordained  in  1853.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Classics  in  Acadia  in  1855,  which  chair  he  resigned  in  1860.  He 
then  served  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.,  and  as  Principal  of 
the  New  London  Academy,  N.  IL,  but  in  1869  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Aca- 
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(lia.  with  the  chair  uf  Iiitelluctnal  and  Moral  PhiUxsoiiliy.  Wliile  Dr.  Sawyer  is  very 
iiiiassuining  and  quiet,  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  Dominion.  lie 
is  accurate  and  e.\tensive  in  liis  schohirsliip,  keen  in  liis  perception,  close  and  logical 
in  his  habit  of  thought.  In  the  class-room  he  has  few  etjuals  in  throwing  the  student 
back  upon  his  own  resources  and  compelling  him  to  make  his  best  intellectual 
efforts.  The  efficient  staff  of  tutors,  with  himself,  are  making  the  Institution  a 
blessing  to  the  Denomination,  as  one  of  the  agencies  which  are  doing  so  much  to 
make  the  Baptists  more  and  more  powerful  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

TuE  Pkovixce  of  Quebec,  formerly  Lower  Canada,  is  another  interesting  field 
of  Baptist  labor.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  this  Province,  of  which  we  find  any 
record,  was  formed  in  17i^4  at  Caldwell's  Manor,  not  far  from  the  Vermont  boi'der. 
For  many  years  this  neighborhood  had  been  occupied  by  Loyalist  Itefugees,  mostly 
from  Connecticut.  Kev.  John  Hubbard  and  Ariel  Ivendrick,  missionaries  of  the 
"Woodstock  (Yt.)  Baptist  Association,  visited  and  preached  in  this  settlement ;  theii- 
labors  were  greatly  blessed ;  Kev.  Elisha  Andrews,  of  Fairfax,  baptized  about  thirty 
converts  and  formed  them  into  a  Church.  Two  years  later  some  of  its  members 
removed  to  a  new  township  called  Eaton,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  district 
of  Three  Rivers,  and  were  organized  into  a  Church.  Several  others  were  formed  in 
this  part  of  Lower  Canada  under  the  labors  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary 
Societ}-.  Benedict  speaks  of  three  of  these  as  members  of  the  Fairlield  Associa- 
tion in  1S12,  namely,  those  of  St.  Armand,  Stanbridge  and  Dunham.  A  somewhat 
similar  movement  took  place  in  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  in  1794.  Reuben 
Crandall,  then  a  licentiate,  settled  at  Hallowell,  in  what  is  now  the  County  of  Prince 
Edward,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  following  year  he  organ- 
ized a  Church.  Another  licentiate,  T.  Finch,  organized  a  Church  in  Thurlow,  now 
Ilaldiniand,  about  1804,  which  seems  to  have  been  known  as  the  Charlotteville 
Church,  and  in  a  comparatively  few  years  eight  Churches  were  set  off  from  this  body. 
Other  laborers  established  Churches  about  the  same  time  in  Cramahe,  Rawdon,  and 
neighboring  places.  About  1S03  the  first  Association  in  this  district  was  formed, 
called  the  Thurlow,  but  afterwards  the  Haldimand  Association,  and  this  was  a  center 
of  Baptist  influence  iintil  this  regiim  of  Canada  became  dotted  with  Baptist  Churches 
gathered  into  several  Associations.  Thus  it  is  seen  tliat  the  pioneer  Churches  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  were  planted  by 
missionaries  from  the  United  States,  excepting  the  elder  Churches  embraced  in  what 
is  now  the  Ottawa  Association.  The  members  who  first  composed  its  Churches,  with 
their  pastoi-s,  were  largely  emigrants  from  Scotland.  The  eldest  of  these,  Breadal- 
bane,  was  organized  in  ISl"  with  thirteen  members,  all  Scotch,  their  first  elders  being- 
Duncan  Campbell  and  Donald  McLaurin.  K^ext  in  order  was  the  Clarence  Church. 
1S17,  formed  of  seven  members.  John  Edwards,  who  was  instrumental  in  its  forma- 
tion, was  converted  in  Edinl)urgh  under  the  ministry  of  the  Haldanes.  Other  Churches 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  as  Dales  ville  and  Osgoode,  have  a  similar  origin  and  historv. 
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The  first  Baptist  Church  of  Montreal  was  not  organized  till  1S30,  but  it  natu- 
rally took  a  leading  part  in  originating  and  shaping  the  missionary  and  educational 
work  in  this  part  of  Canada.  Rev.  John  Gilmour,  of  Aberdeen,  was  its  first  pastor, 
a  zealous  leader  in  denominational  work  for  many  years.  These  and  most  of  the 
othei-  Churches  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  practiced  open  communion,  a  subject  which  for  many  years  kept  them  in 
grievous  friction  with  those  of  the  western  part.  The  eastern  Churches  held  with 
right  good  Scotch  grip  all  the  orthodox  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  the  immersion  of 
believers  on  their  trust  in  Christ.  But  they  regarded  the  edification  of  the  brethren 
and  the  observance  of  the  Supper  as  the  chief  ends  of  the  Gospel  Church,  losing 
sight  of  its  aggressive  character.  They  believed  that  evangelists  should  ho  sup- 
ported while  preaching,  but  gave  no  remuneration  to  the  elders  of  their  own 
Churches.  They  made  the  plurality  of  elders,  the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Sup- 
per, the  liberty  of  the  unordained  to  administer  ordinances,  and  exhortations  on  the 
Lord's  day,  binding  as  duties  on  the  whole  brotherhood.  Unanimity  was  required 
in  all  their  decisions,  and  if  a  minority  dissented  the  majority  took  their  reasons  for 
dissent  into  consideration.  If  these  were  found  valid  the  majority  altered  their 
decision  ;  if  not,  they  exhorted  the  minority  to  repentance,  but  if  they  repented  not 
they  were  excommunicated.  They  held  that  the  exercise  of  discipline  on  the 
Lord's  day  M'as  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and  they  never  neglected  the  duty  of 
]nirging  out  the  'old  leaven,'  but  rather  enjoyed  the  exercise.  Down  to  1834, 
including  the  Montreal  and  Breadalbane  Churches,  they  numbered  but  four  Clinrches 
and  three  ministers. 

Li  the  years  1831^35  a  memorable  revival  of  religion  gave  new  life  to  the 
Baptist  cause  in  Eastern  Canada.  It  began  in  Montreal  and  extended  through  the 
Churches  of  the  valley,  the  immediate  result  being  that  the  Churches  came  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  formed  the  Ottawa  Association.  A  second  revival,  under 
the  labors  of  Messrs.  McPhail,  Fyfe,  and  other  ardent  young  missionaries,  was  en- 
joyed three  or  four  years  later.  Its  center  was  in  Osgoode  and  vicinity,  and  it  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  spread  of  Baptist  principles.  The  growth  of  the  denomination 
in  the  "West  was  more  rapid.  The  fertile  regions  bordering  on  the  LTpper  St.  Law- 
rence and  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  invited  a  large  influx  of  population.  The  Haldi- 
mand  Association  included  the  Churches  in  the  London  district,  but  the  Upper 
Canada  Association,  which  lield  its  first  meeting  in  1819,  embraced  the  neighbor- 
hood whicii  includes  Toronto  and  Brantford.  In  1839  there  were  five  Eegular  and 
one  '  Irregular,'  or  open  communion,  Baptist  Association,  their  statistics  being : 
Churches,  172  ;  members,  3,722.  Nine  or  ten  Churches,  with  a  membership  of 
about  560,  M-ere  not  connected  with  any  association,  making  in  all  about  4,282  mem- 
bers. The  following  statistics  for  1885  indicate  the  growth  of  the  denomination  in 
the  entire  Dominion— Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  North-west  Territory: 
Churches,  370 ;  members,  28,987.     New  Branswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
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ward's  Isliind  :  Churches,  352 ;  members,  40,989.  Tlic  total  fur  liritisli  America 
being :  Of  Cliurches,  722 ;  and  of  members,  69,971. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  Ottawa  Association,  in  1836,  it  resolved  unanimously 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Great  Britain  to  solicit  aid  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Canada,  and  to  establish  an  academy  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry. The  academy  was  commenced  in  that  year,  Rev.  Newton  Bosworth  taking 
charge  of  the  instruction,  llev.  John  Gihnour  visited  England  and  Scotland  as  the 
agent  of  the  Association,  and  received  collections  there  of  about  §5,000  for  erecting 
a  proper  building,  and  a  society  was  formed  in  London  known  as  the  Baptist  Cana- 
dian Missionary  Society.  On  Mr.  Gilmour's  return  a  similar  society  was  formed  in 
Canada,  having  for  its  aim  the  support  of  home  missionaries  and  the  promotion  of 
theological  education.  It  accomplished  an  excellent  work.  Tlie  'Canada  Baptist 
Magazine  and  Missionary  Register '  was  published  as  a  monthly  for  two  or  three 
years  under  its  supervision  ;  but  it  was  discontinued  about  the  year  1842,  when  a 
weekly  paper  appeared  known  as  the  '  Montreal  Register.' 

A  root  of  bitterness  in  the  communion  question  sprang  up,  which  finally  led  to 
the  extinction  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  Canada,  and  this  controversy  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Baptists  became  more  pronounced  year  by  year.  The  Society 
disclaimed  that  it  was  an  open  communion  body,  and  avowed  that  the  Churches 
which  it  assisted  were  maiidy  strict  communion  bodies.  Distrust  abounded,  and 
al)0ut  the  year  1854  the  Western  Canada  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Strict  Communionists,  and  the  Montreal  Society 
soon  died.  In  1843  the  Canada  Baptist  Union  had  been  formed,  somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  English  Union,  its  general  objects  being  to  promote  the  unity  and 
prosperity  of  the  denomination,  'especially  to  watch  over  our  religious  rights  and 
privileges  ;  to  secure  their  permanence  and  promote  their  extension.'  Ample  scope 
was  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  its  vigilance  and  wisdom.  At  that  time  the  great 
doctrines  of  religious  equality  and  freedom  of  conscience  were  not  well  understood 
in  Canada,  so  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Baptists  to  bring  them  and  their  defense 
to  the  front.  They  had  to  meet  the  Clergy  Reserves  Question,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
provision  in  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  whereby  an  allotment  equal  in  value  to 
line  seventh  of  all  grants  of  public  lands  in  Upper  Canada  was  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  a  '  Protestant  clergy.'  These  reserves  soon  became  valuable,  while 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  'Protestant  clergy'  made  it  a  subject  of  contention 
amongst  the  Protestant  denominations  for  many  years.  Some  claimed  that  the  word 
Protestant  was  merely  the  antithesis  of  '  Catholic,'  and  so,  that  the  reserves  were  for 
the  benefit  of  all  sects  which  abjured  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Others 
maintained  as  stoutly  that  the  word  '  clergy '  designated  only  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  it  had  never  been  applied  in  any  British  statute  to  any 
ministers  but  those  of  that  Church  and  of  Rome.  Tlie  Baptists,  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, refused  to  apply  for  any  portion  of  tiiese  funds,  but  insisted  on  their  secu- 
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larization  and  use  for  legitimate  State  purposes.  Messrs.  Davies,  Cramp,  Gilmonr. 
Girdwood  and  Fj'fe,  their  leaders,  denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  vote  lands  or 
money  to  any  Church,  and  demanded  religious  equality  before  the  law,  leaving  all 
denominations  to  support  tliemselves. 

The  same  principles  were  involved  and  the  same  ground  was  taken  in  regard  to 
university  endownient.  In  1797  the  Englisli  Government  had  authorized  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada  to  set  apart  the  land  of 
ten  townships,  equal  to  half  a  million  of  acres,  as  a  foundation  for  four  Grammar 
Schools  and  a  University.  At  this  period  the  Executive,  tlie  Legislature  and  the 
Councils  were,  almost  without  exception,  members  of  the  dominant  Church,  and 
cast  their  influence  so  solidly  for  the  Episcopal  High  Church  party  that  it  became 
known  as  the  •  Family  Compact.'  Arch-deacon,  afterwards  Bishop  Strachan,  a 
crafty,  resolute  and  not  over-scrupulous  politician,  was  at  their  head.  Backed  by 
powerful  friends  and  using  many  machinations  he  secured  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  University  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  erection  of  the  Granunar  Schools.  The  Executive  Government 
was  also  to  be  created  a  permanent  commission,  with  power  to  dispose  of  the  lands 
and  manage  the  revenues,  and  so  to  remove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  con- 
trol. This  high-handed  attempt  to  saddle  an  Established  Church  and  an  exclusively 
Episcopal  University  upon  the  infant  province  was  resisted  by  the  Baptists  at  every 
step.  They  petitioned  the  Government  and  remonstrated  strenuously,  and  after 
much  other  action  their  Union,  in  ISiS,  gave  the  following  as  their  voice  on  the  sub 
jcct : 

'  That  in  our  estimation  the  most  just,  and  ultimately  the  most  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  so-called  University  Question,  would  be  founded  on  the  following 
general  principles:  To  contine  the  funds  of  the  University  exclusively  to  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts,  Sciences,  Law  and  Medicine,  giving  no  support  whatever  to  Theolog- 
ical Professors  of  any  denomination,  but  leaving  each  sect  to  support  out  of  its  own 
j;e60urces  its  teachers  in  diviuity.' 

This  was  followed  in  1853  with  an  utterance  through  their  Missionary  Society, 
in  words  declaring : 

'  In  the  most  emphatic  and  decided  manner  its  determination  never  to  rest  satis- 
lied  until  the  Clergy  Reserves  are  secularized  by  the  Government,'  and  the  'fixed 
resolution  of  the  Churches  throughout  the  entire  Province  of  Canada,  to  resist  by 
every  lawful  and  available  means  any  and  every  attempt  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Government,  or  otherwise,  to  induce  the  Baptist  denomination,  in  particular,  and 
the  other  religious  denominations  in  Canada,  to  accept  of  any  partition  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  Fund,  for  any  purpose  whatever.' 

Partition  had  been  pressed  in  some  quarters  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  but,  true 
to  their  ancient  faith,  the  Baptists  would  have  none  of  it;  they  finally  triumphed, 
and  as  the  result  Canada  now  enjoys  the  same  religious  liberty  that  is  secured  to 
all  in  the  United  States. 
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In  regard  to  Baptist  periodicals  in  Canada  West,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  after 
one  or  two  futile  attempts,  the  '  Christian  Messenger'  began  its  publication  at  Brant- 
ford,  in  1853,  but  in  1859  it  was  removed  to  Toronto,  and  its  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  the  'Canadian  Baptist,'  which  is  still  published  as  the  leading  organ  of 
Baptist  opinion.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  purchased  by  a  company  of  which  the 
Hon.  William  McMaster  is  the  principal  stockholder.  The  constitution  of  the  com- 
pany makes  the  various  denominational  Societies  the  joint  beneliciaries  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  paper.  But  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  Mr.  McMaster  announced 
in  October,  1886,  his  readiness  to  hand  over  the  paid-up  stock  held  by  him,  amount- 
ing to  $40,000,  to  those  Societies,  which  are  now  quite  numerous.  During  the  last 
thirty-four  years,  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  of  Ontario,  has  planted  seventy 
self-sustaining  Churches,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  converts  have  been  baptized 
on  its  field,  west  of  the  city  of  Kingston.  During  the  last  year  it  helped  to 
support  sixty-two  feeble  Churches  and  maintained  preaching  at  sixty  out-stations. 
The  Baptists  of  that  vicinity  have  expended  about  $130,000  in  home  mission  work. 
The  field  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Society  lies  amongst  a  population  two  thirds  of 
whom  speak  French  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  French-speaking  people  are 
crowding  the  English-speaking  people  out,  and  many  of  our  Churches  are  depleted, 
yet  in  1885  one  hundred  and  thirteen  converts  were  baptized  on  the  field.  Steps 
are  already  taken  for  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conventions. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  it  was  auxiliary  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union ;  but  in  1873  it 
undertook  an  independent  mission  to  the  Telugus.  Six  missionaries  with  their 
wives,  and  two  unmarried  female  missionaries,  have  been  sent  to  that  field.  During 
twelve  years  the  Society  has  expended  more  than  $100,000  in  foreign  work,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  Rev.  A.  V.  Tiinpany  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Currie  have  died  at 
their  posts  as  missionaries.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces sustains  about  the  same  number  of  laborers,  and  both  of  them  employ  several 
native  preachers  also.  The  'elect'  ladies  in  all  the  provinces  are  rendering  efficient 
aid  by  auxiliary  societies  and  a  monthly  paper,  tlie  'Missionary  Link,'  which  does 
good  service  in  the  same  cause. 

The  Grand  Ligne  Mission,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  in  operation 
for  half  a  century,  and  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  5,000  persons  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  who  are  now  scattered  over  Canada,  the  New  England 
States  and  the  far  West.  About  3,000  of  these  passed  several  years  in  the  sciiools 
of  the  mission,  and  are  spreading  abroad  the  light  which  they  received  there.  T.  S. 
Shenston,  Esq.,  of  Brantford,  Treasurer  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  f)f 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  is  one  of  the  noblest  laymen  in  Canada.  During  the  most 
critical  years  of  its  iiistory  he  was  Treasurer  of  its  Board  and  has  always  been 
amongst  its  most  liberal  supporters.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1822,  and 
came  to  Canada  when  but  nine  years  of  age.     Endowed  with  superior  native  ability, 
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controlled  by  unfliiKliing  integrity  and  industry,  lie  has  risen  to  great  usefulness  and 
honor.  He  eoTnnienced  life  as  a  farmer,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  made  a 
magistrate  in  Oxford  County,  where  he  resided.  There  were  seventy -five  magisti-ates 
in  that  county,  and  the  returns  of  convictions  show  that  he  did  more  magisteiial 
business  than  all  of  thein  put  together.  In  1851  he  published  a  'Count}'  Warden 
and  Municipal  Officer's  Assistant,' and  in  1S52  an  'Oxford  Gazetteer.'  He  set  up 
type  and  printed  with  his  own  hands  a  work  on  'Baptism,'  in  1864,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  held  the  office  of  Registei-  of  Brant  County.  In  conjunction  with  another 
generous  soul,  for  years  he  sustained  an  Orphan  House  for  twenty-two  girls  in  Brant- 
ford.  He  is  senior  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  and  has  been 
the  Superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school  for  the  better  part  of  twenty-five  years. 
In  addition  to  the  books  here  named  he  has  published  sevei-al  others,  amongst  them, 
'The  Sinner  and  his  Saviour'  (256  pages),  and  an  ingenious  'Perpetual  Calendar," 
reliable  for  some  hundreds  of  years.  All  this  is  the  work  of  what  is  called  a  'self- 
made'  man. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Baptist  Educational  work  will  be  acceptable.  In  1838  the 
Committee  of  the  London  Society  sent  out  Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  to  take  charge  of 
tlie  Tlieological  Institution  at  Montreal,  known  as  the  '  Canada  Baptist  College.'  As 
the  number  of  students  increased  a  comfortable  stone  building  was  purchased, 
where  the  M-ork  was  done  with  tolerable  efficiency  until  1843,  when  Dr.  Davies 
returned  to  London  to  act  as  a  Professor  in  Regent's  Park  College.  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Fj-fe  had  charge  of  the  Montreal  Institution  in  1843-44,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cramp ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  a  costly  edifice  was  built,  and  its  debts 
were  so  heavy  that  in  1849  it  succumbed;  the  library  and  property  were  sold  and  it 
was  discoutinued.  While  it  was  in  operation  it  did  an  excellent  work,  and  many  of 
its  students  of  high  character  are  a  blessing  to  the  Churches  still ;  its  managers  and 
supporters  were  liberal  and  large  hearted  and  its  tutors  were  able  men.  But  its 
location  was  400  miles  east  of  the  principal  center  of  Canadian  Baptist  population, 
its  sympathies  and  methods  were  not  sufficiently  American,  it  was  thought  to  cherish 
open  communion  sentiments,  and  at  that  time  there  was  little  love  amongst  the  Bap- 
tists of  Canada  West  for  an  educated  ministry;  all  of  which  causes  contributed  to 
its  downfall.  Since  this  unhappy  failure  no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish a  Baptist  institution  of  learning  in  Lower  Canada. 

Several  abortive  attempts  were  put  forth  in  this  direction  in  the  West,  the  most 
ambitious  of  which  was  in  connection  with  the  '  Maclay  College,'  projected  in  1852. 
Dr.  Maclay,  an  indefatigable  friend  of  education,  was  induced  to  make  the  attcmjit 
to  raise  £10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Institution,  more  than  half 
of  which  sum  was  subscribed.  Dr.  Maclay  was  chosen  President,  but  declined  to 
serve ;  the  managers  and  subscribers  failed  to  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  a  suc- 
cessor, and  in  other  things,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Dr.  F^-fe  devised  a 
practicable  plan  for  a  Canadian  Baptist  College,  in  1856,  which,  after  much  arduous 
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labor  and  anxious  care  lias  been  crowned  with  success.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Fyfe,  D.D., 
was  born  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1816,  was  baptized  in  1S35,  and  almost  ininiediately 
after  left  for  Madison  University  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Want  of  means  and 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  home  within  a  year,  but  he  continued  his  studies 
first  at  Montreal  and  then  at  the  '  Manual  Labor  High  School,'  Worcester,  Mass. 
He  entered  Xewtou  Theological  Seminary  in  1S39  and  graduated  thence  in  1842. 
.•\.fter  several  years  of  successful  pastoral  labor  in  other  places,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Bond  Street  Church,  Toronto.  He  submitted  to  the  denomination  his  scheme 
for  a  school  with  a  literary  and  theological  department,  providing  for  the  admission 
of  both  sexes  in  the  literary  department,  which  project  was  indorsed,  but  with  much 
misgiving.  Woodstock  was  chosen  as  its  site,  and  after  three  or  four  years  of  hard 
struggle  a  substantial  building  was  erected  there.  In  ISfiO  Dr.  Fyfe  was  con- 
strained to  resign  his  pastorate  and  accept  the  principalship,  from  which  time  until 
his  death,  in  18TS,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  its  interests.  The  tirst  edifice  was 
destroyed  by  lire  just  as  the  Institution  was  opening  its  doors  to  students,  and 
years  of  self-denying  effort  were  buried  in  heaps  of  ashes  and  blackened  bricks, 
with  a  debt  of  $6,000  on  the  smoking  embere.  With  characteristic  courage  he 
immediately  began  to  rebuild,  and  in  the  face  of  difiiculty,  discouragement  and 
gloom,  two  better  buildings  were  erected,  one  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ladies' 
department.  His  death  removed  a  prince  from  our  Canadian  Israel.  In  the  The- 
ological Department,  for  some  years  before  his  death.  Rev.  Jolm  Crawford,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  John  Torrance  had  been  associated  with  him,  and  after  his  death  the  work 
of  the  Institute  was  conducted  under  two  heads  for  a  time.  Professor  Torrance 
was  Principal  of  the  Theological,  and  Professor  J.  E.  Wells  was  Principal  of  tlie 
Literary  Department. 

The  polic}-  of  the  Canadian  Rai>tists  in  educational  work  was  greatly  changed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  William  McMaster.  Before  Dr.  Fyfe's  death  tiie 
opinion  had  begun  to  obtain  that  Toronto  was  the  proper  place  for  the  Theological 
College,  but  tlie  dread  of  creating  division  in  the  interests  of  Woodstock,  and  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  raising  money  to  erect  a  college  worthy  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  that  growing  city,  made  all  siirink  from  the  attempt.  At  that  point,  what 
had  seemed  utterly  impossible  was  made  practicable  by  Senator  McMaster's  liber- 
ality. This  great  philanthropist  was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1811. 
He  received  a  good  English  education  in  a  private  school,  and  in  1833  came  to  Can- 
ada, at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  He  soon  entered  upon  a  most  successful  and 
lionorable  mercantile  career,  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  business,  liaving  first  been 
a  clerk  and  then  a  partner  of  Robert  Cathcart.  Wlien  Montreal  was  the  great  dis- 
tributing center  for  Western  Canada,  he  was  one  of  the  few  whose  commercial  en- 
terprise and  ability  transferred  a  share  of  the  wholesale  trade  from  that  city  to  To- 
ronto. Having  established  his  firm  there  and  associated  two  of  his  nephews  with 
himself  his  business  became  immense,  until  he  retired  from   active  partnership  to 
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follow  financial  transactions,  for  wliiuh  his  foresight  and  sound  judgment  amplv 
fitted  him,  so  that  he  became  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  the  province.  He  has 
always  been  a  Liberal  in  his  politics,  and  in  1856  he  was  with  much  reluctance 
induced  to  accept  a  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada. 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  at  the  Confederation  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Mi\  McMaster  has  always  taken  a  marked  interest  in  the  educational  interests 
of  Canada.  In  1S65  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and,  ill  1873,  he  was 
made  a  Senator  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  by  Govern- 
ment appointment.  All  the 
educational  enterprises  of  the 
Baptists  have  been  aided 
largely  by  his  wisdom  and 
purse,  being  one  of  the  largest 
subscribers  to  the  "Woodstock 
Institute  ;  and  at  the  Mission- 
ary Convention  of  Ontai-io, 
held  at  St.  Catharine's  in  187it, 
it  was  resolved  that,  in  view 
of  certain  proposals  made  by 
him,  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  at  Wood 
stock  should  be  removed  to 
Toronto.  At  once  he  pur- 
chased from  the  University 
of  Toronto  a  plot  of  ground 
250  feet  square,  and  immedi- 
ately erected  thereon  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful  and  complete  college  buildings  in  the  country.  He  vested  this 
pi'operty  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  1880,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Board  Rev.  J.  H.  Castle,  D.D.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  College;  Rev.  John  Torrance,  A.M.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  and  Apologetics,  and  at  a  snbsefjnent  meeting  Professor  A.  H.  Newman, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  Seminary,  was  chosen  for  the  Chair  of  Church  History 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  A  brief  notice  of  several  of  our  brethren  %vho  have 
done  such  splendid  work  in  Canada  must  close  tliis  sketch  of  Baptists  there. 

Dr.  Castle  was  born  at  Milestown,  Penn.,  in  1830,  was  baptized  in  1846,  grad- 
uated from  the  Lewisburg  LTniversity  in  1851,  and  received  his  Doctor's  degree 
from  the  same  institution  in  18G6.     lie  was  settled  as  pastor  at   Pottsville,  Pa.,  for 
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two  years  and  a  lialf,  when  he  accepted  tlie  charge  of  tlie  First  Baptist  Churcli  in 
West  Philadelphia,  where  lie  remained  fur  fourteen  years.  In  1873  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Bond  Street  Churcii,  Toronto,  when  the  beautiful  structure  known  as 
the  Jarvis  Street  Meeting-house  was  erected  for  his  congregation,  Mr.  McMaster 
contributing  about  «60,0U0  to  the  building  fund.  He  declined  the  Principalship  of 
vVoodstock,  and  when  its  Theological  Department  was  removed  to  Toronto  all  eyes 
turned  to  him  as  eminently  fitted  to  become  its  President.  This  position  he  has  filled, 
and  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Theology,  with  great  success. 

Professor  Torrance,  who  first 
became  Principal  of  the  Woodstock 
Institution,  had  previously  been  a 
student  there  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Toronto  University,  but  he  died  be- 
fore he  could  engage  in  the  work  of 
the  new  College.  The  report  of  the 
Trustees  speaks  of  him  as  an  accurate 
scholar ;  '  his  force  and  clearness  as  a 
thinker,  the  soundness  of  his  views 
as  a  theologian,  his  aptness  as  a 
teacher,  his  reputation  in  the  denom- 
ination, and  his  uufiincliing  Christian 
integrity  gave  every  reason  to  hope 
for  him  a  long  career  of  the  highest 
usefulness.' 

Dr.  Newman  is  a  native  of 
Edgefield  County,  S.  C,  and  was 
born  in  1S52.  He  graduated  from 
Mercer  University,  Georgia,  in  1871,  and  from  Rochester  Theoloj;ical  Seminary  in 
1875.  He  spent  a  year — 1875-76 — in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where,  as  resident  graduate,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arai)ic  and  Patristic  Greek.  From  1S77  to  18S0  he  was  acting  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  at  Rochester,  and  in  1880-81  was  Pettingill  Professor  in 
the  same  institution.  He  translated  and  edited  [miner's  '  Hermeneutics  of  the  New 
Testament,'  published  at  Aiidover  in  1S77,  and  is  the  author  ui  many  review  arti- 
cles, evidencing  extensive  research  and  critical  acumen.  He  is  justly  regarded  also 
as  an  authority  in  ecclesiastical  history,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  principles 
and  politx'  of  the  Baptists.  If  his  valuable  life  is  spared,  Baptist  literature  will  be 
greatly  enriched  by  his  fruitful  pen.  At  })resent  the  Doctor  is  editing  the  'Anti-Mani- 
cbaean  Treatises  of  St.  Augustin,'  with  a  revised  translation,  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion on  the  Manichaean  Heresy. 

Malcolm  MacVicar,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  fills  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Tori-ance.  He  was  PiMiicipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti. 
Mich.,  and  his  career  as  an  edncator  has  been  successful  and  distinguished.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1829,  but  in  1835  came  to  Chatham,  in  Ontario.  He  entei-ed 
Kuo.x  College,  Toronto,  in  1850,  with  Donald,  his  brother,  now  Principal  of  the 
Presbyterian  College  in  Montreal.  While  a  student  Malcolm's  doctrinal  views 
changed,  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  185G.  He 
graduated  from  Pochester  University  in  1859,  from  which  time  to  1863  he  served  as 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  from 
that  date  to  1867  as  Princi]ial  of 
Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  N.Y. 
From  1868  lie  was  Superinteiuleiit 
of  Public  Schools  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  then  Priucijjal  of  the  Normal 
School  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  before 
he  went  to  the  Normal  Scliool  in 
Michigan.  Dr.  MacVicar  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  text- 
books in  arithmetic  and  geogi-aphy. 
He  excels  as  a  mathematician  and 
metaphysician,  and  has  made  a  s|ie- 
cial  study  of  the  relations  of  science 
to  religion.  He  is  critical,  original 
and  enthusiastic. 

Ptev.  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.D.,  was 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Churches  at  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
and  at  Montreal,  l)ut  took  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  Toronto  in  1884. 
He  brought  broad  views  and  a  loving  spirit  to  his  work,  and  having  published  a  most 
valuable  commentary  on  one  of  the  Gospels,  he  possesses  special  fitness  for  this  high 
position.  His  compeer,  Eev.  D.  M.  Welton,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  an  advanced  scholar  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  fills  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  Dr.  Welton  is  a 
graduate  of  Acadia,  also  of  a  celebrated  German  University,  and  was  for  some  years 
the  Principal  of  the  Theological  Department  in  Acadia  College. 

Theodore  H.  Kand,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  Toronto  College 
in  1885-86.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Acadia,  and  was  in  succession  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  New  Brunswick,  in  both  of  which  provinces 
he  inaugurated  and  kept  in  t>peration  for  a  number  of  yeai-s  the  noble  system  of 
free  schools  which  they  now  possess.  He  filled  a  chair  also  in  Acadia  before  he 
removed  t(»  Toronto.  Tiie  enti)-e  cost  of  sustaining  all  tliese  professorships,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  sum  expended  in  building  'McMaster  Hall'  and  in  endowing  the 
President's  chair,  was  cheerfully  assumed  by  Mr.  McMaster. 
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Eev.  N.  "Wolvcrton,  B.  A.,  was  appointed  Principal  at  Woodstock  after  theresijr- 
nation  of  Mr.  Toi-rance.  He  liad  ])reviuiisly  obtained  and  collected  pledges  for  its 
endowment  to  the  amount  of  §-40,000,  with  the  intention  of  raising  the  amount  to 
$100,000.  For  some  time  Senator  McMaster  had  purposed  to  thoronglily  equip  an 
Arts  College  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  but  has  now  determined 
to  devote  this  handsome  endowment  to  the  Woodstock  foundation.  In  view  of  this 
great  work.  Dr.  Rand  hiis  been  induced  to  accept  the  Principalsliip  of  Woodstock, 
while  Professor  Wolverton  will  devote  all  his  time  to  its  financial  management. 
Mr.  McMaster  stipulated  that  $.56,000  should  be  raised  by  the  denomination  for  new 
buildings  and  other  improvements,  of  which  sum  $50,000  has  been  raised,  and  a  now 
impulse  has  been  given  to  Baptist  educational  enterprises  all  through  Canada.  Uni- 
versity powers  will  be  sought  for  Woodstock  College,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
splendid  new  college  building  was  laid  at  Woodstock,  October  22,  1886,  by  Mrs. 
Wm.  McMaster,  when  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Rand  and  Dr.  McArthur,  of 
New  York.  The  progress  and  development  of  the  Baptists  in  Canada  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  wonderful,  and  they  bid  fair  to  make  greater  advance- 
ment still  for  the  coming  generation.  Without  referring  to  particular  pages,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  above  facts  have  been  collected  chiefly  from 'Cramp's 
History,'  'Benedict's  History,'  'Bill's  Fifty  Years  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,'  min- 
utes of  Associations,  Missionary  Reports,  Memorials  of  Acadia  College  and  the 
Canadian  Year-Books. 

Australasia  proper  comprises  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  and  North 
Australia,  Queensland  and  West  Australia,  covering  about  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Captain  Cook  discovered  New  South  Wales  in  1770,  and  slowh-  British  subjects  have 
settled  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  while  the  aboriginals  have  largely  decreased. 
Rev.  John  Saunders  may  he  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Baptists  in  Australia.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  member  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Camberwell,  in 
London,  and  renounced  every  opportunity  to  take  a  seat  in  Parliament,  preferring 
labor  for  Christ.  After  establishing  two  Churches  in  London,  his  heart  was  set  on 
planting  a  Christian  colony  in  that  stronghold  of  idolatry'  and  other  wickedness. 
Botany  Bay.  On  reaching  Sidney,  in  1834,  he  commenced  to  preach  in  the  most 
fervid  and  powerful  manner  in  the  Court-house,  where  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him. 
He  soon  formed  the  Batlihurst  Street  Church  and  remained  its  pastor  till  1848,  when 
his  health  broke.  He  then  retired  from  the  pastorate  and  died  in  1859.  Tlie  loss 
of  80  vigorous  a  leader  dampened  the  courage  of  his  Chui'ch,  but  it  revived  under 
the  new  leadership  of  Rev.  James  Voller,  whose  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  and  an 
Association  was  formed,  so  that  now  the  Baptist  force  is  most  earnest  and  vigorous  in 
Jsew  South  Wales.     The  number  of  Churches  is  22,  the  number  of  members,  1,106. 

Victoria.  The  Baptist  cause  was  planted  there  by  Rev.  William  Ham,  in  1845, 
when  the  first  Church  was  formed.  This  pioneer  labored  under  the  greatest  diflicul- 
ties,  but  a  church  edifice  was  built  in  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  in  which  he  labored 
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for  some  years.  Little  progress  was  made,  however,  until  1S56,  when  the  Rev. 
James  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  took  the  pastoral  oversight.  His  scriptural  and  logical 
preaching,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  unction  from  above,  soon  drew  large  audiences, 
so  that  the  congregation  removed  to  the  Grand  Opera  House,  which  seated  2,000 
people,  and  yet  was  too  small  for  the  throng.  Soon,  a  large  and  beautiful  church 
edifice  was  built,  which  is  now  the  rallying  point  for  the  annual  gatherings  of  our 
Churches  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Taylor  is  still  preaching  to  an  earnest  Church  at 
Richmond,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne.  Two  sons  of  Mr.  Ham  are  amongst  the  most 
liberal  supporters  of  the  denomination  in  the  colonj' ;  the  eldest  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Victorian  Baptist  Association  at  its  session  a  year  ago.  A  second  Church 
was  organized  in  Melbourne,  which  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  W.  P. 
Scott  till  his  death,  in  1856  ,•  and  when  the  great  gold  discovery  demoralized  the 
community,  the  Missionary  Society  in  England,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Church 
for  a  suitable  pastor,  sent  the  Rev.  Isaac  New  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  that  time, 
Melbourne  was  shaping  itself  into  a  magnificent  city,  with  many  social  refine- 
ments and  educational  institutions;  and  the  pulpits  of  all  denominations  were  being 
filled  with  preachers  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  New's  finished  thought  and  fresh  delivery 
attracted  great  congregations,  and  in  1859  the  elegant  chapel  in  Albert  Street  was 
erected  for  this  Church.  But  in  ten  years,  failing  health  compelled  this  great 
preacher  to  retire  from  his  work,  and  in  1880  he  fell  asleep  in  Christ.  There  are 
100  preaching  places  in  Victoria  and  about  15,000  persons  who  enjoy  the  services  of 
their  ministers,  the  membership  of  the  Churches  being  nearly  6,000,  and  the  number 
of  Sunday-school  scholars  about  9,000.  Our  Churches  there  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition  and  number  39,  with  a  membership  of  4,235.  Rev.  S.  Chapman,  the 
present  pastor  of  Collins  Street,  is  a  most  successful  minister,  who  has  set  his  heart 
on  raising  $250,000  for  home  mission  purposes  with  every  indication  of  success.  He 
proposes  to  establish  an  inter-Colonial  College,  to  form  a  building  fund  for  opening 
new  fields  and  to  aid  struggling  Churches  in  town  and  country. 

South  Australia.  Before  Mr.  Scott  settled  in  Melbourne,  he  spent  two  years 
as  pastor  in  this  colony.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Hinders  Street  Church, 
Adelaide,  was  held  in  September,  1886,  at  which  it  was  reported  that  since  its  organ- 
ization 1.581  members  had  been  added  to  that  Church,  and  its  average  fiscal  income 
had  been  ^XQ, 000  per  annum.  Dr.  Silas  Mead  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
denomination  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  Baptists  are  not  strong  in  the 
colony.  Tlie  denomination  has  lacked  compact  organization,  many  of  its  members 
preferring  isolation  to  combined  activity.  For  the  present,  many  of  the  other 
denominations  are  in  advance  of  the  Baptists,  because  they  have  accepted  State  aid 
and  the  appropi-iations  of  large  plots  of  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  which  offers 
Baptists  have  declined  on  principle.  The  number  of  Churches  is  52,  the  member 
ship  of  the  Associated  Baptist  Churches  in  South  Australia  is  5,190,  Sabbath-school 
scholars  5,191. 
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Queensland.  There  were  no  Baptists  in  this  colony  in  the  old  convict  days, 
when  tiie  incorrigible  from  Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  were  sent  to  Moreton 
Bay.  But  immediately  upon  the  settlement  of  free  persons  a  Church  was  estal> 
lished.  Mr.  Stewart  preached  for  some  time  in  the  Court-house,  he  being  followed 
by  Rev.  B.  G.  Wilson,  in  1S56,  when  a  substantial  chapel  was  built  in  Wharf  Street, 
but  a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
Churches  number  13,  and  have  all  sprung  from  this  one  Church,  the  Baptist  Church 
membership  of  the  colony  being  1,355,  with  Sunday-school  scholars  under  their  care 
to  the  number  of  about  2,000. 

New  Zealand.  The  principal  Ciiurches  of  this  colony  are  at  Dunedin,  the 
capital  in  the  South  Island,  and  Auckland,  the  principal  city  of  the  North  Island. 
The  present  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Auckland  is  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  son  of 
the  London  divine.  A  Tabernacle,  seating  1,500  people,  has  been  opened,  which  is 
too  small  for  the  multitude  who  throng  to  hear  him.  This  Church  was  organized 
by  Rev.  J.  Thornton,  and  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Auckland,  Rev.  Josiali  Ilinton, 
a  son  of  the  late  John  Howard  Hinton,  of  London,  is  laboring  earnestly.  Flourishing 
young  Churches  are  found,  also,  at  Wellington,  the  capital,  at  Christ  Church,  Kelson 
and  other  places.  About  50,000  only  of  the  Maoris,  the  aborigines,  are  left,  and  the 
Baptists  are  doing  something  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Froude  says  that  gunpowder, 
rum  and  tobacco  have  ruined  this  once  noble  race,  which  is  so  fast  melting  away 
before  civilization.     In  the  two  Islands  we  have  23  Churches,  and  2,398  members. 

Tasmania.  Rev.  H.  Dowling  left  Colchester,  England,  for  this  field  in  183Jr; 
it  was  then  known  as  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  commenced  at  once  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel,  and  for  thirty-five  years  continued  to  preach  in  this  beautiful  Island.  But 
the  struggle  was  hard  as  well  as  long,  for  at  present  there  are  but  8  Churelies  with 
404  communicants  in  the  colony,  and  625  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools.  William 
Gibson,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  have  recently  built  and  presented  to  the  denomination 
four  beautiful  church  edifices,  one  at  Launceston,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500, 
the  others  are  at  Perth,  Coleraine  and  Longford. 

Although  there  are  no  Baptists  in  Western  Australia,  the  progress  made  in  the 
other  colonies  within  the  last  ten  years  presents  an  encouraging  feature  in  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  Australasia.  Everywhere,  heroic  effort  is  made  and  new  plans 
are  projected  for  more  thorough  work.  Men  of  large  ability  and  experience  are 
prosecuting  these  plans.  James  Martin,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Collins  Street  Churcli, 
Melbourne,  for  seven  years,  did  much  for  our  Churches,  both  as  a  preacher  and 
writer;  his  name,  witli  those  of  William  Poole,  David  Rees,  George  Slade,  Henry 
Langdon  and  Alexander  Shain,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  consecration  of 
Bayitists  there,  and  others  of  equally  heroic  devotion  are  ready  to  enter  into  their 
labors  full  of  work  and  full  of  hope.  The  denominational  papers  in  Australasia, 
are  'The  Banner  of  Truth,'  in  New  South  Wales;  'The  Freeman,'  in  Queensland; 
and  in  South  Australia,  '  Truth  and  Progress.' 
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And  now,  having  traced  tlie  stream  of  truth  in  its  flow  from  Bethlehem  to 
this  newest  discovered  end  of  the  eartli,  which,  tliongh  tlie  largest  Island  in  the 
world,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  continent,  and  has,  because  of  its  ^'ast  extent, 
been  called  the  'fifth  quarter  of  the  world,'  we  see  how  nearly  pi-iniitive  Christianity 
belts  the  globe  in  its  new  embrace  of  '  Southern  Asia.'  This  history  shows  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  Baptists  for  the  honor  of  Scripture  as  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  will.  For  this  they  have  endured  all  their  sufferings,  each  pain  evincing 
their  love  to  him  and  their  zeal  to  maintain  his  will  according  to  the  Scripture?  It 
appears  to  be  as  true  of  error  as  it  is  of  the  truth  itself,  that  a  little  leaven  '  lea~ens 
the  whole  lump,'  when  once  it  comes  into  juxtaposition  with  the  genuine  meal  a'ld 
the  fermenting  process  takes  up  one  single  particle.  Evei'y  individual  error  whifh 
has  crept  into  the  Churches  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles  is  directly  traceable  to  a 
perversion  of  Scripture,  and  generally  corruption  of  doctrine  has  come  by  the  mis- 
interpretation of  Scripture.  In  most  cases  the  rise  of  divergence  from  the  Bible 
sense  can  be  traced  not  only  to  a  change  of  manner,  however  slight,  but  also  tc 
that  change  at  a  given  point  of  time,  and  from  these  they  have  run  to  the  very 
opposite  of  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  A  marked  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in  both  the  Christian  ordinances.  Take,  for  example,  the  Supper.  Our  Lord  insti- 
tuted it  in  the  evening  and  after  he  and  his  disciples  had  eaten  the  roasted  paschal 
lamb  with  bread  and  herbs.  But  as  if  for  sheer  contradiction  of  Christ,  in  the 
days  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  the  Churches  came  to  the  notion  that  the  Su])per 
should  be  forbidden  in  the  evening  and  taken  in  the  morning  while  fasting.  The 
pretense  was,  that  reverence  for  Ciirist  would  not  allow  its  elements  to  mingle  with 
common  food.  So  perfectly  fanatical  did  men  become  in  this  perversion,  that 
Walafrid  Strabo  said:  'The  Ciiurch  has  enjoined  on  us  to  act  in  the  teeth  of 
Christ's  example  and  we  must  obey  the  Church.'  He  was  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau, 
A.  D.  842,  no  mean  antliority;  and  a  prolific  writer,  whose  works,  says  Reuss,  'for 
several  centuries  formed  the  principal  source  and  the  highest  authority  of  biblical 
science  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  were  used  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.'  Dr. 
Hebbert  says  of  him :  '  He  turns  the  argument  round,  and  puts  it  that  those 
who  think  our  Lord's  example  ought  to  be  followed  ai'e  calumniating  the  Church 
in  assuming  that  the  Church  would  or  could  give  a  wrong  order  in  such  a  thing ! ' 

So,  the  bulwark  of  infant  baptisna  1ms  been  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  : 
'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven,'  despite  the  fact  that  one  Apostle  says,  that  he  '  blessed  them ' 
and  '  prayed  for  them,'  but  so  far  from  saying  that  he  baptized  them,  another  is  care- 
ful to  say,  that  'Jesus  baptized  not.'  Exactly  in  the  same  way  infallible  headship  is 
attributed  to  the  Pope,  from  a  false  interpretation  of  the  words:  'Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.'  The  power  of  priestly  absolution  is 
claimed  on  a  perversion  of  the  words  :  '  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remit- 
ted to  them.'     By  the  same  forced  construction,  auricular  confession  is  extorted  from 
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the  passage  'Confess  your  faults  one  to  another;'  extreme  unction,  from  a  false 
use  of  the  passage:  *Is  any  sick  among  you  i  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  hiin  with  oil,  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
siiall  raise  him  up  ;'  but  this  office  is  not  done  till  the  man  is  dying.  Purgatory  is 
drawn  from  the  abused  passage  which  speaks  of  Christ  preaching  to  'the  spirits  in 
prison;'  the  riglit  of  private  judgment  is  denied  because  Peter  said  :  'xSo  prophecy 
of  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation ; '  and  the  worship  of  Mary  is  enforced 
because  it  is  written  :  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women.'  Tlie  tortures  of  the  Inqui- 
sition are  justified  because  Paul  said  that  he  delivered  Hymeneus  and  Alexander 
'  over  to  Satan  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme,'  and  the  burning  of  heretics,  by 
the  words  of  the  same  Aposfle  when  he  instructed  the  Corinthians  to  deliver  the 
fornicator  to  '  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  The  truth  can  only  be  conserved  by  holding  it  in 
righteousness,  without  wresting  it  from  its  natural  testimony  and  obliging  it  to  do 
duty  in  enforcing  the  traditions  of  men.  For  this  reason  Baptists  must  ever  keep 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  ordinances,  and  the  order  of  his  Church,  as  they 
were  delivered  unto  them,  being  faithful  unto  the  deatii. 

This  narrative  makes  it  clear  that  the  principles  of  Xew  Testament  Christianity 
have  never  been  wholly  eradicated  from  the  consciousness  of  some  Christians  in 
history.  When  perversions  and  abuses  have  multiplied,  and  the  most  godly  men 
have  feared  that  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity  was  about  to  perish  from  the 
earth,  God  lias  not  left  himself  without  witnesses,  who  have  appealed  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  word  against  the  corruptions  of  their  age.  Tlieir  testimony  has  been 
as  enlivening  as  a  gust  of  fresii  air,  fanning  the  latent  spark  of  religious  life  into  a 
blaze.  When  the  purest  organic  communities  liave  been  interrupted  and  broken, 
the  truth  has  never  compromised  itself  any  more  than  its  Author  has  compromised 
himself.  With  more  or  less  distinctness,  individual  believers  have  ever  maintained 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  Their  spirits  have  been  emancipated  from  mere  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  as  they  have  sought  with  honest  hearts  to  learn  and  to  do  the  will 
of  God  revealed  in  the  Bible.  In  doing  this  they  have  been  the  worthy  successoi-s 
of  the  Bible  Baptists. 

These  historical  facts  should  give  new  hope  to  the  Gospel  Churches  of  our  own 
times.  Man}'  who  claim  to  be  actuated  by  the  scientific  spirit  and  methods  of 
our  day,  have  proclaimed  open  hostility  to  all  forms  of  assumed  privilege  and 
prescription.  No  institution,  however  venerable,  can  hold  its  own  against  this  com- 
bination, unless  it  can  show  a  valid  reason  for  its  existence.  Many  signs  show  that 
this  attack  will  not  cease  until  social  order  and  possibly  civil  government  have  been 
fundamentally  reconstructed.  The  Churches  of  Christ  must  also  meet  this  assault. 
More  and  more  their  doctrines  and  observances  must  be  called  in  question,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  justified  by  an  appeal  to  ancient  traditions  and  usages,  to  old  or- 
ganizations and   their   authority,  the   advance  of   the    modern  spirit    will  prevail 
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against  tliem.  Only  those  Churches  wliich  stand  firmly  upon  the  New  Testament, 
holding  no  faith  or  practice  but  what  it  enjoins,  will  stand  in  a  position  that  cannot 
be  successfully  assailed  until  their  great  Divine  Charter  is  demonstrated  to  be  of 
human  origin.  When  the  New  Testament,  which  has  survived  in  immortal  yoiitli 
and  strength,  despite  all  destructive  forces,  has  been  torn  into  shreds,  then  those 
Chui'ches  will  wane,  but  not  till  then.  Baptists  have  taken  this  impregnable  po- 
sition, and  so  long  as  they  hold  it,  sophistry  and  contempt,  either  from  Christians  or 
skeptics,  can  storm  their  fortress  no  sooner  than  a  handful  of  snow-flakes  can  storm 
Gibraltar.  Such  attacks  will  simply  make  manifest  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  They  must  fail  when  the  word  of  God  fails, 
but  not  till  tlien ;  for  God  will  honor  them  so  long  as  they  honor  his  word. 

The  author's  work  is  now  done ;  and  he  here  expresses  devout  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  the  health  given  him  to  finish  his  labor  of  love  for  the  truth's 
sake.  This  work  is  now  laid  at  his  Master's  feet  as  a  tril)ute  to  the  ti-uth,  for  the 
edification  of  all  who  love  the  truth  as  Jesus  revealed  it  in  its  fullness.  It  is  tend- 
ered for  the  examination  of  all  loving  and  candid  Christians,  regardless  of  name, 
■with  the  fervent  desire  that  it  may  be  approved  by  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  one 
flock,  as  an  honest  and  faithful  presentation  of  that  truth  which  he  promised  should 
make  his  people  free  indeed.  The  writei's  profound  respect  for  other  Christian 
denominations  has  not  allowed  him  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of  them,  however 
widely  his  views  and  theirs  may  differ  on  subjects  which  we  hold  to  be  very  im- 
portant. They  are  no  more  to  blame  either  for  the  mistakes  or  faults  of  their 
forefathers,  than  Baptists  are  for  the  blunders  or  defects  of  their  forefathers. 
When  the  countless  millions  of  Christ's  disciples  meet  our  common  Lord  above,  he 
will  lovingly  tell  us  which  of  us  were  right  and  which  were  wrong.  If  he  shall 
say,  *My  Baptist  followers  were  mistaken  in  this  or  in  that,'  it  will  be  their  privi- 
lege to  thank  him  for  saving  them  despite  these  failures.  And  if  he  shall  say,  '  My 
Pedobaptist  followers  were  mistaken  in  this  or  in  that,'  the  most  ill-natured  reply  that 
any  true  Baptist  can  make  will  be  :  '  Dear  brethren,  we  always  told  you  so.'  Then, 
for  our  eternal  salvatioti,  we  shall  all  heartily  sing  together,  '  Unto  him  who  hath 
loved  us  and  redeemed  us  unto  God,  unto  him  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  EARLIEST  BAPTIST  CONFESSION  KNOWN. 

Letter  of  the  hrotherly  union  of  certain  helieving  baptized  children  of  God,  who  have  assembled  at 
ScJdeilheim,  to  the  congregations  of  believing,  baptized  Christians  : 

JOY,  peace,  and  mercy  from  our  Father,  through  the  union  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Jesus,  to- 
getljer  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (who  is  sent  by  the  Father  to  all  believers  for  strength  and 
comfort  and  constancy  in  all  distress  unto  the  end.  Amen)  be  with  all  who  love  God,  and  with  the 
children  of  the  light  everywhere  scattered  abroad,  wherever  they  are  appointed  by  God  our  Father, 
wherever  they  are  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  Grace  and  peace 
in  heart  be  with  you  all.     Amen. 

Beloved  in  the  Lord,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  first  and  specially  concerned  for  the  comfort 
and  assurance  of  your  minds,  which  have  perhaps  been  disturbed ;  that  ye  should  not  always,  like 
foreigners,  be  separated  from  us  and  almost  cut  off,  justly,  but  that  ye  may  again  turn  to  the  true 
implanted  members  of  Christ  who  are  armed  by  long-suffering  and  knowledge  of  himself,  and  so 
be  united  again  with  us  in  the  power  of  one  divine  spirit  of  Christ  and  zeal  toward  God. 

It  is  also  plain  that  with  a  thousand  wiles  the  devil  has  turned  us  away,  in  order  that  he  may 
disturb  and  destroy  the  work  of  God,  which  has  been  mercifully  and  graciously  begun  in  us.  But 
the  true  Shepherjl  of  our  souls,  Christ,  who  has  begun  this  in  us,  will  direct  and  guide  the  same 
to  the  end,  to  bis  honor  and  our  salvation.     Amen. 

Beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  we,  who  are  assembled  together  in  the  Lord  at  Schlaitten  Am 
Randen,  make  known  to  all  who  love  God  that  we  have  agreed  in  certain  points  and  articles,  which 
we  should  hold  in  the  Lord,  as  the  obedient  children  of  God,  and  sons  and  daughters  who  are  and 
should  be  separated  from  the  world  in  all  things  we  do  or  forbear.  And,  to  God  be  everlasting- 
praise  and  glory,  we  were  perfectly  at  peace,  without  opposition  from  any  brother.  By  this  we 
have  perceived  that  the  harmony  of  the  Father  and  our  common  Christ,  with  their  Spirit,  was  with 
us ;  for  the  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  peace  and  not  of  contention,  as  Paul  shows. 

But  that  ye  may  understand  what  these  articles  were,  mark  and  understand.  Scandal  has 
been  brought  in  among  us  by  certain  false  brethren,  so  that  some  have  turned  from  the  faith, 
because  they  have  presumed  to  use  for  themselves  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Christ.  But 
such  have  erred  from  the  truth  and  are  given  over  (to  their  condemnation)  to  the  wantonness  and 
freedom  of  the  tlesh;  and  have  thought  faith  and  love  may  do  and  suffer  all  things,  and  nothing 
would  injure  or  condemn  them  as  long  as  they  thus  believed.  Mark,  ye  members  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  faith  in  the  Heavenly  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  does  not  thus  prove  itself,  does  not  work 
and  deal  in  such  way  as  these  false  brethren  and  sisters  do  and  teach.  Take  heed  to  yourselves; 
be  warned  of  sucii ;  for  they  serve  not  our  Father,  but  their  father,  the  devil.  But  ye  are  not  so, 
for  they  who  are  of  Christ  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  all  lusts  and  longings.  You  understand 
me*  well,  and  the  brethren  whom  we  mean.  Separate  yourselves  from  them,  for  they  are  turned 
away.  Pray  the  Lord  for  their  acknowledgment  unto  repentance  and  for  our  constancy  to  walk  in 
the  way  we  have  entered,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  his  Christ.     Amen. 

*  These  articles  are  said  to  have  been  drafted  originally  by  Michael  Sattler,  an  e-x-monk,  highly  educated  and  amiable, 
who  suffered  martyrdom,  May  aist,  1527,  at  Rotlienburg,  on  the  Neckar.  This  change  to  the  first  person  Is  an  InterestlnK 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  their  origin. 
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The  articles  we  have  discussed,  and  in  which  we  are  one,  are  these:  1.  Baptism.  3.  Excom- 
munication. 3.  Breaking  of  bread.  4.  Separation  from  abominations.  5.  Sliepherds  in  the  con- 
gregation.    6.   Sword.     7.   Oath. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  mark  this  concerning  baptism:  Baptism  should  be  given  to  all  those  who 
have  learned  repentance  and  change  of  life,  and  believe  in  trutli  that  their  sins  have  been  taken 
away  through  Christ;  and  to  all  those  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  aud 
to  be  buried  with  him  in  death,  that  with  him  thej'  may  rise;  and  to  all  those  who  with  such 
intention  themselves  desire  and  request  it  of  us.  By  this  is  excluded  all  infant  baptism,  the 
Pope's  highest  and  first  abomination.  This  has  its  foimdation  and  witness  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  usage  of  the  Apostles— Matt.  38,  Mark  16,  Acts  3,  8,  16,  19.  This  we  would  with  all  sim- 
plicity, but  firmly,  hold  and  be  assured  of. 

3.  lu  the  second  place,  we  were  united  concerning  e.xcommunication,  as  follows:  E.xcoramu- 
nication  should  be  pronounced  on  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  walk  iu  his 
commandments,  and  on  all  those  who  have  been  baptized  into  one  body  of  Christ,  and  who  call 
themselves  brothers  and  sisters,  and  yet  slip  away  and  fall  into  sin  and  are  overtaken  unawares. 
They  should  be  warned  the  second  time  privately,  and  the  third  time  publicly  rebuked  before  the 
whole  congregation,  or  be  excluded  according  to  the  command  of  Christ,  Matt.  38.  But  this 
should  take  place,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  before  the  breaking  of  bread,  that 
we  may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  love  break  and  eat  of  one  bread  and  drink  of  one  cup. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  were  one  and  agreed  concerning  breaking  of  bread,  as  follows:  All  who  would 
break  one  bread  for  a  memorial  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  all  who  would  drink  one 
draught  as  a  memorial  of  the  poured  out  blood  of  Christ,  should  beforehand  be  united  to  one 
body  of  Christ ;  that  is,  to  the  Church  of  God,  of  which  the  head  is  Christ,  to  wit,  by  baptism. 
For,  as  Paul  shows,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  partakers  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  of  the 
table  of  the  devil;  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  partake  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  of 
the  cup  of  the  devil ;  that  is,  all  who  have  communion  with  the  dead  works  of  darkness,  they 
have  no  part  with  the  light.  All  who  follow  the  devil  and  the  world  have  no  part  with 
those  who  are  called  from  the  world  to  God.  All  who  lie  in  tlie  wicked  one  have  no  part  with 
the  (rood.  Hence,  also,  it  should  and  must  be,  whoso  has  not  the  call  of  one  God  to  one  faith, 
to  one  baptism,  to  one  spirit,  to  one  body,  common  to  all  the  children  of  God,  he  cannot  be  made 
one  bread  with  them,  as  must  be  if  we  would  in  the  truth  break  bread  according  to  the  command 
of  Christ. 

4.  Fourthly,  we  were  agreed  concerning  separation:  This  should  be  from  the  evil  and  wicked, 
whom  the  devil  has  planted  in  the  world,  to  the  end  alone  that  we  should  not  have  association 
with  them  or  run  with  them  in  the  multitude  of  their  abominations.  And  this  because  all  who 
have  not  entered  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  who  have  not  united  themselves  to  God  to  do  his 
will,  area  great  abomination  before  God,  and  naught  can  possibly  grow  or  issue  from  them  but 
abominable  things.  Now,  in  all  creatures  there  is  either  goodness  or  evil;  they  either  believe  or 
are  unbelieving;  are  darkness  or  light;  of  the  world  or  out  of  the  world;  temples  of  God  or  of 
idols;  Christ  or  Belial,  and  none  may  have  part  with  the  other.  Now,  the  command  of  God  is 
plain  to  us,  in  which  he  calls  us  to  be  ever  separate  from  evil.  Thus  will  he  ever  be  our  God,  and  we 
shall  be  his  sons  and  daughters.  Further,  he  warns  us  to  go  out  from  Babylon  and  carnal  Egypt, 
that  we  be  not  partakers  of  their  torment  and  sufferings,  which  the  Lord  will  bring  upon  them. 

From  all  this  we  should  learn  that  everything  that  is  not  at  one  with  our  God  and  Christ 
is  nothing  else  than  abomination,  which  we  should  avoid  and  flee.  By  this  is  meant  all  Popi-sh 
and  anti-Popish  work  and  worship,  assembly,  church-going,  wine-houses,  citizenship,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  unbelief,  and  many  other  similar  things  which  the  world  prizes,  though  they  are  done 
directly  against  the  command  of  God,  according  to  the  measure  of  all  unrighteousness,  which  is 
the  world.  From  all  this  we  should  he  separate  and  have  no  part  with  such,  for  they  are  clear 
abominations,  which  will  make  us  abhorrent  to  our  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  delivered  us  from  the 
service  of  the  flesh  and  filled  us  for  the  service  of  God  by  the  Spirit  whom  he  has  given  to  us. 
Therefore,  there  will  also  from  us  undoubtedly  depart  unchristian  and  devilish  weapons — sword, 
armor,  and  the  like — and  all  use  of  them  for  friend  or  against  enemies,  through  power  of  the  word 
of  Christ,  'Resist  not  evil.' 

5.  Fifthly,  we  are  united  respecting  the  pastor  in  the  congregation  of  God,  thus:  The  pastor 
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in  the  oongregation  should  be  one  in  entire  accordance  with  the  direction  of  Paul,  who  has  a  good 
report  from  those  who  are  without  the  faith.  Uis  office  sliould  be  to  read,  exhort,  and  teach;  to 
warn,  reprove,  excommunicate  in  the  congregation,  and  to  lead  in  prayer  for  the  bettering  of  all 
brethren  and  sisters;  to  take  tlie  bread,  to  break  it,  and  in  all  things  to  care  for  the  bodj- of  Christ, 
that  it  be  edified  and  bettered,  and  that  the  mouth  of  the  blasphemer  be  stopped.  But  he,  when 
he  is  in  want,  must  be  supported  by  the  congregation  which  elected  him,  so  that  he  who  serves 
the  Gospel  should  also  live  from  it,  as  the  Lord  has  ordained. 

Hut  if  a  pastor  should  do  anything  worthy  of  reproof,  nothing  should  be  undertaken  with 
him  without  two  or  three  witnesses;  and  if  they  have  sinned,  they  shall  be  reproved  before  all  the 
people,  that  the  others  may  fear. 

But  if  the  pastor  is  driven  away,  or  is  taken  by  the  cross  to  the  Lord,  immediately  another 
shall  be  chosen  in  his  place,  that  the  little  flock  of  God  be  not  destroyed. 

6.  Sixthly,  we  were  united  concerning  the  sword,  thus:  The  sword  is  an  ordinance  of  God 
outside  of  the  perfection  of  Christ,  which  punishes  and  slays  the  wicked  and  protects  and  guards 
the  good.  In  law  the  sword  is  ordained  over  the  wicked  for  punLshment  and  death,  and  the 
civil  power  is  ordained  to  use  it.  But  in  the  peifection  of  Christ,  excommunication  is  pronounced 
only  for  warning  and  for  exclusion  of  him  who  has  sinned,  without  death  of  the  flesh,  only  by 
warning  and  the  command  not  to  sin  again.  It  is  asked  by  many  who  do  not  know  the  will  of 
Christ  respecting  us,  whether  a  Christian  may  or  should  use  the  sword  against  the  wicked  in  order 
to  protect  and  guard  the  good,  or  for  love  ? 

The  answer  is  unanimously  revealed  thus:  Christ  teaches  and  commands  us  that  we  should 
learn  from  him,  for  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  anil  so  we  will  find  rest  for  our  souls.  Now, 
Christ  says  to  the  heathen  woman  who  was  taken  in  adultery,  not  that  they  should  stone  her 
according  to  the  law  of  his  Father  (yet  he  also  said,  'as  the  Father  gave  me  commandment,  even 
so  I  do  '\  but  in  mercy,  and  forgiveness,  and  warning  to  sin  no  more,  and  says,  '  Go  and  sin  no 
more.'     So  should  we  also  closely  follow  according  to  the  law  of  excommunication. 

Secondly,  It  is  asked  concerning  the  sword,  whether  a  Christian  should  pronounce  judgment 
in  worldly  disputes  and  quarrels  which  unbelievers  have  with  one  another  ?  The  only  answer  is: 
Christ  was  not  willing  to  decide  or  judge  between  brothers  concerning  inheritance,  but  refused  to 
do  it ;  so  should  we  also  do. 

Thirdly,  It  is  asked  concerning  the  sword,  Should  one  be  a  magistrate  if  he  is  elected  thereto  ? 
To  this  tlie  answer  is:  It  was  intended  to  make  Christ  a  King,  and  he  fled  and  did  not  regard  the 
ordinance  of  his  Father.  Thus  should  we  do  and  follow  him,  and  we  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness. For  he  himself  says,  '  Whosoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me.'  Also,  he  himself  forbids  the  power  of  the  sword  and  says,  '  The  princes  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship,'  etc.,  'but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you.'  Further,  Paul  says,  'for 
whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  son.'  Also, 
Peter  says,  '  Christ  has  suffered  (not  ruled),  leaving  us  an  ensample  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps.' 

Lastly,  it  is  remarked  that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  to  be  a  magistrate  for  these  reasons : 
The  rule  of  the  magistrate  is  according  to  the  flesh,  that  of  the  Christian  according  to  the  Spirit ; 
their  houses  and  dwelling  remain  in  this  world,  the  Christian's  is  in  heaven;  their  citizenship  is 
in  this  world,  tlie  Christian's  citizenship  is  in  heaven;  the  weapons  of  their  contest  and  war  are 
carnal  and  only  against  the  flesh,  but  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  are  spiritual,  against  the  for- 
tresses of  the  devil;  the  worldly  are  armed  with  steel  and  iron,  but  the  Christians  are  armed  with 
the  armor  of  God,  with  truth,  righteousness,  peace,  faith,  salvation,  and  with  the  word  of  God. 
In  short,  as  Christ  our  head  was  minded  towards  us,  so  should  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  through  him  be  minded,  that  there  be  no  schism  in  the  body  by  which  it  be  destroyed. 
For  every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  will  be  brought  to  destruction.  Therefore,  as  Christ  is, 
as  it  stands  written  of  him,  so  must  the  members  be,  that  his  body  be  whole  and  one,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  itself. 

7.  Seventhly,  we  were  united  concerning  oaths,  thus:  The  oath  is  an  assurance  among  those 
who  dispute  or  promise,  and  was  spoken  of  in  the  law  that  it  should  take  place  with  the  name  of 
God.  only  in  truth  and  not  in  falsehood.  Christ,  who  teaches  the  perfection  of  the  law,  forbids  to 
his  people  all  swearing,  whether  true  or  false,  neither  by  heaven  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  Jerusalem, 
nor  by  our  head,  and  that  for  the  reason  which  he  immediately  after  gives,  '  Because  thou  canst  not 
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make  one  hair  white  or  black.'  Take  heed,  all  swearing  is  therefore  forbidden,  because  we  are 
not  able  to  make  good  that  which  is  promised  in  the  oatli,  since  we  cannot  change  the  least  thing- 
upon  us.  Now,  there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  the  simple  command  of  God.  but  they  speak 
and  ask  thus:  If  God  swore  to  Abraham  by  himself  because  he  was  God  (when  he  promised  him 
that  he  would  do  good  to  him  and  would  be  his  God  if  he  kept  his  commands),  why  should  I 
not  also  swear  if  I  promise  a  person  something  ?  Answer.  Hear  what  the  Scripture  says :  '  God 
being  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel, 
contirmed  it  with  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation.'  Mark  the  meaning  of  this  Scripture:  God  has  power  to 
do  what  he  forbids  to  you,  for  to  him  all  things  are  possible. 

'  God  swore  an  oath  to  Abraham,'  says  the  Scripture,  '  in  order  that  he  might  show  his  coun- 
sel to  be  immutable ; '  that  is,  no  one  can  ^vithstand  or  hinder  his  will,  and  therefore  he  can  keep 
the  oath.  But,  as  was  said  by  Christ  above,  '  We  have  no  power  either  to  hold  or  to  give,'  and 
therefore  should  not  swear  at  all. 

Further,  some  say  God  has  not  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament  to  swear,  and  he  has  com- 
manded it  in  the  Old;  but  it  is  only  forbidden  to  swear  by  heaven,  earth,  Jerusalem,  and  by  our 
head.  Answer.  Hear  the  Scriptures :  '  He  that  shall  swear  by  heaven  sweareth  by  the  throne  of 
God;  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon.'  Mark,  swearing  by  heaven  is  forbidden,  which  is  only  the 
throne  of  God;  how  much  more  is  it  forbidden  to  swear  by  God  himself!  Ye  fools  and  blind, 
which  is  the  greater,  the  throne,  or  he  who  sits  upon  it  ? 

Still,  some  say.  If  it  is  wrong  to  use  God's  name  for  the  truth,  yet  the  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  swore.  Answer.  Peter  and  Paul  testify  only  that  which  God  promised  to  Abraham  by  oath, 
and  they  themselves  promised  nothing,  as  the  examples  clearly  show.  But  to  testify  and  to 
swear  are  different  things.  When  one  swears  he  promises  a  thing  in  the  future,  as  Christ  was 
promised  to  Abraham,  whom  we  received  a  long  time  afterwards.  When  one  testifies  he  witnesses 
concerning  that  which  is  present,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  as  Simon  spoke  of  Christ  to  Mary 
and  testified,  '  Behold,  this  one  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against.'  Similarly  Christ  has  taught  us  when  he  says,  'Let  your  commu- 
nication be  yea,  j'ea,  nay,  nay;  for  whatsover  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  the  Evil  One.'  He 
says,  your  speech  or  word  shall  be  yea  and  nay,  and  his  intention  is  clear. 

Christ  is  simple  yea  and  nay,  and  all  who  seek  him  simply  will  understand  His  word.     Amen. 

Dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  these  are  the  articles  which  some  brethren  have  under- 
stood wrongly  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  meaning,  and  thereby  have  confused  many 
weak  consciences,  so  that  the  name  of  God  has  been  grossly  blasphemed ;  for  which  cause  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  be  imited  in  the  Lord,  which,  God  be  praised,  has  taken  place. 

Now  that  ye  have  well  understood  the  will  of  God,  which  has  been  manifested  through  us, 
it  is  necessary  that  ye  from  the  heart  and  not  wavering  perform  the  known  will  of  God.  For  ye 
well  know  what  is  the  reward  of  that  servant  who  sins  wittingly. 

All  that  ye  have  done  unwittingly  and  that  ye  have  confe.ssed  that  ye  have  done  wrong,  that 
is  forgiven  you  through  believing  prayer,  which  was  made  by  us  in  the  assembly  for  the  sin  and 
guilt  of  us  all,  through  the  gracious  pardon  of  God  and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

Mark  all  those  who  walk  not  according  to  the  simplicity  of  divine  truth,  which  is  contained 
in  this  letter,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  us  in  the  assembly,  in  order  that  eacli  one  among  us  be 
governed  by  the  rule  of  discipline,  and  henceforth  the  entrance  among  us  of  false  brethren  and 
sisters  be  guarded  against.  Separate  from  you  what  is  evil,  so  will  the  Lord  be  your  God,  and 
ye  shall  be  his  sons  and  daughters. 

Dear  brethren,  be  mindful  how  Paul  exhorts  Titus.  He  speaks  thus:  'The  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  this  present  world,  looking  for 
that  blessed  liope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works.'     Think  of  this  and  practice  it;  so  will  the  Lord  of  peace  be  with  you. 

The  name  of  God  bo  eternally  praised  and  glorified.     Amen. 

The  Lord  give  you  his  peace.     Amen. 

Acta  Schl.\.itten  am  Randen  xxjf  Matthiae,  Febninnj  2ith,  Anno  ^IDXXVII. 
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Alexander  Severus  friendly  to  Christians.  172. 
Alexander  VI.,  Pouc,  sends  monks  to  proselytize  the  Bo- 
hemian Bretliren,  320. 
Alexandria  captured  by  Saracens,  226. 
Alford,  Dean : 

quoted  on  John's  immersions,  35. 

on  province  of  elders  in  Apostolic  Church,  134. 
Alfred  the  Great : 

translates  the  Psalms,  242. 

compels  the  Danes  to  be  baptized,  245. 
Allegory  in  early  Christian  art,  261. 
Allen,  lehabod.  745. 
Allen,  John,  679. 
Allen,  Marvin,  886. 
Allen,  Rufus,  745. 
Allen.  Stephen,  74.5. 
Alline,  Henry,  920,  921. 
Alline  Movement,  the.  920. 

Amad,  "  to  immerse,"  Bernstein  and  Michaelis's  defini- 
tion of,  156. 
Amarapura,  Burma,  815. 
Ambrose : 

on  apostolic  succession.  3. 

holds  that  unbaptized  infants  dving  were  eternally 
lost,  186. 
America,  British.     [See  British  America.] 
American  and  Foreisni  Bible  Society,  897. 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  844. 
American  Baptists.     [See  Baptists,  Auerica?<.] 
American  Bible  Society,  S'J4. 
American  Bible  IJnion,  907. 
Ampulla,  the,  272,  273. 
Amsterdam  Confession,  the : 

proclaims  relisious  freedom,  454. 

declares  that  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved,  454. 

upholds  liberty  of  conscience,  455. 


Amsterdam,  New,  early  discrimi nations  against  Jews  in, 

654. 
Anabaptist — the  term  defined,  283. 
Anabaptists  : 

Baptists  so  named  in  former  times,  149. 

the  name  '  Anabaptists '  offensive  to  the  Swiss  Bap- 
tists. 327. 

Keller's  researches,  329. 

decree  of  the  Basle  Council  against,  351. 

more  harsh  threatcuings,  352. 

three  views  among  as  to  civil  government,  354. 

'Apollo  of  the  Anabaptists,'  355. 

abounded  in  Moravia,  380. 

Dick,  Leopold,  against,  384. 

BuUinger,  Zwingli's successor,  attacks  them,  384,385, 

German  Anabaptists,  noteworthy,  399. 

the  Edict  of  Spire  directed  against  them,  402. 

origin  of  the  term  in  England,  437. 
'  Anabaptist  Town.'     [See  Piscitaqia,  Me.] 
Anderson,  Christopher,  575,  576. 
Anderson,  G.  W.,  886. 
Anderson,  Martin  B.,  867,  86S. 
Andrew,  the  Apostle  : 

simplicity  of,  66. 

legendary  labors  in  Syria,  Thrace,  and  Achaia,  113. 
Andrews,  Elisha,  927. 
Anglo-Saxon  LanguagCj  the,  241. 
Anglo-Sa.xou  Version,  the,  241. 
Angus.  .Josepli,  osS,  5S9. 
Anointing: 

baptized  persons  anointed  with  oil,  266,  267. 

origin  of  and  reasons  for  the  practice,  267,  268. 
Anthony,  Senator,  tribute  to  Roger  Williams,  644,  645. 
Antioch : 

first  Gentile  Church  founded,  92. 

spirit  of  inquiry  prevalent  at,  92. 

birth-place  of  a  pure  Christian  nobility,  93. 

description  of  the  city  and  its  people,  93. 

importance  of  Paul's"  labors  in,  94. 

Christianity  introduced  into,  109. 

captured  by  Saracens,  226. 
Antioch,  Council  of: 

ordains  that  no  Christian  should  be  without  the  Scripts 
ures,  208. 

forbids  appeal  to  the  emperor  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
without  consent  of  a  bishop,  214. 
Antipedobaptists,  the  Reformers  obliged  to  refute,  360. 
ApolJos  and  the  twelve  Ephesians,  51,  52. 
Apostles,  the  : 

Christ's  promises  to,  5. 

unmixed  purity  for  all  time  not  pledged  to  them,  5. 

matter-of-fact  natures  of  the,  66. 

fidelity  of,  66. 

their  origin,  66. 

qualities  for  which  each  was  chosen,  66. 

their  authority  died  with  their  death,  155. 
Apostolic  Church': 

Ripley  on  what  constitutes  an,  9. 

must  be  first  pure,  9. 

great  principles  on  which  based,  114, 115. 

word  of  God  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  115. 

no  human  substitutes  for,  116. 

its  rules  of  faith  and  practice  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 117. 

a  local  l)ody,  118. 

the  Eccttfia,  113,  119. 
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Apostolic  Church — Continued. 
government,  120. 
congregational  rights,  l^il. 
the  Church  at  Koine,  121. 
discipline,  power  of,  Vl-l. 

fiastore  elected  by  each  Church,  123. 
aying  on  of  hands,  123,  Vii. 
method  of  electing  pastors,  124. 
free  of  the  state,  125,128. 
freedom  of  conscience  in,  126. 
struggle  for  freedom  of  conscience,  128. 
officers  and  ordinances,  129. 
poverty  of,  129,  130. 
community  of  goods,  130. 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  130,  131. 
deacons,  131,  132. 
deaconesses,  133,  lo4. 
presbyters,  or  eldei-s,  134. 
pastors,  134.  135. 
baptism  till-  first  ordinance,  138. 
th.'  I'hic-f  filled  l.y  baptiMii,  140. 
sul.i./cis  fit  fnr  biii.tism  ill  the,  142. 
iiif.iiii  l.ii].ti-iii  unkiiuwn  to,  142. 
thr  Lii'i  -  Mii.prr,  14S,  147. 
l'.;i|.:!- ]■}  "ithe,  148. 

Apo>tiillr  Mir.vs^hiii  : 

Clirisi,   iie\er     promised    organic    visibility   to    his 
Church  in  perpetuity,  4. 

definition  of  the  oelief  in,  4. 

unbroken  succession  not  a  true  test  of,  8. 

visible  descent  nut  a  proper  test,  8. 

a  contradiction  of  all  reliable  history,  9. 

Stevens,  Abel,  on,  9. 

New  Testament  succession,  11. 
Appendi.v,  London,  tlie,  716. 
Appian  Way,  the,  95. 
Appii  Forum,  95. 

Aquidneck  purchased  of  the  Indians,  669. 
Arabia,  Paul's  seclusion  in,  89. 
Ara  bians : 

ignorance  of,  232. 

proud  of  their  descent  from  Ishmael,  234. 
Ararat,  Mount,  Mission  Church  at,  829. 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrjea  : 

declares  war  on  Herod  Antipas,  23. 

his  army  passes  through  the  scene  of  John's  preach- 
ing, 24." 
Arianism  condemned  by  Council  of  Nicaea,  197. 
Arians : 

opposed  by  Constantine,  204. 

frightful  sufferings  of,  204. 

practiced  trine  baptism,  247. 
Aristarehus  of  Thessalonica  visits  Paul  at  Rome,  97. 
Aristotle : 

cited  as  to  meaning  of  Greek  word  bii^tizo,  34. 

desired  one  established  plan  of  worship,  99. 
Arius  banished  b\-  Constantine,  204. 
Arkof  tlie  r-vrnaiit,  24. 

Aries.  (  iiiiiH  il  lit,  iiiiidcmns  the  Donatists,  202. 
AriiiiirKiii  \'risi,iii,  the,  223. 

Arnold,  .Malthen,  on  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  6. 
Arnoldists,  301. 
Arnold  of  Brescia : 

birth  and  education,  291. 

preacher  and  patriot,  291. 

doctrines,  292. 

banished  liy  Lateran  Council,  292. 

sutlers  death  by  hanging,  292. 

nioiuunent  to,  293. 
Art,  early  Christian,  25B. 

allegorical  pictures,  261. 

no  artusion  depicted,  262. 
Arraean,  mission  to,  820. 

Arundel,  Arclihishop  of  Canterbury,  denounces  the  Lol- 
lards, 323. 
Ashton,  James,  709. 
Ashtou,  Joseph,  707. 
Asia : 

the  continent  chosen  by  Christ  wherein   to   reveal 
himself,  64. 

its  diversity  and  vast  extent,  64. 


Asia — Continued. 

missions  to,  814. 
Askew,  Anne : 

sketch  of,  448. 

tortured,  448. 

burnt  at  Smithfleld,  448. 
Aspersi,  the,  459. 
Aspersion,  or  Sprinkling : 

permitted  by  Council  of  Ravenna,  427. 

allowed  by  the  Prayer-book  of  1549,  428. 

becomes  the  rule  in  England,  429. 

declared  legal  by  the  Westminster  Directory,  429. 

opponents  of,  among  English  Baptists,  433. 

prevails  despite  opposition,  434. 

Baptists  not  the  only  people  who  resisted,  434. 
ji.esam,  mission  to,  821.  ' 
Associations,  Baptist : 

Philadelphia,  715,716. 

Newport,  717. 

Charleston,  717. 

Kehukee,  717. 

Warren,  R.  I.,  717-722. 

New  York,  756. 

Maryland,  759. 

Vermont,  769. 

Georgia,  775. 

Charleston,  812. 

Nova  Scotia,  920. 

New  Brunswick,  921. 

llaldimand,  Candida,  928. 

Upper  Canada,  928. 

Ottawa,  929. 

Victorian,  938. 

South  Australian,  938. 
Athenagoras  advocates  liberty  of  conscience  for  Christians. 

170,  171. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Seminaries  at,  850. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  939. 
Augsburg,  the  city  of: 

the  Baptist  head-quarters  of  Southern  Germany,  388. 

John  Denk,  pastor  at,  389. 

Langenraantel,  pastor  of  the  Baptists  at,  391. 

martyrs  of,  3^. 
Augustine,  Saint : 

on  the  baptism  of  Christ,  27. 

on  Greek  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  156. 

belief  that  unbaptized  infants  dying  were  eternally 
lost,  186. 

wrote  a  work  against  the  Donatists,  201. 

leads  the  debate  against  the  Donatists  at  Carthage,  214. 

sets  the  fires  of  purgatory  in  full  blaze,  215. 


fav 


216. 


(  nil  of  Milevium,  217. 

beset  liv    ril:i-:al.i-l[l,  217. 

not  inii'iiir-iil  until  manhood,  218. 

onlinii-  iiiiiiiei.-iiiii,  220. 
Augustus,  Enipeiiir.  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Aurclian,  Emperor,  issues  edicts  against  Ciiristians,  173. 
Austin,  Saint: 

immersed  ten  thousand  converts  in  the  Swale,  79. 

goes  to  Britain,  228. 

baptizes  Ethelbert,  229. 

made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  229. 

adapts  the  Christian  ceremonial  to  suit    the    rude 
islanders,  229. 

dispute  with  the  islanders  of  Britain,  230. 
Australia,  Baptists  of,  937. 

[See    South    Ai'.stkai.ia,    Queensland,   Tasmania, 

New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  etc.] 
Austria,  mission  work  in,  829. 
Authors,  Baptist.     [See  the  different  surnames.] 

famous  American,  852. 


B. 

Babes  saved  by  Jesus,  69. 

[See  Childkek.] 
Babes,  Baptism  of: 

unknown  in  the  second  century,  162. 

Bishop  Barlow,  Meuzell,  Lange,  et  al.,  on,  162,  1S.3. 
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Babes,  Baptism  of— Coitlinued. 

Ijcjpns  to  crec-p  into  tlie  Cliurch,  184. 

utttrlv  unknown  in  the  early  C'liuroh  prior  to   the 
niiJdle  of  the  tliinl  century,  l55. 

rcfiions  wliere  practice' I,  ISil. 

Grotius,  Buusen,  and  Neander  on,  1S6,  187. 

not  general  till  the  tillli  eenturv,  IbS. 

elements  of  bread  and  wine  aduiinUtered  to  infants, 
190.     [Sec  Inf.int  Baitisu.] 
Babylon— Peter  the  Apostle  visits  the  city,  108. 
Backus,  Isaac,  sketch  of  his  career  and  iniluencc,  720,  77S, 

Backus,  j'ay  S.,  848. 
Bacon,  Leonard.  796. 
Badlv,  John,  a  Lollard  niartvr,  burnt  at  Sniithiield,  32-?, 

■  3-.>4. 
Bainliani,  James,  burnt  at  Sniitlitield  lus  a  Lollard,  SiO. 

martyred  in  the  days  of  Henry  VUl.,  688. 
Baldwin.'Thomas,  766. 

his  famous  livmn,  766,  also  814,  S.52. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Baptist  churches  of,  760. 
Bainptield,  Francis : 

founder  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  5.3:i. 

sketch  of.  .152. 
Bancroft,  George,  ou  Roger  Williams,  644. 
Bangkok,  Siam,  822. 

Bangor,  Ireland,  an  early  Christian  colony,  223. 
Bangor,  Wales : 

early  Christian  colony  at,  228. 

slaughter  of  the  monks  of,  231. 
Baptismal  Angel,  the,  188. 

Baptism  in  England — gradual  change  frcm  immersion  to 
sprinkling,  432-136. 

[Sec  Baptists,  Esolish.] 
Baptism,  Jewish : 

rfescribed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  31. 

Lindsay  quoted  on,  32. 
Baptism  of  Jesus : 

words  of  Godet  on,  25. 

time  of,  29. 

descent  of  the  dove  at,  29. 

signiticance  of  the  act  performed  by  John,  30. 

Schaff,  Philip,  on  traditional  site  of,  33. 

Jesus  prays  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  38. 
Baptism,  Ordinance  of; 

the  door  by  which  Christ  entered  on  his  mediatory 
work,  26. 

why  Jesus  sought  it,  28. 

IrviDs-,  Edward,  on  John's  first  .service,  30. 

Sroselyte  baptism,  30. 
id  the  Jews  immerse  I  31. 
Geikie  on  John's  rite  of,  31. 
was  John's  baptism  a  burial  in  water  ?  33. 
Calvin   on   baptism  as  administered    by   John   and 

Christ,  35. 
John's  baptism  a  Christian  baptism,  .50. 
John's  dispensation  Christ's,  51. 
large  numbers  immersed  in  brief  periods,  79. 
the  first  ordinance  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  138. 
common  abuse  of,  139. 
declared  to  be  from  heaven  by  Christ,  139. 
Jacob,  Dr.,  on,  139. 
Canon  Liddon  on,  140. 
the  place  filled  bv,  140. 
•    scholars  on,  141,  142. 
subjects  of  m  the  early  Church,  142,  143. 
maintainjid  as  of  apo.stolic  and  divine  apppointmcnt, 

153. 
mode  of  administering  in  the  early  Church,  160. 
baptism  of  babes  unknown  in  the  second  century,  162. 
power  to  administer  becomes  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood, 189. 
impositions  practiced,  190. 
notable  cases  of  adult  baptism,  219. 
attitude  of  the  Paulicians  toward,  238. 
fees  imposed  for  baptizing  infants,  243. 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  243. 
political  baptisms,  245. 
warm  water  often  anciently  used,  249. 
pictures  of  ancient  baptisms,  2.56-27.5. 
Waldensian  beliefs  on,  302. 


Baptism,  Ordinance  of— Con<in«*<f. 

Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  anciently  the  ordi- 
nary times  of,  251. 

"Tealliing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  on  baptism  in 
running  water,  264. 

anointing  the  baptized  with  oil,  266,  263,  269. 

controversies  concerning  a  valid  baptism  in  England, 
463,  464. 

[See  Immeusiok,  Tki.ve  buiEBSiox.] 
Baptist  Churches : 

iliversitics  of  doctrine  among  the  early  sects,  10. 

early  records  wantonly  destroyed,  10. 

their  historians  forced' to  write  against  great  odds,  10. 

Christ  their  life,  12. 

what  constitutes  Baptist  history,  12. 

foundation  doctrines  stated,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154. 

As8oci;ttioiis  formed,  715. 
Baptist  Church,  a,  is  a  congregation,  not  a  denomination 

of  congregations,  9. 
Baptist  Churches : 

have  we  a  visible  succession  of?  1. 

their  affinity  to  the  Apostolic  Churches,  149. 
Baptist  History: 

first  sentence  in,  13. 

opening  chapter  of,  14. 
Baptist,  John  the.     [See  John  the  B.aitist.] 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  836. 
Baptisteries : 

in  the  Middle  Ag[es,  243. 

ancient  baptisteries,  248. 

in  the  beginning  were  simply  oatliing-places,  249. 

first  buih  319  A.I).,  249. 

earliest  existing  baptistery,  250. 

erected  in  distiiict  buildings,  250. 

introduced  into  churches,  2.50. 

at  Pisa,  Koine,  ami  Florence,  250,  251.  252. 

called  into  existence  by  immei'sion,  250. 

fall  into  disuse,  251. 

architectural  features,  252. 

baptistery  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  253. 

at  Ai.x,  Verona,  Pai-ma,  Pistoia,  and  Milan,  253,  254. 

natural  baptistery  in  Northumberland,  254. 

in  the  Catacomb  "of  St.  Ponziano,  265. 

baptistery  of  St.  John  at  Kavenna,  266. 

baptistery  of  Constantino  at  Rome,  269. 

Arian  haptistery  at  Ravenna,  270. 
Baptists,  The : 

great  debtors  to  individual  reformers,  6. 

distinguishing  marks,  9. 

should  separate  their  history  from  all  doubtful  ma- 
terial, e. 

misunderstood  and  maligned,  11. 

a  peculiar  people,  11. 

a  people  of  one  book.  11. 

accounted  as  heretics.  11. 

first  B;iptist  martyr.  45. 

John  a  typical  Bajitist,  .55. 

originally  named  Anabaptists,  Mennonites,  and  Wal- 
denses,  149. 

their  peculiarities,  150. 

po.ssess  no  formulated  creed,  1.50. 

maintiiin  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  152. 

baptism  and  tlic  Lord's  Supper  maintained,  153. 

deprecate  any  union  of  Church  and  State,  153. 

opposed  to  religious  persecution,  154. 

doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  reproduced  in  the 
Baptists  of  the  present  dav,  154. 

the  term  "  Baptist"  defined,  283. 

Swiss  Baptists,  the,  327. 

meaniuL'  of  the  name  "Baptist,"  328. 

Zurich  Baptist-s,  the,  331. 

punished  by  drowning,  3.50. 

slain  for  their  opinions,  356. 

not  Anabaptists.  370. 
history  honors  Baptists.  399. 

their  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  696. 

in  the  Revolutionary  War,  776. 

demand  religious  liberty,  777. 

action  of  the  Mas.sachusetM  Congress,  786. 

their  patriotism  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  789. 
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s.  The—  ( 

desperate  coutesls  for  freedom,  790. 
Bapli.-t  KiM.lutionary  soldiers,  791. 
Bapti.-t-.  Aiiirnrali: 

C-l-mal  ]>Llin,l,  C19. 

I'ilgiiins  and  Puritans,  619. 

baiilshiiient  of  Koger  Williams,  627. 

Ehode  Island,  settlement  of,  641. 

Providence  and  New  York  Churches,  658. 

Chauncey  and  KnoUys,  674. 

Mills  and  the  Swansea  Cliurch,  674. 

Boston  Baptists,  the,  686. 

South  Carolina,  704. 

Maine,  704. 

Pennsylvania,  704. 

New  Jersey,  704. 

Virginia  Baptists,  the,  724. 

Baptists  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  730. 

Kevohitioiiary  War,  Baptists  and  the,  776. 

Ainiriran  Baptists  and  constitutional  liljertv,  796. 

finish  ini-iMn^,  S14. 

ll.Mll,.    „,i^M.,||^.    S30. 

stniy-lrs  f.ir  ..-"Hstitutional  liherty,  796. 

Virghiia  Couventiou,  the,  798. 

preachers,  852. 

educators,  852. 

authors,  852. 
Baptists,  Biiston  : 

persecutions  of,  686. 

sympathy  for  them  punished,  689. 

whipping  declared  unlawful,  691. 

reaction  from  pereecution,  697. 

a  Church  gathered,  699. 

ri-ht  (il'i.rliti.iii  denied,  702. 

th.ir  III.  riMiu-house  nailed  up,  703. 
Baptist-,  i;riii-li  : 

rise  Mt'  .\-><M;i;itions,  55S. 

L.iiiaMii  .\~-rnil.ly,  the,  559. 

uniMriii  r.apii>ts,  560. 

quaint  .iiMmijis  among,  567,  568. 

niarriat'i'  sirvice,  the,  567. 

love-leasts  liffnre  the  Lord's  Supper,  568. 

ministerial  clulis,  568. 

Baptist  rniMii,  the,  588. 

miniMrvi:,!  cliication,  588. 

iinialilr  .-.iiiratMrs,  588   589. 

Sir    rvmniL.iR  Baptists,   Seventh-Day   Bap- 
tists, ETC.] 
Baptists,  English : 

practice  of,  437. 

persecutions,  439. 

noteworthy  immersions  among,  439. 

practiced  immersion  prior  to  1641,  440,  441. 

alleged  indecent  practices,  444,  445. 

early  Baptists  in  England,  445. 

spread  ot  their  doctrines,  446. 

English  marlvrdoms,  446. 

fli-t  F?'_''i  !i  bneral  Baptist  Church,  454. 

i:i     :       '       .  4.-i9. 

t  ■  'I    :  i'.lS,  the,  461. 

'■  \  I     I  li  i:  '  -111"  controversy,  463,  464. 

di-iin-iii-lir,!  iliemselves  from  Pedobaptists,  469. 

Bi1Ii\;m:.  .ImIi,,,  474. 
Binixair-   |rhiti,,ns  to,  511. 

liM»  i]„  ^  ii-rai.,1  Binnan,  .532. 
eliaiL'.'  Ininvan  ^^itll  .•m.r,  533. 
in  tlir  ('Mnini..imr;ilili  and  the  Restoration,  540. 
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T..l.niti..ii  A..t,  thr.  :.:,i. 

'•  I  i|.|,,„i,,x  Cr,.,.,:!,"  the,  554,  556,  558. 

Cal\i;ii-ii..  ('..iilession,  the,  554. 

li!..  rt\  ..r  .'.ii-cience,  555. 

whai  r,:i].tists  asked  for,  556. 
Baptists,  Irish: 

oriL'in  and  historical  sketch  of,  570. 

early  Churches,  .571. 

Irisii  Mission  Society,  the,  587. 
Baptists,  Scottish : 

early  traces  of  Baptist  principles  in  Scotland,  572. 


I  Baptists,  Scottish—  Continufd. 

children  of  Scottish  monarchs  dipped,  572. 

founding  of  Churches  after  the  Keformation  era,  572^ 

Cromwell  and  the  Baptists,  573. 

never  numerous,  577. 
Baptists,  Virginia,  725  et  sea.  [See  Virginia,  Baptists  oF.t 
Baptists,  Welsh : 

notable  founders  among,  599,  600,  601. 

tithes,  the  question  of,  602. 

debate  and  persecution,  603. 

relief  gained  by  the  Toleration  Act,  604. 

Associational  Sermon,  tlie,  604. 

increase  of  Churches,  605. 

controversies,  605. 

Calvinistic  eontroversv,  the,  606. 

the  Welsh  Fathers,  607. 

colleges,  608. 

prosperity  of  the  Churches,  618. 
Baptist  Union,  the,  588. 
BapHzo  : 

meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  33,  34. 

testimony  of  scholars,  35. 

a  familiar  word  in  common  use,  35. 

in  Jerome's  translation  (the  Vulgate),  209. 

in  Bible  translation  in  India,  586. 
Bapto : 

meaniiig  of,  35. 
Barbadoes  Lot,  Philadelphia,  712. 
Barber,  Edward,  461. 
Barbour,  P.,  on  Smyth's  baptism,  443. 
Barebone,  Prai.se-God,  462. 
Barnabas : 

introduces  Paul  to  Peter,  91. 

goes  to  Tarsus  iu  search  of  Saul,  92. 

on  immersion  as  practiced  in  the  early  Church,  160. 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle : 

guilelessness  of,  66. 

said  to  have  labored  in  India,  113. 
Basil : 

love  for  Scripture  truth,  210. 

on  soul  regeneration  a  prerequisite  to  baptism,  211. 

on  the  value  of  tradition,  224. 
Basil  of  Cappadoeia  not  baptized  till  manhood,  219. 
Basle,  Switzerland : 

a  center  of  Baptist  influence,  346. 

persecution  at,  347. 

Baptists  scourged  through  the  streets,  347. 

barbarities  inflicted  on  Baptists  at,  348. 

violent  proclamation  of  the  council,  349. 
Basle,  Council  of,  decrees  agaiiLst  Anabaptists,  350. 
Bassas,  the,  mission  to,  826. 
Bath,  the: 

use  of  enjoined  among  the  Jews,  78. 

magnificence  of  Roman  baths,  78,  79. 

ablutions  of  an  Indian  devotee,  78. 
Baths,  Roman,  used  for  baptismal  purposes,  248. 
Baxter,  Richard : 

relations  to  Walter  Cradock,  432. 

opposition  to  immersion,  435. 

concessions  of,  442. 
Baylor  Female  College,  878. 
Bavnes,  Thomas  Spencer,  678. 
Beck: 

on  the  rite  of  baptism,  145. 

on  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  divers  cliurches,  154. 
Bede,  Venerable: 

translates  the  Scriptures  into  Anglo-Sa.«>n.  241. 

sublime  death  of,  241. 

•words  used  by  Bede  for  '  baptism,'  241. 

account  of  early  English  baptisms,  426. 
Bedford: 

Bunyan  Meeting,  the,  526. 

two  "old  baptisteries  at,  527. 
Bedford  Church,  the  : 

whence  it  sprane,  51".  .^14, 

discipline  ill  th...  ,".■_■■_'. 

the  question  ..rii.ipliMn  in.  5-22,  523. 

infant  liaptisni  intr.i.lu.'.-.l,  525. 

divisions  in  the  church,  526. 
Bedford  Church  and  '  Bishoping,'  504. 
Bedgewood,  Nicholas,  770. 
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Beebee,  Alexander  M.,  885. 

Beleiuin,  peasant  outbreak  in,  363. 

BelTannine,  Canlinul,  confe.s.sc3  that  Scripture  does  not 

sustain  infant  bapti-sui,  338. 
Benedict,  David,  880. 
Benedict  Institute,  Columbia,  S.  C,  849. 
Beniid,  quoted  on  the  wonl  '  gospel,'  57. 
Benuet,  Bartlett,  7.!4. 
Bennett,  Alfred,  8.'>t>. 
Bergamo,  Conference  of,  309. 

Berne,  Switzerland,  all  Baptisit.*  banished  from,  348. 
Bethabara,  33. 
Betliesda,  Pool  of,  "5. 

sacriBcial  anim:ds  washed  in,  77. 

multitudes  bathed  there,  77. 
Bible,  the : 

necessity  for  harmony  with  the,  4. 

no  supplement  to  the,  117. 

burning  the  Scriptures,  Ifitj. 

the  Scriptures  greatly  multiplied  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, 207. 

revisions  of  in  the  fourth  century,  208. 

Jerome's  Ante-Hieronymian  version,  208. 

Gothic  version,  the,  209. 

Ethiopic  version,  the,  210. 

many  translations  in  the  fifth  century,  223. 

illuminated  manuscripts,  224. 

scarcity  of  among  the  common  people  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  314. 

widely  circulated  in  Bohemia,  320. 

early  modern  German  translations,  389. 

translations  in  India,  586. 
Bible  Revision,  900,  901,  903,  908. 
Bil)le  Revision  Association,  918. 
Bible  Translation  Society,  587. 
Bilile  Translation  and  Bible  Societies,  893. 
Bible  Union,  the  American,  907. 

Biblias,  defends  Christians  from  charge  of  devouring  in- 
fants, 163. 
Bill,  I.  E.,  922. 
Bingham,  on  the  custom  of  giving  the  communion  to 

newly  baptized  infants,  190, 191. 
Birth,  the  New,  67. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  8.50,  851. 
Bishopries,  sale  of  in  France  and  Spain,  243. 
Bishops : 

moral  decadence  of,  215. 

pride,  covetousness,  and  Iniquity  of  in  the  middle 
ages,  243. 
Bishops  in  the  Apostolic  Church.     [See  Pastoes.] 

not  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  137. 

diocesan  episcopacy,  138. 
Black  Forest,  the  Peasant-s'  War  begins  in  the,  363. 
Blackwell,  Christopher,  707. 
Blake  of  Tamworth,  on  dipping  of  infants,  429. 
Blandina,  the  martyr,  168,  169,  170. 
Blaurer,  Thomas,  on  Ludwig  Hetzer,  343. 
Blaurock,  George  Jacob: 

early  life,  336. 

rejected  infant  baptism,  336. 

scourged  and  sentenced  to  be  drowned,  336. 

burnt  at  the  stake,  336. 
Block  Island.  Baptists  of,  751. 
Bloody  Tenet,  tlie.     [Sec  Williams,  Roger.] 
Boardman,  George  Dana,  767,  817,  819. 
Bockhold,  e.tcesses  perpetrated  by  at  Munster,  371. 
Bogomiles,  the,  origin  and  history  of,  278. 
Bohemia.  316,  318,  320. 
Bohemian  Brethren: 

composed  one  fourth  of  the  people  of  Bohemia,  318. 

monks  sent  to  proselytize  them,  320. 

persecuted,  320. 

literature,  :321. 
Bohemians,  the,  race,  origin,  and  Christianization,  316. 
Bolles,  David  and  Matthew,  745. 
Books — destruction    of    '  heretical '    works    ordered   by 

Theodosius,  214. 
Booth,  Abraham,  569. 
Bossuet : 

on  the  Paulicians,  234. 

arrogant  treatment  of  Fenelon,  234. 


I  Boston  Bapti.sts.     [See  Baptists,  Boston.) 
Boston,  Mass. : 

lirst  Baptist  church  in.  699. 

Baptist  churches  founded  in,  71S,  719. 
Bosworth,  Newton,  929. 
Botsford,  Edmund,  770,  771. 
Boucher,  Joan,  martyrdom  of,  440,  450. 
Bowne,  John,  709. 
Boyce,  James  P.,  876. 
Bradford,  on  apostolic  sucecosion,  4. 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Wheelwright  preaches  at,  636. 
Brantford,  Canada.  928. 
Bi-antly,  W.  T.,  8S3  . 
Brazil,  mission  to,  838. 
Brenner,  on  ancient  nude  baptism,  221. 
Bright,  Edward,  885. 
Britain,  supposed  visit  of  Paul  to,  97. 
Britannicus,  poisoned  by  Nero,  102. 
British  America: 

Baptist  press  of,  922. 

educational  institutions,  924. 

revival  in  Eastern  Canada,  928. 

the  struggle  for  freedom  of  conscience,  929. 

Clergy  Reserves  question,  the,  929. 

University  question,  the,  930. 

'  Family  Coiijpaet,'  the,  930. 

periodicals,  931. 

foreign  missions,  931. 

educational  work,  932. 

[See  the  various  provinces.] 
British  Isles : 

Christianity  introduced  to,  226. 

precise  date  of  their  evangelization,  227. 

ancient  Christian  remains  in  Cornwall,  227. 

idolatry  reestablished,  227. 

early  Christians  in  Wales,  228. 

Austin  despatched  thither,  228. 

Rome  the  true  source  of  the  Christianity  of  Britain, 
228. 

the  Keldees  of  Ireland,  228. 

Ethelbert  baptized  by  Au.stin,  229. 

See  of  Canterbury  founded,  229. 

opposition  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  appears,  229,230. 

slaughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  231. 
Brittane,  James,  678. 
Broadus,  John  A.,  868,  869. 
Broadv,  K.  O.,  S34. 
Brooks,  Kendall,  886. 
Brown,  Chad,  665. 
Brown,  Edwin   T.,  669. 
Brown,  John  and  Samuel: 

persecution  by  the  Puritans,  626. 
Brown,  Nathan,  821,  825,  886. 
Brown,  Hugh  Stowell,  591,  592,  593. 
Brown  John,  482,  483.     [See  Buntan,  John.] 
Brown,  Joseph  E.,  773. 
Brown,  Robert,  452. 
Brownisis,  the,  452.     [See  Indzpesdests.] 

obtained  their  notions  of  Church  independence  from 
the  Dutch  Baptists,  620. 
Brown  University,  722. 
Brunfcis,  Otto,  386. 
Bucer,  Martin,  385. 

Buckle,  on  Baptist  martyrs  in  Holland  and  Friesland,  414. 
BulUnger : 

succe.s.sor  of  Zwingli,  384. 

attacks  the  Anaba"ptists,  384,  385. 
Bullock,  Richard,  679. 
Bunsen,  Baron : 

on  pedobaptism,  185. 

quoted  on  infant  baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  144. 

on  infant  baptism,  187. 
Bunvan,  Elizabeth,  506. 
Banyan,  Hannah,  496,  497,  493. 
Bunyan,  John  : 

birth  and  boyhood,  474,  575. 

not  a  gipsv,  474. 

origin  of  tlie  family  of  Bunyan,  474. 

marriage,  475. 

conversion,  475. 

immersed  in  the  Ouse,  475. 
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Buiiyan,  John — Continued. 

stirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  475. 

iniprisnnnient,  476. 

his  -Pil-riin's  rr..i;rL-.ss,'  477. 

wide  iiittiieuee  of  Buiivan's  great  hook,  477,  478. 

reliMNr.l  In. Ill  jail,  47S. 

lii,  laiiira,  a  I -reseller  ill  Bedford  and  London,  478, 479. 

lii-  I.  iMhiiH--,  4b0. 

d,alll  .if.  .1-11. 

licMMird  i,^    linghmd,  481. 

his  t..iiil..  -IM. 

)iis  iiH.niiiiRiit  .It  Bedford,  482. 

tlir  KIsiMU    i;,a,'i.ster,  483,  4S4,  4R5,  488,  488,  489. 

111.-  |ir..lr,-t   a-alll-t  elin.-lelliliir,  4S4,  4SI0. 

Ill-  1  —ill II  tlie  .Milijr.t  -1  nifanthaptisra,492,  493. 

hlitli  .ifl,l,.-liil,livii.  4a.\  4:iij. 

Biiiixaii  and  tlir  I'nivur-Buok.  499. 

detests  tile  Praver-Book,  6u0. 

rejirts  llitalit    ijaptisni,  501. 

g  id theis  and  eliristening,  502. 

Bedford  Cliureh  and  '  bishoping,'  504. 

liis  back  to  '  the  Church,'  505. 

Bnnyan's  wife  and  the  christening,  506. 

Ill-  i.nnl.   I. -M. -nee  unknown,  507. 

S 1'     litam    tlie,  508. 

li  :  i    -idriiee  from  liiSl-88,,510. 

rr.ai  .n-  I'.  Iff  I'.ai'tists,  511. 

ininieraed  by  Gittijrd,  511. 

was  a  Baptist,  511,  512. 

tesliiiiony  of  liistorians  lus  to  his  Baptist  belief,  512. 

Ia.ii.,.n'-.  \  ir.\s  again,  520. 

a  J  11'  ury  Jessev,  521. 

1,      ,■.,..  .-,28. 

c.\i    .-ua  11  -l  liaptism,  529. 

real  views  of,  530,  531. 

how  treated  by  Baptists,  532. 

charged  witli  error,  533. 

his  defense,  534. 

coiitniveisv  with  Kiffin,  535. 

eoinpliiints  of  iniury,  536. 

rcsnits  ill.   liana'  Anabaptist,  537. 

plaiitnl  Itapiisi  Churches,  538. 

r.siilts  ,.|  his  life's  labors,  539. 
Bunvaii,  .loliM,  .Ir.,  494. 

'last  will  and  testament,  496. 
Bunvan,  Josepli,  4ii3,  4'.)4. 
Bun'van  .Meeting,  the,  526. 
Burger,  Benjamin,  734. 
Bunal  in  water,  was  Jolin's  baptism  a?  33. 
Burleigli,  Va.,  first  Baptist  church  in  Virginia  organized 

Burma : 

missions  to,  815. 

mission  of  Nova  Scotia  Baotists  to,  923. 
Burpee,  R.  E.,  923. 
Burrage,  Henry  S.,  883. 
Burrows,  Amos,  745. 
Burrows,  Peleg,  745. 
Burrows,  Roswell,  745. 
Burrows,  Silas,  745. 
Burrus  Afranius,  96. 
Burton,  John,  515. 

Buslier,  Leonard,  case  of  in  England,  440. 
Butler,  Ezra,  769,  883. 

Butler,  William,  quoted  on  ablutions  in  the  East,  78. 
Butterwortli,  Jolm,  679. 


Cffilestus : 

companion  of  Pelagius,  217. 

condemned  as  a  heretic,  217. 
Cffsar,  Julius,  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Cotfyn,  Mattlirw,  ,iS!i. 

CaliiliMli,!  .11 11  of,  enioins  immersion,  426. 

Calleiid.  r.    Klisha,  ilt;.".,  718. 
Calleiider,  Kills,  703,  71S. 
Callendcr,  Jolm,  666,  8S0. 
Callixtus : 

slieteh  of  his  early  kna\ish  career,  182. 

corrupts  the  Church,  183. 

zealous  to  promote  orthodo.xy,  183. 


I  Callixtus — Continued. 

opposed  by  Hippolytus,  183. 

excommunicates  the  Saliellians,  183. 

his  wickedness  resisted,  184. 
Calvin,  John : 

on  apostolic  succession,  4. 

on  the  baptism  administered  by  John  and  Christ,  35. 

quoted  on  the  ministry  of  John,  52,  53. 

on  baptismal  regeneration,  358. 
Calvinistic  Baptist  Churches: 

in  London,  460. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English,  460. 
Calvinistic  Confession,  the,  564. 
Calvinistic  Controversy  imported  into  Virginia,  730. 
Campbell,  Alexander,  sketch  of  his  career,  735,  736. 
Campbell,  Duncan,  927. 
Campbell,  George,  on  elders  and  bishops  in  the  Apostolic 

Church,  137. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  735. 
Camden : 

on  the  natural  baptistery  near  Harbottle,  254. 

Canada,  Baptist  press  of,  922. 
Canada,  Baptists  of,  919.     [See  the  various  provinces.] 
Canterbury,  Convocation  ot,  910. 
Canterbury,  England.     [See  Austin.] 
Caperton,"A.  C,  884. 
Capito,  385. 
Cappadocia,  72. 
Caracalla : 

baths  of,  78,  79. 

public  baths  of,  249. 
Carey,  Lott,  826. 
Carey,  William : 

birth  and  descent,  579. 

conversion,  579. 

self-education,  580. 

commences  to  preach,  580. 

his  missionary  enthusiasm,  581. 

starts  for  India,  581. 

struggles  and  defeats,  581. 

translates  the  New  Testament,  581. 

literary  labors,  582. 

self-support,  582. 

death,  583. 
Carlstadt  denounced  by  Luther.  358. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  63. 
Carman,  James,  753. 
Carson,  Alexander,  571. 

on  tlie  eldership,  137. 
Carthage,  Councils  of: 

one  convened  A.  D.  252,  186,  187. 

declares  that  the  water  in  baptism  is  sanctified,  189. 

decree  of,  concerning  denial  of  infant  baptism,  216. 

Third  Council  of,  checks  abuses  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  225. 
Carthaginians,  infant  sacrifices  among,  69. 
Ca-stelluzo,  cave  of,  311. 
Castle,  J.  H.,  934,  935. 
Catacombs : 

early  baptistery  in  the  Catacomb  of  Callixtus,  250. 

pictures  in  the,  256,  258,  260. 

baptistery  of  St.  Ponziano,  264. 

no  evidence  of  affusion  in  the  catacomb  pictures,  275. 
Cathari  of  the  Novatians,  9. 

source  of  much  confusion  in  Church  history,  277. 

Sehiiildt  on  tlie  origin  of,  277. 

an  early  Baptist  lio.ly  among,  280. 

Jierseeution  of  the,  281. 

monkish  preaching  against,  282. 
Cathcart : 

on  the  Eunomians,  220. 

on  a  natural  baptistery  in  Northumberland,  254. 
■  th.'art.  K.ihert,  933. 
th.-ai-t,  William,  869,  870  871. 
vahrr-,.  the  Virginia; 

not  less  intolerant  than  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
726. 

cruelties  inflicted  by,  725,  726. 
Cave,  L)r. : 

on  immersion,  141. 

on  Novatian's  baptism,  178. 
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Cavour,  Count : 

idea  of  '  free  Cliurchos  in  a  free  State,'  C45. 

'•itiliamis,  Bishop  of  (.'artliafie,  -^01. 
lils\i~  Mil  haptism  of  babes  ia  tlie  tliird  century,  1S4. 
Cer,tialization: 

iMtn'Jviccd  into  Churcli  (roN'ernnient,  179,  180. 

Ok-  I'alliolie  hierarchy  firailually  established,  ISO. 
Cereiicnnial  \va.-iliiiiL's,  Josephus  <iuo"ted  concerning,  30. 
Clmnil>erlain,  lli.lbrook,  S4i». 
Chandler,  Ebenezer,  5'25. 

on  till'  Uecian  persecution,  172. 
Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  872. 
Cliapnian,  S.,  S.38. 
Cliaracter  the  test  of  Christianity,  60. 
Charlemasine,  242. 

iuip"ses  tines  for  nonbaptism  of  iufauts,  246. 
Charle-  U  .  Kinu'  of  England  : 

death  ..t;  :-.53, 

i;raius  a  tri-aty  to  John  Clarke,  672. 
Charles  V.  of  Germany  : 

ferocious  edict  of,  4(12. 

horrid  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Dutch  Baptists,  414, 
415. 
Ohartres.  enamels  in  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Peter,  106. 
Cliase,  .\bner  and  Francis,  764. 
Cliase,  Ira,  769. 
Cliaimecv,  Cliarles,  674. 
Cheleic,  Hn-thrcnof: 

prautici-d  immersion,  319. 

rejcL-ted  infant  Ijaptism,  319, 

join  tlie  Bohemian  Brethren,  320. 
Chelsea,  Council  of.     [See  Calicuvtu.] 
Children  : 

amply  provided  for  by  Christ  in  his  kingdom  of 
grace  and  glory,  69. 

oft'ered  in  sacrilice  by  Carthaginians  and  Arab  tribes, 
69. 

saved  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  70. 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  them  by  Christ's 
purchase  and  gift,  70. 

their  condition  greatly  ameliorated  through  the  teach- 
ings ol  Christ,  162. 

sUitus  among  the  heathen   peoples  of  antiquity,  162, 
163. 
Childs,  James,  730. 
China,  missions  to,  824. 
Chipman,  Thomas  H.,  921. 
Chitta^ons,  India,  815. 
Christ  Cliurch,  New  Zealand,  939. 
Christian  Church,  the  : 

Christ's  promises  to,  4. 

early  defections  from  the  truth  in  the,  5. 

no  one  Church  has  contained  all  truth,  5. 

visibility  never  promised  by  Christ,  5. 
'  Christian  Index,  the,'  882. 
Christianity: 

character  the  test  of,  60. 

po.sition  of  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  143. 

nipid  spread  of,  157. 

revival  of  in  the  third  century,  173. 

pagan  admixtures  introduced,  205. 

wide  prevalence  of  in  180  A.l).,  227. 

political  Christianity,  245. 

introduced  into  Norwav,  246. 
'Christian  Review,  the,'  8S7. 
'  Christian  .Secretary,  the,'  882. 

Christians  gradually  become  numerous  and  influential,  195. 
Christians,  thi;  early  : 

a  disciuieting  element  in  pagan  Rome,  99. 

uiiivursally  hated,  100. 

horrible  tortures  inflicted  upon  by  Xero,  104. 

accused  of  firing  Rome  in  trie  reign  t^i  Nero,  104. 

edict*  issued  a^inst  them  by  Nero,  104. 

looked  on  by  Romans  as  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  107. 

attitude  of  toward  the  New  Testament,  155. 

refutation  of  horrible  charge  against,  163. 

poverty  of  the^  167. 

imperial  seventy  against,  167. 

simple  rights  demanded  by,  167. 

suspected  of  plotting  against  the  state  at  their  love- 
leasts,  168. 


Christians,  the  early — Continued. 

heroism  of  the,  168,169,  170. 

demand  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship, 
170,  171. 

sometimes  paid  a  heavy  tax  for  peace,  172. 

defection  becomes  rife,  173. 
Christina,  of  Sa.xony,  .359.     [See  I'niup  of  Hesse.] 
Church,  Pliarcellus,  885. 
Chrysostom : 

dangerous  lieresv  concerning  baptismal  regeneration, 
211. 

not  baptized  till  manhood,  219. 

on  the  necessity  of  tradition,  224. 

on  the  baptism  of  fire,  264. 
Church,  the  early  : 

full  of  missionary  zeal,  157. 

Neaiidcr  on  the  government  of,  159. 

Tirtullian  on  the  composition  of  a  Church,  159, 160. 

supcrstitir>!i  creeps  in,  160. 

growth  of  error,  160,  161. 

perversions  resisted  by  a  few,  206. 
Church  and  State,  all  union  between  deprecated  bv  Bap- 
tists, 153. 
Church  of  Rome,  perversions  of  doctrine  in  the,  5,6. 
Cliurch,  the  Apostolic.     [See  Apostolic  Church.] 
Churches,  early : 

contentions  among,  192. 

drifting  from  truth,  193. 

Christian  doctrine  corrupted,  194,  195. 
Churchwooil,  Humphrey,  704. 
Clarke,  Adam,  on  the  Novatians,  178. 
Clarke,  John^  516,  669. 

goes  to  New  Hampshire,  669. 

arrives  at  Providence,  669. 

purchases  Aquidneck,  669. 

becomes  a  Baptist,  671. 

his  treaty  from  Cliaries  II.,  672. 

liis  marvelous  services  to  God  and  liberty,  672. 

helped  to  shape  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island,  672. 

involved  in  several  controversies,  673. 

fined  in  Boston,  687. 
Clarke,  W.  N.,  936. 
Clay,  Eleazar,  729. 
Clement,  of  .\le.\andria,  1.57,  158. 

first  to  broach  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  215. 

reliance  of  upon  the  '  written  word,'  224. 
Clergy,  vices  of  in  Britain  in  the  Miildle  Ages,  244. 
Cl'ivun  tontrues,  the.     [See  Pentecost.] 
Cl.ivis,  king  of  the  Franks,  baptism  of  at  Kheims,  222. 
,  Lord,     ^ee  Oli>castle,  Sir  John.] 
'  .  Baptist  <  ■ 
Coleman : 


Coliansey,  X.  J., 


;  church  at,  711. 


on  immersion  in  the  primitive  Church,  142. 

quoted  on  the  triple  immersion,  161. 
Coleman,  James  M..  843. 
Colgate,  William,  844,  913. 
CoUegiants,  the : 

history  and  leaders,  422. 

wealth  and  importance,  423. 

extinction,  423. 
Collier,  William,  756. 
Colossians,  letter  to  the,  98. 
Columba,  the  Apostle  of  the  Highlands,  228. 
Columbian  University,  862,  863. 
Comer,  John,  665. 

Commonwealth,  Baptists  in  the  English,  540. 
Communion.     [See  Loku's  Supper.] 
Community  of  goods,  130. 
Conant,  John,  769. 

on  the  word  'baptize.'  33. 

on  trine  immersion,  220,  221. 
Conant,  T.  J.,  769,  87-%  914. 
Condv,  Jeremiah,  718. 
Cone,'  Spencer  H.,  904,  905,  906. 
Confessions.     [See  the  various  titles.] 
Confessions  of  Faith,  early  Baptist,  340. 

Seven  Articles,  the,  340. 
Confusion  of  1643,  the,  461. 
Congo  Mission,  the,  826. 
Connecticut,  Baptists  of: 

early  records,  739. 
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Connecticut,  Baptists  of— Continued. 
Valentine  Wiiihtman,  740. 
oppressive  taxes,  741. 

Baptist  students  expelled  from  Yale  College,  742. 
Sepanitists  and  Baptists  ignite,  743. 
Wliitefield's  preaching,  744. 

'      "f  ilio  Church  at  Norwich,  744. 


hii 


ru  preachers  among,  745. 
Conscience,  treedoni  of,  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  226. 

Neander  on,  126,  127. 

struggle  for,  128, 
Constance,  Council  of,  condemns  WickliflTs  Bible  and  his 

bones  to  be  burnt,  315. 
Constantine,  Baptistery  of,  269. 
Constantin-'  the  Great: 

...n,,i,.  r.    l;..inr,  197. 

i-    .'     '   I     -  J I  :iiiting  toleration  to  all,  197. 

11'      i  ■'''■  <  ouncil  of  Nicaja,  197. 

bill  1  1.1. -la^liy  of,  197,  198. 

bis  visiuu  ot  the  cross  in  the  sky,  197. 

bis  reign  marked  by  theological  contests,  200. 

condemns  the  Donatists,  201. 

calls  a  council  at  Rome,  202. 

summons  the  Council  of  Aries,  202. 

assembles  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  203. 

becomes  embittered  against  the  Arians,  204. 

issues  an  edict  against  all  dissentere,  204. 

causes  tlie  Scriptures  to  be  multiplied,  207. 

b.aptism  of,  222. 
Constantinople,  baptistery  of  St.  Sophia,  253. 
Constitution,  the  U.  S.  : 

dissatisfaction  with  Article  VI  of,  804. 

proposed  amendment  to,  805. 

amended,  S07. 
Conventicle  Act,  the,  509. 

Convention,  Baptist  General,  for  foreign  missions,  836. 
Convention,  Southern  Baptist,  836. 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  910. 
Copner,  490,  520. 
Coptic  Vcivinn.  the.  156. 
Corconin.  W,    \V..  si;3. 
Coriiitliiaii  cliuivl,.  tlie,  121. 

riling  abuses  in  the  observance  of  the 


Corni 
Coriiv 


,  lii~ll. 
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'  Koine,  on  the  Novatian  heresy,  178. 
ancient  vestiges  of  Christianity  in. 


Corruptions  in  the  early  Church  : 

tlie  Lord's  Supper  corrupted,  166. 
Cortenboscli,  Dirk  Jans,  416. 
Cote,  W.  N.,  839. 
Covenant,  the  Halfwaj-,  717. 
Cotton,  John  : 

publishes  his  '  Bloody  Tenet  Washed,'  646. 

persecutes  Boston  Baptists,  689,  690. 
Coxe,  Benjamin,  513. 
Coxe,  Nehemiah,  523,  524. 
Cradock,  Walter: 

on  immersion  in  England,  429. 

liberal  views  of,  430. 

argument  from  expediency,  431, 

relations  with  Baxter,  432. 

biographical  sketch  of,  432,  433. 
Craig,  Elijah,  730,  731. 
Craig,  Lewis,  780. 
Cramp,  J.  M.,  926,  932. 
Crandall,  James,  686. 
Crandall,  Reuben,  927. 
Crane,  William,  762. 
Crane,  William  Carey,  762. 
Crawley,  A.  E.  E.,  923. 
Crawley,  E.  A.,  924,  925,  926. 
Crawford,  John,  933. 
Crisp,  Tobias,  559. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  relations  to  the  Baptists,  573. 
Cross,  the   Eed,  in   the    English  Flag.     [See  Williams 

Roger.  I 
Cross,  the  true,  discovered  by  Helena,  205. 
Crowley,  Theodore,  515. 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  877. 


Culdees  and  Bards,  the  Welsh,  599. 

Cuimnings,  E.  E.,  767,  768. 

Currie,  G.  V.,  931. 

Curry,  Jabez  L.  M.,  career,  influence,  character,  737,  738. 

Cushman,  Elisha,  882. 

Cutter,  0.  T.,  821. 

Cyprian : 

nonsensical  writings  of,  180. 

credulity  as  to  miraculous  effects  of  churclily  ordi- 
nances, 181. 

Neander  on  the  character  of,  181. 

•struggles  for  episcopal  authority,  182. 

to  be  hlamed  for  the  Church's  drilling  from  the  truth, 
193. 

perplexed  about  the  question  of  pedobaptism,  186. 
Cyril  ot  Jerusalem,  on  the  baptism  ot  tire,  264. 

D. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  code  of  Virginia  laws  promulgated  by, 

725. 
Dalhousie  College,  N.  S.,  924. 
Damascus,  86. 

Paul's  return  to,  90. 
Dam.asus,  Bishop  of  Eome,  requests  Jerome  to  prepare  his 

ante-Hieronymian  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  208. 
Dark  Ages,  the,  226. 

David  of  Augsburg  on  Waldensian  baptismal  beliefs,  303. 
Davidson,   Samuel,   on  the  eldership  in   the  Apostolic 

Churches,  137. 
Da\  ies,  Benjamin,  932. 
li;ivic>,  John  Philips,  607. 
iMviis,  Thomas  Eees,  615. 
Davis,  Noah,  762. 
Daw.sou,  John  E.,  772. 
Dawson,  Martin,  734. 
Day,  John,  837. 
Deaconesses : 

province  of,  133, 134. 

Grotius  on,  133. 

ordained  by  form,  134. 
Deacons : 

qualifications  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  131. 

not  ministers,  132. 

instructions  to,  in  the  Epistles,  132,  133. 
Dean,  William,  824. 

Decius,  stern  pei'secutions  mark  his  reign,  172. 
Dell,  William,  514. 
Denk,  Jolin : 

called  the  '  Apollo  of  the  Anabaptists,'  355. 

his  principles  as  to  physical  force  in  matters  of  re- 
religion,  356. 

arrives  in  Strasburg,  387. 

becomes  leader  of  the  Baptists  in  Augsburg,  388. 


baiii 


.111  Xiirnberg,  388. 

sur....^-liil  iiiini^tiy  in  Augsburg,  389. 

rctir..>  lr..ni  Strasburg,  389. 

opposed  infant  baptism,  389. 

debate  with  Bucer,  389. 

retires  to  Landau,  389. 

translates  the  Old  Testament  prophetic  books,  389. 

his  death,  390. 

estimates  of  his  contemporaries,  390,  391. 
Denmark,  mission  work  in,  829. 
Denne,  Henry,  439. 

sketch  of  his  life  and  death,  471,  472. 
Dermout : 

on  the  affinity  of  Baptist  Churches  with  the  Apostolic 
Churches,  149. 

on  the  .\Iiinster  Madness,  368. 
Deuell,  William,  679. 

De  Wette  quoted  on  John's  immersions  of  converts,  35. 
Dex-ter,  Gregory,  665. 

Deylingius  citeiJ  on  signification  of  John's  surname,  34. 
Dick,  Leopold,  attacks  the  Huterites,  384. 
Dickerson^  J.  S.,  886. 
Dimock,  Daniel,  919. 
Dimock,  Joseph,  921,  922. 
Dimock,  Shubael,  919. 
Diocesan  Episcopacy,  138. 
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Diocletian  : 

but  lis  of,  in  Rome,  78. 

till'  last  gr.  at  persecution  under,  196. 

public  baths  of,  -^49. 
Diouorus  Siuulu.s: 

cited  as  to  meaning  of  Greek  word  '  baptize,'  34. 

quoted  on  infant  sacrifices,  69. 
Dion  Ca.v$iu9  cited  as  to  lueaniug  of  Greek  word  '  baptize,' 

Zi. 
Dip|>ing.     [See  Iuueusion.J 
Disciples,  the : 

instructed  to  disciple  and  baptize,  68. 

their  ijrnorance  a  seeming  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  72. 

knew  little  of  Greek,  73. 

filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  73.    [See  Pentecost.] 
Disciples  of  John: 

controversy  '  with  a  Jew  about  purifyin-r,'  40. 

perplexed,  41. 
Discipline,  Treatise  of.   [See  Confessiox,  Puiladelpiiia.I 
Dodge,  Ebenezer,  873. 
Dodge,  Jeremiah,  752. 
Dodge,  Thomas  and  Tristram,  752. 
Doe,  Charle.s,  oil. 
DOUineer,  Dr.,  on  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousaud  at 

Pentecost,  75. 
Domestic  Missions.     [See  Missions,  Home.] 
Domitian  : 

disastrous  results  of  his  rule,  148. 

pollutes  the  temples,  14S. 

inflamed  against  the  Jews,  148. 
Donatist  Controversy  : 

centered  in  Carthage,  Xumidia,  and  the  Mauritanias, 
200. 

vast  field  covered  by,  200.    [See  Doxatists,  infra.'] 
Donatists,  the: 

represent  the  broad  tenets  of  Montanists  and  Nova- 
tians,  200. 

Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  on,  201. 

condemned  by  Constantine.  201. 

were  they  anti-pedobaptists  ?  201. 

rebaptizcd  t.;   se  who  came  to  them  from  other  Com- 
munions, 201. 

appeal  to  Constantine,  201. 

condenined  by  the  Council  of  Aries,  202. 

deprived  of  their  churches  and  their  property  confis- 
cated, 203. 

defy  the  authority  of  Constantine,  203. 

subdued  by  an  armed  force,  203. 

forbiildcn  to  assenible  by  Honorius,  213. 

great  debate  between  Donatists  and  Catholic  bishops. 
213. 

rigorous  persecution  of  the  Donatists,  213. 

Petilian  deprecates  compulsion,  214. 

were  Anabaptists,  283. 

demand  Scripture  authority  for  infant  baptism,  316. 
Doucgan  on  meaning  of  the  term  '  Baptist,'  SO. 
Dove,  Descent  of  the,  29. 

Dove,  the  Holy,  in  eailv  Christian  art,  265,  271. 
Dowling,  II.,  939. 

Ui-aco  punished  the  non-idolater  with  death,  99. 
Drake,  John.  711. 
Drinker,  Edwar.l,  700,  701. 
Dungan,  Thomas,  708. 
Dunham,  Edmund,  711. 
Dunn,  Hugh,  711. 
Dunster,  Henry : 

rejects  iiitiint  baptism,  697. 

sketch  of,  697,  698. 
Dutch  Martyrs,  413. 


Eager,  J.  H.,  839. 
Early  Church  : 

baptismal  miracles,  211,  212. 

heresy  made  a  capital  offense,  213. 

aid  of  the  civil  arm   invoked   to  repress   heresies, 
213. 

symbols  in,  258. 
E;tster  anciently  a  time  for  baptism,  251. 
Eaton,  George,  Jane,  and  John,  707. 
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Eaton,  Geo.  W.,  878. 
Eaton^  Isaac,  716. 

Ecclesia,  the,  118,  119.     [See  Apostolic  Church.] 
Edgrcn,  J.  A.,  634. 

Editors,  Famous  Baptist,  881-887.    [See  the  various  peri- 
odicals and  surnames.] 
Education,  early  efforts  for,  S64. 

Educational  In-tilutions,  Baptist.    [Seethe  various  titles.] 
Educiitors,  Eaniuus  American  Baptist,  852.     [See  the  indi- 
vidual names.] 
Edwards,  John,  927. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  768. 

Ixjlieved  he  was  converted  when  four  years  old,  185. 
Edwards,  Morgan : 

on  John  ("omer,  665. 

sketch  of  his  life  and  labors,  722. 

death,  723.  880. 
Edwards,  Thomiis,  464. 

Edwin,  King  (of  England),  immersed  at  York,  426. 
Eirypt,  72. 
Elainites,  72. 
El.leis: 

duties  and  powers  of,  134. 

A I  lord  on,  134. 

plurality  of  elders,  136. 

identical  with  the  bishops,  136. 

Caivson,  Campbell,  and  D.ivid.son  on,  137. 
Elect  Lady,  John's  Epistle  to  an,  112,  113. 
Elijah:      ■ 

literal  return  of  e.xpceted  by  Jews  to  herald  the  Mes- 
siah, 20,  21. 

re-appearance  of  announced,  21. 
Elisabetli,  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  14,  15. 
Ellis,  Robert.  615. 
Elstow,  tiie  Register  at,  483^90. 
Elvira,  Synod  of: 

serves  to  unite  Church  and  State,  199. 

articles  of,  199,  200. 
Emblem,  J..hn,  718. 
Emperors  of  Koine : 

deified,  101. 

lay  claims  to  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  215. 
Endicott,  Governor : 

pretended  puishmont  of,  633. 

perseeuies  Boston  Baptists,  689. 
Engedi,  wiUlcrness  of,  17,  18. 
English  Baptists,  the : 

unjustly  named  Anabaptists,  327. 

cstiiblish  foreign  missions,  836. 
'  Enon,  near  Salem,'  33. 

Epaphr.is.  the  Colossian.  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97, 
Ephesians.  Paul's  Epistle  to  ihe.  38.  ' 

Ephesians,  ilie  Twelve.  51,  52,  53. 
Ephesus,  early  Church  at,  121. 
Kphreni  Syrus  on  Christ's  baptism,  264. 
Epiplianius  of  Salamis  on  the  necessity  of  tradition,  224. 
Kpi]ihaMy  anciently  a  time  lor  baptism,  251. 
E|ii>c"paey,  Diocesan,  138. 
Episcopate,  efforts  to  establish  an  .\merican,  802. 

resisted  in  Virginia,  803. 
Eniikimoi,  135. 
Epistles  of  .Mm.  112. 

Epistles  of  Paul,  character  and  beauty  of,  98. 
Erasmus.  .314 

Eriiard,  Christopher,  on  the  Sloravian  Baptists,  383. 
Ermens.ird  on  imparting  the  Consolamentum,  2S4. 
Errors  in  Early  rlmreh: 

baptism  the  channel  of  regcner.ition,  160. 
Ethellieit.  king  of  Kent,  baptized  by  Austin.  229. 
Ethelfrid,  Kingof  Nortliumbria,  slays  the  Monks  of  Ban- 
gor, 231. 
Ethelred,  King  fof  Eng'.nnd),  his  immersion,  426. 
Ethiopic  Version,  the,  210 
Eucharist.     [See  Lord's  Sipper.] 
Eunomians,  the.  2J0. 

practiced  single  immersion,  247. 
Europe,  American  Missions  to,  814,  827. 
Eusebius: 

on  Peter's  traditional  journey  to  Rome,  109. 

on  the  attitude  of  the  early  Cliristians  toward  the  New 
Testament,  155. 
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Eviii.s.  C\ileb,  565,  607. 

Evniisi  Christmas,  607,  610,  611,  612. 

*  Exaiiiiuerj'  th«,  885. 

Eyers,  Nichok.i,  749. 

early  Baptist  pread]iiis  in  New  Yorlf,  750. 
Eyes  of  Geruumy,  the  Two,  314. 


Fal>er,  Johannes,  debate  with  Zwingli,  330. 
Kiiiel,  William,  defends  the  Baptists,  398. 
i'iiiiiier,  Jolin,  712 
Faiiiliani.  John,  700. 
Eatlier.-i,  the  Apostolic,  157. 

their  zeal  for  Chri.^t,  159. 

[See  Barnabas,  Clement,  IIermas,  Ignatius,  Poly- 
OARP,  Papias.] 
Fe^itley,  Dr. : 

on  death  by  drowning  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Vienna, 
353. 

on  immersion  among  English  Baptists,  441. 
Female  Education,  much  attention  given  to  bv  American 

Baptists,  878. 
Fenelon : 

charged  with  heresy  by  Bossuct,  234. 
Ferdinand  of  Austria : 

persecutes  Baptists,  395,  396. 
Festus : 

charges  against  Paul  sent  to  Kome  by,  97. 
Fiftli  Monarchy  Men,  472. 

defeated,  and  their  leaders  slain,  473. 
Finoii,  T.,  927. 

Finland,  missionary  work  in,  834. 
Fire,  traditional  baptism  of,  263. 

Chrysdstoni  and  Cyril  on,  264. 
Fish,  t)ie,  in  early  Christian  art,  256,  257. 
Fisijcr,  S.,  resists  sprinkling  as  an  innovation  in  England, 

433. 
Five-mile  Act,  the,  509. 
Five-Principle  Baptists,  665. 
Flagellants,  the  indecent  conduct  of,  378. 
Fletcher,  Asaph,  811. 
Florence : 

baptistery  of,  252. 

Synod  of,  438. 
Florence,  Joljn,  barb.arous  punishment  for  being  a  Loll- 
ard, 324. 
Foreign  Missions.     [See  Missions,  Foreign.] 
Forgeries,  the  Clementine  and  Ignatian,192. 
Foster,  Benjamin,  722. 
Foster,  John,  689,  590. 
Foulkes,  Kiehard,  607. 
Font,  Baptismal,  comes  into  use,  251. 
Fo.x,  George,  552. 
Francis,  Enoch,  607. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  846,  847. 
Fredericks,  Jacob,  416. 
Fredericton,  N.  S.,  924. 
Freedmen,  mission  work  among  the,  848,  849. 

seminaries,  850. 
Freeman's  Oath.     [See  Williams,  Eoger.] 
Friends,  Society  of,  its  formation  of  interest  to  Baptists,552. 
Fuller,  Andrew.  581,  583. 

his  immortal  work,  584,  585. 
Fuller,  Richard,  sketch  of  his  career,  760,  761. 
Funk,  Dr.,  on  the  ri.se  of  sprinkling,  438. 
Furman,  Richard,  758,  812. 
Fyfe,  Robert  A.,  932,  933. 


Gabriel : 

appears  to  Zaeharias,  15. 

one  of  the  two  angels  called  by  name  in  the  BiMe,  15 

liis  mission  one  of  peace,  15. 

opens  the  Baptist  Asie,  15. 
Gailhabaud,  on  disuse  of  the  baptistery,  251. 
Gale,  John,  51(0. 

Galerius,  the  last  great  persecution  under,  196. 
Galileo,  germ  of  the  idea  of  the  telescope,  6. 
Gall,  St.,  Switzeriand  : 

a  stronghold  of  Baptist  principleB,  344. 


Gall,  St.,  Switzeriand— Cow^nwcfi. 

persecutions  of  the  Baptists  in,  345. 

ininiei'sions  at,  353. 
Galliciuis,  proclaims  edicts  of  toleration,  173. 
Uallus,  persecutions  under,  173. 
Ualu.-ha,  Jonas,  769. 
Gamaliel,  Paul's  preceptor,  84. 
Gangraena,  430,  464. 
Gano,  John,  717,  843. 

origin,  career,  and  preaching,  753,  754,  765,  756. 

personal  description  of,  758. 

biographical  sketch,  793. 
Gano,  Stephen,  853,  854,  855. 
Garos,  the  mission  to,  822. 
Garrettson,  Freeborn,  922. 
Gell,  on  form  of  the  ancient  bath,  249. 
General  Court  of  Mass.,  the,  631,  034. 

religious  tyranny,  635. 

debute  before  the,  638. 

threatens   those  who  oppose    infant   baptism  with 
banishment,  681. 

hitterncss  of  toward  the  Baptists  relaxed,  713. 
'  Geneva  Jiggs,'  548. 
Gentiles : 

Paul's  mission  to,  88. 

first  Gentile  cliurch,  92. 

hated  l^v  the  Jews,  106. 
Georgia,  Baptists  of: 

early  settlers  and  preachers,  770. 

Botsf<ird'>  ministry,  771. 

evteiisive  revivals,  771. 

famous  name--  among.  772. 

demands  for  religious  liberty,  774. 

present  prosperity.  775. 

statistics,  775. 
German  Baptists: 

nut  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants'  War 
and  the  MUnster  Madness,  371-375. 

calumnies  refuted,  372. 

alwa\s  law-abiding,  373. 

in  iMoravia,  379.  ^ 

their  honor  vindicated,  374. 

their  purity  and  simplicity,  381. 

steady  increase,  381. 

harried  by  Ferdinand  in  Moravia,  382. 

hide  in  woods  and  caves,  383. 

sprea'l  into  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  385. 

sufferings  of  the  Augsburg  martyrs,  392. 

decrees  for  arrest  and  imprisonment  issued  by  Dukes 
of  Bavaria,  392. 

shocking  cruelties  inflicted  on,  394. 

their  doctrines  widespread,  398. 

rights  of  conscience  demanded,  400. 

their  holy  aims,  406. 
[See  HuTERiTES.J 
Germany,  mission  work  m,  827 
Gerrits,  Lubberts,  454. 
Gerviuus,  on  Roger  Williams,  645. 
Gesenius,  opinion  of  Baptist  Churches,  149. 
Gibbon,  Edward  : 

on  baptismal  regeneration.  212. 

on  wholesale  conversions  of  the  common  people,  215. 

on  the  tenets  of  the  I'aulicians,  236. 

on  the  origin  of  the  Paulicians,  237. 
Gibson,  William,  939. 
GitlMid,  Andrew,  551. 
(Jiffurd,  Andrew,  2d,  551. 
Giflurd,  John,  511,  612,  515. 

charge  to  his  church,  517,  518,  519. 
Gihon,  Upper  and  Lower,  76. 

Gill,  Dr.,  on  electing  pastors  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  124. 
(iill.  John,  560. 
Gilmour,  John,  928. 
Gnostic  Ileresv,  the,  177. 

denounced  by  Tertullian,  177. 

becomes  mi.xed  with  the  Christian  faith,  188. 
Godet,  on  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  25. 
Goethe,  on  tlie  person  of  Christ,  7. 
Going,  Jonathan,  844,  845. 
Golden  Hoese  of  Nero,  the,  104. 
Goodman,  J.  E.,  886. 
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Gospels,  tlie  Four: 

silunt  concciniug  the  youth  of  tho  Baptist,  17. 

publicly  reud    iii   cliiirclics   of  Svria,  Asia    Minor, 
Imly,  iiiid  (Juul,  155. 
(iothic  Version,  209. 

(ioull)urri,  l)e;iti,  on  bantisin  as  a  divine  institution,  Ul. 
Gould,  TlioiiiHs,  (jy'.i. 

iinprisoncl  and  persecuted,  TOO. 
Grand  A.'vscnililv  of  Virf;iuiii,  726. 
Graniliam,  Thomas,  Sol. 
Graven    H.  .\.,  882. 
Graves,  J.  R.,  884. 
Gnivcs,  K.  H.,  8.37. 
Grayson,  William,  805. 
Great  Urituiii,  Baptists  in: 

immersion  in  En>;land,  425,  487. 

.lohn  Smyth  and  the  Commonwealth,  458. 

John  Bunyan.  474,  493. 

Bunyau's  relations  to  the  Baptists,  .511. 

Bun>an's  principles.  528. 

Commonwealth  and  Kcstoration,  540. 

Hherty  of  conscience,  555. 

Baptist  Asso^-iatious,  555. 

Stennctts,  the,  5.55. 

Irish  Baptists,  555. 

Scotch  and  Knglish  Baptists,  572. 

Bapti.st  mij-.sions,  572. 

men  of  note,  572. 

Welsh  Baptists,  598. 
Grcbel.  Conrad : 

biitli.  educatinn,  and  attainments,  334. 

friend-.liip  with  Zwingli,  334. 

life  iind  labors,  334. 
Greek  Languasre,  free  use  of,  72. 
Gregory  Nazianzen : 

on  apostolic  succession,  3. 

holds  that  unbaptized  infants  dving  were  eternally 
lost,  1S6. 

father  and  mother  of.  219. 
Gregory  of  Constantinople,  on  infant  baptism,  244. 
Gregiiry  ot  Tours,  quoted  on  the  nude  baptism  of  Clovis, 

Gregory  the  Great: 

succeeds  in  placing  Christendom  under  the  Roman 
Sec,  220 


decree  concerning  infant  baptism,  230. 

Universal  Pastor  by  Phocas,  232,  2 


made  Universal  Pastor  by  Phocas,  232,  233. 

upholds  trine  baptism,  247. 
Gries.~t.ller: 

burnt  ict  the  stake,  396. 
Griffith,  Abel,  716. 
Griffith.  Benjamin,  762. 
Gritlith,  Miirgaii,  607. 

Gross,  Jacob,  administers  re-baptism  at  Strasburg,  386. 
Grosvcnor,  Cyrus  P.,  882. 
Grotius : 

on  deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  133. 

on  infant  baptistu,  186. 

on  baptism  of  an  unborn  infant,  216. 
Groton,  C"nn  : 

Valentine  Wightman  at,  740. 
Grover,  James,  709. 
Guild,  Reuben  A.,  866.  867. 
Giiniey,  William  B.,  590. 
Giveiit,  John,  599. 

H. 

Mackett,  Dr..  quoted  on  the  twelve  Ephesians,  54 

Hackect,  Horatio  B.,  915. 

Hackturt,  Lucas,  386. 

llaldane,  James  .Alexander,  574. 

Ilaldane.  Robert,  574. 

Half-way  Covenant,  the,  717. 

Halil'a.'C.  X.  .S.,  924. 

I'niversitv    925. 
Hall,  Robert :' 

biographical  sketch,  593. 

doctrines  and  eloquence,  594. 

views  of  ordinances,  595. 
Hallau,  Switzerland,  348. 


I  Ham,  James,  937. 
Haiiiiiurg,  Germany: 

foniialion  of  a  new  Church  at,  149. 
mi.'vioiiary  work  in,  828. 
per-ecut  on  at,  828,  829. 
Hamiltnn  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  872. 
Humpdun-Nidiay  College,  733. 
Uan.I,  the: 

imposition  of  in  baptism  in  early  Christian  pictures, 
273,  274. 
Hand,  the  right : 

left  unimmersed  iu  male  Scottish  children,  427. 
Hans  of  Overdam,  martyred  at  Ghent,  412. 
Harbottle,  England,  ancient  natural  baptistery  near,  254. 
Harding,  Harris,  921. 
Harding,  Theodore,  921. 
Harding,  Theodore  Seth,  922. 
Hare  on  Augustine's  tortuous  mind,  215. 
HiU-ris,  John,  007. 
Harris,  Joseph,  610. 
Harris,  Sanmel,  730.  731. 
Harrison,  R'lbert,  452. 
Harrison,  Major-Gen. : 

sketch  of,  465. 

hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  466. 
Hart,  John,  792. 
Hart,  Oliver,  864. 
Hascall,  Dani.l,  769,  872. 
Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  590,  591. 
Haverfordwest  College,  Wales,  608. 
Hays,  Edward,  727. 
Hazel.  John,  B79. 
Hearth-Tax,  the,  .508. 
Hebrides,  The,  Christian  colonies  in,  228. 
Hebron : 

events  connected  with,  15. 

ralibinical  tradition  conceraing,  15,  16. 
Ilekna,  mother  of  Constantine,  discovers  the  true  cross,  205. 
Heliogabalus,  Moshcim  on  the  character  of,  li;7. 
Uelvi.lius  attacks  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity 

or  Mary,  207. 
Helwys,  Thomas,  453. 

with  others  forms  the  first  general  Baptist  Church  in 
Enghmd,  454. 
Henry  of  Clugny : 

early  career  and  zeal,  288. 

preaches  in  Mans,  289. 

retires  to  Fnincc,  289. 

effects  of  his  preaching,  290. 

dies  in  prison,  291. 
Henry,  Patnck,  his  sympathy  with  the  Baptists  of  Virginia, 

799,  *s00. 
Henry  IV.  of  England: 

subserviency  to  the  Pope,  322. 

harries  the  Lollards,  323. 

first  Enslish  monarch  who  burnt  heretics,  823. 
Henthada,  Mission  to,  820. 
Heresies.    [See  Moxtanists,  Novatians,  Gnostic  Heresy, 

etc.] 
Heresy  ma<lea  capital  offense  in  the  fourth  century,  213. 
Herm.-is  and  his  bo<ik,  'The  Shepherd,'  158. 

on  liaptism  in  the  early  Church,  161. 
Herod  .Antip.'us: 

reproved  by  John  Baptist,  43. 

birthday  ot\  44. 

his  promise  to  .Salome.  44. 

slew  his  own  peace  in  bcliendins  John,  45,  46. 
Herodias,  daughter  of  Aristobulus.  43. 

instigates  John's  imprisoimient.  43. 

sends  her  d.iui;hter  to  dance  for  tlio  revelers,  44. 
Herod  the  Great,  puts  water-works  of  J«ni£alem  in  repair, 

77. 
Herzog: 

oh  immersion,  142. 

on  dispensing  the  communion  to  babes,  190. 

on  the  Christianization  of  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
246. 

on  the  origin  of  the  Bogomiles,  278. 

on  the  hi.story  and  persecutions  of  the  Cathari,  2S1. 
Hetzer,  Ludxig: 

scholarship,  341. 
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Herzer,  I.uilwii; — Coiitinned. 

juiiis  the  Biiptists  in  Zurich,  341. 

cinployml  by  OEeoliimpadms,  341. 

pei'secution  and  martyidoin,  342,  343. 
Hczukiah,  Pool  of,  70. 

an  iiiimeiise  reservoir,  78. 
Hiyh  Commission,  the  Court  of,  475. 
Hill,  Benjauiin  M.,  845,  846,  847,  848. 
Hill,  Robert,  826. 
Hill,  S.  P.,  863. 
Hinton,  John  Howard,  939. 
Hinton,  Jcisiah,  939. 
Hippol.\  tus: 

resists  elerical  corruption,  182. 

career  of,  182. 

Cardinal  Newman  quoted  on,  182. 

antagonizes  the  Church  of  Home,  182. 

opposes  Callixtus,  183. 

liis  PhUosophovmena^  184. 

on  pedobaptism  in  his  own  day,  185. 

on  the  baptized  man,  211. 
HLstorians,  Baptist : 

liave  always  written  amid  great  disadvantages,  10, 11. 

dearth  of  early  records,  10. 
Holliman,  Ezekiel,  635,  636. 
Hollis,  John,  651. 
Hollis,  Thomas   551. 
Holme,  John,  712. 
Holmes,  Jonathan,  709. 
Holmes,  Obadiah,  516,  679,  686,  709. 

iinmeicifully  whipped,  688. 
Holy  Spirit : 

Jesus  prays  for  the,  38. 

regeneration  by  the,  a  fundamental  of  Baptist  belief, 
152. 
Home  Missions.     [See  Missions,  Home.] 
Hopewell  Grammar  School,  716,  717. 
Hort,  Oliver,  758. 
Horton  School,  Nova  Scotia,  924. 
Horton,  N.  S.,  924. 
Hosius,  Bishop  ot  Cordova,  presides  at  Council  of  Elvira, 

199. 
Hovey,  Alvah,  874. 
Howard,  John,  the  philanthropist,  526. 

residence,  near  Bedford,  565. 

Stennett's  funeral  sermon  on,  566. 

proliably  a  Baptist,  667. 
Howells,  (iriffith.  604. 
Hovt,  J.  B.,  848. 
Hn'bbard,  John,  927. 
Hulimeyer,  Balthazar; 

birth,  education,  and  preaching,  336. 

views  on  infant  baptism,  337. 

arrested  and  imprisoned,  338. 

recants  his  belief  on  baptism,  338. 

publicly  proclaims  his  faith  in  adult  baptism,  339. 

suffered  to  retire  to  Moravia,  339. 

principles  of  the  party  of,  354. 

misrepresented  by  his  enemies,  355. 

his  opinions  on  ciiurch  government,  355. 

draws  up  the  Twelve  Articles,  364. 

imprisoned  by  Austrians,  381. 

burnt  at  the  stake,  381. 

his  works  prohibited  by  Rome,  381. 

his  death  -seatlers  his  flock,  382. 

succeeded  by  Huter,  382. 
Hughes,  Archbishop,  quoted  in  reference  to  infant  bap- 
tism, 145. 
Hughes,  Joseph,  565. 
Hungary : 

peasant  insurrection  in,  363. 

German  Baptists  take  refuge  in,  380. 

mission  work  in,  829. 
Huss.  John,  316. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  banishment  of.  669. 
Hutchinson,  Elijah  and  Enoch,  767. 
Hutchinson,  John,  sketch  of,  466. 
Hutchinson,  Lucv,  sketch  of,  466. 
Hut,  Hans,  389. 

refuses  to  bring  his  babe  to  baptism,  392. 

bis  corpse  publicly  burnt,  392. 


Huter,  Jacob, 

succeeds  Hubmeyer,  382. 

sent  to  the  Tyrol,  396. 
Huterites : 

.-word  and  pen  wielded  against  them,  384. 

attacked  by  Bishop  Fabri,  384. 

Dick,  Dr.  Leopold,  publishes  a  tractate  against  them 
384. 
Hyde,  Edward,  Lord  Clarendon  ; 

persecutes  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Baptists.  473. 

I. 

Iconography,  Christian,  260. 

Idumea,  72. 

Ignatius:  character,  life,  and  death,  158. 

Image  Worship  :  prohibited  by  Leo  Isauricus,  240. 

ImmerstT,  John,  the,  30. 

linuRTsion  : 

Maimonides  quoted  on,  31. 

Godet  on,  31. 

three  thousand  immersed  at  Pentecost.  75. 

vast  crowds  baptized  by  Si.  Patrick,  Austin,  and 
Remigiu",  79. 

Dr.  Cave  on  the  ancient  rite,  141. 

Moses  Stuart  and  Paine  on,  141,  142. 

Herzogon,  142. 

univei'sally  practiced  in  the  early  Church,  160. 

Coleman  quoted  on  the  triple  immersion,  161. 

Dean  Stanley  on.  161,  162. 

early  instances  of  adult,  219. 

trine  immersion,  220. 

Clovis,  Kingof  the  Eranks,  immersed  nude,  223. 

Cardinal  Pullus  on  the  three  symbolisms  of,  247. 

called  the  baptisteries  into  existence,  250. 

immersions  by  Reformed  pastoi-s  in  Switzerland,  344. 

practiced  by  the  Swiss  Baptists,  352,  353. 

in  England,  425. 

early  authorities  enjoining,  426,  427.  428. 

English  royal  family  always  formerly  immers<>d,  428. 

siniile  iminersiun  enjoined  by  Edw  ard  Sixtli's  Prayer- 
Book,  429. 

We>tmin-tcr  Assembly  on,  438. 

no  new  thing  in  England,  439. 

practiced  by  English  Baptists  prior  to  1641,  440. 
[See  Tkine  Immersion.] 
immorality : 

licentiousness  among  Protestants  and  Catholics,  377. 

nude  indecencies  of  the  Miinster  Madness,  378. 
Imprisonment,  EpLstles  of  the,  98. 
Independents,  the : 

on  liberty  of  conscience,  455. 

frequent  debates  among,  462. 

controversy  on  singinsr,  549. 
Indians,  American : 

Roger  Williams  and  the,  642. 

missions  to,  839,  S4U,  841. 
Infallibility  and  (;hurch  Succession: 

a  specious  lure,  2. 

central  corruption  of  Rome,  5. 
Infallibility,  Church,  2,  5. 

Cardinal  Manning  on  the  fully  developed  doctrine  of, 
214. 
Infant  Baptism.     [See  Babes,  Baptism  of.] 

unknown  among  the  early  Christians,  142,  144. 

Bun.sen  on,  144. 

various  aspects  of  the  question,  143,  145. 

scholars  cited  on,  145. 

of  purely  human  origin,  145. 

Archbishop  Hughes  on,  145. 

early  advocates  of,  164. 

.TertuUian  resists  it  as  an  innovation,  164. 

first  recorded  instance  of  a  proposition  to  admit  legal 
infants,  not  babes,  to  membership  in  the  Church  by 
baptism,  165. 

Schleiermaclior  on  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  165.  166. 

chief  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  in  favor  of,  186. 

trouble  concerning  sponsors,  218. 

Gregory  forms  a  liturgy  for,  218. 

Schatf  on  compulsion,  218. 
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Infant  Baptism — Continued, 

enforced,  216. 

(iecrve  of  Council  of  Nco-Csesarca  on,  216. 

tirst  iudorseiiient  of  by  iiutliority  tit  Konie,  216. 

the  necessity  of  denieci  liy  I'elujl'ius,  217. 

liturg'oal  provision  f'lr.  217. 

douljts  us  to  tlie  prevalence  of  in  Britain  prior  to  tlio 
niis.'<ion  of  Austin,  230. 

decree  of  Greijory  the  Great  concerning,  230. 

made  a  soun-e  i>f  revi-mie.  24o. 

.■\.ln:iinis  relWes  t  ■  I'iiptize  iiilimts,  2-43. 

cnndeMURd  by  some  ..f  the  Fathers,  244. 

Gie>;ory  "f  (_'onslaMtiM"i>le  on,  24-1. 

wcli-nijih  imivei'sal  in  the  uiutli  century,  244. 

H  pat;an  civil  rite,  24.'). 

fines  imposed  in  lieu  of,  246. 

Northumbrian  law  on,  246. 

dis.,ent  from  in  all  ranks  of  .society,  246,  247. 

rejeeted  by  Waldensians,  302,  303. 

rejected  by  Brethren  of  Chelcic,  319. 

sometimes  pr.icticed  by  the  Lollards,  325. 

QSeolamnailius  on,  33i. 

assailed  by  the  Zurich  Baptists  in  1523,  331. 

Luther's  position  on,  35s,  359. 

Cardinal  Wisemnn  on,  360. 

weakness  of  the  Scriptund  .justification  of,  3G1. 

noA'hcre  forbidden  in  Scriptures,  300. 

rejected  by  Meiino  Simon,  410. 

Miis,sachusetts  on,  681. 
Infant  Communion,  191.     [See  Lord's  Sipper.] 
Ird'aiit.*,  early  Christians  charged  with  devouring,  162,  163. 
Iniioeiiit,  I'ope.  on  Waldensian  views  of  baptism,  302, 
InviMbk-  Cliureh,  the,  121. 
I<Mia.     [See  Hebrides.] 
Iremtus,  on  Christ's  luimanity,  163,  164. 
Irish  Biiptists.     [See  B.vptists,  Irish.  | 
Irish  Mission  Society,  the,  587. 
Irving,  Kdward: 

on  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  14. 

on  John's  baptismal  service,  30. 
Italic  Version,  the  most  literal  of  the  Latin  ver.-ions,  156. 
Italy,  Mission  to,  838,  839. 
Ivimey,  Joseph,  587. 


Jacob,  Dr.: 

on  Christian  baptism,  139. 

quoted  on  infant  baptism,  145. 
Jacobellus,  318. 
Jacob,    Henry,  461. 
James  tlie  Apostle,  labors  of  among  the  scattered  Jews, 

106. 
James  and  John,  choleric  disposition  of,  66. 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  modesty  of,  66. 
J.unes  II.,  King  of  England  : 

grants  indulgence  to  the  Baptists,  553. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  554. 
Jamestown,  Va.,  religious  woi-ship  instituted  at  by  Capt. 

John  Smith,  724. 
Japan,  mi-'sion  to,  825. 
Jerterson,  Thomas: 

alleged  inttuence  of  Virginian  Baptists  in  molding 
his  career,  733,  734. 

his  relations  to  the  Virginia  Baptists,  797,  799. 
Jenkins,  John,  613. 

L)r.  Joseph,  565. 
Jerome : 

replies  to  Vigilantus,  Hclvidius,  and  Jovinian   in  a 
scurrilous  manner,  207. 

his  Ante-Hieronvniian  version  of  the  Scriptures  (the 
Vul»ate),  208.' 

on  ancient  parity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  214. 

not  immei-sed  till  manhood,  219. 

on  trine  immersion,  220,  221. 
Jerome  of  Dalmatia,  on  soul  regeneration  a  pre-requUite 

to  baptism,  211. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  316. 
Jerusalem  : 

chuieh  at,  71. 

pools  at,  75,  76. 

Water  facilities  of  the  city,  77,  73. 


I  Jerusalem — Continued. 

poverty  of  in  early  Christian  times,  130, 
church  at,  130. 

how  the  church  at  was  composed,  131. 
Jessey.  Henry,  4i;i,  678. 
cnui'ch  oi',  462. 

sketch  of  his  life  and  death,  472. 
agrees  with  Bunyan,  521. 
Jesus  Christ : 

did  not  e.^^talilish  a  law  of  Christian  primogeniture,  S. 
dill  not  proioiM-  an  organic  visibility  to  his  Church  in 

peipetnily,  14. 
never  pvomi-cl  to  his  Churches  absolute  preservation 

from  error,  5. 
tributes  to  Christ  from  skeptics,  6,  7. 
individuality  of,  7. 

words  of  ab"ont  John  the  Baptist,  14,  28. 
b»|.tism  of,  25. 

tliirly  years'  seclusion  in  Nazareth,  25. 
leaves  his  Galilean  home,  25,  26. 
baptism  the  door  by  which  he  entered  on  his  work 

of  saving  mediation,  26. 
goes  to  Jordan,  26. 
presents  himself  lor  baptism,  27. 
.\ii;,'ii-tiiM'  .|iiot,-,l  on  the  baptism  of,  27,  28. 
whv  lu-so„^,|,t  baptism,  28. 
iimuLl-e,!  by  .lohn,  29. 
descent  of  the  dove  at  his  baptism,  29. 
time  of  liis  liaptism  considered,  29,  30. 
John  the  ISaptist's  witness  to,  36,  37. 
prays  lor  the  Spirit,  SS. 

the  vicarious  sjicrifice  published  by  John,  39. 
proelaimed  as  the  Lamb  of  God  by  John,  40. 
believers  pointed  to  Christ  for  everlasting  life,  41. 
witne-s  to  John  Baptist,  47. 
eulogium  on  John,  48. 
instructions  to  the  Apostles  on  their  Judean  mission, 

ren<iunecs  all  temporal  power,  59. 

spoke  with  authority  and  certainty,  60. 

truth  his  subject-matter,  60. 

penned  no  law,  61. 

Chri-t  the  model,  61. 

his  life  the  law,  62. 

his  law  cosmopolitan,  63. 

conviction,  not  persecniion,  the  aim  of  Christ,  64. 

veritable  man,  born  of  a  woman,  65. 

saves  infants  by  his  .sacritice,  69. 

date  of  his  a.scension,  71. 

the  only  bond  of  union,  147. 

Irenaeus  on  the  humanity  of  Cliri.st,  163,  164. 

symbolic  names  of,  256,  257. 

early  baptismal  pictures  of,  269,  260. 
Jeter,  Jeremiah  B.,  sketch  of  his  career  and   influ»nee. 

736,  737,  8-'56.  8S3. 
Jewett.  Nathan,  741. 
Jews,  The : 

tribal  lines  obliterated,  8. 

civil  and  reli'.;ious  freedom  strong  so  long  as  they 
served  the  one  true  God,  13. 

possessed  the  most  popular  government  of  all  the 
nations,  13. 

attitude  of  toward  the  Roman  rulers  of  Palestine,  14. 

their  sins  denounced  by  the  Bapti-t,  21. 

long  for  ileliverance  from  the  oppiTssor,  24. 

summoned  to  repentance  by  John  Baptist,  24. 

warned  to  fiee  from  wrath  to  come,  24. 

did  they  immerse?  31. 

sermon  of  Peter  to  at  Pentecost,  73. 

their  gradual  dispersion  among  the  nations,  106. 

f>r(»minence  in  trade  and  commerce,  106. 
iibors  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  among  the  scattered 

Jew.s,  106. 
d.  spised  the  Gentiles,  106. 
hated,  felt,  and  fciired,  106. 
refuse  to  worship  Domitian,  148. 
compulsory  baptism  of  in  eighth  century,  243. 
fir>t  synasrogue  in  .'\rnerica,  654. 
early  distinctions  a^'ainst  in  America,  654. 
testimony  of  to  Roger  Williams,  657. 
Joan  of  Kent.     [Sec  BotcHER,  Joan.] 
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Jolm,  King  of  England ;  deposed  liy  Pope  Alexander  VI., 

John  of  Drasic,  318. 
Jolin  of  Liyde:i,  328. 
Jolin  the  Biiintist,  13. 

Irving,  Edward,  on  tlie  nlis^ion  of,  \i. 

word.^  of  .K•>ll^  fix  his  place  in  history,  14. 

biitli  |iniii,i>,.a  1,,  Zacharias  and  Elizabi.'th,  15. 

pn'|i|itrv  aiid  ]>ledgi.-  of  Gabriel  concerning,  16. 

dispute  among  the  neighbors  as  to  liis  name,  16. 

naming  tte  child,  IB. 

liis  youth,  17. 

vow  of  the  Nazarite  imposed  on,  17. 

tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  17. 

wilderness  life,  17. 

desert  home,  18. 

austere  in  life  and  dress,  18. 

educated  for  his  mission  in  the  desert,  19. 

desert  visions,  19. 

startling  cry  of,  20. 

'  Prepare  the  Way  of  the  Lord,'  20. 

quits  the  wilderness,  20. 

new  Elijalij  the,  21. 

crowds  flock  to  his  ministry  at  Jordan,  21. 

denounces  the  sins  of  his  people,  21. 

Ills  pi'eaching  direct  and  convmoiug,  21. 

fa.scinates  the  multitude,  21. 

repentance  his  great  tljcme,  2'2. 

simplicity  of  his  preaching,  22. 

priests,  Levites,  and  doctors  visit  him,  22. 

wisdom  of  liis  replies,  -js. 

the  masses  come  to  Inm,  23. 

some  believe  liim  to  be  tlie  Christ,  23. 

sin  and  hypocrisy  relinked,  23. 

peaceable  results'of  John's  ministry,  24. 

many  of  his  hearers  men  of  war,  24. 

meeting  of  with  Jcsiis  Christ,  25. 

baptizes  Jesus  Christ,  2.5,  26. 

was  he  ignorant  of  tlie  Mcssialiship  of  Jesus  prior  to 
the  bai'tisiii  in  Jordan^  2ii. 

aliaslied  in  sis/ht  of  Jesus  at  Jordan,  27. 

yields  to  Clirist's  command,  29. 

.siitnificance  of  the  surname  'Baptist,'  30. 

Stanley,  Dean,  on  his  surname,  30. 

his  surname  proies  that  he  introduced  the  rite  of 
Ijaptism,  31. 

right  to  administer  bai  tism  challenged  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim, 31. 

Geikie  on  John's  baptism,  31. 

his  liaptism  not  an  old,  effete  ceremony,  32. 

Calvin  on  John's  l«pti.sm,  35. 

his  witness  to  Christ,  36,  37. 

importance  of  his  ministry,  37. 

preaches  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  39. 

proclaims  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  40. 

points  believers  to  Christ  for  everlasting  life,  41. 

his  disciples  perplexed,  41. 

his  relation  that  of  groomsman  to  the  Bridegroom,  41. 

humility  of,  42. 

rci'uki:s  Herod  Antipas,  43. 

imprisonment  and  martyrdom,  43. 

hated  for  his  fidelity,  43. 

uphokls  tlie  sanctity  of  marriage,  44. 

death  of,  45. 

the  first  Baptist  martvr,  45. 

Christ's  witness  to,  47,  48,  49. 

greater  than  all  tlie  prophets,  47,  49. 

Christ's  eulogium  on,  48. 

declared  to  be  like  Elijah  in  spirit,  power,  and  char- 
acter, 49. 

his  baptism  Christian  baptism,  50. 

John's  dispensation  Christ's,  51. 

a  typical  Baptist,  55. 

reformed  his  age,  55. 

sent  of  God,  55. 

brouL'ht  in  a  new  method  of  prayer,  55. 

a  burning  and  a  shining  lamp,  56. 

the  disciples'  eulogy  ot,  56 

[See  the  various  authorities  on  his  surname.] 
John  the  Evangelist: 

labors  of  among  tl'.e  scattered  Jews,  106. 


John  the  Evangelist — Continued. 

few  details  of  his  lili;  in  the  New  Testament  after 
Acts  iii,  110. 

in  retirement  for  forty  years,  110. 

glorious  close  of  his  I'ite,  110. 

the  mother  of  Cliri-t  eoiitided  to  his  care,  110. 

called  'the  Divine,'  110. 

driven  by  persecution  to  Patmos,  110. 

life  in  Patmos,  111. 

vision.s.  111. 

close  of  his  work  on  earth,  112. 

Epistles  of,  112. 

named  in  youth  '  Son  of  Thunder,'  113. 
John  XU..  Pope,  immoralities  of  his  reign,  377. 
John  XIII.,  Pope,  baptizes  a  bell,  246. 
Johnson,  Francis,  452. 
Johnstone.  J.  W.,  9'25. 
Jones,  A.  L.,  837. 

Jones,  David,  biographical  sketch,  794. 
Jones,  Hugh,  607,  616,  617. 
Jones,  Jenkins,  601. 
Jones,  John  Ta.slor,  822. 
Jones,  Samuel,  709. 
Jones,  Samuel,  717. 
Jones,  Samuel,  880. 
Jones,  William,  604. 
Jordan,  tlie  River: 

Christ  goes  to  John  at,  26. 

Christian  pilgrimages  to  site  of  Christ's  immersion,  29. 

siie  of  clirisi's  baptism  fixed  by  tradition,  29. 

bathing  in,  31. 

sacred  associations  pertaining  to,  32. 

its  rise,  course,  and  debouchure,  33. 

Schaif,  Dr.  on  traditional  site  of  Christ's  baptism,  33. 

waters  of  divided  by  Jehovah,  33. 

Pococke's  exploration  of,  33. 

Lynch,  Lieut.,  explorations  of,  33. 

various  sites  a.ssigned   by  tradition  as  the  scenes  of 
John's  immersions,  33. 

'  Enon  near  Salem,'  33. 

Bethabara,  33. 
Joseph  us: 

on  events  of  John's  time,  23. 

on  ceremonial  washings  among  the  Jews,  30. 

use  of  the  Greek  word  baptizesthai  ijy,  34. 

on  water  facilities  of  Jerusalem,  75,  76. 
"Journal  and  Messenger,  The,"  884. 
Jovinian,  206. 
Juda,  the  city,  site  of  identified  by  Keland  and  Robinson, 

15. 
Judas  Iscariot,  66. 
Judson,  Adoniram,  814,  818. 
Judson,  Ann  Hasscltine,  814,  817. 
Judson  Female  Institute,  878. 
Jukes,  John,  523,  526,  527. 
Justin,  Emperor,  commands  all    unbaptized  persons  to 

present  themselves  for  baptism,  243. 
Justin  Martyr: 

on  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity,  157. 

on  the  practice  of  iminersionj.  160. 

repels  the  charge  o(  murder  ot  infants  made  against 
tlie  Christians,  163. 

knows  nothing  of  infant  baptism,  166. 

demands  religious  liberty,  171. 

on  anoiniiiig  in  l-aptism,  267. 
Juvenal,  on  the  commercial  standing  of  the  Jews,  106. 


K. 

Kautz,  Jacob  : 

aiTives  in  Strasburg,  387. 

imprisoned,  387. 
Karen  Mission,  the,  816. 

Karen  Theological  Seminary,  817. 
Kayser,  Leonard,  burnt  at  the  stake  near  Passau,  403. 
Keach,  Benjamin,  547. 

pei-sccution,  548. 

prolific  writings,  550. 
Keach,  Ellas,  707,708. 
Keeline.  Henrv,  883. 
Kcldees,  the,  228. 
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Keller,  Dr. : 

uii  ilic  New  Jerusalem  at  Miinstcr,  32S. 

researelics  of,  32y. 

on  early  history  of  the  Gcrtuuu  Baptist.'*,  422. 
Kcnilriok,  A.  C,  "ii'J,  'Jl". 
Keiulriok,  Ariel,  927. 
Kendiick,  Natlianuel,  S72,  8»7. 
Kentueky,  early  ehurehes  in,  »42,  8-43. 
KiJron.  the  Brook,  77. 

avuiliible  tor  imuiet^iou  in  Apostolic  times,  77. 
Kirtin  MS.,  the,  441. 
Killiii,  William,  4t;o,  461. 

birth  and  ediiciition.  467. 

conversion  and  preaehiu^,  468. 

great  influence  of,  468. 

persecution  and  death,  468. 

relations  to  Bunyan,  535. 
Kiiicuid,  Eui^enin,  872. 
KiniT,  Alonzo,  767. 
Kiufrdom,  the  new: 

laws  of,  .57. 

a  new  realm,  58.' 

plivsieal  force  immoral,  59. 
KinL''s'('"llege,  Windsor,  N.S.,  924. 
Kinir's  Pool,  the,  76. 
Kins,  in  Zioii,  the,  .57. 

Kittiry,  Maine,  Baptist  church  organized  at,  704. 
Kuollvs,  Hunserd.  .516. 

V»irtli.  einiiTT-ition,  and  preaching,  470. 

f>>rl>iddcn  Ut  preach,  and  imprisoned,  470. 

writings,  471. 

early  career,  676. 

arrives  at  Boston,  676. 

in  London,  677. 

preaches  at  Piseataqua,  Me.,  710. 
Knnwlcs,  J.  IX,  883. 
Koch,  Hans,  martired  at  Augsburg,  392. 
Konrad  of  Marburg,  leads  a  crusade  again.st  the  Cathari, 

2S2. 
Koran,  the,  233,  234. 
Kuntze,  Poor,  leads  a  peasant  rising  in  Wurtemburg,  363. 


Lambert,  Robert,  702. 

I.anib  of  God,  tlio.  Christ  proclaimed  as,  by  the  Baptist,  40. 

Laiidv,  .Sister,  523. 

Lanirilon,  Ht-nry,  939. 

Lansjenmantel : 

pxstor  of  the  Bapti-sts  at  Augsburg,  391. 

miprisoned  and  put  to  death,  392. 
Laodicea,  Council  of: 

decrees  that  the  gospels  be  re;id  on  the  Sabbath,  208. 

subverts  popular  religious  rights,  214. 
Lapsarian  Controversy,  the,  184. 
Lardner,  on  the  Ixinefits  conferred  on  mankind  by  the 

Novatians,  179. 
Lasher,  G.  W..  8S4. 

Lateraii  Council,  banishes  Arnold  of  Brescia,  292. 
Lathrop,  Edward,  S48. 
'Latter-Day  Luminary,'  883. 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  939. 
Laying  on  of  Hands,  123. 
League-shoe  Confederacy,  the,  363. 
Leunder,  Bishop  of  Seville,  247. 
Learned,  John,  767. 
Lebbeus,  boldness  of,  66. 
Lee,  Richiird  Henry,  805. 

Legitimacy  of  Churches,  sanctity  the  highest  title  to,  2. 
Leland,  .\aron,  76H,  811. 
Leland,  John,  734.  799,  804. 

biographical  sketch,  787. 

preaching,  788. 

great  speech  in  favor  of  religious  toleration,  811. 
Lenthal,  Robert,  678. 

Leo  1.,  made  Pontiff  of  the  Western  Church,  215. 
Leo  in.,  compels  baptism  of  Jews  and  Montnnist.s,  243. 
Leo  Isauriciis,  Emperor,  prohibits  iinage-ivorship,  240. 
Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  185. 
Levi.     [See  M.\tthew.J 
Lewis,  William,  60S. 
Libya,  72. 


Liddcll  and  Scott,  on  meaning  of  John's  surname,  '  Bap- 
tist,' 30. 
Lightf'>ot.  Bishop: 

describes  Jewish  ba|itisni,  31. 

on  John's  baptism,  35. 

on  the  term  '  bishop,'  135. 
Lights.     [See  New  LioiiTS   <Jld  Liohts.] 
Lincoln,  Ileiiian,  844. 
Lindsay.  T.  -M.: 

qucited  on  Jewish  baptism,  32. 

on  infant  baptism  lus  a  pairan  civil  rite,  245. 
Lions,  Christians  given  to,  16li. 
Lltcniture,  .American  Baptist,  S79,  SbO. 
Lollards,  the: 

origin,  321. 

ferseculcd,  322. 

Lollard  mariyrs,  323. 

cruel  enaitmeiits  of  Parliament  against,  824. 

denied  the  Real  Presence.  323. 

their  views  on  infant  baptism,  323. 

martvrdoin  of  Tvhsworth  and  Haiiiham,  826. 

pieacccssui-s  of  the  Baptists,  325. 

Welsh  adhcivnts.  509. 
London  ,\.s.s,;iiibly,  the,  559. 
London,  Council  of,  enjoins  immersion,  427. 
London  Meeting,  the,  726. 
Lonirfoi<l,  Tasmania,  939. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  146. 

design  and  object  of,  146,  147. 

the  rite  grossly  corrupted  by  the  Corinthian  Church, 
147. 

maintained  as  an  ordinance  by  Baptists,  153. 

corrupted,  166. 

impositions  practiced  by  Marcus.  190. 

administerea  to  infants  immediately  after  baptism, 190. 

miracles  of,  224,  225. 

the  '  Lying  Wonder'  of  John  Moschus,  225. 

attitude  of  the  Paulicians  toward,  238. 

administered  to  infants  at  baptism,  246. 

Loring,  James,  882. 
Love-feasts,  early  Christians  suspected  of  plotting  at,  168. 
Loxley,  Colonel,  792. 
Luciau : 

cited  as  to  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  '  baptizo,'  34. 

contemptuous  reference  to  the  belief  of  (.'hristians  in 
the  resurrection,  159. 
Luke  the  Evangelist  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97. 
Lund,  Eric,  835. 
Lundv.  on  affusion,  271. 
Lush,' Sir  Robert,  590. 
Lustration,  among  the  pagans,  187. 
Lutterworth.  Yorkshire,  314,  315. 
Luther,  .Martin : 

controversy  with  the  reformers  of  Zwickau,  358. 

his  perplexities  in  dealing  with  infant  baptism,  358. 

dangerous  interpretations  of  Scripture,  35y. 

approves  bigamous  murriiige  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  359, 
360. 

controversy  with  the  Baptists,  361. 

encourages  the  Peasants'  War,  363. 

his  pamphlet  against  the  Peasants,  365. 

bitter  denunciations  of  those  in  insurreclion,  365,  366. 

on  polygamy,  376. 

becomes  a  persecutor  by  slow  degrees,  402. 
Lynch,  Lieut.,  Jordan  explorations  of,  33. 
Lyons,  Rabbi,  on  Jewish  freedom  in  America,  654. 

M. 

Maccon,  Council  of.  decrees  that  bishops  must  not  keep 

mastiffs  to  wcirrv  begirais,  243. 
Macha-rus,  Ciistle  of,  4.3,  47,  48. 

John  Baptist  eonliiied  in,  43. 
MacKnitrht,  on  Christ's  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John,  35. 
Maclarcn,  .\k-xander,  577,  378. 
Maclav,  .Archibald.  913,  932. 
Maelav  College.  Canada  West,  932. 
MaeViear,  Malcolm,  935. 

Madison,  James,  his  relations  to  the  Baptists,  801. 
Madison  University,  872. 

presidents  of,  873. 
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Marinnis,  John  S.,  875. 
Magna  Chai'ta,  3^:^. 

iinnullc-d  by  the  pope,  322. 
Mall  Meuhi,  tirst  female  convert  in  Burma,  817. 
Maimonides,  on  immer.-ion,  31. 
Maine : 

Baptist  .settlenuMits  in.  704.  705. 

conversion  (if  ILmifl  Merrill,  7o5,  706. 
Maine  Liter.iry  ami  Tlieol.'s;iL-al  Institution,  872. 
Maitland,  oii  trine  iutniersiun,  2*.iO. 
Malaclu : 

bridges  tlie  gulf  between  the  Old  and  New  revela- 
tions, 13. 

prophecy  of.  20. 
Malta.  Paul  lands  at,  95. 
Mamertine  Prison,  97.     [See  Paul.] 
Man,  James,  679. 
Mandelay,  Burma,  821. 
Manes : 

system  of,  235. 

his  theology  disclaimed  by  the  Paulicians,  236. 
Mnnichseans,  The : 

hatred  of  the  old  writers  for,  235. 

confounded  with  the  Paulicians,  234,  235. 
Manitoba,  !)28. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  on  clerical  infallibility,  214. 
Manning,  Edward,  921. 
Manning,  James,  717,  921. 

his  career  and  intluence,  720,  721,  722. 

biiigraphical  sketch  of,  782. 

at  the  Continental  Congress,  784. 
Muntz,  Feli.x: 

parenUige  and  education,  335. 

persecul;ed  for  re-baptizing  adults,  335. 

sentenced  to  be  drowned,  335. 

effects  of  his  execution,  335. 
Manuscripts,  illuminated,  224. 
Maoris,  Baptist  work  among,  939. 
Mapes,  Walter,  meets  Waldensians,  294. 
Mar  Abba  translates  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac,  240. 
Marbeok,  Pilgram : 

liis  works  interdicted,  386. 

disputes  with  Bucer,  386,  387. 
Marcus  Aurelius; 

various  opinions  of  the  cliaracter  and  motives  of,  167. 

impositions  practiced  by,  190. 
Margaret  von  der  Saale,  359.     [See  Philip  of  Hesse.] 
Mark,  cousin  to  Barnabas,  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97. 
Marshall!,  Abraham,  758. 
Marshall,  Daniel,  770,  771. 
Marshall,  Martha,  771. 
Mars  Hill,  Athens,  93. 
Marshman,  Jnshua,  583. 
Martin,  James,  939. 
Martin  of  Tours,  claims  superior  dignity  to  the  emperor, 

215. 
Martyrs : 

the  first  Baptist  martyr,  45. 

fortitude  of  Laurentius,  173. 

Euplius  m  Sicily,  196. 

Peter  of  Brnis,  burnt,  287. 

Arnold  oi' Brescia,  hanged,  292. 

Peter  Siiger,  312. 

Lollard  martyrs,  323,  324. 

Tyle.sworth,  "WnL,  burnt  as  a  Lollard,  326. 

Bainham,  James,  burnt  as  a  Lollard,  326. 

Grehel,  Mantz,  Blaurock,  and  Hubmeyer,  334,  335, 
336. 

Hetzer,  Ludwig,  341. 

Ulimann,  Wolfgang,  345. 

Meyster,  Leonard,  392. 

Snyder,  Leonard,  392. 

Wagner,  George,  393. 

Sattler,  Michael,  394. 

Kayser,  Leonard,  403. 

Hans  of  Overdam,  412. 

Dutch  martyrs,  413. 

English  Baptist  martyrs,  446. 

Askew,  Anne,  448. 

Boucher,  Joan,  449,  450. 

Terwoort,  Hendrick,  451,  452. 


Mary  Sharp  College,  878,  879. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  25. 
Mason,  Gilbert,  843. 
Mason,  Job  and  liussel,  668. 
Mason,  Nathan,  919. 
Ma.ssachusetts : 

persecution  relaxed,  718. 

relaxes  her  severity  toward  Baptists  during  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  War,  778. 

struiTirle  f"r  reli'jious  freedom  renewed  in,  808. 

the  Kill  MfKijIii..  sou. 

full  rcli-i-iii.  111,,  lu  ,U-m;inaed  in,  810. 
Massachus.-tis  y,A\  c-l^nv: 

Church  and  State  blended  in,  634. 

religious  tyranny,  635. 

Baptists  persecuted,  B85. 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  not  a  purely  business  associ- 
ation, 623. 
Massasoit,  643. 

Mather,  Cotton  and  Increase,  718. 
Mathiesen,  369.     [See  MUnsteb  M.\dness.] 

preaches  at  MiJnster,  371. 
Matthew  the  Apo-tle: 

practical  pci-.cptinn  and  !.'ravitv  of,  66. 

chosen  t,,  ~i|, ■,-,•,, I  .III,!,,-,  ,-,4. 

llbors  in  l-:tln,,i,iii  an.l  A-ia    113. 
Maulmain  Mi-si, ,n.  tin-   .MT.  Mx. 
Maurice,  Prince,  friendly  to  the  Baptists,  419. 
Maximian,  the  last  great  persecution  under,  196. 
Maxiiiius  the  Thraoian,  burned  the  churches,  172. 
Mavfiouer.  the,  619. 
Mcijov,  James,  844. 
McLaurin,  Donald.  927. 
McLean,  Archibald,  574. 
McMaster,  William,  931,  933,  934. 
Maryland,  Baptists  of: 

founding  of  the  firet  cliurch,  759, 

slow  growth,  7^0. 

early  hist,,r\   ,,rtlir  Sator  Church,  762. 

auti-Missi,,nisnr,  Ti,:.', 

famous  nantcs  anmng,  7'J2. 
Mead,  Silas,  938. 

Mecca,  a  center  and  reluge  for  religious  sects,  232. 
Medes,  72. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  great  ancient  highway  of  civilization, 

the,  94. 
Meehan,  John  S.,  882. 
Meeks,  Jo.seph,  753. 

Melancthon  on  the  Anabaptisls.  403,  404. 
Melbourne,  Victoria.  937,  938,  939. 
Menander.  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Mennonites,  328. 

Baptists  formei'ly  so  called.  149. 

eli'orts  to  compel  them  to  enter  the  Keformed  Church, 
413. 

baptism,  421. 

in  New  York,  746. 
Menno,  Simon: 

career  of,  410. 

rejects  infant  baptism,  410. 

his  laboi-s,  411. 

laid  ereat  stress  on  immersion,  421. 

sad  testimony  of  concerning  the  Netherland  Baptists, 
424. 
Mensurius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  falsely  accused  of  betray- 
ing tlie  Bible,  196. 

succeeded  by  Cecilianus,  201. 
Mercer,  Jesse,  880. 
Merivale  on  tile  Donatists,  200. 
Merrill,  Daniel,  705. 
Merrill,  Moses.  841. 
Mesopotamia,  72. 
Metz.  the  Walden.sians  in,  299. 
Mexico,  mission  to,  838. 
Michael : 

one  of  the  two  angels  called   by  name  in  the  Bible, 
15. 

he  is  the  judicial  messenger,  15. 
Michaelis,  on  the  Peshito,  1,5.'>. 
'  Michigan  Christian  Herald,'  886. 
Micmac  Indians,  Nova  Scotian  Baptist  mission  to,  923. 
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Middle  Ages : 

l>ii)>iisni  and  baptiRtcries  in  the,  242. 

coiTiiptionol'tlie  bisliop*  in,  243. 
MiJdlib  in>ugli,   Mass.,  Separatist    Church   founded  at, 

7-JO. 
Midilleton,  Bishop  of  St.  David's : 

is,*ues  an  iiyunction  forbiddinjr  trine  immersion,  429. 
lliddletown,   K.  J.,  early  Baptist  settlemcuto  at,  70», 

710. 
Miliin.  liaptistcry  at,  254. 
Miles,  John : 

birth  and  education,  678. 

einicfrntion,  679. 

oripiiiizcs  the  Swansea  Church,  679. 

prfiit  influence  of  in  Massachusetts,  681. 

dentil  of,  681. 
Mileviuin,  louiicil  of,  anathematizes  those  who  deny  the 

neces.-iity  of  infant  baptism,  216. 
Milk,  ehildien'  in  Ireland  sometimes  immersed  in,  427. 
Miller,  Benjamin,  753,  757. 
Miller,  William.  769,  770. 
Mills,  Colonel,  792. 
Milton,  John : 

birth  and  education,  540. 

studies  on  the  Continent,  540. 

takes  part  in  English  atfairs,  541. 

his  writing.  541. 

his  humanity,  542. 

nonconformity,  543. 

expounds  Baptist  principles  and  positions,  544, 

views  of  infant  baptism,  545. 

called  an  '.Anabaptist,'  546, 

John  Tolland  on,  547. 
Minors : 

Koman  law  concemins,  165. 

sufler  persecution  at  Carthage,  165, 
Miracles: 

miraculous  evidences  attest  the  presence  of  the  Spirit, 

baptismal  miracles,  212. 

of  the  Lord's  Supf^r,  224,  225. 
Missionaries.     [See  the  various  surnames.] 
Missionary  Papers,  Baptist,  881,  882. 
Missionary  Societies,  Canadian.     [See  British  America.] 
Mis-sionary  Union,  the  Baptist,  836. 
Missions : 

Paul's  first  great  expedition,  94. 

early  Church  full  of  missionary  energy,  157. 
Missions,  Foreign  : 

Asia  and  Europe.  814. 

Karen  Mission,  the,  815. 

Waulm.nin  Mission,  the,  816. 

Tavov  .Mission,  the,  817,  818. 

Henthada  and  Arracan,  820. 

Prome  and  .\.ssam,  821. 

Siam  Mission,  the,  822. 

Telugu,  the,  !?23. 

China  and  Japan,  824,  825. 

Congo  Mission,  the.  826. 

German  Missions,  827. 

Swedish  Mission,  the,  830. 

Shauijhai  and  Africa,  836,  837. 

Brazil  and  Mexico,  838. 

Itidian  Mission,  the,  839. 
Missions,  Home: 

Indian  Missions,  839. 

Freedmen,  Mission  to  the,  848. 
Mohammed : 

genius  and  motives,  232. 

seclusion  and  writings,  233. 

founded  a  political  religion,  234. 
Mohammedans  intensely  proud  of  the  Koran,  234, 
Mohammedisra : 

rise  of,  2.31. 

a  degenerate  Christianity  paved  the  way  for,  231. 

Konin,  the,  233,  2-34. 
Mokch,  sacritices  of  children  to,  69. 
.M'.nasteries,  the,  immoralities  practiced  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  377. 
Mr>niea,  mother  of  .Augustine,  219. 
Monita,  on  Waldensian  baptismal  beliefs,  303. 


Monks : 

numbers  found  in   Egypt  in   tlie  fourth   century, 
21 '5. 

diligent  students  of  the  Scriptures,  208. 

jireaching  of  against  the  Cathari,  282. 
Montanism.     [See  Montasists.] 
Montaiiists,  the: 

held  some  tenets  in  common  with  modern  Baptists, 
174. 

origin  of,  175. 

why  named  .\nab:iptists,  175. 

peculiar  iKliufs,  175,  176. 

honest  ettorts  at  purity,  1 76. 

their  doctrines   lirmly  rooted  in  Africa  and  Gaul, 
176. 

deny  that  baptism  is  the  channel  of  grace,  177. 

female  pa.stors  among,  177. 

compulsory  baptism  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  243, 
Montanus: 

skctoh  of  his  career,  175. 

slandei-s  ajrainst,  175. 
Montreal,  (Quebec,  Baptists  and  churches  of,  928. 
M<HKly.  Liidy  Debonih,  6S4. 
Moravian  Baptists.     [See  G£iuiAK  Baptists.] 
Moixli..use.  II.  L.,  8,50. 

M..rtr,i„,  Alwl,  sketch  of  his  cai«er,  712,  713,  716,  864. 
MorL'an,  William,  616. 
Moi>e,  .Asahel,  742. 
Morton,  Ambrose,  678. 
Morton,  John,  463. 
Morton,  Salmon,  843. 
Moschus,  John,  relates  a  '  lying  wonder'  about  the  Lord's 

Su|n>er,  225. 
Moshaiisiick  Kiver,  E.  L,  643. 
Moslu'im : 

on  Uie  character  of  Hcliogabalus,  167. 

on  date  of  Cliri.stiauizatio'n  of  Britain,  227. 

on  Bossuet,  235. 

on  the  origin  of  ihe  Paulicians,  239. 

on  the  .Anabaptists,  356. 
Motlcv  on  collections  of  money  by  Dutch  Baptists,  417, 

'418. 
Moulton,  Ebcnezer,  919. 

Moung  Nau,  first  Baptist  convert  in  Burma,  815. 
Muhlhausen,  362,  371. 

MuUer,  John,  leads  the  revolt  of  the  pea-ants,  363. 
Munro,  Andrew.  735. 
Munster,  City  of: 

outrages  at,  371. 

preaching  of  Rothman,   Bockhold,   and   Mathieson, 
371. 

captured,  371. 
Miinstcr  Madness,  the : 

the  Munster  men  Anabaptist',  368. 

Ypeig  and  Dermout  on,  36S,  369. 

Mathiesen  and  his  leaching,  369. 

the  movement  subdued,  370,  371. 

ringleaders  put  to  deatli,  371. 

the  outcome  of  apt  teaching  and  e.vample,  375,  376. 

nude  indecencies,  378. 
Miinstcr  Rebellion,  the,  328. 
Munzcr,  Thomas: 

pastor  in  Zwickau,  357. 

rejected  infant  baptism,  357. 

protects  Storck,  357. 

deprived  of  his  parish,  357. 

opposed  to  the  Baptists,  366. 

story  of  his  life,  366,  367. 
Mussulmans.    [See  Mohavhedass.] 
Mystics,  the,  discard  the  notion  that  baptism  can  cleanse 
a  soul,  356. 

N. 
Nathanael.     [See  Bartholomew.] 
'National  Baptist,  the,'  886. 
National  Theological  Institute,  849. 
Nazaiite,  vow  of,  imposed  on  John  the  Baptist,  Samson, 

and  Samuel,  17. 
Neandcr : 

on  ireedom  of  conscience  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  126. 
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Xeauder — Continued. 

on  tlie  Apostolic  Church,  127,  12S. 

on  elders  and  bishops  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  137. 

declares  that  infant  baptism  was  not  admissible  in 
the  second  century,  1(52. 

on  the  character  and  failings  of  Cyprian,  181. 

on  infant  bapli-ui,  187. 

on  date  of  Cliristianization  of  Britain,  227. 

on  the  tenets  of  tlie  Fauliciaus,  238. 

on  Henry  of  Clugny,  288. 
Nelson,  Frederick  0.,  831. 

banished  Ironi  Sweden,  832. 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  939. 
Nelson,  Robert,  504. 
Neo-Caasarea,  Council  of,  on  baptism  of  an  unborn  babe, 

216. 
Nero,  the  Emperor : 

various  estimates  of  his  character,  102. 

origin  and  pedigree,  102. 

his  mother  and  father,  102. 

beauty  of  pei-son,  102. 

monstrous  crimes,  102. 

Paul's  appeal  to,  102. 

contrasted  with  Paul,  103. 

burns  Rome,  103,  104. 

proclaims  edicts  against  the  Christians,  104. 

rebuilds  Romjc,  104. 

Golden  House  of,  104. 

is  slain  by  his  slave,  105. 

his  body  burnt,  105. 

e.xhibits  himself  in  the  Circus  Maximu.s,  105. 

decreed  by  the  Senate  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  State, 
105. 
Nerva,  the  Emperor,  forbids  religious  persecution,  148. 
Netherlands  Baptists,  the : 

early  refugees  from  Waldenses,  407. 

rejected  infant  oaptism,  407,  408. 

did  not  participate  in  the  Miinster  insurrection,  4u9. 

buried  alive,  412. 

bitter  persecution  of,  412. 

Dutch  martyi-s,  413. 

fiendish  tortures  inflicted  on,  414,  415. 

they  increase  and  multiply,  415. 

money  collected  tu  assist  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  417. 

dissensions  among  as  to  fjhurch  discipline,  420 

origin  of,  421.  422. 
New  Brunswick,  Baptists  of,  921. 
New  Hampshire,  Baptists  of: 

early  >truggles,  762. 

Rachel  Scaiiimon,  763. 

Half-way  Covenant,  the,  763. 

the  Newton  church  organized,  764. 

conversion  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  765. 

settlement  at  '  Baptist  Hill,'  766. 

recent  statistics,  767. 

famous  ministers,  767,  768. 
New,  Isaac,  938. 
New  Jersey : 

first  Bapti.st  church  in,  709. 

religious  freedom  guaranteed  in,  709. 

planting  of  Baptist  churches  in,  714. 
New  Jerusalem,  the,  at  Miinster,  328. 
New  Lights,  the,  742,  743. 
Newman,  A.  H.,  934,  935. 
Newport,  R.  I. : 

a  Jewish  cnngregation  organized  in,  655. 

church  of,  658. 

first  church  at.  669,  671. 

banishment  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson   and    Mr.    Wheel- 
wright, 669. 

Morgan  Edwards  on  the,  671. 

honorable  history  of  the  Church  at,  673. 

church  at  always  Calvinistio,  673. 
New  Testament,  translated  into  Assamese,  821. 
New  Tesrament  Period,  the : 

John  the  Baptist,  13. 

Baptism  of  Jesus,  the,  25. 

witness  of  tlie  Baptist  to  Christ,  36. 

Christ's  witness  tn  the  Baptist,  47. 

the  King  in  Zion,  57. 

laws  of  the  new  kingdom,  57. 


New  Testament  Period,  the — Continued. 

Peiiteciistand  Saul,  71. 

PuuJ  and  Gentile  missions,  88. 

Nero  and  Paul,  99. 

Peter  and  John.  99. 

Apostolic  Churches  the  only  model  for  all  Churches, 
114. 

officers  and  ordinances  of  the  .\postolic  Church,  129. 

the  Baptist  copy  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  148. 
Newton,  Isaac,  discovery  of  the  hiw  of  gravity,  6. 
Newton  Theological  Instituiion,  874. 
New  York,  Baptists  of: 

conventicles  and  ineetinspi  forbidden,  746. 

early  religious  pereecution  of,  746,  747. 

Lridv  Moody  and  Gnuesend,  747. 

Wickenden,  Rev.  ■William,  '48. 

preachintr  and  bapiizintr  in  New  York,  749. 

first  Baptist  Church,  7.MI,  7.'il. 

how  connected  with  Block  Island  Baj'tists,  751,  752. 

the  first  rhurcli  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  755. 

new  Cliuivlir.  i: iiiucd,  T.iii. 

the  M'r.iU.I  r.a]iti-t  Cliurch,  756. 

Bethi/I  I  liurrii.  :m. 

Fan-tl.-  St.  rlnnvh,  756. 

Olivi-v  Stivri  Clinivli,  7.")6. 

Epii'li^niv,  Chuivli  of  tlie,  756. 

Baptist  A.-isociation  formed,  756. 
New  Zealand.  939. 
North-west  Territory,  928. 
Nicffia,  Council  of: 

Constantine  presides  over,  197. 

Arianism  condemned,  197. 

union  between  Church  and  State  established,  197. 

assembled  by  Con.-.tantine,  203. 

nncgnificence  of  the  prchite-  attcmlinfr,  203. 

marks  of  torture  borne  by  ni.iny  cif  tlie  members,  203. 

Constantine  confirms  it>  decrees,  '_>ii4. 

ordained  that  no  Christian  should  be  without   the 
Scriptures,  208. 

its  decree  concerning  the  baptised  man,  211. 
Nice,  Council  of",  affirms  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 

255. 
Nicholsburg  Articles,  the,  384. 
Nicodemus,  67. 
Nicomedia,  196. 
Niebuhr : 

on  the  religious  tolerance  of  Rome.  99. 

on  tlie  character  of  Constantine,  204,  205. 
Ningpo,  mission  to,  825. 
Noddle's  Island,  701,  703. 
Noetus : 

error  of,  1 82. 

tried  for  blasphemous  utterances,  192. 
Nordin,  Robert,  727. 
North  ('arolina: 

traces  of  early  Baptists  in,  727. 

early  pioneei"s,  757. 

open-air  nieetiuL's.  758. 

anassn.-iation  ("iiiied,  759. 

fani.iu-  l.anir-  anmiig,  759. 

North,  Kiibrrt.  T-V.;, 

Northrup,  Geo.  W.,  S77. 

Norway,  Christianity  introduced  into,  246. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  struggles  of  the  Baptist  church  at,  744. 

Nova  Scotia,  Baptists  of,  919. 

early  settlements,  919,  920. 

the  first  Baptist  association  in,  920,  921. 

earliest  missionary  society,  922,  923. 
Novatian,  his  ca.se  tlie  fii'st  recorded  instance  of  departure 

from  immersion  in  baptism,  177. 
Novatians,  the : 

diftVr  from  the  Montanists,  177. 

called  Puritans.  178. 

rapid  increa.se  in  numbei's  and  power,  178. 

Adam  Clarke  on,  178,  179. 

Lardner  on  their  benefits  to  mankind,  179. 

were  Anabaptists,  283. 
NoWel,  Increase,  689. 
Nude  baptism.     [See  Teixe  Immersion.] 

the  ancient  rite  described,  221. 

not  an  immodest  ceremonv,  222. 
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Xude  baptism — Co/itinut'i. 

(JIuvi.v  the  Frunkisli  kin^,  thus  baptized,  22-j. 

otiicr  notatilc  oiscs,  222,  223,  57S. 
Xuiis,  Dombeni  iu  Kg>pt  iu  tliu  luuriU  cvDtury,  205. 

0. 

Octavia,  wife-  of'T*«ro,  102. 
(Ecolanipadius : 

on  int'uiit  baptism,  ^81. 

a  friend  to  Uenk  and  rlubmej  er,  346. 

etlorts  at  paoiticatiun.  347. 

advises  Council  of  Busle  to  adopt  severe  measures 
against  Baptists,  347. 
I  )alethorpe.  Governor,  770. 

Uldcastle,  Sir  Juliu  (Lord  Cobliani;,  executed  as  a  Lol- 
lard, 324. 
Old  Lights,  744. 

olin,  Stephen,  on  the  Brook  Kidron,  77. 
Olmstcad,  J.  W..  8S2. 
Olnev,  Thomas,  Jr.,  6fi7. 
(.)lney,  Tlionia.s,  Sr.,  6«4,  665. 
Olshausen,  quoted  on  .Tobn^s  immersions^  35. 
Oman,  '^)  immerse,'  loii. 
Oncken,  J.  G.,  827,  828,  829. 

on  the  formation  of  a  new  cburcii  at  Hamburg  in 
1S:}4,  149. 
Ongole,  India,  823,  824. 
Ontario,  928. 
Orange,  Prince  of,  415. 

elfort-s  to  promote  liberty  of  con.soience,  416. 

praises  the  Baptists,  419. 
Origen  : 

blends  philosophy  with  revelation,  182. 

repels  the  charge  of  Celsus,  184. 

early  life  and  conversion,  185. 

urges  tre«:doni  of  religious  opinion,  192. 
■  Ortho<lo.\  Creed,'  the,  554,  556,  553. 
Osborne,  Thomas,  TOO. 
Osgood,  Iloward,  915. 
Otho,  Saint,  on  ancient  nude  baptism,  222. 
Otsego  Association,  the,  843. 
Overseers.     [See  Pastors.] 

P. 

Paganism : 

strength  of  under  the  Roman  Empire,  100. 

its  many  deities,  100. 

the  Roman  emperors  deified,  101. 

carefully  fostced  for  state  reasons,  101. 

semi-scepticism  of  its  votaries,  101. 
Paine,  Dr.,  on  immersion,  142. 
Paine,  Solomon,  742. 
Painter,  Thomas,  683. 
Palestine  : 

under  the  Roman  dominion,  14. 

pettv  feuils  of  the  Roman  rulers,  14. 

povertv  of  the  land,  129. 
Palmer,  Elder,  727. 
Palmer,  Paul,  757. 
Pamphylia,  72. 
Papias : 

father  of  pernicious  tradition,  the,  156. 

great  dislike  for  Paul.  157. 
Paris,  Matthew,  on  date  of  Christianization  of  Britain,  227. 
Parma,  baptistery  at,  258. 
Parker,  Joseph,  757. 
Parsons,  Stephen,  742. 
Parthia,  72. 
Particular  Baptists : 

acliurch  orsanized  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  460. 

confession  of  faith,  554. 

first  general  assembly,  the,  55S. 

decline  among  thCj  559. 
Pa-tors  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  1.34,  1.35. 

styled  presbyters  or  elders  by  Hebrew  Christians,  134. 

called  bishops  or  overseers  by  the  Gentiles,  134. 

are  bishops,  13.5. 

Ncanderon,  135,  1.36. 

elected  by  each  Apo-tnlic  Church,  123. 

method  of  election,  124. 


Pa.-tors  in  the  Apostolic  Church — Cuntinutd. 

rule  e.\erci.sed  by,  136. 

false  prcleu.>ious  connected  with  the  word  '  bishop,' 
136. 
Paterson,  Janiw,  577. 
Patience,  Thoiiia-s,  571. 
Patmos,  Isle  of.  111. 
Patrick,  Saint: 

iiiiiiicr~ed  seven   kings  and  eleven  thousand  con- 
verts, 79. 

instructs  the  Irish  in  the  use  of  Roman  letters,  224. 
Patton,  A.  S.,  886. 
Paul  the  Apostle  [see  Sail]  : 

finds  twelve  believers  at  Ephcsus,  52,  53. 

in  the  synasroguc,  88. 

mission'to  the' Gentiles,  83. 

Arabian  seclusion,  89. 

assailed  by  foes,  90. 

return-  to'  Daniiisciis,  90 

made  known  to  Peter  by  Barnabas,  91. 

received  with  doubt  by  the  disciples,  91. 

visits  Jerusalem,  92. 

vast  labors  in  Antioch,  94. 

first  great  missionary  expedition,  94. 

lands  at  SalaTwi^,  and  drops  the  mime  of  Saul,  94. 

take's  precedence  of  Jiarnabas,  94. 

epistles  lit;  94,  95. 

snipwrccked  at  Malta,  95. 

miracle  of  the  viper,  95. 

journeys  to  Rome,  95,  96. 

arrives  at  Appii  Forum,  95. 

welcomed  by  the  Roman  brethren  to  the  Three  Tav- 
erns. 95,  96. 

delivered  to  Burrus  Afranius,  96. 

permitted  to  dwell  in  his  own  hired  house  in  Rome, 
96. 

legendary  horrors  of  the  Mamertine  Prison,  97. 

sick  in  prison,  97. 

slowness  of  his  accu.sers  to  ap|iear,  97. 

released  from  imprisonment,  97. 

subsequent  travels,  97. 

close  of  the  Scripture  narrative  concerning,  97. 

success  of  his  preaching  in  Rome,  97. 

expounds  the  new  doctrine  to  the  Jewish  eldera,  97. 

spends  two  bu.sy  years  in  Rome,  97. 

confers  with  leading  Jews  in  Rome,  97. 

martyrtlom  at  Ronie,  97. 

his  epistles  penned,  98. 

parallels  between  Paul  and  Luther  and  Bunyan,  98. 

appeals  1 1  Xero,  102. 

Nero  and  Paul  contrasted,  103. 

instructs  deacons,  132. 
Paul,  the  founder  of  the  Paulicians,  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of,  239. 
Paulician: ,  the,  9. 

persecutions  of,  2.34. 

coupled  with  the  Manicbseans,  234. 

slandered,  236. 

disclaimed  the  theology  of  Manes,  236. 

tenets  of,  236. 

true  history  of,  237. 

their  attitude  toward  the  Christian  ordinances,  288. 

were  reformed  .Manichaeans,  238. 

their  spirituality,  2.39. 

Mosheim  on  the  origin  of,  239. 

persecuted,  240. 

rebel,  and  ally  themselves  with  Mii!»ulmans,  340. 

one  thousand  barbarously  put  to  death,  240. 

fly  to  anus  in  self-defense,  240. 

emigr.ite  to  Europe,  240. 
Palimpsests,  first  ap|iearance  of.  240. 
Paulinus,  Bishop,  baptistery  of,    Northumberland,   En- 
gland, 255. 
Paul's  Epistles  the  first  to  be  collected  into  one  volume, 

155. 
Peasants'  War,  the : 

causes  of,  362. 

begins  in  the  Black  Forest,  363. 

rapid  sprend  of  the  insurrection,  363. 

the  peasants  'lemand  their  rights,  364. 

a  general  uprising,  364. 
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Pen.-ant8'  War,  the — Continued. 

(iistiiiot  from  tlie  Madness  of  Munster,  364. 

the  Peasants  were  not  Anabaptists,  364. 

Luther's  pamphlet  again.st,  365. 

no  traces  of  Anabaptist  fanaticism  seen  in  the  Peas- 
ants' War,  366. 

barliaritiis  of  tlie  princes,  368. 
Peck,  John  M.,  844. 
Pedalion,  tlie,  141. 
Pedobaptisni.     [Sec  Babes,  Baptism  of.] 

Venema  quoted  on,  164. 
Pedobaptist,  tlie  term  defined,  283. 
Pehiffius,  denies  the  need  of  infant  baptism,  217. 
Pelafiius,  Pope; 

coiijplaiiis  of  the  Eunoniians,  247. 

alhinis  necessity  of  trine  baptism,  247. 
Peiinepok,  Pa.,  settlement  of  early  Baptists  at,  707. 
Penn-^yUania: 

the  Baptists  of,  706. 

settlement  at  Pennepek,  707. 
Pentecost : 

Saul  and  Pentecost,  71. 

liiij^uistic  miracle  at,  72. 

Peter's  sermon  at,  73. 

coronation  ilame  at,  73. 

rushini?,  mighty  wind  at,  73. 

baptism  of  the  three  thousand,  74. 

anciently  a  time  for  baptism,  251. 

the  cloven  tongues  illustrated,  263. 
Perfusion,  in  the  case  of  Novatian,  177,  178. 
Periodicals,  Baptist,  881,  887.     [See  the  respective  titles,] 
Pereecutions : 

of  the  primitive  Christians,  99. 

causes  of,  99,  100. 

motives  influencing  the  persecuting  emperors,  101. 

Nero's  persecution  begins,  104. 

Cliristians  horribly  tortured  by  Nero,  104. 

imperial  severity,  167. 

barbarities  inflicted  during  the  various  persecutions, 
168. 

the  Decian  perM'cnti'in,  172. 

under  Galium  jn.l  \':iliTian,  173. 

Valerian  i>>iii  ^  aiiti  (  hristian  edicts,  173. 

cease  in  the  West,  174. 

last  bitter  perseeuiinn  under  Diocletian,  196. 

vigorous  persecution  of  the  Donatists,  213. 

by  Christians,  214. 

atrocity  of  the  persecution  of  the  Panlicians,  234. 

one  thousand  Paulicians  slain,  240. 

ten  French  priests  burnt  at  Orleans,  246. 

massacre  of  the  Albigeiises,  279. 

pei'secution  of  the  Cathari,  281. 

Waldensian  persecutions,  297,  800. 

crusade  of  Simon  de  Montfort  against  the  Waldenses, 
310. 

of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  320. 

Lollard  pei-secutions,  323,  324. 

Protestant  cruelty,  333. 

Rif.HMied  Inquis'ition,  the,  335. 

liarliarities  inflicted  on  Baptists  at  Basle,  348. 

Baptists  punished  by  drowning,  350. 

barbarities  of  the  princes  in  the  Peasants'  War,  368. 

Baptists  persecuted  in  Moravia,  380. 

suttcrings  of  the  Augsburg  martyrs,  392. 

shocking  cruelties  inflicted  on  Bavarian  Baptists,  394. 

crusade  against  the  Tyrolean  Baptists,  395,  396. 

the  Ediotof  Spire,  402. 

of  Luther,   Zwingli,   and   Melancthon   against   the 
Baptists,  403,  404. 

Baptists  buried  alive,  412. 

fiendish  tortures  inflicted  on  Netherlands  Baptists, 414. 

Baptists  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  harried,  685. 

of  the  Boston  Baptists,  687. 
Persecution,  Keligious,  abhorred  by  Baptists  every-where, 

154. 
Persic  Version,  the,  241. 

Perth,  Councils  of,  tacitly  enjoin  immersion,  427. 
Perth,  Tasmania,  939. 
Peshito,  the : 

its  faithfulness  to  the  original,  155. 

reflects  the  baptism  of  the  second  century,  156. 


Peter  the  Apostle: 

hardness  of,  66. 

sermon  at  Pentecost,  73. 

labors  of.  among  the  scattered  Jews,  106. 

scanty  biographical  details  concerning,  107. 

not  mentioned  in  Acts  after  clmpter  xv,  107. 

personal  and  mental  traits,  107,  108. 

intimacy  with  Jesus,  107. 

visits  Babylon,  108. 

clo^ing  years  lost  in  gloomy  tradition,  108. 

doubtful  if  he  ever  saw  Eoiiie,  108,  109. 
Peter  Chelcieky : 

the  forerunner  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  318. 

tenets  and  preaching,  318,  819. 

his  followers,  319.     [See  Chelcic,  Brethren  of.] 
Peter  of  Ale.xandria,  quoted  on  the  autograph  MS.  of 

Jiilin's  Gospel,  356. 
Peter  cf  Hruis,  284,  285. 

burnt,  'JsT. 

great  sprcail  of  his  doctrines,  287. 
Petilian.     [S,.,.  I),.NATrsTS.] 
Peto,  Sir  S:iiiiiii-I  .M.ii-K.n,  590. 
PetrobrnsiaDs.  tin-,  -JsS. 

a  sect  of  Baptists,  284. 

an  anti-sacerd"tal  sect,  286. 

belonged  to  the  common  people,  286. 

peculiar  tenets,  286,  287. 

denied  tiiat  tliev  were  Anabaptists,  327. 
Phelps,  S.  D.,  882.' 
I'hiladelphia,  Pa  : 

planting  of  Baptist  churches  in,  711,  712. 

First  Church,  the,  712. 

I'hilii'lelphia  Association  formed,  715. 
Pliiliidelphia  Bible  Convention,  898. 
I'liilcMii...!,  Piiul's  Epistle  to,  98. 
Philip  the  A|iostle: 

te;iclial.leness  of,  66. 

labors  in  Phrygia,  113. 
Philip  of  Hesse. 

bigamy  of,  359. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  approve  his  bigamous  mar- 
riage, 369. 
Philippiuiis,  Letter  to  the,  98. 
Philo.\emian  Version,  the,  240. 
Phocas,  Emperor,  232. 
Photius  of  Constantinople,  235. 

false  witness  against  the  Paulicians,  236,  237. 
Phrygia,  72. 

Pictures,  allegorical,  261. 
Pictures.  Ancient  Baptismal,  256,  275.     [See  List  of  II- 

I.l'STKATIONS.] 

Pilate,  ('hri>i's  reply  to,  58. 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  diflereuoes  between,  622. 
Pik'rims,  the  Plymouth: 
'  landing,  620. 

solemn  compact  of,  620,  621. 

liberties  in  Holland,  6fel. 

their  poverty,  62l. 
Pillar  Saint,  'lung  wonder'  told  of  a  certain,  225. 
Pindar,  cited  as  to  meaning  of  Greek  yvord   '  baptizo,' 

34. 
Pisa,  Baptistery  of,  251,  252,  253. 
Piscataqua,  N.  J.,  Baptist  church  at,  710. 
Piscataqua,  Me.: 

a  church  organizeil  at,  710. 

known  as  '  Anabaptist  Town,'  711. 
Pistoia,  baptistery  at,  254. 
Plank,  on  Luther's  treatment  of  the  question  of  infant 

baptism,  358. 
Platonism  : 

corruption  of  Christianity  with,  194 

growth  of  195. 

none  of  tlie  churches  entirely  free  from  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourtii  century,  195. 
Pliny,  superstition  and  skepticism  of,  101. 
Plumptre,  Dean,  on  baptism  of  the  three  thousand  at 

Pentecost,  74. 
Plutarch,  makes  religion  a  necessary  basis  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, 99. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  landing  at,  620. 
Pococke,  estimate  of  the  Jordan's  volume,  33. 
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Polanil : 

]xit<ant  insurrection  in,  363. 
l^is^iou  work  in,  8-"J. 
I'olvbius: 

\ited  a<  to  meanins  of  Greek  word  '  baptize,'  84. 
extols  the  piety  of  the  paguu  Koinans,  tf9. 
I'olvcnrp  : 

"  character,  life,  and  writings,  158. 
heroic  death,  159. 
Poiiuieii,  discoveries  of  ancient  baths  at,  249. 
I'lmtitux  Maxiraus,  101. 
Pontus.  72. 

IVmtvpool  College,  Wales,  COS. 
Pool,  Robert : 

attiicks  the  Baptists,  4CS. 
controversy  with  Kithn,  469. 
Poole,  William,  939. 
Pools  of  Jerusalem.     [Sec  the  various  names.] 

free  of  use  to  tlie  public,  77. 
Poppiea : 

kicked  to  death  by  Nero,  102. 
shameless  vices  and  extravagance,  102. 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  and  its  churches,  670. 
Posey,  Humphrey,  844. 
Post- Apostolic  Age,  the: 

the  Church  in  the  second  centurj',  155. 
the  Church  in  the  third  century,  17'2. 
the  Church  in  the  fourth  century,  194. 
the  Cliurch  in  the  fifth  century,  211. 
the  Church  in  the  .sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  226. 
baptism  and  baptisteries  in  the  middle  ages,  243. 
ancient  baptismal  pictures,  256. 
the  Church  in  the  twelfth  century,  276. 
the  Waldcnsians,  294. 
Bolicmian  Brethren  and  the  Lollards,  313. 
Powell,  \'ava.sor,  UOO. 

pTOtorium  at  Rome,  the,  96,  97.  ,      ,  .  . 

Pratrue,   Council  of,  censures  the  pride  of  the  higher 

"clergv,  244. 
Prayer-book,  the,  use  of  forbidden  V>y  Parliament,  484. 
Pra'ver-book  of  1.549,  aspersion  permitted  therein  in  the 

'case  of  weak  infants,  42S. 
Prayer-book  of   Edward  VI.,  enjoins  only  a  single  im- 
mersion, 429. 
Pre.ichers,  noted  American  Baptist,  852. 
Prcger,  on  Waldensian  Church  Government,  305. 
Presbvters.     [See  Elders.] 
Presbytery  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  137. 
Price,' John,  681. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  928,  929. 
Pritchard,  William;  607. 
Prome,  M'ussion  to,  821. 
Proselytes  of  Kinhteousness,  31. 
Proselvtes  of  the  Gate,  31. 
Providence,  R.  I.: 
founding  of,  643. 
revival  in,  668. 
church  at.  65S,  661. 
troubles  in  the  church  at,  663. 
defective  church  records,  664. 
laying  on  of  hands,  666. 
M'anning's  pastorate,  667. 
Proxies.     [See  Sponsors.] 
Prugner,  NicboliLs.  387. 
Prassia,  miss'.on  work  in,  829. 
Prvor,  William,  924. 

Pseudo  Keinerius,  on  the  Waldensians,  303. 
Publication  Society,  the  Baptist.  888. 
Pullus,  Cardinal,  on  three  syinbolisins  of  immersion,  247. 
Purgatory,  growth  of  the  doctrin    of,  215. 
Puritans,  the : 

a  diflferent  people  from  the  Pilgrims,  622. 
their  aversion  to  the  Separatists  of  Leydcn,  622. 
aristocracy,  623 
founded  a  state,  624. 
persecuted  on  principle,  625. 
persecution  of  the  Browns,  626. 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  intolerant  and    inquisitorial, 

693. 
Puteoli,  Italv,  95. 
Pvne,  John,  753. 


Quakers.     [See  Friends,  Societt  or.] 

persecuted  in  Virginia,  726. 
Quebec.    Province   of.    Baptist    progress   in,   927.     [See 

Montreal.] 
Qui  en  of  Versions.     [See  Arminian  Version.] 
Queensland,  939. 

R. 

Rabbins,  the,  84 : 

their  minute  teachings,  84,  85. 
Kabbis,  savings  of  the,  23. 
Rand,  S.  t.,  923. 
Kand,  Theodore  11.,  936. 
Randall,  Benjamin,  767. 
Rangoon.  Burma,  816. 

mission  work  in,  815. 
Ransom,  Elisha,  768. 

Ratram,  writes  against  trnnsubstantiation,  255. 
Ravenna,  baptistery  at,  209,  270. 
Ravenna,  Council  of,  aspersion  permitted  by,  427. 
Hay,  Simon,  Jr.,  752. 

Reek,  Stevenscn,  barbarities  inflicted  on,  V25. 
Recs,  David,  939. 
Reformation,  Era  of  the  : 

Zwingli  and  Faber,  330. 

Council  of  Zurich  and  its  decrees,  331,  332. 

eariv    Baptist   martyrs    in    Switzerland,    334,    335, 
336.  ' 

confessions  of  faith,  eariy  Baptists,  240. 

Zwickau  and  Luther,  354. 

Peasants'  War.  the,  362. 

German  Bajitists,  the,  379,  395. 

Baptists  in  the  Netheriaiids,  407. 
Reformed  Inquisition,  the.     [See  Zurich,  Coincil  of.] 
Regeneration,  Baptismal : 

corrupting  influence  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of,  211. 

Chrvsostom  on,  211. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  on,  212. 

growth  and  spread  of  the  heresy,  213. 
Registry  Act.  of  1653,  the,  486. 
Regular  Baptists  in  Virginia,  731. 
Relic  worship,  205. 
•  Religious  Herald,'  the,  883. 
Remigius  immerses  Clovis  I.  and  3,000  warriors  in  one 

day,  79. 
Remington,  Stephen,  881. 
Kenan,  Ernest,  on  the  character  of  Christ,  63. 
Resident's  Oath.     [See  Williams,  Roger.] 
Restoration,  the  Euglisti,  Baptists  in  the,  540. 
Keuchlin,  314. 

Revisers,  Anglo-American,  35. 
Revision,  Bible.  900.  901,  903,  908. 
Revivals,  Baptist,  872. 

general  awakening  in  1830,  889. 

evangelists,  American,  890. 

in  Eastern  Canada,  928. 
Revolutionary  War,  the  American: 

Baptists  in.  776. 

large  increase  of  churches  during,  776. 

dit1icultie<  of  Baptists  in,  777. 

Massachusetts  relaxes  her  severity  toward  Baptists  in, 
778. 

action  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  786. 

Baptist  patriotism  during,  789. 

Baptist  Revolutionary  soldiers,  791. 

destruction  of  the  Gnifee,  792. 

Baptist  chaplains,  794,  795. 
Revner.  John,  674. 
Rh'ee-s,  Morgan  Jolin.  609. 

Rhegius  instigiited  the  Augsburg  persecution,  392,  393. 
Rhoda,  the  servant-maid,  107. 
Rbole  Island: 

settlement  of,  641. 

Williams,  Roger,  642. 

founoing  of  Providence,  643. 

freedom  in.  649,  6.=;0. 

'Revision  of  1745,  the,'  650. 

Roman  Catholic  freedom  in,  651. 

Jewish  freedom  in,  655. 
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civil  and  religious  liberty  in,  65fi. 

Froviilence  and  Newport  cliurches,  658. 

struggles  for  constitutional  liberty,  797. 
<Ehvs,  Holv,'  6i)9. 
Eice,  Lutlier,  814,  S44,  S82. 
Riglitw,  Massachuse  ts  Bill  of,  809. 
Eipley,  Dr.,  ou  what  constitutes  iin  apostolic  church,  9. 
Eippon,  John,  5t>l. 
Roberts,  I.  J.,  636. 

Robertson,  Frederick,  quoted  on  John's  ministry,  55. 
Eubinson,  Kzekiui  G.,  875. 
Robinson,  John,  452,  463. 

Eobinson,  Robert,  quoted  on  interrupted  succession,  2. 
Robinson,  Samuel,  vi22. 
Rocliester  Theological  Seminary,  875. 
Rochester  UnivurMty,  867,  868. 
Rogers,  William,  bi'iiiniphical  sketch,  795. 
Roman  ('atijolic  ('liurcli. : 

its  erroneous  notion  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  c^m- 
nnunoii,  149. 

granted  freedom  in  Rhode  Island,  651,  652. 
Eoman  Empire  : 

fiM--reaehing  sway  of,  13,  14. 

Palestine  under  the,  14. 

division  of  the,  211. 
Eomans ; 

infanticide  common  among,  69. 

regarded  Christians  as  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  107. 
Eome  : 

baths  at,  78. 

Paul's  arrival  at,  96. 

martyrdom  of  Paul  at,  97. 

results  of  Paul's  preaching  in,  97. 

Paul's  two  busy  years  in,  97. 

religious  tolerance  her  steady  policy,  99. 

basis  of  religious  freedom,  99. 

blending  of  politics  and  religion,  99. 

pantheon  foi-  the  idols  of  the  world,  99. 

many  gods  of,  100. 

the  Jniperors  deified.  101. 

supcrstitiiin  among  the  educated  classes,  101. 

burned  iiv  Nero,  103,  104. 

rebuilt  liv  Nero,  104. 

doubtfiilif  Peter  ever  saw  the  city,  108,  109. 

Christianity  introduced  into,  109. 

the  early  Church  at,  121. 

how  cor'istituted,  121,  122. 

squalor  in,  129. 

laws  concerning  minors,  165. 

baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  251,  252. 
Rudolph  TI.  persecutes  Moravian  Baptists,  383. 
Rufiniis  charges  Jerome  with  t«king  liberties  with  the 

laws  of  translation,  209. 
Eussell,  John,  701. 
Eussia,  Mission  work  in,  829. 
Eymker,  F.  L.,  830. 

S. 

Sabellians,  excommunicated  by  Callixtus,  183, 

Sacred  River  of  Palestine,  33. 

Sager,  Peter,  martyrdom  of,  312. 

Sahidic  Version,  th'',  156. 

Saint  Paul's  Bay,  Malta,  95. 

Salamis,  island  of,  94. 

Saul  here  chanecs  his  naine  to  Paul,  94. 
Salem,  religious  offenses  at,  636. 
Salem  Church,  the: 

early  pastors,  628. 

intolerance  of  the,  628. 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herod  Philip,  43. 

dances  before  the  revelers,  44. 

craves  the  head  of  John  Baptist  on  a  dish,  45. 
Saltonstall,  Richard,  protests  against  religious  tyranny  in 

Massachu>ett.s,  689,  690. 
Salvation : 

■by  failh,  42. 

for  infants,  69,  70. 
Sanderson,  Bishop,  620. 
Sands,  James  and  Niles,  751. 


Sands,  John,  752, 
Sands,  William,  883. 
Sun (i .III.  Miles,  886. 

SanlK'diin,  dc|iutation  from  waits  on  John,  31. 
San  ijiiahi,  the  Burnie.se,  819. 
Saracens,  capture  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  226. 
Sarles,  John  Wesley,  711. 
Sarum,  Council  of,  enjoins  immersion,  427. 
Sator,  Henry,  759. 

Sattler,  Miciiael,  a  Baptist  martyr  at  Eolhenburg,  394. 
Saturn,  sacrifices  of  children  otfered  to  by  Carthaginians, 
69.  Jo. 

Saul: 

meets  Stephen  in  dispute,  80. 

present  at  Ste|ihen's  martyrdom,  80. 

makes  havoc  of  the  Church,  81. 

of  Jewish  parentage,  182. 

birth,  education,  and  early  lite,  82,  83,  84. 

instructed  in  all  Hebrew  scholarship,  84. 

made  a  thorough  Talmudist,  84. 

enters  on  his  crusade  against  the  Nazarene  heresy, 
85. 

journeys  to  Damascus,  86. 

smitten  to  the  ground,  86. 

stricken  and  helpless,  88. 

conversion,  88.  89.     [See  Paul.] 
Saunders,  John,  937. 
Savonarola : 

martyrdom,  319. 

in  sympathy  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  321. 

career,  wonderful  oratory,  death,  321. 
Sawtre,  William,  flret  Lollard  martyr,  323. 
Sawver,  A.  W.,  926. 
Sawyer,  Ephraim,  769. 


Sa> 


Scainnion.  Rachel,  763. 
Schatf,  Philip: 

on  tniditional  site  of  Christ's  baptism,  83. 

on  conipuLsori  infant  baptism,  218. 
Schattbausen,  Switzerland,  3.58. 
Sclilcicrnaicher,  on  infant  baptism,  165,  166. 
Schlcitlieim  Confession,  the,  840,  341,  345.  [See  Appen- 
dix.] 
Schmidt,  on  the  origin  of  the  Catbari,  277. 
Scliuenkfield,  Casper,  on  the  Anabaptists,  405. 
Scituatc,  controversy  at,  675, 
Scott,  W.  P.,  938. 

Scottish  Baptists.     [See  Baptists,  Scottish.] 
Scriptures,  the,  translated  by  Dr.   Judson  into  Burmese. 

818.     I  See  Bible.] 
Screven,  William,  704 
Scriven,  General.  791. 
Scares,  Barnas,  887. 
Scare,  E.  (i.,  887. 

Sea-  water,  immersion  in  permitted.  427. 
Se-baptism  of  Smyth,  John,  457,  458. 
Seminaries,  Baptist  Tlieologieal,   872.     [See  the  various 

titles.] 
Seminaries,  colored,  850. 
Sennnaries,  female  : 

Granville,  O.,  878. 

Georgetown,  Ky.,  878. 
Semler,  on  Tertullian's  De  BaptUmo,  161. 
Seneca,  on  the  character  of  Nero,  102. 
Separate  Baptists  in  Virginia,  781. 
Separatism.  Eniclisb,  619. 
acparatists,  the,  719. 

Whitcficl.l's  relations  to,  720. 
SeptuaL'int  Version,  85. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  60. 
Seven  .Articles,  the,  .340. 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  187. 
Seventh-Day  Baptists : 

founded.  552. 

never  numerous  in  England,  562. 
Shailer,  W.  H.,  883. 
Sliain,  Alexander,  939. 
Shanghai,  mission  to,  837. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  857. 
Sheuston   T.  S.,  931. 
Sherwood,  .\diel,  771,  772. 
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fillip,  the,  in  early  Cliristiim  symbolism,  258. 
S:iuck,  J.  L.,  8a6". 
Siani,  iiiiseiion  U>,  B22. 
Siculus,  IVter,  ti:i5,  23B. 

tiilse  tcstiiiiour  a>^iiust  the  Pauliciuas,  237. 
SlsUniun>l,  Emperor,  317,  318. 
Siloam,  Piwl  of,  75. 

populucc  l>atlicd  therein,  78. 
Simon  de  Monttiirt  e.\termiuaU;8  the  WalJenses,  310. 
Sim.in  .\I«>ru.<,  67. 

Simon  Zeloies,  fiery  impul.<iveness  of,  C6. 
Simon    the   .Vpo-tle,   traditionary   labors  in   Egypt  and 

Lidiu.  113. 
Sinmions,  J.  B.,  848. 
Sinfri"?: 

controversy  on,  549. 

introduced',  550. 
Sion  KiMit.     [See  Gwext,  John.] 
Sirter  River,  tlic,  suited  for  immersions,  353. 
Six-Article  Act,  'he,  325. 
.six[>cnny  Donation,  the,  508. 
Six-Principle  Baptist  Association,  the,  519. 
Six-Prcncij>le  Baptists,  667. 

<  stablislied  a  General  Assembly,  569. 

tene"s  of,  b^V-^. 
Sixtiis  IV.,  Pope,  infamies  practiced  by,  377. 
Sla  e.  George.  939. 
Smith,   Captain   .John,  establishes  religious  worship  at 

Jamestovvn,,724.   . 
Smith,  D.  A.  W.,  S17. 
Smith,  IIcZL'kiah,  717,  765. 

sketch  of  ills  career,  714. 

bioirrapbic-.il  sketch,  793. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  »S5. 
Smith,  Lerov,  SS6. 
Smith,  Samuel  F.,  858. 
Smithfield,  Dutch  .Anabaptists  burnt  at,  446. 
Smoke  Farthings,  the,  508. 
Smyth,  John ; 

three  Confessions  of  Faith,  440. 

Church  at  .\mstcrdam,  442. 

Barlour  on  his  baptism,  443. 

educiition  :ind  persecution,  4.53. 

fle<:s  to  .A  msterdam,  453. 

with  others  forms  a  new  Church,  453. 

peculiar  tenets.  453. 

offers  to  join  the  •  Waterlanders,'  454. 

death  of,  4.54. 

.secession  from  the  Brownists,  455. 

his  Se-baptism,  456,  458,  459. 

his  t>aptLsm  probably  immersion.  458. 

retracts  his  error.  463. 
Snyder,  Leon;iril,  martyred  at  Augsburg,  392, 
Sojourner,  William,  757. 
Solomon's  Pools,  76. 
South  Australia,  938. 
South  Carolina  Baptists  stand  firmly  for  religious  liberty, 

704,  812. 
Spain,  tr.iditional  visit  of  Paid  to,  97. 

felt  little  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  198. 

Synod  of  Elvira,  199. 

Spanish  Catholicity  in  its  infancy,  199. 

controversy  about  tnne  b-.iptism  in  sixth  century,  247. 

Waldcn-ians  in,  299. 
Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  850. 
Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  threats  against  Lollards,  626. 
Spilsbury,  John : 

establishes  a  Church  at  Wanping,  460. 

hLs  Church  immersionust,  462. 
Spire,  city  of,  confeder.icy  of  peasants  at,  363. 
Spire,  Edict  of,  402. 
Spire,  Protest  of.  400,  401. 
Spirit,  the  HolVj  Jesus  prays  for,  38. 

sent  by  ('hnst  to  succor  the  infant  Church,  71,  72. 

miraculous  evidences  of,  72. 
Sponsors  in  b:iptism,  188. 

proposed  by  some,  164. 

objected  to'  by  Tirtullian,  164. 

trouble  concerning,  218. 
Sprinkling.     [See  AsPEEsiosf.] 
Spur,  John,  685. 


Spurden,  Charles,  924. 
Spurgeon,  Charles  H. : 

biographical  sketch,  596. 

toil  and  success,  597. 
Spurgeon,  Thomas,  939. 
Spurious  Scriptures,  early  appearance  of,  156. 
Squire,  Philip,  703. 
Siattsmen,  the,  ^hb. 
'  Stimdard,  the,'  S86. 
Stanley.  Dean,  quoted  on  John's  surname  of '  Baptist,'  30. 

on  the  Brook  Kidmn,  77. 

on  ablutions  in  the  Ea.st,  79. 

on  immersion  in  the  early  Church,  161,  162. 

on  administration  to  inttints,  191. 

on  nude  baptism,  221. 

on  the  baptistery  at  Milan,  254. 

on  the  picture^  in  the  eiticombs,  256. 
Star  Chamber,  the,  475. 
Stearns,  Sluibael.  727,  757. 

his  marvelous  preaching,  727^  728. 
Stelle,  Benjamin,  717. 
Stelle,  Isaac,  716. 
Stennett,  Edward  and  Joseph,  562. 
Stcnnett,  Joseph,  2d,  568. 
Stennett,  Samuel : 

sketch  of.  563,  564. 

his  sacred  hymns,  565. 

relations  to  George  III.,  719. 
Stephen  the  .Miirtvr: 

meets  Saul  in  dispute,  80. 

aecu.sed  by  false  witnesses,  80. 

dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin,  80. 

his  matchless  defen.sc,  80. 

stoned,  80. 
Stephen  of  Borbone  on  Waldensians,  303. 
Siephens,  John,  751. 
Stevens,  .Abel,  on  apostolic  succession,  9. 
Steward,  Ira  L.,  8-30. 

Stillingtieet.  Bi-hop,  on  apostolic  succession;  4. 
Stillmaii,  Samuel,  717,  718. 

sketch  of  his  career,  779,  780,  781. 
St^wkholin,  Baptists  at,  838. 
Stoddard,  Solomon,  768. 
Storck,  Nicholas : 

his  work  in  Zwickau.  357. 

friendship  with  .Miinzer,  357. 

personal  traits,  357. 

labors  with  Luther  to  suppress  infant  baptism,  358. 
Stout,  Richard,  709. 

Stow,  Baron,  conversion,  prenching,  766,  767. 
Strabo  citc<l  as  to  meaning  of  Greek  word  bnptizo,  34. 

on  the  trading  instincts  of  the  Jews,  106. 
Strasburg ; 

the  W.nldensians  in,  300. 

'Ileicti-s'  Ditch'  at,  .300. 

German  Baptists  in,  3S5. 

a  Bapti.st  stronghold,  33.5. 

preaching  of  Bucer,  Zell,  and  Capito  in,  385. 

the  chief  citizens  converted,  386. 

persecution  of  the  Baptists  in,  887,  888. 
Str..n.r,  A.  H.,  87-5. 
Stuart,  Moses,  on  immersion,  141. 
Succession,  Apostolic: 

value  of  a  lineal,  1. 

visible  succession  a  snare,  2. 

Robin.son,  Robert,  on.  2. 

sanctity  the  highest  title  to  legitimacy,  2. 

allied  to  Church  infallibility  rather  than  liken&es  to 
Christ,  2. 

faith  the  soul  of  the,  3. 

no  '  Mother'  Churches,  8. 

Tcrtullian  on.  3. 

Ambrose  on,  3. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  on,  8. 

Stillingfleet  on,  4. 

Bradford  on,  4. 

Zanehius  on,  4. 

Calvin  on  4. 
Succession  of  Bcptist  Churches  : 

have  we  a  visible  succes.sion  from  the  Apostles?  1. 

burden  of  pro  f  on  those  who  hold  to  a,  4. 
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Sundiiy-Rchool  literature,  8SS. 

Supper,  the  Loiii'a,  '  hawking  about '   an   act  of  super- 
stition, 696. 
Sutton,  John,  919. 
Swabia,  peasant  rising  in,  363. 
Swale,  liiver,   bapti.snis  by  Austin  and  missionaries  in, 

426. 
Swansea,  Mass.  : 

the  Baptist  olmrcli  at,  678. 

8waiiM/ii  Climvli  orsjanized,  670. 


i34. 


Sweetzer,  Mr.,  701,702, 
Swiss  Bafitisis,  the,  were  they  Anabaptists?  327. 

Grebel,  Coiirail,  334. 

Mantz,  Feli\,  oS5. 

BlMuiuck,  (_;i.-oiL'e  Jacob,  336. 

lIubnieMT,  Balthazar,  336. 

llit/.er.'Ludnig.  341. 

iiiiiiiersions  nt  ■•on verts,  344,  352,  353. 

perseeutinns  siiHered  at  Basle,  347,  348,349. 

baiii-hed  trooi  Berne,  348. 

never  charged  with  disloyalty,  349. 
Swiss  Cont'ssion,  the.  454.. 
Switzerland,  Baptist,  boundaries  of,  328. 
Swordsmen,  the,  355. 
Sylvester,  Richard,  678. 
Symbolism,  pictorial.     [See  Pictures.] 
Synagogues,  SO. 
S\  nods,  l-'ost-apostolic,  159.  [See  the  distinguishing  titles.] 


Tabiirites,  the,  317.     [See  Ziska.] 

their  creel,  317. 

join  tlie  Bolieinian  Brethren,  317. 
Taritus,  C.  C,  accu.ies  Christians  of  firing  Rome,  104. 
Tacitus,  M.  C,  revokes  Val's  edict  against  Christians,  173. 
Talmud,  Commentary  of  the,  30. 
Tarsus,  .Ir^nipih.ii  ,,"f,  82,  83. 
TasniMiii,-,.  I!,i|.ii-i  w.jik  in,  939. 
Taulcr.  .I.ihi,,  vmU  career,  313. 
Tavoy,  niissii.n  to,  818.  819. 
Tavlor,  Bishop,  on  infant  salvation,  70. 
Taylor,  James,  938. 
Tavlor,  James  B,,  836. 
Tavlor,  Sn:|,l„.ti  W.,  873, 
'Tc:M-l,in-,,rili,.  Apostles:' 

on  ii-i-  ulpiiMi.'  i.aths  for  baptism,  249. 

requires  baptism  in  running  water,  264. 
Telugus,  tlie  mission  to,  828. 
Temporal  Power,  Christ  renounces  all,  59. 
Tenet,  the  Bloody.     [See  Williams,  Kooeb.] 
'  Tennessee  Baptist,  the,'  884. 
TcrtuULin: 

on  apostolic  successioUj  3. 

on  John  and  Peter's  dipping  of  converts,  35. 

on  .lohn  Baptist,  55. 

on  the  inspired  autograpliR  of  his  day,  156. 

on  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  157. 

writes  the  first  book  on  baptism,  161. 

d>  scrip'.ion  of  baptism  as  practiced  in  his, day,  161. 

resists  infant  baptism  as  an  innovation,  164. 

olijeets  to  sponsors,  164. 

deuiands  religious  freedom,  171. 

on  the  spread  of  Christianity  despite  persecution, 

173. 

denounces  the  Gnostic  heresy,  177. 

sketch  ofliis  life,  174. 

becouies  a  Montanist,  174. 

labors  for  Church  purity,  182. 

on  anointing  in  baptism,  267. 
Terwoort,  Hendrick,  martyrdom  of,  451,  452. 
Test  Oath.     [See  Williams,  Roger.] 
Theodora,  Empress,  issues  edict  against  Paulioians,  240. 
Theodosius : 

orders  destruction  of '  heretical '  books,  214. 

engrosses  a  MS.  ot  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold, 

224. 
Theological  writers.  Baptist,  8S7,  888. 


Thessalonians,  Epistle  to  tlie,  wlicn  written,  155. 
Thinkers,  independent : 

services  of  to  the  Church  and  liumanity,  5,  6. 

Baptists  greatly  indebted  to,  6,  7. 
Thomas  the  Apostle: 

deliberation  of,  66. 

labors  in  Parthia.  113. 
Tlioiuiis,  Joshua,  599,  608,  609. 
Tlioiiias,  Lewis,  607. 
Tli.iiiia,s,  Tinu.tliy,  (il3. 

Tli'iiiips'Mi,  ,,n  watri  ,-^uiiplies  of  Jerusalem,  77. 
Tlionipsun,  Cl.arKs,  T17. 

Iiiograplucal  sketch,  795, 
Thc.nitun,  J,,  939, 
TInve  Taverns,  the,  95. 
Tlij-cr  thousand,  baptism  of  the,  74. 
Tliiiiiikr,  Sons  of,  (James  and  John)  66.     [See  John.] 
TliurinLna,  peasant  revolt  in,  363. 
Tig(  lliuus,  maltreats  Paul  in  prison,  97. 
Tiijiutby  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97. 

Paul's  Epistle  to,  98. 
Tiiniiany,  A.  V.,  931. 
Titus,  I'aul's  Epistle  to,  98. 
Tokio,  first  baptism  in,  825. 
Toled.i,  Council  of  (4th): 

forbids  oidinatioi]  of  tho.se  unable  to  read  and  write,  243. 

favors  sini;le  iiiiiijersioii  in  Spain,  248. 
Toleraticn  Art,  ilir.  .-,:4.  7-J';. 

atlnnls  ivU.-i  I,.  WcMi  K^i'tists,  604, 
Toleration,  tdicls  of,  under  tiallieuus,  173, 
Tolland,  John,  on  Milton,  547. 
To:nbes,  John: 

education  and  preaching,  471. 

conformation  of,  471. 
Tongues,  speaking  with,  54. 

the  gift  of,  72. 

linguistic  oli)structions  swent  away,  73. 
Toronto,  Canada,  928. 
Torrance,  John,  933,  934,  935. 
Tnnvv,  Joseph,  679. 
Tm.vi.  ,!,,-<  I'll.      |S,.,-,S',,;,ra.J 

■I'iimIiI II \\\   ..I.  -24. 

Tr,„hih.i,,  I, ,1s,,  l';,|,ias  the  father  of,  156. 
Tm.liihiii  '■.-.  Sciiptiiie,  10. 

luivu  of  tia.lilion,  10. 
Traian,  i.n  the  character  of  Nero,  102. 
Transeleinentation,  189. 

Transylvania,  German  Baptists  take  refuge  in,  380. 
Transtibstantiation,  doctrine  of: 

becomes  ervstallized,  255. 

bitlii  I t,'.,v.  rsv  on,  255. 

the  lM;,n,„is;ii;d,  -lur,. 
Transvh;inia,  iHiisaiit  rising  in,  363. 
Triennial  C.mnitinn,  the,  814. 
Trine  Immersion,  IS',). 

no  autliority  for  in  Scripture,  220. 

nude  baptism  becomes  linked  to,  221. 

"Warm  controversy  on  in  the  sixth  century,  247. 

uiiheld  by  Pope  Gregory,  247. 

practiced  bv  Arians,  247. 
Trinitv,  the  llolv,  revealed  to  John  Baptist,  39. 
Tri-I.,;'.  William',  738. 
Tr,,nis,„  ,  Baptist  Clmreh  founded  in,  834. 
Tr..«  1,11.1-,...  L.  II.,  886. 

Trul.ul.  Kekar.l,  delcnds  religious  liberty,  387. 
Tnii".  Eiiirland.     [See  Coiinwall.] 
Tiutli,  ai.ti.iuitv  of.  8. 
Tucker,  Henry  Holcombe,  881. 
TiiUv,  on  tbe'belief  in  the  real  presence,  224. 
Tupi.er,  Dr..  923. 
Turki-v,  missinn  work  in,  ,=29. 
Turner,  William,  702. 
Tuehe  Arti.'les,  the,  363,  364. 
Tv,lii,us  .if  .\sia.  visits  Paul  in  prison,  97. 
Tylesw.,rtli,  William,  bm-iit  for  being  a  Lollard,  326. 
Tyndale,  .  ii  l,a].isiii  in  hs  time  in  England,  428, 
Tyrol,  Bap  isis  ..ftli,.; 

perseenli'.l  hv  F.T.linand,  395, 

vast  numbers  put  to  death,  395,  396, 
Trvol,  The: 

'  fugitives  fiook  thith.r,  395. 
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U. 

Ulimann,  Wolfgane : 

immersion  in  ine  Rhine,  344. 

burned  at  the  stake  in  Constance,  345. 
Uhlliorn,  on  status  ot'  children  among  the  heathen  nations 

of  antiquity,  162. 
Clphilas  : 

prepares  the  Gothic  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  209. 

brief  biography  of,  209,  210. 
Clpian,  on  human  rijjhts,  167. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  111.,  876. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  24. 
Ursian  Mosaic,  the,  266. 

portrayal  of  anointing  in  baptism  on,  263,  271. 

V. 

Vadian,  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall,  345,  346. 

Valentinian  1.,  makes  Leo  I.  of  Kome  the  pontiff  of  the 

Western  Church,  215. 
Valerian,  persecutions  of  his  reign,  173. 
'  Valid  Baptism,'  controversies  concerning  a,  463,  464. 
Van  Dieman's  Land.     [See  Tasmania.] 
Van  Horn,  Peter  P.,  717,  757. 
Vanhom,  William,  biographical  sketch,  795. 
Vardemaii,  Jeremiah,  843. 
Vassar  College,  879. 
Vaughn,  William,  665. 
Vedder,  Henry  C,  887. 
Venner,  Thomas : 
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